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‘o tingent expenses. This, truly, is an enormous profit! [clined plane. Sir, it must, in the nature of things, be 


=: Out of thirteen millions and upwards, they have left to 
themselves about half a million; and out of that, have 
‘to keep up all the machinery, and pay all other contin- 
„gent expenses. If these facts be true, and I. have never 
met with the man that dared question them, I think it- is 
time for gentlemen to cease their’slang hbout: extrava- 
gant profits. I think the great profit consistsin making 
our country independent of foreign Powers, andin giving 
employment to so many industrious citizens, and furnishing 
such a steady market for the produce of our farmers. F 
might as well, while on this subject, make a remark in 
‘reply to the member from my State, [Mr. Pozx,] who 
made such a flourish the other day about profits. He 
seems to have gotten hold of a few isolated scraps of tes- 
timony which, to me, and nineteen-twentieths of my fel- 
» Jow-members upon this floor, have been locked in profound 
secrecy. He, it seems, has been permitted to peep in, 
and has made a selection of such scraps as he fancies will 
suit his own views. Yes, sir, out of a mass of testimony 
which we are told the office of the public printer, ample 
as itis, isnot capable of printing for us, unless every thing 
; else be laid aside, the member from my State has the 
hardened effrontery to stand up here, and read to usa 
few miserable, meagre, scraps of his own culling, from 
his huge bundle, while the balance is withheld; and in 
this vainglorious flourish he fancied he had made us « fut- 
ter”—at least he said so. Now I confess I was ¢¢ fluttered”? 
into a laugh, to see a man so despicably weak, as to be- 
lieve that the scraps of testimony which he had pillaged, 
would have the least weight with any member on this 
floor. The member discoursed about * profits,” as if he 
knew either head or tail of the subject. ` 
Sir, said Mr. Annoxp, I have just two ideas on this 
subject of profit, which T wish to suggest to the com- 
", Mittee. The member talks about forty per cent., and 
thirty-three per cent. &c., and argues that the business 
ought to be put down and destroyed, because it yields 
this enormous profit, as he calls it. Now, Iam told by 
» gentlemen who know all about this business of profit, 
that the member is totally mistaken in his facts; but, for 
the sake of the argument, I am willing to admit his facts. 
In what attitude, then, will the member be placed? Why, 
sir, imwhat I should consider a very unenviable attitude. 
He will be exhibited as striving to put down an employ- 
ment which gives to those who pursue it a profit of forty 
per cent.;and the great profit is the reason which he as- 
signs for wishing to destroy it. This system of political 
ethics is wholly inexplicable to me. The very reason 
given by the member for desiring its destruction, is the 
very reason that makes me desirous of building: it up, and 
placing it upon a permanent basis. Ys this profitable em- 
ployment confined to any section of the country, or toany 
class of citizens? 1 take it upon myself to say here, in 
my place, that it is not; but that it is open to every sec- 
tion and to every class. Every man in the United States 
is perfectly at liberty to pursue this business, and every 
man will receive exactly the very same protection by the 
| laws of the United States. How, then, sir, is this law un- 
«equal and oppressive? 
But one other view of this subject proves conclusively 
to my mind that it is not so profitable as the member pre- 
> tends to think. It is this: If it were so profitable, yield- 
ing to those engaged init 40 per cent. we should not 
find capital so slow to enter it; but, sir, we should see 
a general rush into the business. I am told by several 
gentlemen, that plenty of money can be hired at five 
percent. Capital is like water; it will level itself. And 
it is idle to tell me, that, in a country where you can ob- 
; tain capital at five percent., any branch of business can 
go on long making 40 percent. ‘The capital invested 
: in the less profitable employment will as inevitably seek 
the more profitable, as that water will run down an in- 
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so. Any other course would be indirect conflict with 
all laws, moral and physical. I repeat, the idea that a 
business is so very profitable, is palpably contradicted by 
the fact, that idle capital, or capital vested at a very smalt 
profit, lies thick around, and refuses to enter into this 
business. : 

The next branch of domestic industry to which J will 
call the attention of the committee, is the manufacture of 
hats. And this, sir, brings to mind a part of the speech 
which the honorable gentleman from Gebrgia [Mr. 
Wixpr] made the other evening. Whenever the subject 
of hats or wool ‘is mentioned for some time to come, E 
shall think of that speech. The gentleman was quite dis- 
cursive, and full of variety. The manner in which he con- 
nected the hatting business or wool-dealing, with certain 
gentlemen on this floor, was not the least unaccountable 
part of this most unaccountable speech. 

The gentleman commenced this part of his argument 
by telling us that there were certain anonymous letter 
writers from this place to various points of the compass; 
that these letter writers, generally, were not to be relied 
on; but, nevertheless, they did sometimes, by accident or 
design, hit upon the truth. He said, one of these letter 
writers had stated it as a fact, that Governor Marcy had 
given orders to.the friends of the Vice President elect, 
more commonly known on this floor by the title of « The 
Regency mën,” that they must go against the-:present bill... 
The gentleman said he did not believe one word of this, 
but in the very next breath he alluded to the fact that 
Governor Marcy was a family connexion of a gentleman 
in Albany who was an extensive dealer in wool: {I under- 
stand Governor Marcy’s father-in-law is a hatter by trade, 
and, I suppose, this is the way in which he becomes a 
wool dealer.] Iam not acquainted with the gentleman 
from Georgia further than to know him when I see him. 
In passing we sometimes speak, and sometimes do not. 
But my friends had taught me to believe that he was a 
gentleman, a man of handsome acquirements,.and pos- 
sessed great frankness, ‘a high sense of honor, and an am- 
ple stock of good feeling. Sir, he may be a gentleman. 
I do not know myself very well what are the component 
parts of a gentleman; but, to say the least of it, I do not 
think, on the occasion referred to, that he displayed an 
overstock of candor. Let us analyze him a little on this 
subject, and see howche will look when taken to pieces. 
He told us that these letter writers, with a very-few ex: 
ceptions, were not to’ be relied-on; but he made a quota- 
tion from one of those letter writers. Now I ask, sir, if 
a candid man would have made a quotation from that 
which he believed himself to be false? I think every can- 
did man must answer in the negative. But this the 
honorable gentleman did do in the face of this House; he 
quoted from one of these letter writers, and told us that 
he believed the quotation was a falsehood. - But he im- - 
mediately goes on to state another fact in connexion, 
which shows that he himself’ either believed the letter 
writer, or wished to make others believe him. This, 
then, is a specimen of the gentleman’s candor, and I must 
do him the justice to say that the supply of candor in his 
speech is about as ample as he imagines truth to be among 
the letter writers. 

Now, sir, let us see how his honor will compare with 
his candor. : : : 

The gentleman from Georgia seems to'think he has 
a claim upon the regency men, as they are called here, 
and demands their votes in favor of the present bill, upon 
the score of gratitude; but. for fear, I suppose, that his 
claim of gratitude will not be sufficient, he holds. outa 
menace, of which I will say more anon. What estimate 
the gentleman from. Georgia puts upon the character of 
the members who were specially alluded to by him, I 
will not pretend to determine; I will leave that to be-set- 
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tled by him and them.” But I will say that, before I could 
venture to make such an appeal, an appeal so direct, so 
personal, so gross, that every honorable man who heard 
it must have been shocked and disgusted; I say, sir, be- 
fore I could venture to make such an appeal to any mem- 
ber upon this floor, 1 must consider him a spaniel with a 
collar around his neck. Sir, what did the gentleman say? 
Iwill not pretend to repeat his words, but his allusions 
were so direct and palpable that there was not a member 
upon this floor that did not understand them. He ap- 
pealed to gentlemen upon this floor expressly as partisans; 
he reminded them of services which had been rendered 
to their friends; he called to their recollection many votes, 
where, as a partisan, he had stood shoulder to shoulder 
with them; he even went so far as to enumerate the mise- 
rable and contemptible Wiscasset case, and declared that, 
as a partisan, even on that occasion he had voted with 
them. Now, sir, we are to understand the honorable 
gentleman—he himself so intends we shall understand 
him—that his vote was given, on all the occasions refer- 
red to, as a mere partisan, without regard to principle. 
He now asks his reward; he now calls upon the regency 
men here to vote for this bill as partisans, and thus, by 
party votes, without regard to principle, to sacrifice the 
dearest and most vital interests of their constituents; he 
tells them that they can pass this bill if they will, and he 
holds them responsible fer its failure; he broadly intimates 
to them that if they expect their friend [Mr. Van Buren] 
to get any votes in the South for the Presidency, they 
must join with the South in destroying the system of do- 
mestic industry.” Sir, if these things had been reported 
to me, I should have been incredulous to them; but Isaw 
with my own eyes the orator who spoke, and heard with 
my own ears the words spoken. But enough of this un- 
pleasant subject for the present; I will commence the 
hat-making business again. 

‘©The home consumption of hats made in 

the United States is, per annum, equal to $10,000,000 

Exported, - - . - - 500,000 

$10,500,000 
Say ten million five hundred thousand dollars, as the an- 
nual value of the manufacture of hats. 

“ And, on the information of practical men, extensively 
engaged in this business, they have reached the conclu- 
sion that eighteen thousand personsare directly employed 
in this business, viz. 

15,000 men and boys, 
3,000 women. 


18,000 z 
‘Who receive, in money paid for their labor, the sum 
of four million two hundred thousand dollars a year; 
$4,200,000. f 

“The materials used in the manufacture of hats con- 
sist of wool of various qual-ties, and of furs, which are of 
domestic and foreign production; also gums shellac and 
seedlac, glue, sulphuric and witric acids, copperas, ver- 
digris, and dye-woods; with trimmings of leather, cloth, 
and silk, of foreign or domestic manufacture. 

“It is now about thirty years since the first duty was 
laid on imported hats; and, since that time, (that the do- 
mestic manufacture might be encouraged, and thereby 
established) the original duty has been considerably in- 
creased, by which American hatters were first enabled to 
make astand against foreign manufacturers, and finally to 
drive them out of the market, by furnishing better and 
cheaper hats than the people of the United States had 
been supplied with, before an adequate protection was 
afforded in the duty levied on hats; the exports of which 
now make a handsome item in the treasury statements. 
A foreign hat is rarely seen in our country, except in the 
use of persons just arrived from foreign places, because 


of the imposing fact, that American hats, regard being 
had to their quality, are manufactured at a less price than 
must be paid for them elsewhere. Such are the results 
of protection extended to the hatters of the United States, 
that it directly employs eighteen thousand persons, who 
earn in wages four million two hundred thousand dollars, 
or, at an average of nearly two hundred and forty dollars 
for every person, per annum, and subsists, in the whole, 
from fifty to sixty thousand individuals; and all this, 
while the consumer reccives a better article at a reduced 
price. i 

“ But, to guard against foreign speculators, and exces- 
sive supplies of foreign hats, your committee consider it 
essential to the interests of American consumers as well 
as manufacturers of hats, that the present duty should be 
fully maintained. Though not very high in its amount, 
it is effective in its operation, and the consequences have 
been as just stated; the principle of which your commit- 
tee beleve is equally applicable to other important 
branches of domestic industry. But do away that protec- 
tion, and-the irregularity of the home market. would 
throw thousands of hatters out of employment, who, with 
their famities, are now comfortably subsisted by the labor 
of their hands, 

‘The committee would, in conclusion, remark, that 
the duty on foreign wool (which is extensively used by 
them, certain kinds being much better fitted for the ma- 
nufacture of hats than our own) is equal to sixty-five per 
cent. on its cost, while the duty on hats is only thirty per 
cent., and the excess duty on wool, so far as it goes, has 
an injurious effect; they, therefore, would suggest such 
increase of duty on hats, and especially hat bodies.or hat 
felts, made in whole or in part of wool, as may meet the 
duty imposed on the material used, which they believe 
would be advantageous to the American people in gene- 
ral. 

‘* All which is respectfully submitted. 
**CLARKSON CROLIUS, Chairman. 

“The manufacture of caps is also a very extensive and 
important interest in the United States. There is one 
factory at Albany, which, in dressing and preparing furs 
and skins, and in the making of eaps, employs about six 
hundred persons, on an average, throughout the year, 
and pays out two thousand dollars in weekly wages, or 
one hundred thousand dollars per annum, for labor only. 
There are two or three other factories of such articles at 
Albany, and several in other plaees. The whole value 
of the manufacture of hats and caps in the United States 
(for men’s wear) may be put down as equal to about 
$15,000,000, fifteen millions of dollars, a year. [Perma- 
nent committee. }”” 

The next subject, sir, to which 1 will invite the com- 
mittee is that of salt. Ihave heard some demagogues 
make a great outery about the oppressive duty on salt. F 
have had occasion before now to examine this question of 
duty on this article of universal consumption, and have 
come to the conclusion that the amount of duty has very 
little to do with the price to the consumer. 1f it makes 
any difference, it is in favor of the consumer. 

In confirmation of what Lhere state, I submit the fol- 
lowing well authenticated facts, which have not, and I 
presume cannot, be controverted or denied. By these 
statements, it is shown most clearly, that if the duty on 
salt has any effect, it is to reduce the price to the con- 
sumer. Gentlemen ask, how is this possible? I say, 
the fact is so; and, with me, an ounce of fact is worth a 
pound of theory. But I think -the reason why the fact is 
so, is very palpabie. When you take the duty entirely 
off, or so reduce it as to letin the foreign article, the fo- 
reign importers make an effort, and throw into our market 
vast quantities of salt, even sometimes ata great sacrifice, 
for the purpose of breaking our salt factories down. When 
the duty is light, this they are certain to do; but as soon 
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as they get clear of the rivalship of our works, they then] of July, 1789, to pass an act imposing a duty. of six cents 
immediately. raise the price to the consumer; and thus in! per bushel on salt imported into these United States. At 
a short time repair their losses, in breaking our establish-| the next session, 1790, it was increased to twelve cents 
ments down. We, in all such instances, in the end, pay j| per bushel. 
the price of destroying our own citizens. But if, by a These enactments operated as a bounty for individual 
heavy duty on foreign salt, we even raise the price for al enterprise, not, however, in the estimation of Congress, 
time, the profit of the business induces men of capital to] equaFto the hazard of investment. In 1797, the duty on 
“embark in it. The more profitable, the more will go into} foreign salt was augmented to twenty cents per bushel. 
the business; and thus, by an active home competition, | This proved insufficient to.call forth the capital and entét- 
the article is furnished to the consumer at as low’a price] prise of our citizens: necessity seemed to require that 
as it possibly can be manufactured for; and, in the long] Congress should act on every article that appeared to lan- 
run, we find we can always get it cheaper than we can|guish under what was then called a protecting duty. De- 
from the foreign importer after cur salt works are bro-|spairing of its ultimate success, on the 3d March, 1807, 
ken down. Mr. Jefferson said that we onght to encou-|salt was declared free of duty from and after the 1st of 
rage our own citizens against foreigners, without regard to| January, 1808. This continued until the 1st of Janua- 
price. I think every trae American would be willing to|ty, 1814. During these years, salt ranged from fifty - 
make a small sacrifice for the purpose of building up a! to one hundred cents per bushel, higher than at any other 
great and permanent system, which would make his coun-| period from or since the formation of the Govern- 
try independent at all times, and under all circumstances, | ment, (the period of the war excepted.) It may be 
of foreign Powers; and particularly when he sees and| worthy of remark, that the same act which renewed the 
knows that that system, if not at once, will, in a short] duty for the encouragement of our own manufactories of salt 
time, give him a better and a cheaper article than he gets| gave the bounty or drawback on the fisheries. The war 
from the foreigner. of a second independence brought forth the energies of 
From 1807 until 1813, there was no duty on salt at all. {the country, and, from the close of that struggle down to 
During this period, the price varied from fifty to fifty-five | the repeal of the last act laying a duty on salt, it ranged 
cents. In 1813, a duty of twenty cents was levied. -This | lower than at any other period since the adoption of the 
duty remained until 1830, at which time, such was the|constitution. $ 
domestic competition, it sold from forty-five to forty-seven| The Permanent Committee believe that some additicnat 
cents, considerably lower than when there was no duty at statements concerning the manufacture of salt may be 
all. In 1831, the duty was reduced to fifteen cents, and | useful. 
the price of the article was immediately raised tothe con-| _A petition to Congress, on behalf of the manufacturers 
sumer to fifty cents; making to the consumer a clear loss | of salt, in the county of Kanawha, Virginia, signed Lewis 
of five cents per bushel, and to the British importer a|Summers, Joel Shrewsbury, sen., Lewis Ruffner, James 
clear gain of ten. Facts are stubborn things; and these |Bream, Joseph Lovell, A. Donnally, and Isaac Noyes, 
are facts that no man can or dare dispute. dated 9th of January, 1828, and published by order of 
During the late war, salt sold in Baltimore as high assix|the Senate, January 21, 1828, stated, among’ others, the 
dollars per bushel. Our suffering during the late war for following facts, which are briefly condensed for common 
this most essential article taught us the folly of depending reference, 
upon foreigners for this essential necessary of life; andall} In the early settlements of the Western country, salt 
hands said then, we have an abundance of materials with. | was as high as five dollars per bushel, and for several 
in ourselves, and we will manufacture for ourselves; for, |years it fluctuated from two to three dollars; but the 
said they, we never have an assurance how long peace | Works at Kanawha being commenced, it fell to one dollar. 
will last, and whenever war comes, why then this foreign | And even during the last war with Great Britain, such 
. Supply of salt, as well as of every thing else, is complete- | was the domestic competition, that it averaged less than 
ly cut off, and we are left perfectly destitute. But it|eighty-seven and a half cents, though selling at five or six 
‘seems, Mr. Chairman, that we have very nearly forgotten | dollars on the seaboard. In some instances it rose to one: 
the salutary lessons of the late war, and, like the sow, we |dollar, (at the works, ) because of the great demand’ for 
‘are ready to return to the wallow. the Northwestern army, and the operations of speculators; 
I beg leave to read to the committee some most inte-}but increased production enabled the manufacturers to 
resting details on the manufacture of salt. 2 extend their supplies to new customers, and considerably 
The importations of 1831 are estimated at about five checked a general increase in price. At that time twelve 
- anda half millions ofbushels, By comparing the present | thousand bushels were made weekly at Kanawha. 
price of salt with a duty of ten cents per bushel, it will} Since this period the salt works in the Western coun- 
clearly be seen that the consumer was supplied with this itry have been much increased; and so great was the com- 
important and necessary article of consumption, taking | petition, and large the supply, that salt was sold as low as 
the years 1828 to 1830, at fifty cents, when the duty was |fifteen or twenty cents per bushel, in casks ready for ship- 
twenty cents per bushel. By the prices current of the ping, in 1825; and in 1826, even at twelve and a half 
present year, at a duty of ten cents, the consumer will payjcents. This necessarily caused a stoppage of many of the 
an advance-of twenty per cent. ‘This establishes one|works. ‘There were sixty-one wells of a capacity to sup- 
plain fact, that, instead of the reduction of the duty on salt |ply one hundred furnaces, but only fifty-six were in ope- 
supplying the citizens of the United States at a lower rate, {ration. The average price of 1827 is stated to have been 
dt has had the effect, from the vacillating policy of the [twenty-four and a quarter cents; and the actual cost of 
Government, to discourage the necessary exertions of manufacturing, including barrelling, &c. nineteen and a 
those who are concerned in this important branch of{half cents. The salt made was 787,000 bushels, employ- 
American industry, which, of course, has produced the ling four hundred and seventy-one regular laborers, using 
difference in price. Your committee think they hazard |1,695,000 bushels of coal in the evaporation of 64,000,0.0 
nothing in saying, that if the duty on salt were entirely |gallons of water. The capital employed was estimated at 
taken off, the price would increase, in the ratio‘of-the pre-|548,000 dollars, and the agricultural products annually 
sent year, to at least’seventy-four cents per bushel, as in} consumed by the working people valued at 47,600 dol- 
former years, when no duty existed. : ‘lars, using 244 tons of wrouglit iron and 1002 tons of cast 
Asa source of revenue, and as an encouragement tothe jiron, paying for-mechanics’ bills 7,950 dollars a year. 
domestic manufacture, the first Congress which assembled | We recite these particulars to show how one branch of 
under our present constitution were induced, on the 20th industry: interlocks itself with others. And farther should 
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. be added the labor and cost of transportation, 
barrels,*and building wagons, boats, &c. employing many 
and various other persons. In this petition, the whole 
products of the salt works of the United States, for 1827, 
were estimated at 4,113,000 bushels, one-half of which 
were in the Western country. By the returns of the mar- 
shals in 1810, the quantity of home made salt reported 
was 1,238,365 bushels, worth 1,149,725 dollars, or almost 
one collar a bushel in that year, when there was no duty 
on salt; and it will appear that the duty has not had any 
apparent effect on prices, nor do we believe that it has 
had any real one; for a brisk domestic competition acts 

` against the foreign supply, and reduces cost to consum- 
ers; and so it has been in respect to every class of pro- 
tected articles. 

_ Of the 4,564,720 bushels imported in 1826, no less than 
3,533,796 bushels were from Great Britain and her de- 
pendencies, 2,354,549 from England direct. 

The petition above referred to contains some powerful 
reasoning against the then apprehended reduction of the 
duty on salt; but the Permanent Committee believe that 
their present business is confined to the facts as stated, 
and do not wish to pass from them into argument just now. 

On the 22d of October, 1830, the salt manufacturers of 


Kanawha again petitioned Congress for a restoration of| wi 
capital vested inj tains, 


the duty on salt. They estimated the 
this manufacture at 6,964,988 dollars, and showed the 
capacity of the United States to increase domestic sup- 
plies; they computed that 3,653 persons were direetly 
employed in the business, who, among a multitude of 
supplies from the farmer, ‘required about 600 tons of iron 
annually. They state a fact of ordinary occurrence, 
though seldom sufficiently noticed by political economists 
and statesmen, that, on a failure of supplies from Kana- 
wha, (which had kept down the prices at from forty-five 
to fifty cents,) foreign salt, at Cincinnati and Louisville, 
immediately advanced to seventy-five cents. But the ex- 
traordinary exertions of the Virginia manufacturers, sti- 
mulated by the high price, soon brought it down again. 
They say that the protection given to domestic salt has 
not diminished the foreign trade in the article, as the 
tables show. Its chief effect has been to reduce the 
price of salt, the diminished price being the loss or 
profit to foreign manufacturers. A large part of the 
salt brought to the United States is imported in lieu of 
ballast. The price of iron, salt, or molasses, for ex- 
ample, has never risen, unless for a moment, because 
‘of higher daties imposed; nor the price of molasses, salt, 
or coffee, permanently declined, because that the duties 
have been lessened. Practical results are decidedly against 
the theory that duties must needs be “taxes.” It is the 
force of the domestic competition which settles that. ques- 
tion, as is fully shown in the report of the committee on 
the manufactures of iron; and other facts known to every 
man of business who has examined the subject.” 

A memorial to Congress, from sundry inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, published by order of the House of Re- 
presentatives, January 23, 1827, presents the following 
facts: 

That, during the revolutionary war, salt was sold for 
three or four silver dollars per bushel; that, after the war, 
the manufacture increased until the duty was taken cf, 


in making l ocean; 


and the vats are covered, to avoid the effect of 
rains, or of dews at night. In Barnstable county, only, 
there were then 15,000,000 feet of such vats, worth 
1,300,000 dollars, and having more than 1,000 owners. 
The price of salt, which had been as high as sixty cents, 
having fallen to thirty-three cents at the works, the com- 
petition between the domestic and the foreign supply, in 
the language of the memorialists, became ‘‘ scyere,” and ` 
they asked Congress ‘* what good reason there could be 
for destroying their only manufacture.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


In the year ending November, 1828, 1,160,000 bushels 
of salt were made at Salina, Syracuse, Geddes, and Liver- 
pool, in the State of New York. This paid a revenue to 
the State of twelve and a half cents per bushel, and left 
a clear profit for the year of $138,620. i 

Trom March, 1827, to June, 1829, the monthly product 
of salt at Kanawha was 75,000 bushels, inspected. 

In 1829, the Kiskiminetas salt works, in Pennsylvania, 
employed two hundred road wagons. 

At the beginning of the year 1831, there were 17,545,- 
760 square feet of salt works in Massachusetts. 

The following brief notices of the salines on the Kana- 
ha, as generally applicable to those west of the moun- 
are interesting: 

At the point where the salt factories are established, 
the Kenawha river is about one hundred and fifty yards 
wide. The ‘salt region” extends fifteen miles along the 
river, and the quantity of salt manufactured may be ex- 
tended to an indefinite amount. 

The salt water is obtained by boring through a great 
rock, to the depth of from 300 to 500 fect. Copper or 
tin tubes are introduced to keep out the fresh water 
which Tes above the salt; and the latter rises as high as 
the surface of the adjoining river, though all communica- 
tion with itis cut off. ‘The salt water is then raised to the 
top of the bank ofthe river, about forty feet, by forcing 
pumps, and conveyed to the furnaces as required. Bitu- 
ininous coal abounds on the spot, and is used for the pur- 
pose of evaporating the water. Some of the salt water 
thus obtained is so strong that it will hold very little more 
salt in solution. 

These works, at present, employ about eight hundred. 
men, as salt-makers, coopers, boat builders, &c, ‘The 
average price of salt has hardly exceeded 30 or 35 cents 
per bushel, at them. By means of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, and other channels of cheap transporta- 
tion, supplies of salt may be obtained from the West in 
future emergencies, such as happened in the last war. 

The Kanawha salt is purer than the Liverpool, 


PRICES OF SALT AT BALTIMORE. 


March 27, 1850. April 19, 1831. Dec. 9, 1831. 
Duty 20 cents. Duty locents. Duty 15 cts. 


Turk’s island, 45 to 47 50 53 
St. Ubes, 44 to 45 none 53 
Cadiz, -49 to 41 42 to 43 none 
Lisbon, AS to 44 3 none 
Liverpool (gr.) 49 not quoted 49 

«© (sack) 205 to 212 200 to 215 200 


The fishing business in the waters of the Chesapeake 


but the State of Massachusetts, (recollecting ‘* revolu- failed Jast year, and there was some excitement, because 
tionary sufferings,” } to aid the manufacturers, exempted | of the stock of salt on hand, and its anticipated fall in 
the salt factories from taxation. In 1813, the duty ofi price, on account of the reduced duty to take place ot 
twenty cents per bushel being laid, the manufacture re-ithe 1st January last; but the salt in the hands of the fish- 
vived, and became extensive; great improvements beingi ermen rather made a profit than a loss, when the duty 
made in it, to save labor as well as advance the quality of! retirdd five cents a bushel! And now, (dee. 9,) we see, 
the article. The water is pumped into vats from the {that though the duty will be only ten cents on the Ist of 
next month, the price of Turk’s Island salt js six cents 
bigher than it was in March, 1830, when the duty was 20 
| cents, and three cents higher than when the duty was 15 
l cents, which duty will be only 10 cents three weeks hence. 


* 130,000 barrels, costing $32,000, were required, 4 

+ A Jaw with a prospective effict having passed to yeduee it, - 

} ‘They and their families were estimated at 14,012 persons, subsist 
ing by the manntaewre of salt, 


r 


- be overwhelmed with ruin by it. The manufacture of 
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Jan. 24, 1833.) 4 The Tarif Bill. _ [H. or BR 
‘There has been a small-decline in the price of Liverpool] Forty pairs of working oxen, at $50 per pair, 2,000. 
‘salt, in sacks.of four bushels, since March, 1830, but all| Forty horses, at.$100 each, - r = - 4,000 
other salts show no other- change since that time, except| Horizontal sugar mill, - - - - >: 4,000 
against consumers. * - Two sets of boilers, at $1,500 each, - ~ 3,000 
SUCAR: ` | Buildings of all descriptions, 7 - - 25,000 - 
ae , S Twelve carts, - - - - 2 - 1,200 
The next subject to which T will call the attention of Thirty ploughs, - S . 7 A >. 300 
‘the committee, is the manufacture of sugar., Sir, it is pro-| Al] other utensils, such as timber, wheels, hoes, ee 
posed by this bill to reduce the duty on sugar one-half spades, axes, scythes, &c. &c. > be 1,500 
cent per pound. This looks like a. small sum when we a. i 
advert only to the duty on one pound; but.when we come $170,000 ` 


to apply it to millions, it bécomés a question of vast im- 
portance; and, as my honorable friend from Louisiana 
[Mr. Wire] said the other day, there is‘no telling what 
may be its effect; they may be able to go on; they may 


This, Mr. Chairman, is the capital upon one sugar plan- 
tation, the largest portion of which is in perishable pro- 
perty, andis constantly wearing out and giving way, and 
must of necessity be supplied from the Western and 
Southern States. , 

The annual disbursements of this plantation are estimat- 
ed at $10,700; and, sir, I derive these facts from well 
authenticated documents, which have not been, and, I pre- 
sume, cannot be, disputed. How, then, is this $10,700 
yearly expended? I will show you, sir. 

The first item is $3,000, for provisions, such as 


sugar, I have been often told by gentlemen familiar with 
that subject, yields a very precarious and uncertain pro- 
fit. Its success depends upon many circumstances, about 
which it is impossible beforehand to make any certain cal- 
culation. Some years the profits will be pretty hand- 
some; some years the losses will be very severe. But, 
sir, T wish to state to the committee the amount of capital 
which is invested in this business, and to show its intimate 


contiexion with other branches of agriculture, and with flour, pork, beef; corn, &c. &c, - - $3,000 
othe agriculture of the Western States particularly. . [Clothing of all sorts, -` see - - 1,500 
| Itis stated, upon the best authority, that in Louisiana | Medical attendance and medicine, - “a 500 
alone there are more than five hundred sugar plantations. | Annual lossesin negroes, . - - - - 1,500 
These plantations employ a capital of at least fifty mil-| Taxes - - - - - -o| <. 500 
lions of dollars. Now let us see how this capital operates | Horses and oxen, - - - - - 1,200 
on the agriculture of the Western States. Repairs for buildings, - S Me - z . 700 
We will take one of those plantations, capable, in a|Ploughs, carts, &e. - - - - 300 
good season, of producing 400,000 pounds of sugar; wej Overseer, - - - - > - -1,000 
will first examine the amount of capital invested, and the — 
manner of its investment. _#10,700 


“the United States, that a reduced duty would not affect 


a 


etme 


The first item [find is land, 1,500 acres, - $75,000 
‘The next is ninety hands, at 600 dollars each, 54,000 


This, sir, is the annual expense of one of these planta- 
tions, distributed among the farmers, the mechanics, the 
horse and slave-driver; and even the medical gentleman 
comes in for his share, and a snug little sum of five hun- 
dred dollars goes to the support of Government, by way 
of taxes. The expense of one plantation, to be sure, 
does not make a very imposing figure; but let us see 
whatare the annual expenses of five hundred plantations. 
Why, sir, itis just the little sum of five million three hun: 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, principally distributed 
among the farmers and mechanics of the country. - Sir, if 
I were legislating here upon: local principles, looking to 
the immediate interest of my constituents alone, without 
regard to the general prosperity of my whole country, to 
destroy this interest would be the last thing I should think 
of doing, to promote theirs. What view any gentleman 
upon this floor from ‘Tennessee; what view any gentle- 
man here from the waters of the great Mississippi, can 
take of this question, which will cause him to vote for 
destroying the sugar plantations, is passing strange to me. 
We have great difficulty in the West now in finding a 
market for our surplus produce; and, in my opinion, if, ° 
by our legislation here, we were to destroy the manufac- 
ture of sugar in Louisiana, the ‘policy would be perfectly 
suicidal. Destroy this system, and the rich alluvial bot- 
toms of ‘the Mississippi will be at once converted into 
fields of cotton, corn, and rice, and the whole agricultural 
community up the Mississippi, and its tributaries, will fecl 
the shock most ruinously. ‘The supply of agricultural 
products is already much greater than the demand. This 
preposterous act of ours—and gentlemen must excuse 
me, for I cannot call it by any name less offensive—instead 
of increasing the demand, will greatly augment the sup- 
ply. I repeat, sir, that to me itis matter of profound as- 
tonishment, that. any man, representing upon. this floor 
the interest of any portion of Tennessee, should, by his 
vote, paralyze the operations of the sugar. plantations. 


* Wher it was proposed to repeal the duty, Mr. Vin- 
ToN, of Ohio, stated, in the House of Representatives of 


the cost to consumers, though destroying a large amount 
of domestic capital and employment. 

Mr. Dovoniver, of Virginia, said that he had seen $12 
given in his country for a bushel of'alum salt, and recol- 
lected when it was reduced to $5, because of the improve- 
ment of the mountain roads; but that the price remained 
at three dollars until the Kanawha works displaced the 
foreign article. He had seen the time when twenty-four 
bushels of wheat would not pay for one of alum salt; and, 
at the same place, he had seen salt so reduced in price, 
that a barrel of it would not pay fora barrel of flour. He 
supposed that a bushel of foreign salt had not been con- 
sumed in more than half of his (congressional) district 
for the fifteen preceding ycars; and thought, if ‘such salt 
was wholly excluded, the whole quantity required would 
be furnished without inconvenience. 

Mr. Ruen, of Massachusetts, referred to many proceed- 
ings of the Revolutionary Congress, to encourage the ma- 
nufacture of salt, and, at the date of these resolutions, he 
said that the business had been commenced in his neigh- 
borhood, by evaporating sea water. ‘That the capital now 
vested in the manufacture in Massachusetts amounted to 
1,754,576 dollars, making, annually, 503,686 bushels of 
galt, equal to the best alum, or Turk’s Island. That the 
repeal of the duty in 1807, though almost ruinous to ma- 
nufacturers, rendered only a small and temporary benefit 
to consumers. “That there were more than eight hun- 
dred small factories in his district, whose competition had 
reduced the price to thirty cents for fifty-six pounds of 
salt, (the daty being then twenty cents on that quantity, ` 
and he estimated the whole capital employed in the do- 
mestic manufacture at eight millions of dollars. 
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Such a man must:be manacled in party politics, and com- 
pelled to subserve the views of men rather than the good 
of his constituents. From such politicians may God pre- 
serve our country! 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, what would be. my course 
if T were legislating with a view to the interest of my con- 
stituents alone. But, ‘sir, I am proud to announce to the 
committee that I go: against destroying the sugar planta- 
tions, upon other and more enlarged considerations than 
merely because they benefit my constituents. I go against 
destroying them, because they forma link in that chain of 
policy which alone can make us independent of foreign 
Powers. Destroy these plantations, and you at once place 
us at the mercy, and make us dependent upon foreign 
Powers for every pound of this most essential and univer- 
sal article of consumption; and in a short time we shall be 
compelled to pay at least double what we have to pay 
now. Sir, I call upon gentlemen to reflect before they 
destroy a system which has given usa better and a cheaper 
article than we ever had before. I recollect very distinct- 
ly when my constituents had to give for common brown 
sugar twenty-five cents per pound. They now get a 
much superior article for half that price. On these sub- 
jects of great national policy, the system must be taken 
altogether. The man who has to legislate on them ought 
to be able to survey the whole Union, and see how it will 
operate. It is in vain to legislate to promote the interest 
of oné section of the Union, to the disparagement of all 
others. This partial and local system of legislation, I am 
proud to say, my constituents do not desire. They would 
feel the most profound contempt for any man who pre- 
tended to be a politician, and who was thus contracted 
and limited in his views of policy. They would laugh 
him to scorn; they would tell him that, in their estima- 
tion, he occupied in the political world the same station 
which the dryland terrapin occupies in the animal world. 
Sir, my cons'ituents are for the Union, the whole Union; 
and when they instruct me to’ vote to protect the sugar 
manufactures in Louisiana, it is not because they are im- 
mediately and directly interested in those manufactures, 
but because, as I before said, it is an important link in the 
great chain of national policy. For the same reason, sir, 
they have taught me to believe it was right to give pro- 
tection to the cotton and woollen manufactures of Massa- 
chusetts. Massachusetts is one member of our national 
family. She is the venerable sister who rocked the cra- 
dle of our independence. I meet with no man who does 
not admit that Massachusetts did as much, if not more, 


than any State in the Union, in achieving that indepen- 
dence of which we all so proudly boast. Sir, in that pro- 
tracted, but glorious struggle, she not only freely ex- 
pended her treasure, but she consecrated the cause of 
liberty, by pouring out the blood of her noblestsons. She 
has been a great sufferer in building up this very policy 
which we are called upon to destroy.. But gentlemen, in 
answer to all this, very phlegmatically say, Massachusetts 
has behaved badly in latter times. I agree, sir, that, at 
one period * in latter times,” she did put on a good many 
airs; she scolded and flirted, and said many hard words; 
but she never has gone as far as some of her sisters have 
gone, before and since, although, in my humble opinion, 
she has had much greater cause of complaint than any of 
them have had. Massachusetts was emphatically a com- 
mercial State. Her vocation was upon the ocean. She 
was carrying on “free trade” with all the world, much to 
her own advantage as she thought, when she was in- 
terrupted by the introduction of the ‘* American system” 
by Virginia. Gentlemen must not make wry faces when 
they are told that the seeds of this system were sown 
by Virginia. Sir, the restrictive system, the non-in- 
tercourse laws, and the embargo, which fell with such 
a heavy and disastrous hand upon the commerce of Massa- 
chusetts, had their origin in the Virginia doctrines of that 


day. These measures greatly crippled and weakened 
the commerce of Massachusetts. Yea, sir, they cost her 
millions. Before she had time to recover her wonted 
energies, she was again driven from the ocean by the late 
war. A succession of adverse events crowded upon her, 
one close upon the heels of another, until utter ruinseem- 
ed to be her certain doom. Her Citizens were thrown 
completely out of employment; they saw every thing de- 
caying and falling into ruin around them. These things 
produced very great excitement, as a matter | of course; 
and the orators of the day said many foolish things, I have 
no doubt,’ and some of the people committed some foolish 
acts. But, sir, attheir maddest period, they never went, 
by a stone’s throw, as far as South Carolina has now gone. 
During the war we ascertained cur weak points. We 
saw, as I before have stated, that we were dependent up- 
on foreign Powers for the essential articles for carrying 
onawar. We of the South and West saw and felt the 
great necessity of building up some system of policy 
which would make us completely independent of all fo- 
reign Powers. The Virginia policy of protecting domes- 
tic manufactures by laying high duties on foreign goods 
imported here, was adopted in 1816, with increased ener- 
gy. By this time, however, Massachusetts had recom- 
menced her old and favorite pursuit, and was fairly again 
before the breeze, prosecuting a most vigorous and pro- 
fitable commerce. But here, again, she was doomed to 
another sad reverse of fortune. We commenced build- 
ing up the American system. We told Massachusetts 
that she must divide her profits with the manufacturer 
and the farmer. In short sir, by legislative act after 
legislative act, we drove her almost entirely from the 
ocean, and compelled her, in self-defence, to take shel- 
ter in the workshops. Yes, sir, we coerced her to 
commence manufacturing; and what her hand findeth 
to do, she does with all her might. She became recons 
ciled to her fate, and determined to make the most out 
of manufactures that she could. And now, sir, just as 
she and others, who have, under the protection held 
out and extended by our laws, ventured all they have in 
that system, are beginning to realize some of its benefits, 
she and they are told by us, you must now turn your at- 
tention to something else; you must abandon your mil- 
lions vested in manufactures; your profits are entirely too 
great. Jt is true, we could pursue the same business if 
we would; the tariff, or protecting laws, give us the same 
protection south of the Potomac that they give you north 
of it, but we do not choose to avail ourselves ef these ad- 
vantages, and we have determined you shall not. This is 
the state of things upon which we are now called to act, 
and I appeal to gentlemen to pause before they make this 
sacrifice. 1, for one, cannot find it in my soul to do it; I 
consider it a ruinous step to the whole nation; 1 consider 
it most dishonorable and dishonest to withdraw now our 
plighted protection from those States who, under the pre- 
sumed good faith of an American Congress, have em- 
barked their allin“the system. Sir, I represent liberal 
and enlightened freemen on this subject, and 1 will not 
do an act so totally unworthy of them as this would be; 
an act which they would disdain to do; an act which I 
should feel merited their frowns and their scoffs. My 
constituents, sir, have no feelings of ill-will to gratify to- 
wards Massachusetts, or any of the other States, and es- 
pecially none towards Massachusetts. They feel that their 
interest can in nowise be promoted by destroying the 
prosperity of any of the New England States. Sir, since 
I have had the honor ofa seat in this House, I have found 
none more willing to do justice to my constituents than the 
Representatives from Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. My constituents know these things, 
and appreciate them. Many other most interesting views 
might be presented to the committee on this subject, but 
I feel that I have detained them already too long, and 
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‘will, therefore, pass on by merely glancing at one or two 
other subjects. 
: Woor. © 
. Twill now, very briefly, notice the growth and manu- 
facture of wool, and the first thing to which I will call 
the attention of the committee on this subject, is, the 
amount of capital vested in this business. 
It is useless, sir, for me to maké any comment upon 
thisitem; I therefore content myself with merely calling 
„the attention of the committee to the amount of capital 
. employed, the number of persons engaged and supported 
by it, and the amount of agricultural products consumed 
‘by it. He that runs may read, and every man can esti- 
mate for himself what the effect upon the community, 
particularly the farming community, will be by destroy- 
“ing this branch of our national industry. 
The probable number of sheep in the Unit- 
ed States is 20,000,000, and worth, on an 
average, two dollars per head, - 
The sheep farms, generally, do not support 
- three sheep to the acre, summer and win- 
ter, though the land be pretty good, and 
well managed. Of the 20,000,000 sheep, 
` it is supposed that about 5,000,060 are 
in the State of New York, having had 
3,496,589 in 1825, the Jatest returns at 
hand; and it is known that many of these 
sheep are fed upon lands worth’ from 
sixteen to thirty dollars per acre; and 
in Dutchess county, in which are over 
_ $00,000 sheep, the lands on which they 
- are fed are worth about twenty-five dol- 
- Jars per acre. It is then probable that the 
_ average worth of farms in the United 
States capuble of supporting three sheep 
to every acre throughout the year, is 
ten dollars the acre: 20,000,000 of sheep 
yil require 6,666,666 acres, atten dol- 
ars, 


' 


$40,000,000 | 


s 


65,000,000 


$105,000,000 


Capital in sheep, and lands to feed them, 
The 20,000,000 sheep produced 50,000,000 
pounds of wool annually, the average 
value of which, for three years, 1829, 
1830, and 1831, exceeded forty cents per 
pound, or $20,000,000." (‘The crop of 
1851 was worth more than $25,000,000, ) 
The crop of wool, having reference to 
the whole quantity made into cloth of va- 
rious qualities, is worth #40, 000,000, 
which is about the gross annual product 
of wool and its manufactures in the Unit- 
ed States, If the woollen goods import- 
ed, valued at $6,000,000, be added, 
there will be allowed for each person 
in the United States three and a half 
dollars worth of woollen goods per an- 
num, including blankets, carpets, &c., as 
< “well as clothing. i 
The fixed and floating capital vested in the 
woollen. manufactories in the United 
States, such as lands, water-rights, build- 
ings, machinery, and stock on hand, and 
cashsemployed, may be estimated at 


’ 


40,000,000 
Capital directly. vested in the growth and 
- manufacture of wool, - $145,000,000 
The proportion between the. amount of : 

wool used in the factories, and worked 

up by houseliold industry, is as three to 

two, and, on the. average, it will employ. 

one person to work up 1,000 pounds of 
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_{Fuel, timber, and other 
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wool annuall 
whole. ; 

It is reasonable to suppose that'each laborer 
subsists two other persons, say 150,000. 
in all, deriving a direct support from the 
woollen manufacture, or otherwise. i 

Each person will consume at least twenty- 
five dollars worth of agricultural products 
annually, or $3,750,000 worth of subsist- 
ence. ` 

The average product of farms cultivated 
for the supply of food does not excéed 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre yearly, 
after subsisting the cultivators, and those 
dependent on them. It will therefore 
require 1,500,000 acres of land to feed 
those manufacturers and their depen- 
dents, worth, say, fifteen dollars per 
acre, is - =- - : 


y, or 50,000 persons in the 


22,500,000 


tee anne renee 


Capital involved in the growth and manu- 
facture of wool in the United States, `- $167, 


500,000 
The annual value created by, or accruing to, agricul- 
ture, because of the growth and manufacture of wool, 
may be thus shown: 
Wool, 
Provisions to manufa 


-~ $20,000,000 
3,750,000 


500,000 


cturers,' . 
products of th 
land, supplied - 5 


Charges for transportation, and food of 
horses and other animals employed, be- 
cause of the factories, 


e 


500,000 
$24,750,000 
The following should rightfully be added 

to show the whole operation of the wool- 
Jen-manufactures in the United States: 
For every 100,000 pounds of wool manu- 
factured there is a constant employment, 
equal to the labor of six mén, in the 
erection and repair of buildings, mill- 
wrights’ and blacksmiths’ work, and in 
the building and repairing of machinery, 
whether for wool worked up in the fac- 
tories or in families, say. 3,000 men, 
whose labor subsists at least: 9,000 other 
persons, 12,000 in all,.and: consume each- 
twenty-five dollars worth of agricultural 
produce annually, is 


300,000 


$25,050,000 


Making the whole number of persons employed because 
of the manufacture of wool, 162,000, and requiring of 
the product of manufacture, for materials and subsistence, 
the very large amount per annum of $25,050,000. And 
it should be observed that there is no foreign market to 
which we can send our $25,000,000 worth of wool], and. 
breadstuffs, and meats. It would ali be as if annually-lost 
to landholders and cultivators, were the home market de~ 
stroyed in abandoning the manufactures of wool; and those 
who are now -consumers of the products of agriculture 
must, of necessity, become producers, and lessen the 
prices of grain, &c. 


COTTON. . 


The next subject is cotton, ene 
‘The principal ground of complaint in the South is the 
fall in price of their great staple, cotton. A very brief 
statement of facts will set this upon its proper footing. A 
general remark, applicable to all branches of business, 
will apply to the growth of cotton in the United States: 
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have had but a small value, if any value at all, except be- 
cause of these factories in many places. 
“In the preceding amounts of persons employed or 
subsisted, or wages paid, no régard is had to the very 
numerous individuals employed by, or making profit upon 
the supply or preparation of materials, in the transporta- 
gant profit to the: cotton grower-of the South, and had|tion of them, by land or water, the factories, or in the 
the effect that great profits always have upon every| carriage of the articles made, to the markets for them; 
employment in. this country, where every citizen is at) the value of all which must be much larger than the 
liberty to embark in any business that he may believe] sum paid to workmen employed in the manufacture itself, 
most profitable. ‘Thus it was with the cotton business:| which probably subsists, directly and indirectly, not less 
and from 68,000,000 pounds in 1816, it has now increased than 25,000 persons; affording for the whole an average 
to. more. than. 300,000,000 pounds; and, as a matter of| annual value of $120 each, including, of course, interest 
‘course, prices began to come down; and down and down| on capital earned.” : i ` DTA 
they come, until that business is not much more profita-| I have taken avery hasty view of some of the most im- 
ble than other branches of- agriculture, though I am told] portant branches of American industry. The observa- 
it is still something more so; and I have no hesitation in tions which I have made, have not been upon the details 
saying it would be much more decreased in price than it| of the bill before us. That part of the subject has been 
is, were it not for the home market which our manufac-| most fully and amply investigated by several gentlemen 
tories create. i who have preceded me in the discussion. I think it has 
Itis estimated that these manufactories of cotton con-| been conclusively shown that, if this bill pass, the whole 
sumed upwards of one-fifth of the whole cotton crop| system of which I have been speaking, must fall to the 
jn the United States. South Carolina ought to reflect] ground. If gentlemen are really desirous of understand- 
that, since 1816, the cotton-planting business has spread] ing the details of this bill, I beg them to commune freely 
itself into the Southwestern States, and that they grow| with my friend who sits near to me, [Mr. APPLETON, | 
almost two pounds where the Atlantic States grow one;| who will take a great deal of pleasure in giving them any 
for instance, in 1831, the Atlantic States produced] information on that subject; and I believe all parties ad- 
148,000,000 pounds, and the Southwestern States pro-| mit that no gentleman upon this floor is more competent 
duced 227,000,000. to the task. 5 
. These facts, to my mind, show conclusively the rea-| Upon the whole, after diligent inquiry, after a patient 
sons why the price of cotton is down at its present low| examination of the whole system of protecting our own 
ebb, and they show equally that if it were not for the|labor from foreign competition, a thing which all other 
manufactories, which consume annually about 77,000,000) nations do, I have been brought irresistibly to the con- 
pounds of raw cotton, the price would be made lower} clusion hat it has benefited the farmers; that it has bene- 
than it is. ` fited the mechanics; that ithas benefited our commerce, 
The capital employed in the cotton manufacture in the] foreign and domestic; tbat this system, (by.a voluntary 
United States at this time, is estimated at $44,914,984. | tax, if, indeed, it be a tax at all; when by it we get 
There are 23,300 men employed in this business, and| cheaper and better articles than we ever did before,,) I 
39,000 women, and 5,121 children under the age of] say, that this system, while it has protected our own citi- 
twelve years, The wages paid to these men, women, | zens, has supplied the current expenses of Government, 
and children, per annum, is $12,155,722. has paid off an immense national debt, which otherwise 
The number of persons subsisted directly by the cot-; must have been paid by grinding and oppressing the peo- 
ton manufacture is 131,481, ple by the most odious of all systems—a direct tax. ‘ 
1,641,353 pounds of starch are consumed by them an-| To show that it furnishes to the consumer cheaper 
nually: 17,245 barrels of flour for sizing, are consumed] and better articles of use and consumption among them, 
by them. I need only enumerate a few leading articles of .ne- 
46,519 cords of wood are used by them. cessity. : 
24,420 tons of mine coal, and upwards of 9,000 tons of| Coarse cottons, when we had to rely on the foreign 
charcoal, are consumed. manufacturer, sold at from twenty to twenty-five cents. 
I omit many items, and enumerate these merely to show| By the act of 1816, a duty of eight and three-fourths cents 
the intimate connexion between the agriculture and labor| was imposed on the foreign article. This nearly excluded 
of the cbuntry and the cotton manufactories. Nothing] it, and made the business very profitable to our own citi- 
can be more interesting than this subject, and, if I had| zens. The consequence was, as it always will be in this 
time, I would pursue it through all its various ramifica-| country of free and equal laws, that there was a great 
tions, and show its effects upon the community; but I rush of capital intothis business. The law held out equal 
must pass on. advantages to every citizen inthe United States, whether 
he lived in Georgia, Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Massachu- 
setts. And I have been told by an honorable member of 
this House from North Carolina, that he knew of one es- 
tablishment in that State, employing about one hundred 
thousand dollars of capital, that yielded its proprietor a 
profit of about twenty per cent.; and the honorable gen- 


that the demand has by no means kept up with the sup- 
ply. The whole crop of cotton grown in the United 
States, in 1816, was about 68,000,000 pounds; the price 
of cotton that.year was twenty-nine cents per pound; 
it fell the following year to twenty-six cents; in 1818 it 
“yose to thirty-three -cents; thus giving a most- extrava- 


Grass. 


{ will read a short, but very interesting paragraph on 
the subject of manufacturing glass in the United States. 

“On the whole, it seems quite reasonable to believe 
that the value of the glass manufactured in the United 


States is - - - - $3,000,000} tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Cravrox,] I think, told us at 
The amount of persons employed is - 2,140] the last session,ina speech which he delivered upon this 
Do. do. subsisted, - - 10,800} floor, that he owned an establishment which yielded him 
Do. wages annually paid, - 720,000] a profit of fifty per cent. I am very much pleased at 


And this pleasing fact is manifest, that, while the work- 
men obtain high wages, by which they and their families 
are plentifully and comfortably subsisted, there has been 
a general decline in the seling price of glass, as com- 
pared with what it was before protection was afforded to| very much decreased; and the pri f e 
this interesting manufacture, of about fifty per centum; throughout the United States oy Ree eee this 
and, further, that a large part of the materials used would| home competition from twenty to twenty-five, Sone to 


these profits of my southern neighbors, and hope more of 
them will embark in the business. In Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, the competition has been 
so great, that the profits to the manufacturer have been 
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from six to séven cents per yard; and this isthe effect, in 
my opinion, which adequate ‘protection will have upon 
every branch of our home manufactures. 

Lead formerly sold, in’ the Atlantic cities, at six and 
eight cents pér pound; but since a duty of three cents 
per pound has been imposed on the foreign article, we 
now get it in Missouri at three and a half cents. 

Window glass formerly sold from ten to fourteen dollars 
per ton, i ; 

A duty of three and a half dollars per one hundred 
feet on foreign window glass lias brought the price down 
to the consumer to four and four and a half dollars per 
ton, instead of ten and fourteen. Every cottager now, 
if he choose, may enjoy the light of Heaven, without ad- 
mitting the bleak wind. 

Cut nails were formerly worth from ten to twelve cents 
per pound. By a duty of five cents on foreign nails, we 
get much better nails now at six cents per pound. 

Copperas before the late war was very fluctuating in 
price, but most generally sold at three cents per pound. 
During the war it sold from seventeen to twenty cents. 
After the war we imposed a duty of two cents per pound 


the republic. Thus, sir, would this. system make us in- 
dependent of all the world; and, at the same time that it 
put money into circulation in the interior, it,;would greatly 
improve the physical and moral condition of the whole 
country. eee zi 
But, sit, there is no surplus yetin the treasury; and. E 
think my honorable friend [Mr. Incznsotz] from. the 
Committee of Ways and Means has shown, not only that 
there is not now a surplus, but that there will not be a 
surplus éven as remotely as 1855.. Sir, what are the facts 
on this subject?’ Why, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his annual report, tells us that, on the first of January 
there was a surplus of one million six hundred thousand 
dollars. Now, my friend, [Mr. Iveznsoxz,] who belongs 
to the financial committee of this House, and whose pe- 
culiar province itis to examine into the state of our trea- 
sury accounts, (and, without intending. to pay him a com- 
pliment, I understand, from all sides, that he is complete- 
ly master of this subject,) what does he tell us about. this 
surplus of one million six hundred thousand dollars: now 
in the treasury? Why, sir, he says that there are one 
million six hundred thousand dollars in the treasury; but 


on foreign copperas, and it now sells at two and a half|he tells us that one million four hundred thousand dollars 


cents per pound. And if we are wise, we never again 
shall be dubject to the fluctuations of the foreign article, 
nor shall we be subject to the enormous price which we 
were conipelled to pay during the late war. 

When we imported our alum, we generally had to 
pay about seven and a half dollars per cwt. During the 
war the price rose to eighteen cents per pound. The 
price at present is three and three-fourths cents per 
pound. 

‘Epsom salts were manufactured to a very limited ex- 
tent, if at all, in this country, prior to 1824. While we 
relied upon the foreign manufacture, we had to pay from 
ten to twelve cents per pound. Under the act of 1824, 


~ a duty ‘of four cents per pound was imposed on the fo- ) „e 
_. Yeignarticle, Under this protection, the manufacture of| like mushrooms, between the setting and the rising of the 


this medicine, of such universal use among all classes, 


z anda timely dose of which has saved many a heavy doc- 


tor’s bill, has sprung to very great perfection in our own 
country. Atthe, time the duty of four cents was imposed 
by the act of-1824, the price, as I before stated, was 
from ten to twelve cents per pound. In 1826, it fell to 
seven and a half cents; and in 1831, a much superior 
quality could be bought at three and- a half cents per 
pound. i 

If time would permit, this comparative view might be 
extended to almost every branch of, this system which 


of this surplusis composed, to speak in_the financial lan- 
guage of the day, of unavailable funds.” Or, in plain 
English, sir, this sum of one million four hundred thou- 
sand dollars is composed. of notes upon. broken. banks, 
which nobody will have, and which are likely to be: funds 
in the treasury for some time to come. These are some 
of the blessed fruits of using the local State banks as 
places of deposite for the public funds. And from the 
seed which seems to be sowing, since the edict has gone 
forth that the United States Bank must go down, we have 
‘a goodly: prospect of reaping a very bountiful crop of 
these depreciated, these rotten, these broken bank notes. 
Banks in every direction, anticipating the destruction of ` 
the United States Bank, are springing into existence, 
sun. s 
In New York, onthe 2d and 3d day of the present Le- 
gislature, there were petitions for thirty-four new banks 
in that State. ' 
In Pennsylvania, eleven have been petitioned for from 
the country, beside those. in the cities. 
In Maryland, the Governor recommends a State bank 
founded on State funds. i 
In Alabama, one has, been already incorporated with a 
capital of two millions. oe na 


In my own State, one has been incorporated with a ca~. 


has brought our country to such an enviable height of] pital of three millions. 


prosperity. 

But when these stubborn facts stare gentlemen in the 
face—when they are compelled to admit that the nation 
at large, and that every particular section of it is enjoy- 
ing the highest state of prosperity, they then turn upon 
us, and say there is too much money in the treasury; and 


` that, in order to exhaust and empty the treasury, this sys- 


tem must be pulled down. Sir, if other gentlemen 
-thought on the subject as E do, we could soon employ the 
treasury surplus when there shall be one, mych to the 
advantage of the people, and to the improvement of the 
country. ‘I'am now and always have been opposed to 
~keeping much money in the treasury; but I would not 
tear down this systam which has made us so prosperous 
and happy, and throw ourselves at the foot of British 
power and eupidity. No, sir, I would pursue a very dif- 
ferent plan of emptying the treasury. I would build 
- roads and canals, J would clearall our navigable water- 
courses of obstructions, so that the farmer might get to 
market with his produce. In short, I would carry on a 
judicious system of internal improvement. I would build 
up a system of education. that should carry light and 


The Governor of Kentucky recommended one of enor- 
mous capital. 

In Ohio, I believe one has been incorporated with a 
capital of seven millions of dollars. 

In Louisiana, a bank has been incorporated, with eight 
branches, and very large capital; the amount not exactly 
recollected. 

In North Carolina, a bank has been incorporated, with 
a capital of two millions of dollars, with branches -at dis- . 
cretion; and thus, and thus we proceed, cramming ‘every 
hole and corner of the country with this stagnant paper 
of local banks, which is not able to travela Sabbath day’s 
journey without being depreciated fifteen and twenty per 
cent. We are in a very fair way to have.a new and ample 
addition of shin plasters, as they were called by the old 
farmers when I was a boy. Yes, sir! Fayetteville, Virgi- 
nia Saline, Owl Creek. j 

. These notes, once sent out, they must fall somewhere, 
and nine times out of ten they will fall upon the laboring, 
the innocent, unsophisticated part of the community. 

But, sir, I must return to the question of a surplus in 
the treasury; I hope the committee will excuse this die 


knowledge to every cottage in the remotest corners of] gression, 
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` We- see, then, ‘that, of thé one million six hundred 
thousand dollars in the treasury, one million four hundred 
thousand dollars must be deducted for broken bank notes, 
which will leave then only two hundred thousatid dollars 
for the surplus.. Another item,with which the Secretary 


makes out his surplus, is seven hundred thousand dollars, |- 


which is the money. deposited under the treaty of Den- 
mark, and which belongs not to‘the Government, but- to 
our citizens, who are entitled to it as an indemnity for 
spoliations which were committed upon them. This mo- 
ney.igtiable to be called for at any momënts -It belongs 
to individuals, and can form no part of the surplus. This 
sum must “be deducted, and then, instead of a surplus in 
the treasury on the first of January, we have an actual 
déficit of five hundred thousand dollars. Add to this the 
- floating debt, or appropriations made heretofore by law, 
which are just as sacred asthe funded debt, and which re- 
Main yet unsatisfied; and we have, instead of a surplus, 
an actual deficit of nearly six millions.’ The floating debt 
is five million four hundred and séventy-five thousand 
two hundred and two dollars and twenty-six cents. And 
the honorable- gentleman proved. conclusively, to my 
mind, that we shall not have a surplus in the treasury up 
to. 1835. Who has controverted his facts or his argu- 
ment? Did the gentleman from Georgia? Not one word. 
Did the member from Tennessee? He did not even squint 
atit. Did the géntleman from Pennsylvania? Not atall. 
Who then has: met the argument of my honorable friend? 
Why, the chairman of the committee has attempted it. 
And how, sir? Does he deny the facts? No. He insists 
that this was the way the treasury was. managed in the 
days of Mr, Lowndes. Yes, sir, in those days when we 
were borrowing money to defray the ordinary expenses] 
of Government, and could not possibly make the two 
ends meet, The gentleman-has forgot that the adminis- 
tration was then striving to hide its poverty, and was 
keeping up appearances as well as it could, to the end 
that it might borrow money. This policy does not har- 
monize well with a surplusin the treasury, The honora- 
ble chairman seems to be disposed to conduct the finances 
of the nation upon the same plan that an individual would 
do when he would borrow money of one man to pay 
another. This is wretched policy in private life, and T 
cannot believe it is much better in public. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that it is shown most conclu- 
sively that the surplus in the treasury does not call upon 
ug, at this time, to apply the pruning knife. So I cannot 
vote for this bill with a view of getting rid of a surplus in 
the treasury. 

Some gentlemen talk of destroying this system because 
they say they are in favor of ‘free trade.” Sir, dogen- 
tlemen know what they mean by < free trade?” If they 
mean what I expect they do, I take the liberty of telling 
gentlemen there is no such thing as ‘free trade.” It 
never has, I expect it never will exist. All the parade 
which Mr. Huskisson has made about the free trade sys- 
tem in England amounts to nothing. I should be glad if 
gentlemen who talk about ‘free trade” would oblige me 
so far as to.let me know what articles of our produce 
are admitted into the English ports upon the free 
trade” principle. Our great staples are every one (un- 
less cotton be excepted) virtually, if not expressly, 
prohibited. i 

But suppose England was in good earnest on the sub- 
ject, and would take off all her restrictions, if we would 
take off ours, I ask gentlemen if they would be willing 
to do it? England has too much capital. Her system 
has too much age. She has too much experience. Her 
labor is too cheap, unless we want to reduce our Jaborers 
to the low and degraded condition of English laborers. 
Our laborers are not prepared to work at nine pence a 
day, as the English do; and I hope the time is far distant 
when they will be driven to that necessity. English ma- 


— 


nufacturers are at least:two centuries in advance of ours... 
With all these advantages, it would- not only be folly, but 
it would be perfect madness in us-to.enter into competi 
tion with England, on what gentlemen are pleased to cal} 
free trade.* i i : ay 


> « As*early as 1699, Parliament declared. ‘that no 


wool, yarn; or woollen manufactures of their, American 
plantations should be shipped there, or even laden, in ore 
der to be transported from thence to any place whatever: 

This was the commencement of restrictions. en coloniat 


manufactures. ~ $ . 
**In. 1719, the House of Commons declared ‘that the 


erecting manufactories in the colonies tended. to lessen ' 
their dependence ‘upon Great Britain.’ 


“While the colonies were increasing in population, and 


endeavoring to secure to themselves, in some degree, the’ 
benefits of their own industry and economy, complaints 


were constantly made to Parliament by interested indi- 


viduals, that the colonists were not only carrying on trade, 
but were setting up manufactures detrimental to Great 
| Britain. 


These complaints produced an order of the 
House of Commons, in 1731, directing the Board of Trade 


to inquire and report ‘with respect to laws made, ma- 
nufactures set up, or trade carried on, detrimental to the 
trade, navigation, or manufactures of Great Britain.” eee! 
“In a report made in pursuance of this ofder, the’... . 
commissioners found. that ¢ertain trades carried 
manufactures set up in the colonies, .were injuri 
trade, navigation, and manufactures of the parenteountry. _ 
t Among the manufactures were enumerated those of 
wool and flax, iron, paper, hats, and leather. . 
“ The commissioners conclude their report by sayings - 


to the 


‘from the foregoing statement, it is observable that there 


are more trades carried on, and manufactures set up, in 


the provinces on the continent of America, to the north- 


manufactures, which puts them under'g' 
well as under greater temptations, for pr ng for them- 
selves at home; to which may be added} in:the charter 
governments, the little dependence they have upon the 
mother country; consequently the small restraint they. 
are under in any matters detrimental to their interests.’ 
And, therefore, we humbly beg Icave to report and sub- 
mit to the wisdom of this honorable House, the substance 
of that we formerly proposed in our report on the silk, 
linen, and woollen manufactures herein before recited, 
namely, whether it might not be.expedient to give those 
colonies proper encouragement, for turning their industry 
to such manufactures and produce as might be of service 
to Great Britain, particularly to the production of nayal 
stores.’ 

“The company of hatters in London complained that 
great quantities of hats were made in New England, and 
exported to Spain, Portugal, and the British West India 
islands; and, through their influence, an act of Parliament 
was procured, not only to prevent the exportation of hats 
from the colonies to foreign countries, and from being 
carried from one plantation to another, but to restrain, to 
a certain extent, the manufacture of them in the colonies: 
In 1732, hats were prohibited from being shipped, or even 
laden upon a horse, cart, or other carriage, with an intent 
to be exported to any other plantation, or to any place 
whatever. At the same time, no hatter in the colonies 
was allowed to employ more than two Apprentices at once 
or to make hats, unless he had served as apprentice to the 
trade seven years; and no black or negro was permitted 
to work at the business of making hats. 


{ necessity, as 
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, Sir, let me give. these £‘ fr 
_cimen or two of the duty whi 
staples: : 5 : 
Cheese, three dollars and fifty cents per cwt. ee, 
- Cider, one hundred dollars and eighty cents -per two 
hundred and fifty-two gallons. : 
Wheat, per quarter of eight bushels, varies; 


‘ts worth sixty-one shillings, the duty is six dollars and six. | ject. J 
teen centsy when seventy-two shillings, it is twenty-four ous speeches on the subject. 
cents; that-is;-when it is one dollar and eighty cents a; bill. 


rade” gentlemen a spe-| 
is laid on-our principal; tlemen cried no! no! 


sion, whenever a proposition was made. to adjourn, gerr 


Yes, sir; these very gentlemen kept us here. until the 
16th of- July, for the avowed purpose of accommodating” 
the difficulty between the North and the South... The. 


when it whole country was ransacked. for testimony on the sub- 


-Espent. day after day listening to long and lumin- 
We finally agreed upon.a 


It contained some features I did not like. I thought 


bushel, and under, it pays a duty of seventy-seven centsa|it yielded too much to the South, T was apprehensive 
bushel; but when it rises to two dollars and sixteen cents | that.the reduction of the revenue would be too great and 


a bushel, the duty-is only three cents a bushel. 


rarely happens. a ees 
Barley, oats, rye, wheat meal, flour, oat meal, Indian 


his; too sudden. 


But I was told’by the moderate men of both 
sides of the question that it was best to have it settled, 
and that it must be done upon principles of compromise; 


We will never adjourn until this | 
-| diffculty about the tariff, as they call it, was settled. 


corn, pease, beans, &c. liave duties in the same ratio to that this bill would settle the question, and that the coun- * 


their value. 


try would be quieted; the Union would be preserved;' 


Printed cottons, seven cents the square yard; ours are jand. every body would know then what to depend upon. 


eight and three-quarters cents the square yard. 
Glass— . ' 
Crown, per cwt., forty dollars. 
German sheet, per cwt., forty-eight dollars. 


Res, tanned, forty per eent.ad valorem. 


a 


“Horses, four dollars and eighty cents cach. 
Lambs, prohibited. 
Leather, and manufactures of, thirty per cent. 
The duty on beef and pork amounts to a prohibition, 


-|voted against the bill. 


from one dollar and eighty cents to three dol- jat eight millions. y 
c Faixty cents per thousand, according to the length. | votes of this Houses and, according to the doctrine of the 


A few of the nullifiers and a few of the ultra tariff men 
It was admitted that the bill made 
great and important concessions to the South. The re- 
‘duction of the duties was very great, and particularly on 


Hay, five dollars and seventy-six cents for eighteen {articles of Southern consumption. The aggregate reduc- 


tion was then, when. all the facts were fresh before us, 
estimated-at not less than five millions, and some rated it 
The bill. passed: by.two-thirds of the 


nullifiers themselves, this bill was a constitutional one. 
It was hailed every where as the harbinger of more steady 
and quiet times. “It seemed to give such universal satis- 
faction, that I felt proud that I bad voted for the measure, 


Hany gentleman upon this floor will take the trouble jalthough 1 felt at the time that I had yielded too much to 
to look into this, British tariff, [holding up one in his hand,]/ appease the South. 


and after. that will insist upon his “ free trade” system, I, 


But, sir, to my utter astonishment, before we were 


to say the least, shall‘consider him incorrigible, and bent|warm in our seats here, the Committee of Ways and 
upon the destruction of our own farmers, mechanics, and | Means step into the shoes of the Committee on Manufac- 


laborers: , 


tures, and have presented us with this bill, which levels 


Twill not vote for this bill now, because the ink with {at one fell blow the whole system of American industry; 


doall that work over again. 


< which the bill of the last session was: engrossed is hardly Jand gentlemen get up here and tell us that they do not 
And we are now called upon to|/intend to-speak, but they intend to Vote; that minorities 
We spent too much time|may speak, but majorities must act. 


They seem deter- 


and too much money at the last session in passing that bill [minced to force the bill through the House per fas aut ne 


for me now to give my vote to destroy it before I have | fas. 
Sir, it isa universal principle with me never tol believe it does not require to be translated to the 


tried it. 


condemn any thing untried; particularly any thing that} House. 


Here is a scrap of Latin for you too, sir; but I 


But if the honorable gentleman from Georgia 


cost as much time, as much.tabor, and-as much money, as|[Mr.. Warne] had not been so kind and condescend- 


“that bill did. © How much tithe did we spend at that bill | ing‘as'to.explain to us his Latin and French* the. other 


last session? The journals-will speak on this subject.. I] evening, I should have felt it necessary to buy myself 
should like to know. how gentlemen: can justify them-ja Dictionary of Quotations. I can get Latin and French 
selves to their constituents in the course they have pur-| enough of my friend Pishey Thompson, on the ave- 
sued upon this subject. I remember well, that, last seg-|nue, for a dollar and a quarter, to do me the whole ses- 
sion. But; if other gentlemen will follow the example- 
«The manufkclurers of iron next claimed their-share! of the honorable member from Georgia, I shall be saved 
in the benefits to be derived from the colonies. They į that expense. i { 
were willing the poor colonists should reduce theiron ore,| But to the subject again: I should be glad if gentle- 
with which their lands abounded, into pigs, and even bar| men, who voted for this bill in July last, would conde- 


, iron, and that the same be brought to their doors duty|scend to tell me what new lights they have had on the sub- 


free, provided they could monopolize the manufacture of} ject since, that they will now vote to repeal that bill be- 
it beyond this incipient. stage. Jn the year 1750, Parlia- i 


ment permitted pig and bar iron to be imported from the 
colonies into London duty free, but prohibited the erec- 
‘tion or continuance of any mill, or other engine for slit- 
‘ting or rolling iron, or any plating forge, to work with 
tlt hammer, or any furnace for making steel, in the colo- 
nies, under the penalty of two hundred pounds. E 

“ More effectually to carry this act into execution, eve- 
ry such mill, engine, plating forge, and furnace was de- 
clared a common.nuisance, and the Governors of the co- 
Tonies, on the information of two witnesses, on oath, were 
directed io cause the same to be abated within thirty 
days, or to forfeit the sum of £5002'—Pithin’s Political 
A Civil History of the United States, vol. 1, pp. 101, 
Pay and ’3. E 3 


* The Hon. Mr. Musrensens, of Pennsylvania, in dn 
eloquent reply to this speech of Mr. Wing, in allusion to 
the number of Latin and French quotations, which he 
(Mr. Wixpe] had made, said that he [Mr. Musrensene] 
would make a quotation too, but it should not be in Latin 
or French, butit should be in the language of those from 
whom he said he was proud to say he himself had descend- _ 
ed. He said ‘it should be in German, and was this— 

“Thue recht, fuerchte Gott, und. sheu selbst den Teufel nicht.” 

He said be supposed he must follow up the example of 
the gentleman, [Mr WILDE, ] and give the translation. 
He said that mach of the beauty and strength of the origi- 
nal would be lost in the translation, but he would give it, 

« Do what is right, trast in God, and fear not even the devil.” . 


~ 
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fore it goes into operation. Sir, do gentlemen know that: 
it will not answer every purpose for which it was intend- 
ed? But gentlemen say we’ must save the Union; that 
South Carolina has taken her stand, and, unless.we re- 
peal the. tariff laws, she. will. dissolve the Union. Yes, 
sir; South Carolina. gave us until the lst of February to 
repeal the laws; and if we do. not, she will. do it for us; 
by a process of nullification. -And gentlemen here seem 
frightened almost out of their wits for fear that the awful 
crisis (lst of. February) will arrive before we comply with 
her peremptory, unreasonable, and disloyal commands. 
ifThad no other: reason for voting against this bill, the 
attitude which South Carolina has assumed would be all- 
sufficient for me. I will not legislate with a bayonet at 
my bosom. 1 will not yield to the demands of nullifica- 
tion. . I will make no compromise with those who trample 
the constitution and Iaws of my country under foot. No, 
sir! Let South Carolina strike her flag of rebellion; let 
her stack her arms; let her spike her cannon; let her say, 
and let her show us by deeds, that she is for the constitu- 
tions the laws, and the Union, and then, sir, I will listen 
most patiently to her story of grievances, whether ima- 
ginary or real; and I, for one, will do all in my power to 
- give her satisfaction and contentment. 

But, sir, is there any gentleman here who has told us, 
or who will now tellus, that this bill, if passed into a law, 
will be satisfactory to her? ‘The gentleman from Georgia 
seems to be as familiar with the leading nullifiers of South 
Carolina as any body. He has told us a long story about 
having acted as second to some of them on the banks of 
the: Savannah, and, from his deportment here, I should 
think he was following hisold employment. He seems to 
be second to nullification here. At any rate, he seems to 
be her principal spokesman in this House. Has he told 
us that South Carolina will be satisfied with this bill? 
Not he. 1f we are to infer any thing from what he said, 
it is that she will not be satisfied. He avowed that no 
man had any right to pledge South Carolina to this bill. 
Here are we destroying the country in order to save the 
Union, and will most certainly fail in the object we are 
attempting. Iconsider any action by this House, at this 
time, as improvident and unwise, if not criminal. Any 
thing we may do here this session on this subject, will be 
considered as a concession to nullification. It will be 
considered throughout the country as a yielding to its de- 
mands by us as the representatives of the whole people. 
It will be hailed by South Carolina as a glorious victory. 
Whether she believes it or not, she will say she drove us 
into the measure; and by this very act of ours, this perni- 
cious shrub may strike root in our soil; it may require 
much treasure and the shedding of much blood before it 
can be extirpated. Jt were cruel to them, in my opinion, 
to let them proceed further in their parricidal career. It 
were mercy to them to stop them now, even if it must be 
done by shedding of blood. Stop them peaceably if we 
can, but forcibly if we must, My advice is, to stop them 
now, and at once. In my judgment this would be noble 
economy of human life and of human blood. 
we, through a want of independence and decision, should, 
by any act of ours, give countenance to this wild, distract- 
ing, and jargonizing system, it may gather strength from 
one cause or another, and the union of the States may be 
dissolved, and the ploughshare of desolation and slaughter 
may pass fiercely over millions of our innocent and unof- 
fending people. 

I repeat, sir, that South Carolina has said she would be 
satisfied with nothing short of an abandonment of the pro- 
tective system. To this {can never agree. Sir, would 
she ina few years, if we yield to her demands now, agree 
to pay evena revenue duty? She has furnished, in my 
mind, some indications that if she succeeds in prostrating 
the protection which is given to our own citizens, she will 
next refuse to pay even a revenue duty. Sir, there are 


For, sir, if 


some circumstances that Jook very much as if South Ca. 
rolina had. been tampered with by our great rival across. 
the water. Things look a.good deal as if she had taken 
it into-her head that if she was once out of the Union, she 


would be.able to form connexions more advantageous thane.) 


those by which we are at present surrounded. And there 
are not wanting enemies to this Union, who, like the ser-. 
pent, are twining. themselves about her, and. impress- 
ing it-upon her that. she is oppressed and- badly. treats 
ed here; and. that it would be much to -her advantage 
to. separate from us. It is a notorious fact, that, a-fo- 
reigner by birth, and to this day, I believe, a foreigner in 
feeling and sentiment, has dwelt in her. own bosom, and 
has been constantly pushing her forward to the attitude 
which she now occupies. : 

T hold in my hands the United States Telegraph of the 
20th December last; and F invite the attention of the conie 
mittee to an article in it, which I will read, and which,in. 
my opinion, goes strongly to confirm what I have before 
said on the subject of South Carolina desiring a connexion 
with our old enemy and great rival across the waters.. E 
will read the text, and then the commentary, both of . 
which, in my opinion, are entitled to be specially noticed 
at this critical juncture of our affairs. ‘ 

‘< My friend admitted all I said to be true. But,” said 
he, “if we were not so perplexed with our finances at 
home, we would soon put a stop to the rising greatness. 
and prosperity of the United States?” “And how?” said 
I. ‘Why,’ said he, “we would instigate the Southern 
States to rebel against the other States; we would:con- 
vince the people of the cotton-growing States that your 
tariff oppresses them, and.we would offer them such pro- 
tection and such commercial advantages, as would induce 
them to rebel; and in less than five years we would pro- | 
duce a separation of the Union.”  ¢* But,” said J, “ pro- 
bably you would be disappointed; you know you calcu- 
lated on the Eastern States joining you during the late 
war, but you were disappointed, and probably you would 
be disappointed again.” “No,” said he, “we know 
better how to manage these matters; we could with our 
fleets protect them, and our merchants would take their 
produce and carry to them manufactured articles, duty 
free, for their own use, and for the purpose. of smug- 
gling into the other States, and thus, by these ‘and other 
means, (which I understand to be a liberal: application 
of secret service money,) we would soon put a stop to 
the increasing wealth, powcr, and independence of your 
country.” 

This, sir, is the text; now lct us bave the commentary’. 
The editor says: ; os 

t The preceding is from the New York Advocate, and 
contains a part of a conversation between an Englishman 
and one of the great men in London, some years ago. 
It is published by the Advocate as, in its opinion, throw- 
ing some liglit on the late transaction in the South. . We 
should have thought that a very small share of discre- 
tion would have prevented the Advocate from taking 
such a position, as it surely is not much calculated to aid 
his cause. l : 

“If it be believed at the South, does the Advocate ex- 
pect that such a belief will act as an inducement to the 
people of the South to relax in any exertion to get clear 
of the tariff? 1f it be believed by the friends of the tariff, 
will it-encourage them to persistance in their measures, 
by showing that they have greater obstacles to encounter 
than they have previously thought they had? 

t The Advocate has outwitted itself. We publish it 
for what it is worth.” a 

This article, in my opinion, proves atleast the freedom 
of the press in this country. The editor of this paper is 
the public printer of the United States to both Houses of 
Congress; and while we, the representatives of the peo. 
ple, are here in session, these sentiments have been pub- 
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lished and proclaimed almost within the portals of the 
capitol. This paper, too stands at the head of the-whole 
corps of nullifying newspapers; and I believe the editor 
understands the feelings and views of the nullifiers as well 
as any man. does. When I first read the text in the Tele- 
graph, before L got to the commentary, I felt sure that 
the editor had published thisalleged conversation for the 
purpose of giving it his most decided reprobation: But, 
sir, to my mind, instead of reprobating, he has endorsed 
it. Instead of denouncing it as a slander, as I expected 
he. would, he gives us to understand that it may be true, 
and that we had better mind how we deal with South Ca- 
rolina. In my opinion, it warrants this construction most 
fully. Sir, we are told here that it is not much calcu- 
lated to aid the cause of the Advocate. What is the cause 
of the Advocate, I ask? Why, it is the cause of the 
Union of the States. And the editor of the Telegraph 
pays the people of the South but a poor compliment when 
he insinuates that it is only necessary for them to know that 
Great: Britain will give them countenance and take them 
into favor, to tutn them against their own. country. He 
says the publication of this alleged conversation is calcu- 
lated to have this effect, if I understand him. At least; 
it would so operate in the South. . I do not know how far 
the people of the South have lost their love of country; 
but if they can tamely submit to such an imputation as this 
conveys upon them, they must be pretty far gone. Such 
an imputation would inflame and excite my constituents 
to the highest pitch of indignation. ‘They would lose no 
time in repelling it as a foul calumny. 

Mr. Chairman, T have no unkind feelings towards my 
brethren of the South; and especially, sir, have I none 
towards the talented and eloquent sons of South Carolina. 
But, sir, while I say this, L must be permitted to say that 
for their political principles I entertain the most unyield- 
ing and the most uncompromising hostility. But, sir, the 
people of the South have my compassion rather than my 
enmity. I look upon them as laboring under a most 
fatal delusion. I hold the present administration culpa- 
ble, to a very great degree, for the unfortunate attitude 
which South Carolina has assumed. For the last four 
years the whole tendency of the Government has been 

. towards anarchy. Sir, the doctrines of the numerous 
veto messages which we have had within the last four 
years, have all tended powerfully in that way. ‘They have 
created. a deep-rooted jealousy among portions of the 
people, adverse to this Government and all its institutions. 
They have tended to ‘array. one section of the Union 
against another. They have been calculated to array one 
class of our citizens against another, and none of these 
more so than the doctrines of the bank veto. These 
things, I have no doubt, have had their weight with South 
Carolina.” She thought, as the administration practised 
upon the disorganizing and jacobinical principles, that 
she might do the same. She saw Georgia trampling the 
constitution, the treaties, the laws, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, under her feet. She heard 

“the President tell the poor Indian that he must submit to 
Georgia, for that he, the President, had no power to stay 
her ruthless hand. She saw all these things, and she lent 
her aid in pushing them on. She thought that the Presi- 
dent had gone so far in these directions, that it was im- 
possible for him to retrace his steps, and that he would 
be compelicd to stand by and see her play the game out 
by dissolving the Union. : 

But, sirythe President has found that he has lent an 
easy ear tothe wicked counsellors too long. He finds, 
although he has been re-elected by a triumphant vote of 
his fellow-citizens, -yet there is confusion, distrust, and 
dissatisfaction hurrymg the Government to the verge of 
anarchy. He sees that if he goes on with these doctrines 
of the privy council, that inevitable ruin awaits the coun- 
try; and I do verily believe thatif they had been perse- 


vered in, this Union would have been dissolved before 
the end of this administration. - The President saw the 
mistake he had committed. He saw that t State rights,” 
a plausible name, which artful demagogues have used to. 
conceal the odious principles of nullification which they. 
were disseminating, must lead to nullification: and a dis- 
solution of the Union. ; na 
+ Permit me to remark here, sir, that it is in vain for any 
gentleman to attempt to draw a distinction between | 
“ State rights and State rebellion-- State rights and nulli- 
fication.” In my opihion, they all mean exactly the same 
thing. Whenever the doctrines of ‘State rights,” as, 
insisted upon by the Virginia school, are acted out, they 
must necessarily end in nullification and State rebellion. 
Against these doctrines I have uniformly raised my voice, 
and shall continue to do so, regardless of the source from 
whence they emanate, or of the hue or of the form which 
they may put on. I say, sir, South Carolina was mistak- 
en in supposing that the President bad been so far led 
along by her and Georgia, and others that had gone so far 
into these State right doctrines, that he could not retreat, 
but must fold his arms, and look on and see her nullify 
the laws, and dissolve the Union. Yes, sir, in this South 
Carolina was mistaken, and I am proud she was mistaken, 
for I confess] had some misgivings myself. ` 
Although I felt very certain thë President: wished to 
return to the sound doctrines which he had ‘before so 
steadily maintained, particularly while he was in the Se- 
nate of the United States, yet I confess I did not see how 
he was to escape from the dilemma into which he had 
been drawn by his friends. I brooded for weeks over 
this sad and frightful state of things, by which I saw 
my country surrounded. Iwas almost ready to do that 
which no good citizen ought ever todo. I was almost 
ready to despair of the republic. The annual message 
thickened the gloom by which I was surrounded. ` ‘To 
me, sir, it made darkness visible. But the overruling 
hand of Providence sometimes bringeth good out of evil. 
The bold, daring, and reckless movements of South Ca- 
rolina aroused the old man from that false security in 
which his parasites had lulled him to repose. He saw 
the Government which he had been called upon to ad- 
minister by a confiding people, on the crumbling verge 
of. ruin. One more step, and that.Government, and that 
people, would have been plunged into irretrievable wo 
and wretchedness. He made a sudden pause—-and,: to 
the utter astonishment of all patties, friends and foes, he 
whirled right about, and, at one leap, he cleared all the 
difficulties which lay in his way—veto messages, Georgia, 
nullification, and all, were quite thrown out of the view. 
He called a council of his prime ministers; and it was 
solemnly determined that the only expedient and safe 
mode of administering this Government was that which 
had been adopted by the father of his country, the good, 
the great, the illustrious Washington. The result of this 
council was the proclamation. Sir, vou all know that I 
have never been in the secrets of the cabinet. This pro- 
clamation, therefore, took me by surprise. T was sitting 
one evening in the hotel, in silenceand melancholy: Thad 
been meditating on the distracted and wretched condition 
of my country, until I felt perfectly desperate, ready almost 
for any state of things that might come. I had arrived 
at the conclusion that a civil war was certain. Just as I 
was at the lowest point of depression and. desperation, I 
was startled from my reverie -hy a friend, who asked me 
if Lhad seen the President’s. proclamation. Proclama- 
tion, said I--No. He handed me a copy. {immediately 
rose and went to my room, lighted my candle, and com- 
menced reading. 1 found it replete with sound doctrines, 
which had always met my hearty approbation; and, by 
the time I had finished it, I found myself rising involun- 
tarily from my seat, and, for the first time in my life, I 
was almost ready to shout huzza for Jackson! But when 
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New York, and to"havé:appealed'to her delegation; and . 
particularly to the friends of the. Vice President elect. 
Lam sure, sir, that, whatever may have been the cha- ` 
racter of his remarks, had I been present, I should have 
had no occasion to complain of the language of the gentle- 
man from Georgia—TI rely too confidently on the uniform: 
courtesy and urbanity of that gentleman, to believe 
that he: would, on any occasion, violate the “strictest 
rules of propriety and decorum : he must, however, par- 
don me, sir, for expressing my surprise. and- regret: to 
learn that he should have referred, in any-manner. whats: 
ever, to one of those miserable effusions which are daily.» 
despatched hence by the many spies in Washington; that : 
he should have condescended to notice an anonymous 
communication charging the Governor. of our State-with 
attempting to influence the votes of my colleagues on the 
question before us. The gentleman.from Georgia, Tun: - 
derstand, disclaimed all confidence in the story; 1 know, 
sir, that he is too candid and ‘too just to:believe’'in such 
fabrications. 1f gentlemen desire to know the opinions 
of the Governor of New York upon the question of as 
reduction of the duties, they aré to be found in an au- 
thentic shape, recorded in his message to the Legislature . 
of that State. But itis not necessary, sir, to detain the 
committee for the purpose of vindicating a character 
without reproach, and as far beyond the reach of the poor. 
calamnies of any ‘ spy in Washington,” as-my colleagues 
are above the control of avy influence but those which 
direct the judgments of patriotic and just men... 

But, Mr. Chairman, an appeal was madeé‘to the friends 
of the Vice President elect; and I understand that it was 
intimated, at least, that to promote his popularity in the 
South, it was necessary for them to support the bill undér 
consideration; in. other language, whatever might be their 
principles, they must be surrendered to personal and po- 
litical considerations. There are some propositions, sir— . 
some appeals, that no language can render acceptable to 
those to whom they are addressed. No matter in what fas- 
cinating manner the gentleman from Georgia may have aps 
pealed to my colleagues, though the suggestion may have 
been wreathed in poetry, every member addressed must 
still have felt himself called upon to reject an appeal, im- 
plying such a destitution of manly independence and 
political integrity. Tam ata loss to discover, sir, in what -¢ 
part of the political history of our State it is, that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia finds the evidence that her delegation 
have ever sacrificed principles for men. ` Is it, sir, in the 
political revolution of 1800, when New York aided so 
materially in establishing those principles of Government 
which have latterly found so many proselytes? “Was it in 
any one of our contests from that time till 1812? Was it’ 
in 1814, sir, when our State was the theatre of war, when 
we had two frontiers lined with troops; and when on a 
another quarter we presented an impregnable rampart 
against the assauits of threatened secession, then believed 
to be no better than rebellion? Is it in any part of this his- 
tory that the gentleman from Georgia finds New York 
sacrificing principles for men? [Mr, Wizpe explained.] - 
It gives me pleasure sir, to hear the gentleman from 
Georgia disclaim any intention to question in any way the 
principles or integrity of New York. IT have again rea; 
son to express my regret that] did not hear the com- 
mencement of his remarks; they had been reported to 
me; others had referred to them in debate, ahd mine was 
certainly the impression generally made upon the commit- 
tce. Lam happy, sir, to be undeceived. 1 thought, sir, í 
that the gentleman from Georgia, with whom we have so 
long acted, could not mistake the political character of our 
State. Inced not remind him of our memorable contest 
in 1824, when, deprecating all humiliating allegiance to 
men, and disregarding personal considerations, the re- 
publicans of New York sacrificed themselves iman effort 
to sustain the principles which were established in 1800; 


the first transport: had passed away; I began to think it 
best ‘not to. halloo until I got-out of the woods. =- -begah 
to think of the doctrines’ of the bank veto. ` I began to 
think of the. violated. faith of the nation with the poor 

and helpless Indians:. I-began to think.it was impossible 

“that the President, i ‘what behad said and done, could 

“now be serioùs in promt gating these doctrines; the very 
yeverse of which had been practised for the last four 
years. These reflections crowded upon me, one after 
another, until: they fell like acold and heavy sickness 
upon my heart. These doubts and misgivings remained 

„with me until the President sent us his most excellent 

“message, which followed up and reasserted the doctrines 
of the ‘proclamation in a mild and dignified, but deter- 
inined tone, which convinced me that he wasin earnest; 
that he had taken’ his stand upon the same ground on 
which our beloved Washington stood during his adminis- 
tration. And so long as he stands upon. this ground, he 
shall receive my decided and unequivocal:support. And 
I believe this is the determination of all those gentlemen 
with whom it has been my pleasure most generally to act 
upon this floor. 

Thave nothing to hope, I have nothing to fear, from 
this administration. From the very first moment that I 
entered the political arena, the overwhelming popularity 
of the present Chief Magistrate was seized by every de- 
magogue within my sphere of action, and wielded, by 
all, for my political, and, by some of them, for my per- 
sonal destruction. ‘To the truth of this, there are many 
here that can bear testimony: My political existence has 
been preserved by the virtue, the intelligence, and the 
proud and noble independence of the freemen of Ten- 
nessee. My personal existence has been preserved by 
the miraculous interposition of Him whose wisdom di- 
recteth, and whose power controls the destiny of all 
things. 

sere that the President, at this time, has taken a 
correct position; believing that he has taken the only po- 
sition which can- preserve this Union; believing that he 
has planted himself by the constitution and laws of his 
country, God forbid that [should throw the Teast obstruc- 
tion in his way. No, sir; when the vessel of State is dash- 
ing among the rocks and whirlpools of political faction, 
it isno time. for us, who really wish tosave the ship, to be 
cherishing our individual grievances of time past: but 
every man should offer up, upon the altar of his country, 
all his personal and political injuries. 1, for one, sir, 
stand ready to make this sacrifice. ‘To sustain the con- 
atitution:and laws of my country, T pledge this right arm, 
and, witht, the last drop of blood that warms and ani- 
“mates my existence. 


Frioay, Januany 25. 

The House having again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole onthe state of the Union, Mr. WAYNE 
in the chair, resumed the consideration of. the 

TARIFF BILL. 

Mr, ARNOLD took the floor, and continued till past 3 
o'clock in conclusion of his speech against the bil, as 
given above. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG, of New York, next addressed 
the. committee. It was my misfortune, said he, not to be 
present at the commencement of the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Winog But we had some ac- 
count of it last night in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr, Vanrox,} and E have heard much more 
from other sources; and, sir, judging from the impres- 
sion made upon the committee, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, whether skilful or not, seems to have cast bis uct far 
and wide upon the waters, to secure friends for the mea- 
sure under consideration. 

That gentleman appears to have referred especially to 


è 
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when Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and New York, 


n, were almost alone in maintaining the republican -maxim 


of “principles, not men.” We were defeated, sir; but 
we have survived the contest: we are still acting together, 
and ina greater cause: and I trust that, whatever specu- 
lative differences of opinion may exist, we may, in a pa- 
triotic spirit of mutual concession, continue forever united 
in measures to preserve the harmony, the constitution, and 
the Union of our country, Our State has hitherto. re- 
sponded. to every appeal to her patriotism and justice, 
and. feel assured, sir, that she will not be found wanting 
in the present most interesting crisis in our affairs. 

The gentlemen from Georgia and from Ohio [Mr. Vix- 
vox] must pardon me for deprecating the character and 
tendency of their remarks. The political allusions of the 
former to coalitions, past or prospective, and the pictures 
of the latter, of rivers of blood, and millions of our 
slaughtered countrymen, are poorly calculated to lead us 


. toa calm, dispassionate, and just decision of thé measure 


under consideration... The gentleman from Georgia must 


«excuse me for saying that the course of the gentleman 
“from Ohio is-most politic, and best adapted to accomplish 


his purpose, which is-to defeatthe bill. If we are to be 
driven from a ‘cool, candid, and: just examination of this 
question; if geographical.prejudices are to be substituted 
for national patriotism—passion and imagination for reason 
and judgment—then, sir, may. we. abandon all hope of 
any adjustment whatever, now or hereafter. I had hoped, 
sir, that, we should have excluded from this debate all ar- 
guments addressed to our political hopes or fears; all ap- 
peals to our local jealousies. Our country has surely 


| suffered enough in the last seventeen years, from the un- 


happy influence of personal ambition, whether of the East; 
the West, the North, or the South; our sectional preju- 


. dices have been appealed to, and our Union has been 


brought to the verge of dissolution. I had hoped, sir, 


‘that for once we might, have a truce of politics; that for 


once we might meet on broad national ground; and, dis- 


carding every local, personal, or political consideration, 


debate and adjust a question upon which certainly the 
harmony, and perhaps the integrity, of the Union may 


depend. 


Sir, the difficulties about this question are not so great 
as they were—not so formidable as gentlemen imagine. 
The chief obstacle is now removed.’ We now hear on al 
sides the republican doctrine, that our revenues-must be 
reduced to'the amount necessary for our federal expen- 
diturés. I congratulate you, sir, and every friend of his 
country, on this important concession of the opponents 
of this bill, on this great revolution in. the sentiment of 
this House. The main point is settled; we have now only 


` to adjust the minor questions of the amount necessary for 


our annual expenditures, the mode of the reduction, and 
the time when this adjustment of our revenues shall be 
made. : 

It is with regret, sir, that I differ with the committee 
who reported this bill, and who deserve so much credit 
for the zeal and ability they have displayed in adjusting 
the details ofa very difficult measure. But in assuming fif- 
teen millions as the amount of revenue necessary for our 


“Federal expenditures, they have, I think, made an unfor- 


‘tunate admission. Because we are out of debt, we must 
‘notbe prodigal. The States are not in the same condition; 
the debt of Pennsylvania is in a ratio to a federal debt of 
one hundred and eighty millions; and we should not for- 
get that the largest portion of the burdens of the country | 
are necessarily authorized by. our town, city, county, and 
State Governments. Our federal expenditures have in- 


- creased faster than our population; the dverage,for the 
“first seven years after the adoption of our constitution 


was less than two million seven hundred thousand dollars; 
that for 1822—3—4, was about ten millions, including 
pensions; and that for 1829, °30, and ’31, thirteen million 


two hundred and fifteen thousand-dollars. My-policy, sir, 
has uniformly. been liberal in regard to- our National ex- 
penditures, in some instances even more’so than.the com- - 
mittee that reported this bill. But I had supposed, ‘that 
considering the increase of our expenditures for: internal’ 
improvement subsequent to 1824; and that that branch of -t 
expenditure would be necessarily diminished, we might,’ ` 
without detriment. te the -public service, apply ‘such di- 
minution to those objects which have attracted the atten- 
tion of the committee. I may be told, sir, of extraprdinary 
expenditures for: pensions, Indian wars, &c.; but how, 
may I ask, are we to employ the millions which must in- 
evitably accumulate in the treasury before we can pos- 
sibly reach, under any modification of the tariff, the 
minimum duties it if proposed permanently to establish? 
Your bank stock is an offset to your public debt, leaving 
your whole surplus for years to come applicable to any 
temporary cxecss of expenditure. Had the bill of the 
committee become à law as reported, in three years'the 
probable excess of revenue, according to their own state- 
ments submitted, would have amounted to between thir- 
teen and fourteen millions. Besides, we must consider 
the effect of substituting. revenue rates for prohibitory 
duties, or duties having a prohibitory tendency. Reduce 
our impostsas we may, sir, we shall not avoid, for some ` 
years to come, a surplus of revenue beyond the wants of 
Government. Why then should we make. provision fo 
two millions additional revenue? If our revenue was’ 
stationary or retrograding, there might be some reason for 
it; but, with a population, trade, and revenue uniformly 
progressive, our difliculty is not how to provide fora de- 
ficiency, but how to guard against too great a surplus of 
revenue. Establish your minimum revenue where you 
may, and you will find it outstripping your estimate ina 
very few years, and demanding a further reduction. Our 
permanent expenditures will reach fifteen millions soon 
enough, without any suggestion or provision by the com- 
mittee. The inevitable effect of providing a surplus ofre- 
venue, will be to encourage extravagance in our federal 
expenditures; the latter wilkalways overtake the former, 
make it what you may; the proposition of the committee 
is essentially nothing less than a recommendation to per- 
petuate an additional revenue ofnear two millions from 
imposts. ; p P we 
We have another expedient, sir, from~an opposite 
quarter, designed to augment, permanently, our revenue 
duties to the extent of three millions annually... "We arè 
to lose our income from. public lands. ‘We are not, sir, 
disregarding special obligations, about to adopt a more 
parental and enlarged policy in regard to our public do- 
main. We are not rejecting all unnatural jealousies, and 
rejoicing, as we ought to do, to see our population spread- 
ing to the borders of Mexico, and tothe extreme moun- 
tains of the West. We are not about removing every ob- 
struction to the growth, prosperity; or improvement of 
every portion of our vast territory. No, sir; the propo- 
sition springs from no friendship. to the rising West; it 
does not propose to discontinue the revenue from public 
lands, but to draw from thence.an annual income to be 
distributed by the Federal Government among the séveral 
States; in order, sir, that this deficiency may be supplied 
by an augmentation of our revenue from customs, and 
that an equal tax may be levied upon the country in ano- 
ther form! Nay, sir, it is still worse; the States are to re- 
ceive about three millions, that the people of those States 
may pay back annually-into the federal treasury the same 
three millions, together with all-the expenses of collec- 
tion! Such is the scheme of finance recommended to us 
by gentlemen of intelligence and distinction. They must 
[parton me, sir, if E cannot perceive the substantial differ- 
ence between this proposition and another for distribut- 
jing our surplus revenue among the States, which, not 
[three weeks since, this House, and wisely too, refused to 
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consider by a vote of more than-two to one. -We shall 
not probably adopt this measure, at least for some years 
to come, unless. we are prepared to do an act of palpable 
injustice to one portion. of the Union, and to the country 
generally, by. securing’a.permanent and extraordinary in- 
` come to our itianufacturers; unless we are determined. to 
increase the discontents inthe South, and to create a new 
source of jealousy between the old and the new States. 
Besides, sir,.these lands: were conveyed to us expressly to 
discharge tbe claims upon ‘our federal treasury, growing 
out of the revolutionary war. As yet wehave received 
but'about forty millions, while we have expended about 
fifty. millions upon our ‘public lands. We have paid off 
seventy or eighty millions of revolutionary debt, for which 
they were pledged by our laws; disbursed many millions 
for pensions and-unfunded debt, originating in the revo- 
lution; and we have actually, at this moment, an annuity 
charged upon the treasury for revolutionary pensions, In- 
dian treaties, and land account, more than -equal to the 
‘annual income from that source of revenue. Itis not pro- 
bable that we shall invade our treasury for this purpose, 
until some of these many obligations are discharged; nor 
can it be desirable to destroy all attachment of the Southern 
and Western States to the Federal Government. 

if, then, sir, our annual expenditures are, for the pre- 
sent, estimated at about thirteen millions, and our income 
from public lands at two and a half to three millions, it 
will require little more than about ten millions from cus- 
toms to meet all the necessary expenses of the Federal 
Government; particularly when we consider that for some 
years to come a surplus revenue is inevitable, and that any 
permanent increase of our federal expenses will no doubt 
be balanced bya gradual augmentation of our income 
from customs, We cannot, therefore, with justice to the 
country, authorize, at this time, a greater amount of duty 
on foreign merchandise than will realize from ten to ele- 


must be reduced to thirteen or fourteen millions. Our 
revenue. from ‘imposts alone.must be brought down to 
about eleven millions; and without permanent prohibitory 
duties, which never will be tolerated in this- country,. 
a higher: permanent duty on protected articles than: 
twenty per cent. cannot be maintained, without produc: 
ing more revenue than the necessities of Government. res: 
quire. . In this state of things, sir, we. may.throw aside all 
our theories on. both sides of this question. Whatever 
may be our opinions, they must yield to the actual:condi-’: 
tion of the country. We must surrender all our. favorite 
speculations to the more substantial- good sense and sound 
understanding of those who never refine-—of that great. =; 
agricultural interest which, happily for our» country; 
controls“its destinies. If thirty or forty, .or even’ fifty 
dollars on every hundred consumed were required for 
the use of Government, that interest would cheerfully sub- 
mit to it; but, sir, theorize as we may, if twenty be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the wants of the treasury,-to twenty will 
our farmers have our permanent taxes reduced.. The bill 
as reported contains many provisions which T should wish’ 
to have amended. Its discriminations, whether the policy 
be wise or not, are not adapted to a confederacy; political 
considerations will compel us, in the end, to equalize the 
imposts on protected articles, whether they are the pro- 
ductions of the North, South, East, or West. But the de- 
tails of a tariff cannot be adjusted to. pleaseall, and Ishall ` 
cheerfully support the measure,’ whatever form it may” 
probably assume. I cannot, however, avoid noticing the 
discriminations in favor of iron and sugar, the policy and 
justice of which are, in my view, extremely questionable. 
Iam aware that my colleague, [Mr. Vernrzancx,] the 
chairman of the committee, has defended the iron duty; 
as that article is necessary in war. He must pardon me: . 
for expressing my surprise that one of his intelligence. 


ven millions of revenue. Our importations for two -years 
past have amounted to more than a hundred millions an- 
nually. If our minimum duties were now to take effect, 
it would be unsafe to assume that amount, as the imports 
were much larger than usual; but, as the minimum duties 
do not take effect for some years, and as the trade and 
consumption of the country will probably increase with 
the reduction of our imposts, it is not probable that the 
importations of future years will fall much, if any, short of 
those of 1831 and 1832, notwithstanding any reduction 
which may be made by a change in the credit on duties. 
Of the importations of 1831, (the year so frequently re- 
ferred to,) amounting to one hundred and three millions, 
T find there were imported, of wool and woollens, fourteen 
millions and « half; of cottons, sixteen millions; of iron, 
and its manufactures, a little less than seven millions; of 
sugar.and molasses, near seven millions and a half; and of 
all other articles coming in competition with the various 
other branches of our industry, about twelve millions; 
taking a total importation, of what are styled protected 
articles, of fifty-seven millions of dollars; and of all other 
dutiable and free articles, forty-six millions. Of the total 
imports, about seventy millions of dutiable articles, chief- 
ly of the protected class, are estimated to have been con- 
sumed in the country. While the exports of the country 
continue to be between sixty and seventy millions, inde- 
pendent of the profits and earnings of our commerce and 
navigation in the foreign trade, there cannot be, after 


1836 or 1837, any considerable reduction from the above. 


estimate. A duty of twenty per cent. upon the protected 
articles, and of ten upon the others, would yield a nett 
revenue of about eleven millions, which, with the income 
from public lands, would make an aggregate receipt into 
the treasury of near fourteen millions annually. 

It is in vain, sir, for us to attempt to evade or to post- 
pone this question. Our revenue from customs and pub- 
lic lands, now estimated at twenty-one millions annually, 


and just views should have conceded an exception, which 
would sanction the doctrine of protection ih all cases 
whatever. Of all articles, iron has the fewest claims to 
protection in our country. It wasa manufacture before’ 
the revolution, and the excessive cost of transportation 
secures to it a monopoly of neighboring markets. No duty 
can be more unwise as a measure of public policy. -No 

tax can be more oppressive to agriculture, commerce and 

manufactures. Brown sugar, too, is one of those neces- 
saries of life which should certainly not be taxed as.it is, 

higher in proportion than other articles. Gentlemen who 

represent other interests complain of these discrimina- 

tions; butI think the advantage is on the side of those in- 

terests which are reduced by this bill to the minimum 

rates,.as they will hereafter remain undisturbed, while the 

duties on the others must continue to be a subject of le- 

gislation, until they are reduced to a corresponding rate. 

itis not for me, sir, to counsel those who represent the 

various branches of industry interested in the fate of this 

bill; but, in their position, I should entreat Congress to 
establish the duties on some permanent foundation, and to 

do it as speedily as possible. 

We have been told, sir, that we passed a bill in July 
last, and that it is improper to pass another before that 
takes effect. Under other circumstances this objection 
would be a strong one; but I appeal to every gentleman 
whether that act does not leave an annual surplus of many 
millions, and whether it is expedient to allow the session 
to pass away, when we know that the revenue will exceed 
the wants of Government. We deceive ourselves, sir, if 
we suppose that the great revolution in our revenue laws, 
demanded by the extinguishment of the public debt, can 
be accomplished in one or two sessions. We must be in- 
spired if we could regulate our indirect and fluctuating 
revenues so as to produce an amount equal, or even near- 
ly so, to our expenditures. This question must employ 
Congress for many sessions to come. The act of July last, 
together with our revenue from other sources, leaves a 
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surplus, varying according to the estimates of gentlemen, 
of from:six-to-eight millions annually... Itis neither pru- 
dent, wise; :nor just, to postpone the: reduction of our re- 
venuë; and permit an accumulation.of twentyror.thirty mil- 
lions in the. treasuryto put in- jeopardy: every: interest, 
and-even:the Union itself... We are also told that this-is 
“not the time for acting upon this questio; trues sivy this 
ig not the most. proper time, ‘for.that time has passed; this 
question ought to-have been adjusted, so far.as our inter- 
nak interests were. concerned, two or three years ago, 
when our attention was first called to it by the President. 
It was the interest. as well as the duty of all concerned 
imour manufactures to have come forward with patriotism, 
and to have submitted to a change which was rendered 
inevitablé by the altered condition of our finances. Had 
sucha course been adopted, we should have witnessed no 
discontent in the South; and I appeal to gentlemen whe- 
ther they woul not have secured for our manufacturers 
ynuch higher imposts than they will ever be able to obtain 
hereafter... The longer this adjustment is postponed, the 
more embarrassing will it be to our internal interests.. I 
pray gentlemen to reflect whether it can be for the inte- 
test of our manufacturers to have this question agitated 
from session to session’. Let them consult our old and 
skilful manufacturers, those who are unconnected. with 
politics, and a latge majority of them will tell-you, ‘we 
care not so much what your rate of duty be, but spare us 
the embarrassments growing out of your perpetual legis- 
lation, make*it what you will; but establish your laws 
permanently, and leave us hereafter undisturbed.”? Such, 
sir, would be the language of every man who’depends on 
his industry, frugality, and enterprise. It is surely time, 
sir, that we should cease to legislate on this subject. For 
seventeen years our manufacturers have been made, most 
wantonly too, the sport and victim of ambition. Not, sir, 
that noble passion, which seeks a glorious name by labor- 
ing to increase the prosperity of nations, and to improve 
n the: condition of the human race, but that contemptible 

^ Sentiment, which tempts us to make the industry of our 

country subservient to political fortunes; to regulate our 

manufacturing policy according to the fluctuations of par- 

ties, ‘and. to advocate or abandon, asit may suit ‘the pur- 

pose of the. hour, any and every constitutional ‘principle 

or public measure proposed, in order'to'secare the short- 
. dived honor of administering the affairs of Government.”. It 
Js time;:siry'to make. an effort to rescue önt intemal in- 
dustry from the uncertain: guardianship of such ambition, 
from the questionable friendship of all such politicians, no 


matter to what party they nigy belong. Pane 
This measure is opposed, sir, upon another ground: it 
must be postponed to another Congress, because South 
Carolina threatens to violite our laws! We cannot dis- 
charge our duty to our country, because South Carolina is 
about to engage in a war with our revenue laws! -In ad- 
justing our revenue to our expenditures, what have we to 


by the treasury, and by pretending to..countervail’ acts 
which were not in existence; still. thé.acts of 1828 and 
1832 are the laws of. the land; and- ass 


sandas such. must be: re- 
spected and executed... But, sir, while we are not: to: be 
driven from our course,-on- either of these great questions, 
by the attitude of South-Carolina, I must disclaim all par- 
ticipation in those.vindictive passions which. some.gentle-. 
men have displayed in thisdebate. The condition of that, 
State.is with me a subject rather.of regret than of angry 
feeling: Whether nullification shall perish or not, on the 
soil from whence it sprung; whether her cause shall fail 
or triumph, the commerce of that State must be suspend- 
ed; public confidence must be destroyed; and her inevi- 
table doom will be poverty and ruin, aggravated, perhaps, 
by the reflection, that the arrow with which she is wound- 
ed is “feathered from her own wing.”. But though, in 
adjusting this revenue question, we ought not to be influ- 
enced by the conduct, condition, or ultimate fate of South 
Carolina, there are some considerations which I trust will 
have their influence on every generous, every noble mind: 
If, sir, in discharging a great public duty, it should so 
happen that.our legislating now might stay the uplifted: 
arm of one.of our countrymen, if it should stop the effu- 
sionof one drop of American blood, is there one, convinc- 
ed-of the propriety of: this measure, is there: one among 
us so: callous to every impulse of humanity, so dead. to 
every lofty sentiment of patriotism, as to postpone the bill, 
lest he might bé suspected of yielding to South Carolina? 
Let us not, Mr. Chairman, mistake stubborn prejudice for: 
stern patriotism; or, from some less respectable, less dig- 
nified motive, postpone our obligations to the country. 
There are, however, other considerations more com- 
prehensive which should not be overlooked; we cannot 
be indifferent to- passing events—to the disturbed rela. 
tions of the Union; we cannot be ignorant of the cause of 
the discontent which now prevails from this to the bor- 
ders of Louisiana, nor ought we to disregard the conse- 
quences which may flow fromit. It is difficult, sir, for 
us to persuade ourselves that.we have ‘been, for. ‘many 
years past, legislating on principles totally incompatible 
with the confederate form of our Government. The ex- 
tinguishment of our public debt has suddenly arrested 
the progress of such measures, and. substituted for de- 
bates. about. woollens, cottons, iron, and sugar, questions 
involving not-only constitutional powers, but the funda- 
mental distinction between a confederate: and a national 
Government. . We are now, sir, in a new. latitude;: we 
have a broad horizon;:.unskilful observations or false 
reckonings may lead us into difficulties and. dangers 
which we are unwilling now to suppose possible. In 
taking an enlarged view of the condition of our finances, 
of our form of Government, and of the object of the high 
duties we have imposed, we must be convinced that, 
whether wise or unwise, right. or wrong, constitutional 
or not constitutional, the benefits or injuries of high pro- 


do with the terrors of her ordinance, or the defiance of] tecting duties cannot be common to all the States, and 


her convention? Are we, sir, to be driven from our 
course, and to postpone our public obligations? Are we to 
“ continue some six or eight millions of unnecessary taxes 
upon the country, because a portion of the people in one 
of the four and twenty States have declared our laws to 
be unconstitutional, and their determination to resist them? 
Certainly not, sir. We are called upon to discharge the 
double duty’ of reducing our- revenue, and of adopting 
measures.to-execute our laws: for however unwise I may 
deem the latter, while they continue they must be execut- 
ed. No gentleman can be more opposed. to this system 
than I am; I consider it the impoverishing offspring of pub- 
lic debt, which must-perish when its parent dies. I be- 
lieve these laws ‘tobe unwise and unjust, bat Tcannot 
persuade myself that they are-unconslitutional, Wehave 
abused the powers to levy imposts and to regulate com- 
merce, by imposing duties when they were not required 


Vou, 1X.—85 


that we must return to imposts for revenue, or abandon 
all hope of preserving the Union in harmony and pros- 
perity. Waiving all argument, let us admit that such 
measures are wise and just in France or Great Britain; 
would they still be so if these Powers belonged to acn- 
federacy? Suppose that, in some convulsion like the past, 
the Governments of that continent were to be.overturned 
by some man greater than Napoleon-—some second Wash- 
ington; that, instructed by an admirable example, the 
various States of that continent had determined to set 
aside their partial alliances and leagues; had assembled in 
convention, and voluntarily.associated in one general 
union; that they had. resolyed to terminate forever their 
internal wars by- removing the causes, by abandoning 
their commercial.restrictions, and by establishing a com- 
mon. treasury, army and. navy, for the common defence, 
Suppose: that Spain, Italy, Switzerland, France, Great 
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State.’ We disclaim any-such distinction. -We are ins 
idebted to the bounties of nature, to a happily constructéd: 
reonstitution, a Iycadministered State. Governments.. 
and the blessings of ‘our Federal Union, for unparalleled 
prosperity, for great power and resources. We -an 


Britain, nay, all Europe, reserying:to each State its Juris- 
diction over its internal concerns, had surrendered these 
few but gréat powers tom commen Government, and had: 
formed a European: Federal Union, would. it be wise or 
just in’ Fra pa Great’ Britain, forming’ with other 


States a y under the pretext of levying | grateful for these, not that they may. enable us.to-exe 
taxes for the use mmon treasury, to impose re-|cise. any empiretover the destinies of this..republic, but 
strictidns on” fi 


: members of the confederacy? 
Id any statesman: sacrifice the rights of a part, and’ 
‘of ‘all Burope, in a speculative ‘experiment to 
towth of manufactures in one quarter of their 
it less unwise and unjust is this attempt of ours 
this policy to a confederacy of States spreading 
: jast continent,.and embracing almost all the cli- 
mates and productions of the globe. We may appeal to 
past authorities; we may resist this reform from session to 
session, but a'struggle to perpetuate this policy, if perse- 
vered in, must terminate ina dismemberment or a conso- 
Jidation of the Union; either of which would be fatal to 
the peace and prosperity of our country, and would visit 
upon the people of this continent internal wars and all the 
calamities incidental to Governments depending for their 
existence on military power— Governments ruling in de- 
fiance of public opinion. Continue this contest, adhere 
to past legislation, and you will have questions. infinitely 
more alarming than nullification; you will hear more of 
the revolutionary doctrine of secession, and, what would 
be equally fatal to the Union, you would have grave pro- 
positions for a convention of the States. ‘Whatever form, 
sit, a question’ of this kind may assume, whether of seces- 
i nition, the: contest between the North and 
“mist inevitably terminate in ‘an appeal from 
the cancelléd obligations:of our constitutional compact to 
original rights—to the law of self-preservation.” 
“It is‘easy, sir, to avert all these calamities, and to put 
an end to these debates about secession and corivention, 
by revising our revenue Jaws with amity and justice, and 
by adhering to the spirit as well as to the letter of our 
federal constitution, - Reduce the revenue to the expen- 
ditures of the. Government, arrange the taxes on equal 
and just principles, reform the abuses of past legislation, 
leave ‘the States undisturbed in their jurisdiction over 
their internal concerns, and confine our Federal Govern- 
ment to the few but great powers necessary to defend our 
country, to extend our intercourse abroad, and to enlarge 
the resources—the power and glory. of the Union: make 
these reforms in the administration of our federal con- 
cerns, and the peace of this American continent, and the 
union of this great republic, will continue undisturbed and 
unbroken for generations to come. À 
Though other views have been, in this debate, attri- 
buted to New York, these are the results which will in- 
duce her to persevere in her efforts to adjust thisquestion. 
To accomplish these great purposes, she will, as hereto- 
fore, when our Union was threatened, unite with the 
other members of our confederacy in a spirit of patriotism 
and justice. . In some portions of our State we have anti- 
vipated the necessity of a change in our revenue laws, 
You have been told by the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Ivexnsoxr] that a revolution of opinion commenced 
with us many years ago. We have since scenit extending 
into other districts, and spreading through New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. The time has now arrived when we 
may all concur. The condition of our finances, and the 
inevitable: necessity of reducing our revenue, enable us 
to unite in a spirit of mutual concession to restore har- 


mony and to preserve the Union. The attitude of our jare also informed by the same convention, that the cotton 
State is happy and imposing; she has no special interests|crop of the United States for the year ending on the 18th’ 
to tempt her to substitute local for general considerations; [of October, 1831, amounted to 1,038,847 bales equal to 
her associations, Commercial and political, and all her at- 375,925,302 pounds, and that mere than one-fifth of the 
tachments, are withthe Union. Our opponents, perhaps whole amount was consumed inthe United States. It was 
to excite the jealousy of the other members of the confe- jestimated that the product, allowing that it was increased 
deracy, have honored her with the title of the “Empire {fourfold in the process of manufacture, must. be. four- 


that we may wri: the confidence of our confederate 
our patriotismand justice; and that, in-all our interna’ 
tinctions, whether resulting from geographical prejudi 
or fromthe struggles of ambition, it-may be ou 
office to: mediate between the North and: the South; an 
to restore tranquillity to our country. "gs as 

Mr. IRVIN, of Ohio, then obtained the floor? <P as 
aware, said he, that: much time ‘has already been consi 
ed in the discussion of the provisions ofthis billy.an 
great anxiety exists with many members -to: bring it 
close as speedily as possible... -1 am-also aware-of: the {age 
that there are many other important. subjects pending’ 
here, wh'ch imperiously demand the attention “of the 
House; but the present is one of so mueh interesty-and: 
calculated to make such deep and lasting impressions, 
that I deem it a duty to claim the attention of: the:com 
mittee, fora very limited period of time, while T explain 
the reasons. which will influence me in. voting -for 1 
against the provisions of this bill. eae 

It is no part of my intention now to enter into the pol 
of originating a system for the protection and encourage- 
ment of. manufactures: made: of materials whichare pro 
duced in the country. That question” has bi 
peatedly agitated-in this House, and in ‘all th 


every reading and. intelligent man in the countr 
succession of Presidential recomménditions for: 
years, and if a succession of legislative enactme 
the same period, can be regarded as indication 
national will, theny indeed, we may with safety cone 
if any great question of political economy. can “hegel 
the settled policy of the land, that this is one ofthat 
character, and eanhot now be disturbed without doing dine 
calculable mischief. Perhaps there is nothing more vitally 
important to the well-being, to the happiness and: pic 
perity of the community, than stability in our daws.and 
institutions. If we adopt one policy this. year, another 
the next;-and still another the succeeding year, it is utters 
ly impossible to conform to each successive arrangement, 
and our laws, instead of conferring safety, will be regard- 
ed as the idle emanations of the day, and must, ang 
necessarily will, sink into just and merited contempt. 

In order to test the correctness of the positions here 
assumed, I will advert to a few of the branches of indus- 
try which have been brought into existence by theJin< 
ducements that have been held out, and the protection 
which -has’been offered to those who should embark im 
them, We are informed bya convention of the friends of 
domestic industry, which convened in the city of New 
York in October, 1831, and I have no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the statements, that there was then invested 
in the growth and manufacture of wool, in the United 
States, the sum of. one hundred and sixty-seven: million 
five hundred thousand dollars, and that the products from 
the manufacture of wool were worth, annually,. the sum 
of forty million dollars. In coming to this conelusion, the 
crop of wool for the year 1831 was estimated at twenty 
million dollars, and its manufacture to the like sum. We 
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‘without reference to the other great-inte- 
‘résts which have grown up under the protection afforded 
them by the laws, present an annual addition of fifty mil- 
lion dollars to the productive labor of the country.. The 
‘question, therefore, is not whether we shall originate a 
protective system, but whether we shall destroy insti- 
tutions which have sprung up under the fostering care 
of the Government. It is; more properly speaking, a 
subject in which is involved the inquiry, whether the pe- 
viod-has now arrived in which it has become an imperious 
duty to destroy those fair fabrics of national skill and 
industry, and to transfer to foreigners the manufacture 
he raw materials, and, with it; the fifty million dollars 
which are now made here from the manufacture of these 
articles. These are grave questions, of déep-import, and 
ought not to be approached hastily, nor:without the ut- 
most circumspection, 0°", : ; 
- In 1830, our exports amounted: to about seventy: mil- 
lions, andthe imports for the ‘same period to nearly that 
sum. ` In 1831, ‘the exports: amounted to. eighty-one mil- 
lion dollars, and the imports to one hundred and three 
millions, making an excess ofimportation of twenty-two 
millions over and above thé exports of that year. For the 
sake of brevity, Ispeak in round numbers. ‘This excess 
must operate asa debt, and cannot fail todrain the country 
of its specie or metallic currency to that extent. The 
ports of the principal Powers of Europe may be said to 
be almost literally closed against the breadstuffs of this 
country, which form the great staple commodities of the 
Middle and Western States; and we now and at all times 
have imported as much as we export, and, owing to the 
corn lawsand other obstructions in Europe to out export 
w trade, itis believed to be utterly impossible to increase 
our exports to any considerable extent. All the manu- 
factures we now import, and all.we make, are essentially 
necessary to our ‘comfort and convenience; and if we suc- 
ceed in putting down the workshops of this country, 
which now furnish a supply of clothing nearly equal to 
five-sixths of the whole of our domestic exports, can the 
advocates of this bill tell me from whence we are to re- 
ceive a supply of clothing equal to the wants of:the 
country? And if other nations, by their skill and indus- 
try, can supply the demand, can the advocates for pros- 
trating home -industry tell mein what way we can pay 
for the increased importations? As it now is, by an ex- 
change of commodities, we find no difficulty in paying 
for the manufactures of this country; but if they should 
be put down, we shall be compelled to forego many of 
the comforts by which we are now surrounded, and be 
reduced to a still greater degree of dependence on fo- 
reign nations for the very necessaries of life. 
I am decidedly of opinion that it is wholly inexpedient 
to collect more revenue than is absolutely necessary for a 
wise and frugal administration of the affairs of Govern- 
ment. If the practical effects of thé act of the last ses- 
sion will be the production of more revenue than is ne- 
cessary for these objects, Iam willing and anxious that a 
further reduction should take place; but in making that 
reduction, I am as decidedly of opinion that the imposition 
of duties should be so regulated as to give the utmost pos- 
sible protection to the existing institutions of the country. 
An adherence to this principle, in my humble opinion, ‘is 
nothing more than the manufacturers have the right to de- 
mand, as they were induced by the legislation of Congress 
to embark in their present pursuits. Ifwe yield to them 
this little boon, it cannot operate injuriously to any, as 
the articles upon which the highest duties will be imposed 


must enter into genéral consumption. . Those duties will- 
principally be collected from articles of clothing, such-as 
are.used infevery portion of the Union, ‘which, perhaps, - 
will distribute the burdens of Government more equally 
than any other system that can be devised. ; f 

If it has become necessary to make a further reduction, ~ 
and at this time, then two inquiries present themselyes. 
Have we the necessary information before us? and if so,. 
are the provisions of this bill such as to commend. thèm»: 
selves to the approbation of the House? 

Previous to the investigation of the tariff of 1828, a 
committee of this House was required to collect such: in- 
formation as might shed light upon the subject, and for 
that purpose was invested with power to send for persons 
and papers. The committee performed the duties as- 
signed to it, and furnished to the House a volume of tes. 
timony, collected from those who were best acquainted 
with the then situation of the manufacturing interests, 

At the last session of Congréss, when the subject.was: 
again likely to be brought before the House,.as:early as 
the 16th of January, a resolution was offered to the House 
by direction of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
was adopted on the 19th, by which the Secretary of the 
Treasury was requested to collect such facts and informa- 
tion as might be in his power, of the extent and condition, 
generally, of the: manufactures of wool, cotton, hemp, 
iron, sugar, and salt, and such other articles as were ma- 
nufactured to any considerable extent in the United States, 
and to report the same to the House during the session, 
and as early as might be practicable, for the information 
of Congress. And, in transmitting the information, he was 
also requested to accompany it by such a tariff of duties 
on imports, as, in his opinion, might be best adapted to 
the advancement of the public interest. On the 19th of 
January another resolution was offered to the House by 
the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, by 
which the Secretary of the Treasury was required to ob- 
tain information of the quantities. and kinds of the several 
articles manufactured in- the United States during’ the: 
year; particularly those of-iron, cotton, wool, hemp, and. 
sugar, and the costs thereof; also, the quantities and costs 
of similar articles imported from abroad, during the same 
year, and to lay the same before the House. On the 27th 
of April the Secretary of the Treasury made his report 
to the House, accompanied by the information he had 
collected, and a bill for regulating the duties on imports. 
The report of the Secretary, and the accompanying pa- 
pers, were referred to the Committee on Manufactures; 
and, on the 23d of May following, that committee report- 
ed a bill to the House, which, with some amendments, af- 
ter undergoing a most elaborate discussion, passed this 
House on the 28th of June, by a vote of 132 to 65, This 
bill, after undergoing some amendments in the Senate, 
and to which the House assented, received the approba- 
tion of the President on the 14th of July, having occu- 
pied the attention of Congress, in the manner I have stat- 
ed, for nearly six months. It was framed with a view to 
protection and reduction, and perhaps no bill of the kind 
was ever sustained by such decided majorities in both 
Houses of Congress. These facts are here stated for the 
purpose of showing with what caution this interesting sub- 
ject has heretofore been approached, and how guarded 
Congress has been, lest, by some inadvertence, an injury 
might be done to some one of the great interests which are 
now identified with our national and individual prosperity. 

The act of the last session was made to take effect from 
and after the 3d day of March next; and before it has 
gone into operation, we who voted for its provisions, are 
called upon to retrace our steps, and to lower the duties 
on protected articles, and to raise them on others not 
coming in competition with home productions. This bill, 
after the year 1835, imposes a duty of fifteen per cent. 
on imported wool, the cost of which does not exceed 
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eight cents the pound, anda duty of twenty per cent. on 
imported woollen goods. costing more than thirty-five 
cents'to-the’square yard.. By the: law. of the last session, 
an.ad-yalorem duty, of forty per cent. was levied on iin- 
ported wool worth more. than eight cents the pound, 
and.a specific duty of four cents on each pound, and an 
ad yalorem duty, with'some exceptions, of fifty per’ cent., | 
was levied. on imported woollen goods. - I -remember 

_well, that,.at the last session, great apprehensions were 


entertained that the duty imposed on, woollen goods would |aware of any injury that would result therefrom.” hese: 


Here, then, : instead of yeduction—and. that seems to 


be the order of the day—we have a new and additional du- 
ty on three articles only, amounting to the sum of one 
million-eight -bundred and fifty-five thousand. and twenty- 
five dollars, over and above the duties imposed on the, 
same articles by the law. of the last session, “These arti- 
cles-require no protection. They come ‘in competition 
with:no production of the country to any considerable ex- 
tent; and were they wholly freed from duty, I am not 


prove insufficient; and. now, without a reason being as-|propased increased duties, should the bill pass in its pre- 


signed:for the change, and in the absence of all evidence 
showing the effect that. the change may have on the ma- 
nufacture of the article in this country, we are called up- 
onto vote for the provisions of this bill. If fifty per cent. 
at the,last session was necessary to protect the great inte- 
rests involved in the growth and manufacture of wool, 
the reduction now proposed to twenty per cent., if adopt- 
ed, may prove entirely ruinous to that great interest. We, 
are, then, without the necessary information to guide us 
to asafe result; and it will be far more advisable to post- 
pone this matter until the information is procured, than 
now to take a leap in the dark, without knowing the con- 
sequences that may ensue, i 

The bill now under consideration can claim for its pro- 
tection no such deliberation. The committee was ap- 
pointed perhaps a week after the session commenced; and 
on the 27th of December this bill was reported to the 
House, and, notwithstanding it so materially changes the 
whole protecting system, it has not been referred to nor 
examined by the Committee:on Manufactures, which is 
always selected with reference to that subject, and whose 
members are presumed to possess more information in re- 
lation to. manufactures than the members of any other 
committee of the House. This must necessarily be so, as 
they are in the habit of examining all matters of that kind 
which are brought before the House. 

I will now examine the provisions of this bill as propos- 
ed, and see if they are such as ought to meet with a favor- 
able reception from this House. 

The reduction of the revenue is pressed upon us as a 
reason for the hasty introduction of the bill, and it is also 
pressed upon us asa reason why it should as hastily be- 
come a law. We are told that a reduction of the tariff of 
duties is loudly called for by many of the States, and that 
it is necessary to appease the angry feelings which exist 
in certain portions of the country. We have also been 
told by an honorable member of the committee, from Ten- 
nessee, that the time has arrived for action, and not for 
speaking; that a crisis has arisen in which the Union is 
endangered, and he conjures us, by our love of country, 
and by every. patriotic consideration, to vote for this bill, 
which is to give peace and repose to the country. These 
reasons, ifleft unexamined, might lead to the belief that the 
bill is, strictly speaking, a bill for reduction. Every one, 
upon the slightest examination of the provisions of the bill, 
must come to the conclusion that it is not entirely of that 
character, and that it is so framed as, unnecessarily, to take 
away the protection that might be afforded to the produc- 
tions of the country; and that it must and will operate un- 
justly and unequally in the collection of the revenue. 

By the law of the last session, tea imported in our own 
vessels from places beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and 
coffee, were admitted free of duty, and the duty on silks 
was greatly reduced. By this bill, a duty of one cent per 
pound is laid on coffee, which, according to the tabular 
statements that accompany the report of the committee, 


will produce a revenue of - - - $817,574 
‘The proposed duties.on teas will produce - 415,167 
The proposed increase of the duties on silks 

will produce the further sum of - - 622,284. 


- $1,855,025 


Making, in all, an increase of - 


sent form, will seriously affect the protection given to do- 
mestic productions, inasmuch as that sum might be other- 
wise advantageously applied to their protection. I can 
see no earthly reason for this change, and were there no 
other objections to the bill than the one assigned, I would 
not give to it my support. There are, however, other 
weighty objections to these new and increased ‘duties, 


growing out of their partial operation on different pors- 
In Virginia, North and South Cas 


tions of the country. |: 
rolina, and Georgia, the population consists, of 1,721,812 
whites, 1,248,290 slaves, and 77,298 free people of color. 
The whole population of the United States amounts to 
12,858,670, and of that number 2,009,050 are slaves, 
and 319,576 are free people of color, These slaves use 
neither tea nor coffee, nor silks to any considerable ex- 
tent, if any; while in the Middle, Western, and Northern 
States, there is scarcely a family in which these articles 
are-not more or less in use... The practical effect, theres 
fore, of raising the: duties on these articles, is to throw an 


ae 


unjust and unequal portion of the revenue on the rmon- ` 


slaveholding States. Taxation and representation ought 
to accompany each other as nearly as practicable. ‘This 
is in accordance with the genius and spirit of the consti- 
tution, and ought not to be departed from where it can 
be avoided. The constitution requires that representa- 
tion and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the se- 
veral States which may be admitted within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, which shall be de- 
termined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other per- 
sons. Itis true that duties laid on imports do not come 
within the rule here laid down for the distribution of di- 
rect taxes; but.it cannot be doubted that all taxes ought 
to be so imposed as to bear as equally as possible on every 
part of the Union. Three-fifths of all the slaves are here 
represented, which gives political weight in this House to 
the portion of country in which they reside. This being 
the case, I am satisfied there is scarcely a subject that 
could be selected for taxation that would not bear more 
equally on all, and come nearer to the spirit and true 
meaning of the constitution than that imposed orf tea, cof- 
fee, and silks. There are other privileges and exemp- 
tions in this bill more strongly marked than those already 
noticed. By this bill, blankets which do not exceed se~ 
venty-five cents cost, and cloths or woollen goods which 


do not cost more than thirty-five cents the square yard, ` 


are admitted at a duty of five per cent., while blankets 
above seventy-five cents cost, and woollen goods costing 
more than thirty-five cents the square yard, are admitted; 
the first at fifteen, and the latter at twenty percent. I is 
asserted, and I have never heard it contradicted, that the 
goods admitted under the five per cent. duty are intended 
for the slave population of the South. Now, I ask, why 
is this distinction made? Why exempt the owners of 
slaves from paying a duty as high as is imposed on all 
classes, including the rich and the poor, in the non-slave- 
holding States? I am aware that the same feature was 
introduced into the bill of the last session, but it was then 
done to put an -end te the unceasing complaints made in 
the Southern portion of the country against the tariff. In 
that act the principle of protection was preserved. In 
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this bill it is abandoned, in a greatdegree, if not toan ex- 
tent that, must prove’ destructive to many of the best ma- 
nufactories in the country. The concession was also made, 
at the last session,. to the South,..with the view of. secur- 
ing something like permanency to.the protection afforded 
by law.for the encouragement of domestic industry. ‘This 
bill has no claims of that Kind, and am unwilling, with- 
out a reason for so doing, to give my vote for any bill that 
is so. partial in its operations, by increasing the burdens 
on the free States for the purpose of lessening them on 
the owners of the description of population Ihave named. 

There is another clause. in. the bill to which. I cannot 
yield my assent, and that is the one which reduces. the 
duty on salt to five cents the bushel. Ever since d have 
had the honor of a place in this House, nota session, I be- 
lieve, has passed away without something being attempt- 
ed in relation to the duty onthisarticle. As early as 1790, 
an act was. passed by Congress imposing a duty of twelve 
cents on each bushel of foreign salt. By. an act of 8th 
eo July, 1797, an additional duty of eight cents was laid on 
ro. the bushel, and if imported. in ships or vessels not. of 

the United States, the like additional.duty of eight cents, 
: and ten per centum thereon. By an act of. the 3d of 
March, 1807, these duties were repealed. After the last 
war, and'at a period. when the evils had been: severely 
felt of not having “a suficient domestic ‘supply in time of 
war, an act was passed on the 27th of April, 1816, impos- 
ing a specific duty of twenty cents on each bushel con- 
taining fifty-six pounds. ‘That duty remained unchanged 
until the-act of the 30th of March, 1830,. which reduced 
the duty after the 31st day of December, 1830, to fifteen 
cents, and after 31st of December, 1831, to ten cents. If 
there be any article that is truly indispensable in time of 
<- peace and'in time of war, it is salt; and if there be any 
’ article which, above all others, ought to be placed be- 
yond the changes which are incident to our relation with 
other countries, it is salt. Its use cannot be dispensed 
with by the rich nor the poor, and any tax or duty that is 
imposed on it, spreads itself over the whole face`of the 
country, in a proportion, perhaps, more perfectly just 
-» than that on any other article. Why then seek to lessen 
the duty? Hereafter no more taxes will be collected than 
care necessary, for the, wants of Government, and if we 
pay a duty on salt, it lessens the duty on something else, 
and no one can complain of injustice, for all have to pay 
in proportion to their consumption. ` Unger the protec- 
tion which has been given to the manufacturer of salt, 
there is already invested a fixed capital of nearly seven 
millians, in lands,. furnaces, vats, &c., and the salt made 
in 1830 was very near four, million and a half bushels, 
which is nearly one-half of the annual consumption of that 
article in the United States. 
the last war, during which the price of the article was so 
much enhanced along the seaboard, I am not a little sur- 
prised to see the exertions that have been made to reduce 
the duty, and thereby hazard its future domestic produc- 
tion. » It.is with this as with other articles that are ma- 
© nufactured in.the country. It can be obtained by an 
“exchange of commodities; but if we are left to pay the 
cash to foreigners. for all we need, I am ata loss to con- 
“eeive where or to what market we should send our agri- 
cultural productions to raise the means of payment. In 
aftertimes the historian will scarcely be believed, who 
shall record the fact that this proud republic, with a po- 
pulation exceeding twelve millions of people, could not, 
from its own skill and labor, supply its citizens with their 
daily raiment, nor with the quantity of salt necessary to 
mingle with their provisions. At the proper time I will 
move to strike this clause from the bill. 

One of the members of the committee has assured us 
that the duty of twenty per cent. on wooilens is a suf- 
cient protection, and that he was justified in making the 
assertion by the evidence that had been collected at the last 
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After the sad experience of 


session.of Congress, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. To sustain the assumption, -he read to usa 
few passages from some manuscript statements, and some 
rs from a printed volume of evidénce, which had 
én been laid on the desks of members. Some of. 


the witnesses, if such they may be called, stated:that many 


of the manufacturers of woollen goods were making little 


or no profits, while. others differed widely as to the ex- 


tent of profits that they severally made in their respective 
establishments, varying from seven to forty per cent. “I 
think there is only oné individual who stated that he made 
forty per cent. But from the testimony, taking it all to- 
gether, it is clearly established, that the business, gene- 
rally, has heretofore. been unproductive, and ruinous to 
many. The member appeared to be conscious of this, 
when he. exclaimed that. the failures were ascribable to 
the want of skill and capital, and not to the want of pro- 
tection. Now I perfectly agree with the member, that 
the want of skill and capital may have been, and’ very 
probably was, the cause of many failures. This was to 
be expected in a: new pursuit, and the whole scope’and 
désign of the protective system was to encourage the ci- 
tizens of this country to embark in a business measurably 
new and untried, and upon the protection of which our 
national independence and prosperity so much depended. 
The grand design was, to invite skill and capital to the 
country; and much has been effected; and if let alone, we 
shall have both skill and capital, and the business will 
flourish and become co-extensive with the wants'of the 
country. At the time this testimony was taken, the act 
of 1828 was in force, and it was taken with reference to 
the provisions of that act, which afforded an average pro- - 
tection of sixty-five per cent. In some instances it was 
as low as forty-five, and in others as high as one hundred 
and twelve, but the average protection was sixty-five per 
cent. The difference between the act of 1828 and the 
bill now under consideration, is forty-five per cent. Now, 
can it be pretended that no profits, or profits varying 
from seven to forty per cent., if such profits as the latter 
were ever realized, will justify the subtraction of forty- 
five per cent. from the protection afforded at the time 
these profits were male? Itis very uncertain whether 
the losses in this business have not been as. great as the 
profits, and it cannot be pretended that the average pro- 
fits have been any thing like that described by the wit- 
ness, who says that his amounted to forty per.cent. ‘The 
member then is not borne out in the assumption that the 
profits of the business justify the reduction. ‘The ho- 
norable member also read some other passages, in which 
the persons state, or give itas their opinion, that if the 
frauds upon the revenue could be suppressed, and the raw 
material admitted under a corresponding duty, a clear 
protection of twenty-five per cent. would be sufficient. 
By this billa duty of fifteen per cent. is levied on wool, 
and twenty on imported woollen goods. It has been said 
that the cost of the wool is equal to half the value of the 
article manufactured from it. If this be so, the protec- 
tion afforded to the manufacturer is but twelve and a half 
per cent. If the duty on wool increases its price, the 
amount of that increase is so much taken from protection. 
Wool worth fifty cents will produce, when manufactured, 
a dollax’s worth of cloth. On that quantity of wool the 
duty is seven and a half cents. This, taken from the 
twenty cents protection given to the manufactured article, 
reduces the protection to twelve and a half per cent. 
Now, Iam ata loss to conceive how the member could 
arrive at the conclusion that a clear protection of twenty- 
five per cent. can justify a reduction to twenty, with a 
duty of fifteen on the,raw material. He is equally un- 
fortunate in the assertion, that the provisions of this bill, 
and those contained in the act of 1816, are the same, and 
that the protection furnished, in the opinion of some of ’ 
the agents or witnesses, is sufficient. After attempting 
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to show thata much larger sum is requisite; it. would be complaints of. others, who. allege that the system of pro- 
- a waste of time to attempt to defeat the assertion that ajtectióon is oppressive. “The assertion is made with appa-. / 
lesser sum will suffice. ae ‘ <o. a rent confidence; but how is it oppressive? What griey-~. 
$ We arc told, as I have already remarked, by the sameé|ances are’sustained in the South, that are not commonto- 
"honorable member, that the time has arrived in which it} the whole country? “We must have revenue, and if that 
ig necessary to act and hot speak——and that a-crisis has|revenue be collected in just proportions from every part 
arisen which renders it necessary that we should speedily | of the land, and no more is collected than is absolately 
pass on this bill... Now Tam at a loss to conceive what the necessary for the support of Government, who is there. 
member means by a-ecrisis, unless he alludes to the dis-|that has just cause of complaint? Were the principal” 
contents that prevail in a*certain portion of the country. | part of the revenue collected, from clothing alone, is ít 
If the passag this bill be necessary to allay those dis- | not an article in use wherever civilized man is to be found? 
contents, is & certain’ that he will thereby’ ensure peace | And if the revenue collected from it „should operate. 
to the ‘country? ~ Does he suppose that the Middle and | equally, wherein consists. the oppression? Were the 
Northern'States will quietly submit to the destruction of] whole of the revenue collected from articles of this de- 
their property to silence the complaints of others? scription, the South would. still have the advantage, as in 
“If the passage of this bill, and its consequent effect.upon|the North a greater quantity is necessary to protect the 
the manufacturing establishménts of the country, should l inhabitants from the severity of winter. This is an ad- 
as to transfer the discontents from the South to|vantage however afforded by situation and a milder cli- 
orth, and if the really injured inhabitants of that|mate, and ought to furnish no cause of complaint to those ~ 
country should take the very grounds now occupied in | whose fortune it has been to fallin those sections of our 
the South,and should engage in the actual assemblage of an |country where such advantages are denied to them. If 
imed force, to oppose the laws of the Union, would the | we seek to place revenue on articles not of general use,. 
member then rise in his place and tell us that another lit becomes.a contest for exemption from the burdens of 
crisis had arisen, and would he again conjure this House, | Government, which ought to be common; and in so do- 
by every consideration growing out of patriotism or love | ing, instead of being just, we are seeking exemptions for 
of country, to restore the protecting duties for the pur- | ourselves, by casting the weight on others. In its present 
pose of preserving the integrity of the Union? If he will | form, I cannot believe that this bill will receive the ape 
follow out his theory, he will find that it will not answer | probdtion of the House; for who eyer heard of a nation 
in practice. Ie will discover that the National Legisla-|deliberately setting about the destruction, or of even 
ture, instead of being influenced by the general. welfare, | hazarding the property of its citizens, and to such a vast.: 
will be governed by those who can make the most noise jextent? If accomplished, will it give peace to the coun- 
and the loudest complaints. I believe that the honorable | try? I again repeat it, that I am for a reduction to the © 
member is influenced by the purest motives, and it is no | absolute -wants of the treasury; and if this bill can be so” 
part of my intention to cast the least censure on him by | modified as to effect that object, and at the same time 
these remarks; nor is it my intention, on this occasion, to|give as much protection to domestic manufactures as the 
utter a single expression of unkindness or disrespect in|extent of the revenue will reasonably admit, it shall re- 
relation to the State in which an unhappy excitement now | ceive my support-~—but otherwise, it cannot. iy 
prevails. I would rather: cherish the belief that the day| Mr. BURGES now obtained the floor, and moved for * 
is not distant when the prevailing excitement will pass ithe rising of the committee; but withdrew his motion to . 
away, and when the representatives of all the States will| give opportunity to 
again assemble here with those feelings of kindness and’ Mr. WILDE, who explained to Mr. Cawunevenc, at 
affection which characterized the early legislation of the | considerable extent, disclaiming all disrespect in his re- 
country: rather than embitter the future by unnecessary | marks of last Wednesday towards the State of New York, 
severity of expression, it would be far more acceptable |her statesmen, or political parties. : 
to my feelings to cast the mantle of charity over our in-| Mr. CAMBRELENG replied, and 
ternal differences, and hide them forever from the view} Mr. VINTON followed, all explaining in reference to 
of the world. But I cannot persuade myself into the be- | what had passed last evening. 
lief that matters of this kind ought to have any influence] Mr. BURGES then renewed his motion, (at half past 
with us in the discharge of our duties. ‘The constitution |six,) which prevailed—Ayes 75, Noes 50. 
was intended for the general good; and, in legislating} So the committee rose and the House adjourned. 
here, we ought to look to that. The whole scheme of 
our general and local Governments is based upon the hy- 
othesis that the majority ought to govern, and-we can- s x 7 
kot stand justified ia barteri ee the rights of the TARIFF AGENTS. 
majority to gratify the wishes of the minority, especially} A resolution introduced yesterday by Mr. Arnorp, 
if the concession will be productive of no benefit even to|calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for the names of 
the minority. R the agents employed to collect testimony on the subject - 
We are also told that reduction must be made, and | of the tariff, and the names, residence, and occupation of- 
that the tariff must come down. The manufacturers|the witnesses whose testimony had been taken, and the 
are given to understand. that their destruction will be|compensation paid, coming up for consideration, 2 
effected with great kindness—that they are not tobe slain] Mr. VERPLANCK observed that he would not oppose 
upon the spot, but that they shall have the privilege of {this resolution, though he did not see its necessity. He 
gradually sinking down, and two or three years are allot-jhad made it a rule to vote for all serious calls for informa- 
ted for that purpose. They are placed in the attitude of|tion, and, in following this rule, he had sometimes differed 
the convicted felon, who, when he finds he can no longer | from those with whom he usually acted in the House, and 
escape the offended laws, appeals to the mercy of his;sometimes doubtless voted for calls for information which 
judge, and asks that the day of execution may be defer- the House had already. Stil] he thought the rule a good 
redas long as possible. This humble privilege is now |one, and would continue to follow it. But the language 
held out to our own citizens, who have invested their of the present resolution seemed to intimate that there 
property, under the plighted faith of the laws, in manu- | was à suspicion of unfairness or partiality in the selection 
facturing establishments which now make more than half) of agents, or some abuse in the amount or mode of com- 
the raiment used in the country; yes, they are to go down|pensation. It was, therefore, due to the Secretary of the 
forever, to gratify, in my humble opinion, the unfounded | Treasury to anticipate or prevent such an impression in 
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e House, and which is not in substance known to the 
embers of. at least two-of our standing committees, that 
Manufactures, and that of Ways and Means. Having, 
behalf of the latter committee, during the last-session, 
‘epared and reported the bill which, amongst other ap- 
‘opriations, contained provision for the payment of these 
expenses, I had myself occasion to examine their charac- 
"ter more-specially than most other gentlemen. When 
`- the Secretary of the Treasury reported his projet of a tariff 
“pill last year, he sent,’ with his report, a copy ofhis eircù- 
Jar to the agents selected to collect information under the 
“Sesolution of this House. In this he had stated the allow- 
“ance of compensation he proposed to give to the principal 
; ‘agents, leaving to them the selection of assistants, and au- 
thotizing them to make other necessary expenditures. 
e allowance was. six dollars a day, which, at first, 
truck me as. large; but upon consideration of the short- 
sé of the time’ allowed, and the necessity ‘of sactifi- 
gall other business to this, the committeé had agreed 
jat it was notunreasonable. The selection of the princi- 
agents (upon whose character and intelligence and’ 
ndice of subagents inthe States, the value of the whole 
‘mass of information depends) had been made upon. the 
fairest and most honorable principles, looking- to the ïé- 
presentation of both the great opinions upon the protec- 
‘tive system, and with utter disregard to party politics or 
personal patronage. Most of them were chosen on the 
recommendation of distinguished members of Congress 
both political parties. ‘Thus, in Massachusetts, that 
stinguished champion of free trade, Henry Lee, had 
een chosen as one of the agents. He had, however, de- 
lined. With him were then associated gentlemen of 
opinions, who had served on this duty, Among 
was Willard Philips, a leading member of the late 
convention, an opponent of this administration, and 
ntleman not less known for his general talent andin: 
Ormation than for his precise and conscientious accuracy. 
“In the State ‘of New York, Stephen Allen, of the city, 
and Allen Bronson, of Oswego, both Senators of the State. 
were first selected. Men of higher character or:more 
practical knowledge and talent could not be found. They 
had both declined, but on the pressing request of’ mem- 
bers of this House, the latter gentleman had consented to 
serve, so far as’to select the assistants, direct their ingui- 
ries, and sum up their results; for which he has neither 
asked nor received compensation; and his ‘letter con- 
taining these general results has been referred to in de- 
bate. Its ability, clearness, and good sense, can speak 
for themsclyes, without the aid of his respectable name. 
General Lynch, of New York, and other gentlemen con- 
nected with manufacturing interests, in political opposi- 
tion to the Secretary, had also been selected for particu- 
“Jar information, and had received some compensation for 
‘their time and travel. 
In New Jersey, a former member of this House was 
lected as the general agent, on the recommendation of 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
(Governor Dickerson) whose zeal for those interests 
“@ould not well be questioned. In the Secretary’s own 
<“ State, (Delaware, ) he chose Mr. Gray, a zealous opponent 
© ofthe adminstration, of which he was part. 

In Pennsylvania, Mr. McLane had selected tuo gentle- 
men, distinguished by their country as the most ardent 
champions of the two sides on the great question, and 
both of them, as it happened, adversaries of this adminis- 
tration, Mathew Carey and Clement Biddle. f 
Such are the men and the principle upon which they 
were chosen, and the selection is certainly honorable to 
the fairness and liberality, as well as the jndgment of the 


Now, said Mr. V., there is nothing secret| Secretary of the Treasury.. The names of 
in the matter, nor any thing of importance}and their various opinions, cannot but add 
at-ccan be learnt at the Treasury- which might .not}testimony, . F 
earnt from the.documents: already in possession. off. -These agents were responsible for.choice-of subagents. 


these agents, 
weight to. this 


and the compensation allowed them, subject to the super- 


vision of the treasury. . There is no ground for imputing 


any abuse here. An appropriation of seventeen thousand 
dollars,. to. cover: all these expenses, had been made. 
When it was made, though large,.it did not appear exces- 
sive, either to the Committee of Ways and Means, or to 
that on Manufactures, and had been explained to the full 
satisfaction, both of this House andthe other. But if there 
is any complaint on that hand, [am happy to add that this 
sum has beén found-more than was needed, some of the 
charges of subagents having been reduced or rejected. 

With these explanations, which seem to me to be due 
to the character ofthe head of the treasury, Lam quite 
willing that the resolution should pass. 

The resolution was adopted without a division, 


a THE TARIFF. 


The House then went into. Committee of the Whole 
upon the tariff bill, Mr. Wayne in the chair. 

Mr. BURGES rose, and addressed the committee ‘in 
opposition to the bill.” me 
-The nation, ‘said’ Mr,” B., has already seen the com- 
mencement new. system.in our policy and legislation. 
This measuré’is intended as a part, if-not the final part, in 
that system, and, if carried into operation, will form an era 
in our Government no less memorable than. the: celebrat- 
ed statute of July 4, 1789. ‘That law was the. beginning 
of our protecting policy; the first, and not the least’-dis- 
tinguished in a:series of legislative. measures, which have 
placed out country in a condition so prosperous. The bill 
now under consideration is intended for the overthrow of 
that great policy, and must, with its kindréd measures, 
bring into our nation a chain of-disasters and. adversity. - 

A wise man, who has enjoyed the blessings of every 
season, looks back’ upon them and their causes, from the 
confines of the old, before he steps over the threshold of 
the new year. Let us doso; and that “we may indeed 
‘be thankful for the past,” take a parting look at its be- 
nefits.and their sources; and then, that we may provide 
for the future, let us examine what that future, under 
the influence of this untried measuve;: is likely to bring 
upon us. a ir eee tie Ee ae OS 

Those men who devised and-set up. our’present frame 
of.Government were, many of them, called:by the people 
to put that Government into operation.. . If they had for- 
gotten all debate in convention, they could, nevertheless, 
plainly read in the constitution itself, that legislative 
power was, by the people, given to Congress for three 
great purposes: 

Ist. To pay the debts of the United States; 

2d. To provide for the common defence; 

sd. Yo promote the general welfare. 

No specified power was granted but for these three 
purposes; and, to the same intent, the power to make all 
laws proper or necessary to the exercise of those powers, 
was also given. : 

To pay the debts of the United States, thc y could: Jay 
and collect direct taxes, or borrow money on the credit 
of the nation. For the same purpose they might lay and 
collect taxes indirectly, by impost, daties, and excise. 
They could also raise money in all these three,ways, to 
provide for the common defence. 

For the common defence, too, they could raise and sup- 
port armies, provide and maintain a navy, organize and 
call out the militia, declare war and make reprisals. AH 
other express powers were given to promote the general 
welfare, For this. purpose was given your power of ex- 
clusive legislation in certain cases; your power of orga- 
nizing the judiciary; encouraging arts and science; esta- 
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blishing the’ mail, and regulating: its movements; forming 
‘roles of naturalization and: bankruptcy; ngs. standard 
for the medium, the weight and measure-of all exchange 
“of commodities; and; ‘finally, “your power of regulating 
commerce, by either imposts, or duties, or excise, Or. 

ations, of pr and that, too, by: all’ 


cessary and propèr for that purpose. as 
“All these powers 80 iiseparable: from the geñeral 
welfare, that, although they might of right have been ex- 
ercised by the several States, yet they never could ‘have 
exercised them to any valuable purposes had the: people 
not granted them to Gi 
promote the general welfare seems tô bé the power to do 
for the benefit of the people whatever the Statesseverally 
hada tight to do, but could not, in a state of separation, 
performs ae A AE ian paS : 

One-of the most essential powers ever exercised by any 
Government, is nowhere expressly given to Congress by 
the constitution, and cannot be found in it, unless it be 
implied in the power “to promote the general: welfare.” 
The'constitation gives power to raise money-for several 
specific purposes, and it gives the power also to promote 
the general welfare; but it nowhere expressly empowers 
you to raise money for the support of Government. 

Will any man deny that the power is given to Congress 
to raise money for the support of Government, or, for that 
purpose, to make any law necessary and proper to open 
cither or all the five great sources of revenue, provided to 
enable us fo promote the general welfare? Can we do 
aiothing else by impost to promote the general welfare, 
but raise money” to ‘pay ourselves and other public ser- 
vants?. Can we in no other way employ impost, or regu- 
late commerce, by laws necessary and’ proper to promote 
that welfare? Can we not, by those powers granted to 
Congress, and prohibited to the States, promote that wel- 
fare in all those ways in which independent nations may, 
or the several States could of right, promote the general 
welfare of their own people? Whatever each one of the 
several States could ol right have done to promote the wel- 
fare of (lie people of such State, by the exercise of the 
power now granted to us, and prohibited to it by those 
people, we can now of right do, and are bound to do, for 
the same purpose. 


If each State severally could, by the regulation of 


finance and of commerce, so regulate its foreign inter- 
course as to, encourage and protect its own domestic in- 
dustry, then, because the people of each and all these 
States have divested them of the exercise of those powers, 
aud given them and that exercise to us, we can exercise 
the same powers, and are bound to exercise them for the 
game great purpose. 

No State could, of right, before the constitution, hin- 
der any other State in the exercise of these powers, in 
this manner, and for this purpose; and, therefore, no 
State can of right, since the constitution, hinder Congress 
in the exercise of the same powers, in the same manner, 
and forthe same purposes, If at the establishment of the 
constitution, no State had any interest requiring such 
hindrance, then this exercise of this power, in this man- 
ner, and for this purpose, was at that time necessary to 
promote the welfare ofall. 

If, therefore, any State now pretend to have any inte- 
rest requiring any such hindrance, that State must show 
that they in fact have such interest; and that, under the 
constitution, they have a right to create and establish the 
same. For it may well be doubted whether any State 
can in fact have, or can have any. right to have and hold, 
any interest under the constitution inconsistent with the 
general welfare. Would not such an interest be a com. 
mon nuisance, and Hable to public abatement?) The slave 
trade, carried on between. for 
the United States 


; > IN American ships, with American 
capital, was a œ 


reat and lucrative interest. It existed 
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ution, and. no power is expressly given 
terrupt that. interest. By what 
rohibited? that lucrative in- < 
rade was-adjudged, by the states- 
stent with. the general 
was, therefore,-abated 


by that -constitu 
ower bas that trade bi 


ment, because, and only. because, that Government pro- 
that Government 
be called’ upon to promote or to preserve any interést 
inconsistent with that welfare? or how can you provide 
for the support of that Government; when, to promote 
that interest, it sacrifices that welfare? |. 

At the establishment of this Government, there was no 
interest in any State inconsistent with the general welfare; 
for.Congress, at that time, exercised the power to regu- 
late commerce by imposts, and did so regulate commerce: 
first, to raise a revenue for the support of Government; 
and, second, to countervail the laws of foreign countries, 
and encourage and protect the labor and capital of the 
whole American people. a , 

The great law of July 4, 1789, in its preamble, de- , 
signates the encouragement and protection of manufac- 
tures only, because they were then behind other branches 
of production in growth, and more especially required 
the cherishing influence of a Government established 
**to promote the general welfare;” but this law, in its 
various. provisions, reached and encotraged the products 
of land; capital, and labor, in each great department of 
industry in every State of the Union. At that time, 
‘Congress announced to the nation, that impost placed on 
imported commodities, as a tax to raise money for the 
support of Government, was a constitutional exercise of 
their powers; and impost placed on like commodities, ag 
a regulation of commerce, to encourage and protect ma- 
nufactures, was equally constitutional, because equally 
necessary ‘to promote the general welfare.” When 
this. was done, every great branch of production, except 
sugar, now in the United States, had already beén com- 
menced, but not a voice in the nation called in question 
the principle of that law, or intimated that a solitary in- > 
terest existed, or could exist, in the whole country, which 
might ever be injuriously affected by the use of it in its 
fullest-extension.. What new interest, since that time, 
has come into existence in these United States? Not to- 
bacco, for that had long been cultivated in the country; 
was then in Virginia, and was not only a great product 
for export, but, in some sort, a currency by which to 
exchange other'commodities. Is it rice? “Certainly not; 
for.rice was, before the revolution, the great staple 
of South Carolina agriculture. Cotton, too, was then in 
existence in that State, but ií thé’most helpless infancy 
of-that existence. It stretched.out its feeble arms. to- 
wards the nation; and, without power to speak for itself, 
the whole delegation of South Carolina called on Con- 
gress to encourage its incipient growth, This was done; 
and cotton was encouraged by a more efficient rate of 
impost than was given to the encouragement ofany other 
agricultural product in the cov natry; for, in 1791, the 
export of it amounted to 189,316 pounds. In 1816, when 
this production had increased in magnitude, when the ex- 
portation had reached 81,747,116 ‘pounds, another call 
was. made on Congress for encouragement; and then, for 
the first time, impost was used by this and the other 
House to create a prohibition; and that prohibition was 
created and set up to favor this then flourishing interest. 
Impost, rising from 75 to 100 per cent. placed on East In- 
dia cotton cloth, excluded nearly 30,000,000 pounds of 
cotton in that form from the market of our country, and 
secured to a like amount that market to the domestic 
cotton, then grown principally in South Carolina. The 
cotton-growing interest was, therefore, one of the na- 
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tional interests {n°1789; and the encouragement or pro- 
tection of it, both then and in 1816, and of all other inte- 
rests comprehended in the general welfare, was neither 
inconsistent with the constitution, nor adverse to that or 
any other great interest of the South. 
~ No, sir, the cotton-growing interest of the South, in 
its youthful progress, received the cherishing encou- 
‘ vagement of Congress as an affectionate child receives 
the care and kindness of a parent, with a gratitude warm 
and apparently sincere. Why, then, is the nation, like 
the good old Lear, ‘whose frank heart gave all,” now 
left by that South to feel.“ how much sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth is filial ingratitude?” That interest has grown 
to a sturdy manhood, has reached the age ofindependence; 
and, like those savages who destroy the parent to relieve 
the child from the burden of his support, now wages a 
most unnatural war with the nation, because no longer in 
want of encouragement and protection. 

Was the manufacture of cotton an intercst unknown to 
Congress, in 1789? No, sir, it was coeval in its com- 
mencement here with the growth of that plant itself. 
The papers read by one of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee date the commencement. of that manufacture in 
4799; but this mistake of eleven years in the age òf this 
great-and absorbing interest of our country is but one 
among volumes of error collected and reported in those 
papers. An event in my life, never to be forgotten by 
me, brought me to a knowledge of the origin of this in- 
terest, which enables me to correct this error. Permit 
me to speak as a witness concerning the commence- 
ment of a manufacture now not less important to the con- 
sumption than the production of our country. 

Inthe spring of 1791 I turned my back on the summer 
<lelights of the plough and the sickle, and on the winter 
amusements of the cooper’s adze and driver; and, in the 
April of that spring, I left the scene of the sports and 
labors of twenty-one years for the school of the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, for the purpose of collecting some know- 
ledge of those languages, by the mere scraps and frag- 
ments of which, scattered in this hall the other evening, 
the gentleman from ‘Georgia [Mr. Wrxpx] so instructed 
‘this committee. My first day’s travel brought me at even- 
ing to Shephard’s tavern, in the town of Wrentham. At 
this place I found a-cotton mill of a few spindles: then 
in full operation. This miniature of what has since ap- 
peared in our country was a little slip planted here the 
preceding summer, but taken front. ‘patent stock, 
which had been planted two. years befóréat Pawtucket 
falls, in the State of Rhode Island. The next year, pass- 
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ingon the road from the school of Dr. Williams to Pro- 


vidence, I went through Pawtucket, and there, for the 
first time, saw thefirst cotton mill ever set up in the Unit- 

ed States. This had, as I understood, been in operation 
more than three years. It is, therefore, known to me, 
that the editor. ofthese papers has, from carelessness or 
design, mistaken the age of the cotton manufacture in our 
country, at leastten if not eleven years. 

* Letno man, deceived by these papers, pretend that 
this great interest did not commence in the United States 
untiten years after the commencement of our system of 
encouragement and- protection. It was in existence be- 


fove the meeting of the first Congress; and if the law of 


July 4, 1789, embraced in its provisions every interest then 
in the country, this interest is eminently entitled to all 
their benefits. 

What effects have been produced by this system of en: 
couraging and protecting policy, which were not intend- 
ed to be produced by its operation? It was intended, 1st, 
to encourage, and thereby intrease, the amount of do- 
mestic production. To effect this encouragement, by im- 
post placed on imported commodities, the price of such 
commodities must be raised in the domestic market by 
_ a sum either equal to such impost, or to some smaller 
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amount. The imported commodity, with this increased 
price brought into the market, encouraged the home pro- 
ducer to labor for the supply of that market, in the hope 
of receiving a price equally ‘increased for his own pro- 
duct. 

Did not impost produce that effect under the law of 
1789? Cotton was then imported into the United States 
from Surinam; and was sold at not less than two shillings 
New England currency, equal to thirty-three and a third 
cents a pound. Impost, at the rate of three centsa pound, 
was, by that law, placed on imported cotton. Such cot- 
ton immediately rose in the market three cents, equal to 
nine per cent. on its value in the domestic, and about 
twelve per cent. ad valorem on the price in the foreign 
market. A duty of six cents a pound was, by impost, 
placed on manufactured tobacco; of ten cents a pound on 
snuff. Did not these duties raise the price of these com- 
modities, and so encourage home production to hasten 
into the market and obtain these increased prices? This 
increased price was intended to be the effect, and has been 
the effect of all laws made for the encouragement of do- 
mestic industry. How else could such laws give such en- 
couragement? Such encouragement has been the effect, 
and will be the effect of all impost on imported com- 
modities, so long as imported commodities are so abun- 
dant in your market as to regulate the price of such’ 
commodities, whether foreign or domestic. If the im- 
porter set the price, and can command that price, he will 
charge whatever his imported commodity has cost abroad, 
with the cost of importation added, and the duty in addi- 
tion to the whole. If the domestic producer place a 
commodity equally good in the market by the side of the 
foreign, he will get the same price; and the whole dut 
will be so much encouragement to his labor and capital, 
in supplying the market. : 

Impost was intended to operate as encouragement, and 
in this manner upon domestic production, until, by its 
long continuance and increased amount, such prodaction 
had, by, its increased amount, obtained the control of the 
domestic market. ‘Then impost, which had, by raising 
price, operated as encouragement, begins to produce 
competition among domestic producers, and to operate as 
protection operates. This competition reduces price; and 
if impost be raised and sustained at the point of perfect 
protection, giving and securing the whole domestic mar- 
ket to the domestic producers, competition will. have its 
perfect effect, and reduce price to its lowest rate. 

Has not this effect of impost, placed on imported com- 
imodities, been produced? Was it not expected, and in- 
tended to be: produced, when the law of July 4, 1789, 
went into operation? 

Machinery was then imperfect; competition, not only 
in the United States, but in Europe, and between this 
country and Europe, has perfected all the old patterns, 
and invented and finished many new ones. The powers 
of invention, set to work by competition, produced the 
cotton-gin, and more than doubled the productive powers 
of labor in raising and sending that staple to market. 
Our abundant and cheap lands render this principle less 
efficient in other parts of agriculture; but in this country, 
Wood’s cast iron plough; and in England the scarifier, 
the drill, and the threshing machine, have greatly abridg- 
ed labor, and cheapened production. 

-The great improvements of the age have, under the 
influence of this competition, been made in machinery, 
put in motion by water or by steam, to facilitate manufac- 
turing, transportation, and travelling. Every effort in 
these improvements seems to have had but one object, 
and that the diminution of-cost, in every possible man- 
ner, by the diminished use of labor and capital in every 
production... Your attention, sir, will not be called by 
Me, at this time, to any of the wonders effected by com- 
‘petition in any of the facilities given to traveling or 
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transportation.. Permit me for a moment to ilusttate the 
effects of competition on-the production of fabrics manu- 
factured from cotton. : 
At the commencement: óf our. great system of policy, 
. for encouragement and protection, the cotton was, ata 

cost of six or seven cents a pound, picked and prepared 
for the card, entirely by the labor of the hand. This Ia- 
bor, if now expended on the eighty: million pounds of 
cotton wrought into cloth in the United States, would cost 
not less than five millions of dollars. To save this cost, a 
cotton picker has been invented. -This performs the 
work at.so.little expense, that it does not equal what was 
formerly paid for carrying out the cotton to be picked by 
hand; and bringing it back when the work was done. 

Clotii ‘was, at first, woven in the hand loom, and six 
cents a yard paid for the plainest and coarsest fabrics. 
‘The power loom was invented; and such cloths now cost 
a smaller number of mills for the weaving than the num- 
ber of cents once paid for that work. 

Twenty years ago cloths were bleached in this coun- 
try by the sides of rivers, in fields, by the application of 
water and sunshine. This operation cost one-half the 
price of weaving. Bleaching is now a chemical process, 
and the whole expense of it very inconsiderable, 

The same principle of competition has been applied 
to the production of machinery itself, though its opera- 
tion here has effected a less saving of cost in this than in 

- the fabrics produced by it; yet those who commence 
manufacturing now do realize from this cause a wonder- 
ful advantage over those who began ten yearsago. At 
that time, one million spindles, with their accompanying 
preparation, would have cost eighteen millions of dollars. 
That number of spindles, and that quantity of preparation, 
may now be had for perhaps less than fourteen millions. 

This competition, in this race of labor, which scems to 
be the very spirit of our age, has set every power of hu- 
man invention at full work to apply all physical agents in 
aid of the human hand. Streams which, at the com- 
mencement of our system, were either idle and babbling 
brooks, or wild, ungovernable torrents, are brought up to 
labor, or broken into the work, and move forward in the 
service like powerful animals trained to the harness, and 
obedient to the voice of the driver. ‘They require no 
forage to keep them in working condition; and when you 
have been at the expense of keeping their gear in repair, 

ou have saved all other cost of their employment. What 

has produced the skill, the perfected art, in every depart- 

ment of manufacturing production, so much superior and 
so much less expensive than any thing known, either in 
this country or Europe, when our system of encourage- 
ment and protection was begun by the law of 1789? Sir, 
all these wonders have been effected by competition; by 
competition put in operation by that system in this country, 
and by a like system, first of all in’ England, and after- 
wards adopted in France. Such has been the astonishing 
effect of this principle on skill, labor, physical agents, 
machinery, and capital, in this and in other countries, that 
commodities which we now export and import ata cast 
of seventy-five millions of dollars, would, in 1789, have 
cost two hundred and fifty millions of dollars if the labor 
of the world could then have supplied them for human 
consumption. 

Sir, who complains of this diminished cost of produc- 
tion in those necessaries of life, which enables the laborer 
to feed as well, and to dress better than any peer of the 
realm at any time during the wars of the white and red 
rose in England? Not the poor man. No, sir; but poor 
men make no complaint; nor middling interest men; nor 
any of all those freemen who do the work, and fight the 
wars of the world, Neither, sir, does involuntary labor 
complain, as I presume; for that ‘labor may have some 
interest in the cheapness of some commodities. Who, 
then, does complain? Who wages war against our great 


system of encouragement and protection because it gives, 


and gives abundantly, and gives cheaply, food, and cloth- 
ing, and shelter to the labor as well as to the wealth and 
the leisure of our country? The owner of the slave com- ` 
plains, because—ay, sir, because of what? Because of the 
diminished price, not of clothing, not of bread, not of 
provisions, not of sugar, not of iron, but of cotton. Sir, 
this is the great, the continuing, the increasing injury 
wrought by our policy of encouragement and: protection 
upon the owners of slaves. - It awakens universal compe- 
tition, and crowds the markets of our country with all 
kinds of commodities at the smallest rate of cost, at the 
most diminished amount of price. Cotton, the product 
of their peculiar capital, has felt the effects of competi- 
tion, and, with every other product in the trading world, 
has been reduced in market price. Shall this system, for 
this cause, be destroyed? It was established to enable 
our country to supply its wants at the cheapest rate with 
the most abundant quantity of all those commodities which 
labor, and skill, and capital can produce. ‘Fhe system 
has hitherto performed this great work, and the accusa- 
tions of its enemies are so many demonstrations that the 
hopes of its friends bave not been disappointed in its 
operations. 

It was intended, I grant, by the encouragement and 
protection of manufacturing production, if not to augment 
the price, yet mightily to extend the market for agricul- 
tural:production.”.' Has the system failed, or disappointed 
any of our hopes‘in this? Is not the agricultural market 
of out country extended, and extended too by the calls 
made in that market for its products by encouraged and 
protected manufacturing labor and capital? 

Does not the manufacturing East make in this market 
a very efficient demand for the agricultural as well as mi. 
neral products of almost every State in the Union? “Does 
not the manufacturing labor, in working the capital of that 
region, call efficiently on Virginia for tobacco and flour; 
on North Carolina for lumber and corn; on South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi for cotton ‘and 
rice; on Louisiana for sugar; on Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Indiana for beef, pork, hams, lard; on Ilinois and Mis- 
souri for lead; on Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York for 
wool; on Tennessec, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania for 
iron? Look into every State wherever manufacturing: 
labor is permitted to set a foot, or to erect a workshop, 
and the operations of these establishments immediately 
creste in that place a new and efficient demand for the 
products of the fields, the mines, the forests, and the fish- 
eries of our country. 

This manufacturing Jabor brings into this market, in 
exchange for all these products of all our other labor, all 
its own various fabrics, cheapened by their reduced cost 
and abundant quantity, under the ceaseless operation of 
that spirit of competition first created and now kept alive 
in our country by our great policy of encouragement and 
protection. 

Sir, is there no benefit peculiar to our country found in 
a market at our own door, so supplied with domestic ma- 
nufactured fabrics, and thus offered in exchange for the 
products of the land, and labor of our country in all our 
other employments? It was not forgotten in 1789, when 
we began our system of encouragement and protection, 
that our country was distant three thousand miles from 
the looms and workshops of all Europe. Our supply of 
manufactured fabrics, if brought over such a distance, 
must of necessity be charged with all the cost expended 
in the several voyages made for that purpose. It was 
believed by statesmen of that homely period of our his- 
tory that if we travelled three thousand miles to purchase 
our shoes and stockings, many of us would, for want of 
the wherewithal, be compelled to go barefooted. Should 
our country carry abroad to Europe raw hides, wool, iron, 
and cotton, to be manufactured for our consumption, we 
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must ourselves pay the expense of this exportation. 
Freight, charges, and insurance against the perils of the 
seas would only be equal to fifteen per cent.” 

if we export other raw materials, or breadstuffs and 
provisions, to pay the labor of Europe for this manufac- 
ture,.these would come to the consumption of that labor 
at a cost augmented by a like amount of freight, charges, 


‘and insurance., If labor be one-third part in the cost of 


manufactured products, then one-third part of this aug- 
mented cost would fall on their products manufactured 


_ for use this would add. five per cent. more to their cost. 


The cost of importations, at least fifteen per cent. more, 
must be added to the whole amount; and thus, at all times, 
in the most peaceable condition of the world, and when 
trade was perfectly free with all nations, the whole con- 
sumption of our country in foreign manufactured fabrics 
must, by our distance from Europe, forever have been 
encumbered with thirty-five per cent. charged on the 
whole amount, for the cost, charges, and perils of trans- 
portation. To this must also be added the war perils 
of this transportation. There. has not bcen more than 
one year of peace in every two years since the establish- 
ment of this Government. During three years of the 
time, our own country was engaged in war, and, in every 
other year, such was the character of belligerent contro- 
versy among the nations of Europe, that our commerce 
on the ocean was, while war existed between them, ex- 
posed to almost every kind and degree of belligerent 
peril. A premium covering the perils of war between 
the United States and any part of Europe is not less than 
fifteen per cent.; and if we admit war to have existed but 
one-third of the time since 1789, the insurance against all 
its risks on all our exports, and all our imports, would be 
at least five per cent. This adds ten per-cent. more to 
the cost of manufactures, paid for by exported raw mate- 
rials, and imported for our consumption, 

It is, therefore, manifest that our distance only from 
Europe must, in the ordinary condition of nations, and in 


` a state of perfectly free trade, charge not less than forty 


per cent, on our whole imported consumption of manu- 
factured fabrics. To preserve our country from a cost 
so onerous to our future consumption, was one great pur- 
pose of our system of encouragement and protection. No 
policy, either free or friendly, established by other nations 
in relation to the United States, could ever relieve us 
from this burden. . It was the glorious allotment of those 


“who first put this Government in motion, to devise a great 


scheme of policy, which, in its progress, should feed, 
and clothe, and shelter, and accommodate every man, 
woman, and child in the nation by our own labor, and the 


market for these great staples of our country, whenever 
thepolicy of Europe should exclude them.from the mar- 
kets of those countries. The wisdom of that provision 
can be equalled by nothing but by that folly which shall 
now destroy it. a 

It was likewise foreseen that, without such a market, 
it would not be possible to preserve that independence 
which had then so lately been achieved. The staff of 
bread is the staff of power; and any nation which can de- 
fend her own fields, can control every nation which must 
be fed from them. What has been the fate of those na- 
tions which, without lands to’supply their people with 
food, have striven for wealth and power by commerce 
alone? Ancient Tyre, Carthage, Venice, and Genoa, have 
given lessons to the world on this question; and by Eng- 
lish statesmen those lessons have been deeply studied; 
and they have carried the learning derived from those 
lessons into the policy and legislation of their own coun- 
try. Although that nation controls the ocean, and might, 
by her fleets, safely convoy her corn from Hindostan or 
New Holland, yet never will she make it a part of her 
policy, to draw her bread from any fields beyond the 
shores of her own glorious island. When population 
presses hard on subsistence, she will send out citizens to 
other nations, colonies to other countries. It is her poli- 
cy to export men; but itis not, and never will be, hér po- 
licy.to import corn. ý 

In the early stages of society, independence for bread 
is more indispensable than independence for clothing: for 
man, in a sayage state, may subsist, unsheltered and un- 
clad, but he cannot continuc life without food.  Adyanc- 
ed in civilization as we are, and with so many corporeal 
wants other than that of food, what independence, in po- + 
litical power, could this nation retain while dependent on 
other nations for those clothes which are wrought into 
the every day garments of the people? Would those 
nations hold no influence in making our laws? no power 
in the management of our elections? 1f England held in 
her hand our hats, now so needful to the very forms of 
legislation in this hall, and our other garments, not only 
in.name, but in fact, indispensables, would not the Ame- 
rican people have some cause to doubt the independence 
of our enactments, thus made by us bareheaded and sans 
culottes? Sir, next to that dependence, felt by the nation 
when fed on the feeding nation, must ever be that depend- 
ence, which the American people would have felt, on the 
power and legislation of England, had that people drawn 
our whole needful wearing apparel from the labor and the 
looms of that island. ` í 

We have been told by the South, in voluminous dis- 


use of those agents of production placed by the Creator | oourse on this floor, that such a mutual intercourse would 
within the limits of our own country, and in the reach of {produce the most amiable and christian relations and feel- 


our own hands. 

This system relieved our consumption from that bur- 
den of expenditure, and it moreover opened a market, 
‘and provided a full supply of. those fabrics in our own 
country, and thereby secured to our agriculture the per- 
petual power of exchanging its own products for those 
fabrics. By the removal of this great emporium of ex- 
change from Europe to the United States, it is placed’ 


“without the jurisdiction of all the laws, and restrictions, 


and prohibitions of the Old World; and agricultural and 
manufacturing labor may now meet in this great mart of 
our country, and exchange their products without per- 
mission from the English Board of Trade, and without a 
repeal of one provision in the corn laws of England. 
This was one great purpose in the establishment of our 
system of policy. - It was foreseen, in 1789, that the time 
would come when not only our provisions and the pro- 
ducts of our forests and fisheries would be excluded from 
England and France, but that. our corn, rye, wheat, and 
flour, then received, must also, in time, suffer a like ex- 
clusion. It was the object-of our system to provide a 


” 


ings between the two nations. How may this be done? 
The people of England will never cross the Atlantic to 
look for their bread in any ovens here in these United 
States. If then we were wise enough to cross the same 
ocean, and walk into their workshops to look for our 
clothing, how should we succeed, when we have nothing 
but bread to offer them in exchange? Nay, it has been 
often insisted upon, both here and elsewhere in our coun- 
try, that our policy is intended to produce a spirit of in- 
dependence, unsocial in its nature, and hostile to the 
power of both nations. Mutual dependence would, as 
we are told, unite the two people by.a golden chain of 
commerce. Sir; I would not unite the American people, 
by any tie of dependence, to any other nation on earth; 
nor, for all the countless millions, of commercial wealth, 
would I, by even a golden chain, bind this youthful and 
vigorous nation to the foot of the British throne. The 
very birds of the air would teach us a lesson of more 
wisdom: . 


` & Would the young goldfinch quit his native briar, —_ 
t For the bright cage o’er-arch’d with golden wire?” 
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Tt was one of the great purposes of” our system of en-| ‘The same principle which gives employment to all the 
_ couraging-and protecting policy, to relieve the American | labor of a country, by separating that Jabot into, all the 
people from a dependence on foreign ‘nations still more} various trades by which the various wants of a nation may 
degrading. Those nations generally impose a duty on|be supplied, will encourage that labor to acquire the 
raw materials imported-from foreign countries. In 1789, | greatest attainable degree of skill. . 
hy the English tariff, the impost duty on iron in bars was} Qur-system nct only gives employment to the greatest 
thirty-eight dollars per ton, on:-wool thirty-three, and on} quantity of labor, and produces the greatest degree of 
cotton twelve per cent. Had not’ our Government esta- | skill in every branch of production, but does, moreover, 
blished a, system of encouraging the manufacture of such | call into use all the great agents of production bestowed 
materials in the United States, they would have been ex-|on man by the Creator for his benefit and accommodation, 
ported; and,’ after paying. these duties into the. English These Agents are the earth, the water, wind, and steam. 
treasury, they would, with that payment charged upon | Fertility is the great principle of production peculiar to 
them, have been wrought into fabrics, imported into this |the earth. This principle is called into use by a demand 
country, and we, after reimbursing this Englisli tax, must | for food, and is more and more varied in its operations, 
have quietly worn these English cottons and woollens, |and perhaps increased in its powers,. as that demand 
and used this English hardware and cutlery. From the|grows more and more urgent by increased population. 
payment of this degrading tax, in support of the British | Men employed in mechanic, manufacturing, or commer- 
Government, the framers of our system of national policy | cial labors, collect into hamlets, villages, towns, and cities. 
intended to relieve the American people. The lands surrounding these congregations of people are` 
The enemies of that policy would now repeal our great | cultivated to supply them, first, with bread, then meat, 
system of encouragement and protection, and thereby in-|then vegetables, then fruits and fuel. This gives to the 
crease and perpetuate that tax. They would destroy | face of the country cornfields, meadows, pastures, gar- 
manufacturing labor, skill, and machinery in this country, }dens, orchards, groves, and forests. The fruits of the 
and compel the growers of wool and the makers of iron, | earth, consumed on the land which produced them, or in 
as the producers of cotton in the United States now do, fits neighborhood, encourage, nay, increase, its original 
to send their raw material to England for fabrication into | fertility. The sweepings of the city enrich the fields 
woollens and hardware, that we may feel our dependence | around it; and even the smoke of its fires, rising into the 
on that nation in winter no less than in summer, in the {circumambient air, mingles with descending dews and 
North as well as in the South, when we plough our fields, |showers, and gives a more vigorous growth and a deeper 
or when we sit at our tables and carve and cut up our | verdure to the grass of surrounding meadows. 
food. Let those people, the degenerate descendants of| Besides, this various production calls into use the va- 
patriotic and independent parents, yés, let them, to ob-|rious powers of fertility. Instead of exhausting the earth 
tain British fabrics, submit to the payment of a British |by one continued repetition of the same crop, a change 
tax on their own cotton. Let the wealthy planter feel the | from one to another gives rest and refreshment to the soil, 
comfort of such a garment with such a mark upon it. No |and skilful rotations not only preserve, but increase origi- 
one would take from him the luxury of this indulgence. | nal fertility. : 
Southern beauty and fashion may adorn themselves in the| Compare the face of such a country with that of one de- 
lawn of foreign looms, wrought from the snowy fleece of| voted to the production of cotton and tobacco, grown for 
their own sea islands. If they can forget their mothers, |sale in the markets of distant nations. You will see naked, 
who, like Roman matrons, would have melted down their sun-burnt, steril old fields which died under the scourge 
own jewels, the ornaments of their youth and beauty, tolof these productions, and are now thrown out in barren- 
defend the independence of their country; if they do not | ness and desolation; but where isthe orchard, the garden, 
now seem to behold those mothers looking on them from | the meadow, the pasture, the sheltering grove? You may 
the realms of their blessedness with the eye of affection-|find the waterfall, but without the hamlet of white houses 
ate rebuke, why, sir, then may the patriotism of these|on its banks. Nowhere can you see the village spire, 
‘days, so much less devoted and unyielding, well look on {and from no hill does your ear catch the sounds of the 
them without a sigh of regret. ‘ distant city, the echoing hammers in the hundred: hands 
Our great policy of independence will indeed relieve [of her labor, or the roar of their thousand wheels. 
us from this degrading burden of English taxation, if we} Nor is fertility alone, of all natural agents, pressed into 
do not suffer the enemies of our system and the friends of Jour service under our system of encouragement. The 
the English system to prevail; and because we have, un- | wind, as a stationary power, is but little used in our coun- 
der our own system, completed the payments of our own try, so abundant in waterfalls. The wind is, nevertheless, 
debts, now abolish it, and adopt the English system, that |rendered more useful by our labor than merely to blow 
under it we may be compelled to aid for centuries in pay- | “round upon this pendent earth,” purify the air, and te- 
ing the debts of England. fresh the animal and vegetable world. The sails of our 
dn the establishment of our system of encouragement navigation are filled with its powerful volume; and our 
and protection, in 1789, it was known that such a system | commerce, both coastwise and foreign, is thus transmitted 
. would, in the progress of its operation, call into employ- jon the wings of the wind, from port to port in our own, 
ment all the labor of our country. Men labor in any vo- jand from region to region in almost all other countries. 
cation, to supply their own wants; and they will not con- A system was once proposed to our nation, by which all 
tinue their labor beyond that original purpose, unless they Jour labor might be recalled from the ocean, and, by cut- 
can exchange the surplus of their production for that of ting off one great branch of employment, leave the total 
some other man which they could not produce them- transportation of all our products to the skill and fidelity. 
selves. The markets of the world are supplied by these jof foreigners. Our nation was cither not wise enough, or 
surpluses, and it is the certainty of exchanging them that | too wise, to adopt this policy; but chose to continue her 
ensures their production. ‘This principle originates all lown factor in the little and the great marts of the world. 
trades, and parcels out all the labor of a nation into all Sir, there may be those who regard rivers as so many 
kinds of employments. If all cultivate the land, there [conduits contrived to carry back to the ocean the waters 
will be abundance of food. Who would raise corn or raised by evaporation, and sent down in dews and show- 
make shoes to sell, where every body raises his own corn jers to refresh the earth. By our great system, the weight 
or makes his own shoes? It is only by the encouragement | of these waters has been collected, and turned in their fall 
of all trades that all trades can live; and by the furnishing [upon the wheels of machinery; and in this manner mil- 


of all employments alone, that all the labor of the nation | lions of instruments, made to facilitate the operations of our 
can be employed. = 
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labor, have been putin motion. Where waterfalls cannot 
be found, or could not be applied, steam is generated and 
brought into employment, with ike powers, and for the 
same and other purposes. ` : : 
These powers applied to machinery do, in effect, mul- 
. tiply the human race, and give to us now the benefit of 
the labor of millions not now, and who never will, be in 
existence. They multiply the power of the human hand, 
some twenty, some fifty, and some `a hundred fold. Eve- 
ry one person laboring with the aid of these machines is 
equal to fifty persons working with the hands only; every 
one hundred to five thousand; and every one hundred 
thousand to five millions. Who would not cherish a sys- 
tem which calls into service powers so abundant, but so 
useless without this system? In the little State of Rhode 
Island, with no stream forty miles in length, the water 
power is believed to be equal to that of 17,000 horses. 
. The water power of the seven States south of the Poto- 
mac probably equals the whole animal power of all the 
horses on earth; and, if harnessed to well constructed 
machinery, would, in the hands of skilful mechanics, per- 
form more work. than could be done by three hundred 
millions of people. 
; Sir, it was to employ all our labor, elicit all our skill, 
“perfect all.our machinery, and bring into use every agent 
of production, the power of the earth, the water, of wind, 
and-of steam, that our great system. was begun, and has 
been carried on towards perfection. Must we, who have 
already harnessed and broke these rude agents of nature 
into the work, must we turn them loose again, in all their 
wildness, because men in other parts of the country 
choose to stand idle on the banks of their native streams, 
and refuse to start these their powerful teams in the 
course of labor and competition with us? God forbid 
that industry should be controlled in her labors by indo- 
Jence; or that this nation should unyoke these our gigan- 
tic powers of production, and naked-handed enter into 
. competition with the laborers of the world, aided, as they 
¿© are, by every agent of nature, instructed by every pro- 
ir of science, and made skilful by every improvement 
ofart. > 
Sir, in this age of the world, the wealth of nations de- 
pends on their labor. There was a time, nay, for many 
ages, plunder was the great resource of nations. The 
first kingdom established on earth was sustained by the 
conquest and pillage of many. nations; and ‘* great Baby- 
Jon, the glory of the Chaldean empire,” was built and 
adorned by the spoils of all Asia. The exorbitant wealth 
of one nation, thus obtained, gave an example to the 
world, and awakened the ambition, and sharpened the 
avarice of others; until the Assyrian was conquered and 
‘plundered by the Persian, the Persian by the Macedo- 
nian, and he, at last, devoured by the Roman power. 
The wolf which nursed their founder seems to have given 
a hunger for prey, insatiable, to the whole nation. Per- 
haps there was not a house, nor a temple, between the 
Atlantic and the Euphrates, which was not plundered by 
some one of that nation of marauders, 
Sir, the tide of ages, century after century, had rolled 


over the last fragment of Roman power; the light of|stepped upon by a hostile foot. 


¿science dawned on the world, and a knowledge of letters 
“was. disseminated by the press, before men seemed to be- 
eye that our Creator had, in fact, announced to the first 
of our race, that ‘* by the sweat of his face man should 
eat his bread all the days of his life.” It may be difficult 
to enumerate all the different causes which changed the 
character of the nations of Europe. No one cause has 
done so much in changing that character from war and 
plunder, as that pure, meek, and quiet philosophy, which 
has taught all men to ‘* do unto others as they would that 
others should do. unto them.” Rebuked by this divine 
‘precept, men have sheathed the sword, and put their 
-hand to the plough; they have mined the earth, and not 


for the instruments of war, but for the machines of labor. 
If, now, war break out, it is not for plunder; cities are not 
given up to-pillage; captives are not sold for slaves; ter- 
ritories do not change owners; men. return. again with 
eagerness to the habits of peace, and do not look to: the 
labors of the camp, but to those of the plough, the loom, 
and the sail, for emolument and wealth. No vestige of. 
ancient war among independent christian nations now: re» 
mains, unless it be in those fragments of slavery, which, 
perhaps, neither sound policy, nor justice, nor piety itself, 
can tear away from the texture of that society where they 
are found. I£flabor, therefore, and not the sword, be the 
great staff on which nations lean for support and for wealth, 
then should it be their great policy to call their whole labor 
into employment, improve its skill to the utmost point of 
perfection, aid that skill by every kind of machinery which 
may save the consumption of labor, and support the ope- 
rations of that machinery by the power of all those agents 
placed within our reach by Him who has committed the 
destiny of every people on earth to their own keeping. 

Wealth is power; and the defence of every nation de- > 
pends on its wealth. The wealth of a nation is its labor, 
its skill, its machinery, its abundant control of all the 
great agents of nature employed in production. A great 
store of goods, laid up for many years, was the wealth of 
a fool; but such a store is the poverty of a nation. A 
great annual consumption alone can ensure a great and 
augmented annual reproduction. The labor of: a-nation 
can no otherwise be sustained than by a consumption. of 
its products. The products of human labor, in food and 
clothing, like the fruits of the earth, are annual; and God, 
in his wisdom, has adjusted human wants to its powers of 
production. Like the bread from heaven, that the Giver 
might not be forgotten, the dew of every night produced 
the crop, and the labors of every day gathered in the 
harvest. 

What but a mighty phalanx of labor, an almost bound- 
less power of consumption and reproduction, has defend- 
ed, and now sustains England in all the athletic vigor of 
the most glorious days of that extraordinary nation? Men 
who speculate on the duration of nations seem to assign 
to them the several periods of human life—youth, man- 
hood, old age, final dissolution. They draw their conclu- 
sions from the nations of antiquity, and apply them to 
those of modern times. They forget that those ancient 
nations were like beasts of prey, which find an enemy. in 
every living thing, and must be, sooner or later, circum, 
vented by stratagem, or overpowered and destroyed:by: 
force. Producing nothing by their own labor, and con- 
suming all which, by violence, they could plunder from 
the labors of others, their whole existence was a burden 
to the human race, and they were finally destroyed, as a 
common nuisance to mankind. Not so with England: she 
is a glorious example of the self-subsisting, the all-pro- 
ducing, and all-defending. powers of labor. With a valor 
purely Spartan, she builds no wall against the wars of the 
world. Her little island, accessible at a thousand points, 
and often within gunshot of the embattled fleets of her ene- 
mies, has not, for more than seven hundred years, been 
What has enabled her to 
do this? Her untiring labor; her unrivalled skill; her.un- 
equalled machinery; her exhaustless capital, and unbound- 
ed control over all the agents of production. Her goods, 
wares, and meréhandises are in all. the markets of the 
world; and wherever she wants a tongue to speak to her 
cause, ora sword to be drawn in her quarrel, ifsach things 
can be found in those markets, she can command them. 

This manufacturing nation did, in the last war of. Eu- 
rope, exhibit a spectacle never before seen by the world, 
She stood alone against the embattled continent; and, 
at last, with her own spindle and distaff, demolished a 
despotism, an iron pyramid of power, built on a base of 
all Europe. 
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Sir, can such a nation ever grow: old, and cease ** tojbrought into thè market. In years of fair ioportation, if 
be mighty in power?” Can any other nation escape the; the domestic consumption of woollens be seventy millions, 
influence of that power, and stand independent of its|the domestic production supplies more than ninetenths f 
controlling arm? “No; unless, by a countervailing system} part of it. Ifthe cotton consumption be cea ee mil- 
of policy, that other nation, like the first Congress of the}lions, the domestic production supplies eig t Qut of nine 
United States,’ call into employment all its own. labor;| parts of the whole. It may be difficult to ascertain, so as 
perfect the skill of that labor; and place in its hands all|to state with exactness, what parts of the who $ iron and 
the aids òf the artificial and physical agents of production ,| steel; consumed in the United States, are produced and 

What them was our great countervailing system, found-| placed in our market by domestic labor; but ye käo 
ed by that Congress, on the law of 1789, and, since that|that the iron, in 1830, amounted to nearly $14,0 0, 0. 
time, built"up, and carried on towards a perfect struc- A few more years, under our great system, with its prin- 
ture; by so many other laws, made for the encourage-|ciple fully sustained. by our legislation, will render the 
ment and. protection of our own labor, and so many| American people, both in peace and war, independent of 
enactments in-every branch of legislation, designed to} foreign nations for every other necessary fabric, as they 
promote the general welfare, under the great policy of/now are for ships to transport their commerce, or to des 
that system? fend that commerce on the highway of nations. - 

Sir, that system, which though it shall exist nowhere The effects of our great system of encouraging and pro- 
else, will live in history; that system was a great scheme tecting policy on the manufacturing industry of our 
of burdens and benefits; Government, supported by bur-| country, may be seen by examining the reports made by 
dens imposed on the labors of the people, and the people, | various committees appointed by a convention of the 
in return, benefited by the labors of Government. friends of that industry, assembled at New York on the 

If, henceforth, the Government cease from such labors, | 21st of October, 1831. These reports refer to the year 
and the future bring nothing worthy of national gratitude, | 1830, and are, in their fidelity and detail, equalled. by 
indulge me, I pray of you, sir, while I recount a few ofl nothing of this kind in our country. In these reports, 
those labors; for ‘we cannot but remember that such perfect accuracy. cannot be attained ; but all who examine 
things were, and were most precious to us.” them will find an approximation to that point sufficiently 

If the system was one which, as the gentleman from! near for all the fair purposes of debate, and all the aids of 
New York (Mr. CamBReLENG]) says, no statesman would | honest legislation. i 
have adopted, he should remember that Hamilton, and | The amount of fixed capital employed for 
Ellsworth, and Madison had not the benefit of his counsel. manufacturing cotton in the United States 


For though in-esse in 1789, he was thought much less of| was, in 1830, equal to - s. - $44,014,924 
then, if possible, than at this time. The circulating capital equal to - - 14,712,000 
In 1789, all the young interests of our country were in 5 —— 


their infancy; and the Government, like a most kind Being equal to three-fifths of the amount of 
parent, took them by the hand, and cherished them with 


care and solicitude. From that day up to July 14, 1832, 
when the last law regulating duties upon imported mer- 
chandise was approved, the records of congressional la- 
bors are covered with statutes made for either the direct 


or incidental encouragement and protection of all these| The total product, in that year, was 


interests. On this great question, the Executive recom- 
mendations to Congress are full of demonstration; the 


votes of the Senate are full; the votes of this House are|The amount paid for raw mate- 


full; and the debates in both Houses are full, and abun- 


dantly show the extent, the confirmation, and, until with- Deterioration and repairs of fix- 


in afew years, the universality of this great system of 
policy. You have extended the principle of encouragement 
and protection to your manufactures, your agriculture, 
your fisheries, your navigation, 
foreign as among the States and with the Indian tribes; 
and you have made the regulations of coin and currency, 
the national defence, both by sea and on the land, the dis- 
position of the public domain, the payment of the national 


debt, parts of this great system of encouraging, and pro-| Total expenditure, - ” 
€ 


tecting, and employing the whole labor and skill of this 


nation, and bringing into their use all those agents of| Amount left after deductin 


production which nature may have bestowed or art might 
devise to facilitate the efforts of that labor in all parts of 
the country. 


The encouragement to manufacturing and mechanic! pr 


labor has been so persevering'and efficient, that, in several 
departments of production, the labor and skill of our 
own country do abundantly supply the domestic market; 
and in these departments that labor and skill are effec. 
tively protected. Among these may be found shipbuild- 
ing, the manufacture of cut nails and spikes, of carriages 
ang- parts of carriages, of glass and glassware, of jewel- 
lery and plated ware, cabinet furniture, saddlery, shoes, 
boots, and-hats. The manufacture of cotton and woollen 
cloths, of iron, hardware, and cutlery, has been greatly 
encouraged, and has increased with astonishing rapidity, 
and to a vast amount, whether we regard the capital in- 
vested, the labor employed, or the amount of production 


the expenditure annually made for raw 
materials and wages, which is equal to 
$24,522,000, and making the total capi- 


your commerce, as well; The annual deterioration and re- 


tal, - - - $58,726,924 
- 32,036,760 
The expenditure for wages was 
equalto - - - 12,155,723 
rials, - - - 12,366,277 
tures, say one-half of fixed 
capital, at five per cent. per 
annum, is equal to - 1,100,000 
pairs of the other half, being 
the machinery, at ten per cent. 
is equal to - - 2,200,000 
- - 27,822,000 


g total expendi- 
ture from total production, is - = $4,214,760 


This balance, if no other charge be made on the annual 
oduction of this manufacture, is equal to seven per cent. 
and a small fraction. : 

It should not be forgotten that this whole statement re- 
fers to the year 1830, a year of light importation, not 
much over seventy millions in all commodities: of cottons, 
not exceeding seven and a half millions, with an export ` 
of those fabrics equal to $1,500,000; and of domestic 
cottons equal to 1,300,000 dollars. In this uncrowded 
market, profit rose to seven per cent. What must it 
have been in 1831, when over 103,000,000 dollars, in all 
commodities, were imported, and of that amount upwards 
of 16 millions were cottons? Price and profits in our cot- 
ton productions, like all others, depend on demand and 
supply. In this year, nine millions over the supply of the 
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preceding year were thrown into the market, and must 
have been grievously felt by that arm of our industry in 
our country, 

Ihave made no account here of the effects on manufac- 
turers produced by the advancement of skill and the. per- 
fecting of instruments in the manufacture of machinery 
itself.” It is admitted that this progress has, in the last ten 

` years, reduced the cost of machinery fifty per cent. Here 
is a loss of five per cent. per annum on one-half of the 
fixed capital invested in the cotton production throughout 
the United States. If Southern planters now commence 
this: manufacture, they will find that the 1,246,503 spin- 
dles which, with their preparation, have cost the North 
twenty-one millions of dollars, would, at this time, cost 
them not more-than fourteen millions. . 
It is seen that the amountof wages paid by the manu- 
_ facturers of cotton equals $12,155,723; and that this 
amount is annually distributed among one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand people, men; women, and children, 
being about $89 annually to each person. Of this amount, 
it is believed that these working people do, by their un- 
` a wearied economy, save, annually, not less than one-fourth 
Dopart, or more than $3,000,000. The remainder is con- 
umed on their annual support. About one-ninth part, 
- ór one. million, secures to them the benefits of shelter and 
“dodging, three-ninths, or three millions, furnishes their 
clothing, and five-ninths, or five millions, supplies their food, 
The capital employed in the manufacture of woollen 
cloths is not less than the amount employed on cottons, 
which, as it has been stated, equals $58,726,924. The 
details of this manufacture are diverse, and quite variant 
from those of cotton; but, in many respects, so alike, that 
no injustice will be done in the great question of employ- 
_ ment, wages, production, and profits, by regarding the 
‘cotton, in many respects, as a basis for calculations on the 
woollen manufacture. 
Teone employed are one hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand. - 


Wool consumed, worth - - - $26,000,000 

Other raw materials, - - ~- 11,000,000 

Wages paid, - ‘9.5 - - (14,418,000 
Annual expenditure for repairs and deteri- 

oration, - a a 2 - 3,300,000 

54,718,000 

‘Total value of annual production, - ~ . 58,932,760 


Balance of production, over and above ex- 
K > 
penditure, ~ - - = 


This gives a profit of seven per cent. on 
about 58,000,000 dollars employed in the woollen manu- 
facture. 
These two great employments of labor, operating by 
two hundred and ninety-seven thousand people, using 
` $117,453,848 of capital, paying more than $26,000,000 

in wages, working u p of raw materials nearly $50,000,000, 
and annually producing fabrics worth at least $87,000,000, 
nto be distributed for consumption to the whole nation in 
all parts of the country, are still but a part of the great 
employments of such labor, now operating in our coun- 
=y, under one great system of encouragement and pro- 
«tection.. Other classes of manufacturing labor use capital 
An other kinds of production. Tt will be found that such 
Jabor employs not. less than 7 000,000 dollars as capital, 
in. making salt; 20,000,000 in hats; 10,000,000 in shoes and 
boots; 10,000,000 in manufacture of leather; 5,000,000 
in that of glass; 7,000,000 in cabinet ware; 6,000, C00 
in carriages; 20,000,000 in iron and steel, and manufac- 
“tures of each; 5,000,000 in saddiery; and 10,000,000 in 
“jewellery and plated ware. -Not less than two hundred 
-And thirty-two thousand people are annually at work with 
Ynis 100,000,000 dollars 


$4,214,760 


the capital of 


capital used in all these different classes of production. 
Wages equal to $20,415,000 arë yearly earned.by these 
people; and their annual production, after paying these 
wages, and all disbursements for raw materials, together 
with repairs and deterioration of capital, leaves a surplus 
of about 7,265,000 dollars, being, also, like the cotton and 
woollen production, a fraction over seven per cent. profit 
forthe year. . 

To all these may properly be added the labor employed, 
and the land and ‘capital used, in raising wool: because 
these are absolutely necessary for the woollen manufac- 
ture. Twenty millions of sheep, in the United States, 
worth at least 40,000,000 dollars, are fed on the grass, 
hay, corn, raised on six million five hundred thousand 
acres of land, worth ten dollars per acre, and equal in 
amount to 65,000,000 dollars. The culture of this land, 
and the care of these sheep, will employ one hundred 
and ninety-four thousand men, for such a part of the year, 
as that their wages, they furnishing their own subsist- 
ence, will equal about eighty-nine dollars each; and 
amount, in the whole, to about 17,266,000 annually. 
The product, in wool and increase, may amount, onan 
average of years, to 25,000,000 dollars. This leaves a 
profit of 7,734,000, or nearly seven per cent. annually on 
the capital. s ; a 

It is thus seen that the progress of this great system. of 
policy has, since its commencement, gathered into allithe 
various classes of mechanic and manufacturing employ- 
ment, not less than seven hundred and twenty-three thou- 
sand working people. If you add to these the builders 
of houses, and the builders of ships, you may leave un- 
counted the women and children employed in lighter ma- 
nufacturing labor, and still number more than seven hun- 
dred thousand-working men—men who earn wages, and 
support families of not less than four persons each. Here 
are two million eight hundred and seventy-two thousand 
people, the vigor and strength of the nation, made pros- 
perous by the operation of our great system of encourage- - 
ment and protection. . 

These people keep in useful and productive employ- 
ment, as capital, not less than 312,453,848 dollars. They 
furnish, in various fabrics, a yearly mass of production, of 
a value equal to 160,969,520 dollars; give to the owners 
of the capital so used by them a return of profits amount- 
ing, annually, to 23,428,520 dollars; and earn for them- 
selves 64,284,723 dollars, as the wages of their annual la- 
bors. This has been effected, under. this cherished sys- 
tem of policy, in the short space of forty-four years from 
and after its first establishment. ‘This, sir, I say, this 
has been done almost exclusively in mechanic and ma- 
nufacturing industry; but, at the same time, encourage- 
ment, extended to agriculture, has given to labor a won- 
derful impulse in that great department of industry. Dis- 
tant from other countries, and abounding in cheap and 
fertile lands, a small impost excludes the agricultural pro- 
ducts of other nations from our markets, Excluded, as 
the breadstuffs and provisions of America always must be; 
from Europe, either by laws or intervening distance, no- 
thing could so much increase their production as the open- 
ing of a great manufacturers’ market for them in. this 
country, That market is supplied, exclusively, by the 
agricultural labor, using the agricultural capital of our own 
nation. The amount of this labor and‘apital- may be es- 
timated by the arhount of this supi and this supply. 
must be commensurate with the eficient demand made 
in this market, by that manufacturing Jabor of our coun- 
try, which earns wages, and purchases with those wa- 
ges household accommodation, clothing, and food, for alt 
who depend on that labor for shelter, dress, and sub- 
sistence. 

It has been seen that the annual amount of wages earn- 
ed by mechanic and manufacturing labor is somewhat 


vested in all the various kinds of {more than sixty-four millions of dollars. 1f one-fourth 
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art of that amount be annually saved, still forty-eight 
millions will be left for consumption. . If one-ninth part 
of that amount be required for shelter and lodging, and 
three-ninth parts for needful clothing, then five-ninth 
parts, or nearly twenty-seven millions of dollars, will re- 
main for the annual purchase of food. Here, then, is a 
clear effective demand, within our own country, for food, 


amounting to twenty-seven millions of dollars annually. | 


This demand has been. creatéd by the encouragement of 
manufacturing labor; and this demand has encouraged, 
and does encourage, agricultural labor so to extend its 
production as to supply this demand, and realize this 
whole twenty-seven millions of dollars annually, as a pro- 
fit on the capital employed to effect that production. 


What amount of labor and capital must go into operation| builders; 
What quantity of land, and of] finished; not a monopoly price. for their fabric to the 


to effect this purpose? 
what value; what instruments of cultivation, and of what 
cost; what number of men, and at what expenditure for 
their wages, have been, and now are, called into employ- 
ment, to feed this manufacturing labor, and realize this 
annual. profit of twenty-seven millions of dollars? We 
have seen that manufacturing industry realizes annually 
about twenty-three millions of dollars as the profits on 
capital. To effect this, the capital used exceeds three 
hundred millions of dollars; the labor employed is more 
than.seven hundred thousand hands; and more than sixty- 
four millions of dollars are annually paid in wages. Does 
the agriculture of our country an 


duty on their 


nually realize a profit of 


‘The shipbuilding trade of the United States was earli- 
est amońg the labors of the country cherished by our 
great system of encouragement. By the law of July 20, 
1789, all vessels thereafter built and owned by foreigners 
shall, on the entry at any port of the United States, pay a 
tonnage equal to fifty cents:per ton; while 
vessels thus owned and built in the. United States shall 
pay thirty cents only per ton. This discriminating tonnage 
duty has, from that time to the present, operated as per- 
fect protection to the whole trade of American shipbuild- 
ing, and totally excluded foreign built vessels from the 
ship market of the United States. What has been the 
effect? Precisely what the founders of the system must 
have foreseen. Not monopoly of profits to American ship- 
not a monopoly condition of their work when 


American navigator. No, sir, in this, as in all other 
branches of protected industry, every thing is performed 
under the exciting and perfecting spirit of competition, 
The ship market of our country, supplied exclusively by 
American industry—a market every way and entirely do- 
mestic, is supplied at a cheaper rate per ton than any, 
other ship market in the world. _Is the work weil done! 
Are the models skilfully designed? Ask the mariners 9 
every sea. 


and the waves of every ocean—whose ships transport the, 
most burdensome freights, and whose ships win their 


They will tell you whose ships can hold the 
toughest and most successful controversy with the winds: > 


twenty-seven millions of dollars, by feeding the manufac-| passages with the speediest expedition. Who, in marine 
turing labor of our country? ‘hen that agriculture does architecture, has surpassed the American model? What 
use for that purpose more than three hundred and sixty-| nation sends out on the ocean her maritime commerce, or 
six millions of dollars as capital, and employs more than] her naval warfare, in ships of finer form or more success- 
eight hundred and ninety-two thousand persons in all the| ful movement, than those of oir own country? 
various labors of the field, and pays to them, in wages,} The whole navigating interest of the United States has, 
more than seventy-nine millions of dollars annually. These] in like manner, by provisions made in the same law, been 
agricultural working men feed themselves and their own| cherished and carried forward under our great system of 
families; and not less than four persons are subsisted, | encouragement and protection. All vessels, neither built 
clothed, sheltered, and lodged, by the effective labor of| nor owned in the United States, must pay fifty cents, 
each onc of them. Here are three millions and a half of| while all vessels, American built, and. owned by Ameri- 
people employed in all the honest and wholesome vo-| can citizens, pay but six cents a ton on their entry at any 
cations of husbandry, and, by our great encouraging sys-| port of the United States. In the coasting trade and 
tem, sustained in a condition of existence, both moral and] fisheries, this duty was, by American vessels, paid but 
physical, far more prosperous than that of any other agvi-|once a year; while foreign ships and vessels paid the 
cultural people in any other region of this earth. same duty on every entry. A higher rate of duty, paid 
Is it not a great and a glorious system which has produc-| on merchandise, when imported in foreign vessels, gave 
ed such effects? Were not they statesmen who laid the] another encouragement to American navigation. In all 
foundation of this system? And they, too, were they not] these several ways, the navigating interest has been che- 
worthy of all praise, who have, piece by piece, built up} rished and encouraged under our great protecting sys- 
the whole superstructure, and thereby peopled our land} tem; and, although, under certain treaties, and by a re- 


with so much labor and skill, furnished:so much mutuall peal of certain parts of the law laying tonnage duties on . 


employment for that skill and labor; aided, as. they are, | vessels of the United States, some foreign vessels may en- 
by so many instruments of toil and agents of production?} ter into our ports without payingduty, yet such vessels 
What a market is here, in our own country, supplied by} can import no. merchandise of the produce of countries 
this system, from the labors of our own lands and work-| other than their own, nor take any share in the coasting 
shops, with all the nourishing fruits of the earth, and all] trade of the United States. Notwithstanding these seve- 
the needful fabrics of human skill! ral relaxations in favor of foreigners, American navigation 
Nor is this all. Our great system of encouragementjis now perfectly protected, and, under that protection, 
comprehends every class of labor, and every source of| has continued to flourish, beyond all parallel in other 
wealth. The scas teem with abundance, and no prudent] countries, or in former timés f 
nations have ever neglected the encouragement of their , 


fisheries. England and Holland have encouraged and 
protected them, both as a source of wealth and as a nur- 
sery of seamen. The United States adopted this policy 
àsa part of their great system, commenced by the law 
of July 4, 1799. I shall quote none of the laws enacted 
for that purpose, but merely call on the committee to 
look out on the ocean, and view their countrymen strain- 
ing at the line, or hurling the harpoon, on every sea, and 
under every latitude. The bare tonnage floating these 
sojourners of the deep around the world, has cost more 
than ten millions of dollars; and they, by their ceaseless 


Commerce, no less than navigation, has been embraced 
within the fostering principles of our national system of 
encouragement and protection. Whatever could be done 
by regulations, in aid of foreign commerce, has been ef- 
fected. To secure the transportation of that commerce 
from country to country, you have given the ship master 
a control over the persons of all mariners who may enter 
into any written contract with him to perform any voy- 
age. You have, in return, provided for the subsistence, 
the health, and the compensation of such mariners. You 
haye inscribed a character of nationality on all your ships, 
and so regulated their lading that their cargoes-shall ac- 


and perilous labors, draw five millions annually from the quire a like character; and, when the American flag is 


rich chambers of the ocean. 


hoisted over them, all nations are informed that the United 


a 
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States.-are. the guardians of whatever floats under that/are forever putto silence.“ Congress lias the sam 
broad: ensigij. ` You have. further protected theircom-; to regulate: commerce,” either wit ei 
inerce; by Sending out consuls and commercial agerits'to]| among the several States, or “with the In 
all:the maritime: nations of the earth. Noris this enough.|.-.The-law ‘to regulate trade and. interco 
The'diplomatic relations established betwéen the United | Indian tribes,” made and approved: Marc 
States atid so:many other natiofis have no, purpose more} erected a wall of brass around the wholé-ter 
important. than the ‘protection-and.security of American | tribes lying within the territory of the United 
commerce..-Sir, that commerce is guarded. in every:sea, | has excluded every citizen thereof from all 
and the greatchighway of nations, covered with your go-| intercourse with any of the people of. those ti 
inp out-and returning ‘commerce, is thus secured from] under a license for that purpose granted, an bo 
every port in our own country, to.every harbor of every/given not to abuse the power granted by’snchiicen 
other. country, by the guns, or the flag, or the fame offAll merchandise transported into this protected: Indian: 
x your navy. i : - {territory without such license, is liable to forfeiture; and 
This commerce is moved, in-all its-exchanges, by antall persons unlicensed, found within. the. same, are liable. 
i: immeñse capital. Not less than eighty-five millions of|to punishment. f SEE ae za 
«dollars are continually employed in all its operations. If} The power of Congress to enact this 
prosperous in the outward as well as homeward voyage, | questioned. Congress has received, p 

“qt may, in each, realize ten per cent: on the capital; and|the same power, ‘‘to regulate commerce with 

ouothis, after supplying a revenue annually to those concern-| tions,” and ‘to regulate commerce with the T i 
~ ed in the.trade, equal to eight million five hundred thou-| Congress-can, therefore, under the power grante he. 
sand dollars, adds an equal amount to their capital, to be| constitution, place the same restrictions on:the'one which 
invested in that, or some other employment of the labor|it can place on the other, The whole system 
t country. i ; cial regulations, whether in respect to forei 
-e'among the several States was not forgotten |the several States, or the Indian tribes,,are, 
a system was to be established forthe encourage-| from the same grant of power; and all have th 

nent of all'the labor of the American people. . This com-|ultimate object—the promotion of the gener: 
‘merece Moves every where, and in all directions, by-roads,| Chus, sir, has our great system of encouta 

railways, rivers, canals, and coastwise from end to end of| protection, commenced in July, 1789, raised i 

our country. “All your appropriations for surveys, during | ried on towards perfection the manufactures, the ag 3 
“the last ten years, have been made to encourage this|ture, the fisheries, the navigation, and the commerce of- 
commerce. All subscriptions to canals had the samejour country. Legislation in aid of all these might, never- 
great object. Why have you, at such cost, dredged the|theless, have been useless; it would certainly ‘been 
. Ohio, the: Mississippi, and other rivers?. To encourage | much less efficacious, had not Congress, at the'same time, 
and secure the movements of commerce among the States. | exercised its great-constitutional control over the: national: ` 
For what other purpose have harbors been improved, |medium of exchange. BES oiai 
channels marked out, breakwaters erected? Notonly to} Congress have power ‘to coin money, to regulate th 
direct. the mariner returning from foreign regions, but to | value of that money, and of all foreign coins. used 
Show to him his way from port, and conduct your coasting|country.”’ Literally speaking, Congress. could,,in. =: 
trade from one State to another, has your whole mari-| lating the value of money, merely enact what quantity- of 
us time frontier been lighted up, from east to west; and the |silver, and of what fineness, should constitute the money’ 

-; game beacons, for a like purpose, are now beginning to/unit, the silver dollar of the United States; that the dol- 
blaze along the rivers, and on the shores of the great lakes | lar should contain four hundred and sixteen grains of sili 
of our ‘country. ver, twenty-two parts pure, and two parts: alloy; that 

*s."The amount of this commerce is immense, It compre-|gold should be fifteen times as valuable, being. of equal > 
shends not only all the surplus production collected from | weight and fineness, as silver; ‘and that: two hu ; ; 
allparts of ‘the country to be sent abroad, together with ¡seventy grains of gold, twenty-two. parts. fin 
all commodities. imported in return, and distributed, im like | parts alloy, should be coined into our eag 
‘manner, for consumption, but it likewise comprehendsall [equal value with ten silver dollars. < This: régulation: 
those various products which are moved in all directions|the value of money could have relation to ‘nothing. but: 
from the producer .to the consumer in all parts of the|the purity and separation into parts of the metallic mo- 
_ country. The amount cannot be less than ten times the {ney of the country. ‘The commercial. value of money: 

amount ofall our domestic productions exported to foreign | would, after all, depend on the quantity in market, com- 

countries. That may be annually equal to. about sixty-|pared withthe demand for it. : > 
‘five millions; and, if so, the commerce among the States} When our Government first went into operation, and 
annot be, annually, less than six hundred and fifty mil- [ever since that time, money, that is coin, has not been the 
lions of dollars. The encouragement of this commerce |medium of exchange, but merely the-basis of that medi- 
consists in lightening, by every possible means, the cost}um. Unless Congress could control that medium: so as to: 
‘of its transportation. . This can be done by internal im-|make it, at all times, convertible. into money, the. basis 
provement alone; that is, in roads, railways, canals, and of it, a power to regulate coins.or-money, would be. use- 
rivers, freed of ‘all obstructions, either permanent or ac-jless, because the medium of exchange would not be re- 
idental, This has been the great system of encourage- |gulated in its value by those coins or that moneys- 
ment extended to commerce among the States, under the} What, then, is the medium of exchange, and how may 

Breat constitutional grant of power to regulate that com-|that be regulated by Congress? This medium is that 
merce, and to expend money for its encouragement and | which circulates from hand to hand, and is used, with a 
protection; on the same principle that money, in immense small quantity of metallic money, for change, to buy and 
sums, is annually expended to encourage and protect [sell all the commodities of the country; it is the currency, 
commerce, under a like grant of power to regulate that {and consists of all those written promises to pay money, . 
commerce, . either on demand or at a time, which may be transferred 

The constitutional grant of power, made to Congress, |by delivery or endorsement, or in any other. way. suffi- 

**to regulate commerce,” has nowhere been so perfectly |ciently facile fur the purposes of commerce. It may be 
“explained by unquestioned legislation, under the grant, {divided into four classes: bank bills; promissory notes, 
as by the law made to regulate commerce with “the In- 


: nee 2 payable on time; bills of exchange accepted, but not pay- 
dian tribes.” Here the claims of the free trade school lable; bonds; and, last ofall, certificates of stocks. 
Vou. IX.—87 i 
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` The debts of individuals-and: corporations thus. make | rious. productions. -fn the.one case, the currency of the 
the currency of the country; that currency will be sound | Government; created for revenue purposes only, may be: 
if all parts of.it- may, at the pleasure of those who hold|a surplus added to. the national currency; and, by its 
them, be converted into money... If it cannot be so con-| abundance, reduce the value of the whole. In the other 
verted, then that currency will be depreciated. . If banks| case, the Government and the Tabor of the country will, | 
issue more bank bills than they can, in the‘ordinary course | have but one currency;.and the total amount of it, in- 
of business, redeem, bank bills will cease to be converti-|creased or diminished, from. day to day, throughout the 
hle into money, and will depreciate in their market value.| year,.will, at all times, be equal, and no more than’equal, 


This will, more or-.less, affect the soundness of all other 
parts of the currency, and depreciate its value. Money 
having ceased to be the basis of the currency, cannot re- 
gulate: its: value, 


'to the demand daily made for so: much currency as will 


satisfy all.demands for payment, and enable the whole 
buying and selling community to make all, their daily ex- 


Congress will have utterly. lost, for|changes of all the. products of labor, land, and éapitat 


every useful purpose, the power-to regulate the value of| throughout the whole country. 


money, aga medium of exchangé, or as the basis of that 
medium: 

+ Before the currency shall, by the overissues of banks, 
have become so abundant as that those banks can no 
longer redeem their bills on demand, that abundance will 
have greatly reduced the value of the whole currency. 
Tf, from any cause, at any time, banks add one-twentieth, 
one-tenth, or one-fifth part to the amount of their bills in 
circulation, the value of those bills, and of the whole cur- 
rency; whether in gold and silver, promissory notes, bills 
of exchange, bonds, or stocks, will fall in value five, ten, 

„or twenty per cent. The basis of that currency, the 
coined money of the country, will be found in the same 
condition—-reduced in value by the reduced value of that 
representative of it, which, at any time, may be dollar for 
dollar exchanged for it. For so long as the circulating 
hank bills of the country may be exchanged dollar for 
dollar for any ofthe promissory notes, or bills of exchange, 
or bonds, or stocks, or silver dollars, or gold eagles in the 
market, so long will they all be of one equal, uniform 
value. That value will not depend on the quantity or 
fineness of the silver in a dollar, or gold in an. eagle, but 
upon the abundance or scarcity of those dollars, or ea- 
gles, or of bills which may be exchanged for them in the 
market. of the country. 

Little benefit ould therefore, have been derived to the 
trade of our country from the power of Congress to coin 
money, or to regulate the value thereof, either in the fine- 
ness or quantity of silver or gold in dollars or eagles, un- 
less some other power, given by the constitution, 


The Bank of the United States has been such an insti- 
tution. It has enabled Congress so to regulate the value of 
“money” in the United States, as that such money: has 
been as a basis of the currency. of one uniform value in alk 
parts of the country; and the issues of bills in that bank, 
and all its branches, have been so regulated, and that re- 
gulation has so controlled the issues of bills, in all other 
banks, in all the States, that neither the abundance nor 
scarcity of the eurrency has, at any time, materially af- 


fected the market value of that currency: that. currency 


has been of equal value, at different times, and in distant ` 


places; and the value, the commercial level of our circu- 
lating medium, has been very nearly on.a level with that 
of the great commereial world. 


The revenue.of the nation has been collected and dis- 


bursed in all parts of the country; and this has been done, 
not only without loss to the public, butina currency. so 


uniform in value both in: different places and at different 
times in the fiseal year, that every two men who have 
paid or received each an equal number of dollars and 
cents, have each paid or received an amount of money. 
precisely equal in value. The cost and risk of trans- 
porting gold and silver from a place where they are not 
wanted to a place where they are wanted, is, in the com- 
mercial world, denominated exchange. This: exchange 
has been, beyond all expectation, in amount, reduced by 
the operations of this bank and its branchés. Jf a man; 
in Providence, wished to place ten thousand dollars, in 
silver coin, in the hands of his correspondent in New Or- 


mightj leans, he must, thirty years ago, havé put it on shipboard, 


enable that Congress to place some limit to the power of|and paid freight, insurance, and charges for the trans- . 


issuing bank bills, and thereby controlling the value of] portation of it from one of these cities to the other. . At 
such coined money. The founders of our great system) this time, he merely delivers his ten thousand silver dol- 
of policy soon foresaw these things, and discovered that| lars to the cashier of the branch bank in Providence, and 
Congress, to regulate the value of “money,” and render | receives the draft of the President on the branch bank 
it a circulating medium, or the basis-of such a medium, | of New Orleans, in favor of his correspondent, and remits 
must institute some. establishment by which the issue ofjit to hiin to be paid in dollars in that city. For this accom- 
bank bills: might be so` controlled ag.not only to render|modation, the cost is probably less than. the insurance 
them, at all times, convertible into “< money,” at the plea-| would have been, had he shipped the silver money, and 
sure of the holders, but also to adjust the supply of those} sent it thither by-water transportation. . 
bills, by the amount issued, so exactly to the commercial] Such are the arrangements of the bank and its branch- 
demand for currency in the market, that no abundance es, so perfect is their system, and so exactly can the: offi- 
or schreity of that currency could, at any time, either so|cers of the institution, from their knowledge of all the 
raise or so lower the value of it in our marketas to affect, | business of the country, ascertain where gold and silver 
injuriously, the labor and capital of the country in any of| will be wanted, when and in what quantities it will be 
the great branches of nationa industry. wanted, that not a dollar is ever transported uselessly 
For these great purposes, Congress very early esta-| from once place to another. Much transportation is saved, 
blished the Bank of the United States as a branch of the|and what must be done, at the smallest possible cost.. Gold 
great encouraging and protecting system. It was neces-|and silver, under their operations, seem to‘have obtained 
sary to render this institution not a treasury institution, la kind of commercial ubiquity, and orders for transmit- 
established merely to create, from time to time, a medium ting, from man to man, immense amounts of value, are 
for the payment of the revenue, but a part of the great|sent by the mail from city to city, without the risk of rob- 
system oflabor in the country, established to regulate the | bery. The wisdom of these provisions has superseded 
value of that coin and currency by which all the products jall the cunning of human transgression; and he who now 
of that labor must be measured and exchanged. As ajplunders the mail will earn for himself the peril and the 
treasury institution, its issues of bills must be controlled infamy of the crime, but no booty other than a few scraps 
by the demands of Government for revenue; but, as ajof paper, useless to all men except their-lawful owner. 
part of the institutions of the country, formed in aid of! Nor are the operations of this great branch of our na- | 
labor, its issues of bills would be adjusted to the demands tional system of encouragement and protection confined 
of that labor for a currency by which to exchange its va-jto the currency and exchanges of our own country. “Our 
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bank are current at Liverpool and in London. 


be liability ander which the commerce of our country 
< “places. this:money te be exported,. as merchandise, to 
“Eastern Asia, and thereby to derange the value of the 
‘“seurrency, and greatly injure all the productive labor and 
capital of the nation.” This bank has begun to correct 
that evil. Its bills. are beginning to be current in Calcutta 
and Canton, and to aid in the purchase of return cargoes 
f East India and Chinese merchandise. 


ts charter, large bills of it will be current throughout 
urope and Asia. Moslem pilgrims, travelling in cara- 
wans from Delhi to Mecca, Suez, and Cairo; and Chinese 
merchants, journeying. in like manner from Peking to 
Astracan and Moscow, would carry these large bills rather 
han gold, silver, or precious stones,:to buy the rich com- 
odities of ‘the. West: -The-roving Bedouin or ‘Tartar 
might encounter: these caravans, and might. seize. their 


some holy man, would thus preserve the laborious mer- 
chant and the pious pilgrim from peril and plunder. 

Our great system of encouragement for domestic labor, 
nd of protection for that labor against all injurious fo- 
eign competition, would have been incomplete and im- 
erfect, had it not contained ample provisions for the 
efence of the United States against the arms, the mili- 
ary and naval force and power of foreign nations. Such 
rovisions for defence have, therefore, been made a part 
f the system. Look a moment at those provisions, and 
ou will perceive that the great founders of our system 
ve so united the common defence with the general wel- 
rey that. no crude and improvident legislation can de- 
-stroy the one, without overthrowing the other. 
. What has been done, and is now doing, for that de- 
fence? ‘ortifichtions have either been built, or are now 
in prepress, at all the great assailable points on our mari- 
ime frontier: These are to be kept and defended, not 
Dy a standing army, more perilous, in. times of peace; to 
liberty, than all the wars of the world. -A few soldiers 
stationed at each of these fortresses will keep them in 
repair, and place and preserve all their military arma- 
stventsin a good working condition, and ready to be put 
in operation by the national militia, whenever any foreign 
ower may choose to make any hostile demonstration on 
Our shores. Where will that militia be found? Not here 
cand there, scattered over a wide country, as would have 
een the case had not our system of encouragement and 
rotection been established; but collected: into cities, 
owns, villages, hamlets, at harbors, and waterfalls, as 

ey noware, by the operation of that system on manufac- 
lures, on the fisheries, on navigation, on commerce among 

@ States, on commerce with foreign nations, and on 
hat agriculture which crowds around the neighborhoods 
f stich communities of men, to feed them, and thus to 
aid and participate in their prosperity. Your system of 
‘encouragement and protection, in its natural operation, 
brings’ together a dense population over all your mari- 
ime frontier, Rhode “Island, not more fertile than other 
atts of New: England,:can, like Flanders, sustain five 
uundred persons on ‘each square mile; and, ultimately, 

rhish an armed ‘militia, forming. sucha phalanx of de- 
ence on every foot of her shore, as no foreign army can 
ver break through and-reach the land with one man of 
hem’ alive. : a e : 


rade with:-foreien. nations often’ leaves us with a balance 
ue from. us to them. This balance has been often dis- 
harged.without sending abroad our money, the basis ofour 
urrency; sometimes with the stocks of this bank, and, to 
some extent with the bills of it. For the bills of this 


One of the evils of a system-of currency, not gold and 
ilver, but’ based on money coined from those metals, is 


Ja time, if this bank shall be sustained by.a renewal of 


iamonds, or their precious metals; but they would re- 
gard these silken securities for money as so many tran- 
scripts from sacred books; and the name of Biddle, as of 


This. defence, provided. under this system, will not be 
found ina condition like that of. your:armies in “the last 
war, dependent, as they were, on your enemy for their 
blankets, the only covering which separated their unshel- 
tered limbs from the stormy face of the winter skies: :.. 

Sir, your own domestic: market, furnished: under:our 
system of encouraged and protected labor, can lack na- 
thing needful for- the use of the soldier. His subsistente, 
clothing, camp equipage, munitions of war, will, atvall 
times, be found, and found in great abundance, in that 
market. > 

Should any part of your coast be so assailed that th 
militia in the immediate vicinity would not be sufficiently 
numerous to make efficient and successful defence, that 
case has been considered, and provision made for remedy 
of. the evil, in that behalf. The regulation of commerce 
among the several States, placed in the power of Con- 
gress by the constitution, has induced the commencement 
of such a system of internal improvement, in aid of that 
commerce, as will ultimately unite, by roads, railways, 
canals, and rivers, all the great and populous parts of the 
interior with the maritime frontier of our country. On 
these great thoroughfares of travel and transportation, . 
the armed and. provided militia can, in thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, be poured down from the interior, 
upon any point of the seacoast.which may have'been.as- 
sailed by'a force:too powerful for the local militia of that 
neighborhood. eps ee: : 

Sir, the other part of our national defence, the navy, 
is, if possible, still more the progeny of our great system 
of encouragement and protection; and, for its existence 
and support, more intimately connected with that system. 
It was built by the encouraged and protected mechanical 
labor of our country. It is manned from our encouraged. 
and protected navigation; from our encouraged fisheries; . 
our encouraged coasting trade; our encouraged foreign 
commerce. ‘This navy is supplied with arms, with muni- 
tions of war, with clothing, from our own encouraged 
and protected manufacturers, k 

In war especially must it be fed and subsisted from en- 
couraged and protected American agriculture. Examine 
every point of defence made by a naval station along 
your coast. At Pensacola, your navy must draw its sup- 
plies of subsistence through the canals cut.into the rivers 
which unite that station with the great fertile and ex- 
haustless valley of the West. At Norfolk, in the wars of 
future times, the navy. at that station would. look for sup- 
plies not only up the long rivers: of ‘Virginia, but also 
along the quiet and level waters of that canal which is 
now working a resistless course from this city, through 
rocks and mountains, until, lock after lock, this stupen- 
dous engine of human power shall have ascended the Al- 
leghanies, and, in like manner, marched down, on: the 
other side, to a level with the Ohio. : 

Ts your navy stationed in the Chesapeake or Delaware, 
still must it draw most of its subsistence from the distant 
interior, over the railroads, or through the canals, built up 
under the impulse given to private adventure by our great 
system of internal improvement. weed ddia it HE N 

New York is united to the valley of the Mississippi- by 
her own canals, and by that of Ohio; and the’subsistence ~~~. 
of your ndvy at that station would come not: only coast- 
wise, from the South, through’ canals, but also in abun- 
dance from the great interior of the West and the North. 

It may never be a part of our politics to make Narra- 
gansett bay a naval station in time of peace. No matter 
for this oversight: for when-war-shall press on our coasts, 
that. bay, Newport harbor, will be the great starting and 
returning point of all your fleets. That bay is now united 
to the very centre of New England, by a canal leading 
from. Providence to Worcester. A railroad is at this 
time in progress from Boston to the head of this canal; 


[and projections have been made to unite this point with 
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the waters of -Lake Champlain, or of the Hu son; and 


time. only is wanted, to mature one or the other of these 
schemes; when Providence, Boston, and Portsmouth, all 
New. England, will be united, by canal or -railroad trans- 
portation, with the great valley of the West; and aided 
by our perfected,-system_of internal improvement, your 
navy, at.either of these. stations, may be abundantly pro- 
visioned and fed from the banks of the Hudson, the Ohio, 
and the Mississippi o 2... : 

Thus, sir, it is seen. that the defénce of our country 


against hostile aggression. isa part of our great system of 


that encouragement.and protection which has been ex- 
tended. to every department of national industry. You 
cannot destroy the. one, and. preserve the other. You 
cannot hew down-the whole tree, and hope that any one 
be preserved, and. kept in a flourish- 


ing.condition. 

Sir, the. regulations concetning the disposition of the 
public domain are a part of the same great system of na- 
tional policy. The encouragement and protection given 
by that system to your mechanic arts, manufactures, na- 
vigation, fisheries, commerce. with foreign nations, com- 
merce among the several States, and with the aboriginal 


nations and tribes, have held out to the agriculture of 


these United States such bountiful encouragement as that 
of no other country ever received from avy system of Go- 
vernment. This encouragement has created and sustain- 
ed a regular and increasing demand for fresh lands to be 
annually brought into cultivation, 

. The right of pre-emption claimed by the British crown, 
to the exclusion of all.other nations, was, in respect to 
all the lands within those territorial limits of the United 
States, established by the peace of 1783, conquered by 
the United Colonies from that crown, by the revolutionary 
war. The conflicting claims of the several States to 
these lands were finally ceded to the United States, in 
trust for the benefit of each State; and the right of pre- 
emption, against all nations, all the several States, and 
all individuals, was, by many treaties with the Indian na- 
tions, acknowledged ‘and established. As these tribes 
diminished in numbers, or as time and other events 
brought them to the habits of agriculture, manufactures, 
trade, and civilization, their title to lands grown useless 
to them has been, by: treaties, gradually extinguished. 
Surveys of such lands have been made; anda great land 
market opened in the United States. presented to the eyes 

_of nations a spectacle never seen by them until exhibited 
here, in this part of the new world, Demand and supply 
have been considered in this as in other markets; and 
‘the one has been so adjusted to the other, that speculation, 
though not excluded, has never been able to control this 
market. 

Under this system, territories have been formed; ex- 
tensive regions peopled; and great, flourishing, and po- 
pulous States brought into existence, and admitted into 
this Union. A revenue of two or three millions derived 
from this source has hitherto been appropriated to the 
payment of the national debt. When that debt is dis- 
charged, this revenue belongs, of right, to the several 
States, and must, under our great system of policy, be 
distributed to each of them. This it is now” proposed to 
do, that cach State may hereafter receive and retain its 
dividend for the great national purposes of education. 
Thus, in every State, the means of instruction shall be 
brought into évery family; every child, hereafter born in 
the United States, no matter how poor and lowly, may be 
taught not only letters dnd ordinary science, but also all 
those great truths which secure the blessings of this, and 
the hopes of another life. i 

When our great system was commenced, the nation 
was burdened with a heavy debt; the cost of the revolu- 
tionary war—the price of our national independence. 
Since that time, the expenditure of another war has been 


added to this great national burden.. Under. the operas 
tions of our system of encouragement and protection, th 


“Spare the lash. 


people have not only prospered and grown wealthy, b 
they have, while in this progress of prosperity, paid: off; 
to their creditors 390,000,000 dollars; and taken up and 
cancelled outstanding demands ‘against them,. to that 
amount. This payment has been made, not principally to. : 
foreigners, as was so incorrectly stated by the chairman ` 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Venrranex g 

This debt, when outstanding, was in stocks, owned, 
much of it, by corporations; some for banking, some for 
insurance, some for religious, some for literary and. sct- 
entific purposes. Much also of these stocks had been 
owned by individuals. Some of them had died, and thew t 
stocks had heen shared among their widows and orphans, ~ 
Many such owners had, by misfortunes, failed in. bust-, 
ness, and their stocks had been distributed among their 
creditors, some rich, some of humble fortune.. So it has | 
come to pass, that the burden of taxation has been light- 
ened by the division and distribution of payment. Pay- 
ment has carried relief and comfort into hundreds and 
thousands of households; gladness into millions of bo- 
soms; and literally caused ‘the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” . f 

Thus, sir, has Congress, for about forty-four years, 
exercised the power given by the constitution, ‘to pro- 
mote the general welfare,” by a system of burdens im- 
posed on the labors of the people, for the support of Go- 
vernment; anda system of, benefits, done for them in re- 
turn, by the labors of legislation. This was the great 
system, hegun on the 4th of July, 1789, and brought 
downto the commencement of the last four years by va- i; 
rious enactments, all devised and put in operation tə 
finish and perfect that system. : 

What is the new system, already begun, and to be 
nearly completed by the measure now under considera- 
tion? Government is hereafter to be a scheme of bur- 
dens, without any corresponding benefits to the people. 
We are to raise money by impost, to support Govern- ©” 
ment, that is, to pay ourselves; but we will not enact any’ 
commercial regulation ‘to promote the general welfare.” 
We retain the power taken from the States by the peo- 
ple, and given to Congress; but we send the people back 
to the States for that encouragement and protection of 
their labor which we Know the States have no power to give. 

Is not this bill a mere scheme of taxation? It provides 
for the wants of Government, but makes no provision for 
the wants of the people. Without inquiry, without know- 
ledge of the amount of means in the hands of any man, 
or the amount of payment to be made by any man or 
any State in this Union, we sit here, and, without any 
examination or survey of property first had, we are about 
to enact a great doomsday volume of taxation, which shall, = 
in its exactions, visit every free laboring man. in the na- 
tion, in his food, in his clothing, in his habitation, and in 
the instruments of his labor. Nor is this all. Not only # 
visits his labor with a blighting curse, withers and com- 
sumes its productive energies, but also places him on the 
degraded level, and in competition with the paupers of 
Europe, and the slaves of South Carolina. 

Sir, you dare not enact and pass this bill into a law. 
Never did the fathers of those freemen, even in their 
struggle for independence, permit a slave to lift his hand 
in aid of their battle, until he bad first been purified and 
consecrated to the holy service by the sacrament of 
emancipation. We shall never degrade the blood of our 
fathers. 
_ ts the product made by South Carolina slavery reduced 
in price? Let the master diminish the task of the slave. 
teduce the quantity of cotton, pushed 
to surplusage on the consumption of the word. Give | 
labor now and then a holiday. Senda less quantity to 
market; and bring home as much or more money for it.: 
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< Employ the slave in some other vocation, if not of pro- 
-,. fit, it may be of ornament, and adorn your country. Ja- 
bor for something which cannot be swallowed. Raise 
Monuments, or after. generations may never know that 
=: you*have existed: Let the little tyrants of these days, 
like some of the greater ones of ancient times, build py- 
~~ tamids of bricks, and no longer toil to scale the highest 
= heavens on bales of cotton. 
Sir, disguise this question as you will, it is, after all, a 
i, crusade against free white labor; first preached on this 
«avs floor and elsewhere, and now put in the form of war by 
the owners of slaves. Itisthe maker of cotton’ against 
the grower of wool, the mere tiller of the ground against 
the keeper of sheep; and because the first brother of 
£ our race did, in sucha strife, succeed in committing the 
oldest fratricide on record, the movers of this contro- 
versy seem satisfied to earn a like malediction, if they 
can but succeed in performing a kindred achievement. 
; Sir, I repeat it, this controversy is a war against the 
free white labor of this country: a war levied by the 
owners of slaves. Wow often have you been told on this 
floor, first in the voice of complaint, but now in the 
t u tones of insolent menace, that the free laborers of the 
North could earn fifty cents a day, while the slaves of 
South Carolina. could not carn. more than twelve anda 
half cents? How often has the same voice, told us that 
manufacturing capital, used by this free labor, cleared a 
profit of twenty per cent. per annum; while slaves and 
, land, the cotton-raising capital of the South, would not, 
‘in any year, come up to six? . This base, inglorious ques- 
r tion is now agitating our country. Weare told that our 
“| great, system of national policy encourages the labors of 
the free, and renders capital in their hands highly pro- 
fitable; but the same system discourages the labor of 
slaves, and renders, them, and the capital employed with 
=: them, in growing cotton, rice, and tobacco, not profitiess, 
‘but merely less profitable to the owners. These men 
‘aver that the same system of laws is encouragement to 
ithe free, but discouragement to the slave labor of the 
countrys and that all the great interests of all the free 
e Jabor in the United States must be, nay, shall be, sacri- 
ficed; not to preserve, but to render more profitable, the 
capital vested in Southern slaves: Dare these men place 
such an issue before the country, in all its naked, base, 
„and odious deformity? Dare they tell the world of chris- 
tian nations the true state of this question?” Would not 
those nations who have universally excluded slavery from 
their civil policy, would they not hear with a’shout of jn- 
dignation, that one of these States had taken up arms 
against the Union, and had sworn to destroy that Union, 
«for the glorious purpose of tendering their negro slaves 
more valuable, by rendering the Jabor of those slaves 
more profitable? “They have not dared to do jt. They 
» have put a mask on this base-born controversy of avarice. 
Under this mask, this Shylock question of interest, of 
mere moucy, of so many dollars and cents, has been 
changed in appearance; and is now, to the deceived eye 
of the nation, a question of State rights—State sovereign- 
x ty—freedom—chivalry—nullification. Egregious mas- 
<= querade of valor and patriotism! Brave cavalier—for how 
T sngch money—for. how many pounds of flesh—will you 
"i: Sell all these painted, pasteboard glories? For the base 
‘and -grovelling provisions of this bill; for their negro 
cloths at five per cent.; their own coats at twenty; and 
cottons, calico-or plain, both for themselves and slaves, 
at the same rate of impost. 
Does not this strip the question of all 
Yes, sir; they plainly tell us that 


its paintings? 
the great cotton and 


tobacco interest, of Southern slavery cannot thrive, un-| men, 
less the greater interest of Northern freedom in manufac- | turing production of the country; 


tures and agriculture shall be destroyed. 


interests indeed hostile to each other? and cannot the 


same system of laws give to each-of them the same en-|care and labor in these vocations, 


couragement and protection now, which was so libe- 
rally bestowed on both by those laws in 1816? No one 
ever dreamed of this hostility of interests, until within 
the last eight years. Until then, our great- system; es- 
tablished to promote the general welfare, did: equally 
advance the individual and particular interests of all If, 
then, by some strange perversity of purpose, or of-acci- 
dent, any particular interest have, since that time, sprung 
up in our country, hostile in its nature to the general 
welfare, can the owners of that interest call upon the 
nation to cherish and cultivate this their deleterious plant; 
and, to promote its growth, demand that every other in- 
terest, which has hitherto flourished in our land, shall be 
extirpated and destroyed? Who would pluck up fields 
of wheat, that he might thereby encourage a more yi- 
gorous growth of hemlock? ` Does not the less always 
give way to the more useful plant? Let, then, these poli- 
ticians beware how they undertake to prove tothe Ameri- 
can people that their production of cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco, by the labor of slaves, is hostile to that general 
welfare which has been for more than forty years estiblish- 
ed and promoted by our great system of encouragement 
and protection. Admit that it were so. Do the owners of 
slaves believe that the system of encouragement and pro- 
tection is to be abolished, and more than seven hundred 
thousand free white people now employed in mecha- 
nic and manufacturing labor, and more than nine hun- 
dred thousand employed in agricultural labor, are to be 
thrown out of employment, and reduced to poverty, 
merely to render slave labor, employed in growing cot- 
ton, rice, and tobacco, somewhat more profitable? Sir, 
you May as soon «tear this steadfast earth from her axis;” 
roll the moon into our orbit; and compel this globe to 
spin round that, as a mere satellite. What number of 
men, citizens of this our country, are concerned, and 
rely for revenue and wealth on this growing of cotton, 
tice, and tobacco, for the market of this and foreign 
countries? 

In this production, the planters own and work, on an 
average, not less than seventy-five slaves each. These 
produce from two to six bales of cotton, each of three 
hundred and fifty pounds weight; and four such bales will 
be estimated as a very low annual average product of one 
slave. In 1830, 752,840 bales were exported; 221,430 
sold in the domestic market. ‘This quantity, at four-bales 
each, would: require 268,542 slaves. Rice and tobacco 
make about one-fifth part of the whole cotton, rice; and 
tobacco production. - One-fourth part of the number ‘of 
slaves employed on cotton will be employed in these. 
This makes their number 67,135; and added to the num- 
ber engaged in the cotton production, the total number- 
is 335,727, employed in growing cotton, rice, and tobac- 
co. ifthe average number owned by each planter be not 
less than seventy-five, then the whole number is owned 
and employed by 4,476 planters. Some planters own 
several hundred, and some much less than seventy-five: 
but it will be found that the whole cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco interest is owned by less than five thousand men. 

This number of planters have placed themselves before 
the whole nation, some part ofthem in the attitude ofut- 
ter defiance, and demand the entire abolition of the great 
national system of encouragement and protection. Here 
are five thousand men, backed by three hundred thousand 
slaves, now threatening destruction to a great system of 
national policy, which gives labor to more than sixteen 
hundred thousand free white people; and puts into use, in 
productive employment, six hundred-and eighty millions 
of capital, owned by more than five hundred thousand 
engaged in the agricultural, mechanic, and manufac- 
and supporting their 


Are these two jown families’ of not less than 2,000,000 people, by the 


profits of this capital, and the savings made by their own 
Will it-come to pass 
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that more than two millions of men, ownersor workers of| -Amount of cotton sold to the American 
siz orseyen: hundred millions of capital, feeding, clothing, | manufacturers, pares 
sheltering, or educating more than eight millions of people, | Rice and tobacco; not less: than. - 


shall be utterly ruined, their capitalina great measure de- ; i a 3 — 
vg d, their labor turned.over to foreigners, their bread! Total:amount of cotton, rice; and tobacco, Hed 
snatched from their. mouths; their clothes rent from their|in 1830, 40 80. 20 Ee ten oe $48,000,000 ; 


bodies, the shelter: pulled down over their heads; and all 
this done. by less than five thousand owners of slaves, who 
‘threaten’ to destroy the. Union, unless this whole free 
working white. population will. agree to’ be. destroyed 
themselves for its preservation? : 
What cause do these owners of-slaves allege for all this 
hostility against the free labor of the country’ They con- 
tend:that the great system of encouragement and protec- 
»tion, under which this free labor and the capital used by 
it. have prospered, does render. their capital of land and 
slaves, employed in growing cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
less profitable than the capital: employed by free labor, 
and ‘much less profitable than. it would be if that system 
were destroyed. Let us examine these allegations. 

We have seen that mechanic and manufacturing labor, 
together with labor employed in raising wool, use a capi- 
tal, annually, of the value of $312,453,848, and that this 
labor returns to the owners of this capital a profit, annu- 
ally, of $23,428,520. It has also been shown that North- 
ern agriculture, in supplying this manufacturing labor, 
and realizing a profit of $27,000,000, does actually use 
more than $366,000,000, as a capital for that purpose. 
Now, what amount of capital do these owners.of slaves 
employ inthe production of cotton, rice, and, tobacco? 
and for what amount do they sell their whole production? 

` It has-been seen that the number of slaves, employed 
on these products, is 335,727. Fifteen years ago, these 
slaves were not worth more than $200; most certainly not 
over $250 each. ‘The system of encouragement and pro- 
tection which, in its progress, has been felt in every part 
‘of our country, has enhanced the value of slaves not less 
than from ‘20 to 50 per cent. This whole number may 
now be reckoned at $300 each, and amounts in value to 
$100,712,100.. Each slave can easily cultivate, in cotton, 
ten acres of land. This will much more than raise four 
bales, of 350 poundseach; but let it be allowed as the need- 
ful quantity. . At ten dollars per acre, when cleared and 
enclosed, the whole quantity will be 3,357,270 acres, and 
the value equal to $33,572,700. Add to this amount five 
dollars for each slave, annually, for instruments of labor, 
ora sum equal to $1,678,635; and ten dollars each, for 
yearly clothing, equal to $3,357,270. 

These several sums are, 

“To this add the value of 335, 
at $300 each, 


727 slaves, 


$58,618, 605 
100,718, 100 


$139,336,705 


And the total amount is, - . > 


Nothing is added in this calculation for the food of these 
slaves, because it is well known that, over and above the 
cultivation of so much cotton as, by this estimate, is set 
down as the production of each slave, he cultivates five or 
six times as much corn as serves to furnish his food. 

Here, then, is a capital in lands, instruments of agricul- 
ture, and slaves, of one hundred and thirty-nine millions, 
and one-third employed in producing the great Southern 
staples, cotton, rice, and tobacco, What do the owners 
of that capital annually realize, in money, from the pro- 
duction of this capital? Here we have no difficulty in 
finding the answer. It may be almost entirely found on 
the records of the treasury. ‘Take the year 1830. 

That year, the yalue of exported rice 


was, - - = - - $1,985, 824. 
Tobacco, ~ . $ % x - §, 586,365 
Cotton, - soe i - $ 29,574,883 
Total exported, - - E - $37,248,072 


Here, sir, is the great efficient capital of the slave owas oi 


er,-in amount $139,336,705; and here, too, is the annual’ 
income of it, $48,000,000. ‘What is the capital employed 


by- free.-white labor, in mechanics, ‘manufactures, and y 


agriculture? $678,453, 848... -And what is the annual pro- 
fit on that amount of capital? $50,428,520. The profit 
on capital in land and slaves is 34.5 per cent. per annum, 


while that of capital used by free™labor is, per annum, <s 


but seven per cent. and.a small fraction. “If any- thing 
can satisfy the owner of slaves, such a rate of profit must ., 
fill up and satisfy the utmost wants of the. most greedy 
avarice. Thirty-four per cent. on capital! And that, too,” 
secured by a monopoly of climate which does not suffer 
its production to grow beyond its own limit. Yes, and by 
a monopoly of labor, also, of which the laws of the free 
States do not permit the use. ce 
Do you say that more slaves and more land are required, > 
to make this amount of production in cotton, rice, and tos 


7,752,000 
2,999,928 


bacco? Then, if you please, double the number of slaves,: w s 


and double the quantity of land; say one. man can grow 
but two bales of cotton, and that each bale will require 
five acres of land for-its production. What then? You 
will still have a profit of 174 per cent: on your capital. 


Nay, do you still say it will require more labor and more » : 


land? Then double them both again; and take 1,100 
working men, if you have so many in the whole cotton 
region, and take 11,000,000 acres of land to raise your ` 
crop; let each slave make but one bale, and Jet that be 
grown on ten acres of land; and even then, on such a 
weight of capital, you will realize 8 5-8 per cents per an- 
num. Do you tell me your lands will wear out? Not, sit, 
if you are skilful husbandmen. © Will your labor grow old 


and become useless? There is in that labor a restoring’ |, 


principle, and it reproduces itself more than once in the 
course of its existence? Do you tell me that the other 
part of your slave capital is less productive? Sir, does ‘it. 
not feed and cloth itself? Yes, and also doubles its own 
value once in twenty-five years. This gives four per cent. 
per annum; and the whole capital of the world does. not 
equal that rate of profit. à 
It is, therefore, demonstrated, that capital in lands and 
slaves, employed in the production of cotton, rice, and 
tobacco, in the South, is more, very much more, profita: 
ble, than capital employed by free labor.in-the agricul- 
ture or. manufactures of the North. : 
This, sir, is the condition of capital in the North andin 
the South, under ‘the provisions. and operations of our 
great system of encouragement and protection. Not only 
has the value of the slave portion of it been increased front 
20 to 50 per cent. during the last 15 years, but, even: at 
the present high valuation of both slaves and lands, their 
united profits are more than 34 per cent. a year. Will this 
capital be more profitable if that system shall be destroy- 
ed? Can the ruin of seventeen parts of the country pros 
mote the welfare of the other seven?) What man of wis: 
dom, what statesman, of this or ahy other nation, will 
undertake to prove, that, if seven hundred millions of 
Northern capital were ruined, or thrown out of use, andone 
million and a half of free working. men in our country 
were, with all their skill and all their machinery, éxélud- 
ed from employment, left without the power to produce, 
or the means to consume, the fruits: of the earth, or the . 
fabrics of labor; who, Isay, in bissenses, would attempt to 
prove that such an overthrow of the wealth, and’strength, 
and prosperity of the free States in this Union, would èna- 
ble four or five thousand owners of slavés to grow cotton, 
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-rice, and tobacco, in the Soath, with a greater amount of| head. That 


annual profit? , 
If such a catastrophe in the North would produce such 
effects in the.South; if the repeal of our system, and the 
ruin of capital and labor in the free States, would enhance 
‘the value, and multiply the profits of slaves in the other 
States; yet who, that speaks in the accent of a christian, 
or stands on the feet, or moves with the gait of a chris- 
tian, pagan, or man, would call for such a repeal, and effect 
such a ruin, that he might obtain sucha profit? The very 
idea of the proposition is a horror; an outrage on reason, 
on morals, on liberty, on the constitution itself; and 
whenever the great common welfare of all the free peo- 
ple of the United States shall be sacrificed, or even en- 
dangered, to render slaves more profitable to their own- 
ers, our constitution will be blotted out, our Union ex- 
tinguished; and a people, now the guardians of the world’s 


freedom, shall then be made the miserable panders of 


profit to the insatiable avarice ofabase and vulgar despotism. 

Sir, the advocates of this measure, what do they pro- 
pose todo? They intend to establish their 
¿policy on the overthrow and ruins of the old. They de- 
mand the utter abandonment of all encouragement and 
protection, not in one or two, 
ment of industry. _ This bill is the commencement of the 
war, and is levelled, almost exclusively, at cottons, and 
at wool and woollens. 
manufactures in detail, one or 


aid those of another. Accordingly, under this bill, jron 
and steel are left in a very well protected condition. 
Other manufactures are not touched at all by the provi- 
sions of this measure. Shoes, boots, cabinet ware, glass, 
hats, carriages, saddlery, leather, jewellery, and plated 
_-ware, are all perfectly protected, by a duty of thirty per 
£ eent.; and this protection excludes, in these trades, all 

foreign competition from our markets. Let not those-con- 
cerned in them fancy themselves secure. Cottons and 

oollens do not peculiarly excite hostility in the owners 
of slaves. It is protection itself at which their blow is 
“Aimed; and when they shall have repealed the law which 
protects cotton and woollens from the conflict with foreign 
capital and labor, and ruined those two great manufactur- 
ing interests, they will demand a repeal of other laws, 
which protect other departments of industry; and if, ter- 
“ified by their array of hostility, we now surrender to 
their menaces, you will see, 


exhaustlcss capital and labor of foreign nations. 

Nor will this 
throw of your mechanical labor 
try. Are not other labors of the frece States protected? 
Your fisheries will, when you have yielded up your manu- 
factories to appease the South—your fisheries will be made 
to feel the vengeance of these lords over three hundred 
thousand slaves. Do not tell me that these fisheries are 
the great nursery of seamen; these seamen are free men, 
«ate white men, are protected men, and each one of these 


/ Attributes of a Northern manhood is odious in the eye of 


shim who owns, and drives, and works the slave. 
“ias protection exists, under any law, the planter will make 
‘war on that protection, and never be satisfied until he has 
estroyed it, and ruined those who are sheltered by its 
provisions. It was, 1 believe, at the last session of the last 
Congress, or at the first session of this, that a resolution 
was placed on your table, requiring some committee to re- 
port a bill to repeal the laws making allowances to the 
owners of vessels employed, and to the men employing 
them, in the fisheries. Do you think that scheme was 
abandoned? It was proposed by the head of nullifica- 
tion in this House, if it may be correct philosophy to 
affirm that such a thing as nullification can have a 


Solong 


new system of 


but in all and every depart- 


It may be more easy to destroy 
two branches at a time; 
in this it is thought the friends of one will not come in to 


one by one, all your mecha- 
nic trades, all your various manufactures, stripped of pro- 
tection, and left to be destroyed bya competition with the 


‘nti-protection hostility stop at the over- 
and manufacturing indus- 


gentleman will never give up his project, 
unless he should be made to believe that the repeal. of 
those laws would benefit the free labor of the North. 

The shipbuilding trade of the United States is protected 
by laws which exclude all foreign built vessels from your 
market. Will this law be suffered to remain unrepealed 
in your code of navigation? No, sir, the same siroc of the 
South, which has blighted other branches of Northern la- 
bor, will also wither and destroy this. 

The laws of protection now secure to American naviga- 
tion the trade among the several States; and all foreign 
vessels are excluded from your canals; rivers, bays, and 
from coasting your shores from port to port. What shall 
preserve these laws from the fate prepared for other parts 
of your system of protection? ‘The same spirit which 
has arrayed South Carolina against the Union, and which 
now calls on us to pass this bill, and with a cowardly soul 
surrender the great interests of the nation, to satisfy that 
rebellious spirit; that spirit will, in a few years, demand 
the repeal of those laws which protect our coasting and 
internal navigation. Vessels of every navigating nation 
will be invited to scour your shores, from port to port; 
and to swarm up your bays and rivers, from the ocean to 
the very heart of your country, You will see, on your 
wharves, and far up in the interior, not the honest, brave, 
and frank-hearted American seaman; but sailors of every 
region, of every garb, every tongue, and every vice, in 
the whole catalogue of human profligacy. 

Why should not this chivalrous spirit of free trade, 
which invites the world to work against our labors on the 
land; why should it not challenge that world to come into 
free competition with our vessels, and our mariners on the 
waters? England, we are daily told, can work cheaper 
than America; and why should not our commerce among 
the several States have the benefit of their competition, 
and be moved from place to place by those who can afford 
to carry it at the smallest cost? Doubt not, nay, sir, you 
cannot doubt, that these all potent masters of slaves will, 
when they have beaten down one barrier of protection, 
never cease the strife until all are demolished. 

Your foreign navigation and commerce are among the 
great protected interests of the nation. Will that protec- 
tion, do you believe, be preserved, when all others are 
abandoned? The laws which give the American charac- 
ter to our ships and their cargoes, and secure a prefer- 
ence in carrying the merchandise of the world to those 
ships, will follow, in the progress of repeal, those laws 
which now protect your manufactures; and that voice at 
which the negro slavery of the South trembles through- 
out a thousand plantations, will, when at the call you have 
torn the spindle from its place, and thrown the loom out 
of gear, command you, and you will obey, and haul down 
the sail. 

Sir, what is your navigation or your foreign commerce 
to the seven anti-protection States of Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina? They have turned all their navigation 
to the more profitable trade of growing cotton, rice, and 
tobacco. They do not export or import in their own ves- 
sels; nor send abroad to foreign countries, or bring back 
from those countries, in any fiscal year, more in amount 
than $2,500,000. The great staples of their agriculture 
are sold to American merchants, and help to make up the 
mass of our foreign commerce which is sent out and 
brought home in American ships. Do you believe they 
prefer these American merchants and these navigators? 
No, sir; it is the law, the systém of American protection, 
which brings this Southern production on board Ameri- 
can ships, and makes it a part of American commerce, 
These planters will not longer endure that their cotton 
shall be spun by American spindles, or woven in Ameri- 
can looms; and do you believe that when they have re- 
lieved themselves from these evils, tbey will not seek and 
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obtain relief from the evils of selling their cotton to 
American merchants, or having. it carried to market in 
American ships? No, sir, the destroying demon of free 
trade will visit your ships when he shall have demolished 
your factories. If the. English can spin and weave your 
cotton so much cheaper than the Americans, are they not 
able also to carry that cotton to market at a much cheaper 
rate? : z 

Sir, the great protected and protecting part of your 
system is the navy. Will that escape thé blow aimed 
at the whole system? It has cost you. not Jess than 
$108,000,000, and it now costs three or four millions an- 
nually. It protects your navigation and commerce, pass- 
ing and returning from the ports of our own to the most 
distant harbors of every other country. What then? Do 


the owners of slaves, the planters of cotton, rice, and to- 


bacco, intend much longer to need this protection? When, 
by the course of free trade, their production shall become 


a part of English commerce; when the transportation of 
that commerce shall give employment to English naviga- 


` tion; what use, I pray you, will the plantation States have 
for that protection which is now given by the American 
navy? ‘The. stars and stripes may be hoisted over the 
beef and bread of Ohio and Pennsylvania, or over the 
boards and shingles of New England, should any of these 
be wanted by forcign nations; but over the cotton, rice, 
and tobacco, of the independent South, when sent to Li- 
verpool or London, you shall see ** St. George’s banner, 
broad and gay.” Why should the United States be at the 


immense cost of sustaining a navy, and spreading a flag of 


their own, on the ocean, merely to protect their naviga- 
tion and commerce while moving on that highway of na- 
tions, when British ships and the British flag can and will 
give this protection, cither for nothing at all, or at a much 
cheaper rate than it cin be done by the American navy? 

Sir, the hand which wields the lash of Southern slavery 
will first scourge free white laborers from your factories 
and workshops; then destroy your fisheries; after that, 
waste and scatter your navigation; and finally pull down 
the American flag, and give up every ship in the navy. 
“Internal improvement was a part of your system for the 
encouragement and protection of commerce among the 
several States. Had that been carried out and perfected, 
what a relief to the cost of that commerce, by perfecting 
the great medium of transportation throughout the coun- 
try! What a cord of union would have been wrought by 
the extent and frequency of mutual intercourse among all 
the people ofall the several States! That part of the sys- 
tem has been lopped off by the slaycholding influence of 
the anti-protection States; and perhaps we shall never see 
the common treasury of the nation again open to encou- 
rage our domestic commerce by giving aid to that spirit of 
enterprise which would improve the condition of our com- 
mon country, by roads, rivers, canals, and railways. 

To extend the benefits of our great system to the Indian 
tribes, was the purpose of.those intercourse laws of pro- 
tection, which, by encouraging among them agriculture, 
mechanic arts, manufactures, and commerce, carried to 
these people science, letters, christianity, and civilization. 
What has demolished this glorious part of your system, 
and pushed these tribes beyond the great river, and 
beyond the limits of civilization, so that they may again 
be lured back to barbarism by the herds of buffalo, and 
the joys of the hunter's life, prepared for them on the 
prairies of the West? To the intent, no doubt, that they 
may once more be provoked to war by the savage tribes 
of that region, so that mutual strife and mutual slaughter 
may finally consume these remnants of those « once mighty 
nations of fhis continent.” What has effected all this, 
this destroying of the old, and introducing this new and 


laws deliberately and with universal consent enacted, 
our whole system of Indian protection, fell into conflict 


with the reserved rights, the transcendental sovereignty 


of a slave-owning State, the republic of Georgia; and that 
republic, by the exercise of that sovereignty, repealed 
your laws, abrogated your treaties, and demolished 
your whole system of Indian encouragement and pro- 
tection. f 
Yes, sir, Georgia applied to that part of your system what 
South Carolina is now-aiming at all other parts of it—nul- 
lification. You beheld the Indian rights perish, and dared 
not lift up your hand, or so much as whisper, at the lowest 


Almighty, to punish you for your violated faith, seems 
to have delivered all your own great rights and interests 
into the hands of another spoiler, and-to have taken from 
you the counsel and the courage now so needful for your 
own defence. $ 

What a madness must have taken possession of men’s 
minds, when, to ruin the interests of others, they, without 
consideration, peril their own! South Carolina, at war 
with protection, carries her hostility against it into every 
branch of modern industry; and, because agriculture is 
one of those interests, and Northern as well as Southern 
agriculture is protected, she would destroy the protection 
of her own, rather than leave it undestroyed in regard to 
the agriculture of the North. 

By the repeal of all laws granting protection to manu- 
factures in the North, the whole market for the agricul- 
tural products of the farming States will be destroyed. 
This will leave on the hands of farmers in the North, the 
South, and the West, their wheat, their corn, their flour, 
provisions. Still more will be lost to the farming commu- 
nity. Millions of money have been expended to improve 
our native race of sheep, by importing into the country 
the best Saxon and Spanish merino flocks. If protection 
be withdrawn from your woollen manufactories, their ruin 
is unavoidable, and the American market for wool. must 
be thereby destroyed. 


avarice of the South which vainly dreams that, by de- 
stroying the flocks, the fields, the workshops, the labor 
of the free, more work can be scourged out of the slaves 
of their own region, or that the product of that work may 
be sold for more money. 

To securg the repeal ôf every law giving protection, 


they, in their madness, would abolish that which has en- HER, 


couraged and now protects their own favorite production 
ofcotton. Who does not remember, in 1789, when three. 
cents a pound was placed as a duty on imported cotton, 
at the request of South Carolina, to encourage her to buy 
cotton seed, and begin the culture? Two years after, 
they exported one hundred and eighty-nine thousand 
three hundred and sixteen pounds of cotton. In 1816, 
this same South Carolina called for more encouragement 
of her favorite staple; and although she exported to Eng- 
land, that year, eighty-one million seven hundred and 
forty-seven thousand one hundred and sixteen pounds, 
and the rate of duty then excluded all foreign cotton from 
our market, yet she, for her own benefit, obtained a law 
excluding from the American market East India. cotton, 
imported in the form of cloth. ‘Thus encouraged and 
protected, the South did, in 1830, export to England two 
hundred and ninety-eight millions of pounds, and sell to 
domestic manufacturers nearly eighty millions of pounds 


{more of cotton. 


What next? _ Why, sir, since South Carolina has de- 
clared herself independent, and Georgia has conquered 
the Cherokees, these two States, in the full blossom of 


inglorious scheme of policy, so traitorous to the plighted | their chivalry, have not only declared Charleston a free 
aith with those nations, and so ruinous to their rights and | port, but have announced, by this bill, that their cotton 


their civilization? Sir, our treaties solemnly made, our|shall her 
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note of your voice, against the horrid outrage; and the ' 


These beautiful flocks are doom- . 
ed to the slaughter; the blood of thousands of hecatombs' 
of them must be poured out to satisfy that black-hearted’ 


eafter be a free commodity until it reaches Eng- . 


‘ 
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land, when they agree it may pay a tax for the benefit of 
: the British treasury. ae 

‘ Sir, unless we save these wild, scheming politicians 
; from themselves, they will ruin their own interest by their 
own mad policy. Can cotton be made free without injury 
to the production in the American market? 

England now gets from the West In- 

dies about - 5,000,000 Ibs. 


From the East Indies - - 17,000,600 
From Egypt, - - - - 6,000,000 
From Brazil, - - - - 34,000,000 


- ~ 62,060,000 


Total, 


This amounts to almost as much as the United States 

exported in 1816. What shall hinder these regions from 
- increasing their production as rapidly as the like produc- 
tion has been increased in the Southern States? 

Cotton can be grown on a broad belt of region on both 
sides of the equator, up to perhaps thirty-eight degrees 
of latitude; but it is a mere annual plant witheut the tro. 
pics, and requires, in such parts of the globe, yearly 
planting. In Brazil, and the Kast Indies, it is a tree, and 
requires but little culture. The English have, within a 
few years, transmitted the best seeds to Hindostan; and 
the natives of that country, any ohe of whom can subsist 
4 day on little more than a handfal of rice, can work 
cheaper, and furnish this product, a perennial in their 
country, ata less cost than any other people. Brazil pro- 
duces a species of cotton of along, coarse staple, and as 
fit for cordage and sail cloth as hemp itself. Jf the im- 
post be repealed, that cotton will be largely imported, 
and a new fabric to dress all our ships 
speedily wrought from it by our manufacturers. 
jurisdiction of Egypt is now extended. 


through all Syria, and Ali Pacha, now the Sultan of that | cloths. 


fruitful country, already knows the value, and will in- 
crease the amount of the cotton production in his own do- 
minions, England has lately explored the course of the 
-Niger to the ocean, and thus opened to her own com- 

merce the rich and populous interior of Africa. 
a country abounding in all tropical products, and espe- 
eially in cotton. 

A. country west of our own is now in a course of settle- 
ment from all the free States. Texas is a part of Mexico, 
and, therefore, slavery will not be tolerated in that terri- 
tory. Utis, perhaps, the most fertile region on the earth, 
“and is pecutiarly adapted to the culture of cotton. In 

that region, one New England farmer (and many have 

migrated thither) will grow twelve bales of cotton ina 
summer. Iu fifteen years, the cotton production of the 
world will, as it has in the last fifteen, be increased more 
«than threefokd. 
Yankee of Texas, who raises with his own hand four thou- 
sand two hundred pounds a year, sell his cotton by the 
pound? At five cents, his crop will give him two hundred 
and ten dollars; at four, one hundred and sixty-six dollars; 
and at three, one hundred and twenty-six dollars. Sir, he 

«Will live and grow rich if he can sell his product at three 

“ents a pound, 

„= Let South Carolina have her 

ato fifteen per cent. ad valorem; the destruction of the su- 

gar production of Louisiana, effected by this, will send 
into the cotton fields of that State seventy-five thousand 
laborers, and their annual production will not be less than 
six bales each on the rich lands of that State. This will 
annually throw into the market of the world one hun- 
dred and thirty-five millions of pounds of cotton. 

The growers of cotton would do well to remember that 
their product has a rival, gradually gaining strength, and 
which must finally exclude a great proportion of the 
amount of cotton now used from the consumption of the 
world. Itis not flax, nor hemp, nor wool, but itis the 

Vou, IX,-~88 


will, and reduce all impost 


beautiful and durable filaments, drawn out and almost ma- 
nufactured by the diligent little insect which seems to live 
for no other purpose than to feed and to work. Silk is 
increasing in every part of the country. Wherever the 
white mulberry, a most vigorous and hardy tree, can 
grow, there the silkworm may be fed, and made to work, 
and rendered productive. Men, women, and children, 
the old and the young, the feeble and the athletic, the 
tich and the poor--all may rear, and all are beginning to 
rear, either for profit or amusement, this beautiful produc- 
tion. In a few years, the raw material will be abundant 
in Our country; and be assured that skill in the manufacture 
will keep pace with the raw production, and the fabric 
will, in time, be not more costly, if we regard its beauty or 
durability, than well-wrought cotton cloths. .Sir, you well 
remember what we have all read, that silk cloth was, in 
the time of Augustus, equal in value, pound for pound, 
with the finest gold. The time, I am persuaded; will 
come, when, in our country, the ploughman will, as a 
matter of prudent economy, use silk cloth for his frock 
and trowsers, f 

Sir, the cotton of the South, if left unprotected, and 
exposed to so much other cotton competition, and when 
finally run against, in the market, by all the growers of 
silk, in every latitude and longitude of. our whole coun- 
try, must fall in price to less than the present amount of 
duty on the importation of it. No statesman, who re- 


and vessels will be {that they might be enabled to ruin 
‘Lhe | protection on cotton, to obtain a repeal of it on wool, 
along the Levant! woollens, 


Here is | severed from 


; around them, 


What will be the price? At what can al 


gards the preservation of ull the great interests of his 
country, would, at this time, remove the protection from 
cotton. Mountebanks in political economy, knights errant 
in free trade, and market politicians, may call for this re- 
peal; and these men, who would suffer a little themselves, 
others, may repeal 


and on the manufacture of cotton and woollen 
The one would destroy the capital and free labor 
of the North; the other might injure, but could not ruin 
the wealthy owners and workers of Southern slaves, 
Shylock might lose his three thousand ducats, and still be 
rich asa Jew; but Antonio, when that Jew’s knife had 
his breast, and nearest to his heart, *¢ the 
pound of flesh,” would hardly have blood enough left to 
preserve his life. 

isthe defence of our country, a part of our great sys- 
tem of protection, devised for ‘security of the labor and 
capital of all the people? Then does this bill, anti-pro- 
tection in its very principle, remove that defence. Destroy 
those interests, which have called the people together 
tin cities, towns, villages, hamlets, near your waterfalls, 
| bays, and harbors, and covered the agricultural districts, 
with a dense population; and these people, 
like the oppressed Hebrews, while gathering straw, will 
be, in pursuit of labor and bread, scattered abroad, 
throughout all the land. Where will be your militia, once 
in the neighborhood of your fortifications, and ready to 
man them on the approach of the enemy? Gone, sir, 
dispersed; and, perhaps, on your other frontier, conflict- 
ing with the savages of the Western prairies. If your 
forts are defended, it must be.bya standing army. At all 
events, the troops of your present military establishment 
must be recalled from those stations, in the South, where 
they have been located, to protect the master and his 
family from the insurrectionary spirit of his slaves, 

To this protection, though hardly to be found in the 
constitution, the free people of the North have never ob- 
jected. They have felt a deep and anxious interest in 
your safety. I know your Southern chivalry scoff at all 
this, and holds our sympathy in utter derision. Be as~ 
sured that Į am not ignorant of the contempt you feel, 
and the scorn you express, when any New England man 
happens to speak of you, on this floor, in terms of frater- 
nity. For myself, I claim brotherhood with no man; un- 
less, by blood or affinity, I stand in that relation with him, 
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Be assured that I shall never affront any of your lofty | this country, does in fact depend on the protecting power. 
feelings, by any éxpression. of any relationship, with any | and arms of that free labor. Take from them the shelter of 
of you, other than that of citizenship and humanity. We {the power and arms of the American. people, whose:com: 
are Americans, and we-are men. -There is no alenage}mon welfare they are striving to destroy; leave them with 
between us.. The freemen of the North, and Ias one-of| their slaves to themselves, for security and protection, and. 
them, claim it as aright, to desire the safety of all men.| how would their labor differ, in ten years, from that of the 
We will travel far, and labor hard, to achieve that safety | West Indies and Mexico? - i pean 
forall the. American -people. ` 1f the safety of Southern} Remember, sir, man livés not by the voluntary bestow: 
planters cannot be secured without aid from the troops of| ments of man. One Being only, in the. universe, gives 
the United States, that aid will not by us be refused foriall, and always, and receives nothing. Men live by~ mu- 
ree ; tual aids. Something for something is the great. law of- 


their protection. - S € 
-Ft must, nevertheless, not be forgotten by them, that if| reciprocity and exchange, throughout the-world. . Those 
who expect to receive, must be ready. to bestow. Do 


wē are at last to protect them, and their families, by 

armed force, they must not feel themselves at liberty to|the South expect a protection of their labor from the- 

withdraw the protection of.the laws from us and our la-| North, then let them be ready to bestow what they cans 
not want, and not receive without atter ruin. i Sate 


bors. Under. these conditions, the arm of our strength 
will always be near to you, and lifted up for your de-| Sir, it has been’ seen that one branch of our great sys 
fence. Do not expect more from the working men of|tem of encouragement and protection, provided: by-our 
the North than can be performed by man. Dare you|laws and policy for aiding the labor of our country, is the: 
‘repeal the laws enacted for your protection? Will you|national coin and currency, sustained by the institution 
break up the instruments of your labor and livelihood?| of the United States Bank. It does almost seem asif 
Shall our free working men, with their wives and chil-| men imagined our country might be too prosperous, and 
dren, be turned, by you, into the world naked; and with-| that a wholesome adversity would relieve and refresh, and, 
out shelter. or food? ‘Do you expect their sympathy will} perhaps, preserve the nation. Under the advisement of: 
he’ alive to the cry of your distress, when their children] some such wild imagining, the coin and’ currency: have; 
cry to them for that bread which you have plucked from | by refusing to recharter that bank, been given up to the: 
their mouths? When your wives and daughters fly from] power of the States. In place of one, we shail have. 
twenty-four regulators of coin and currency in our toun- 


that servile brutality which has cloven down their hus- 
bands and brothers in their defence, can the shrieks of try. What will they more resemble than so many wooden... 
their agony reach the ear of those whom you have left| clocks, made.in so many different shops, and carried to 
out to the winter storms, in houseless nakedness and fa-| market by an equal number of tin pedlars? Each State. 
mine? ‘The men ‘whom you have maddened with the| will have its own system of making currency. “How. will 
bitterness of that misery which you have heaped’ upon lit, as it is now, be kept at one great national level? ‘There 
them, who, but for that, would die for your safety, will] must be at least twenty-four different levels, in all the 
different States. Will there not be as many different ` 


laugh when ruin visits your abodes; and shout, and clap 
their hands, when the whirlwind of retribution sweeps] rates of exchange between State and State?» Money may 
through your land. be, and will be, at different rates of abundance or scarcity 
Sir, can it be expected that the frce people of the]in one State, from what it may be in another. The:great - 
North will be annually taxed, to purchase a protection | movements of the travel and commerce of our country: 
must pass from one of these levels to another; and it wi 


for you, when you will not permit a Jaw, which costs you 1 
nothing, to remain unrepealed in your statute book; be-| pass very much as boats are locked up and down through’ 
a canal, in some very uneyen country. Every Jock. will 


cause that law gives protection to the labor and the in- 

struments of industry, by which they feed and clothe fbe encumbered, not only with much delay, but also with, 

themselves and families? How do you hope to be secur-}a heavy toll of exchange. : z 
Already enormous State institutions are forming. Yò 


ed in the possession of that labor, which gives you wealth, 
will soon see these leviathans of factious wealth rolling; 


and enjoyment, and political power? How but by the 

provisions of that constitution, which makes us a nation, [and wallowing, and spouting in oceans of paper; and that; 
and protects your interests, by the whole power of our|too, quite as valuable, gallon for gallon, as the deep seas 
national arms? In no other christian nation are such rights] water blown out through the spiracles of their kindred 
äs you enjoy in this country, made a part of the national | monsters, when they come up to visit the sunshine on the 
polity, and secured by the provisions of the constitution. | surface of their own element. i ro hy pa 
‘The spirit of emancipation is abroad in the earth. What} How will this various currency affect your. revenue? 
is now doing in England, the most free and powerful na- Will those who pay that revenue pay, in the same num=: 
tion on earth? Ay, sir, in England, to which, as it issaid,|ber of dollars, an equal exchangeable value?: Not sd: 
some States in the South already look for aid against our} The currency may differ in value from six to ten per 
own country? What question, as a test of political ortho-| cent. between Boston and New Orleans; and men who pays 
doxy, is now put to a candidate, before he can be elected | each of them, bonds, at these two places, of equal amount,, 
to the House of Commons? Are you for universal emanci-|and on the same day, may, in paying ten thousand dollars, 
pation? What a test! Who would have dreamed of it twenty | pay sums differing, in value, from 600 to $1,000; Wilk 
eh ago? And yet more than four hundred and fifty Eng-|it not be precisely so with those to whom this revenue is 
ishmen have been elected to Parliament, under that so-|disbursed? Your public servants, men, all equally dili- 
lemn pledge. How long will West India colonial slavery | gent and faithful in the service, shall, at different places, 
continue to exist, under the legislation of such a Parlia-| receive very different rates of compensation. These evils 
ment?) Let South Carolina, or any or all the slave-| cannot and will not be endured; and the ‘Government 
holding States of the South, separate from the other States | medium, the currency for paying the revenue, must be. 
in,this Union, and take or not take shelter under the arm] gold and silver coined into money. Will this remedy: the 
of any European nation, and how long do you believe|evil? No. For-gold and silver must rise and fall iv value 
that, or the other nations of that continent, would permit] according to their abundance or scarcity; and:so long. as 
slavery to exist. among their republican allies? Sir, it] bank paper bills are convertible into dollars at ‘the plea- 
cahnot be disguised, nor should it be left untold, in this|sure of their holders, so‘long will the abundance-or scars 
great question, that the very existence of that labor, in| city of these bills affect the value of them, and-of coined 
the South, for a more profitable condition of which those] money, which is their basis. The evil has no remedy: in: 


States are now struggling to destroy all the free labor of] the nature of things, except by the restoration of that 
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bank which this new policy is about to destroy, or by the 
` establishment of another national institution on the same 
principles. 3 

One other part of our great national system, as it re- 
lates to the public lands, is to-be destroyed by that new 
policy, of which this bill forms so considerable a part. 
These lands are to be sold under a graduated price; or, 
if not so wasted, and lost to the nation, they are to be dis- 
tributed and conveyed to the several States where they 
are located. By the first project, the total quantity of 
perhaps 200,000,000 acres of land is to be graduated 
at a price, first 125, second 100, third 75, fourth 50, and 
fifth 35 cents an acre. All which shall not be sold the 
first year at 125 cents, will be offered the second at 100; 
if not then sold, at 75, and so on till the fifth year, when 
all are to be struck off at 25 cents an acre. Does it re- 
quire a prophet, or the son ofa prophet, to inform us that 
we shali sell no lands daring the first four years; and that, 
for the whole, we can never obtain more per acre than 
twenty-five cents? Thus, a fand now worth, at least, 
$225,000,000, will be sacrificed for $25,000,000. 

The other proposition is still more unjust and ruinous. 
Tt disposes of all these lands to the States where they lie; 
and that for no consideration at all to be paid to the na- 
tion. This part of the policy, although but two months 
old, is already in its dotage.: It proposes to give the whole 
estate tothe youngest children, who helped to earn no- 
thing of it. Shall our half; nay, shall all our goods be 
thus given, to be wasted in the meretricious prodigality 
of speculation? Sir, first or last, under either of these 
provisions of the new policy, all these lands will fall into 
the hands of sharpers in this trade; 
this or other countries will obtain the control of this 
immense territory; and your great land market, now go- 
verned by wisdom and liberality, in favor of the genuine 
settlers from all parts of the country, will fall into the 
bands of a gigantic land company; and its movements will 
be governed by all the tyrannical principles of an over- 
whelming monopoly, . 

“Bir, Jet us again return more immediately to that part 
of the new policy which js comprehended in the provi- 
sions of this measure, This bill has been called, and very 
justly called, the submission bill. Tt is, indeed, more; 
for we must give up all our great system of protection for 
free labor in our own country to the slave policy—the 

~Mere cotton-growing policy; and then adopt that policy 
m our intercourse with foreign nations. What is this po- 
liċy? Your pure cotton planter makes all for market. 
He sells all which he makes, and buys all which he con- 
sumes. Pass this bill, and, so far as it abandons protec- 
tion, you adopt this cotton-growing policy. You abandon 
manufacturing labor, return to the mere culture of the 
soil; and you expect to sell the production of your agri- 
cultural labor to foreign nations, and to parchase from 
them your manufactured fabrics. 

Sir, excessive importation has been the curse of our 
county. Not to“mention many intervening years, let 
every man call to mind the ruin which covered our coun- 
try, from these excessive importations, after the revolu- 
tionary war, and, in like manner, after the last war; and 
then you may conjecture, with sufficient certainty, what 

“will come upon us, by the same cause, from the adoption 
of the policy of this bill. i 

H you cease to manufacture your own fabrics, and im- 
port them from foreign countries, you must pay for them; 
and in what products can this payment be made: in wheat, 
in corn, in flour? England and France buy no foreign 
breadstuffs unless famine press hard upon them, and com- 
pel the purchase. I that event, the fertile lands and 
abundant harvests of all Europe are nearer to their mar- 
ket, and will fill and crowd that market with abundance 
before we can arrive in their ports. Will 


in oil, in bone, or provisions, or sugar? These are all 


the speculators of 


you pay in fish,. 


prohibited in Europe, or excluded by prohibitory duties. 
Will you pay in cotton, rice, and tobacco? Why do you 
not pay the balance now against us in these products? 
Simply because those nations want no more of them; and, 
therefore, if you send out double, nay, ten times the 
amount in quantity, that augmented quantity will bring 
no greater amount of money. Your national debt will 
have been paid and cancelled, and you will have no stocks 
of that kind wherewith to pay. Your United States Bank 
stocks are going out of existence. You must, like all 
other honest men, pay your debts for your foreign im- 
portations in coin, and that money which is in your State 
banks, and is the great basis of your currency. Every 
silver dollar drawn from these vaults must withdraw four 
dollars from your currency in circulation, every million 
must withdraw four millions, and every ten millions must 
take out of circulation forty millions of your currency. 
Such a reduction of the quantity must bring on a scarcity 
of money, and thus diminish the money price of all our 
products. What effect will this have on your outstand- 
ing debts, contracted for the purchase of imported manu- 
factures? You pay, in a currency worth from five to forty 
per cent. more, dollar for dollar, than it was when you 
made your purchase. Let those who shall aid in bring- 
ing such a state of things on our country not be unmind- 
ful that the betrayers and ruiners of nations never escape 
the wrath of man, nor the righteous displeasure of God. 

Sir, this bill is brought before us as a mere revenue 
measure. Its enactment is required of us, not for any 
benefit to the people, but simply ‘to supply the wants 
of Government.” ‘The Ways and Means Committee tell 
us that they can dispense with the tariff of 1828 and of 
1832, and give up all protective legislation. Just give us, 
say they, fifteen millions of dollars only: that is all. 

In God’s name, I say piously, and not profanely, no 
matter how little, if nothing is to be done by it for the 
people. Will not the people soon learn that Government 
is doing nothing for them? Will they not discover that 
their own magistrates, under their own laws, in their own 
State, can and do secure them in life, liberty, and pro- 
perty? And will they not, when this Government ceases 
to visit them with its benefits in the encouragement and 
protection of their labor, will they not learn that itis a 
Government of burdens, and not to be supported at the 
cost of continual taxation--and that merely to keep on 
foot the pride of national establishment, and the parade 
of congressional legislation, the power of judicial deci- 
sion, and the array of Executive departments? Sir, per- 
mit me to repeat what I have said here five years ago: 
‘Whenever this Government comes to live by mere taxa- 
tion on the people, it will speedily expire, or cease to 
have any efficient existence. You may, for a while, or at 
times by extraordinary appliances, give to it seeming’ vi- 
tality, but it will not be wholesome and efficient anima- 
tion, but merely a succession of convulsions and grimaces, 
such as a galvanic battery may give to the naked carcass 
of an executed felon.” 

A bill to supply the wants of Government! What are 
they? Fifteen millions will cover them.’ Let us, fora 
moment, examine this measure. Will it supply ‘those 
wants? I think it may be demonstrated that this bill will 
not, if enacted, raise fifteen, or even twelve anda half 
millions. In determining this inquiry, we should first exa- 
mine and ascertain the probable amount of importation, 
and then the rate of impost, according to this bill. 

Our consumption of foreign commodities must be go- 
verned in its amount by our export of domestic produc- 
tion. What has that been from 1818 up to this time? Of 
domestic products, we exported, in round numbers-— 


In isis, -  - += - . $73,000,000 
~ 1819, - ~~ + ~~ 50,000,000 
1820, - -- - = «~ 51,000,000 
“1821, - - - += ~ 43,000,000 


be 
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z = nasa Macon 
“In A892, ee eek 39,000,000 Suppose‘our importation be 84,500,000 dollars, one- - 
1823, o <0 <0 i = 47,000,000 {sixth part. of all this is, by the laws anterior to last July, .* -i 
: St f — free of duty. - Call this, though if is more, 14,000,000; 
n _ Average, - 52,166,666 this leaves 70,500,000... By. the law of last session, and 
: ray = - by. this bill, 3,000,000 dollars more are made free of 
In 1824). - z + - -> $0,000,000... |duty; this, deducted, leaves.67,500,000. One-fifth part: 
a A E E ee 66,000,000 ofthe whole importation is usually exported: this amounts: = 
1826.0 es a ene 53,000,000 to 16,900,000. dollars;. but from this should be deducted: 
IST po as - os A 58,000,000 one-sixth part of: the free. goods, equal to 2,300,000 dol- 
1828, w ¿ z =a o 50,000,000 |lars, leaving 13,600,000 dollars to be deducted from the 
1829, =- ge = - a 55,000,000 last balance, This leaves 53,900,000 dollars. Deduct from 
1830, =- ~ ee = 59,000,000 this sum the capital likely to be employed in the impor- 
Beg . — tation of cotton, indigo, wool, and cotton yarn, amount- 
Average, ~ 61,000,000 ing to 4,900,000 dollars, and the amount left, on which 
‘ ae ‘ - — to charge your average duty, as you must admit, bot 
To 1831, ~ + 9 - >= >. 61,000,000 twenty per cent., will be 49,000,000. dollars. -At that- 
1832, + » - 7 = = . 63,000,000 rate of duty you will realize from thiS importation 
nn 9,800,000 dollars of revenue. Should .your importation, 
Average, z 62,000,000 rise up to 87,000,000 dollars, you might realize a te= - 
i : - ` Ivenue of 10,300,000 dollars. If you raise imports by this 
` General average, - $58,333,333 bill to thirty per cent., and do not obtain more than 


By this export our consumption of foreign commodities 
must be, in some degree, governed; for whatever we may 
import, we must export it again, if we cannot furnish do- 
mestic production enough to pay for it. What has been 

` the amount of our importation since 1821? 


-It was in that year, - - 62,000,000 
. In. 1822, - . $ - - 83,000,000 
1823, - - - - - 77,000,000 
1824, i- - - 7 * 80,000,000 
1825, - ` 3 ae 96,090,000 
1826, - - E ` - 84,000,000 
: Average, - 80,333,333 

In 1827, - ~ - - - 79,000,000 | 
1828, - " - - - 88,000,000 
1829 - . - - - 74,000,000 
1830, - - - = - 70,000,000 
1831, -~ . . - - 103,000,000 
1832, =r . B - - 100,000,000 
Average, ~-. 89,000,000 
General average, - $84,500,000 


© 2Of thie amount of importation, more or less is annually 
exported, according as our domestic exports, with the 
profit on their sale in foreign countries, and the amount 
of freight, may enable us to use and consume foreign pro- 
ducts. We generally send abroad one-fifth part of our 
importation; but, in 1831, nearly one-fourth was exported. 

What is the average rate of duty by this bill? On su~ 
gar, from thirty to one hundred, in some cases two hun- 
dred per cent.; on hammered bar iron, thirty; rolled, 
eighty; on cast iron, fifty; and on hardware, thirty per 


cent, Capital will not be employed in excessive impor- 
tation of these commodities when others are free, or 


encumbered by alight duty only. Cotton is free, and, 


doubtless, two millions will be employed in importing that 
Indigo, under a heavy duty, was imported last: 

If this bill go into 
operation, not less than that amount will be used in the 
Cotton yarn is ten per cent. and 
At least 2,000,000 dollars will be 


product, 
year to the amount of 900,000 dollars. 


importation of indigo. 
coarse wool is free. 
employed in the importation of these commodities. 


What, under all these circumstances, will be the ave- 
rage rate of duty under this bill, should it be made a law? 
It is called a bill to reduce the duty on imports: it should 
then render them less than they are by the law of July, 
1832. By that law, the rate of duty on all importations | This additional importation, 

twenty per cent. should fan addition to our revenue. 


is twenty-one per cent. ; by this, 
not be exceeded, i 


84,500,000 dollars of annual importation, your 
will not exceed 14,700,000 dollars. i 

One deduction further, after all those already made, 
must be made from the amount of revenue to be produc- 
ed and brought into the treasury by this measure. South 
Carolina has ordained the non-payment hereafter of alk 
revenue. A State so burdened with import! A State so ~ 


revenue, 


burdened with export, paying 40 per cent. on $7,000,000 . 


of exported cotton, equal to 2,800,000 dollars, and 60 per 
cent. on.a like amount of imports, equal to 4,200,000 dol- 
lars; what could she do under such a load of taxation? Se- 
ven millions annually! How can the nation exist, and want 
such a large portion of all the public revenue? It must 
be surrendered, however: for South Carolina bas taken 


her stand behind her own ordinance, and on the eternal.’ 


bottom of her own reserved rights, her indomitable sove- 
reignty.. She has—let who will pay for the music of Go- 
vernment, she has resolved, henceforth, to keep all her 
own money in her own pocket. What will the Joss be 
to the treasury? What it might be, we cannot tell; but 
we can ascertain what this mother of all chivalry did pay 
in 1831. f 
year, 1,238,133 dollars. Of this, 46,596 dollars were ex- . 
ported, and 1,191,537 dollars left; on this, after deduct- 

ing one-sixth part free, duty was paid into the treasury. 

Say the amount was 1,200,000 dollars, the deduction for 


free goods, one-sixth part, or 200,000 dollars, and a duty..." 


of 21 per cent. was paid on this 1,000,000 dollars of fo- 
reign importations; this duty -equalled 210,000 dollars, 
and this amount must.be deducted from your revenue of 
10,300,000: for, according to the new tariff made by the 
ordinance of South Carolina, that State will hereafter pay 
no more revenue to the United States You will, there- 
fore, have.a clear revenue, under this bill, of 10,100,000 
dollars, and no more. It must be admitted that the blank 
left in the revenue account by.this famous ordinance does 
not create, if may be allowed the phrase, a very great 
void ‘in the treasury; but this State seems to think it is 
wise and honorable, the less money she has to pay, ‘to 
make the more noise at the payment of it. Rhode Island, 
with less than a fifth part of the population of South Ca- 
rolina, and with'not a fortieth part of the land, has annu- 
ally paid into the treasury more than this amount, to avoid ~ 
the payment.of which, South Carolina, with all hér chi-- 
valry, now wages war with the United States, 

Sir, we are told that diminished imposts, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, will set at liberty 12,000,000 dollars; 
and that. our present. quantity. of imported commodities 
being reduced, in’ cost, by that amount, we can. import 
and consume 12,000,000 more of thos $ 
as we are told, will give us 
If our imported merchandise 


The foreign imports of that State were, in that ^s i 


e: commodities. . ~ 
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cost us 12,000,000. dollars less, is it certain that we shall] barriers: the one is their power to consume, the other 


expend this amount in such importation? This sum will 
-inot be in the hands of importing merchants. They-now 
import, we. will suppose, 85,000,000 dollars in commodi- 
ties suitable to our market. -They add to this amount, 
gay 24,000,000, being the amount of duties under the law 
of-1828... To this whole amount they add, first, the cost 
-of importation, and then their profits. They secure the 
payment of the duties at the custém-house, by their bonds, 
“at six, eight, and twelve months’ credit. The whole 
amount, including duties, is then sold to wholesale mer- 
chants, at a like credit, of six, eight, and twelve months. 
These wholesale dealers sell to retail merchants, on a 
„similar credit; and these retail merchants sell and distri- 
bute the whole to their customers, the ultimate consum- 
ers of these imported commodities. The consumer pays 
“the whole amount, profit, importation, and impost; and 
each dealer, in the whole succession, pays his creditor, 
„until the money secured at the custom-house by the im- 
porter, and charged by him upon this merchandise, comes 
to his hands, from the consumers, and he pays the amount 
“into the custom-house, and takes up his bond. 
< The next year these goods will be charged, for duties, 
“with 12,000,000 less in amount. Importers will give 
ponds for 12,000,000 less; they will sell for 12,000,000 
less; and consumers will pay 12,000,000 less for their im- 
ported commodities. This amount, this 12,000,000, will 
not come into the hands of importers as a capital, to be 
used in importation, but will remain in the hands of all 
© the millions of consumers, in all parts of the United States, 
to be reserved by them out of that part of their revenue, 
and set apart by them the last year, for consumption, and 
: will be added, if they choose to do so, to their productive 
¿capital A part of this reserved 12,000,000 will be in the 
„hands of agricultural, a part in the hands of mechanic, a 
part in the hands of manufacturing consumers. A por- 
„tion will belong to those who work the forests, a portion 
to the laborers in the fisheries, and another portion will 
emain with all those who move the coasting and internal 
trade of the whole country. A portion, itis true, will be 
„in the hands of the importing merchants; but that portion 
will be, in respect to the whole, as the consumption of 
¿those importers is in respect to the whole consumption 
of the nation in such imported commodities. The por- 
tion of the importing merchant may be used in importa- 
on, but the portions of all others will, most probably, be 
employed as capital, in some kind of domestic production. 
tis, therefore, very improbable-that $12,000,000 saved, 
if it should be saved, from imported consumption, will 
be employed in foreign importation, and thereby increase 
your revenue. 
aș Suppose, however, the attempt were made to extend 
-our foreign importation to the amount of $12,000,000. If 
you import, you must export, to pay for your imports. 
¿What would you send abroad, and to whom would you 
send it? Who wants, or who will buy of you any more 


elds, for food, either animal or vegetable? Can you sell 
ore tobacco? Sir, this crop’ is at its maximum. No 
uantity sent out will bring home any more money. 
ould you, if you could sellit, push the culture one acre 
urther?. It is, of all plants, most exhausting to the land. 
be.march of an army of locusts, described in` the lan- 
guage of inspiration, most of all resembles the progress of 
_ this deleterious plant: * Before it, is a fruitful field; be- 
hind it, barrenness and desolation.” i : 
¿> Will you export more cotton? Can you get more mo- 
ney for it, if you send out more millions of pounds? Per- 
haps for a few years you may; but this product, also, has 
early reached the maximum of price which the consump- 
on of the world will give; or, indeed, can give, for any 
_quantity whatever. ` : 
The wants of nations are limited by two impassable 


A 


of your products of the seas, or of the forests, or of your! 


is their power to pay. Quantity, no- matter.bow much, 
thrown into the market, cannot, when, that quantity has 
reached either of these limits, increase value or market 
rice. ae ree 
k Nature has fixed a limit to our power to consume, both 
of needful food and of needful clothing. We may render. 
our food more costly and luxurious, but we cannot so. 
distend our animal organs as to very much increase the 
quantity. Itis, in a great measure, so with our’ cloth- 
ing—the quantity cannot be increased, though the quali- 
ty may be rendered more expensive. The great mass of 
consumers, the labor, and industry, and economy of the 
world, are limited in their wants, both by the prudence of - 
their necessities, and by the amount of their means of 
payment. ‘ 
Vanity—it need not be called human vanity, for, of all 
animals, itis said none but our race are comforted by this. 
distinguishing. attribute of vanity—vanity has no limit to 
its capacity for dress and ornament.. The dandies and 
belles of the world would consume, on the adornment of 
their persons, the labor of the universe, the wealth of all 
generations. We are told, I believe, by Tacitus, that 
the daughter of a Roman proconsul attended a levee 
of Tiberius, adorned at a cost of 500,000 pounds sterling. 
Have we not seen, and that frequently, the very affec- 
tionate daughters of very indulgent fathers enter the ball 
room, and waltz, and cotillon, ornamented’ with several 
hundred bales of cotton in each sleeve of their dress? 
These ornaments are, almost exclusively, the labor of the -~ 
human hand. One pound of Flanders flax, worth twelve 
cents, is often worked up into a commodity equal, in 
market value, to 200 pounds sterling; and one pound of 
sea island cotton, worth thirty cents, may, when wrought 
into laces or lawns, bring 60 pounds. England ex. 
ports 70,000,000 yards of lace; but four ounces of cottori 
are manufactured into thirty yards-of it. The dress of 
the beauty, the fashion, and the vanity of our race is 
often as filmy, as immaterial, and as translucent as the 
same quantity of summer moonshine. Your cotton ex- 
portation may not be yery much Benefited by this kind of 
consumption. : : 
If the twelve millions received from the consumption 
of foreign imports, by this measure, should be added to 
the capital of the country, and employed in domestic pro- 
duction of .all kinds, about three-fifths parts of it would 
be fixed in the instruments of labor; and the other remain 
circulating, and to be annually consumed and reproduced 
with, as it may be, some profit. What part of this con- 
sumption would be of foreign, what of domestic products? 
and what part of this production would be made for ex- 
port, and what for the domestic market? At most, not 
more than three millions of dollars could be exported and. 
exchanged for commodities ‘paying a duty when import- 
ed. On this, under the act of July 14, 1832, at a duty of 
twenty-one per cent. on such as would be dutiable, you 
might realize four hundred thousand dollars of additional 
revenue. According to the statement made at the trea- 
sury, on the 26th of July last, the bill of the 14th of the 
same July will, on an importation of seventy million ‘eight 
hundred thousand dollars, yield a revenue of twelve mil- 
lion one hundred and one thousand dollars. : Add this last 
item to that statement, and you will realize under the law, 
enacted after so much labor and deliberation at the last 
session, just twelve million five hundred and one thousand 
dollars; a fraction more’ than thë amount which, in ad- 
dition to the land revenue of. two million five hundred 
thousand, it is said, will be ~wanted by the Government. 
Where, then, is the. want of a further reduction of the 
rate of impost? - It is idle to pretend it. . If this bill tell 
truth in’ its title, and really will reduce the rate.of duties 
on imports, there will be a deficiency, unless we have an 
over importation. The bill before us must, therefore, be 
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predicated ‘on thë continuance of the over importation of |six years now immediately to come, 30,000,000 dollars 
the two last years.” It is true, we ‘may import one hun-| more than was imported and consumed in 1830? Where, 
dred millions of dollars, but it must be for te-exportation, |then, is the wisdom of settling our scheme of revenue on 
and not for consumption in the country. -What does the|the hope of such ruinous importation? as 

domestic market require?. . The importation and exporta-| Ifour consumption do not require more foreign com- 


tion of 1830 completely answer the question. modities,. and such are imported -tọ the amount of 


In'that year, we exported - _ = >: - $70,876,920 | 12,000,000 dollars, these commodities,. if consumed in the 
Ofthat amount, Were ‘exported ©. ~- - 14,387,470|country, and not exported, must ultimately displace and 
Of which exports— ae exclude from our national consumption -and market 
Cottons were - `z $1,500,000 12,000,000 of domestic productions. Suppose our market 
‘Woollens - - 250,000 require 48,000,000-of cotton and ‘woollen fabrics annual- 
Tron and steel, and fabrics ; ly, and, when fairly supplied, afford a profit of 7 per 
of each ac - 150,000 cent. equal to 3,360,000 dollars. ‘Then let foreign fa- 
Teas. =! - - 892,807 brics, of those kinds, be imported, equal in amount to 
12,000,000 more, and crowded into the same market for 


Coffee ~~ go apna 1,046,542 


sale. Will not price fall in proportion to the over sup- 
Total, $3,839,349 


ply? That over supply amounts to one-fifth part. Price 
must, therefore, fall one-fifth part, or 20 per cent. The 
whole 60,000,000 will bring no more than 48 would have 
brought, for 48,000,600 was all the cotton and woollen 
goods which were wanted. That amount of money was 
all which the nation would or could pay for their supply 
of those fabrics; and they would give precisely as much 
money for enough, as they would give for any quantity 
more than enough, If the keeper of an inn informs a 
traveller that he will furnish him with one good dinner for 
one dollar, but, as he has plenty of provision, he will sell 
him two for one dollar and twenty-five cents; the traveller 
wants but one dinner, can eat.but one dinner; and if the 
keeper put twenty dinners on the table, he will pay but 
forone. If, therefore, 12,000,000 of cottons and wool- 
lens, in foreign fabrics, be added to your market, a loss 
must take place equal to that amount. This would fall 
on the domestic and foreign producers, according to the 
supply furnished by them respectively; 2,400,000 to the 
foreign, and 9,600,000 to the domestic producer. Would 
this increase or diminish domestic production? and what 
effect would it have on our power to import and consume 
foreign commodities? ; i 

Twelve millions lost the first year, and this loss repeat- 
ed, by a yearly over import of twelve millions of dollars, 
during six years, and you will find seventy-two millions 
of dollars have been lost by this war of importation, made 
against the manufacturing labor of the country. One-fifth, 
or fourteen million four hundred thousand dollars, is 
lost by foreigners; and four-fifths, or fifty-seven million 
six hundred thousand dollars, by Americans. This would 
dispose of the whole, if not more than the whole, circu- 
lating capital now employed in those two branches of our. 
domestic production. Is this to. be the effect? Was it 
the final cause of this bill? Does it, by reduced duties, 
tempt men to make excessive importations in any other 
commodities? Look. at the provisions of it: On’ cottun 
yarns, a duty of ten per cent.; on woollen yarns, a duty 
of fifteen; on coarse woollen cloths, five per centi; on 
all other woollens, and on all cottons, twenty per cènt. 
impost. Last summer, we were told that impost on cot- 
tons and woollens was sixty-three per cent.; but more 
than twenty-seven millions in those commodities were 
imported in 1831. Was not this bill, with these reduced 
and pitiful rates of duty, calculated and fitted to increase 
those importations up to twelve millions of dollars more, 
and thereby secure the utter ruin of those productions in 
the United States? 

Do not inquire after the paternity of such a measure; 
for who would declare its generation? ‘It is of dark and 
demoniac origin, and was named at no holy fount. Itre- 
ceived a foul baptism in “ the abhorred Styx, the flood of 
deadly hate.” Why this glozing title, «a bill to reduce 
and otherwise alter the duties on imports?” In the form 
of its enactments, it is as classically British as at and after 
the rate of five dollars: for every one hundred dollars va- 
lue thereof. In its cotton and woollen. provisions, Man- 


Tn 1830, therefore, your market was over supplied in 
cottons, woollens, iron, steel, hardware, tea, coffee; and 
you exported more than three million seven hundred 
thousand dollars of these commodities, paying the high- 
est rate of duties. Besides all this, you exported in that 
year, of — : 

Domestic cottons - - - - $1,300,090 
Domestic iron, and manufactures of it, and of 
steel, Fa - - Dy - 300,000 


Total, $1,600,000 


What, sir, in future years, will increase our disposition 
or ‘Capacity to consume, or our power to pay for foreign 
commodities? If; therefore, importation over and above 
the amount made in 1830 has been, or shall. hereafter be 
made, it has been done for exportation, and to increase 
our carrying trade for other nations; because they cannot 
work so cheap, or will not work for so small profits as 
our navigators and merchants. Will demand be made 
during the next six years by the increase of population 
for any further increase of importation? Sir, be pleased 
to look at the over importations of 1831 and 1832. In 
the first, 38, and in the second, $30,000,000; and in both 
years, $63,000,000 over and above the import of 1830. 
in that year you exported $14,000,000 only; but in 1831 
you exported $20,000,000; and in 1832, $24,000,000. 
This is $17,000,000 over the average export of 1830. 
Still, after all this, a surplus is left in the country, over 
and above the consumption of that year; a surplus equal 
to $43,000,000. This is more than $6,000,000 a year 
for the next coming six years, and will more than cover 
any demand, yearly to be made, by the increase of popu- 
lation. There can surely be no new demand for incregs. 
ed importation of cottons and woollens; for $17,000,000 
of the excessive importations of those two last years were 
made in those fabrics. Let it not be forgotten that the 
import of 1831 was % 103,000,000; the export $81,000,000; 
and thus there was left in the country an unpaid for ex- 
cess of $22,000,000. In 1832, the import was $100,000,- 
050, and the export $87,000,000; and thus, also, was left 
a balance unpaid for, of 13,000,000. In both years, the total 
balance unpaid was $35,000,000. Some part of this, 
perhaps $5,000,000, might be profits and freiglits; buta 
very large part was, and is, a debt outstanding against 
the future exportation of the country. We must, there- 
fore, undoubtedly produce and send to England, where 
this debt is almost wholly due, at least 5,000,000 dollars 
a year for the next six years, to liquidate the principal 
of this debt, if we say not any thing whatever about the 
interest. 

Where, then, is the statesman, who looks quite through 
all.the great interests of this nation; and who, with all 
these facts under his eye, can believe that the American 
people can import and consume in each year, during the 
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chester and Leeds. themselves. could not ha¥e devised 
= measures more purely English. Let it be entitled a bill 
` to-aid Old inthe ruin of New England, to avenge those 
brave men slain by Yankees at-Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, and for certain other purposes.. - 

If diminished impost increase importation and consump- 
tion of foreign commodities, and thereby diminish the con- 
‘sumption of domestic products, then this diminished rate 
of impost isa regulation of commerce for the discourage- 
ment of American, and the encouragement of foreign in- 
dustry. Twelve millions of dollars more are to be used 
for imports. . This excludes the products of twelve mil- 
lions of American, and: brings into our market those of 
English labor and capital to an equal amount. <The 
neighboring powers” of the South tell us that all con- 
gressional enactments for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can labor and capital are utterly unconstitutional; but to 
this bill they neither express nor feel any such objections; 
because, though it isa bill for encouragement, yet does it 
transfer that encouragement from American labor and 
‘capital, where it was originally placed by the Hamiltons, 

‘the Madisons, and the Ellsworths, the great founders of 
our system;-and, under the advisement of the Coopers 
‘and Calhouns of these degenerate days, it gives that same 
encouragement to the labor and capital of England. 

Must we indeed make: this sacrifice to. the Moloch of 
disunion, now blowing his fires, and heating his furnace, 
in the distant South? Barbarian and ruthless god! Will 
he not spare his own devotees? The State of Maine 
holds three millions of dollars in cottons, in wool, and in 
woollens; while all her foreign import trade does not ex- 
ceed five hundred and eighty thousand dollars. New 
Hampshire has five million five hundred thousand dollars 
in cottons, and two millions in wool and woollens; and all 
her foreign commerce of importation hardly equals two 

» hundred thousand dollars annually. How many men, wo- 
omen, and children, in these two States, earn their bread 
and clothing, and shelter themselves from the winter 
‘storms of New England, by their daily labor in these manu- 
facturing vocations& All these must not only be sacri- 
ficed to this consuming deity of disunion, but he demands 
that their own neighbors and familiar friends, placed 
here for their preservation by their unsuspecting confi- 
dence, the congressional delegation from those two States, 
shall bind the victims, and with their own hands lift the 
sacrificial knife; and, asa deyoted priesthood, do all other 
barbarous rites of is altar, 

Sir, we are sometimes told that this is a mere revenue 
meiasure~-an assessment of taxes onthe people of the 
United States. Ef so, it should have exercised ` care and 
honest diligence, and, by its provisions, equalized the bur- 
dens of those people. Examine those provisions: look at 
iron. Where is that commodity in the greatest abundaivce 
consumed? In New England. First, in ouragriculture; 
the rocks ofour region, when they donot rise above, come 

„nearly up to the surface. . ‘That surface is, in most parts 
of that region, thickly set with chip stone. Our hoes 
ean rarely strike ablow, or our ploughs or harrows move 
A foot, without encountering either a solid rock, or some 
Aragment of flint, quartz, or granite: The feet of our 
working cattle and horses are, from necessity, continually 
covered with iron and steel; and in winter this must often 
be removed, sharpened, and. replaced, to sustain these 
laborious animals on their feet in their movements over 
the ice. You, of the South, call New England * the land 
of ships.’ “What,:like.a ship, is so nailed, and spiked, 
and bolted, and cabled, ‘and anchored, with iron? Our 
factories, from the water-wheel to the card, the spindle, 
and loom, are not only.fastened and covered, but literally 
fabricated from ‘iron and. steel. Our mechanics—Rut- 1 
forbear. . Who does “notknow: that we cannot move in| 
our lubors in the forests, the fields, the workshops, or on 


- the ocean, unless armed, from head. to heel, in these pro | 


ductions of the mines and forges of foreign nations, as: well 
as of our own country? Sir, New England annually con: 
sumes twenty times as much iron and steel.as. all the se- 
ven anti-protection States. Massachusetts, nay, the little 
State of Rhode Island, uses up, in farming, in: manufac-. 
turing, and in navigation and commerce, ten times’as itiuch 
ironand steel annually as is consumed in all her labors by. 
the great nullification State of South Carolina.. What are 
the duties on iron? At what a rate of taxation does New 
England get her supply of this commodity? By this bill; 
the tax on hammered bar iron, atid on all the fabrics made 
from of it, is thirty per cent. On cast iron it is fifty per < 
cent,, and on rolled bar ironit is eighty-one per cent. 

Where does the labor of our country consume sugar? 
In the same devoted land of New England. What is the 
rate of tax on sugar? If it cost abroad, as much of it does, 
one cent a pound, the tax is 200 per cent.; if two cents, 
100; if three cents, 75; if four, 50; and if five, 30 per 
cent. 

What is the tax on tea? Thirty per cent.; and the 
laborer of New England is the great consumer and payer 
of this tax. What is the tax on coffee? Ten per cent.; ° 
and the wealth and leisure, not the labor of the South, 
are the. great ‘consumers. Sir, I do remember a widow 
in New England, now of more than. threescore and ten 
years; the husband of her youth fell. at the battle of, 
Eutaw, by the side of Green. . Her only son, as brave a 
seaman as ever gave canvass to the wind, was one of 
those gallant. men who rowed Perry from the wreck of 
the Lawrence, and placed him on that deck which bore 
him successfully and in triumph through that war on the 
waters of Erie. Here he received a ball in his breast, 
which, fixed in his side, finally carried him to his grave, ` 
whither his bereaved mother followed him, and his wife 
also, in 1824. They left two little orphans, a son and a 
daughter, one of them now twelve and the other fourteen 
years old, These affectionate and grateful children now 
work in a factory, and feed and support their aged grand- 
mother. Look into her cottage; sir, as I have done: itis 
the abode of neatness, humble comfort, and-pious. resig- 
nation and hope. She will offer you the hospitality (itis’ 
all she can) of her frugal table. Her bread is coarse, but 
sweetened by the affection of those who have -earned it 
for her; her tea is brown bohea, but she has paid'atax of ., 
30 per cent. upon the bumble beyerage; -her-sugar ‘is of 
the darkest shade and the cheapest quality, but shë has 
paid.a tax of 200 per cent. on its cost incthe. West Indies. 
She will, after the humble repast, present to you, if you 
will-receive it, the clean, white, sociable pipe, and the 
Virginia weed prepared in the best style of Richmond; 
but this indulgence bas come to her use under a protect- 
ing tax of 125 per cent. 2 

You, sir, have also seen the Southern planter served | 
with his evening coffee at a tax of ten per cent., with su- 
gar, double refined, at but one-fourth the tax paid on the 
cheapest brown; and each utensil, with its rich contents, 
presented to the wealthy master bya separate slave; and 
ail dressed by thein owner in fabrics at a tax of ‘bat fiye 
percent. Are you not ready to exclaim, as the Saviour 
of the world exclaimed in a like case, « Verily. this poor 
widow hath cast more into the treasury ‘than they: alll? 
Notwithstanding this, sir, you have heretofore, and that 
right often, heard this hall echo with the voice of com- 
plaint made here by those very men;-and,.as we were as- 
sured, for the benefit of the poor; nor could Iscariot him- 
self, should he come to a resurrection, and call to us from 
the foot of the gallows, be-either more loud or more sin- 
cere in their behalf. : 

Sir, is there no protection in this bill? Yes, in truth is 
there. fron, the product of the mines and the forges of 
Yennessee,; and» Pennsylvania, and New York, and New. 
Jersey; is:perfectly protected in all those markets of the 
United States where it can come in competition with the 
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foreign commodity. Sugar, the product-of Louisana and 
Southern Georgia, is also protected; and, by this provi- 
sion of the bill, the: cotton, riče, “and tobacco production 
of all the South is‘protected against all the capital and la- 
bor now’ employed:in thé production of sugar.’ ‘Wool, 
‘woollens,.and: cottons, ‘the productions of New England, 
are'left-at-the mercy of foreign competition. In nothing 
is the hostility. of this measure against New. England so 
conspicuous as in the reduction of the duty on nails from 


five to three cents the pound. Making cut nails is a New |- 


England, a- Rhode Island: invention. I well knew ‘the 
man-who-invented the machine, which, after many im- 
provements, now performs this work so perfectly, that 
our market is- supplied with nails.at five and a half cents 
për pound, where, before this art was invented, their cost 
‘was-not less than fifteen cents. . Jeremiah Wilkinson, of 
Cumberland, was the inventor, an honest man, of infinite 
industry... He was never idle, never stood still, when any 
thing of use could be done. He was as untiring as the 
little insect, that pattern of industry; which you some- 
times see running up and down in the morning on the 
fore-stick of your fire. This man planted more trees than 
any other man of his time, and has left to his sons his 
farms, his fruit trees, and, more than all, his excellent cha- 
racter, and his:excellent habits of life. . 

This trade of nail making is carried on with ceaseless 
labor in Rhode Island, and in that part of Massachusetts 
which once was the colony of Plymouth. Foreign iron 
has been mostly used, but lately these men have brought 
iron, frony the mineral region of Tennessee, by the way of 
New Orleans; and a hope was entertained that, if they 


were thus relieved-from the duty on foreign iron, they |, 


could afford their nails, perhaps, for four cents a pound. 
They knew their invention had been pirated from the 
Patent Office, and sold in England; but they never dream- 
ed that Congress would aid the English purchasers of their 
patent by such a measure as this bill has furnished, for 
the encouragement of British labor and capital. The re- 
venue had no concern in this matter. No importation of 
nails, unless for exportation, could bé made, when the 
duty was five cents, and the American nails were sold for 
five anda half. . ‘This reduction of the duty to three cents 
could:angwer no other purpose than to enable the Eng- 


e lish to make cut nails from their cheap, coarse rolled iron; 


and thus ruin this New England trade, by the importation 
ofa flood of this foreign article, so brittle that they will 
almost. break by the wind of the blow, before the bam- 
mer can reach. the end of them; and yet so cheap, that 
the market for New England nails may be ruined by their 
importation. ‘This measure was not placed in this bill to 
reduce the revenue, but to destroy the American product, 
and make room for the English. 

What will the nation, what will the world, what will 
history and posterity say, concerning these arrangements 
and set-offs? They will say, unless she reject this bill 
with scorn, that Pennsylvania is purchased by the protec- 
tion on her iron, to aid in the ruin of New England. They 
will say, unless she set her foot on the bill, that New York 
has been paid by the electoral vote of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 
They will moreover say, (and who can contradict the say- 
ing?) that Virginia has been purchased by a patent to ma- 
nufacture bituminous coal, pigtailand negro head tobacco. 

What.does this destroying and reconciling measure ef- 
fect for South Carolina? South Carolina, instructed by 
her English oracle ten years ago, believes now, as he told 
her then, that cotton will never be imported into Charles- 
ton until coals shall be imported into Newcastle. What 
does she gain? She gets her will; and what termagant 
would not be satisfied by such a boon?. Her war of free 
trade, secured behind the bales of her great staple, like 
that of New Orleans, is triumphant; and, what is still more 
delightful, is triumphant against the hero himself of New 
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Orleans. “She nullifies; and then she, by her parade of 
war and menace, compels him to recommend this bil; and 
you, by enacting it, to repeal your tariff, and abolish your 
whole system of protection. 

She may then look from her owm desolate fields on the 

kindred desolation of her whole country. ` She will, as she 
hopes, be avenged on New-England prosperity; and pay 
the debt of gratitude due from the tories of 1782, to the ' 
memory of Green by the ruin of: his native State. 
She will do more. She will raise a monument more 
lofty, if not more enduring, than that of Washington, to 
her favorite son, once the:-ardent advocate, now the re- 
morseless enemy of protection;. the successful wielder, if 
not the discoverer of nullification; and the second illustri- 
‘ous founder of Southern supremacy. et sb 

What matter for the overthrow of his country! Did not 
chaos exclaim, ‘* Havoc, and spoil, and ruin are my gain?” 
And did not the lust of power respond, ‘‘Toreign, though 
in hell, is worth ambition?” X 

What have you done, sir, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Weans, what have you done for New England? 
New England, the landing place of the pilgrims; the cra- 
dle of American independence; New England, the blood 
of whose sons has fertilized so many Southern, and con- 
secrated so many Northern fields. What, I demand of 
you, have you done, in all your wise provisions, for New 
England? You have left undemolished—what could you 
else?—her rivers and rocks, her mountains and winter 
storms; and, O how courteous! you have not taken away 
from her the curse of exterior influence, and interior trea-, 
chery. ý 

You may triumph, you cannot subduc; New England 
labor, like New England valor, can never be subdued. 

You of the South have essayed every scheme and shift 
of policy. Your embargo lashed our ships to the wharves 
until their shrouds fell from the masts. Your non-inter- 
course and war locked up in warehouse the staple of our 
commerce, which had been purchased, and long paid for 
to you; and even New Orleans was defended by the cot- 
ton of New England. By your tariff, of 1816, you called 
on New England to sacrifice the rich East India commerce 
of Salem, of Boston, of Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to 
what then you denominated a much greater interest—the 
national independence and the common welfare. 

Nor have our primary interests alone excited. your hos- 
tility. Every blight of calumny has been blown over the 
character of New England, by Southern slander. For our 
attachment to Washington, and the principles and policy 
of Washington, we have been calumniated and denounced 
as monarchists, Inglish partisans, and tories. 

Plots, the vile brood of malice, have been hatched un- 
der Southern incubation, and fledged for flight, and, 
with our own money, bought up and-sent out into -the 
world, like flocks of harpies, that by their impurities they 
might make foul the good name and untarnished patri- 
otism of New England. i ; 

The low, vulgar abuse of the employments, the trades, 
and character of Yankees, is consecrated, and sent abroad 
in the world, in the posthumous publications of fhe suc- 
cessor and political rival of Washington. In tenpenny 
pamphlets, lately published by one of the great men of 
that rival, New England is again set down as traitorously 
trading, during the last war, with the enemy iñ English 
Government bills, 

Sir, let me tell these men, the genius of New England 
is not thus to be overthrown. You may, if I may allude ‘ 
to the wrestling ring, you may, by some trick, foil, you 
may bring him to a knee, but never will youshave power 
to lay him on the back, - ; 

Place New England on a-region of rock, without earth 
or water, our labor shall drill the solid stone, and, like 
the staff of the prophet, let out the gushing stream. Our 
perseverance shall beat tie flint into small dust, and cover ` 
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the whole surface -with-soil.’ The dews, and the rain, 
.. and the sunshine of ‘heaven, the only creatures of God 

deft by you, in amity with us, shall give to our new earth 

moisture. and fertility; and time, and labor, and. God’s 
> blessings, shall cover the whole region with verdure, with 
“plants and trees, with cornfields and gardens, pastures 
-cand meadows. am! : 


Sir, the fabric of law, which this House wrought at the 
last session with so much care and labor, ‘cannot now. be 
unravelled by us, without self-rebuke-and self-reproach. 
To call on us to do so, is requiring of us lo.,enact, and 
put on the legislative archives of the nation, a-perpetual 
record of our own dishonor. ee ae 

Nor would the repeal of the law of July, by the enact- 


i= What has all this perpetually labored and cunningly |ment of this bill, be regarded by the nation as more-dero- 
devised trans-Potomac policy benefited its votarics? | ‘This |gatory to the honor than the integrity of this Congress, 
system of change and vacilation? This cotton and to-|For that law, though not technically in force until the 3d 
‘bacco economy! ‘This toil for perpetual exportation of |of.next March, has, in fact, gone into operation in huns 


the sweat of your goaded labor, and the fertility of your 
hard ‘driven lands? Look into your own speeches, both 
on this floor and elsewhere; are they not filled with fields 
scourged down to barrenness, and slaves multiplied, and 
worked up to the very point of insurrection? 

Will this measure, if it succeed, and ruin us, place you 
in better condition? If it fail, and you nullify, or secede, 
will our ruin, or your separation from. us, restore virgin 
freshness to your lands, or give to your midnight slumbers 

¿one moment more of quietness? 
Sir, the provisions of this bill would never, by my voice, 
“be passed into a law; but if ever, surely not on this day, 
or in this year of our redemption: We did, at the very 
Jast session, and not more than six months ago, regulate 
and settle this whole question; and that, too, after long 
and solemn debate, protracted deliberation, and unwea- 
vied labor. Are we half a year wiscr, now, as we are 
scarcely so much older, than we were at that session? 
Who has received a revelation? for not one of us can have 
on this question, by-human agency, more knowledge than 
when we voted for the law of last July. ‘Then a compro- 
mise, as it was said, and settlement, were made. What 
pledges were given, God knows; butcan greater be given 
sat this time? Settle the question again; who will be 
. “bound by the law? What can we enact, which, if nulli- 
‘fication do not demolish, another, and the next Congress, 
cannot repeal? Examine the statement made àt the trea- 
Bury on the 26th of July last, twelve days after the law 
Which goes into operation on the 3d of March next, was 
ont pproved by the President. At the rate of duty under 
< that law, the amount of merchandise imported in the year 
°1830, being in round numbers $70,800,000, will yield 
$12,101,000. At that time, it was believed at the trea- 
“sury that no more than that amount would be imported 
during the next year. What was the ground of this opi- 
dion? The excess in importation of the preceding year, 
1851, Is not. that argument strengthened by another of 
“equal weight—the excessive importation of last year? If 
the treasury believed that the importation of 33,000,000 
more than was wanted would prevent a like excess the 
shext year, then, indeed, when another importation of 
30,000,000 has followed, and the country is crowded with 
can excess of 63,000,000, what reason can the Secretary 
or Congress now have to expect 100,000,000, or even so 
much as 70,000,000, will be imported the next year? 
“Phat amount, with the excess, not yet exported, but still 
on hand in the country, will be 30,000,000 more than we 
ean consume at home, or sell abroad, or pay for by our 
ewn export of domestic production. If we pass this bill, 
vhich, as we are told, will reduce the revenue $6,000,000 
below: what the law of July last will produce, and our im- 
“portations of foreign merchandise do not this year exceed 
70,000,000, we shall lack at least 4,000,000 in our supply 
of the wants of Government. 1t would bea singular for- 
“tune for the same man to pay off the old national debt 
during his first Presidential term, and be compelled to be- 
gin a new debt.in the first year of his second. —If his 
: friends will not save him from this inglorious condition, I 
trust, sir, that those who have never arrogated to them- 
elves that title will rejoice to do it, while, at the same 
ime, they, by the same prudent measure, preserve the 
“best interests of the nation. : 


Vou. IX.—89 - 
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dreds of thousands of instances. How many contracts, in 
all parts of the country, have been made in every branch 
of employment? By these contracts, what terms of labor 
are to be done? what quantities of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise are to be produced and delivered, both in this 
and other countries? what amounts of money are promised 
to be paid at home and abroad? ‘This law is a part of 
every contract; for when two men draw out and execute 
a contract, in writing, the law is as much. a part of it as if 
it were transcribed and placed on the paper or parchment. 
Shall-we, the legislators, the guardians of the rights of 
the people, put our hand upon these millions of agree- 
ments, solemnly written, signed, sealed, and delivered, 
and binding on our fellow-men?. Shall we dare to seize 
upon these contracts, and tear out the law»embodied in 
their pages? It were a deed, sir, which, if. done by any 
individual in the nation, would, by law, be punished as. a 
felony. Who, then, can advise, can require, can arge us 
to be the perpetrators of sucha deed, dishonorable to our- 
selves, and ruinous to the nation? 

For another reason, I would not do this act at this time: 
Seven States in this Union, after forty years of use and 
occupation, after a time almost ‘ whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary;”? these seven States do 
now allege that our great and glorious system of encou- 
ragement and protection is unconstitutional. Repeal it at 
their demand, and you establish their doctrine. Let them, 
if they can, establish their theory by the constitutional tri- 
bunal. Let them try the question, as New England: tried 
the constitutionalily of the embargo, by courts of the 
United States. Nay, let them show the evils of our sys- 
tem, by showing the injuries done by its operations to 
their interests. Are they overtaxed by its provisions’ It 
can, if so, be easily demonstrated. 1 call, I challenge 
them to the examination. I have laid a system of inquiry 
on- the table. Let them put it in:operation. 1f truth be 
on-earth, it can, by that scheme, be sought out and discu- 
vered.: Is there capital, under our system, Jess profitable 
than that employed by the whole free labor of the nation? 
No, far otherwise. If the system were abolished, would 
that capital be thereby rendered more profitable? Surely 
uot; but, if it would, shall we destroy the general, to en- 
hance some special welfare; the many for the few; the 
labors and prosperity of the free, to multiply the toils and 
increase the value of slaves? 

For a third, and still more irresistible reason, I would 
not now pass this bill into a law. South Carolina hasan- 
nounced to the world that any State holds, under the éon- 
stitution, the right to nullify any law made. by Congress; 
and has abolished, by ordinance, and by law, not only 
your whole revenue system, but the whole power-of the 
United States courts, concerning that :system,: in that 
State. ‘This bill calls for concession, nay, for submission 
to South Carolina; to admit, adopt, and. incorporate her 
ordinance and her law into our system of legislation. Will 
this preserve or destroy.your-constitution, cement or dis- 
solve our Union? Sir, ‘mingle-nullification with the pure 
principles of your enactments, and, were your constitution 
strong.and impenetrable as iron or adamant, this vile al- 
chymy will dissolve into impalpable gas every link in the 
chai of:your Union. The chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means says to us, ‘be justand fear pot.” 
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Be just to the general welfare, just for the present, and: 
just for posterity. Let not the cherished delinquency of 
avight.eye, or right, hand,. drag: the whole unoffending 
soul and body down to perdition.. ° f 
‘Feay not, ay; sir, fear not the rage or the threats of 
disappointed ambition or lawless anarchy; fear not the ar- 
ray-of ‘their battle, or that glitter of their arms, the noise 
of their. war; but fear your country and your God; fear 
to violate: the constitution of the nation, or the oath of the 
Almighty. oo apa A 
-In-what way, by what stratagem of cowardice or sub- 
serviency, can we, dare we, change the provisions, or 
abolish the high prerogatives of that consecrated charter? 
Every power under it, granted to Congress. by the peo- 
ple of the States, or of the United States, no matter which, 
comes to this House with the authority of a paramount 
command. 

The power to regulate commerce, either by impost or 
prohibition, was, of right, incidental to the power of each 
State: under the. confederacy, though never. expressly 
granted to such State by the people; nor would they per- 
mit the continental Congress, by an exercise of the treaty- 

~ making’ power, to invade or abridge, or bring into disuse, 
this then high prerogative of the States. : 

Art.. 9th of the confederation—* No treaty of com- 


merce shall be made whereby the legislative power of 


the respective States shall be restrained from imposing 
such imposts and duties on foreigners as their own people 
are subject to; or from prohibiting the exportation or 
importation of any species of goods or commodities what- 
ever, s i ' 

Has not this whole power over impost and commerce 
been conferred on Congress? Is not impost, in our 
hands, as well a regulator of commerce as an instrument 
of revenue? . Can we use this instrument to raise money, 
and $‘ supply the wants of Government,” because the 
general welfare requires that supply? and is our own arm 
shortened when we attémpt to use the same instrument 
to supply the wants of the people, when that welfare so 
loudly calls for that supply? Could each of the States, 
before the constitution, by the exercise of this power, 
cotintervail those laws of other nations which then did, 
and now do, exclude the products of our land and labor 
from their consumption? But must we, with all these 

Ps powo ofall the States, and all the people, now m our 


ands, be prohibited by one of them from all exercise of 


these powers, not only at this time, but henceforth and 
forever? Sir, if but two brothers were to plàce in your 
hands a sum of money, to be redelivered when both call- 
ed for it together, could you honestly or safely surrender 
the treasure to either one of them separately? A deposite 


of power, in our hands, has been made, by a family of 


twenty-four; and each one of them is deeply interested 
in its exercise and preservation. We have sworn to'keep, 
to. use this treasure for their benefit. Shall we, can we, 
dare we surrender up the whole to any one of them? 

Sir, we have lifted up our hand to Him on high; and 
we cannot go back. ‘*£am persuaded,” (suffer me to 
use words not only fraught with all the energy of human 
genius and eloquence, but instinct, too, with the very 
spirit of inspiration,) ‘ I am persuaded that neither prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things. to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature,” 
can make of us the recreant things which shall, when the 
‘ship but labors a little, throw overboard the cargo en- 
trusted. to our care, that we may thereby preserve our 
own pitiful adventures; or, overawed by ‘a superstitious 
fear, dash our own children into the ocean, to appease 
some imaginary monster of the deep, and secure ourselves 
from his jaws. - 

Make this concession; submit, in ‘this, to South Caro- 
lina, and have you, after this, any constitution, any Union, 
any national interest, any congressional enactments, which 


that State,.or any other.State, cannot, at any time, by the 
same process, utterly abolish? 3 

` What next, after this measure, will this State Jay her 
hand upon, and say, this:too must perish? Your fisheries 
cherished by protection; then the coasting trade, so inte- 
resting. to the people, and so endeared by this system; af- 
ter that, the-American character of your ships, and your 
whole. navigation, protected. so long, and by so many 
laws; then, your navy, the delight and glory of the’ na- 
tion, protected with all these, and protecting all. These - 
all must perish, under the consuming breath of this foul 
sorceress of nullification. . f 

South Carolina. now claims for her slaves a condition 
superior in pecuniary productiveness to your own; and 
this claim, when once gratified by your base submission to 
its demands, will then call on you to improve the political 
condition of those slaves. Your law; apportioning repre- 
sentation, South Carolina will denounce, as. inconsistent 
with the spirit cf the constitution. This she will then 
nullify, and insert in the statute, and compel you'to place 
in the constitution, the full, in. place of the three-fifths 
parts of representation of those slaves. 

South Carolina—I say the demagogues of nullification 
in South Carolina—will rule, or they will, if they can, se- 
parate these United States. They will effect this by nul-. 
lification, or by secession, no matter which, for these 
modern Titans of disunion are both of one family, twins 
in the same traitorous and bloody brotherhood of anarchy 
and war. : : ; 

The spirit of disunion is in our land. Will you propi- 
tiate the fiend, by heaping his altar with sacrifices; or 
will you, like men, valiant with pious patriotism, resist 
the odious denizen of darkness, and compel him to flee 
from you? This spirit of disunion is indeed abroad; and 
like the same demon spirit, in dragon form, seen by him of 
the Apocalypse, he may, unfolding his foul volume, sweep 
after him ‘‘ one-third part of the stars in our political 
firmament.” we pe 

Which of these stars are to be fixed, or which plane- 
tary; which primary and central; or which secondary, 
and mere satellites; are matters quite too high for the 
ken of mere Northern eyesight; and must be left for dis- 
covery, tothe more powerful vision and brighter skies of” 
Southern climes. For the other States I have no fears; 
but may God send, cf his infinite mercy, may He send 
that the laws of position and movement among these may 
be ascertained and established, before they, now so bright ~ 
and beautiful stars, shall go down, and be extinguished in 
a horizon of blood. ; 


Monpay, January 28. 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. Arpis- 
TON on Saturday, coming up to-day, viz. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicate to this House the data by which, “taking 
an average of the importations for the last six years as a 
probable criterion of the ordinary importations for some 
‘years to come, the revenue from the customs at the rates 
of duty payable after the 3d of March next may be esti- 
mated at eighteen millions of dollars annually ;”: also to 
communicate to the House how far the duties payable 
after the Sd day of" March next fall short of or exceed 
the amount which would have been payable had the bill, 
transmitted to this House by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury on the 27th of April last, become alaw: 


Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, moved to la 


; it upon the ta- 
ble, but withdrew his motion at the request oF . 


Mr. APPLETON, who observed that, when he had 
been induced to offer the resolutién, he could make no 
calculation from any data in his possession going to show 
that the bill of last year could produce more than fifteen 
millions of dollars; whereas the Secretary had stated in 
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his report that it would produce eighteen millions. Hav-| . Members here, who, from their position, are looked to 


ing found this difference in the reducing effect of the 

bill, he considered it due to the Secretary himself, and 

to: the House, that, if any error had occurred, the House 

might be putin possession of the means of correcting it. 
Mr. WILDE moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

2i Onthis motion Mr. APPLETON demanded the yeas 
and nays; but, before they were taken, the hour expired, 

and the House ‘passed to the orders of the day, and re- 

solved itself into Committée of the Whole on 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. BURGES resumed and concluded the speech he 
commenced on Saturday, (as given above.) 

. Mr. YOUNG, of Connecticut, next obtained the floor, 
and moved for the rising of the committee, but the mo- 
tion was negatived: Yeas 61, nays 67. 
He then addressed the committee; but, at half past 5 
o’clock, gave way for a renewal of the motion by Mr. 
‘Inernsors: this also was negatived: Yeas 54, nays 80. . 
> (Lights were now introduced into the hall.] . 
£ Mr. YOUNG then'said he had intended to proceed to 
- other branches of the subject, but, finding. his voice and 
«strength fail him, he should decline -saying any thing 
more. The following are his remarks entire: .. 

Mr. YOUNG said he regretted extremely that he felt 
obliged, at this time, at this late hour of the discussian, 
and of the day, to ask the further indulgence of the com- 
mittee, exhausted, as well as himself, by so long continued 
session and attention; but seeing no one ready to pro- 
ceed, as he had_hoped, and the calls for the question 
frequent and loud, he could not permit so galling a stroke 
to be given without attempting to ward it off, though he 
were certain the attempt must prove utterly vain. 
` He deemed it, he said, no excuse at this time, that he 

_ did not very frequently claim this indulgence, or that, at 
this time particularly, he could not, and would not, claim 
“dt long; but he had an excuée, he trusted, which should 
be prevalent, even now, and that was, that this bill was 
aiming a peculiarly direct and fatal blow at the prominent 
‘and vital interests of that section of country which he 
might be considered as more particularly representing— 
a blow that must fall as grievously upon it, probably, as 
on any other section of that extent, as a body, within the 
Whole scope of what must be its wide and destructive 
influence. 
~The various topics, said Mr. V., more general in their 
nature, but bearing, as every thing else does, on this great 
and every where reaching and pervading subject, lighting 
on all and every of our domestic and even foreign inte- 
rests and relations, have already been extensively, power- 
fully, and, he might add, splendidly exhibited and en- 
forced here, so'as not soon to be forgotten, and to leave 
little room for amendment and improyement, but carrying 
our reflections and feelings, insome part, above and beyond 
the particular exciting cause, and leaving the bill, and its 
direct and more immediate bearings, almost lost and un- 
noticed amidst the many opening, delicate, and important 
considerations it had itself excited. - _ : 
x, My object will therefore be, said Mr. Y., before it shall 


«wits first consequences; noticing, as E goalong, the grounds 


“inquiring a little why and wherefore it is that this pro- 
ceeding, which is spreading distrust and alarm through 
all the industrious walks of life in a large portion of our 
country, is, with all its consequences, thus -suddenly and 
unexpectedly thrust upon us. Sir, said Mr. Y., who ho- 
, Hestly wants this bill? -Who is even decently satisfied with 
it? Who has risen here to defend it except the members 
of the committee that reported it? None, save the gen- 
tleman from New York, (Mr. Camsreiene,] and he was 
not satisfied with the reasons given for reporting it. 


‘on which it has been presented and defended here, and’ 


hmuch as nature abhors it. 


vote for it, as far as their sentiments- and ‘feelings can be 
read from incidental expressions of word or countenance, 
approach it as an irksome task they know. not how.to 
avoid, and anxiously inquire if it cannot be borné—*“*hope 
it may not prove as bad as it is feared.” ery ; 

The very resolutions presented here in favor.of réduc? 
tion, and now on your table, though they count ön thë- 
bill in their preambles, take special care, as will be seen 
on examination, not to recommend it, or hazard a defi- 
nite opinion upon it in the resolutions themselyes. Even 
partisan presses, that must speak in its favor, do it with 
that unwilling grace and such faint praise as speaks their 
disapprobation. 

I did, sir, to be sure--the significancy of which the 
committee can judge of as well as I--hear a certain honora- 
ble gentleman over the way [Mr- Horry] say to an ho- 
norable gentleman on this side [Mr. Anams} that he [Mr. 
H.] heard the Secretary of the Treasury say he was in 
favor of this bill, provided some amendments could ‘be 
made to it, and this in something of a confidential way, it 
would seem, for he {Mr. H.] was.opposing the call on 
the Secretary to communicate his views on the subject 
publicly to the House. The committee also may remem- 
ber that the honorable gentleman. from Georgia, [Mr. 
Wixs,] in that part of his speech the other-night, which 
he himself called, not a lecture, but an’ exhortation, for 
the special ears of certain members here, spent some fif- 
teen or twenty minutes in attempting to prove that the 
Vice President elect was in favor of this bill, principally 
from the fact, as I understood it, that he had not written, 
uttered, or published one single word about it one way 
or the other, so as that the public should know of it. I 
shall, however, leave these more recondite indications to- 
wards this bill to those better initiated. But who, ‘sir, 
here or any where else, comes forward frankly, candidly, 
decidedly, and boldly, to advocate and defend this mea- 
sure as right, and just, and honorable; as calculated to 
make our country industrious, prosperous, glorious, and. 
happy? And this is the alarming feature in our case, that 
this bill, which seems to stand shunned and alone, with- 
out comeliness or merit in itself to command respect in 
the eyes of any, like some unshapen and unnatural birth 
which none but its parents can have affection for, and 
even they can have no pleasure in, has any chance of suc- 
cess, and may triumph over us, for reasons foreign. to its 
merits, and by means. and influences unseen-and un- 
known. rig gh i 

But, sir, I will come to tlie arguments in which the 
committee themselyes commend this bill to our considera- 
tion, resolving themselves principally into these two po- 
sitions: that the revenue must, at all events, be reduced 
six millions, and that the enormous profits of our manu- 
facturers render the task justifiable and easy. As to the 
revenue, I shall make but a few observations. I know. 
not why it is, sir, but the great point of-caution on 
this subject, if we measure the tendency of what is said, 
seems to be, not so much lest the revenue shall fall below 
the amount aimed at, as that it should not, at any event,- 
go above it, by which millions may be sacrificed on thè 


“pass from before us, ‘to call your attention to the bill itself | doubtful space. 


There ‘séems, somehow or other, to exist a secret 
dread of any surplus in the treasury of-a dollar, for a 
day, as if the whole: body politic would be distressed by 
it; as if some new principle, sympathy,-or tendency, had 
been discovered in the nature of our Government, per- 
vading our whole political- system, desiring a vacuum, as 
f But the exposition of my ho- 
norable colleague, [Mr. Ixcrrsoxz,] so clearly given us 
the other day, must. satisfy us fully, I think, that we are 
in no danger of any collapse or explosion from this source 
for some years yét to-come. And if we compare the facta 
and arguments suggested by the honorable gentleman ~ 
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frora: Massachusetts, (Mr. "Arriyrox,] and the several 
reports, statements, and tables: issued from the: treasury 
itself, during the: agitation. of this subject last year and 
this, the more doubtful ‘question maş: be found to be, 
whether. the. revenue-is nétalready reduced: sufficiently 
low for caution, by theact: of 1832, and; indeed, whe- 
ther it will: not reduce it as low, or lower than the bill 
from. the treasury. last year, or this from the committée 
now under consideration. At any rate, theré appears to 
be none but-doubtful ground on which thus to hazard the 
great interests. of our-country, and that supported by cal- 
culations from former acts, and a state of things which 
the very-passage of this bill must wholly change and take 
away. But, sir, it was not, as L said, my intention to say 
much'on..this branch of the committee’s justification. 
T.come:to the other, viz. the vast profits of manufacturers; 
a subject with which I am much better acquainted, both 
from observation and experience, and can ‘speak what 
I do know” istheir case, in the present state of things, as 
grounds for judging what it must be on a change of them. 
~Lobserved, in the beginning, that- the effects of this 
bill must fall most grievously on that portion of country 
whose ‘interests am best acquainted with, and more par- 
ticularly represent here. For your legislation, and the 
various. advantages «and disadvantages which nature has 
bestowed upon us, and our situation made us heir to, have 
planted these manufacturing establishments in our very 
midst, and they have taken root, and become a part of 
the reality, a. part of the country itself—not collected in 
crowded towns, as in other countries, but scattered pro- 
miscuously-amidst our hills and valleys, our agricultural 
and. other interests and pursuits, too thinly to fall in a mass 
by themselves, and too thickly to leave any interest or 
concern uninvolved in their fall. A radii of some twelve 
or fifteen miles about me may encompass fifty or sixty of 
these’ manufactories, embracing some seventy-five or a 
hundred thousand spindles, costing, of hard earnings, 
with the powers, fixtures, preparation, (as it is called, ) 
and other machinery to complete the fabric, from fifteen 
totwenty dollars for each spindle, and amounting, in all, 
to between one and a half and two millions of dollars; all 
of which, beside the effect on the various interwoven and 
` dependent interests, must be sunk in value a greater per 
centum than the duties yow take off by the passage of 
the bill. 

Sir, the cheerful sounds of the bells of some of these 
pass over me daily; and some of their operations, and 
movements connected with them, come almost hourly 
within my observation. I, too, am a manufacturer, and 
have the pride and the pleasure (and the pain, too, in 
these times) of associating with them, and knowing their 
hopes and fears, their risks and realities, their calcula- 
tions and disappointments, and can calculate for the gen- 
tleman [Mr. PorLx] (much more accurately, I think, than 
some of those whose statements or conjectures he read, 
must have done,) the speed of the wheel, the turns of 
the roller, the beats of the lathe per minute or yard, ne- 
cessary to produce a given result, to the hundredth part 
ofa cent, all things moving up to the calculation: (which 
does not, however, too often happen with us:) for, let it 
be remembered, that manufacturers, with us, have long 
since ceased to deal much in the items of their gain with 
whole numbers, they are glad to find them in decimals; 
but if this bill passes, they may seek them in fluxions and 
logarithms, and seek them in vain. . 

And, sir, I can inform the gentleman [Mr. Poxx] that 
there is nothing at all in all this noise about twenty, thir- 
ty, and forty per cent. profit which he has argued upon; 
which he might have satisfied himself of by looking fur- 
ther into, and comparing these returns, especially a very 


full and able one from the State of Rhode Island, the cra- 
-dle and centre of this business. 


Competition has long/be seen by examinatio 


since brought alt such hopes to the ground. ‘Phe great 
struggle is more for existence than profit—for protection, 
strictly speaking, than conquest; and all these vain and 
vague representations have become, amongst manufactur- 
fers themselves, mere vanity and vexation of spirit; and, 
when brought in hereto have effeet-against them, are not 
only tantalizing, but substantially. injtirious and unjust. 
There may be some few cases in the country, of manufac- 
turing capital, which, from: incidental circumstances in 
trade, or the appreciation of reat estate connected with it, 
may escape these general assertions; but it is all true as it 
respects manufacturing capital merëlý> 1 refer to cottons . 
and woollens more particularly.” .So much for these gen- 
eral and round number statements of profits. 

But I will come to some propositions: of a more tangi- 
ble form. The honorable gentleman [Mr. Pix] (for the 
committee still, I suppose) read with approbation, and, 
as a concession from manufacturers themselves, on which 
to vindicate the protective principles of the bill, held out 
tous this proposition: that a clear protection of twenty- 
five per cent. fully collected, would sustain the manufac- 
tories of the country; and this is probably the lowest that 
any experienced man, manufacturer or other, has ever 
dared to suggest, Yes, sir, twenty-five per cent. clear 
protection. Let us compare this with the bill. In the 
bill, cottons and woollens, generally amounting to one- 
third of all our dutiable importations, with many other ar- 
ticles particularly needing protection, increasing the 
amount to more than one-half our importations, are put 
down to twenty per cent. ad valorem. Five per cent. 
belowithe proposition. Five per cent. may not sound 
much, when read or spoken here, but it may to those 
who shall feel the want of it. Itis, atany rate, one-fifth be- 
low the standard of protection proposed, and one-fourth of 
all the protection left for these articles in the bill. Again: 
wool and woollen yarns, which it has been a great object to 
protect, are put down at 15 per cent.—10 per cent. off. 
Cotton yarns, now a vast item in the manufacturing and 
commercial world, and some other articles, are put down 
at ten per cent.--fifteen per cent. off. And coarse wool- 
lens and blankets, the importations of which amount to- 
something like a million of dollars a year, are put down at 
five per cent.--twenty per cent. off, and below this stand- 
ard of effectual protection. Now, if we average these 
four items of per cents. on the whole mass of these most 
important and most exposed branches of manufactures, 
shall we find an average of more than from twelve or fif- 
teen per cent.? Something like one-half below the low- 
est point of protection proposed. But this isnot all, The 
proposition contemplates twenty-five per cent. clear pro- 
tection, Those acquainted with the operation of ad va- 
lorem duties, where the person who pays the duties fixes 
the valuation on which he pays, and especially on these 
articles, varying almost imperceptibly, agree that the no- 
minal amount can never be fully collected. Some expe- 
rienced men, as I understand, employed in the offices, 
believe that not more than one-half or two-thirds of the 
exact duties are generally realized. And manufacturers, 
generally, would gladly, especially in these articles, com- 
pound a whole ad valorem duty for two-thirds of it in 
specific form. ` Now, take one-half or two-thirds of the 
ad valorem duties belonging to these articles, as be- 
fore stated, and how much clear effectual protection have 
they left? 

But it seems, in the next place, 
than a general impression was intended to be made, by 
this representation of high profits—something like a pro- 
position that, as the profits were 20 


h i , 30, and, in one case, 
40 per cent., I think, this amount, or at least within five 
or six per cent. of it, 


: may be taken from the duties, and 
have a decent interest or profit then. It will, however, 
D, that, by the act of 1832, and this 


that something more 
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“act, both of which are to take effect together on the 4th 
of March néxt, the amount of reduction is from 20 to 28 
per cent. more than the highest profit named, leaving the 
protection minus, and. the profits minus, to that amount 
on that calculation. tie Ss 
-. Butthe gentleman admitted, at the same time, that, as 
to many articles, duties were merely nominal, the goods 
being afforded in our markets by our own manufacturers 
as. low as they were in any other place,-or could be from 
any other source; making out, if these statements are 
true, another proposition, that we are. now actually manu- 
facturing, in this country, 20, 30, and 40 per cent. lower 
than all the rest of the world beside; the English, in their 
present pressed state, not excepted. But if such propo- 
sitions and such: suggestions are to have influence here, 
itis useless to argue on the tariff or any other subject: 
for all kinds of protection and all security are lost, and as 
nothing. 

But, besides these vague ideas of great profits, there is 
another impression here and abroad, something to our 
gredit, to be sure, but very much to our disadvantage; 
and that is, that the manufacturers (the Yankees, espe- 
cially) will tive and get along somehow or other, do what 


i you may with them; sink them as deep as you will, they 


will come up again, and right side up; and that the coun- 
try will not lose the benefits they now receive from them, 
but rather gain by their quickened exertion and econo- 
my. But, sir, there is a limit to all possibilities. ‘They 
have never yet, amidst all their discoveries, found out 
how to make an honest profit out of a losing business. Tt 
may not be for the interest of those who feed on these 
calculations, to sink us too low at once. There isa depth, 
it is said, from whence nothing rises again; from whence 
the vexed and dying whale returns no more, and is lost to 
its pursuers. 

‘The spirit referred to may, indeed, survive, and, I 
might almost say, do what you may, will survive and 
flourish in same shape or other, ‘while life and breath, 
and being. last” with us. But is it nothing that one gene- 
vation of active men, in branches of business of great na- 
tional concern, and all their honest and hard earnings, 
shall be sacrificed and swept from the common stock, in 
a rash adventure to attest their spirit? It will make a full 
experiment, I agree: for, if any thing Government can 
do with duties, merely, will destroy them, this will. 
Judging of the present progress of things from the past, 
manufacturers, at no distant point of time, arriving at it 
by gentle descent, as circumstances gradually incline and 
experience directs, may much better sustain themselves 
without any protection from duties or Government, than 
they can now stand this vast descent all at once. Let it 
be remembered, the country is yet acting and manufac- 
turing under the act of 1828, By the bill of 1832, and 
the present bill, the reduction under both takes effect on 
the 4th of March next, thirty-four or thirty-five days from 
this, and probably not five from the time this bill shall 
pass, if it does pass. The duties on cotton goods, by the 
laws under which we are now operating, are from 25 per 
cent. up to virtual prohibition. The average on actual 
importations is 374 per cent., and the actual importations 
under that average more than sixteen millions, now to be 
put down, part to 20, and part to 10 per cent. The ave- 
tage of nominal duties on woollens has been reckoned at 
88 per cent., and the annual importations over thirteen 
millions annually, now to be put down at 20, 15, and 5 
per cent.—-a reduction of 68.to 83 per cent, according 
to the tables furnished us; and, taking both cotton and 
woollens together, including the necessary effects of the 
near approach, in some parts, to prohibition, the actual 
effect on our trade, and the actual effectual reduction, 
from present protection; cannot be calculated at less than 
50 or 60 per cent., at one leap, at ten days’ notice. 

: Sir, whether our manufactories -have been fostered in 


hotbeds, as it is said, or whether they have grown up in 
native healthy soil; whether their protection is now ex- 
travagant, artificial, or otherwise, makes not much differ- 
ence in the present question. No manufacturer; no 
trade, no regular extensive business, in any sitaation,.in 
this or any other country, can stand so great a change— 
such a shock. a 

Sir, it will sensibly change the relative situation; inte- 
rests, and prospects of the great body of the producing} 
business population of the country, and influence, more or 
less, the operations of the whole manufacturing and coms 
mercial world. Nothing so deranging, so radical, so re- 
volutionary, so much like retribution to forfeiture, has 
been attempted since the Rump Parliament, or the Coun- 
citof Five Hundred, and not even then. For, in the 
most frenzied part of the French revolution, though the 
torrent was turned upon: the King and dignitaries, and 
their titles and estates overthrown together—even these 
wild times were too considerate to meditate such a blow, 
and dared not touch, so materially, the interests, stand- 
ing, and estates of the common citizen, or s6 derange the 
natural movement of the great body of the business pro- 
ducing pepulation of the country. a 

Sir, when this bill first went forth amongst the people 
more particularly interested in, and: acquainted with, the 
operations of these. things, they were struck with aston- 
ishment. They could not believe their eyes, their ears, 
or trust the common interpretation of their native lan- 
guage. They could not realize that such a proposition 
could be presented, much less seriously advocated and’ 
pressed here; and turned instinctively to each other, with 
inquiring look, as when some unaccountable act of a fa- 
ther or guardian first suggests the possibility of some 
mental aberration; and all, with one accord, anxiously 
compare, weigh, and scrutinize each act, and look, and 
expression, and cannot be satisfied till some decisive 
movement, with the deadly weapon, settles the unhappy 
question. 

But, sir, there was another idea suggested by. the com- 
mittee, which, Ihave no doubt, has been a serious ques- 
tion with some,not so familiarly acquainted with the sub- 
ject, on which I desire to say a few words. It is often 
inquired, if the American manufacturer can afford to sell 
his goods as cheap at home as the same kinds are selling 
in any market, and can actually compete with his rivals 
in the markets abroad, why does he want protection? I 
will give my own solution of. this question, first inquiring 
why any one, if that be the- case, should desire.to with- 
hold what those particularly interested consider as their 
safety and protection. The force of the suggestion runs 
back to the question of our ability to compete with fo- 
reign manufacturers, supposing no duties and no protec- 
tion to exist; but the question, in connexion with the pre- 


sent discussion, is, whether we can compete with them 


under the duties proposed in the bill? . And the true bear- 
ings of this question will be better seen and understood. 
by stating it in another form: Who will stand the best 
chance to command and occupy our markets with their 
manufactures, supposing the circumstances in which we 
shall be placed, under the operations of this bill?’ For 
those manufacturers who shail do this, will, of course, be 
sustained, and those which shall be driven from the- mar- 
ket must, of course, cease; and whatever portion- of. it, 
more or less, is thus taken away, the capital and labor de- 
pending on that portion, thus taken away, must be sacri- 
ficed, and the owners ruined, though. some portion of the 
contested market should be retained, and though some 
capital, after a desperate struggle and partial loss, should 
not be utterly abandoned. 

There are circumstances existing in the relative situa- 
tion of the two contending countries, continually setting 
against us, which we have nothing to counterbalance, 
more than sufficient to oyercome the effect of the duties 
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‘proposed, ‘and: leaving: the ‘probabilities:for our retaining 
the market, or any great portion of. it, altogether against 
And I would-ask the attention of the committee: par- 
ticulatly to these considerations, not merely as bearing on 
“the point in question, but as considerations on which the 
necessity of protection turns, and, it may be, the fate of 
our manufacturers depends. z DE 
There is din indistinct idea in the minds of many, arising 
from distance, or something else, that we have, here, at 
home, in our own. markets, a decided advantage over 
others, aside from the protection afforded by dutics. 
Such might have been, formerly, in some measure, the 
case between nations; but, in the present regular facili- 
ties for transportation and free intercourse, there is little 
of it-left, as applicable to this question. Cannot the Eng- 
lish manufacturer put his goods on board at as little ex- 
pense as the American? The difference of freight and 
insurance from Liverpool and from our manufactories, to 


of foreign style and fashion; the vast superiority in quan- 
tity, for sélection, for variety, or assignable amounts; the 
adventures of speculators, and the policy of making our 
markets the auction-house for all risks and forced sales:of 
stale stocks, or scattering remains that might clog or sur- 
charge their more favorite markéts, and a thousand other 
incidents in the state of trade and manufactures, every 
‘day occurring and operating on some-article, or on the 
whole mass, more or less, one of which at times may over- 
balance a part or the whole of our average of duties, and 
often more than that, as the state of trade now shows; all 
of which causes must exist and operate till we are equal 
in capital, in the quantity of goods in market, in general 
business, in the arts of finish and display; and all are de- 
pressed and oppressed to an equal scale. Sir, for one, 
I fear our small and imperfectly collected ad valorem 
duties cannot protect us against.all this. 

But again: Suppose the duties on cotton and woollen 


the various markets in the United States, is but small, if} goods particularly, of twenty, fifteen, ten, and five per 


any thing; and when the goods are on shore, and in mar- 
ket, commissions, risks, and credits, cooperage, advertis- 
ing, and all charges and facilities, are alike to both. The 
English manufacturer and merchant have, therefore, to all 
practical purposes, the same advantage and facilities as if 
they were joined to us, and a part of our own nation and 
country, except these duties, averaging, as we have be- 
' fore seen, on cotton and woollen goods particularly, but 
one-half or two-thirds of even the twenty per cent., and 
that part liable to a very considerablé reduction for imper- 
fect collections. 
‘Now, let us'see the state of things which these duties 
iiust stand against, to afford us the protection expected 
from them. It is, I believe, a universally acknowledged 
principle in business, that markets are gained and occu- 
pied, in a great measure, in proportion to the capital em- 
ployed and bearing upon them; the effect heightened, 
owever, according to the depression of the capital and 
Jabor, compared with those with which they compete. | 
And we are all aware of the’suffering depression of Eng- 
lish labor—of the vast superiority, in amount, of their ca- 
pu employed in manufacturing, and its present unparal- 
eled reduction in value, to a total loss and annihilation of! 
one-half or two-thirds of the original; and that capital in- 
vested in machinery, and unconvertible into any thing else, 
must and will be used, while there is any hope of profit, 
let it be ever so small, x 

To realize our position, then, in this controversy, sup- 
pose England and all her colonies (as her opportunities 
with.us will be much. the same, as we have seen) actually 
lay contiguous alongside our shores, from New York 
either way, and the manufacturers of each had promis- 
cuous and free ingress and egress to and from each other, 
and no duties in the way, does any one doubt that the 
English capital would obtain a large portion of our mar- 
ket? Nay, would it not sweep the whole of it, till our 
capital and our labor were pressed down as low as theirs? 
Every one must sce that there is here a balance of pres- 
sure against us, that must havea substantive effect in over- 
coming our protection from duties. 

But suppose, again, England thus alongside of us, and 
permitted to all the privileges of our markets, and we ex- 
cluded from theirs; we are thus, like one prohibited a fair 
field, confined to an artificial mark, with one hand tied 
behind him, and, with comparative youth and inexperi- 
ence, turned out by our Government, to fight and grap- 
ple with overgrown and desperate capital and labor, 
thus free and unrestrained, let loose upon us. And this 
one disadvantage, also, must have its effect to weaken 
our feeble barrier of protection, and turn the scale 
against us. 

But, beside this, our duties, and they only, have also 
to withstand the different rates of interest in the two 
countries; the fluctuations of trade and prices; the charm 


cent. after suitable deduction in collection, shall be actu- 
ally added to the price of the imported article, over and 
above what it would be without these duties, and over 
and above the exact intrinsic value, (if there is any way 
to determine it,) compared with our own manufactures, 
and they are thus found in all our cities, and-exhibited to 
all the various classes of purchasers that promiscuously 
throng our markets, and cater for the consumption of the 
country; cotton goods, ranging in all the possible grades 
and shades of prices, from five to one hundred cents, and 
woollens from twenty to one thousand cents, with’all the 
varieties at the same prices; considering also the different 
qualities of their stock, the degrees of perfection of ma- 
nufacture, and their various style and finish, who can 
judge of their intrinsic or even market value, within the 
amount of the whole or a considerable portion of these 
duties? 

T understand the most experienced merchants and ma- 
nufacturers seldom agree so near in opinion, and that the 
most accustomed inspectors, when deciding on the value 
on which to assess the duty, are wont to differ toa greater 
amount than this, after a careful and deliberate inspec- 
tion and consideration. And when we add'to this all those 
varieties of color and hue, form and fashion, which give a 
first impression, and combine in goods to give the salea- 
ble value, if not the real; and when we consider. the va- 
riety of taste in first purchasers, and their reference to 
that of those of their customers, and the various incidents 
of opportunity, convenience, and inclination, both of sell- 
ers and purchasers, that thay be brought to bear on these 
infinite varieties, and effect the chance of sale, and, of 
course, consumption, your duties and their protection are 
lost in the bustle; and the public, in more than one way, 
have lost the duties, and the American manufacturer has 
lost-his market, or a large portion of it, and must retire 
exhausted from the field. ; : 

This state of things has been strikingly exemplified in 
the recent contest between the English and American 
calico printers along the lines where the effect of our 
minimum protection begins to cease. For four or five 
years the English manufacturer kept possession of a con- 
siderable portion of our market, and contested the rest, 
inch by inch, with an article acknowledged intrinsically 
inferior to our own. A mere trifle would have turned 
the scale, and sometimes seemed to have done it. New 
recruits, of various forms and style, were brought in, and 
sometimes one spot or point was gained or retaken, and 
sometimes another; but, on the whole, the English prints 
seemed to be retiring, to wait the events of negotiations 
ora favorable change of things. And, sir, if this bill 
passes, it will be the protocol by which, like the King of 
Holland, we shall be compelled, for the benefit of others, 
to give up the citadel. 

But, sir, there was one part of the question I had. al- 
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most forgotten: I allude to-that 

in foreign markets. ` 
ee: The mystery about it is simply this: Where the English 
Manufacturer. commands and controls a market, without 
domestic.competition in the way, he will not glut his own 
market: to reduce the prices he can regularly obtain; and 
thus the prices there are higher’ than in the contested 
Markets; and when we interfere with them but- slightly, 
_owith our irregular and occasional shipments, we traffic, un- 
molested, under their standard of prices; but were we mate- 
rially to affect the supply of such market, it would become, 
at once, like other disputed markets, to be contested by re- 
duced prices, and bécome the prize of those who possess 
the power to sacrifice the most and hold out longest. And 
by giving an’ advantage to others, and weakening and 
worrying out our present struggling competition, we may 
have the benefits again of a foreign standard and prices 
inan uncontested market in our own country. There is 
another impression which, from these arguments and ob- 
servations, would seem, with some, to haye consideration 
—invcalculating the consequences that may befall our ma- 
nufactures, viz. that the effects of our legislation are not 
50 direct, immediate, and extensive, as is generally be- 
lieved; and that distance, local markets, and many other 
circumstances come in, materially to check and equalize 
these effects. But, sir, in these times of improvement 
and adventure, our whole market, with that of the world, 
to a great extent, is like one great body of fluid, where 
any variation in height affects the pressure on all the 
fountains that feed it, and an addition or diminution 
finds a level with the rest as soon as the laws of nature 
ean act, and any commotion or disturbance of it runs like 
circling waves over the whole, and into all the sinuosities 
-of the branches and bays connected with it. Let us think 
of it as we may, in heated or cold debate here, the effects 
-OF the passage of a law, on this subject particularly, and 
often the mere proposal of one, to some extent, touches, 
as rapidly as news can fly, every town, village, manu- 
factory, and workshop, to the extremity of the Union; 
sand, through the whole line, as by a stroke of electricity, 
»benumbs the arm and unelinches the hand of industry; 
and the wheel stands still and the water runs by, and the 
owner, if a capitalist, has lost so much capital, according 
to the shock, and the ordinary: manufacturer, perhaps, 
his whole estate; the former probably buys out the latter 
atthe sacrifice, and, at length, at the approach of better 
times, the weaker is serving the stronger in the same es- 

tablishment, at a- correspondent reduction of prices. 
There is much said, in these times, about making the 
rich richer, and the poor poorer; the true mode is disco- 
vercd—disturb, effectually, the industry of the country. 
While industry is regularly sustained, ‘money finds em- 
ployment through the medium of labor, in its disturbed 
state, on the fragments of its former acquisitions. And 
thus your moneyed men, as they are called, are made 
mere men of money without the intervention of labor, 
and, like wreckers on dangerous shores, have the best 
business in the most disastrous and distressing times; and, 
though even it may be a favor to the owner of a stranded 
cargo or a wrecked fortune to pay salvage or bear the sa- 
erifice rather than lose the whole, it is no compliment to 
“the times or to the cause which makes this business or 
this class of men useful or necessary. But permit me in 
this place; sir, fora moment, to inquire who and what 
sort of meñ these are who are thus to suffer when these 
times come on. I know they have been familiarly called 
here, (not so much of late, I think, ) robbers, plunderers, 
and sordid capitalists, and seem to be looked upon by 
some as monsters or hydras, preying upon the vitals of 
-the public. Sir, I believe they are much like other men 
in other business, exeept that they are born to more care, 
perplexity, and dependence on the whims 
others, 


arising out of our success 


They are generalty (and Ldo not know: that they 


are made worse by the change) made‘out of your farmers 
and mechanics who have not sought to flee from regular in- 
dustry, and have inclined to abide in the land of their na- 
tivity. Sometimes they are made from your. merchants 
and seafaring men, who have brought their toilsome: ga- 
therings from every nation and clime under the sun; home 
to their own native village, perhaps, fondly hoping. to 
enjoy their careful earnings, and spend the remainder of 
their days in security in the green vales of their boyhood, 
and by the graves of their fathers; men who love their 
homes for their country’s sake, and their country for their - 
home’s sake—little dreaming that their own nation’s 
councils were to be thé bane of these hopes; men who, to 
secure these hopes, at some favorite spot near by, have 
stayed the headlong torrent at some appalling chasm, led 
its mighty waters out, as in bonds, and taught them to 
labor, and do handiwork for themselves and their coun- 
try. Such are your manufacturers, whose undertakings 
and foundations are to be overturned by this bill. They 
are a great branch of your middling interest, which, 
above all, should be protected; the strength of your insti-. 
tutions, the source and substance of your nation’s enter- 
prise, prosperity, and glory; not your delicate shrubbery 
in the yard, or Your ornamental trees in the streets, or 
the solitary, lordly shade on the plain, but your sturdy 
groves and forests, staying, by their stabilityand united 
strength, the storms of party and commotion from sweep- 
ing over the land; the source of convenience, comfort, 
and native Variety, and beauty, in all the walks of life. 
But, sir, the axe at the reot of the tree, as well as the tor- 
nado or carthquake, may prostrate the whole, and tum- 
ble them in heaps and confusion one upon another; and 
the firewecd, and the thistle, and the thorn, will succeed 
amidst the ruin and decay. And such will be tlie effects 
of this bill on this class of men. 

But Iet us look, for a moment, at another general fea- 
ture of the bill. l consider it as partial and hasty in its 
intended operation. i 

If we are not permitted to raise dutics to the point of 
full protection on those articles we can supply in abun- 
dance, and in perfection; if we cannot be permitted to 
save, for the benefit of the country, such duties as, in 
many states of the market, are wholly levied on the fo- 
reign manufacturer and producer; if we must be prohi- 
bited the advantages of bestowing such duties on works 
of improvement, to facililate our intercourse, bind us to- 
gether, and render our country the, convenience, the 
garden, and the glory of the world; and if we must, from: 
this sad clog on the legitimate objects and energies of our 
Government, forego so much the great ends of national 
association; if, indeed, the revenue, or rather duties and 
protection, must, at all events, be reduced, now oratsome 
other time, before a more propitious day in public sense 
shall succeed, that reduction should begin with the sys- 
tem as modelled and perfected with a view to protection; 
be in some due proportions as to the present amount, and 
gradually extended as to time, to secure, as far as possi- 
ble, the following important results, so indispensable for 
the security of individuals, and the prosperity of. the .na- 
tion at ‘large: that, in the first place, the manufacturer 
may withdraw, if he finds he must, after mature delibera- 
tion, and with the least possible sacrifice; that he may, 
in the next place, have full time to bring into requisition, 
economically, every practical improvement; and, in the 
third place, the nation may see,. without needlessly ha- 
zarding the interests of any, when -the revenue arrives at 
the point of expenditure;-and, lastly, that the nation, one ` 
and all, may calmly and deliberately see and consider, as 
it progresses, its true bearing and operation on all their 
interests and concerns, and mature, amend, or change 
the policy as. experience shall dictate. But what is the 


and feelings of | bill but a general defeat of all these objects? 


But, sir, there is one more feature of the bill thatT dis- 
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‘Tike, and that I deprecate more, if possible, than the ge-|of the whole importations. The proportional part of the 
neral consequences to be expected from the bill: I mean | whole six millions, therefore, on these two articles, cot- 
a distinct and anavoidable sectional partiality looking to-| tons and-woollens, would: ‘be but two. millions; whereas 
wards, but operating against, the interests and prospects|the reduction put upon them is four and a half millions; 


-of New England. 


of which New England must bear twice.as much asall the 


Ido not intend to attribute any design, but toshow the{rest of the Union, besides her “proportion in other- arti- 
fact as itis in. the bill... It is not my object here to callfcles, aid the disadvantages as in the calculation before, 
your attention ‘particularly to the fact, or the question | But, sir, E will not pursue this unpleasant -view any fur- 
why itis that-the iron, sugar, lead, coal, and hemp, and|ther. It seems to me it would have been hardly possible 
other articles of certain sections and States which have |to shape a bill more pointedly destructive to the interests 
heretofore ranged; in the amount of protection, very|of New England without expressly mentioning her by 
nearly with the cotton and woollen fabrics of New Eng-|name in the bill itself. ; f 
land, have been left with duties twice and three times as| Comparatively speaking, the whole burden of this 
high as their fellows, when these same articles have ajgreat change of our financial affairs is put off on New 
practical protection, in their bulk and weight, equal to] England.. She, without lot, is made the scapegoat to 
all that is now left on cottons and woollens. Nor is it my|bear off (and to some. ‘uninhabited Jand” it is to be 
intention here to inquire why itis, that, out of one hundred | hoped) the present ordinary and extraordinary sins of the 
and forty-two classes of articles, as arranged in the table|nation. Of her the committee demand a bullock for the 
the committee exhibited to us, including both protected |sacrifice; of the rest, two turtle doves or two young pi- 
and unprotected articles, on eighty of them specific du-|geons. Ina word, I consider the bill as altogether ca- 

«ties are retained, ranging from twenty to one hundred | pricious, partial, and arbitrary in its provisions, and, as a 
and twenty, one as high as three hundred and ninety per | whole, altogether unjust and insufferable. 
cent., and but six below twenty per cent., the highest} Mr. HOWARD, of Md. next rose. Lt have bithcrto been, 


on cottons and woollens. 


said Mr. H., a patient auditor of this debate, and would pave 


In the report of the New York convention, it appears | been content to remain so, if it had been confined to what 
that New England has in the cotton business about twen- |I conceive to be the fair and legitimate question before 
ty-eight millions of capital, to the rest of the Union’s {the House. But the excursions which gentlemen have 
twelve millions, if T recollect; but some of the States that | made into the almost interminable field of the tariff have 
were not represented there may have had some capital|been so extensive, and the light which they have shed 


not estimated, say it is as twenty-eight is to fourteen mil-|diffused over such a wide space, in their successive illus- `’ 


lions, or.two to one; and probably itis much so as omand of the obscure parts of the subject, that the point 


woollen manufactures, at least near enough for the use I 


which we are called upon to decide has reċeived but little 


expect to make of it. Now this reduction of six millions | illumination from their efforts, however brilliant. I know 
of revenue which the bill contemplates, affects us like a |tbat, under the rules of the House, a motion to amend 
tax on protection, and should be levied accordingly. any part of the bill opens the consideration of the whole 

The proportion to New England would be about one |subject inthe form of a discussion of the general princi- 
million. Now, if the reduction of duties on the articles | ples of the bill; and I am not disposed to complain either 
of which she has more than her proportion, is greater |of the existence or application of the rule. It is highly 
than on the rest, she pays more than her proportion, both | proper that a general debate upon the leading features of 
in proportion to her excess of quantity, and the inequality |any bill, involving important general principles, should 
of reduction. If the reduction on cotton and woollen | precede a particular examination of its clauses; in order 
goods is ten per cent. more than an average on the rest, |that the House, having settled the main point, may be 
she pays or loses twice as much of it as all the rest of the | better able to adjust the details. If the debate, to which 
Union. And when we find that inequality of reduction jwe have listened for so long a time, had conformed to the 
thirty or forty per cent, as it is, the whole burden im- spirit of this rule, ‘I should not have troubled the commit- 
posed hecames more unequal and enormous. 
The reduction is calculated thus in the tables from the Jit has not; and this deviation explains the singular and 


treasury: 


The amount of duties on cottons, under the 


act of 1832, in round numbers, say 
Those under the present bill, - 


Leaving the reduction under it, - 


On woollens, thus: 


Duties by the bill of 1832, - - 
By the present bill, nearly - - 
Making the reduction - E 


&c. (whatever it may be, ) which the other 
and gain. But let us look at it in one more view. ‘The | now placed before the House. 


whole amount of dutiable 


But again: jtce with the few remarks that I propose to submit. But 


one-sided condition of the debate, presenting tothe view 

of the nation a series of attacks upon this bill from every 

-$5,700,000 | quarter, assailing it wherever a breach was thought to be 
3,100,000} practicable, whilst the ‘garrison within preserved a stub- 

- born and ominous silence. That the bill may have suffer- 
2,600,000 | ed in the estimation of the people, and even of the mem- 
=== |bers of this committee, by the fact of its friends (with the 
exception of the committee who reported it) refraining 
4,080,000 | from stepping forward in its defence, is not improbable; 
2,000,000 i but if the debate had been confined to what is properly 
the general principle of the bill, it would not have been 


Ing ~ $2,000,000 | dificult to muster a force sufficient to establish that gene- 
Making the reduction on these two articles only four|ral principle triumphantly. -It purports to be a bill to 
million six hundred thousand—say four and a half millions|reduce the revenue to the wants of the Government. 
three-fourths of the whole reduction to be made; of|This is its main object. A secondary one is to * other- 
which New England must suffer twice as much as all the | wise alter the duties upon iniports,” so as to make our 
rest of the Onion, equal to three millions out of four andi tariff more conformable to the present condition of 
a half millions; and this aside from her proportion in-the things. But this last object can only be inquired into by 
rest, and a very severe proportion, too, in paper and {adjusting an immense mass of details; and it is in this. con- 
glass, and some other articles; and besides having to bear | fused heap of yards and pounds, and per centages, that 
her proportion of the high duties on sugar, coal, and lead, gentlemen have been searching for some genera! princi- 

sections retain} ple, when no such thing can be found, as the subject is 


1f the question were 


articles imported is reckoned | ¢* shall this bill pass?” and the committee had previously 


at eighty-nine millions dollars, and the amount of cottons i determined that all these details should stand, then indeed 


and woullens about thirty mill 


ions dollars—say one-third jit would he easy to extract the essential spirit of the bill, 
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and examine it by any alembic that might be thought ap- |a better one? The members of this Congress studied the 


plicable. But the committee have yet to pass. through 
the: investigation of all these minutiz. Ifa child were 
-dearning.A, it would be thought strange to thrust upon 
him the acquisition of all the other letters of the alphabet 
at once. Whilst the investigation of the details of the bill 
43; as yet, nothing more than a distant prospect ahead, we 
find our attention constantly drawn to every part of it in 
succession, at the imminent. hazard of this accamulated 
information being all forgotten, when the time shall arrive 
at which it might be useful. During our last session, we 
passed a bill to reduce the revenues but found, after we 
ceased to Work at it, that it was insufficient to answer our 
purposes, because its effect would be to create more re- 
venue than sound policy would justify usin collecting. It 
became manifest that, owing to the amendments engraft- 
ed upon the original bill as it passed through the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and which were added to give further. 
protection to this or that species of manufacture, the 
amount of money that would flow into the treasury would 
not full short of eighteen millions of dollars from imports 
alone, and the general principle of this bill is, “ shall the 
revenue be reduced to a sum proportioned to the ex- 
penses of the Government?” the affirmative of which pro- 
position few would deny. A few years ago a theory was 
artially broached, that the Federal Government should 
Intentionally raise more money than its- ordinary expendi- 
tures require, that it might have a fund upon which to 
draw for donations for various purposes. But the opinion 
. of the people was soon found to be unfavorable to this 
_ doctrine; and now no party maintains it. From the mo- 
| ment, therefore, of passing the act of 1832, it became 
apparent that it must be reviewed; and the precise point 
of time when this review should take place, could be a 
matter of small moment, except that the permanent ad- 
jiistment of the tariff is so desirable to all interests and 
classes of men, that every consideration of justice and 
policy concurs: in recommending its speedy accomplish- 
ment. ‘The proper question now before us is merely 
{shall we now undertake this review?” after deciding 
which in the affirmative, every section, line, and letter of 
the bill will be brought under our view, and will ofcourse 
be opentoamendment. If these amendments are reject- 
ed when offered, or are not satisfactory when adopted, 
then will arise the proper question, whether the bill ‘is, 
upon the whole, a proper bill, and ought to pass. But the 
aly anauiry is now, whether we will look into the subject 
at all. 
JI bave been surprised that the most strenuous opposi- 
tion to reviewing the tariff is made by those members of 
the louse whose votes are recorded against the act of the 
last session. One would have thought a law which was 
30 objectionable as to reccive the hearty condemnation of 
these gentlemen both by voice and vote, would have been 
repealed by them at the earliest opportunity, and yet, when 
a proposition is made to reconsider and review it, they 
instantly take shelter under its protection, and insist upon 
its remaining the permanent law of the land, Have they 
changed their opinions with regard-to it? Or if not, 
how can they reconcile what appears to me. an irrecon- 
ilable inconsistency, of desiring a bad law to remain 
“tipon the statute book? No interests have been built up, 
no capital invested, no durable arrangement of labor 
taken place as yet under, the act of 1832, and it may 
therefore be reviewed without meeting with those serious 
difficulties that oppose us when about to change a law 
which has been in force for years. But it is said that it 
would be better to suffer this-bad law to remain, thah to 
incur the hazard of having a worse one. Are we not, 
sir, the same members identically who enacted the other 
law? and what reason can be given for the apprehension 
that a worse law will be the result of our deliberations, 
any more than the existence of a hope that we shall pass 
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subject of the tariff for nearly six months last winter, and. 
have renewed their attention now. How unreasonable is 
it to expect that a body of men will ever assemble here, 
who have devoted more time to the investigation.of this 
complicated subject. One of the gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Cavare] assumed the position that an equita- 
ble tariff might possibly bé made, which would satisfy the 
reasonable men of all parties, and contended that this 
result could only be the work of patient research, labori- 
ous investigation, and cool judgment; and yet protested 
against this Congress undertaking it, who have bestowed 
more time and attention upon the subject than any future 
Congress can. be expected to give. I dissent from the 
opinion expressed by that gentleman, that such a tariff 
could be produced by a single effort, however much pre- 
paratory labor had been expended upon it. I think that 
it can only be the result of repeated efforts; and there- 
fore itis that Yam willing to try again. Gentlemen object 
to this bill, but do they forget the course of the bill of the 
last session? We set out with one intended to raise a 
revenue of twelve millions, and ended with one produ- 
cing eighteen millions. I voted against many of the 
amendments as they were successfully engrafted upon it 
in its passage through the Committee of the Whole, but 
was in a minority. But I cannot see how those who were 
the most zealous. supporters of those amendments, and. 
who carried a majority, of the House with them, should 
now be afraid to trust that majority. There is, indeed, 
one consideration which was rather hinted at than argued, 
by the gentleman from Connecticut, who opened this de- 
bate, [Mr. Hunrrxeron,] who said that ‘he was not 
insensible of the weight of Executive recommendations in 
this House.” If he means to say that the President is ex- 
erting the influence of his station to conciliate the jarrin 
and sectional divisions that now unhappily prevail, an 
that have made discord where there formerly was har- 
mony, I agree with him in the fact, and will further ex- 
press my belief that the people of ‘this country will sustain 
him in this effort. This Congress may or may not re- 
spond to his sentiments; but the irresistible power which 
shapes and directs the course of this Government in all 
its concerns, I mean the calm and disinterested voice of 
public opinion, will array itself upon the side of t mode- 
rate and healing councils,” and compel its decision to be 
respected. But, in the mean time, differences of opinion 
are passing into acrimonious strife; the breach between 
the two grand divisions of the country is becoming wider 
and wider, and the difficulty of a final adjustment of this 
fiercely contested question is enhanced as each Congress 
leaves it as a legacy to its successor. I am disposed to 
review our legislation. ‘Those who think that the act of 
1832 is the last effort that ought to be made on the part 
of the Federal Government, who are content to see a sur- 
plus revenue of six millions of dollars flow into the treasury 
forever, or who anticipate more knowledge, better feeling, 
and greater tranquillity in legislation, on the part of the 
succeeding Congress, with less acerbity in the public 
mind to be encountered, do well to postpone the present 
consideration of the subject. What aspect this bill will 
wear when it issues from the Committee .of the Whole, 
whether it will experience the fate of its predecessor of 
last year, and be so altered, that, like Anson’s ship, after 
her voyage round the world, scarcely a stick of the original 
timber remained in consequence of its repeated patching; 
or whether it will wear the appearance that the Committee 
of Ways and Means have given it, no one can foresee. 
The gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Youne,] who has 
just taken his seat, bas expatiated upon the destruction it 
would bring upon the woollen and cotton factories, and 
has argued arithmetically upon the condition of those es- 
tablishments. I think there is a vitious principle in the 
whole.ofour legislation upon the subject of woollens; I 
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say vitious, because it does not accomplish the end in 
view. ‘In ‘the: discussion of the last tariff, we first fixed 
upon a duty to be put upon raw wool, for the. purpose of 
protecting the wool grower; and then proceeded to assess 
the daty upon the manufactured article by the argument 
and:calculation.of the gentleman from Massachusétts, [Mr. 
Davrs,] raising it so as to correspond exactly with the 
duty ‘upon. wool; for, said he.‘ the manufacturer will 
have to pay an enhanced price on his raw material, and 
thust therefore have additional protection.” So that, after 
having protected the wool grower, we next proceeded to 
render the manufacturer entirely independent of him, by 
putting it in his power to import his wool, and regulate 
the duty for the express purpose of enabling him to im- 
port it. We place the grower of wool entirely at the 
mercy of the manufacturer, (an antagonist interést,) and 
then tell him that he is well protected. Sir, is there any 
philosophy in this legislation? In practice it works ex- 
actly as might be supposed. ‘The manufacturer having 
` the growth of the raw material entirely at his command, 
can beat him down to whatever price he chooses to give. 
Fence it is, that, upon recurring to the statistical tables 
upon our desks; during the last year of which we have 
any returns, nearly seven millions of pounds of raw wool 
were imported, paying a duty of upwards of two hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars. I should like to show this 
to one of our farmers, and ask him how he relishes such 
protection. But it may be said that the price of wool is 
enhanced by it, because, if the domestic seller will consent 
to take a little less than the cost of importation, he will-be 
sure of amarket.. The argument is specious, and deserves 
a moment’s consideration. When the proprietor of any 


of introducing the raw material from a foreign country, 
free of duty, are inconsistent with opinions expressed a 
few days since, adverse to. the importation of fossil salt 
from Liverpool. But the difference is clear between the 
two eases. I stated then that the gravamen of the com- 
plaint was, the encouragement of British shipping, owing 
to their enjoyment of a trade in which our vessels are not 
allowed to participate. Coming to Nova Scotia for tim- 
ber, they can bring this article at a low freight, as other- 
wise they would come in ballast. Ifthe American shipping : 
could enter upon the competition upon equal terms, it 
might perhaps be conformable to my doctrine about wool, 
that the manufactories of this salt should be” scattered ` 
over the Atlantic coast, and the raw material admitted 
free. But waiving for the present all other considerations, 
it is sufficient to rest the point upon the advantage af- 
forded to British shipping and the consequent injury of 
our own. Our vessels from the Middle States go to the 
Southward for a cargo of cotton, which they take to Eu- 
rope, and bring back in exchange foreign manufactures: 
but as the return cargo is not so bulky as the outward, 
and the surplus space canhot now, as heretofore, be filled 
up with salt, they must either lose a portion of freight, 
er charge more upon the transportation of the outward 
cargo, neither of which is desirable. Jn passing over 
this subject, I will refer to a statement which I have ob- 
tained from the records of the treasury, upon which the ` 
gentleman from Maine may ruminate until we arrive at 
the salt part of the bill. It appears that, during the year 
ending on the 30th September, 1832, the importation of 
salt into the district of Passamaquoddy, which includes 
all that part of Maine into which this fossil salt is brought, 


articlesa, more anxious to sell than the purchaser is to buy, 
depreciation is the necessary consequence. The farmers 
are detached from each other, and have little opportunity 
of judging how much it costs to purchase wool abroad, 
and pay its freight home. Heis offered a price, and he has 
no means of comparison between this price and the cost 
of the foreign article. All that he knows is, that the fo- 
reign article can be imported to advantage under our 
laws, and that if he does not sell it at less than this cost, 
whatever it may be, he will lose the sale altogether. The 


purchaser can turn his back upon him and look abroad 


for a supply, and our Jaws put it in his power to do so. 


But a convincing proof that our present system of legis- 
lation is of no service to the wool grower, is found in the 


fact, that (except in the year 1831, in whicha speculation 


took psoe in wool, temporarily raising its price,) the 
lts ave- 


price has not increased since the act of 1828, 
rage value has remained the same as it was prior to that 
law. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. APPLETON] 


declared in his speech that he had always felt himself au- 


thorized to say, on behalf of the manufacturers of wool- 
lens, that a clear duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem would 
be a sufficient protection, provided wool was made free. 
For one, I would at once close with his suggestion, and 


adopt it; and I would myself make the proposition, if 


there was any chance of carrying ite But I fear there is 
none. I thought in 1828, and 1 think still, that the sub- 
stantial interests of the wool growers would be promoted 
by the adoption of a policy which would build up the 
manufacturing establishments in the first instance, and 
when they had struck the roots of their prosperity deep 
into the soil, to look forward either to the competition 
amongst them, or to subsequent encouragement, for the 
producers of the raw material. But the effort to build 
up two rival, and, in some respects, hostile interests si- 
multaneously, involves too much contradiction to be suc- 
cessful. If either one of them had been strong, you might 
have burdened it for the advancement of the weaker; but 
where both are weak, it is almost impossible to foster both 
at once, 


It may be thought that these views upon the propriety 


~ 


amounted to 9,781% tons, valued at $17,078 11, and that 
the item of tonnage stands thus: ' ' 


Tons. - 
American “ - Entered, 8,553 
7 Departed, 4,222 
Foreign - - Entered, 63,356. 
Departed, 63,274 


The very recital of this disproportion is enough to 
create astonishment. A gentleman near me says, “ the 
West India trade.” Notso, sir. Ihave examined the 
original returns made by the collector, of all the articles 
imported into the district, and will show to the House, 
when the proper time arrives, from the nature of the im- 
portations, that this redundance of British shipping is not 
owing to the West India trade. On the contrary, the 
arrangement of that trade, as settled by this administra- 
tion, has been held unjustly responsible for the sin of the 
fossil salt duty. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, who has just ad- 
dressed the committee, [Mr. Youne,] deplored also the 
consequences that would fall upon the cotton spinners, 
by the smallness of the duty proposed to be levied upon 
cotton yarn or cotton twist. Upon this point, I hope that 
his complaints are premature, and that the committee 
will arrange this duty differently when we come to that 
part of the bill. Lam inclined to think that it can be 
changed for the better. 

There is now lying before me the latest Liverpool 


price current, by which it appears that the price of cot- 
ton is as follows: 


Sea island - - - - 114d to 20d 
Stained - - x - 63 10 
Bowed, Georgia - : - 62 7% 
Mobile - s = - 62 74 
Alabama - - - - 64 7 
Surat - - - - 48 6 
Bengal - 5 54 


The price of the East India cotton is generally in pro- 
portion to the above rates. I confess I cannot see why 
the Committee of Ways and Means should have made a 
distinction between the duty upon cotton yarn and cotton 
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goods, making the former less than the latter; nor can I 
acquiesce in its propriety. The yarn spun from the East 
India cotton is, of course, an inferior article, and the cot- 
ton mills of our country are not calculated to spin it, and 
‘cannot do it without an entire alteration of their machine- 
vy. This yarn, therefore, should be kept out of the 
country, because it is too unreasonable to require the cot- 
ton mills to revolutionize their spinning apparatus. And 
besides, it is better to consume our own cotton, under 
every view of the subject. This is one of the cases in 
which I should hold it unwise to introduce the raw material 
of another country. Gentlemen may call it a solitary ex- 
ception ova special exception, or what they choose; but 
anexception it ought to be made. X will also join the 
gentleman from Connecticut in keeping out fabrics made 
of this East India cotton, in some advisable modes whether 
this can be best done by the adoption of the minimum 
principle, put just high cnough to act upon articles made 
of East India cotton, will best appear when we examine 
minutely that part of the bill. With regard to the other 
coarse cottons, our documents show that they have suc- 
cessfully encountered the competition of British cottons 
inthe markets of Mexico and South America; and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Arrrrrox] declared, 


if T understood him correctly, that the great Waltham fac- 
tory always had orders for goodsthree months ahead, in- 
tended for exportation. In and near Baltimore, about two 
millions of yards of cotton goods are manufactured, and 


from four to five millions are received from the Eastward 
annually, adarge proportion of which, perhaps one-half, 
isexported. ‘I'he continuance of the practice of expor- 
‘tation indicates that the merchants do not lose by the ope- 
ration; and surely no good reason can be assigned why 
this competition with the rival factories of England could 
not be «s successfully maintained at Charleston or Savan- 
nah as at Mexico or Valparaiso. It will scarcely be said 
that the intelligence of the inhabitants of the former 
places is not sufficient to enable them to distinguish be- 
tween a superior and inferior article. 
» the tariff system are many to those places where the 

manufactories are situated. It keeps money at home, en- 

courages industry, and affords a market for agricultural 

produce. ButI have never been able to perceive any 

advantage that the Southern States derive from it. 


goods than they could import from foreign countries, then 
they would voluntarily keep them without being coerced 
to take them, 


tion is increased, and the sale of cotton thereby extended. 


‘This may be, but the extent of the benefit is the subject 


Of conjecture, not calculation. 


But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that Congress ought to 
suspend its action upon the tariff, on account of the posi- 


tion of South Carolina, and not be driven by fear into 
a change in its legislation, Fear! sir. Fear of what? 
_ Are our lives, or liberties, or property endangered? Can 
np other motive be found than this miserable and con- 
»-temptible one of fear? For one, T repel and scorn it. I 
have observed, sir, through life, that brave men are al- 
Ways the last to attribute fear to another. Not conscious 
of the influence of the motive themselves, they are not 
© aware of its power over others, and, being unable to esti- 
mate its force, are not apt to make the charge. Gentle- 
men mistake the feeling that they mean to appeal to. 
Pride, sir, pride might do much to induce us to withhold 
legislation for the present; and of the influence of this 
; feeling, I confess. that I have not myself been entirely des- 
titute. Reflection, however, has subdued it. With South 
< Carolina we shall have to deal hereafter. When the pro- 
_ per committee of the House shall report upon that matter, 
shall be found ready to support such measures’ as I may 
< Judge necessary for the enforcement of the revenue laws. 


The advantages of 


TF it 
be said that they are supplied with cheaper and better 


The only plausible argument is, that the 
gencral consumption of cotton goods throughout the na- 


I shall do it, sir, more in sorrow than in angers but a sense 
of stern and inexorable duty will compel me to do it., 
But at present my business is not with her., -I am dealing 
with the other Southern States. No one could have watched 
the course pursued by those States during the past six 
months without intense anxiety. The question of tariff 
or anti-tariff is often, much too often, made to. turn in this 
House upon the distinction between free and slave labor 
Whenever that position is taken, it ties another knot in 
the ligament that binds the South together, and preserves 
the distinction which- at some day or other will be most apt 
to dissolve this confederacy. If it were not sucha frequent 
occurrence to go into a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, the very term ought to induce caution 
and forbearance upon this topic. The spirit of compro- 
mise that prevailed with our fathers when the constitu- 
tion was adopted, has, in seme measure, evaporated In 
these our days; and it might be doubted whether such a 
compromise as exists, with regard to representation. in 
this House, could be now obtained. All the feelings of 
the Southern States were as much opposed to the tariff 
as South Carolina; but they have arrayed themselyes on 
the side of the Federal Government, and for that I feel 
grateful to them. I listened, however, with pain to the 
declaration of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Wiig, ] 
that he would not assist in the passage of any law. for the 
collection of the revenue, until this tariff bill was passed. 
For one, sir, I have no hesitation in saying that if that 
opinion were entertained by a majority of the members 
from the Southern States, 1 would cease action upon this _ 
bill instantly. I would plant my foot firmly, and not move 
another step, no, not an inch. But it is because I believe 
that such is not their opinion, that Iam willing to proceed. 
At the first moment that a test vote shall be taken in this 
House, by which the opinion of members can be ascer- 
tained, if it should turn out to be contrary to my present 
expectation, my course is taken, and I will not swerve 
from it, South Carolina has placed herself, as I conceive, 
in what tacticians call a false position. I believe that the 
theory of nullification is erroneous, and cannot stand: 
against the constitutional legislation of Congress. It rests 
for support upon this—that the legislation now existing is 
the entire exercise of the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If the whole population of a State, acting through 
its courts and juries, should determine that every case 
shall be decided, whether in law or fact, so that the ver- 
dict of the jury or judgment of the court shall be against 
the revenue laws, no matter how their constitutionality 
may be drawn into question, it is impossible to carry those 
laws into effect as long as the State courts shall exercise 
concurrent jurisdiction with the courts of the United 
States, and refuse an appeal to be carried up to the latter. 
But it seems to me that these are dormant powers existing 
in the Federal Government under the constitution, by 
which it can give its own courts exclusive jurisdiction 
over matters relating to the revenue. This is then the 
point now at issue. ‘This subject however will come up 
hereafter, and will doubtless receive a more extended dis- 
cussion. But I cannot refrain from remarking upon an 
occurrence in our history, which shows how early and 
firmly our revolutionary ancestors exercised power,speak- 
ing in behalf of the nation. The circumstance was brought 
to my notice in examining what we call the old claims for 
French spoliations. On the 6th February, 1778, the 
Congress of the United States concluded a treaty of alli- 
ance with France, guarantying to her perpetually the 
possession of her West India islands. At the same time 
when this treaty was signed, Congress had absolutely no 
power at all, except a revolutionary authority depending 
upon voluntary obedience. The articles of confederation 
were not signed until four months afterwards, and yet this 
Congress plunged the nation into an agfeement, which 
the treaty-making power of the present constitution would 
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never venture to.assume. And yet, when the obligations |average rate of the duty on the entire importation of fo- 
of this guaranty became oppressive, no one ever thought reign goods under the act of July 14, 1832, including free 
of disputing the authority by which the encumbrance was | goods, taking the imports of 1831 as the basis of calcula- 
assumed... In the correspondence- between Jefferson tion. Applying this rule to the nett import of $66,200,000, 
{whilst Seeretary of State) and Hammond, the former |the amount of revente will be $15,660,000, from which 


distinctly: took the ground that foreign. nations were sup-|is to be deducted more than $1,000,000, for expenses of - as 


posed to have a knowledge of the powers of the Federal | collection, and $500,000 for a reduction on wines. after 
Government; and yet the same officer never thought of} the 3d of March, 1834, the permanent nett revenue wilt 
questioning the authority under which the treaty of 1778 }be $14,360,000; and even this is too high, according to the 
was made, although he was, in my opinion, more embar-|average assumed by the Secretary of the Treasury, bes 
rassed in conducting the correspondence to whieh that .cattse the committee have founded their average rate at 
treaty gave’ rise, thas in any. other period of his hfe. {25 2-3 per cent. upon the importations of 1831; whiely 
‘Phat the treaty-making power is more extensive under | contained an amount altogether greater than the average 
the present constitution, than it was under the confederacy, of six years, of wool, woollens, and cottons, paying duties 
must be admitted by all; and yet, if the theory of nullifi-| much above the average; and after taking into the esti- 
cagion be true, all the obligations incurred with nations | mate about two millions of extra ‘importation of worsted 
having commercial treaties of reciprocity with us, may be | stuffs, the result will be a reduction of the average rate of 
rendered'nugatory by the action of a single State. ' duty from 23.66 per cent. to 22.44; and thus rendering 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will not suffer myself to stray | the nett revenue $800,000 further, to $13,560,000. Then, 
into.the discussion of matters foreign, in a great measure, jsir, I try another process. So late as the 4th June fast, 
to the. subject now under deliberation. I think that it is {the Secretary of the Treasury furnished us a table of thé 
time to take the preliminary question upon the bill be- 
fore the committee, and will no longer be an obstacle 


the chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, taking 
in the way of such a desirable event. the import of 1830 as the basis of importation. That im- 
Mr. H., having concluded, port was $70,876,000, or, deducting exports of foreign 
Mr. W. B. SHEPARD moved that the committee rise. | goods, $14,387,000, gives $56,489,000 as the nett amount 


The motion was catried: Yeas 77, nays 71. of foreign imports for that year, and the nett revenue on. 
_ Fhe committee rose accordingly at a quarter past 6 | those imports was ascertained to be $12,763,000. , The 
o’clock. ‘bill of the 14th of July reduced the duties on silks, linens, 


4&-motion being made for adjournment, tea, and coffee, a million of dollars below those caleuluted 
Mr. WHITE, of New York, demanded the yeas and {in that table, or, allowing for debentures, $800,000, Teav- 
nays. They were taken, and stood as follows: Yeas 85, | ing the nett revenue, on the basis of the import of 1830, 
nays 75. So the House adjourned. something below $12,000,000. Now, if $56,489,000, the 
nett import of 1830, gives $12,000,000, $66,200,000, the 
nett average import of six years, will give eed ratartae 
cya d < as the nett revenue arising from the basis assumed by the 
ESTIMATED REVENUE, ‘Secretary of the Treas; subjeet, however, to the re- 
The resolution moved by Mr. Arrrrrox, and under f| duction of $500,000 for the reduced duty on wines after 
discussion yesterday, coming up to-day, and the question | March, 1834, leaving $13,800,000 as the actual revenue, 
being taken on the motion of Mr. Cray, of Alabama, to |instead of the $18,000,000 of the Secretary ofthe Treasury. 
lay the resolution on the table, it was negatived: Yeas 53,} Mr. A. asked whether any gentleman could show a re- 
nays 71. sult different from this. Mr. A. did not, indeed, see how 
Mr. APPLETON then said that it had been with ex-{the amount could rise even so high as fifteen milhons, ade 
treme surprise that he had discovered that any disposition |mitting the basis taken by the Secretary to be a correct 
existed to lay these resolutions on the table. Nor could fone. It was true, indeed, that the Committee of Ways 
this be the case, as it seemed to him, unless the nature jand Means had assumed as their basis that the imports 
and object of the resolution had been misunderstood. ‘Fhe j| would amount to 100 millions. But this was too mon- 
whole object of the bill at présent before Congress was to |strous an assumption to need refutation. ‘Fhe year from 
reduce the revenue to the expenditures of Government. {the 1st of April, 1831, to the Ist of April, 1833, was one 
That was the only ground on which the bill had been |of monstrous overtrade, and swelled enormously the offi- 
brought forward. Now the first of the resolutions he had | cial inports of 1831 and 1832, Mr. A. bad obtained frony 
offered pursued the very words of the Secretary of the/the treasury quarterly returns of the last two years, 
Treasury in his report, in which the Secretary declared f (which were not before the Housc.}: 
that, taking the average importations of the last six years,] As to the second resolution, whoever would turn to the 
the revenue under the existing law of 14th July last might | message of the President of the United States, and espe- 
be estimated at cighteen millions of dollars. Now, Mr. {cially to the report of the Sccretary of the Treasury at 
A. said that there was no process of calculation by which [the commencement of this session, would find the fact put 
he was able to make the average more than fifteen mil- | forward, that the Secretary of the Treasury had at the last 
lions. His object was to ascertain by what process of eal- [session recommended a reduction of the duties to the 
culation the Seerctary of the Treasury came to the result {amount of the expenditures of the Government, and that 
of $18,000,000. When gentlemen voted against such an|the failure of Congress to meet those recommendations 
inquiry, the natural inference would seem to be, that they {furnished the ground and oceasion for further reduction; 
feared the Secretary had been in the wrong, and were {and yet, to my utter astonishment, as I stated on a former 
_ afraid to examine. He would in a few words present to {occasion in Committee of the Whole, I find, by accurate 
the House the process of calculation by which he had ar- f calculation, that the reductions en the articles of low 
rived at the conclusion he had stated. woollens, stuffs, silks, linens, coffee, tea, and wines, 
The average gross amount of foreign imports for the [amount to $3,377,026; whilst the additions on the articles 
last six years, including 1832, is $86,200,000, from which, | of wool, woollens, including flannels and carpetings, sew-" 
deducting $20,000,000, the average amount of foreign [ing silks, indigo, and salt, amount to $2,322,289; leaving 
goods exported, $66,200,090, remains a3 the nett amount {the actual reductions made by the bill of the 14th July, 
of foreign goods imported, on which the revenue is to be }1832, $1,054,737 greater than those proposed by the Se- 
levied. Now, the table annexed to the report of the Com-|cretary of the Treasury in his bill communicated to this 
mittee of Ways and Means gives 23 2-3 per cent. as the | House. 


Turspay, Janyary 29. 


revenue which would accrue under the bill reported by i> 
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These two facts seem to me to lie at the very foundation 
of the question of acting upon the tariff at all.. If my 
-statements are correct, there is not the slightest pretext 
for reducing the revenue at all. If they are not correct, 

T wish to.be corrected. The refusal to apply to the pro- 

. per quarter. for information would seem to imply that the 
friends of the administration have no confidence in the 
general statements of the Secretary of the Treasury, that 
the matter will not bear examining. These returns went 
to show-a difference of nine millions in the last quarter, 
ending the 30th of September last, compared with the cor- 
responding quarter of 1831, and five millions in the pre- 
vious quarter; and every gentleman acquainted with the 
actual state of the trade and commerce of the country, 
knows very well that a reduced importation continues, and 
must continue for a long time to come; so that the average 
of $86,200,000 for several years‘to come must be consi- 

dered a full, if not a high estimate. i 

Asto the estimates of the Committee of Ways and Means, 

‘as another proof of the incorrectness of those estimates, 

-they had assumed the average of debentures, and expen- 

‘ses of collection, at 20 per cent. on the gross amount of 

duties, Mr. A. denied this to be the true average; and 

Pit were, it was no rule on which to calculate for the fu- 

ture; for there was no necessary ratio between debentures 

and imposts. “The only case in which it had been applied 
under the existing rates of duties, was to be found in the 
estimate of the 4th of June, (Doc. 264,) in which the 
gross revenue is stated to be $16,738,037; the debentures, 

bounties, and expenses of collection, $3,975,000; being 24. 

per cent. instead of 20, as asserted by the committee. 

Mr. CLAY said he had moved to lay the resolutions on 

the table, because he thought that all the objects of the 
‘resolutions could be obtained from the Secretary’s re- 
port, and on looking into that report he found he was not 
mistaken. He should send a portion of the report to the 

Clerk’s table to be read, which would show this. But he 

¿wished to know why the offering of these resolutions had 

“been kept until now. The report of the Secretary had 

‘been before the House since the 5th of December. Could 

“not the gentleman have discovered the supposed error of 

the Secretary before this time?’ 

The inquiry would have come with a much better grace 
from the gentleman, if he had brought it forward before 

» the present bill had been for weeks before the House. He 

_-c:gould conceive no motive for such a procedure, unless it 
was a desire to consume time and to delay action. Should 
the call be agreed to, then. the House would be told that 
they must not act until it had been answered. ; 

Mr. C. was against every thing of this sort, and he pro- 
tested against them. ‘The Secretary had told the gentle- 
man what his data were. If he should now send a new 
calculation, some other gentleman would probably find 
some error in that; and then there must be a new call; and 
where is the business to end? Mr. C. concluded by mov- 
wing to postpone the consideration of the resolutions until 
the 2d day of March next. 
= Mr. APPLETON said that he might sooner have offer- 
“ced the resolutions had he sooner made, most unexpected- 
ly, the discovery on which they were founded. As to 
What the gentleman had caused to be read at the Clerk’s 
table, it was the very clause to which he had himself re- 
ferred; that clause gave the result to which the Secretary 
scame; but it gave no grounds on which the conclusion 
was founded. What Mr. A. wanted to know was, how 
the Secretary came to such a result. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had voted to lay the reso- 
lutions upon the table; but it was not from any want of 
courtesy towards the gentleman from Massachusetts, but 
the House was passing resolution after resolution, to call 
‘upon the Secretary for information, which every member 
had as much in his own power as the Secretary. 

Mr. C. had listened to the very ingenious calculations 


of the gentleman; and he placed about as much reliance 
upon them as upon the estimates from the Committee of 


Ways and Means, and no more. The gentleman would 
have the House to believe that they had last year reduced 
the revenue, not by three millions—nor five millions—but 
ten millions! Could any one want any data to discover. 
the folly and falsity of such a calculation? Such caleula- 
tions showed a want of tact, a want of knowing how to 
arrive at just results. Should the gentleman obtain the 
information he sought, still he must pardon Mr. C. if he 
refused to believe that the revenue had been reduced nine 
or ten millions. Without going into any details of calcu- 
lation, he was disposed to believe that the estimates of 
the Secretary were made with as much accuracy,as any 
estimates could be expected to be made. Mr. C. however, 
was for rejecting all their arithmetical calculations—he 
placed no reliance upon them. However, as a mere ques- 
tion of curiosity, he would not refuse the inquiry: but the 
answer would come after the bill had been acted upon. 

Mr. APPLETON replied, that he asked no vote from 
the gentleman from New York on courtesy; he desired 
no gentleman’s vote on any such ground. The gentleman 
had said, he would place no reliance on his [Mr. A.’s} 
calculations. When the gentleman had said this, Mr. A. 
thought the gentleman was coming out with a counter 
statement—a counter calculation... But no such thing bad 
appeared. Now it was said, and said truly, that ‘figures 
could not Jie.’ And Mr. A. was willing to put his own 
calculations against the gentleman’s. But since the gen-. 
teman had chosen to put his own calculations in competi- 
tion with Mr. A.’s, he would say, that in all the calcula- 
tions which had come either from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, or the Secretary of the Treasury, he had 
found nothing that would compare with the gentleman’s 
assertion that the protected articles amounted to fifty mil- 
Hons! f 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said, that if the gentleman would 
take as much pains on the subject of tonnage— 

Here Mr. CLAY called to order. Gentlemen were re- 
ferring to matters which had no relation to the resolutions. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG resumed. The gentleman had 
said that figures never lied. But Mr, C. had put the he 
on all those which contradicted the statements from the 
treasury. But it was not true that figures never hed. ` 
It was an old adage, that in matters of finance figures did 
not teH truth. When the gentleman undertook to correct 
his calculations, he hoped the.gentleman would furnish a 
little information on the subject of the domestic and forcign 
tonnage of this country: a subject far more important than 
that involved in the gentleman’s resolutions. 

The question was now put on Mr. Crax’s motion to 
postpone, and decided by yeas and nays: Yeas 78, nays 82, 

So the House refused to postpone. . y 

Mr. VERPLANCK now moved for the orders of the 
day. 

Mr. E? EVERETT hoped.the gentleman would defer 
this motion until the question should be taken on the mat- 
ter which the House had just refused to postpone. ` 

Mr. VERPLANCK declining, seen he cae 

Mr. DICKSON demanded the yeas and nays. on."pro- 
ceeding to the orders of the day. They were taken, and 
stood—yeas 94, nays 67. ; 

[The resolution was on a subsequent day agreed to 
without further debate.] ae . 

So the House proceeded to the orders of the day, and, 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Waxxe in the chair, and resumed the consi- 
deration of the : 


TARIFF BILL. 
Me. WILLIAM B. SHEPARD being entitled. to thé 


tloor, rose to address the committee. He said he had 
moved last night that the committce should rise, not be- 


as 
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cause he had any thing to say, that could not be as well 
said then as now, or that he had not as lief say then as 
now, but. because he had not the physical ability, after a 
session of six- hours, to-give coherency to the few ideas 
with which it was his intention to trouble the committee. 
Yam well aware, said Mr. S., that every gentleman here 
is desirous of disposing: of this tedious subject, without 


more debate; none can be more tired of it than I am. 


Man has been denominated by some enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of political economy, an animal that makes ex- 
changes; he has here been called a plundering animal; 
were T permitted to add one to the many definitions which 
have been given by philosophers of that singular creature, 
I should say he is an animal that makes tariff speeches. 
The definition would undoubtedly characterize him, as he 
is known in the United States, more particularly on this 
floor—here ‘* docti indoctique,” we all speak on this sub- 
ject; I shall, therefore, make no apology to the House 
for indulging a national propensity—‘*’tis no sin for a 
man to labor in his vocation.” Iam not, however, one 
of those gentlemen who believe that all knowledge on 
this subject is derived, like Falstaff’s knowledge of the 
true prince, from instinct; it is to me, viewed in any way 
{am capable of viewing it, a subject of great difficulty. 
It is peculiarly at this time a subject of fearful interest, 
and requiring for its adjustment all this House possesses 
of intelligence, integrity, and patriotism. Sir, I most 
solemnly believe the times require each man should speak 
out, candidly and freely, his real sentiments upon the 
subject of this protective policy; that a great responsibi- 
lity restsupon the members of this House, a responsibility 
which, if we fail now to meet, we basely abandon the 
high trust committed to our care. 

The United States exhibit, at this time, a spectacle hi- 
therto unseen and unknown upon earth; one that, for the 
credit of humanity, it is to be hoped will never occur 
again+a people endowed with all that heaven or earth 
can bestow to make them happy and contented, abound- 
ing in every thing essential to prosperity, and even gran- 
deur, among the nations of the world, (if the term is not 
offensive to some around me;) and yet, amidst”all these 
blessings, we daily hear it proclaimed, in bigh places, we 
are on the eve of revolution. A revolution to put down 
what? Some usurper living on the vitals of the communi- 
ty? Some conqueror revelling in the spoils of vanquish- 
ed provinces, snatching from wealth its abuadance, from 
penury its pittance, to swell the pride, the pomp, and 
power of an individual? No, sir! A revolution to put 
down the power of the majority of the people themselves 
~~a revolution which I can compare to nothing in the his- 
tory of the madness and folly of mankind, but the infidel 
fury of the anarchists of France, who desecrated the tem- 
ple of the only true God, to erect what they called the 
statue of reason in its stead. The nations of Europe are 
now contending for self-government: we scem to be get- 
ting tired of it: they are contending against the will and 
dominion of one man; some here complain of the dami- 
nion of the many. What, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, is called by an admiring world the beau ideal of liberty, 
T bave heard on this floor pronounced the perfection of 
despotism. Such, alas, is the unhappy, the miserable 
condition of poor human nature! 

Whatever may be the final action of Congress upon the 
subject of the revenue, nothing should be done without 
caution and deliberation, and after a careful inspection of 
our commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing situation. 
Upon our decision of this question rests the prosperity of 
every man in the community. F look, sir, uponthe man, 
who would disseyer these three great interests, indissolu- 
ble in their natural affinities, and essential to the prospe- 
rity of every great nation, as a mere empiric, a political 
quack whose nostrums may momentarily infuse vigor into 
the body politic, 
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pressed. . And unless the fickle legislation of Congress js 
to be the reproach of. our institutions, and the curse of 
the people of this country, we ought to place this matter 
on such a basis, that, hereafter, every man may rest se- 
cure, himself and his property,. of being under the pro- 
tection of equal, just, and permanent laws. For, if there 
is a'tyranny more pecaliarly hard tò- bear, more harass. 
ing to the spirit, itis that of fluctuating legislation. Its 
oppression is more severe from being unexpected; no in- 
dustry can obviate it, no sagacity can foresee it. 

When the tariff laws of 1824 and 1828 were under 
discussion, it was contended, with great force and justice 
by the anti-tariff party, that all free Governments should 
interfere as. little as possible with the domestic arrange- 
ments and industry of its citizens; that all material changes 
in the policy of a nation, the object of which was the 
transferring capital from one occupation to another, 


should be made with great caution, and only on great ` 


emergencies. If these propositions are true of such Go- 
vernments generally, they are still more worthy of atten- 
tion in a Government like ours, which is of strictly enu- 
merated powers, and dependent for its stability on public 
opinion--in a Government where the fashion of to-day 
may be reprobated by to-morrow; and an investment of 
capital, made under the sanction of the National Legisla- 
ture, may be prostrated by a fickle legislation, influ- 
enced by the whim and caprice of the moment, or the 
varying policy and interest of rival political parties. It 
was upon such principles of general reasoning that I am 
now, and always have been, opposed to the policy of the 
tariff laws. 

I thought such a system ought not to be forced on the 
country, but that every man should be permitted to fol- 
low such pursuits as were most congenial to his habits and 
disposition. That if by this policy the people advanced 
more slowly in the accumulation of property, they would 
be more virtuous, less exposed to the temptations of ex- 
traordinary wealth—a state of things but little congenial 
with plain republican institutions. I thought: likewise, 
that if the policy of protective laws was less doubtful, 
the tariff of 1828 was ill-judged and inexpedient. It 
attempted too much; it embraced subjects of opposite 
characters: while with one hand it gave a bounty, with 
the other it imposed a tax upon the same thing, showing; 


as has been correctly observed by the anti-tariff memorial, - 


that there was ‘fan avowed want of information on the 
subject; it would have been a wiser course to wait until 
that information was obtained.” In fact, sir, the tariff of 
1828 was not intended by many of those who assisted in 
making it, to aid peculiarly any species of manufacture 
except that of a President; and we ‘are now reaping the 
bitter fruits of such legislation. aide 

The act, however, has passed; it was imposed on the 
country for weal or for wo; it has disappointed in some 
measure the hopes of its friends and the predictions of 
its enemies; it is recorded among your laws, and no hu- 
man power can place the country in the same situation it 
was in prior to its passage. 

The question now, however, is not one of laying’ on, 
but one of taking off duties; we are inquiring how we 
shall provide for the present posture of affairs. Our na- 
tional debt is about to be paid off; we shall have upon our 
hands a large surplus revenue; how shall we relieve the 
country from the anticipated danger of this alarming ple- 
thora? We are told by some of our statesmen, (I beg 
pardon of the shades of the illustrious men who once 
bore that name, I meant some of our politicians, ) that the 
National Legislature cannot be trusted with one dollar 
more than the bare necessities the stern exigencies of the 
Government require. Bargain, intrigue, and corruption, 
we are told, will stalk barefaced and uncovered through- 
out this hall, unless speedily prevented. I have not yet, 


but eventually leave it haggard and de- tsir, lost all confidence in republican institutions; I do not 
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_ believe the people of this country are yet sufficiently 
` corrupted to send. members to this House basè enough, 
either to barter away their liberty. or squander their mo- 
ney; when J do believe it, I shall think- representative 
Governments a mere delusion. Y have, however, no ob- 


jection that gentlemen should estimate their power of 


resisting temptation by whatever standard they please. 


It is impossible at this period to discuss this matter of 


the tariff exclusively on its own merits; it has become so 
intermingled with all the political questions of the times, 
has been the cause of so much excitement, that it is thrust 
into every question and relation in society. In the few 
discursive remarks which Tintend making on this subject, 
Lhope the committee will pardon me, if, in following the 


è 


` ‘example of others, I talk about that subject most interest- 
ing to myself. It may very properly be asked, why this 


inordinate desire, at this session of Congress, to hurry 


through the House a bill of such vast importance as this 
The bill of July, 1832, has not yet gone in- 


eyidently is? 
to:operation; no man can tell its precise effect upon the 


revenue of the country. Has that bill been found to de- 
ceive its friends in reducing the revenue? - I will trouble 
the committee with a few words in relation to that mea- 
Tam more inclined to. do so, because I perceive it 
is about to be murdered in the womb; and before the final 
Hay- 
ing voted for that bill, in company with a large majority 
of my colleagues, and a majority of the Southern delega- 


sure. 


blow is struck, I will doit an act of passing justice. 


tion, as a hill to reduce the revenue of the Government, 


and to relieve the people from the pressure of the tariff 
system, I am surprised to find endeavors very industrious- 
ly made to circulate a belief, that, so far from alleviating 
the burdens of the South, they are aggravated by that 
Isaw an article in the Telegraph of this city, pub- 


bill. 
lished a few days ago, addressed to the people of Georgia, 
and bearing, among others, the signature of a gentleman 


marked. 
: payments, its increase of the value of the pound sterling, 


that this act is a concession, ‘ an effort to moderate the 


comes with the olive branch to give you future security. 


of every Southern anti-tariff gentleman who voted for the 
hill of 1832. 
posed that the slightest taint of inconsistency shall be at- 


men, or any party whatever. Upon the subject of this 
tariff I have acted upon but one set of principles, and up- 
on those same principles I intend to continue to act. 

< This is a repetition of a charge contained in an address 
published by the South Carolina delegation shortly after 
the close of the last session, and circulated very generally 
‘throughout the Southern country. These loving appeals 
to one’s constituents are not generally fair subjects of criti- 
cism; they are intended for the partial eye of friendship. 
Some of those’ names attached to these statements are, 
however, so notorious in connexion with thistariff matter, 
that they carry great weight with them among two-thirds 
_of-the people south of the Potomac; it therefore becomes 
Miecessary that even small errors, suchas great, minds inad- 
vertently make, should at-once: be corrected. It is very 
idle to say that the tariff bill of 1832 recognised the prin- 
ciple of protection; it recognised it no more and no less 


on, this floor, [Mr. Crarron,] containing the following 
words: “* The character of the act of 1832 is distinctly 
Its diminished credits, its requisition of cash 


its discriminating duties, will show that the burdens im- 
posed upon you are decidedly increased, yet you are told 


burdens of the South,’ that, like the travelled dove, it 


The treacherous kiss of Judas is not more deceptive. “A 
concession with the odious principle of protection retained 
‘as the permanent policy of the Government! No, it is no 
concession; its object is rather to lull you into false secu- 
nity.” ` This paper, although addressed to the people of 
Georgia, is evidently intended for the whole South, and 
conveys an imputation upon the intelligence and integrity 


As one of those individuals, I am not dis- 


tached to any vote of mine to gratify any man, any set of 


than every act for reducing revenue, or raising revenue, 
has done since the organization of the Government. The 
allegation, therefore, is merely-gratuitous. As regards 
s‘ diminished credits and cash payments,” the impolicy. of 
the existing law was so satisfactorily shown by the mémo- 
rial of the anti-tariff convention, that I voted to repeal: it, 
in compliance with the unanimous wish, as expressed in 
in.the memorial of the Southern people. 

Another source of lamentation is ‘* the increased value 
of the pound sterling.” By the law of 1799, tegulating 
the value of foreign coins, the pound sterling of England 
was estimated to be worth four dollars and forty-four 
cents of our currency; owing to the fluctuation in the re- 
lative value of gold and silver, its real value had become 
four dollars and eighty cents. I voted to put it at its true 
and real value, because I like to call things by their right 
names; I had, however, a still better reason: when I vote 
for a bill laying a duty of 10, 15, or 25 per cent., when I 
assist in publishing to the world that such a duty has been 
laid, I am desirous of dealing candidly and fairly with the 
public. would not assist in granting a boon in the first 
part of an instrument, and insert a condition in the latter 
part rendering the grant valueless. To have pursued a 
different course might have evinced more political cun- 
ning, but would not have added much. to the reputation 
of the American Congress; as one of the-humblest of its 
members, J am willing to share thé odium of that measure. 

The bill of July, however, it is said, makes discriminat- 
ing duties; it releases luxuries from taxation, and throws 
the burden of supporting the Government upon the ne- 
cessaries of life; it oppresses the poor; ‘ this is pitiful, 
*tis wondrous pitiful,” and, doubtless, has been the foun- 
dation of many a moving address and eloquent harangue. 
It may have been said in the furioso language of the day, 
that a grinding, cruel, and unrelenting majority of Con- 
giess, insensible to the miseries and sufferings of an op- 
pressed people, have had the unprecedented, enormous, 
and daring effrontery to grant to a high-toned and chival- 
rous people their tea and coffee without tax. Horrible 
as this charge seems to be, and alarming as it is to a con- 
scientious man, it is very easy to show that it comes with 
a very bad grace from the source it does, and, as applica- 
ble to the state of things in the South, has little or no 
foundation. It is difficult, in a country so prosperous as 
every part of the United States is, to draw a distinction 
between luxuries and necessaries; in every community, 
they are merely correlative terms; in rade and sivage 
states of-society, necessaries are such articles as sustain 
existence; as society advances in refinement, what was 
formerly a luxury becomes a necessary. I would here 
remark, that the argument of the honorable gentleman 
near me, [Mr..Cuoate,]} that the Southern people, in pro- 
portion to their wealth and population, are non-consum- 
ers, is literally true. 

It is perfectly well known to every gentleman familiar 
with the domestic arrangements of the mass of the South- 
ern people, that two-thirds of them are clad in their own 
domestic manufactures: I have known many planters, the 
owners of large families of slaves, who purchase’ nothing 
from the stores but iron, salt, tea, coffee, sugar, and a 
few other trifling articles of luxury or convenience. 
Now, is it not more important to these men that they 
should purchase such articles as tea and coffee cheaply, 
which are of daily and constant use, than the broadeloths 
of England? The latter surely are not so essential to their 
comfort, and the want of them’ is not depriving them of 
an article upon which they set much value. They prefer 
their own domestic, manufactures, and I hope the day 
never will arrive when the loom and the spindle are to be 
silent around the hearths of our fathers. To me there is 
no sight more cheering than of a family clad entirely by 
its own labor. “It presents a spectacle of substantial com» 
fort and sturdy independence, not surpassed in any quar- 
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ter of the globe. - I confess I nevef visit such scenes. with- exclusively, ¡was $2,074,831. Js this no relief to this 
éuf returning from them elevated: and purified in feeling;| class: of society? They must know otherwise if the 
I go back in imagination to other times, when the men of honestly believe they bear so large a share of the burden: 
homespun were legislating in’ your-halls of Congress, and land if we take into consideration the small class of indivi- 
fighting the batiles of the revolution, So long as the Fe- duals, even in. the South, directly interested in the pro- 
deral Government’s tax gatherer does not cross the doors} duction of these articles, the relief to them under this -> 
of this worthy -class of society, they are independent of| view.of their case, and by that bill, was of vast importance, < 
its legislation: secure in the ‘* noiseless ténor of their} But, sir, what becomes of this oppression on the poor? 
way;” they are happy, unmoiested by the visions of ava‘| Are the poor the growers of rice; cotton, and tobacco? or 
rice, or the dreams of ambition. If this distinction bea) was it intended. as a mere figure of speech, a pathetic 
tween ‘necessaries and luxuries were substantially true, appeal? — 
who has any right to complain? If luxuries tend to elevate 
manin the scale of social existence; if they follow in the 
march of civilization, and make a part of it, why, ina 
Government of equals, should not every thing that tends to 
refine our natures, to smooth the asperities of life, and 
elevate man in the scale of animated beings, be placed 
within the reach of the poorest individual in society? 
Having disposed of* the morality of this matter, let us 
now look to its logic. 1 will not take up the tariff bill of 
1832, and, comparing it with the act of 1828, ask gentle- 
men if a reduction of the duties on iron, on cotton goods, 
on sugar, on woollen cloths, on negro clothing, on blan- 
kets, &c., was not a reduction of the duties on the neces- 
saries of life: this would be confuting them by the plain 
rule of subtraction, a species of argument utterly beneath 
gentlemen who deal in the sublimities of metaphysics: 1 
will take the rule they themselves have furnished. : 
The theory which has produced such excitement inone| ‘But, sir, if the bill of 1832 was radically wrong, the 
portion of the South against the tariff, and which I pre-| same objections apply to the bill on your table; it has also 
sume is believed by all those who condemn the act of|the mark of the beast upon it. ` This billdoes not restore 
1832, if we include the ultra-tariff men, who, by their as-| the credit system; it does not restore the false valuation | 
sociations in that vote, illustrate the truth of the proposi-| of the pound sterling; it has likewise discriminating duties; 
tion, ‘f that the extremes are sometimes” nearer together] it only carries out the principle of the bill of 1832, and 
than the means,” is thys expounded, by one of its ablest} reduces the revenue nearer to the wants of the Govern- 
supporters: (Report of Committee of Ways and Means by|ment. Its discriminating duties are of a more partial 
Mr. McDuffie, February 8, 1832.) <“ As the restrictions| character than any bill ever presented to this House; it 
imposed upon the productions of Southern industry are} protects some species of iron (the most oppressive part of 
affected by the agency of indirect taxes, the burdens im-|the tariff) by a duty of 76 per cent.; while cotton goods, 
posed upon the planting States by the protecting system|a manufacture nearly acclimated, are protected by a duty 
are not very inaccurately measured by the amount of taxcs|of 20 percent. When, however, the contest is for prin- 
levied upon their productions. And when the inequality | ciple, 1 will not do any one the injustice to suppose that - 
of the Government disbursements are added to the ine-}moncy will answer, should it amount to thousands; and 
quality of contributions exacted by import duties, it may [unless that principle be yielded, nothing has been gained. 
be confidently affirmed that the burdens imposed upon|{ do not know how gentlemen will vote on the final pas- 
the planting States by the taxation, prohibition, and dis-|sage of this bill; all that Iam anxious about is, that if 
bursements of the Federal Government are more than|hereafter there should be any charge of inconsistency, it 
equal to the amount of taxes levied upon those imports may rest precisely where truth and justice demand. i 
which are obtained in exchange for the three great agri-| This act of 1832 was no favorite of mine: 1 was satis- 
cultural’ staples of cotton, tobacco, and rice. That alfied it would not answer the purpose for which it was 
duty upon an import is equivalent to the same amount of|intended, and that it did not extend its own principle 
duty upon the export which has been exchanged for it, is! sufficient for the occasion. During all the discussion on 
but.a self-evident proposition to all who correctly compre-|this subject, I watched the scene with a great deal of 
hend its import, ‘The planter is as injuriously affected by anxiety; I was desirous of seeing a deliberate: expression 
the one duty as he would be by the other, without any | of opinion between the two great antagonist principles 
reference whatever to his own consumption.” in the country, è proteétion and no protection;” or if 
Here is a direct and unequivocal admission that the| there were a third principle that would satisfy all parties. 
consumer of an article, as such, has no interest at all in|{ listened in vain for the latter principle; 1 heard, day 
the duty paid by that article; it is therefore of no import-| after day, speeches upon crude and ill-digested theories, 
ance to him whether the duty is ten, fifteen, or thirty|put heard nothing more practicable than the mode of 
per centum, nor from what article the revenue is collect-| concession proposed in the bill of 1832 
ed. Now, if-this proposition is true, and I admit its truth} The principle of collecting the revenue of the Govern- 
for the present occasion, the growers of rice, cotton, and| ment from one set of articles in order to give incidental 
tobacco, which articles constitute two-thirds of the Ame-| protection to the manufactures of the acute establishes 
rican productions exchanged for foreign goods, pay two- nothing new in our legislation; itis a doctrine ‘as old as 
thirds of the gross amount of duties charged on foreign | the constitution; and in 1816, when this matter of the 
importations, or, as has been estimated, forty percent., al tariff first began, it was distinctly admitted by the anti- 
per cent. somewhat below the true amount. Letus apply | tarif party. When the tariff of 1816 (the i e of all 
this rule to the reduction of duties by the tariff of 1832,} our wo) was under discussion, Mr. Telfair oE Gor ia 
to ascertain the relief yielded to the rice, cotton, and to-|a strenuous opposer of that bill, said ‘the would not den 
bacco men. If the reduction of the revenue by the bill of] that, in the imposition of Janes for th 3 f re z 
Jaly, 1832, amounted to $5,187,078, as was estimated by | nue, it is wise to select your objects; that unile “he ore 
the Treasury Department, the relief to those individuals, ginal intent is secured, the interest of the manufacturer 


Spargere ambiguas voces 
` In vulgum, 

Had I voted against the bill, believing this modern doc- 
trine, I should have felt myself bound, as a consistent 
man, to have gone home and told my constituents that a 
proposition was made in Congress to relieve them from 
two millions of their burdens, which I had rejected with 
scorn, but that I had brought them the glorious remedy 
of nullification. I knew the temper of that people too 
well; I knew they were devotedly attached to the Union. 
of these States, as the last hope of liberty upon earth, 
and that they were not inclined to jeopard it upon a doubt. 
ful point of political economy. Whenever, sir, I persuade 
the people whom I represent, to resist the Jaws of, this 
Government, it will be such resistance as freemen should 
make, with arms in their hands, and not a pettifogging 
chicanery through the courts. f 
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‘igvegatded as. an incidental consideration.” — It is- not, 
„however, necessary to ga so far back in our history for a 
legislative recognition of this principle. The present 
President of the United States, in his message to this 
House, of. December 8; 1829, said: “ Looking forward 
“tothe period, not far distant, when a sinking fund will 
fio longer be required, the duties on those articles of im- 
“portation which cannot come in competition with our 
productions, are the first that should engage the atten- 
tion of Congress in the modification of the tariff. Of 
these, tea and coffee are the most prominent; they enter 
largely into the consumption of the country, and have 
hecome articles of necessity to all classes, A reduction, 
therefore, of the existing duties will be felt as a common 
benefit; but, like all other legislation connected with 
commerce, to be efficacious and. not injurious, it should 
‘ be gradual and certain.” In compliance with this Exe- 
eutive recommendation, the chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means of that day [Mr. McDurrir] reported 
abill-to this House reducing the duty on tea and coffee, 
‘which became a law, and which 1 voted for with great 
pleasure. es : 
sieThe address of the anti-tariff convention of Southern 
people, assembled. in Philadelphia, in 1831, likewise ad- 
mits the constitutionality ofa tariff for incidental protec- 
tion. That address, said to have been written by one of 
the gentlemen who signs this Georgia manifesto against 
the act of July, 1832, (Mr. Berrien,) contains these 
words: ‘ They admit the power of Congress (speaking 
of the opinion of the South) to lay and collect such duties 
as they may deem necessary for the purposes of revenue, 
and within these limits so to arrange these duties as inci- 
, Mentally, and to that extent, to give protection to the 
© manufacturer.” ‘ 
“It seems to me, if we were to raise a revenue by imposts, 
at isa matter of but little consequence to the community, 
generally, upon what articles it is raised. Take, for ex- 
‘ample, sugar and coffee. Can it make any difference to 
consumer of these two articles (I take it for granted 
is the only person concerned) whether he pays two 
"Syda half cents a pound on sugar, and a half a cent on 
coffee, or three cents on sugar, and nothing on coffee? 
T-contend it does not; the drinker of a cup of coffee nei- 
ther feels nor cares upon which of the two articles he pays 
the duty. It makes, however, a vast difference to a large 
and valuable interest in the nation; for by one process 
‘YOU injure the sugar planter, without communicating a 
benefit: to any interest whatever. If it really makes any 
difference to the mass of the community, of such vast 
magnitude, upon what articles the revenue of the coun- 
try is raised, I confess I cannot perceive it, and I pre- 
sume it is only visible to our political metaphysicians, who 
4 Have optics keen, full well I ween, 
7 *"Yo see what js not to be seen,” > 
Once assertion, T presume, is as good as another in this 
Matter; I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying” that, 
under all the circumstances of the case, and considering 
the situation of the country, the act of 1832 was a great 
and valuable concession of the majority of this House to 
he allered grievances of the minority. For if there is a 
inciple which should be held sacred in the legislation 
his country, it is, that an interest created by the law 
should not be wantonly destroyed by the law. If, more- 
over, the bill of July was not as beneficial to the South 
asit might have been, it.was, in some measure, the fault 
of the South. The bill, as originally reported, contained 
a.clause giving partial relief to the shipping interest of 
the country, from the excessive burden laid on that inte- 
rest by the tariff of 1828: this clause was struck out by 
Guthern votes. It requires, I should suppose, no arga- 
Ment to prove that a free trade people ought to encou- 
‘age the shipping interest; and if the people of the South 
are, as we have been told, industriously engaged in manu- 
Vor. IX.~91 2S 


should be levelled with the dust, it would be an un g: 
duty to vote a benefit to. myself which would be: the enx 
tire ruin of another. - A few summers ago, while. flying, 
from the demon of ill health, I visited New England. “I 
found her towns and villages crowded with an industrious: 
and enterprising population; her hills and valleys redolent 
with. health, prosperity, and contentment. Every mind 
seemed to be intent; every hand was occupied. The 
world does not contain a more flourishing community. 
There the advantages of education. are. extended to the ` 
poorest individual in society, and that society receives its 
remuneration in its sober, industrious, and economical 
habits. If the divine Plato were alive, he would no 
longer draw upon his imagination for a specimen. of a 
perfect republic; he would there find a. community in 
which the humblest individual had the same voice with 
his. more wealthy neighbor in laying. the public burdens 
for the public welfare. Idsked myself if it were possi- 
ble that the prosperity of this people could be the hot- 
bed production of an artificial system, or rather if it were 
not the result of long continued toil,.-of an industry that 
never tired, of an economy that: never. slept. «I looked 
upon the scene around me with no feeling of murmuring 
discontent; I felt the more rejoiced -that it was a part of 
my country. . 

«< Homo sum humani nila me alierium puto” was said 
by a freed Roman slave. Those persons who will study 
the mode of assessing taxes in New England for schools 
and other purposes, her town meetings, in fact, the whole 
organization of society in that community, must have. a 
strange misapprehension of things if they can discover. 
any aristocratic principle. They will find, however, 
an elasticity of character, of facility of adapting their situa- 
tion to the times, great moral energies which will enable 
them, should your legislation prostrate them to the earth, 
to rise, like Antæus, with new vigor from the fall. 

It is contended by some of those persons who complain 
the most of the operation of the General Government, 
(Mr. McDuffie’s speech, May, 1852,) that it could ’no 
longer be disguised that, under the unjust legislation of 
Congress, and without any agency of Providence, a radi- 
cal hostility of interests existed between the two. great 


* This allusion will be unintelligible to those persons ` 
who have not attended to the discoveries which have 
been made in political science within the last three years 
at Washington. It is very gravely contended in the report 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, above mentioned, 
‘that whether the duty be laid on the export or the import, 
it is equally laid, in both cases, upon the production. of 
the planter. There cannot be a more palpable and de- 
lusive error than the vulgar notion that imported. mana- 
factures, which have been purchased by the: agricultural 
staples of this country, are foreign productions. < They. 
are as strictly and exclusively the productions-of: domes- 
tic industry as if they were manufactured in the United 
States. Looking, then, at the planting and manufac- 
turing States with the eye of an enlightened:philosophy, 
these two great divisions of the Union must ‘be regarded 
as devoting their capital and labos.to.the production of 
the same articles for the very same market. The South- 
ern States manufacture by the agency of ploughs, and. 
hoes, and horses, what the Northern States manufacture 
by the agency of machinery,” &c. The whole ingenuity 
of this argument consists in. confounding the meaning of 
two very plain- words, viz. property and production—an 
indistinctness of perception, which is occasionally the ruin 


lof many. ingenious gentlemen. 
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subdivisions:of this. confederacy.: ‘Now, ‘sir, I deny. that! 
such hostility does exist,.or tbat -there is any fair reason 
for presuming it-can be made “by any legislation of Con- 
gress tocexist.. The great father of our institutions, fore- 
seeing this state of things, has told‘us that: upon. this rock’ 
we.were likely to: split: -He has implored us, in his last 
advice, to: resist such: an:impression; to scout such:an idea. 
. Weare daily becoming more and more the same peo- 
ple in our--habits, pursuits, and interests; and travellers 
have already remarked the sameness of American life and 
manners... ‘The constant.and daily communication among 
our-people is wearing away by the friction of social inter- 
course, the petty prejudices of situation. _** Mountains 
interposed, no longer make enemies of nations.” I knew 
that there was a party in this. country dating their origin 
fromthe adoption of the constitution, who have always 
been ‘endeavoring to persuade the people of the different 
States that they have contrariant interests—a party com- 
posed of restless, ambitious spirits, who had “rather be 
the first man of an Alpine village than the second man at 
Rome.” I did, however, hope that this sect was gradu- 
ally.dwindling.into insignificance. - 1 firmly believe the 
interests of the different sections of this country so de- 
pendent on each other, that it is impossible for one part 
permanently to flourish without communicating its pros- 
perity to those around it: this fact has been satisfactorily 
attested by the astonishing results of the internal improve- 
ment of the country. Who has not heard of a new 
world brought into existence in the western part of New 
York by the genius of Clinton? With a mind soaring 
above the iniserable economists of his day, he penetrated 
the. mysteries of nature, dissipated the prejudices of the 
weak, the fears of the timid, and, like Columbus, opened 
a new world to the enterprise of his countrymen. Why, 
then, should I, or any man, wish to cripple the prosperity 
of two-thirds of this Union with the vain or illusory idea 
of benefiting the other third? : 

This question of the tariff has been discussed repeat- 
edly, and very properly as one peculiarly interesting to 
the South. I will consider it, for a few moments, as it 
affects that portion of the country. In doing so, I shall 
consider: it entirely as a question of compromise: I have 
not that contempt for compromise which some gentlemen 
seem to entertain. If we were legislating for a horde of 
savages who chased their daily food over the neighboring 
hills, and, in case of accident, depended upon plunder or 
the roots of the forest for subsistence, we might despise 


| all compromise; but in legislating for a highly refined and 


artificial state of society, we should remember that civi- 
lization is the result of compromise. Our constitution is 
“itself the result of compromises and the history of the very 
clauses under which we are now acting (with which I will 
not trouble the House) is a strong illustration of its gene- 
ral character, 

It is very common, in the political manoeuvring of this 
country, to start a theory, and, by way of giving it cur- 
rency and enlisting the prejudices of an ardent people, 
to call it the Southern doctrine. On “argument alone 
my faith is founded,” and I shall support no doctrines 
and no theories my understanding docs not teach me are 
correct and proper. 
system in general, I do not think it that © monstrum kor- 
rendum” some gentlemen seem to suppose it. I neither 
think it produces the bilious fever at Charleston, nor the 
yellow fever at New-Orleans: it has sins enough of its 
own to. bear; I will not saddle it with those of the ima- 
gination, 

The great doubt originally entertained upon the capa- 
city of this country to manufacture for itself, caused many. 
persons to oppose the system. It was thought premature; 
that the country was too young; that we had too much 
waste land, offering a healthier and better occupation for 
our population. The experiment has, howeyer, been 


Although 1 am opposed to the tariff|.preservation of the Union itse 


tried; the country ‘has paid. part. of the cost of the experi- 
ment. It is now admitted-that we manufacture some ars o 
ticles as cheap in this country as in any other, and we have: 
been informed by documents laid ‘on our tables, that 
$250,000,000 are. invested. in:the different manufactorieg 
of the country: `. Can this amount of capital be-destroyed. +: 
in any part of our country without producing distress and 
embarrassment throughout its wide border? I should supe, 
pose no political economist.could for a moment doubt up- 
on such a proposition; at all events, I am satisfied it would 
very seriously affect that section of the country. whose iti- 
terests are confided to my care. ` i 
` Hfthere are any two sections of this country designed 
by nature for a close political and commercial union, they 
are the southern part of the Chesapeake bay, the seacoast 
of North Carolina, and the New England States. Our 
earliest colonial history contains the most satisfactory evi- 
dence of this connexion; the cheap ‘navigators ‘of the 
North then formed, and yet form, our principal means of 
intercourse with the markets of the world; while, at the; 
same time, New England is becoming a great and grow: : 
ing consumer of our products. Of the article of South- 
ern corn, alone, the towns of Boston and Providence con- 
sumed, in 1831, 897,793 bushels. Would it not then be 
madness to destroy this market, without some positive and 
certain assurance of bettering the condition of the coun», ; 
try? As gentlemen tell us, therefore, this is entirely a 
cent, per cent, question, let the corn planter ask himself 
if he is not willing to pay a higher duty on broadcloth’ - 
than on coffee, for a few years, sooner than prostrate his 
best customer, and drive him to the fertile lands of Mi- : 
chigan and Indiana for a maintenance, nA 
I said that the bill on your table carried out the princi- 
ple of the act of 1832, and reduced the revenue of the 
country nearer the wants of the Government. It does 80, 
with a few exceptions. Where those exceptions propose: 
to impose a duty, I shall vote againstthem. shall, there- 
fore, vote for the amendment before us, for striking out 
the duty on tea and coffee. I cannot, in January, vote to 
puton a duty which, in July preceding, I voted to take 
off, when no sufficient reason has been assigned for doing, 
so inconsistent an act. Were I to give such a vote, I 
should in truth suppose I deserved some of the epithets 
which have been so liberally bestowed upon the Congress 
of the United States that passed the act of July, 1832. 
The duty on tea and coffee is likewise a violation of the 
principle on which the bill is reported, which, if I under- 
stand it, is to reduce the revenue to the wants of the 
Government, committing as little violence as possible to 
the existing interests of the country. This is the princi- 
ple contained in the President’s annual message, where 
he says, ‘the soundest. maxims of public policy, and the 
principles upon which our. republican institutions are 
founded, recommend a better adaptation of the revenue 
to the expenditure; and they also require that.the ex- 
penditure should be limited to what, by an economical 
administration, shall be consistent with the simplicity of 
the Government, and necessary to an efficient public ser- 
vice. In effecting this adjustment, it is due, in justice 
to the interests of the different States, and even of the 
If, that the protection af- 
forded by existing laws to any branches of the national 
industry should not exceed what may be necessary to 
counteract the regulations of foreign nations, and to se- 
cure a supply. of those articles of manufacture essential to 
the national independence and safety in time of war. -If 
upon investigation, it shall be found, as it is believed it- 
wil be, that the legislative protection granted to any 
particular interest is greater than is indispensably requi; 
site for these objects, I recommend that it be gradually 
diminished, and that, as far as may be consistent with 
these objects, the whole scheme of ‘duties be reduced to 
the revenue standard as soon as a just regard to the faith 
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of the Government, and to the: preservation: of the large 
capital invested in establishments of domestic industry, 
will permit.” . 
That the revenue should. be reduced to the wants of the 
‘Government; is one of those plain and palpable truths 
which T suppose would be assented to on all sides. In 
‘fact, this proposition has been admitted by several gentle- 
men who are opposed to all the provisions of this bill. T 
would, therefore, observe to the gentlemen, that, as they 
have the majority on this floor, if this bill is injudicious 
they ought to amend it in such a way as to reduce the re- 
venue six millions of dollars, the surplus mentioned by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with as little injury as pos- 
sible to themselves, For it never can be expected that 
the people of this country will consent to pay more mo- 
ney than is necessary for the ordinary wants of the Go- 
vernment, either for the protection of manufactures, in- 
ternal improvements, or any other purposes. 
+- And yet, sir, I would not narrow down the Government 
to a mean and niggardly economy. 
© ‘That-a duty on imports is necessarily a tax on any part 
of the community, although the converse of the proposi- 
tion is paradoxical at first sight, I do not think has been 
satisfactorily maintained. Take, for example, the arti- 
cles of salt, coffee, and mola:ses: on these three articles 
the Congress of the United States have been reducing the 
duties, with the view of reducing the price of them to the 
country; and yet such has not been the result. We find 
that when we took the duty off of salt in this country, 
the article rose in the West Indies; the truth is, the pos- 
session of the American market is so essential to the pro- 
ducers of these articles, that they are obliged to have it 
at all hazards, and, consequently, whenever Congress 
lays aheavy duty, their profits are reduced down to the 
lowest ebb that will sustain the business their situation 
compels them to follow. 
“And yet these facts, curious as they appear, are but fal- 
lacious grounds for a Government to lay heavy duties; al- 
though the consumers of the country, as such, may be but 
Bittle interested in the matter, the commerce of the coun- 
try is vitally interested. In proportion as we cultivate an 
intercourse with those nations, who, by position or by na- 
tural advantages in the production of such articles as are 
necessary for our comfort or pleasure, are disposed to 
trace with us on fair terms of reciprocity, we promote the 
general welfare of society, and give a stimulus to the 
commerce of the country, which, next to agriculture, 
should be the favorite of the nation. Should it be true, 
therefore, that the consumer of coffee would be no wise 
interested, whether there is a duty on it or not, still, the 
ship owner, who transports the article, the corn planter 
and the limber getter, whose productions are exchanged 
for it, are interested that the trade should be on the most 
liberal footing. Iwill not, therefore, as a representative 
of a portion of this interest, assist in laying a burden on it, 
not required by the policy of the Government, or essential 
to its revenue. 
„1 have no doubt, sir, this tariff matter can be adjusted, 
if we will approach it candidly and fairly, divesting it of 
its political bearings, without producing injury or showing 
ubjust ‘partiality towards any portion of the country. In 
laying a revenue duty so as to give incidental protection, 
lét us select those manufactures whose interests are deep- 
ly rooted and widely spread throughout the country, viz. 
cottons, woollens, and sugar. 

It is said and admitted here, generally, that we manufac- 
ture coarse cottons in this country as cheaply as in any 
part of the world; the price being less than the duty, the 
duty, therefore, cannot possibly be a burden on any one. 
The memorial of the anti-tariff convention says, ‘the duty 
is nominal in reference to most goods under fifteen cents, 

- which not only are afforded as cheap by the American 
manufacturer as the foreign article, but compete with this 


in foreign markets.” Why then disturb it? Is it not: the 
part of wisdom to let well enough alone? =- Mgt 
`. The amount of cotton made in the United States, in the 
year ending in October, 1831, was 375,925,303: it 
1819, 87,397,645 lbs. There is now manufactu 
country more than one-fifth of the whole production, j 
one-third of what Great Britain manufactures at:the. pre- 
sent time. The manufacture of cotton has increased 100 

per cent. in the last four years, an increase greater than 
ever took place in Great Britain in the same space of time. 
These facts manifest, beyond all doubt, that this country 
is well adapted, both by situation and capacity, to sustain 
such a manufacture, as well as any other. country;. and, 
therefore, it deserves the attention of the Legislature.. We 
now produce 150,000,000 Ibs. more of cotton than Great 

Britain consumes, of all sorts. Where is this large sur- 
plus to find a purchaser? Shall we prefer to build up the 
manufactures of all other countries to our own? I-think 

when it is so very convenient and advantageous to our- 
selves, there is no great sin in permitting charity to begin 
athome. The cotton manufactured in this country amounts 
to about 214,882 bales; capital employed, 44,914,984 
dollars; annual value, 32,056,760 dollars; aggregate of | 
wages of hands employed, $12,155,723; employing about 
50,000 men and women. Doss not this benefit the grower 

of cotton? Ihave heard ‘it so very vehemently denied, 

that I am indisposed to hazard any opinion of my own. 

will, therefore, quote one that will be respected by. all 

parties. During the summer of 1831, a convention was 

held in Philadelphia, of persons opposed to the tariff; 

that convention was composed principally of Southern 

men; they appointed a committee to draught a memorial to 

Congress, pointing out the burdens of the tariff laws. 

That memorial was written by Mr. Gallatin, and, as might 
be expected, is incomparably the ablest exposition of the 
evils of the tariff these very prolific times have produced. 
In it are these words: ‘¢ Whatever impulse may have heen 
given to the production of American cotton by the do- 
mestic manufactures of that material, is therefore a clear 
gain to the community. ‘This, for the very reason that 
the amount cannot be calculated with precision, has, un- 
doubtedly, hgen greatly exaggerated. But it cannot be 
doubted that the consumption of cotton goods in the Unit- 
ed States has, toa certain extent, been increased by the 
establishment of domestic manufactures, and that the :fluc- 
tuations of price are lessened by having a greater number 

of markets; in this case one nearer, and so considerable, 

even though the aggregate of sales was not materially in- 
creased.” The cause of the fall of the price of raw cot- 
ton is thus accounted for: “The reduction of the price 

of the raw material was solely due to the increased supply 

compared with the demand.” ‘These admissions of the 
convention are very ungenerous; they are the ‘ unkind- 
est cuts of all;” the greatest of known rebukes is, ¢* out 
of thine own mouth I will condemn thee.” If, therefore, 

we are to believe the cotton planters’ memorial, and not 
their advocates on this floor, they are decidedly benefited 

by the tariff. It is not the least curious part of this mat- 
ter that, while this House was listening, day after day, to 
the most pathetic descriptions of the miseries and suffer- 
ings of the cotton planters, from the tariff, a memorial 
was laying on our tables emanating almost exclusively 
from this interest, admitting themselves benefited. 

Let us now examine what claims the article of sugar has 
to a slow death. When Louisiana was purchased from 
France, the cultivation of sugar had commenced in that 
country; common justice requires that we should not un- 
necessarily cause the planter to regret that he had ever 
exchanged the yoke ofthe Spanish or French monarchies 
for the free government of America. f 

At the close of the war in 1816, Congress added half a 
cent to the duty as a part of a general system, which duty 
has given a great stimulus to the cultivation of sugar in 


Louisiana; which country now produces two-thirds of the 
sugar consumed in the United States. I presume it will 
not be doubted: that the duty is essential to the prosperity 
of the plantations, and, without it, the cultivation of sugar 
must cease. “The present’ price of sugar is about five and 
‘a half-cénts* per pound in New Orleans: the whole ex- 
pense of producing sugar, 1 am informed, is about three 
and a half cents per. pound; leaving about two cents pro- 
fit tothe planter; which two cents are his means to pur- 
chase ‘slaves'and increase his ‘ctiltivation.. If, therefore, 
you diminish his profits one’ half cent, you diminish -his 
capacity to purchase one-fourth. The consumption of 
sugar in the United States amounts to about 150,000 hogs- 
heads, the crop of Louisiana to about 100,000... An. in- 
crease, therefore, of one-half the present number of slaves 
in that country must take place before the domestic con- 
sumption of sugar can be supplied. And when we take 
into consideration the astonishing increase, both in num- 
bers, and the means of consumption of the Northern, Mid- 
dle, and Western States, it is but fair to suppose that 
‘Louisiana will, for many years to come, furnish a market 
for the surplus slave labor of the South. The present 
number of’ slaves in the United States is about 2,153,370, 
"worth $430,674,000; the destruction of the sugar cultiva. 
tion would, undoubtedly, depress the price of slaves in 
proportion as the impetus it has hitherto given has in- 
creased it, which has been estimated, and 1 think very 
moderately, at $50 a head. An enormous depression of' 
the value of property for no conceivable benefit. The bill 
on the table does not propose to reduce the revenue by 
it; for it proposes to take a half cent off of sugar, and put 
a cent a pound on coffee. Now if the revenue is really 
wanting, why make this absurd exchange? If not, it must 
‘share the fate of every thing. There is no State in this 
‘Union whose prosperity is so closely interwoven with the 
welfare of the others, as Louisiana; she is a great consu- 
‘mer for the rest; her labor is drawn from the old Southern 
‘States to cultivate her fields; her clothing from the North, 
‘and her food from the West. It is worthy attention to 
remark the gradual reduction in the price of sugar, even 
under the duty of three cents per pound. During the last 
twelve years sugar has been gradually declining in price, 
‘until it has reached a depression somewhat below half its 
price in 1819 and 1820; nor is it altogether certain that, if 
‘the duty were entirely removed, the consumer would de- 
rive any immediate benefit, although ultimately the article 
would be cheaper. The price of an article is regulated 
‘by the proportion of supply to demand; unquestionably, 
‘therefore, if the duty were suddenly removed, prudence 
would dictate to the Louisiana planter to contract imme- 
diately his operations, in order to avoid ultimate ruin. Un- 
leas; therefore, the reduction of supply at home were re- 
‘lieved by the increase from abroad, the price would rise; 
which state ‘of things would, at all events, produce great 
fluctuations in the market. - The production of sugar is 
not like that of cotton or woollen goods; this article is an- 
nually produced in a limited section of country, and can- 
‘not be increased or diminished at will; the winds and the 
rains of heaven must be consulted. , 

if there is any part of the tariff system more peculiarly 
unjust and indefensible, it is the duty on iron; this is an 
article absolutely indispensable to every class in society, 
and yet it is more highly taxed by this bill than any thing 
‘else, and without a corresponding benefit. Upon rolled 
bar iron the duty is seventy-six per cent., on shect and hoop 
iron ninety-three per cent. Were I disposed to appeal 
to the meanest and basest passion that actuates the human 
mind, the passion of avarice, a passion that regards its per- 
sonal wants, its personal appetites as every thing, the suf- 
ferings of others, the glory and independence of the coun- 
try as nothing, it would be’an easy matter to produce an 
excitement against this unjust preference of one interest 
to another. ‘There is no article in the whole catalogue of 
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more favored by this bil] than‘any thing else. Why is this?’ 


Has Pennsylvania deserved-a better fate than any others: 
State in the Union? “Did she bring to the South in 1828," 
No, she wenti -< 


‘in her.utmost need,” one solitary vote? N 
in a solid phalanx. for thé ‘bill of abominations.” | And 
she isto be spared—the lightning glances over her, iHu- 


minates, but never touchesher. Happy Pennsylvania, she: 


has thirty eleetoral votes, and no candidate for the Presi- 


pdenėy! = 4 


|» It is said’by Mr. Gallatin, that ‘£ the iron works of West 


Pennsylvania were, and still continue to be, protected 
against foreign iron, and that made within one hundred 
miles of the seashore, by the expense of transportation, 
which is still forty dollars a ton.” There certainly, then, 


can be no propriety in taxing so greatly the whole sea- ` 


board, from Maine to Louisiana, to sustain a manufactate 
which cannot flourish under these natural advantages. 
The mountains of North Carolina are full of iron ore, and 
yet no reasonable man would think the Government jus- 
tifiable in placing a duty upon iron, sufficient to compen- 
sate the owners of those mines for making railroads and 
canals to bring their iron to market. Sir, I believe, if the 


duties on iron and hemp were removed, the much abused . 


tariff of 1832is preferable to the bill on your table. 


It requires, it has been said by an ingenious writer, a 


great deal of philosophy to observe that which is seen 


every day; if this were not true, it would be impossible 
to account for the discrepancy of opinions upon the prac- 
tical results of this protective system. Every one sees 
that the country is generally prosperous, for which differ- 
ent causes are assigned. J do not think the prosperity of 
this country dependent upon the action of the Govern- 
ment, nor is it desirable that it should be. Hbelieve there 
is an elasticity and vigor in the American character, that 
will adapt itself to any system the wisdom or folly of this 
House may adopt. That the tariff compels the consumers 
of many articles to pay more for them than they otherwise 
would, is true; but that it produces one-half of the evils or 
bencfits charged to it, is a position that has no existence, 
except in the heated imaginations of partisans. 

It issaid, all this may be true; but by some legerdemain 


not yet explained, although we have heard repeated at- > 
tempts, the whole burden is thrown upon the South, the 

tax-paying South. 
the country should claim the peculiar privilege of paying 
the taxes of the Government; the idea results from aspe- 
cies of egotism, as absurd as that of an astrologer, men- 
tioned I think in the Spectator, who had studied the aspect 
of the heavens with such intensity of zeal, that he at length 


It is extraordinary that any section of 


believed himself master of the winds; and would very gra- 
ciously, and with extreme condescension, offer to a friend 
going a journey, any wind he might have a fancy for- 
There is, however, we are told, a theory, a self-evident 
proposition, that explains the matter. It has been said, 
(report of the Committce of Ways and Means, by Mr. 
McDuffie,) ‘as the restrictions imposed upon the pro- 
ductions of the Southern industry are affected by the 
agency of indirect taxes, the burdens imposed upon the 
planting States by the protective system are not very in- 
accurately measured by the amount of taxes levied upon 
articles exchanged for those productions,” or, in other 
words, a duty on imports is equivalent to a duty upon ex- 
ports. Iregard this as the most pernicious dogma that 
ever has been started in this country; its direct and iñevi- 
table tendency is a destruction of the Union; for if their 
position be true, collect what amount of revenue you may, 
whether twelve per cent. or fifty per cent., the greater 
part of the revenue must be paid by that portion of the 
country producing articles best adapted to foreign markets. 

1 will not say, sir, as was said by a gentleman from South 


human wants so essential to man as iron, nor one that ‘se ( 7 
immediately contributes to his wellbeing; its use marks 
the first step from barbarity to ‘civilization; and yet it is: 


a 
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‘Carolina; [Mr. Davis] during the last session, ‘* He 
‘doubted-whether any Government, except the State Go- 
“vernment, was worth tle taxes the people paid for it;” 
‘but thisT will say, that on these terms, or if this theory is 
-frue, the Federal Government never can sustain itself. 
Could I believe, by the inevitable acts of your legislation, 
Twas made a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for 
the rest of the Union, I should feel myself degraded were 
Tto come here to debate the matter. I should feel myself 
impelled by every principle that ever nerved the arm or 
‘swelled the bosom of an American freeman, to resist such 
oppression. Jam not therefore, surprised that sections 
‘of our country are maddened almost to frenzy under the 
operation of this doctrine. To have believed it, and borne 

‘it so Jong, is a proof of their great patriotism and most 

eminent discretion. This theory, however, confines its 

‘operation to the growers of rice, cotton, and tobacco; it 

is of course of no importance to persons not conneeted 

with the production of these articles, what the tariff may 
be; their portion of the burden being thrown upon their 
more substantial neighbors. I have shown, by an extract 
from the memorial of the cotton planters, that they con- 
ceive themselves benefited by the system in some mea- 
süre.: I shall, therefore, trouble myself no more with the 
subject, than to make a few remarks upon a:corollary that 
thas been drawn from it. We have been told by the same 
document ‘that the fairest portion of this great confe- 
deracy, and of heaven the most favored region of the earth, 
is literally undergoing a silent but irresistible process of 
decay, produced by the gross perversion of the very 
power which is under the highest of human obligations to 
prevent it.’ Fadmit that the South is not as flourishing 
as some portions of this confederacy; but I deny that its 
depression is to be attributed to the action of the General 

Government, and I am much astonished that any person 
. gould overlook the plain and palpable causes there exist- 
“Ang, sufficient (without stimulating the natural prejudices 
sof the people against the General Government) to ac- 
count for all the horrors of even warmer imaginations. 
«The peculiar character of the emigration alone from the 
‘old Southern States, an emigration which carries off both 
the labor and capital of the country, leaving nothing to 
supply its place, is sufficient to account for many of our 
‘miseries. Docs not that labor find the tariff as grinding 
and oppressive in the Southwest asin either of the Caro- 
‘Minas?’ Why, then, should it abandon its native soil to 
‘waste and desolation, because a fresher and more fertile 
soil invites it? There are two other causes operating un- 
favorably on the Southern seaboard; one a moral, the other 
a physical cause. 1 will not, however, sir, dilate on this 
subject; to me it is an unpleasant one. I love the South, 
with all her misfortunes—I love her, ‘’tis my own, my 
native land,” “tecwm vivere amem tecum obeam libens’?— 
itis from the affection I bear her, I am induced to speak 
thus plainly to her. 

There is another cause operating to the serious disad- 
vantage of the best portion of the South, and, I admit, 
tof heaven the most favored region,” if we regard soil, 
‘climate and situation: I mean the interior of the Southern 
ountry, particularly of North Carolina and Virginia. Why 
git that this section is not as flourishing as the interior of 
New York, and Pennsylvania? The climate is equally, if 
not more congenial to the constitution of the white man, 
and the soil is more productive in every thing that can 
contribute to the prosperity of the people. Why is it 
that a silence, as of death, pervades their thousand hills, 
there we find no busy hum of men, no throng of flocks or 
of herds? Tt is-because the hostility of the South to the 
improvement of the country leaves every thing to nature. 
We complain that the revenue of the country is collected 
at the South, and expended to the North. If thisis true, 
it is our own fault. Is there a proposition to remove a 
Sand bar or deepen ariverin-any part of this country, that 


does not ericounter a solid phalanx of hostility (with a few 
exceptions) from the whole Southern ‘delegation on this 
floor? During the last session, an honorable. friend of 
mine, [Mr. Carson, } when the annual appropriation bill, 
forthe improvement of the barbors of the country, was 
before the. House, proclaimed it an imposition ‘onthe 
people. EL yeas 

Does any one’propose to appropriate a few thousand 
dollars from.an abundant treasury, to open ‘a road through 
our- beautiful interior, that it may communicate with the 
markets and civilization of the rest of the world, we are 
immediately told of violated constitutions, and all the 
slang which has been current on this floor for the last 
twenty years about State rights, is repeated “ usque ad 
nauseam.” It seems as if some gentlemen supposed every 
thing which was calculated to promote the prosperity, to 
enlarge the sphere of action of the mass of the people, 
was a violation of the constitution. s 

At the last session of Congress, a bill came to this 
House from the Senate, proposing to settle thespolicy of 
our public lands—a bill whose object was to prevent 
them from being given ultimately to the West—a bill to 
restore to the old Atlantic States some portion of the 
treasure they had so liberally spent in purchasing that 
vast region, and to remunerate them in some measure for 
the constant drain. upon their resources, produced. by 
emigration. Was that bill lost by Soutlrern votes ?. Let 
your journals answer, hea 

‘This Government may spend millions upon millions on 
its army or its navy; it may pave the road of the Indian 
beyond the Mississippi with ingots of gold; it may squan- 
der the enormous amount of our public lands, to pur- 
chase a little ‘personal popularity in the West, and all is 
well; but if it attempts tò spend one dollar of the public 
treasure for the public welfare, we are told of violated ` 
constitutions. Sir, should the South become, in the pro- 
cess of decay, what one portion of it has been threatened _ 
with, “a howling wilderness,” there is scarcely a monu- 
ment on its wide border, of the liberality of those who 
bave governed it, to prove to the industrious antiquarian 
that it had ever been trod by the foot of civilized man. 
There might be found some barren and blasted fields, as 
if the sirocco of the desert had passed over it, but. there 
would be no Appian way, resisting the eflorts of the bar-, 
barian, or the decay of time. I did suppose,: when I first 
entered these walls, something might “be done to revive 
the stagnant and wasting energies of the South; but when 
I heard. what on this floor:are. proclamed ‘as. Southern 
doctrines and Southern principles, I felt that sickness of 
the soul which awaits on hope deferred. Perhaps it was 
the result of a retired life that led me to believe that 
some higher duty was assigned a member on this floor, 
than a mere vote for the annual bills to pay the salaries 
of the Government officers, and it may be folly to sup- 
pose that a legislator should be, or could be,.a benefac- 
tor of mankind. 1 am, however, satisfied that a new 
generation of politicians must arise, after, the present one 
has fretted its little hour upon the stage, befote . the 
southern part of this Union can derive its full share- of 
the benefits of the liberal institutions of the cogntry.* 


* That the Southern people have lost. much in spending 
their time disputing about the meaning of the constitution, 
instead of devoting their energiesand. resources to the 
improvement of the country, I-think must be apparent to 
every.man who will calmly and dispassionately view the 
whole ground. It is impossible, in this age, for any peo- 
ple to stand still; they must either advance or recede in 
the scale of importance among nations. ‘The human mind 
is now so active; so intensely bent on developing all its re- 
sources, that those nations which, like Spain, or Portugal, 
with a blind bigotry, shut out every ray of light, must 
either. relapse into barbarism, the prey af military despot- 
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lt has often been asserted.in the. two: Houses of Con- 
gress that the South, in-particular, would bea gainer by 
the system of direct taxation;.a false position, which has 
been.too currently. circulated through the. country, -al- 
though there has been, during the. frequent. discussions 
upon-this:subject,.a very satisfactory refutation of this no- 
tion. I take it for. granted that the only correct theory 
is, that the. man. who. buys.and-consumes an article is the 
one upon whom the tax, if any exists, ultimately falls. 
Tt is said. that in Louisianaa plantation producing a crop 
of.cotton..worth..about-ten thousand dollars, consumes, 
in the production of that crop, about two thousand eight 
hundred dollars’ worth of. articles not made on the plan- 
‘tation... Of this consumption, one-fourth, about seven or 
eight hundred dollars, is of taxed articles. .This isa very 
favorable calculation for all the planters north of Louisi- 
ana, particularly for those who make their own pork, as 
some have told us they do. Let us apply this rule to 
South Carolina. South Carolina exports about 8,000,000 
dollars of produce. All the productive labor, and all 
the plantations of South Carolina, are occupied in pro- 
ducing thjs. 8,000,000 dollars, one-third of which sum, 
2,666,666 dollars, is the amount of articles consumed, 
and not produced by the plantations, one-fourth of which, 
viz. 666,666 dollars, are articles upon which the General 
Government leaves a revenue. Now, supposing the duty 
constitutes half the price of an article, an extravagant 
supposition, the enormous burden which is now weighing 
South Carolina to the dust, and to throw. off which she 
is. convulsing this country, and placing in jeopardy all our 
institutions, is 333,333 dollars, 


ism, or sink into insignificance. The desire manifested 
by many, of increasing the hostility to the improvement 
of the country, by connecting it with the tariff, is Unjust, 
and an. unstatesmanlike view of the subject. There is 
necessarily no more natural connexion between the tariff 
and internal improvement, than any other modes of policy 
which produce ‘great national benefits. With as much 
propricty may it be said that the surveying and settle- 
ment of the public lands should be arrested, for fear of 
furnishing, in future times, a valuable market to our 
domestic manufactures. hese manufactures must, in 
process of time, if they succeed in supplying the home 
market, reduce the revenue: the policy, therefore, that 
would unite these two interests is rather short-sight- 
ed, if itis supposed that one is to become a permanent 
fund to aid the other. While this temporary swell in the 
treasury, produced by the American system, exists, sound 
policy demands thata surplus, unavoidably remaining in 
our coffers, should be applied to the improvement of the 
country. ‘ . 

‘There is another reason for this view of the subject, 
which I wish to address to the South in the words of Mr. 
McDurrik. In his letter on the subject of internal im- 
provement, published in the Newark Advocate, of March 
15, 1828, are these words: © J think the Southern and 
Western States are the natural advocates of a system 
of internal improvements, and I regret that the consti- 
tutional seruples of a portion of the Southern people 
should prevent a hearty co-operation. ‘This is the onl 
form in which the Southern States can be indemnified 
for the tax levied upon them, to sustain the manufac- 
tures of the Eastern States.” Thata power of this cha- 
racter may be abused, is very true; such is the fate of all 
human undertakings; it has, however, as yet, never been 
much abused, and, from the conflicting interests always 
found on the floor of Congress, it is not very likely to be. 
‘The whole sum ever expended by the Government of the 
United States, in drawing: forth the resources of the 
country, by aiding works purely intended for that pur- 
pose, does not yet amount to the expenses of its army and 
navy for one year, 


..Should.the amount, necessary for the support of the 
‘Federal Government be.levied by direct taxation, and the 
negroes of the South pay according to the ratio establish- 
edin the constitution, the-proportion. of South Carolina 
would ‘be about 900,000 dollars: 
State of South -Carolina to illustrate: this proposition, in 

preference to North Carolina, because, from the nature 

of the situation of North-Carolina; it is. impossible to esti- 

mate the amount of her exports. Our Southern counties 

trade to Charleston;.and our Northern ones wagon such 

articles. as. will afford the transportation over bad roads, 

to Petersburg and Richmond, where they exchange 

their produce, not for State money, but for the money of- 
the Union, and a peculiar manufacture, in which the lat- 
ter town is said to be very skilful, called ‘£ State rights;?* 

an article so cunningly contrived that it can be understood 
only by the makers, and of so little use elsewhere, that 
it is supposed to be made, like Pindar’s razors, exclu- 
sively to trade with. 
become imbued with the doctrines of the new philosophy, 
and the taxes of the Government be directly levied, in- 
stead of paying her portion of the revenue upon such 
articles as are consumed within her border, and by the per- 
sons who do consume them, to the amount of some three 
or four hundred thousand dollars, she would be taxed, 
according to her population, at least a million. 
this Government ever change the present oppressive 
mode of collecting revenue for its ordinary peace esta- 
blishment, for the odious system of direct taxation, and it 
will hear a murmur, to which the present discontent is 
like **the sweet South wind, breathing o’er a bank of 
violets.” 


I have selected the 


Should North Carolina, however; 


Sir, let 


When I first entered these walls, some three years 


ago, I did so imbued with the doctrines of the free trade 
school. I admired them for their 
sound in principle, 
posed to act upon these views, I had har ly taken my 
seat before I discovered that a 
about to be acted, called 
ters were cast, the dresses provided, the speeches in 
rehearsal, and even the home-made thunder 
found that the old armor 
to one more brilliant, more calculated for effect. 
this to be the state of things, 
rately took my seat in this very comfortable arm-chair, 
determined to observe in silence the contest, to see if ìt 


liberality, thought them 
and best adapted to a republic. Dis- 


great political drama. wag 
“the Tariff;” that the charac- 


prepared; I 
of tbe party was to give place 
Seeing 
I very coolly and delibe- 


would prove a tragedy or a farce, «“ Equidem non 
invideo, miror magis,” and here I should have sat con- 
tented bad I not discovered that there was no longer 
safety in inaction; ‘there is no great divinity in aye or. 
no !?? i 

There is one point, sir, before I take my seat, that lam 
desirous of saying a few words upon, with no view of 
arguing the subject, but simply to express an Opinion: 1 
mean the constitutionality of our several revenue.acts of 
1824~28-’32. Iam the more inclined to do so, because 
the members of the Legislature of North Carolina lately 
acted on the subject, and although they forbore to ex- 
press any opinion themselves, have asserted that a large 
part of the people believe those laws unconstitutional. I 


Y | fully coincide with the general scope and tenor of those 


resolutions, and rejoice that the Legislature of my native 
State has forborne to lend the sanction of its name toa 
temporary delusion. And I hope she will continue to 
pursue that course which honor and which duty points 
out, treating with contempt the silly jests and scoffs of 
idle babblers and stump orators, come they whence they 
may, or be they whom they may. It is with great diffi- 
dence that at any time I would differ from a large portion 
of the people upona mere constitutional question, but 
the construction of the constitution upon this subject has 
so long been settled by the concurrent sanction of every 
President, the yast majority of the people, and of the 
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ablest jurists of the country, that to doubt now that these 
laws are-constitutional, is supposing the plainest and most 
obvious propositions in the constitution have for forty 
years. been misunderstood. There is scarcely a public 
man of any character or standing, who for the last- forty 

¿years has been before the people, that has not acquiesced 
in the- exercise of this power; nor do I pelieve doubts 
upon the subject were entertained until it was found con- 
venient to retreat behind that eternal source of disputa- 
‘tion, the constitution: of. the country. x 

+ For myself, I have. always regarded. the constitution of 

our country as a great charter of human liberty—a char- 
~ter not wrested by the sword from some ambitious tyrant, 

‘but a free-offering of the American people upon the 
altar of liberty—an offering composed of their local pas- 
_ gions, their local prejudices, and their local interests. Be- 
‘Heving such. to be its character, I have endeavored to 
approach its construction, not with the feeling of a mere 
carping attorney, but with that elevated philanthropy 
that would -endeavor to construe the instrument with the 
spirit that engendered it. Where it was necessary to give 
the. General Government a power, I believe it given fully 
and. beneficially; when a power isdenied, it is denied 
vantitely. . ess ; f 
“Now, sit, with these principles. of construction, can 
any rational man. doubt the meaning of these expressions 
in the constitution? ** Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” &c. ‘To 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.” It is said the 
“power to lay and collect duties and imposts is a part of 
the taxing power, and was intended to supply the Go- 
vernment with revenue alone. This is probably true, 
and very forcibly proves that the words ‘to regulate 
commerce” were intended to have a more enlarged con- 
struction. The constitution, in saying “that no tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 
:No preference shall be given, by any regulation of com. 
merce or revenue, to the ports of one State over those of 
‘another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another,” shows 
clearly that, as regards cofmmerce in all its various branch- 
es, we are one entire nation, and that the whole subject 
_ 3s surrendered to the Federal Government. That there 
iano clause in the constitution giving Congress the power 
protect manufactures, co nomine, is certainly true; and 
iis likewise true that there is no clause in the constitu- 
tion forbidding the Legislature to regulate commerce by 
discriminating’. duties, tonnage. duties, or in any other 
way which to them may seem meet and proper. 

Itis amusing to observe the inconsistencies in which 
{the State rights gentlemen” involve themselves in ar- 
riving at the conclusion that the acts of 1824, 1828, or 
1832, are unconstitutional. They tell us, when reasoning 
against the power of the General Government to appro- 
priate money for internal improvement, that the consti- 
tution must be construed strictly; that all constructive 
powers are dangerous to liberty; that it is inadmissible to 
seek out of the constitution the meaning of the constitu- 
tion; that the General Government may have the amount 
ofthe bond, but nothing more; all I ask is, that it may 
have nothing less. How, then, do gentlemen discover 
these acts are unconstitutional? The power over the sub- 
ject is expressly granted. Will they apply to the pro- 
ceedings of the convention that framed. the instrument, 
and the traditions.of. the times, to ascertain the meaning 
of the words teto regulate commerce?” Certainly not-- 
their principles forbid it. 

itis melancholy to'see, -inthe political discussions of the 
country, a constant disposition to reason from the inex- 
pediency of a measure: to its unconstitutionality; and, 
whenever a law bears a little upon our pride or our’ pre- 
| Judices, a desire to pronounce it unconstitutional. - Sir, 
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the man who isnot willing to bear a public burden for: a 
public good, has the soul of a slave, and-is unworthy the 
name of-afreeman. If this power does ‘not rest with the 
General Government, we’ exhibit the singular’ spectacle 
of twenty-four republics, populous and- energetic: in 
themselves, yet self-immolated at the shrine of the-ava- 
rice and extortion of the rest of the world. I said. that I 
merely intended to express an opinion, valueless a8-it may 
be—I would have been false to myself, false to every tie 
that binds me to the society in which I live, more ‘than 
all, I would have been false to those I represent, had I 
failed to do so. ` 

Mr. SLADE, of Vermont, next obtained the floor. He 
said he regretted the necessity which had been imposed 
on him, by ill health and other causes, to defer the execu- 
tion of his purpose of addressing the committee at so late 
a period of the debate. He felt deeply the embarrass- 
ment incident to any attempt which he could make to en- 
gage the attention of the committee, after the subject in 
debate had been so fully and ably discussed by others. 
But it was too momentous in its consequences, both to 
his immediate constituents and the whole country, to per- 
mit him to remain entirely silent. 

The bill on- your table, said Mr. S., contemplates a 
great and vital change in the. protecting system; a system 
whose operations are more complicated, and’: affect a 
greater diversity of interests, than perhaps:any branch of 
our national policy. Bes Hoh 

_ The people, whose Government this is, and whose in: 
terests are deeply involved in this question, are not, and 
cannot be here, to decide it for themselves. They have 
entrusted the power of legislating upon it to us; and they 
havea right to expect that we willeo exercise the power 
that our legislation shall be a faithful reflection of their 
will; and that great and radical changes in the public po- 
licy shall not be made, but in obedience to strong and'un- 
equivocal expressions of that will. 

This, Mr: Chairman, is a new question. Congress has, 
it is true, often legislated upon the tariff. But it has-been 
for the purpose of building up a system of protection to 
the industry of the country. ‘This is a question, not of 
building up, but of pulling down; not whether the Ame- 
rican system shall be sustained, and so enlarged and mo- 
dified as to perfect, as far as practicable, the long che- 
rished policy of extending. protection to every interest 
requiring it; but the-main pillars ofthe system are.sought 
to be prostrated, and its entire proportions changed. © >= 

Regarding the measure‘in this light, Ihave been led to 
inquire—does the ‘public voice demand it? Who has 
heard that voice? Where are the evidences of the desire 
of the people to commence the work of destruction? 
Are there any memorials on your table? Have the peo- 
ple spoken to usin their primary assemblies? Have they 
resolved that their industry does not need continued pro- 
tection? Is there not, on the contrary, most obviously, a 
general conviction of the beneficence of the protecting 
system? And does not the unexampled prosperity of 
the country bear the most decided and ample testimony 
to it? ene 
But it is sometimes said, and urged in the form of argu- 
ment, that the disposition of the country to abandon the 
protective policy has been plainly indicated ‘by the re- 
election of the present Chief Magistrate. Now, sir, who 
does not know that tens of thousands of votes were given 
to General Jackson without the slightest reference to the 
question, whether he was:in favor-of a high or a low 
tariff, or no tariff at al? - And, besides, was he not urged 
upon the freemen. of New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana; IHinois, Missouri, and Louisiana, as 
a decided friend to the protective policy—disposed: to 
carry it to the point of effectually sustaining the industry 
of the country?: Does any man believe that, but for this, 
he could have obtained even one of the one hundred ‘and 
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twenty-four votes which were given him by. those States? 
‘Would his friends have dared to:present a draught of this 
bill to the: freemen. of either of them, with.an. assurance 
that he would, if elected, lend his influence to:secure its 
passage? And yet the people are now told that his re- 
election furnishes evidence that the ‘country calls for this 
measure. PEs l 

Mr. Chairman, the people have not, either directly or 
indirectly, spoken to us‘on this subject, for the best of all 
reasons. Almost the whole of our last session was occu- 
pied in legislating upon it: We made a general revision 
of the system, embracing numerous and material reduc- 
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us with the production of the voluminous testimony rela- 
tive to. manufactures, taken during the last summer, un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; testi- 
mony which the public ‘printer:has not thought it neces- 
sary to print, and no part of which had been ever seen 
by the other members of the House; but which they were 
thus. called upon to weigh in the decision of one of the 
most complicated and difficult questions. which could be 
presented to them. I will not detain the committee with 
an examination of that testimony. It has been amply ex- 
posed by the ‘‘ cross-examination’’ of my able colleague, 
{Mr. Everert,] especially as. far as it regards my own 


tions, in: accommodation to the diminished amount of] State. ‘ 


needed revenue, as well as to the complaints of our 
Southern brethren. The whole country considered the 
question,.as to the extent of protection, to be, for the 
present at least, settled. Nothing was further from the 
imaginations of the people than that the same Congress 
which had thus revised the whole system. of protection 
with a full view of the existing and protective condition 
“of the revenue, and upon a deliberate consideration of 
all the arguments which the most excited ingenuity could 
urge against if, would, in the short space of five months, 
and. before their legislation had taken effect, be seriously 
deliberating upon a proposition involving, substantially, 
an abandonment of the protective policy. So firmly, in- 
deed, had the conviction taken possession of the public 
mind, that the question would not be soon moved, that 
even the organ of anti-protection and nullification, in 
this city,* actually. delayed the printing of the testimony 
on the subject of manufactures, taken last summer and 
ordered to be printed, upon the ground, as he himself has 
expressly stated in his communication to this House, that 
it would not be wanted at the present session of Con- 
gress. And, after all, we are told that the people call for 
the measure we are now urged to adopt. Sir, the peo- 
ple, I repeat, have not spoken to us on this subject. 
They have not asked us to revise our legislation. They 
hava; in fact, rested in full confidence that we would not 
oit. 

In this state of things, the present session of Congress 
was opened, and the President’s recommendation that the 
revenue should be reduced to the wants of the Govern- 
ment, was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
The sessions of the committee were hastened, and a bill 
was reported, And for what? To reduce the revenue 
merely? No, sir. A very different subject had engaged 
their deliberations, It was the system of protection; and 
to reduce that protection, rather than the revenue, seems 
to have constituted the burden of their labors. The 
bill on your table—a bill which carries the country back, 
in the scale of protection, sixteen years in one, was the 
result. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to trace, for a moment, the 
history of this bill. Soon after its introduction, the House 
was astonished by the declaration of a very distinguished 
member of the committee, [Mr. Wiros, ] that he should 
refrain from entering into an exposition of its principles 
or details, because he had, in this case, adopted the 
maxim, that it is for minorities to talk, and majorities to 
vote. Sir, who authorized the honorable member of the 
committee to assume that there was a majority of this 
House in favor of the Dill? Was it to be carried by a 
mere party vote, that the necessity of sustaining it upon 
its merits was thus, in effect, disclaimed? Well, sir, the 
minority did talk; and they talked to so much purpose, 
that it began to be doubted whether the assumed minority 
would not turn out to be a majority. It was, therefore, 
‘deemed necessary by one of the committee, [Mr. Po.x,] 
to attempt to sustain the bill; in doing which, he surprised 


* The editor of the United States Telegraph, and printer to Con- 
gress, 


While the honorable member of. the Committee of 
Ways and Means, who. introduced. this testimony, has ut- 
terly failed to sustain by it the. bill on your table, he has 
furnished what should be to ‘him, certainly, a most con- 
clusive reason for postponing the whole subject to a 
future period. “By attempting to use the testimony, he 
has shown us that he considers it material to the issue; 
and if it is material, then, certainly, should those whose 
interests are involved, have an opportunity to examine and 
explain it. If itisto be used for the purpose of sustain- 
ing such a bill as this, in the name of the people, I ask 
that it may be published and submitted to their inspec- 
tion. Sir, the farmers and mechanics of the country are 
on trial before this body. And is not this testimony a 
surprise upon them? May not their agents here claim 
for them ‘at least one continuance? Shall a decision be 
forced upon them now? Mr. Chairman, if it must be, 
then, certainly, may those who represent them claim the- 
privilege, at least, of a patient hearing; and such a hear- 
ing assuredly they may expect at the hands of those who 
aided in building up the system which they are now la- 
boring to-destroy. i 

The first position which Iask the opponents of the pro~ 
tecting system to consider is, that the public faith stands 
pledged to sustain it. The Government has legislated 
forty years upon the principle of protecting, by discrimi- 
nating duties, the industry of the country. The tendency 
of this policy has been to invite the investment of capital 
in manufacturing establishments, and in the various 
branches of industry connected with, and dependent 
upon them. These investments have been made to an 
almost incredible amount; and made in the confidence 
justly inspired by our legislation, that no sudden change 
in the public policy would render them valueless. And, 
sir, the pledge thus given derives additional sacredness 
from the fact that the investments of which I speak have 
been invited, not merely on the ground that they would 
be beneficial to capitalists, but on grounds of public po- 
licy—not, in fact, so much for individual, as for publie 
benefit. ; 

But the claims of domestic industry. rest on still strong- 
er ground than this. ‘The capital of New England was, 
on a memorable occasion, actually forced into manufac- 
turing; and that at the expense of sacrifices which are 
now to be doubled in forcing it back again. 

Permit me to ask, Mr. Chairman, how much the right 
to protection, thus created, differs from the commonly re- 
ceived idea of a vested right? What difference is there, 
in principle, between the plighted faith of the Govern- 
ment in this case, and in that of a turnpike or bridge 
company? A grant is as substantially made in one case 
as in the other; and investments are made upon the faith 
of it. And can those who would revolt at the injustice 
of the legislation which should attempt to deprive such a 
company of the right of taking toll, after complying with 
the terms of the grant, be indifferent to that withdrawal 
of protection from. millions of manufacturing and agri- 
cultural capital which must subject itto the most ruinous 
sacrifices? : 

Tadmit, indeed, that the affairs of men, so far as they 
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-stand connected: with general legislation, must be subject 
toits ordinary fluctuations, against which a prudent fore- 
sight will be able to guard. But no foresight could guard 
against the change which is contemplated by this bill. 
No man had.a. right to expect it. No man-—I speak of 
those upon whom its weight is mainly to fall—did ex- 
ect.it. 7 Faces 
But, Mr. Chairman, our duty in this matter rests upon 
broader ground. than.this.. We are. bound, upon the 
soundest: principles of public policy, tosustain the system 
of protection to the industry of the country, and to the 
whole industry of the whole country, against foreign 
‘competition. Nor:are we to limit the exercise of our 
` power of doing this, to the temporary counteraction of 
some particular act of foreign legislation. Weare bound 
to adopt and maintain a system which shall permanently 
secure the country against the general tide of that legisla- 
tion, in all its fluctuations. Let me illustrate this by an 
example. Suppose that Great Britain. suddenly abolishes 
her prohibitions of the importation of our breadstuffs, 
which she has long maintained, for the purpose of sus- 
taining her agriculture... Should we, therefore, imme- 
diately open our ports to the admission of her manufac- 
tures free of duty? Certainly not. What would be the 
Consequence? . The moment our manufacturing establish- 
ments should be :prostrated, as they: would be by this 
operation, with the sacrifice of millions, Great Britain 
might resume her prohibitions, and we should be left 
with our agricultural produce rotting on our hands, while 


For.the purpose of rendering the system odious, we 
are told that it builds up monopolies: . Sir, nothing can 
be more unfounded than this. What sort of monopoly.is 
that which leaves to all the free enjoyment of its benefits, 
which throws’ wide open the door to competition? -f 
need not stop to expose such an absurdity... But‘! 
jection sometimes assumes another form.. ‘The few, 
said, are enriched at the expense of the many; and; G 
grown capitals are accumulated, and lordly nabobs reared 
up to ride over the necks of the people. Sir, how is the 
capital which puts in motion the great mass of your ma- 
nufacturing establishments invested? Is it not, to a very 
great extent, in the form of joint stock companies, in 
which-all-have-an- opportunity of participating who, are 
able to purchase a single share?: -tf, therefore, the bene- 
fits were wholly confined to:manufacturing capitalists, 
there would be nothing to alarm-even the most strenuous 
advocates for liberty and equality.. But they are not 
alone, ‘or mainly, benefited by this system. Their capital, 
which is the object of so much: jealousy and apprehen- 
sion, isbut the minister of good to the farmers, the me- 
chanics, and the laborers of the country; and-they, sir,, 
have too much good sense not to-see and feelit. alk ` 
to them of odious monopolies and. overgrown capitalists, 
they will tell you. to look at the improvements in: agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts; the increased value of 
every Species of productive labor; the enlarged capacity, 
and augmented products of the soil; the enhanced value 
of the forests; the new created wealth of the mines; and 


she would enjoy a monopoly of our market for the sale of|the flocks and herds covering the extended valleys, and 


her manufactures. Our true policy is to guard against all 
such fluctuations of foreign legislation, by adopting and 
steadily maintaining a system which shall give the highest 
possible development to the capacities of our people and 
our soil; and thus establish, upon deep and enduring found- 
ations, a barrier against the broad stream of foreign po- 
licy which is perpetually struggling to overwhelm us with 
the productions of foreign labor, and paralyze the creat- 
ing energies of our own. 

This view of the protecting policy was obviously in the 
contemplation of Mr. Madison, when, in his first executive 
message, he recommended manufactures to ‘the prompt 
and constant guardianship of Congress;? and this is what 
Mr. Jefferson subsequently denominated ‘the true re- 
Publican policy.” It has, sir, been the cherished policy 
of this Government, from the passage of the first revenue 
Yaw, in 1789, down tothe present time. 

And need I speak of its effects? how it has stimulated 
the industry, diversified: the pursuits, - developed the re- 
sources, and augmented the wealth, and population, and 
happiness of this great people? Is it not fully realizing 
the predictions of its early friends, and fulfilling the bene- 
ficent designs of the framers of the constitution? 

“But, sir, anew era has arisen. The fathers of the re- 
public are gone! The constitution, the noble monument 
of their wisdom, is committed to other hands. And now 
in face of the construction undeniably given by them to 
that instrament, and inscribed in broad characters upon 
our statute book, in the memorable preamble to our first 
fevenue law; and notwithstanding that construction has 
een sanctioned and settled by the practice of this Gov- 
efnment for more than forty years, we are told, not only 
‘that there exists no constitutional power to regulate com- 
merce with a view to the protection of our industry, but 
that its exercise must be forthwith abandoned, at the 
hazard of revolution! 

. I will not, Mr.-Chairman, detain the committee a mo- 
ment with an aitempt to vindicate the exercise of this 
power upon constitutional grounds. It has been ably and 
eonclusively sustainedin this debate. I1 will ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee only while I advert, briefly, 


“system, on the ground of expediency. 
Vor, IX.—92 i 


rambling upon the thousand hills; while they will invite 
you to listen to the busy hum of free and happy industry 
which is the crowning glory of the whole. Here, they 
will triumphantly tell you, are the genuine fruits of the 
protecting policy--these the creations of the American 
system. i s% 
But, we are told that this system is fraught with oppres- 
sion to the South--oppression which it, cannot, and. will 
not, endure. : eau 
Mr. Chairman, my constituents are an inquisitive peo. 
ple;.and, having incurred a. full share of the responsi- 
bility of building up the protective system, they want to 
know what are the real grounds of the complaint that it 
is intolerably oppressive. They have, indeed, been told 
that the exporters of our productions, in fact, pay.the . 
whole of the duties levied on the importations purchased. 
with them; and that, inasmuch as the largest portion: of 
the dutiable imports are purchased, directly or indirectly, 
with the principal Southern staple, therefore the cotton- 
planting States pay nearly all the revenues of the country. 
Now, sir, the utmost ingenuity of the advocates of this 
new theory has never been able to convince either my 
constituents or their humble representative of its. cor- 
rectness. We still adhere to the old doctrine, that the 
consumer pays the duty, except when prices are so-re- 
duced by competition, as, in effect, to throw a portion of 
the duty upon the foreign manufacturer. < 
Mr. Chairman, do gentlemen who advance this theory 
perceive in what, if carried out, it will terminate? Tat 
be correct, it applies not merely to duties levied for-pra» 
tection, but to all duties. It strikes at our whole system 
of revenue, and overturns the established: opinions, not 
only of this, but of all commercial countries, with regard 
to the operation of impost duties. And- has the world 
been. so long laboring under a delusion, which it is re- 
served to the political economists :of South Carolina to 
dispel? 1f it isa delusion, it is certainly a most extraor- 
dinary one; for, in adjusting every system of taxation, the 
leading and prominent: questions must always be—upon 
what objectsisit to.operate?> And upon what portion.of 
the community-are its burdens to fall? And yet, upon 


o-one or two objections urged against the protecting | these vital questions the world has, for ages, been entire- 
“hay - fly mistaken, 
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are generally allowed to have been, at. léast, respectable 
for' wisdom, were in utter darkness on the subject. They 
provided, among other things, for the laying of « imposts, 
to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare.” Does any one believe that it en- 
tered into their imaginations that the exporters of pro- 
duce, instead. of the:consumers of the merchandise pur- 
chased with it, were to bear the burden of these imposts? 
Why did they provide that all imposts should be “uni- 
form throughout the United States?? “Obviously for no 
other purpose than that of equalizing the rates of taxa- 
tion among the consumers of imported merchandise. 
Upon the South Carolina theory, sucha provision would 
have been idle. and useless. “They provided, tod, that 
‘t no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State.” . But here they were, according to the South 
Carolina doctrine, still in the dark; for while they intend- 
ed effectually to secure our exports from taxation, they 
did, in fact, subject them to the burden of paying the en- 
tire revenues of the country, ‘he wise men who framed 
the constitution, did not, it seems, understand the work 
of their own hands; nor had the accumulated wisdom of 
the whole country been able, in the process of forty years’ 
administration of the Government, to understand it, until 
the light of the ** forty bale theory” burst upon the world. 
It has not been my intention, Mr. Chairman, to detain 
the committee with a minute investigation of this theory. 
The arguments by which it has been met and overthrown 
are familiar to all, and I think I may venture to say that 
there are not ten members on this floor, who would now 
soberly attempt its vindication. And vet, preposterous 
and revolting to common sense as it is, it has been suc- 
cessfully employed in South Carolina, to the purpose of 
seducing her people into resolutions of resistance to what 
they have thus been made to believe is intolerable oppres- 
sion-~insupportable tyranny. i 
But we are told that the duties upon consumption are 
oppressive, because unequally burdensome, to the South. 
Now, sir, how does it appear that the South sustains an 
unequal portion of the burden of imposts? The rates of 
duties are the same every where. The only question then 
is as to the comparative amount of the consumption of du- 
tiable articles by different sections of the country. And 
as itisa fundamental principle of the constitution that 
the burdens of taxes and the benefits of representation 
shall be equal, no State can justly complain of burdens as 
unequal, which do not exceed the measure of its repre- 
sentation. South Carolina, for example, ought not to 
complain, if she pays no more taxes than another State, 
having an equal representation. Now, sir, South Carolina 
has nine representatives on this floor, while Vermont has 
but five. South Carolina, then; should pay nearly twice 
ag much as Vermont. But who will seriously under- 
take to maintain that she contributes in that propor- 
tion to the expenses of this Government? Why should 
her contributions even exceed: those of Vermont, when 
her white population is fifteen thousand less than that 
State? It is true, she has 315,000 slaves, with a repre- 
sentation here of four on their account--one, only, less 
than the entire representation of Vermont. But what 
amount of dutiable articles is ‘consumed by these slaves, 
compared with that consumed by an equal number of 
Northern freemen? Almost the entire amount consists of 
the coarsest and cheapest woollens; and yielding, there- 
fore, evén at a duty of fifty per centum upon their value, 
but a very inconsiderable portion of the whole revenue, 
compared with the more expensive clothing of the popu- 
lation of the North. But even this pittance, 
almost the entire revenue derived from the slave con- 
sumption, has been nearly relinquished by the act of last 
session, coarse woollens, for the sake of peace, having 
been brought down to a-mere nominal duty of five per 


cent,--thus almost entirely exempting from taxation the! jt. 


consumption of a portion of the population of South Ca. 
rolina, equivalent, in point of political power, to four- 
fifths of the people of the-State of Vermont. And yet, 
sir, South Carolina: comes here and talks of oppression—— 
intolerable oppression! ee 

` But, ask. Southern gentlemen, is it not oppressive to 
compel us to purchase the articles of our consumption, 
at an advance, resulting from the protecting duties, of 
from fifty to one hundred per cent., when. that advance 
enures to the exclusive benefit of the Northern manufac. - 
turer? The burden of this complaint rests upon the. as- 
sumption that, but for the protecting duties, the articles 
upon which they are now levied might be purchased for 
their present price, less than the whole amount of the du- 
ties; and that, therefore, the South pays that amount as a” 
tribute to the Northern manufacturer. 

Now, sir, let us test the correctness of this assumption 
by reference to a few of the articles on which protecting 
duties are levied. The price of nails, for example, is six 
cents per pound—the duty five cents. Does any body 
believe that, if the duty were entirely taken off, nails 
might be purchased for one cent? Lead sells at 34 cents, 
and there is levied upon it a duty of 3 cents. Who be- 
lieves that it could be purchased at fiye mills, if exempted 
from duty? So also the price of cottons within the 30 
cents minimum averages ten cents per yard. The duty 
is equal to 73 cents. Where could they be purchased 
for 23 cents, if the duties were removed? I might 
pursue the illustration, by a reference to numerous other 
articles which enter extensively into the consumption of 
every part of the country. Indeed, I believe it may be 
safely asserted that the general effect of an increase of 
duty for the purpose of protection, upon any particular 
article, has been to reduce its price to the consumer; 
while the sudden diminution of a protecting duty has 
produced an advance of prices—if not immediately, at 
least after the domestic manufacture has been so checked 
as materially to affect the competition created by it, and 
subject the market to the control of foreigners. 

‘There seems to me to be a radical and fatal error in the 
reasoning of the opponents of the tariff on this subject. 
Directing their attention, exclusively, to the transition 
from a high to a low duty, they ask—cannot the merchant 
who sells goods to-day on which he has paid a duty of 50 
per cent., afford to sell 50 per cent. cheaper to-morrow, 
the same kind of goods, on which he shall have paid no 
duty? Certainly he might; but whether he would or not, 
depends upon the grand regulator of prices—the relation 
between the demand and supply. But whatever may be 
the momentary effect of this abandonment of a protecting 
duty, we must, in legislating upon the subject, look at its 
ultimate permanent effect. That that effect would not 
be a reduction of price equal to ‘the reduction of duty, 
would seem necessarily to result from the. fact, that the 
advance of price, on the laying of a protecting duty, has 
in no case been permanently equal to the augmentation of 
duty. ‘The truth is, and it rests on undeniable facts, 
that such a diminution of protecting duties as has the 
effect of diminishing the amount of any particular domes- 
tic manufacture, though the increased importation which 
produces that effect may temporarily reduce prices, will 
finally result in such an increase of the price of the sub- 
stituted foreign manufacture in the foreign market, as to 
keep it undiminished to the consumer here. So that the 
precious privilege of employing foreign labor to supply 
our wants, will constitute the whole benefit of an aban- 
donment of that protection which has hitherto- cherished 


constituting | our own. 


, But, say our Southern friends, your system of protec- 
tion diminishes the importation of British goods; and by 
as much as that importation is diminished, by so much is 
diminished cither our export of cotton, or the prices of 

Let us, therefore, haye free trade. . Now, sir, to test 
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-the force.of the objection thus raised by the cotton-plant-|Great Britain the amount of their staple, previously 
“ing States, I propose to give them free trade for a while, 
sand see how it will operate. SE : 

The whole“export of cotton from the United States 
“was, in. 1830, about 300,000,000 pounds... The amount 
-consumed in the. United States was* about 75,000,000. 


however, is not altogether true. Break ‘tip our cotton 
manufacturing establishments, and there would: be'a dimi- 
nution of our consumption of cotton. fabrics, ‘resulting 
from the diminished ability of our people to pay for them, 
otal 375,000,000. To meet the wishes of the South, |and accompanied by a substitution of fabrics wrought 
“suppose we break up our establishments, and transfer the | from other domestic materials. - It is obvious, therefore, 

‘whole of our present manufacture to Great Britain. The |that theré-must bea corresponding diminution of demand 
“British manufacturers would then want an additional sup-|for the raw material, and that its present consuniption in 

ply of cotton, to form fabrics of that article, equal in|the United States would,. to that extent, fail of being 
“amount to those previously manufactured in the United | transferred to the cotton mills of Great Britain. 

States; that is, just the 75,000,000 pounds, and no more.| The consumption of cotton fabrics in the United States 
„So that success in this long contest for free trade would |has been almost immeasurably increased since the intro- 
‘simply transfer to Great Britain, to give employment to/duction of their manufacture, because of the increased 
‘her industry and capital, the 75,000,000 which had been | facilities of purchasing them with the products of our la- 
. previously consumed in the United States, for the benefit|bor and our soil. Drive our people to the British manu- 

“of our own, facturers for the purchase of these as well as other fabrics, 

As free trade would thus add nothing to the present jand what have they to pay with? What of the products 
amount of the sales of Southern cotton, so neither would | of three-fourths of our country will Great Britain take in 
eit enhance its price. The price of cotton, as of every |exchange for them? The truth is, that the consumption, 
ithing else, I need not say, is regulated by. the relation |as well as the price, of the great Southern staple is actu- 
‘which may exist between the demand and supply—a dis. |ally increased rather than diminished by a protecting tariff. 
proportionate demand. raising the price, and a dispropor-|In fact, sir, the general prosperity of the country, which 
tionate supply reducing it. Now, sir, would the transfer |results from the protecting. system, is emphatically the 
which I have supposed, increase the demand for raw cot- prosperity of the South. ‘The augmented: value which 
ton? Would the world, in consequence of it; want any |that system gives to the industry of the East, the Middle, 

and the West, not only furnishes an increasing demand 


more cotton fabrics than before? Certainly not. And, on 
the other hand, would the supply of the raw material be | for Southern staples, but also increases the demand of the 
country for those foreign productions which may be pur- 


thereby diminished? Would the cotton planters of India 
chased with them. Thus, the consumption of cotton in 


or Brazil, for example, diminish their culture of that ar- 
‘ticle, for the purpose of enabling our Southern cotton |the United States has increased from 11,000,000 lbs. in 
1816, to about 80,000,000 at the present time; and there 


planters to illustrate the advantages of free trade, by hav- 
has been, also, a constantly increasing demand at the 


ing an increased demand for their production, in the mar- 
‘ket of Great Britain, and of the world, so as to be enabled | North for the flour, the corn, the rice, and the tobacco 
of the South; while the exportation of cotton has rapidly 


-either to sell an increased quantity, or command an in- 
creased price? Certainly not. increased, and the aggregate importations been greatly 
augmented. 


“The South complains that the price of cotton has greatly 

‘diminished under the operation of the protecting system. |} ‘There is, Mr. Chairman, another benefit connected 
“It has, indeed, diminished: but I deny that the diminution 
has been produced by that system. ‘It has resulted from 
an increased production of cotton every where; a pro- 
duction that has outrun the consumption of the world. 
It has greatly increased in Egypt, Brazil, and the East 
and West Indies; and has been extended from the Atlan- 
‘tic to the Southwestern States. ‘Thus, in the United 
“States, the cotton crop has increased. from about ninety. 
two millions of pounds in 1816, to about three hundred 
and seventy-five millions in 1830. And this has been ac- 
companied by a probable corresponding increase of pro- 
duction in other cotton-growing countries. Can South 
Carolina wonder that the price of her staple has sunk 
under the pressure of such an accumulated production 
as this? 

That the fluctuations in the price of cotton have not 
been produced by the protecting system, is rendered yet 
More apparent, by a glance at the quantity compared 
‘with the value of that staple exported from the United 
States in various years. Thus, 92,000,000 Ibs. exported 
from the United States in 1818, were worth $31,000,000, 
Awhile 88,000,000 Ibs. exported in the following year were 
‘worth but $21,000,000. So, in 1822, 144,000,000 Ibs. 
were worth $24,000,000, while 173,000,000 Ibs. in 1823, 
were worth only $20,000,000. So, also, in 1825, the 
value of 176,000,000 Ibs, was $36,000,000; whereas, in the 
next year, 204,000,000 lbs. were worth but $25,000,000. 
Now, whence these fluctuations of price? No material 
variations of the tariff occurred during either of these 
| biennial periods. The great and sudden fluctuations could 
not, therefore, have resulted from tariff legislation. They 


to notice. It is its tendency to strengthen that bond of 
our Union, which is formed in the free intercourse pro- 
duced by reciprocal wants and mutual dependence; to 
make us, in interest and in feeling, one people. Vain, 
sir, will be all efforts to sustain this Union, while those 
who have, under Providence, the control of its destinies, 
disregard this great principle. Let ug, then, aid its full 
development, by sustaining that system which enlarges 


and improves the channels of a free commercial inter. 
course, and thus deepens the sympathies, identifies the 
interests, and cements the uniow of this great people. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to press 
upon those who complain so loudly of the oppressions of 
this system, the inquiry—how its abandonment, so sternly 
demanded, will furnish the desired relief? The people, 
sir, whom I represent, want light on this subject. T. 
now believe, and I can assure gentlemen that silence will 
not shake that belief, that South Carolina must look to 
other causes than the tariff, for the source of the evils of 
whieh she complains. They believe that the depression 
in the price of her great staple is to be traced to causes 
entirely disconnected with the protecting policy. And 
they believe, what itis to be feared South Carolina has yet 
to learn, that the wealth and. prosperity of a community 
mainly depend upon the proper cultivation of its soil; the 
habits of its people; their domestic economy; and, above 
all, upon the amount of their productive labor. And, sir, 
their highly cultivated fields, their comfortable dwellings, 
their frugal habits, and their universal untiring industry, 
must be traced to other causes. exhibit a practical illustration of the correctness of their 
T have said, sir, that the effect of free trade upon our |belief.. They show their faith by their works. And can 
„cotton planters would be to enable them to transfer toa people, who have long presented a perfect contrast to 


wrought in the cotton mills of the United’ States... This, . 


with the protecting system, which I cannot wholly omit’ 


the sphere of the national industry, multiplies the objects,. 


r 
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all this, wonder that they,:at length, find themselves in a| provides for a reduction on-wool costing over eight cents, 
state of decay, or even of impoverishment? To speak| of about one-half the present duty, immediately; in one 
only of the state of industry at the ‘South—what is it? It year two-thirds, and in two-years four-fifths; and on 
hasbeen: asserted here-that one-half of the able popula- -woollens, costing: over thirty-five cents, one-fourth imme- 
tion perform no labor, but are. entirely dependent upon diately; -in:-one year one-half, and-in two yéars two- 
the Jabor of. others.’ To-put the case, however, beyond thirds, of the existing-duty. : yinni 
the reach of all possible doubt, I will suppose the pro-| Now, sir, I do not undertake to determine. the precise”. 
portion tobe one-third only.” Now, to illustrate the e ect! effect upon the price of wool; of any given reduction:of | / 
of this, let me suppose that one-third of the able, and, off duties upon it, or upon its manufactures. . But let uslook. 
course, the ‘laboring. portion of the population of Ver-| at its probable operation. ’ AR 
mont were transported to a barren. rock, in the midst of] Prices being regulated by the relation between demane 
the ocean; and that the remaining two-thirds were com-| and supply, it is obvious thata reduction in the demand 
pelled to provide for them the necessaries, and even thej for wool, the: supply remaining the same, or an increase 
luxuries of life, with the personal service necessary toj-of its supply, the demand remaining the same, will alike: 
ensure to them a complete exemption from the labor off reduce its value. f i i 
taking care of themselves. Need Task what would be Now, although the reduction of one-fourth the present 
the condition of Vermont under the operation of such an duty on woollens might not produce an immediate suspen- 
exhausting process? And yet this is very far from pre-i sion of the operations of our woollens establishments, it 
senting a perfect illustration of the evils of slavery; for must, necessarily, be followed by a material reduction in 
there would still be left the indomitable energies of a free} the prices of wool, of labor, of provisions, &c. to enable 
people to struggle forward beneath the burden. No them to continue their operations. That the commence- 
comparison can fully illustrate the influence of slavery] ment of the second year, however, when the duty will: 
upon the condition of a community. be brought dewn to one-half its present amount, would 
But, sir, I will pursue this subject no further. I know! find then overwhelmed with foreign importations, can ad 
how exceedingly irritating it isin certain quarters, and] mit of no doubt. It would be the signal for an attack of 
have, therefore, alluded to it with great reluctance. But the main body of British manufacturers, with their reduns 
its consideration is forced upon us, by the glowing de-| dant capital and pauper labor, before which our infant 
scriptions which are constantly given of Southern impo- establishments, with their dependent interests, must ine- 
verishment and distress, produced, as we are told, in no vitably be crushed. f i a : 
measured terms, by the “oppressions” and *robberies”| But the heaviest blow’ which this bill inflicts on the 
of the “tyrannical” and «abominable system of-protec-| wool-growing interest, is the immediate reduction of the = 
tion.: To shut our eyes, under such circumstances, to duty on wool; for, even if there were no reduction of 
one of the most prominent and efficient causes of South- duty on woollens, and the demand for wool should be un- 
era depression, is as impossible for one portion of the diminished, the supply would be increased even to a glat 
country as it is suicidal in the other. of the ‘market, by the importations which must follow the 
And what is the remedy which South Carolina Proposes] reduction of duty. Noone can doubt this; who will take 
for the evils under which she labors? Nothing less, sir, | the trouble to recollect that, even under the present duty, 
than the entire prostration of the protecting system; the| the importations of wool, in the year ending on the 30th 
sacrifice of millions in accomplishing the ruinous results| of September, 1831, amounted to 5,622,960 ibs. If such 
and the reduction of the Jabor of freemen to a level with an importation was made under.a duty of not less than 
that. of slaves. And, after all, who can say that this| 75 per cent. need I ask what would follow an immediate 
willbe an effectual remedy? Will it restore the worn] abolition of one-half of that duty? 
out lands of Carolina? ‘Will it add fifty per cent. to the}: Now, sir, let me illustrate the pfobable effects of this 
amount of her productive labor? ‘Will it blast and con-| reduction upon the wool-growing interest, by a refer- 
sume the cotton crops of Alabama, Tennessce, Mississippi, | ence to the district which T have the honor to represent. 
and Louisiana? or convert into deserts the fruitful cotton Of the twenty millions of sheep in the United States, 
fields of Brazil, Egypt, and the Indies?” Or will it take Vermont is estimated to possess one million five hundred 
off the mighty incubus which sits, with sable visage and] thousand. Their. value, estimated at two dollars per 
haggard form, upon the southern portion of our ‘country ?| head, is - $ 7 k $3,000,000 
If it will not do all this, then I hazard nothing in saying | The land required for their subsistence, esti- 
that it will not reach the fountain of South Carolina’s suf. mating one acre for three- sheep, would be 
ferings, and bring her the desired relief. 500,000 acres, which, at 10 dollars, would 
Permit me, now, Mr. Chairman, to glance atthe extent} amountto - è ae UAA 5,000,000 
and suddenness of the change which this hill-proposes;| The annual product of wool, estimated at 24 
the grounds on which it is urged by the committee who lbs. per head, is 3,750,000 lbs., which at 40 
reported it; the strength of the argument drawn from the cents, amounts tò - 7 . 1,500,000 
present position of South Carolina; the consequences of! To complete the account, there should be added the la- 
yielding to it; and the certainty that yielding to it, by the| bor employed in rearing the flocks, and washing and clip- 
passage of this bill, will not settle this vexed question. | ning the wool, and transporting it to market, and the value 
In regard to the first subject of inquiry, I will not trou-| of the land necessary to subsist the labor thus employed. 
ble the committee with a minute examination of the de-| Now, sir, contemplate, for a moment, the effects of an 
tails of the bill, which have been very fully gone into by | immediate reduction of even one-third in the present price 
gentlemen who have preceded me. The deep interest of| of wool. That reduction would, in my district alone, 
my constituents in the production of wool must, however, | amount to halfa million of dollars on the crop of the ap- 
be my apology for devoting a few moments to this branch proaching season. To a farmer owning one thousand 
of the subject. sheep, it would be three hundred and thirty-three dol- 
And, in the first place, it should be remenibered that lars; while there would be a corresponding reduction in 
the act of the 14th of J uly last, to take effect on the 4th} the value of his flock and his farm which would amount 
of March next, abolishes the duty on wool costing eight! to an additional sum of onc thousand seven hundred and 
cents, and under, and reduces from more than fifty to]seventy-six dollars. And let it be remembered that this 
five per cent. the duty on woollens costing not more than] farmer has been gradually enlarging his stock of sheep, 
thirty-five cents, and from 384 to. per cent. on coarse perhaps suddenly by purchase, upon the assurance that 
blankets. In addition to these reductions, the present bill] there would be something like stability in our legislation. 
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_ thatthe magic of our legislation has, in effect, stripped 


` effect of the contemplated change in the protecting sys- 
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Perhaps he has -added:to-his farm upon the same assu- 
rance, and, in the course-of this operation, has become 
indebted, with the expectation of an ability to: pay from 
the produce ofthis flock—making his purchases of sheep 
and land ‘at prices regulated. by the standard . of existing 
values. -Now what will be his condition when- he finds 


him of one-third of his coming crop of wool, and reduced, 
in the-same proportion, the value of his flock and his 
farm? His debts must be paid to the last farthing. Our 
legislation cannot reach them. 

‘The case I have supposed, while it may be literally the 
case of thousands, furnishes an illustration of the general 


tem upon the relation of debtor and creditor throughout 
the community. The mass of existing debt must be dis- 
charged; and what will become of the debtors under the 
operation of such a material and sudden reduction of the 
Means of payment? ; 

“t 8o much has been said, here and elsewhere, of the 
aristocratic manufacturing monopolies, that men have in- 
sensibly come to look at their prostration with a strange, 
‘unaccountable indifference, not reflecting that their ope- 
Yations have become so intertwined with the whole busi- 


ness of the community as materially to affect the value of 


land, of labor, and ofall the productions ofboth. Sir, it 
is'ipon these interests, the interests of the farmers, the 
mechanics, and laborers, that you are about to let in the 
broad and desolating flood. 

But it is said that excessive importations will not follow 
a reduction of the tariff; that combinations of foreign 
capitalists cannot be formed to flood our markets at a sa- 
crifice, for the purpose of prostrating our manufactures. 


‘There is, sir, no necessity for supposing the existence of 


combinations to produce such a result. It will as neces- 
sarily follow a withdrawal of protection as would the in- 
undation of Holland, the prostration of her dikes. The 
‘fedundant capital and labor of Great Britain are perpetu- 
ally struggling to find a market for their productions, the 
Sale of a portion of which, even at cost, isan important 
object; because it prevents that surplus in the home mar- 
ket which reduces the value of the whole stock. Shall 
we not learn wisdom from experience? What followed 
the diminished protection produced by the peace of 1815? 
Let the overwhelming influx of foreign goods, and the 
‘Sacrifices, the bankruptcies, and the wide-spread desola- 
tions of the few following years, answer. 


may be found in the fact that the receipts from customs, 
in the 
dollars. 
Similar effects followed the peace of Europe, in 1814, 
in the excessive exports of British manufactures to the 
continent. A description of them may be found in a 
speech of Lord Brougham in the British Parliament, 
- from which I beg permission to read a short extract. 
© «After the cramped state in which the enemy’s mea- 
Sures and our own retaliation (as we termed it) had kept 
“Gur trade for some years, when the events of the spring, 
1814, suddenly opened the continent, a rage for export- 
ing goods. of every kind burst forth, only to be equalled 
(though not in extent) by some of the commercial delu- 
sions connected with South American speculations. Every 
thing that could be shipped was sent off; all the capital 
that could be laid. hold of was embarked: the frenzy— 
T can call it nothing else, after the experience of 1806 
and 1810-—descending to persons in the remotest circum- 
stances, and the farthest removed, by their pursuits, from 
commercial cares.” : : 
After. describing the reaction, and 


After general distress 
which followed, Mr. Brougham adds: . 


The imports of 
“1815 amounted to one-hundred and: thirty-three millions 
of dollars; the exports were but little over fifty millions 
of dollars. Farther evidence of the excessive importations 


years 1816-17, were about sixty-two millions of 


«The peace with America has: produced somewhat of 


a similar effect; though I am very far from placing the 
vast exports which it occasioned upon .the same fdotin; 

with those to the European market the year:before;: both: 
because, ultimately, the. Americans will pay; -which:the: 
exhausted state of the continent renders very unlikely}. 
and because it -was well. worth while to incur a loss upon. 
the. first exportations, in order, by the glut, to stifle im: 
the cradle those. rising manufactures in the United States 
which the war had forced into 
natural course of things.” 


existence, contrary tothe 


Mr. Chairman, what took place on the continent of 


Europe in 1814, and in this country in 1815, will, as 
surely as like causes produce like effects, befall us in 
1834 if this bill becomes a law. It will result not only 
from the natural ‘operations of trade, but from the sys- 
tematic policy of our great rival, which is ever intent on 


‘s stifling” the manufactures of the United States, whose 


existence and prosperity it regards as ‘contrary to the 


natural course of things.” Yes, sir, in the eye of a Bri- 


tish statesman, and, may I not add, in the eyes of some of 


our own, the ‘natural course of things” is, that British 
industry shall supply our wants, rather than that we 
should cherish our own industry to supply them ourselves, 
Shall we, sir, by our legislation, aid that policy which thus 
augments the industry, the wealth, the population, and 
the power of the §¢ fast-anchored isle?’ or. shall we che. 
rish and build up the system which. puts in motion. the 
capital, and enterprise, and ingenuity, and industry of 
our own country, and thus increases its wealth, advances 
its population, and renders solid and permanent the foun- 
dations of its prosperity and its power? 

There is, Mr. Chairman, one general feature of this 
bill, to which I beg permission to devote a few moments’. 
attention. The claim of the nullifiers, as embodied in the 
South Carolina address to the people of the United States, 
is, that duties shall be made equal on all articles, as well 
those which need as those which do not need protection. 
It is hardly necessary for me to. say that the raising of a 
revenue not exceeding fifteen million dollars, upon such 
an apportionment of duties, will involve a surrender of 
the protecting system. And does not the bill on your 
table, in its obvious disregard of the discrimination which 
is vital to that system, evidently point to such a result? 
Permit me to examine it, for a moment, in connexion with 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, to whose ‘joint labors it-obyi- 
ously owes its existence. 2 ; : 

The Secretary says, in the first place, that ‘itis not to 
be concealed, that a permanent system of high protect- 
ing duties directly tends to build up favored classes, ulti- 
mately prejudicial to the State.” ‘Favored classes!” 
Let me stop to look at this a moment. -Who constitute 
the favored classes, the building up of which fills the 
mind of the Secretary with such alarm for the safety of 
the State? Sir, they are, in truth, the farmers, the me- 
chanics, and the laborers—the men by whom, and’ for 
whom, this Government was made. The system of protec- 
tion builds them up, and, therefore, the State is in danger! 

The Secretary proceeds: ‘Little doubt is entertained © 
that, in a tariff framed on proper principles, the reduction 
of six millions, now recommended, may, for the most part, 
be made upon those commonly: denominated protected 
articles, without prejudice to the reasonable claims of ex- 
isting establishments.” Now, let us see what are regarded 
as ‘the reasonable claims of existing establishments.” 
The bill, which, the House has-been told, embraces the 
Secretary’s project of a tariff “ framed on proper prin- 
ciples,” provides for the-following, among other reduce 
tions of duties, within two years, viz. wool, from more 
than 75 per cent. to 15; woollens, from 55 percent. to 
20; woollen twist and yarn, from 25 to 15; cottons from484 
to 20;and cotton yarn and thread from 374 to 10. 
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Now, sir, if, in reference to the great and vital interests 
of wool, woollens, and. cottons, these. reductions: consti- 
tute the measure of their: ** reasonable claims” to protec- 
tion, I-should like to. know -by what rule the: reasonable 
‘claims of certain other interests: are: so estimated as to 
keep permanent duties of 28 per cent. on hammered iron; 
35. on pig iron;. 76 on: rolled;.93-on sheet and hoop iron; 
62 on nails; 72 on spikes; 48 on anchors; and_37.on cast- 
ings; ‘protected; as most of these articlesare, to no incon- 
siderable .extent, by the heavy freight on their importa- 
tion. And why, I- may add, is a duty retained upon 
sugar, of 46. per cent., tobacco.33, and coal 47? As the 
Secretary’s report throws no light on these inquiries, let 
us see if we can find any in the report which accompanies 
this bill. A 
-. The committee say that they have ¢ arranged the duties 
at.rates of from 10 to 20 per cent.,” with certain excep- 
tions, founded upon the necessary protection of articles 
** essential to independence. in time of war.” On looking 
over the bill, I find these exceptions to embrace fifty-two 
articles, which range from 23 to 111 per cent.; among 
the most prominent of which are. those I have just enu- 
merated. Now I should be glad to be informed how it is 
that tobacco, sugar, paper-hangings, coal, boots, nails, 
-maill-cranks, and castings, to mention no other articles, 
are necessary to independence in time of war, while cot- 
ton and woollen cloths are unnecessary. Is not clothing 
as necessary to an army as sugar and tobacco? or even as 
lead and iron? But it seems to me to be taking a very 
limited view of the subject, even to confine the essentials 
of independence to munitions of war, and the clothing of 
anarmy. Must not the country be clothed as well as the 
army? But the national independence, of which the 
committee speak, necessarily takes a still broader range, 
comprehending the ability of the country to pay the 
taxes, and sustain the general shock of war. And, in the 
present state of the world, nothing can lay a solid founda- 
tion for this independence but the protecting ‘system. 
May I not even ask Carolina, whether it is not necessary 
to her independence in time of war? Where, in case of 
a war with Great Britain, for example, is she sure of find- 
ing a market for her cotton? The enemy might, indeed, 
for her own special benefit, furnish such market. But 
she might not furnish it. And where then would be the 
cotton of Carolina? She would have no home market, 
for she would, if she could, effegtually destroy it by break- 
ing down all the manufactures of her staple production. 
The committee say, further, that, for the purpose of 
benefiting “ some branches of industry,” some of the raw 
materials are admitted at a low duty. Benefiting some 
branches of industry! What regard for the industry of 
the country is manifested, by reducing the duty on wool 
to 15 per cent.? True, it may save the woollen manufac- 
tories from immediate destruction, But where, in -the 
mean time, are the wool growers? Are not the twenty 
millions of sheep, and their annual product of fifty mil- 
lions of pounds of wool, regarded as of sufficient import- 
ance to be set down in connexion with © some branch of 
industry?” i 
And here, sir, let me ask why the committee have im- 
posed a tax of 17 or 18 per cent. on tea, which we have 
the authority of the President, in his annual message of 
1829, for saying is «an article of necessity to all classes,” 
and which needs no protection, while they have brought 
down toa duty of 15 per cent. wool, which does not need 
it. Why, lask, in the name of the wool growers cyery 
where, and especially in my own State, why was not this 
tea duty transferred to wool, where it might have the 
effect of saving millions of sheep from the knife, and 
thousands of farmers from ruin? The whole amount of 
that duty, added to wool and woollens, would still leave 
them with less protection than this bill provides for iron, 
and sugar, and many other articles. And why this dis- 


tinction?:..Can those: who ‘are. connected with those inte: 
rests be deceived bya discrimination in their favor, at the 
expense of some of the most important interests embraced 
inthe protecting systern? If the-citadel is carried, do the 

expect that their positions will be secure from assault? It 
must be a very delusive-idea of. security, which shall: in- 
duce the iron interest, for example,'to. sit quietly by, and 
see the Government going back sixteen years in one, in the 
protection of woollens, and more than sixteen years jn 
thirty days, in that of cottons, while iron is. kept up-to 
about double the duty of 1816, under the pretence that it 
is essential to our independence in time of war. Thé 
policy which now strikes a fatal blow at the leading inte- 
rests to which I have adverted, will spare no interest 
when it can be successfully assailed. The bill before us 
brings down wool, woollens, and cottons, to a standard of 
mere revenue, utterly regardless of the great principle of 
discrimination, which is vital to the protecting system. 
“* Duties for revenue and not for protection,” is inscribed 
in broad characters upon its front. The work of ruin is 
thus commenced; and if the principles of this bill are to’ 
be carried out, there is not a protected interest in the 
country which will not be finally doomed to destruction: 
Can the friends of the protecting system on this floor shu 

their eyes to the danger which thus threatens it? , 

But, sir, if we are not awake to the danger, the people 
will be roused, when they feel the effects of our legisla: 
tion. I donot say they will rebel. No, sir. But let me tell 
you what they will do. They will go to the ballot boxes, 
and there tell us, in language not to be misunderstood, 
that their interests shali be protected. We may break 
down the barriers, and let in the flood. Millions may be ' 
sacrificed, and thousands ruined. But the people cannot, 
L trust, be permanently blinded to their true interests; 
and if their power in this Government is to be any thing 
more than a name, those interests shall yet receive an am- 
ple and permanent protection, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to ask, and to 
press the inquiry, what reasons exist for the great and 
sudden change of policy which this bill contemplates? 
Surely, sir, we cannot take this step without reasons the 
most urgent. Do they exist? What are they? Has the ` 
protecting system we have so long cherished, brought usso 
near the verge of nationalruin, that we should thus precipi- 
tate its destruction? Where are the evidences of general 
distress? Rather may I not ask, where are not the evi- 
dences of general prosperity—a prosperity unexampled 
in the history of this, or any other country? Sir, this 
change should not be made without reasons, so strong’ 
and so deeply fastened in the convictions of the people, 
as to find utterance here, through their primary assemblies. 
And have they'thus spoken to us? Have even their re- 
presentatives risen up in their places here, and under- 
taken to speak for them? Whose voice has been. heard 
in an attempt to convince us that the protecting policy 
ought to be abandoned? Sir, it would seem that we are 
no longer to be reasoned with on this subject. But one 
of the States of this Union, while her representatives on 
this floor are silent, as if by instruction, places herself 
upon her ‘reserved rights; and, instead of saying to. us 
—you ought not to execute your protecting laws, says, in 
a tone of proud and insulting defiance—you shall not!! 
The question, then, and the only question for us to de- 
cide, is—shall we yield to this argument? 

It has been Said, sir, that the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in reporting this bill, “ took counsel of their 
fears.” In repelling this charge, I was glad to hear the 
honorable chairman of that committee do “justice to the 
courage which dares to do right, at the hazard of incur- 
ring the imputation of cowardice. Sir, 1 am far from be- 
lieving that the committee yielded to any -thing allied to 
personal fear, ‘There isa just fear, a fear of inflicting 
injury on the country; and there is, too, a just pride, 
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which, 1 think, the-honorable chairman of the committee 
should have substituted for the ‘false pride” which he 
imputed to those who refuse to act under the influence of 
‘menace. The. ‘s fear”? of the committee, and the ‘ pride” 
of. others, I am willing to believe, amount to the same 
dhing; and resolve themselves at last-into the question— 
swhat:is, on the whole, best for. the country now, and in 
gil time?.. This is the question for us to determine: Nei- 
«ther personal pride, nor party pride, nor party purposes, 
should have any thing to. do with it. . This is the time to 
try our principles, to throw off the shackles‘ of party, to 
cease from man worship, to look deliberately over the 
broad face of our country, with a-just, regard to the inte- 
rests of the whole and of every part, and with a delibe- 
rate view of all the consequences, near and remote, of our 
legislation.” 

I must, Mr. Chairman, be permitted to express my re- 
gret that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wixv] has, 
on this occasion, thought proper to invoke the spirit of 
party. After a significant appeal to the friends of “a 
certain distinguished individual” in the State of New York, 
to. yield their support to this bill, he told them that ‘the 
question must be settled now, lest the power of settling 
it be placed in other hands.” - Sir, I say, unhesitatingly, 
I care not who settles this question, provided it be settled 
right. And if I am asked who I believe will be most 
likely thus to settle it, I answer, the people. L protest 
against committing this patient to the charge of political 
doctors. Let it have the fostering care of its natural pa- 
rents, and it will be reared up to maturity in sound and 
healthy proportions. Give it up to the doctors, and if it 
survives their experiments, it will do it only to linger out 
a miserable, rickety existence. For one, I am opposed 
to political tariffs. Ifthe great interests involved in the 
protecting system are to be made the mere sport of par- 
ty, then shall I despair of its permanency. But, sir, I 
believe that, if we will permit the people to have a voice 
in this matter, they will settle it right. In their decision 
Twill cheerfully acquiesce. They have reared up the 
‘protective system; and whenever they determine to give it 
up, and go back to their former state of dependence, then, 
and not till then, will I consent to its abandonment. 

But, Mr. Chairman, suppose we do not pass this bill— 
what then? Why, Tam told we shall have a civil war, 
and a dissolution of the Union. Sir, I do not anticipate 
either of ‘these consequences. By this I would not be 
understood to say that there may not be resistance to our 
laws, or that a single State may not secede, But I mean, 
that there will be no general war, 
this Union. Suppose a State should try the experiment 
of secession. The entire Union is not thereby dissolved. 
The bond which holds the other twenty-three States to. 
gether, would not be severed—nor even weakened, ex- 
cept so farns the example ofa single State might encou- 
rage others to rebellion. 

Í know the idea has been industriously propagated, 
that we are about to make war upon South Carolina. And 
itis thus that the war spirit in that State has been blown 
into a flame. But, sir, who thinks of making war upon 
South Carolina? Certainly not, the United States. We 
have passed certain revenue laws, which extend to South 
Carolina, in common with all the other States of the 
Union. Instead of making war upon that State, we shall 
calmly set about devising the means of collecting the re- 
venue. And in doing this, we shall go forward, with the 
decision, and moderation, and firmness of conscious 
atrength and justice; so providing for the enforcement of 
our laws, as to collect the revenue beyond the reach of 
any force, but such as shall assume an attitude of direct 
and active hostility. Will South Carolina assume such an 
attitude? Will she attack us in our defences? 
attempt to drive-us from our fortifications, or 


our naval power? Let hertryit! Sir, let her try ith! 


But she has said she will secede, declare herself inde- 

pendent, and form a new Government.: ‘And suppose stie 
does. Shall we then make war ‘upon her? I answer, 
unbesitatingly, No. But- what shall we do?’ Why, sir; 
while South: Carolina is forming a Government, we shall 
be collecting our revenue. But will South: Carolina: ac- 
tually rush upon the alternative of throwing off her alle- 
giance, and putting forth a declaration of independence? 
Independence! ‘Has she weighed the import of that 
word? Sir; it is one thing to make the threat, but: a 
very different thing to execute it; one thing to. dream of 
leaping from the precipice; but quite another to plunge, | 
with open eyes, into the fathomless abyss. . 
‘ But, if she shall be mad enough to do it, what then? 
Why, the people of South Carolina will then begin to 
understand what independence means. They will then 
come to feel its benefits.. The forbidden fruit, now fair 
to look upon, will have been tasted; and the eyes of that 
people will be opened; I need not finish the compari- 
son. South Carolina has been deceived—deluded: and, 
perhaps, there is no other way to dispel that delusion 
than to let her grasp the object of her pursuit. Sir, the 
delusion must be, willbe dispelled. . The bare majority 
which now rules the State with a rod of iron, cannot re- 
tain its power. Her Government will be placed. in other 
hands; and South Carolina will come back. tothe fold 
again. But itis hardly necessary for me to say that, to 
secure this result, your measures, and their execution, 
must be marked with a mild, prudent, steady, unflinch- 
ing firmness. Sir, decide without wavering. Go steadi- 
ly and fearlessly forward, and leave the event, where you 
should leave every thing, in the hands of Him “ whose 
path is the great waters, and whose footsteps are not 
known.” 

But I am asked, do you support this administration? 
How, says the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Wi1pz,] 
will these new allies look at each other when they sud- 
denly find themselves in fraternal embrace? 

Mr. Chairman, I have opposed the administration of 
Andrew Jackson; and the world knows the ground of 
that opposition. I now support it in the doctrines it 
avows, and the measures it recommends, with regard to 
South Carolina; and the world shall know the grounds of 
that support. My opposition and my support are both 
founded on the same general principles. ‘The leadin 
measures which I have o posed, I believed, and still be- 
lieve, were, and are insidiously undermining the- consti- 
tution. Bat against the very pillars of that constitution 


nor any breaking up ofj has South Carolina blindly placed her hands, and, threat- 


ened its utter prostration. And when the Chief Magis. 
trate asks my feeble aid to save the constitution, thus 
assailed, he shall have it. Iam not at liberty to refuse it. 
T will not refuse it. I go, sir, fot the constitution. The 
gentleman from Georgia taunts us with “giving in our 
adhesion,” as though there could be no support given to 
a measure of the administration, without going over to it, 
body andsoul. I beg permission to assure the gentleman 
that I can give in no such adhesion to any administration. 
The ‘right or wrong” maxim I can apply to nothing but 
my country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that the whole South 
will be united with Carolina in the resistance which she 
threatens. Sir, I do not believe it. There is too much 
sound sense and patriotic feeling to permit it. If, indeed, 
the people of the South could become converts to the 
opinions of the gentleman from Georgia, they might re- 
sist. If they could see the analogy which he sees, 
between the measures of which Carolina complains, and 
the grinding oppressions which produced our declaration 
of independence, they might resist, even to blood. But, 


Will she|sir, I must. be permitted to think better of their intelli- 
grapple with | rence. 


Who, among them, would not be utterly con- 
founded, in an attempt soberly to draw up a declaration of 
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Southern independence, with’a recital,-in-substance, of 
the causesset forth in the preamble to: the declaration 
of 1776? : ; ' ; 
< Büt Jet us consider, &.little more particularly, the pro: 
abilities of a Southern: Union to resist the laws. and 
overturn the Government. - ; 

Lam not aware that any one has ever undertaken to 
place the right of secession, or nullification, upon slighter 
ground than that of a-**deliberate,-palpable, and danger- 
ous violation of the Constitution; not an-infractian which 
is to be proved by hair-splitting, but one that is delibe- 
tate, palpable, and dangerous. Now, sir, what is the 
pretended violation of the constitution in the present 
case? - The exercise of a power to regulate commerce, 
soas to give encouragement and protection to domestic 
industry; a power. which, as I have before observed, was 
distinctly claimed and exercised by the first Congress, 
and which has received the explicit sanction of every 
President, and of almost every Congress, from that time 
to this; a power, whose existence has not, in fact, been 
so much as questioned until within the last ten years. 
Such is the power whose exercise is now to be treated as 
a violation of the constitution, so palpable and dangerous 
as to justify nullification and secession; in fact, revolu- 
tion. What a severe reproach is this upon the illustrious 
men who passed from the convention, that formed the 
constitution, into the first Congress; upon all our chief 
magistrates, and upon the whole country, including its 
most distinguished statesmen, of every political faith. It 
is against this overwhelming current of authority that 
South Carolina stands up, buckles on her armor, and 
calls upon the whole South tosustain her! Will she, can 
she, be sustained? 

But there will, we are told, be a strong sympathy in 
the cause of South Carolina, oppressed South Carolina. 
How is that sympathy to be excited? By what means is 
the flame, which has been kindled in that State, to be 
spread throughout the Southern section of the Union? Is 
it expected that the theory that exports pay the duties, is 
to bewilder the whole South, as it has a majority of the 
people in Carolina? Sir, this delusion has had its day, 
and met with the fate of thousands which have gone be- 
fore it. It has, indeed, done its work in South Carolina; 
but that it is capable of so perverting the judgment, and 
exciting the passions of the great mass of the Southern 
population, as to bring them up to the point of revolu- 
tion, I am not prepared to believe. g 

If, sir, we will dismiss unmanly apprehension, and look 
at this subject coolly, I think we shall be slow in coming 
to the conclusion to which some alarmists would carry us. 
By what process, let me ask, are the Southern States to 
arrive at the fatal point of dissolving this Union? By 
nonce, certainly, which will not include the agency of 
State conventions. Now, let me suppose a convention 
to be called, for example, in Virginia. Tam not at liber- 
ty to suppose that it will come to the resolution of seced- 
ing, without ample discussion and patient deliberation. 
And how may we suppose the friends of Union would 
meet the proposition to unite with South Carolina in re- 
sisting the laws and dissolving the Union? Would they 
not press, with irresistible force, the fact, that South Ca- 
yolina had unnecessarily precipitated this crisis? that she 
had assumed an attitude of armed resistance at the mo- 
ment of relicf from a considerable portion of her alleged 
burdens? Sir, do you believe that Virginia is going to 
jonin rebellion at the moment of experiencing the bene- 
fits-of the law of last July, which abolishes the minimum 
valuation of woollens, of which .she-has comiplained, and 
admits nearly.the entire consumption of her negro popu- 
lation almost free of duty? Did the law which, besides 
embracing these provisions, made large reductions* on 
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forward on this point. 


than its currency and finance? 
country: is, oan these stand the shock of war? 
the effect of the late war on them. 
tures are grown to a certain perfection, as they soon will, 
unde? the fostering care of Government, we will no longer 
The farmer will find a ready , 
market for his surplus produce; and, what is almost of 
equal consequence, a certain and cheap supply of all his 
* . # * * * 


experience these evils. 
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nearly fifty. protected articles, which enter more or less 
into the consumption ‘of the South, evince no disposition 
to listen to its-complaints? 


- It is true that law -did not: surrender the principle of 


protection. But is ‘Virginia prepared to demand that sur. 
render at the point of the bayonet? Impossible! 
cannot. become so infatuated as to forget the origin and 
history of the: protective policy. Shé- cannot, if she 
would, obliterate from the:records of that history. the votes, 
and opinions of her most- distinguished statesmen. 


She 


Twill 
not repeat the abundant evidence which has been brought 
But I will ask the indulgence of 
the committee while I advert to one piece of testimony, 
which has not, I believe, been alluded to in this discus- 
sion, -Onthe 7th of June, 1809, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 


c Resolved, That the Secretary: of the Treasury be di- `. 


rected to prepare and report to this House, at their next 
session, a plan for the application of such means as are 
within the power of Congress, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and fostering the manufactures of the United 
States; together with a statement of the several manufac- 


turing establishments which have been commenced; the 
progress which has been made in them, and the success 
with which they have been attended; and such other in- 
formation as, in the opinion of the Secretary, may be 
material in exhibiting a general view of the manufactures 
of the United States.” 


Upon this resolution for ‘protecting and fostering the 


manufactures of the. United States,” the votes of the four 
Southern Atlantic States, in this body, stood as follows: 
Virginia, yeas 12, nay 9; North Carolina, yeas 8, nays 3; 
South Carolina, yeas 6, nay 1; Georgia, yea 1, nays 3. 
Total, yeas 27, nays 16. 


This resolution, I need hardly say, isin perfect accord- 


ance with the general current of public opinion at the 
South during the first thirty years of this Government; 
with the recommendation of ‘protecting duties and pró- 
hibitions,” by Mr. Jefferson; and the subsequent recom- 
mendation of manufactures by Mr. Madison, to * the 
prompt and constant guardianship of Congress;” and let 
me add, has been, since, most fully and unequivocally 
sustained by a distinguished son of South Carolina, who 
is, at this moment, pressing opposition to the protecting 
system, to the fearful alternative of its total abandonment, 
or a dissolution of the Union. 
the committee with a few extracts from his recorded 
opinions on this subject. In his speech on the tariff bill 
of 1816, Mr. Calhoun said: : 


Permit me, sir, to trouble 


«t What is more necessary to the defence of a country 
Cireumstanced as our 
Behold 
When: our manufac- 


wants.” h ; 

«To this distressing state of things there are two ré- 
medies, and only two; one in our power, immediately; 
the other requiring much time and exertion, but both 
constituting, in his opinion, the essential policy of this 
country; he meant the navy and domestic manufactures. 
By the former, we could open the way to our markets; 
by the latter, we bring them from beyond the ocean, and 
naturalize them in our own soil.” 

‘*Manufactures produce an interest strictly American, 
as much so as agriculture. - In this it had the decided ad- 
vantage of commerce and navigation; and the country 
will, from it, derive much advantage. It is calculated to 


bind together more closely“our widely spread republic. , 
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It-will greatly incréase our mutual dependence and inter- 
course, and will, as a necessary consequence, excite an 
increased- attention to. internal improvement, a subject 
every way so intimately connected with the ultimate at- 
tainment of national strength, and the perfection of our 
political institutions... He regarded the fact that it would 
make the parts.adhere more closely, and that it would 
form a new and most powerful cement, as far outweigh- 
ing any political. objections that might. be urged against 
the system.” 

«In regard to the question how far manufactures ought 
to be fostered, Mr. C. said that it was the duty of this 
country, as a means of defence, to encourage the domes- 
tic industry of the country; more especially that part. of 
it.which provides the necessary materials for clothing and 
defence. * * * The question relating to manufac- 
tures must not depend on the abstract principle that in- 

_ dustry, left to pursue its own course, will find, in its own 
interest, all the encouragement that is necessary.” 

I might multiply extracts of the same import, but I for- 
bear. Suffer me, however, to advert fora moment to 
the opinions of another distinguished statesman of South 
Carolina, now on this floor,* in regard to the right of 
nullification. They are embraced in a series of numbers 

` published’ in 1821,.and accompanied by the explicit re- 
commendation of another distinguished individual, who 
is. now President of the nullifying convention. 1 will 
detain the committee with but two or three extracts: 


“The General Government is truly the Government of 
the whole people, as a State Government is of a part of 


the people. Its constitution, in the language of its pre- 
amble, was ordained and established by the people of the 
United States.” 

» A man who. will contend that our Government is a 
confederacy of independent States, whose independent 
sovereignty was never, in any degree, renounced, and 
that it may be controlled or annulled at the will of the 
several independent States or sovereignties, can scarcely 
be regarded as belonging to the present generation. The 
aeveral independent sovereign States control the General 
Government! ‘This is anarchy itself.” 

«The States, as political bodies, have no original inhe- 
rent rights. That they have such rights, isa false, dan- 
gerous, and anti-republican assumption, which lurks at 
the bottom of all the reasoning in favor of State rights.” 

oUF, after the National Judiciary have solemnly affirmed 

the consfitutionality of a law, it is still to be resisted by 
the State rulers, the constitution is, literally, at an end; 
a revolution of the Government is already accomplished; 
and anarchy waves its horrid sceptre over the broken 
altars of this happy Union.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, permit me to return to the sup- 
posed Virginia convention, and ask if it be possible that 
itean breast this current of Southern acts and Southern 
opinions, and solemnly decide that the laws shall be re- 
sisted, and the Union dissolved, upon the assumption that 
a protecting tariff is palpably unconstitutional. Sir, the 
thing isimpossible. Justice, honor, consistency~--all for- 
bid it. Should Virginia do it, the very marble which 
bears the images of her illustrious dead, would break 
forth in indignant rebuke of her madness. Such mad- 
ness, L know, exists in Virginia as well as Carolina. But 
that it can ever take possession of a majority of ber states- 
men, or her people, I will not admit to be possible. 
‘But suppose 1 am mistaken; and that Virginia, disre- 
garding the opinions. of those she has been accustomed 
to reverence, and reckless of her own consistency, 
should seem ready to take the fatal step. Is. there no 
other obstacle? Are there not peculiar hazards to be en- 

~ countered in Virginia, as well as in all the South, which 


Mr. McDuffie. + Gov, Hamilton, 
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-tion may almost cease to exert its power. face 
of the. waters may be, for a while, disturbed by the tem- 
pests. of passion. 
are not so easily broken up. 
troubled surface a strong and steady current of patriotic 
feeling—of attachment to the Union: an attachment 
strengthened-by a recollection of common dangers and 
sufferings, and a conscious enjoyment of common bless- 
ings, too precious to be lightly put at hazard. . I do not, 
for I need not dwell upon the power of this Govern- 


exists. 


of our arms the only power to be feared?” cee 
But, sir, ‘there are other reasons why. this. Union will 
not be dissolved. There is, after all, every where, a deep 
and pervading conviction of its inestimable value. There 
may be moments of madness, indeed, when this convic- 
The surface 


may well make the stoutest hearts tremble? Is the power 


But the fountains of the great deep 
There exists beneath the 


ment to overcome resistance to its laws. That power 
It can, and must, and will be exerted, in the last 
resort. Its existence or its capacity need not, however, 
be vaunted in this argument. But there is a moral power 
in the sound intelligence and sober judgment of this great 
community, which is more formidable than an army with 
banners. It finds no place, indeed, in the battle field, 
amid the strife of arms, and the fiercer strife of human 
passions. But it enters the abodes of peace. _ Its whis- 
persare heard upon the midnight. pillow. It penetrates 
the secret chambers of the soul. It takes hold of the con- 
science--moulds the judgment—subdues the heart. And 
may we not hope that Carolina, even Carolina, will yet 
be redcemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, by its re- 
sistless power? 

A few words, Mr. Chairman, upon the consequences 
of yielding to the menaces of South Carolina. 


In the first place, sir, it is surrendering the protecting , 


system; and this, not altogether by the reductions of du- 
ties for which this bill provides, but by the power which 
the act of submission gives to nullification to control all 
future Jegislation on this subject. 

But the protecting system is not the only sacrifice. We 
yield something of more value than the tarif. We, in 
effect, sanction a principle, whose inevitable tendency 
is to work an entire change in the character of this Go- 
vernment, to subvert its very foundations, and prostrate 
it at the feet of unlimited State sovereignty. I will not, 
on this occasion, and especially at this late Hour, detain 
the committee with an attempt to go over the broad field 
of discussion which this subject presents. But with your 
permission, sir, I will suggest, very briefly, one or two 
views connected with it. 

The great principle which lies at the foundation of all 
our political institutions is, that the people are sovereign 
——that is, that they possess, individually, the right of self- 
government. Now, it is contended that the constitution 
of the United States is the creature of this original, indi. 
vidual sovereignty, and not of State sovereignty. What, 
sir, is State sovereignty? It consists, essentially, in the 
right of a community, associated for the purposes of go- 
vernment, to make laws which shall bind every member 
of that community. This right has no existence, antece- 
dently to the. act of association. It isa corporate right, 
derived through, and entirely dependent upon, the con- 
stitution. Without the existence of such constitution, in 
some form, there can, indeed, be no such thing asa State, 
or State sovereignty; arid no act can be regarded as ema- 
nating from that source, which is not done under, or in 
virtue of such constitution. 

Now, no State constitution conferred, either on the 
Government, or the people of any State, the right of or- 
daining and establishing the constitution pf the United 
States. The act of doing this was, from its nature, an 
act of primary sovereignty--the same as that by which 
the people originally formed the State constitutions, and 
constituted the State sovereignties. Instead of being 
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done: under the State constitutions, it was in defiance of 
them; being a resumption, by the people, of a portion 
of the powers which, in virtue of those constitutions, had 
` entered into, and made part of the State sovereignties. 
It was, therefore, in the ‘highest sense, the act of **the 
people.” And in performing it, moreover, the minority 
were not, as in the case ofan act done for State purposes, 
in pursuance of a State'constitution, necessarily bound by 
the decision of ‘the majority. There was no existing ob- 
ligation to that effect.’ In reference to this investment 
of power, their assent--the basis of free Government— 
had been neither expressed in the State constitutions, nor 
implied in their acquiescence in them, because those con- 
stitutions contemplated no such investment. 
Looking, then, at the origin, only, of the constitution 
of the United States, it would seem to be, in the high- 


est. sense, a popular Government, and not a league of 


sovereign States. But the correctness of this position, 
it seems to me, is rendered still more apparent, by a 
reference to the nature of the powers conferred by that 
constitution. The “ people of the United States,” by 
that instrument, vested legislative. power in a Senate and 
House of Representatives; executive power in a Presi- 
dent; and judicial power in a Supreme Court. Now, do 
` not these powers appropriately, and exclusively, belong 
to any Government, in the popular acceptation of that 
term? Who ever heard of a league between sovereign 
States, which made provision for the exercise of such 
owers in such terms? The constitution is, moreover, 
in respect to the distribution of these powers, and the 
terms in which they are described, in precise analogy 
to the State constitutions; and, to the extent of the ob- 
jects in regard to which it is provided they shall be exer- 
cised, are of precisely the same nature, and bear to each 
other the same relation. 

Without examining further the question whether these 
powers were conferred by the people in their original 
sovereign capacity, or by the States, it is sufficient to say, 
that if the constitution, which provides for their exercise, 
has any binding force, and the grant of them any intelli- 
gible meaning, they must, of necessity, be supreme. The 
constitution expressly provides that ‘this constitution, 
and the laws made in pursuance thereof, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land, any thing in the laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.’ ‘Fo maintain that the 
laws of the United States are supreme, the laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding, and yet that they 
may be controlled and nullified by ‘fany State,” is a pal- 


pable absurdity. They are, in fact, supreme, the laws of 


all the States to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘The con- 
current enactments of every Legislature in the Union 
cannot make them void. The power that made them can 
alone unmake them, 

Tt is assumed, however, that certain pretended laws are 
not laws, because not made in pursuance of the constitu- 
tion; and that, therefore, a State may declare them void 
and resist them. But who is to give to that assumption 
the force of authority? Im other words, how is it to be 
rendered legally or constitutionally certain that what is 
assumed to be true is true? Until that certainty is pro- 
duced, it remains a mere assumption, to which no more 
importance is to be attached, when made by a State, than 
when made by an individual. Whose decision, then, is 
to give authoritative certainty to the assumption? Obvi- 
ously, the right to make such decision can exist—except 
upon the ground of revolution—nowhere but with the 
power, wherever it be, which gave existence to the con- 
stitution. The supremacy of the laws made under it, 
would be but a mere shadow, if either a single individual 
or a single State passessed the right to deny their autho- 
rity, and obstruct their execution. If the people of the 
United States,” who ordained and established the consti- 
tution, had provided no tribunal which could, in the 
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exercise of its appropriate functions, decide upon the va- 
lidity of the questioned “enactment, then must it, of ne- 
cessity, stand as law, until they decide that it exceeds the 
powers conferred by them. -Such tribunal, however, 
they have provided. The constitution.vests ‘‘the judi- 
cial power of the United States in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as Congress may, from time 
to time, ordain and establish.” Now is it not an essential 
attribute of judicial power, that its decisions are final, and 
conclusive to the full extent of its jurisdiction? Does it 
not cease to be a judicial power the moment it ceases to 
possess the right of determining and settling what the law 
is? Is it credible that, if the framers of the constitution 
had intended that this ordinary judicial prerogative should 
be restricted, they would not have perceived the necessity 
of expressly imposing such restriction? Having failed to 
do this, by what authority can we define judicial power to 
mean one thing in the constitution of the United States, 
and another and a very different thing in the State con- 
stitutions? 

Such, then, being the nature of the judicial power in 
question, and the constitution having provided that it 
“shall extend to all cases in Jaw and equity, arising 
under the constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made under their authority,” the question 
arises—does the same constitution either confer upon, | 
or admit to exist in, every State in the Union, the same” 
power? If it does, then are we involved in the absurdity 
of having cotemporaneous and authoritative decisions of 
a precisely opposite character; and which, instead of 
sustaining, or nullifying the law, would only nullify each 
other. . 

The truth is, the judiciary is, in this Government, what 
it is in State Governments—a constituent branch of the 
supreme power. There may be a league, but there can 
be no Government, acting as does this, upon individuals, 
without it, existing either in a separate department, or 
united with some other. If, then, a State may nullify the 
laws, it may nullify the decisions of the judiciary upon 
them, and, by necessary consequence, the judiciary itself 
—and, of course, the Government. The supreme power, 
instead of being in the United States, will be in each and 
every one of the twenty-four States; while the nullifying 
ordinance of a single State will become the ‘supreme . 
law of the land,” instead of the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, and the laws enacted by its Legislature, and 
expounded by its judiciary. If this is not what I have 
asserted nullification to be, a subversion of the Govern: | 
ment, then has revolution no meaning and no power. 

„Mr. Chairman, will you sanction a doctrine fraught 
with such consequences? Better, far better, yield to the 
power of an ordinary insurrection. In that case, indeed, 
you submit to force; but in this, you add to that submis- 
sion the sanction of a principle which will, henceforth, 
form a fixed rallying point for revolutionary efforts. You, 
in fact, legalize rebellion, under the deceptive and danger- 
ous guise of State authority, and incorporate in your very 
constitution the absurd and impracticable principle that 
a minority shall govern. 

Such, sir, must be the consequences of the passage of 
this bill, or of any bill, under circumstances which will 
compel the judgment of the world to pronounce it an act 
of submission to South Carolina. If the protecting policy 
is, indeed, wrong, abandon it. If your laws are so framed 
as to make its operations unequal, alter them. . If your 
revenue must be reduced, reduce it. And if that reduc- 
tion must necessarily impair protection, impair it.. But 
yield to no nullifying threats, unless you intend to arm 
nullification with tenfold energy; unless you are prepared 
to change the whole structure and action of this Govern- 
ment, to see it divested of its moral power, and become 
the scorn and derision of the world. 


But, Mr. Chairman, will our yielding to the menace of 


“yield to her demands. . But is this such an adjustment of 


“men talk of the passage of this bill as a. compromise, 


“winds denominated a compromise! 


-to:have this question settled, we shall at once dismiss the 
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South Carolina, and passing this bill, settle this vexed |cut, [Mr. Huxnrrxeron,] to strike the. whole duties on tea 
question. We may, indeed, procure by ita temporary | and coffee from the bill, he regarded as testing the pre- 
peace. South: Carolina will, of course, be quiet, if we fservation of the protective policy—a question. of the 
utmost consequence, on which, notwithstanding the in-. 
firm state of his health, he should feel. bound. té offer’ 
some suggestions. ELE 

The question was then stated, on the motion of Mr. 
VERPLANCEK, to strike out ten cents per pound òn green 
teas, five on Souchong and other black, and three on Bo- 
hea, and insert five cents on green teas, three on Sou- 
chong and other black, and one anda half on Bohea; 
which was agreed to without a division. ; 

Mr. BATES then moved that the committee rise, which 
was carried: Yeas 64, nays 60. - 

The House then, at half past 8 o’clock, adjourned. 


the question of protection as will permanently satisfy the 
great body of the people of the United States? Gentle- 


which is to settle the question and give quiet to the coun- 
try. Now, sir, who. ever heard of a compromise when 
one of the parties was mute? And what do we hear from 
South Carolina? . Who has spoken for her on this floor? 
Who of her delegation here has condescended to tell us 
that this bill will satisfy her?—that she will not, in fact, 
make its passage the occasion of urging démands of a still 
more humiliating character? She nullifies our laws; ar- 
tays her whole military strength to resist them; demands 
the entire and unqualified abandonment of the protecting 
system; and, in a tone of proud and insulting defiance, 
says that if we will comply with her demands, ‘in due 
time,” and with a “ becoming spirit,” she will be satisfied. 
Beyond this, she is silent! And yet this bill, instead of 
being called by its right name—a surrender at discretion 


Wepnespay, Jaxvany 30. 


Mr. ADAMS presented to the House a memorial and 
sundry resolutions from the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
strongly expressive of its dissent to the passage of the bill 
before the House to reduce the tariff. 

The memorial was read, and referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION MEMORIAL. 


Mr. ADAMS inquired of the Srzaxzer whether he had 
received a memorial addressed to the House by the tariff 
convention of New York, with a request to present it. 

The SPEAKER replying in the affirmative, 

Mr. ADAMS asked the consent of the House that it 
might be presented. 

The House having assented, 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a memorial from 
a permanent committee appointed by the New York Ta- 
riff Convention in opposition to the same bill. 

Mr. ADAMS called for the reading of the memorial. 

This was objected to by Mr. WILDE and Mr. CLAY- 
TON, of Georgia; but the CHAIR decided it to be right, 
and the memorial was read accordingly, at the Clerk’s 
table. 

The reading having proceeded some time, the further 
reading was, on motion of Mr. ADAMS, dispensed with; 
and the memorial was referred toa Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to be 
printed. 

At a subsequent point of the morning business, 

Mr. WILDE moved to reconsider this vote of refer- 
ence, so far as it included not only the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Massachusetts Legislature, but also the report 
of the convention who had draughted those resolutions. 
He perceived that, in that report, the Committee of Ways 
and Means were charged with having reported a bill as 
one thing, which they knew perfectly to be, in reality, 
another thing, and a very different thing. 

The further discussion of this motion was cut off, for 
to-day, by the expiration of the hour assigned to resolu- 
tions. : 

The House then proceeded to the orders of the day, 
and resumed the consideration of the 


TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, who had the floor, gave 
way, for a moment, to Es. A ; wee 

Mr. ADAMS, who gave notice that, after his friends 
had had opportunity. to express their views respecting the 
bill, and to offer their respective amendments, he should 
move to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, then rosé, and address 
ed the committee in opposition to the bill, as follows: 

I observed last evening, said Mr B., that I consider the 
question arising upon the motion of my friend from Cons. 


But, sir, if South Carolina should consent to accept of 
this, and make it a compromise, would it settle the ques- 
tion? Do gentlemen believe that an arrangement forced 
upon us, extorted by insulting menace, can be perma- 
nent? Does not all history admonish us that it will be- 
come the prolific parent of future contentions? Sir, 
nothing but a free expression of the public sentiment, 
resulting from a deliberate examination by the people of 
the protecting policy, can really settle this question. It 
is utterly inconsistent with the genius of our Government 
that it should. ‘The carrying, by a ruse de guerre, a mea- 
sure affecting, so vitally as this does, the interests of the 
great body of the people, though it may serve a momen- 
tary purpose, cannot, will not satisfy them, unless they are 
prepared to abandon their high prerogative of governing, 
and submit to be governed. No, sir; if we really desire 


consideration of this bill, and submit the whole to the 
judgment of the people. ‘There will be ample time for 
them to deliberate, and full opportunity to exert their in- 
fluence upon the councils of our successors. £ am not 
aftuid of their decision. Various causes may, indeed, 
contribute to make it what I should not altogether desire. 
But the decision, whatever it may be, will be their deci- 
sion. They have a right to make it. ‘Their interests are 
to be affected by it, either for good or for evil; and with 
it, if we will give them an opportunity of deliberating 
and acting like freemen, they will be satisfied. 

Mr. 5., after the expiration of the first hour of his 
speech, gave way toa motion by Mr. Prance that the 
committee rise: Yeas 40, nays 33. 

There being no quorum, the committee rose, and re- 
ported that fact to the House. 

«Whe SPEAKER, having counted the members present, 
announced that a quorum was then in attendance, when 
Mr. Waxvye resumed the chair in committee. i 
aeMr. PEARCE now renewed the motion that the com- 
mittee rise, which was negatived: Yeas 46, nays 68. 
Mn SLADE then resumed his remarks, and, after 
speaking an hour and a quarter, he gave way toa motion 
by Mr. Hirsren that the committee rise, which was ne- 
tived: Yeas45, nays 72. 

Mr. SLADE then continued and concluded his remarks 
a quarter before 8 o'clock, having occupied the floor 
nearly five hours. . 

Mr. T. C. BATES then rose, and. said: The question 
immediately before the committee, the policy of reducing 
the duties on tea in the manner proposed by the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, he did not intend to 
debate; but the motion of the gentleman from Connecti- 
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nectieut; [Mr. Huxrineton,] as a test question, decisive 
of the protective system, and of more importance, con- 
séquently, than any question that has come before the 
House, or is likely to come before it, a question of peace 
or war not excepted. It wason this account I was desi- 
rous of addressing the committee, at this stage, in the pro- 
gress of the bill, And while Iam up, I shall take the 
liberty to make a few remarks upon one or two measures 
connecttd with the bill, upon the general tendency and 
bearing of the bill, and its purpose and object. ‘The lit- 
tle health and. strength which I bring into this debate, 
will be a sufficient guaranty that J shall not detain the 
committee long. 

When, during the last session, we were encountering 
the cholera, and neglecting our own affairs and families 
to midsummer, I little thought that our attention would be 
so soon.recalled to this angry and disturbing subject. 1 
should have thought that, in the transition from one con- 
dition of things to another, in our financial affairs, by 
which great national interests are to be affected, any 
Government, deserving the name of a paternal Govern- 
ment, would have been content to feel its way, carefully 
and cautiously, to see what those interests can bear, and 
not, by one audacious leap, put them all in jeopardy. 
The Committee of Ways and Means, however, have pre- 
sented this bill to us, and we must meet it as well as we 
can. Iam opposed to it in all its forms. I was opposed 
to the bill of 1832, because I thought it was not so good 
as it ought to have been. lam opposed to this, because 
it is incomparably worse than that. This, it seems to 
me, is ground broad enough, and firm enough, and open 
enough, for a man to stand erect upon, without being 
subject to any injurious imputation. And while my friend 
from Maryland [Mr. Howann} reverses by his vote to- 
day his decision of yesterday, nothing is more natural 
than that the idea of inconsistency should be the first idea 
that should occur to him, he will permit me to express 
my surprise that itis not the last he should wish to talk 
about. 

` The Committee of Ways and Means, when they pre- 
sénted their bill, accompanied it with a report upon 
which it is founded, in which they sensibly and justly re- 
mark, that ‘itis vitally important to all engaged in any 
of those numerous commercial, manufacturing, or agri- 
cultural enterprises, which are affected by changes in the 
rates of impost, now to know the intention and policy of 
this Government in regard to their several interests.” 
Now, sit, if there be any one point of policy upon which 
the intention of this Government had been indicated, more 
distinctly than upon any other, and upon every other, 
from the foundation of the Government down to the close 
of the war, it is this, that the agricultural, manufacturing, 
and navigating interests of the country are to be protect- 
ed against the rivalry and competition of foreign nations. 
The last war put the country upon its resources, and de> 
veloped them, and was followed by the act of 1816, which 
was for the purpose of protecting the new creation of the 
war, and of the measures antecedent to it. That again 
was followed by the act of 1818; then came the act of 
1824, then the act of 1828, and, finally, the act of 1832. 
By this act of 1832, it was established that the reve- 
nue of the Government was to be reduced to the wants 
of the Government; that it was to be derived from the du- 
ties imposed for protection, so far as those duties should 
be required for that purpose, and, therefore, you struck 
from that bill the duty upon tea and coffee. Many who 
hear me, will recollect that the chief difficulty, if not the 
only one we had, was in the apportionment ef the duties. 
The policy of the Government was not only thus establish- 
ed by that act, but the intention of the Government was 
indicated in all the forms of legal enactntent, sanctioned, 
of course, by the President himself. The Committee of 
‘Ways and Means seem to forget that it is necessary the 


policy of the Government should have a reach some- 
what longer than a'man’s arm, and that the great interests 
of the country are’ not: nimble, and cannot change their 
position oftener than the sun crosses the line. And if the 
honorable-chairman of that committee complains that his 
bill fares worse at our hands than the weather did at the 
hands of Dean Swift; it is because his-billis more change- 
able than the weather, if not, in itself, more changing in 
its effect, and more chilling, malign, and deadly in its in- 
fluence. If we are to have a new system oftener than 
twice a year, or at the commencement of every presiden- 
tial term, we shall have systems enough, and we shall 
have nothing but systems. In this same paragraph the 
committee very justly remark again, ‘ that uncertainty is 
worse than error in legislation.” What a commentary 
this upon their bili!—the commentary of the committee 
upon their own act! It was only six months from the 
time this bill was reported, nay, not so much, net six, that 
you passed the act. of 1832. How many voyages have 
been projected, and are in progress of execution, how 
much capital has been invested ander the faith of that act, 
or how capital has been modified to accommodate itself to 
that act, no man can tell. And now, as has been well re- 
marked, before the ink is dry upon the parchment of that 
act, ‘before the funeral bake-mea‘s are cold,” Twill not 
say you have committed murder and matrimony, or that 
you have committed the one that you might commit the ~ 
other, or contract any unnaturakor unhallowed alliance, 
but you have reported this bill, which, if it has not the 
turpitude ef murder in it, has death enough—deatl 
enough to satisfy the grave. You cannot produce an in- 
stance in the history of the deliberate legislation of the 
world to parallel this. In other countries, whatever com- - 
motions arise, and however stormy they are, the great in- 
terests of the people are held steadily to one course, and 
are comparatively but little affected by them. A British 
minister, who should present himself to the House of 
Commons in the attitude of the Committee of Ways and 
Means to this House, would be found in the minority upor 
the first vote, unless the men of Lancashire should hap- 
pen to be in the ficld, and then I suppose Parliament 
would have to giveup. - as 

I desire to ask the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means whether he does not call this + uncertainty” in 
legislation. Andif he does not, J will thank him, with 
his philological. knowledge, to tell me what uncertainty 
stands for in his report. Sir, it is uncertainty with a ven- 
geance, and error too. ‘ 

I have said that there is death enough in this bill— 


death to the great interests of the country—and 1 will pro- 


ceed to show it. But itis not incumbent on the opposi-_ 
tion to the bill to show this. The committee who pro- 
pose the bill ought to show that it is consistent with, and 
promotive of, these interests, or it should have no friends 
here. Have they shown it? No, sir, nor attempted it: 
for what they have done does not deserve to be dignified 
with the name of an attempt. If they allege that their 
commission is financial, why, then, has not this bill been 
sent to the Committee on Manufactures for their exam- 
ination, report, and judgment upon it? Or why has not 
the progress of it been arrested until the evidence which 
was taken at the Jast session, at much expense, could be 
printed, that we might have the benefit of it? Why was 
the bill urged on to its passage without even notice to those 
interested in it, and to be affected by it, of its pendency? 
I have many a constituent, who had rather be scourged 
at the post, or put ina pillory, or shut up ina jail, than 
that you should pass this bill, because, in the one case, he 
alone would suffer, and, in the other, he and his family 
willbe involved in a common ruin. It is no answer to 
say that the people now have notice of the pendency of 
the bill. The time that has been allowed them has been 
extorted from the committee, and not conceded by them. 
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The bill is founded -upon no petition or application from 
the people. It springs from the brain of the committee, 
or the promptings of others than the people. I mistake; 
it is said there has been one petition from Pennsylvania— 
one leaf in the. air showing which way the wind blows, 
and so near the branch--the discerpt branch--covered 
with its decaying leaves—as to leave no doubt whence it 
came from, and as little as to the purpose for which it is 
abroad. But 1 will proceed, notwithstanding, to make 
good my position, that this bill will be ruinous to some of 
the most important interests of the country. 

I shall confine myself to two, in my remarks upon this 
occasion, availing myself of some other opportunity, if 
need be, to ask the attention of the committee to others. 
And yet [am not sure but I misjudge, and that the better 
Ysucceed the more sure the bill will be to pass. If it 
were not known that there are such interests as those to 
which I allude, I would ay to them as the Greek admi- 
ral said to his sailors when in a storm, they fell upon their 
knees, and went to calling upon their gods, ¢* Peace, you 
dogs, don’t let them know you are here.” Bion’s sailors, 
however, were wicked fellows; but these interests are 
hard working, honest interests, entitled to the favor of the 
gods, even, unless. they be remorseless gods, delighting 
in human suffering. My first position, then, is, that. this 
bill will destroy the woollens manufacture. 

‘Mr. B. then stated that the duties upon woollen cloths, 
that come iuto competition with our own, have been as 
follows: i 

Before the last war the duty was 15 per cent. 

By the act of 1816, it was 25. 

of 1824, 354. 
of 1828, from 45 to 66, 90, and 112 per cent. 
You imported in 1831, of cloth of less value 
than 35 cents the square yard, to the 


~ amount of - - - - $1,005,660 
Over 35 cents the square yard, -~ - 5,893,023 
Of blankets costing not over 75 cents, - 650,000 
; costing over 75 cents, - - 650,000 


$8,198,683 

Now note; by this bill the million of dollars worth of 
goods that were imported in 1831, paying a duty of from 
45 to 66 per cent., youradmit ata duty of five per cent. 
his is 20 per cent. less than the act of 1816, and 10 per 
cent. less than the duty before the war. 

By this bill the near six millions of dollars worth of goods 
that were imported in 1831, paying a duty of from 45 to 
112 per cent, you admit at a duty of 20 per cent. ‘This 
is five per cent. less than the act of 1816. 


The six hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth of 


blankets ‘that were imported in 1831, at a duty of 35 per 
cent., you admit at a duty of five per cent. This is SO per 
cent. lower than the act of 1828, and ten per cent. lower 
than the duty was before the war. 

The six hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth, im- 
ported at a duty of SẸ per cent., you admit ata duty of 
15 per cent, . 

He then proceeded— 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let it be remembered that these 
low duties of five per cent. and twenty per cent. are ad 
valorem duties—that they are to be assessed upon the 
value of the cloth in the foreign market, without any ad- 
ditional duty upon the cost of importation; that in most 
cases the value is to be fixed by the manufacturer, and 
with reference to the custom-house in this country, these 
goods being, toa great degree, shipped on his account; 
the difliculty, also, of detecting, with the best intentions 
on the part of the custom-house officers, an under valua- 
tion, and the committee will readily perceive that some- 
thing short of the duty of five or twenty per cent. will 
be paid for their entrance. Let it further be recollected, 


that, with the duties which bave hitherto existed, this in- 


terest has all along struggled against deep depression. 
How, then, can it be deemed: possible that it can bear up 
against this bill? It is out of the question. eee 

If it be said, then let it perish, permit. me to. remark, 
that the protection you have given it is not to be compar- 
ed to that which you have given to cotton and iron, in nO- 
minal amount; and what you have given, did not begin to 
become effective until you had deducted therefrom the 
duties upon wool, dyestuffs, &c.; while from the protec- 
tion given to cotton and iron, no-deduction was to be 
made-—-the whole duty was effective. ‘ 

But it has been stated that, under this bill, the reduc- 
tion of duty upon wool, &c. will mitigate the severity of 
its operation upon the woollens manufacturer, and enable 
him to sustain himself. I deny that a reduction of duty 
upon wool ought to be made. We produced last year 
from fifty to sixty million pounds of wool. We imported 
only, of the finer quality, a little rising four million pounds. 
By this act you admit, free of duty, the coarser qualities 
of woo]. Now, I venture to say, that our domestic sup- 
ply, with the foreign wool which will be imported free of 
duty under this biii, will meet the demands of the manu- 
facturer. Competition among the farmers will reduce 
the price of the article to the lowest point at which it can 
be produced; and that competition is now going on among 
the farmers of the different parts of the Union; and those 
who can produce the article the cheapest-and best, will 
ultimately take to themselves the market. In this state 
of things, to reduce the duty upon fine wool, as proposed, 
would be an act of suicide, for which a man ought to be 
buried at the four corners, as unworthy of sepulture in a 
christian cemetery. At any rate, it would be an act of 
self-destruction, very unwise and very censurable. My 
friend from Maryland (Mr. Howanp] was pleased to say 
that to put a duty upon wool and the woollens manufac- 
ture was absurd, and to protect both was impossible. 
And yet, in the course of bis remarks, he labered to satis- 
fy the committee that there ought to be a duty upon the 
importation of raw cotton, while all admit that the cotton 
manufacture ought to be protected. Now, sir, in both 
cases the principle is the same precisely. The only dif- 
ference is, that the relative price of wool here, compared 
with the price abroad, is greater than the relative price 
of cotton here, compared with the price of cotton abroad. 
And if it be essential to our independence, or our pros- 
perity, to cherish the one or the other, it is equally im- 
portant that we should encourage the growth of the raw 
material, else in time of war the manufacture will be of 
no use to us, and in time of peace subject to many con- 
tingencie:. 

But allow to the manufacturer the full benefit of the 
reduction of the duty upon wool, and the other articles 
as proposed in the bill; then deduct from the twenty per 
cent. allowed by the bill, the duty on ten per cent. added 
as charges of importation under former acts; the increased 
price which, after all, he will be obliged to pay for. his 
stock more than ig paid for it by his competitor; the por- 
tion of duty which will be evaded at the custom-house; 
and the excess of wages, especially for male labor, there 
will be little or nothing left for his protection. Why, sir, 
the twenty per cent., other things being equal, is not so 
much as the fluctuation of the market—the sea wall is not 
so high as the tide rises. No man, therefore, will make 
his garden by the side of it, for the very obvious reason 
he will have no security that he shall derive any benefit 
fromit. At twenty percent. the sweepings of the ware- 
houses and manufactories of Europe will be thrown jn 
upon us; a surplus, whenever it occurs, will be sent hi- 
ther, and sold for what it will fetch; goods will be consign- 
ed to this market, as the vicissitude or exigencies of trade 
may require, or as commercial or manufacturing rivalry 
may prompt. The-manufacturer will haye no security of 
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sion on the sale, you will scarcely have left of the fleece 
enough to-pay the expense of keeping during the sum- 
mer. The mutton is no object. I am not therefore surpris- 
ed that the honorable chairman should dislike to see his 
worthy colleague, [Mr. Roor,] at the head of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, driving down his flocks from the 
Delaware mountains. And he will give me leave to add, 
that I think he will be quite as. glad to see the flocks as 
the proprietors of them will be to see him, after the 
passage of this bill, unless he is more regardful of their 
interest. . 

One word now, Mr. Chairman, if you please, as to the 
magnitude of these interests. The capital employed in 
the woollens manufacture has been estimated, upon pretty 
correct data, to be forty millions. My colleague [Mr. 
Davis] showed, at the Jast session, that a dollar employ- 
ed in the woollens manufacture gives employment to five 
dollars of agricultural capital; that is, to two hundred mil- 
lions. The sheep, upon an estimate in 1831, were twenty 
millions, producing fifty million pounds of wool. The 
annual product of this wool, as it comes from the hands 
of the manufacturer, is worth more than the entire cot- 
ton crop of the country. Of this annual product, five- 
sixths are agricultural. It is at this interest this bill 
strikes. I call upon the chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee, and on the friends of agriculture, if it has 
any friends here, to defend and protect it. 

What will be the effect of this bill, and the overthrow 
of these interests? Upon the reduction of the revenue 
to be accomplished by this bill, the Committee of Ways 
and Means, I will not say they break ont in strains of pa- 
triotic exultation, but they say, that ‘the people will have 
all the necessaries and comforts and luxuries of life, and 
have them in greater abundance and of superior quality.” 
The farmer, instead of one coat, is to have two; instead 
of homespun, they are to be of British, or German, or 
French texture. ‘Instead of the thorn, is to spring up 


the market; capital will not be invested in this department 
of business, for it seeks safety, rather than excess of pro- 
fit. And I put it to the committee, if, during the last 
year, with a specific duty of at least forty-five per cent., 
ranging upwards on. the line of minimums, to a hundred 
‘and twelve per cent. you imported over. eight millions of 
dollars worth. of woollen. goods, what are we to hope 
from this bill, with an ad valorem duty of five per cent. 
on coarse cloths, and twenty per.cent. on others, or any 
bill approximating to this? There can be but one opinion 
about it, and yet there is.no interest more essential in 
war as well as in peace than this--more essential to our 
independence or to our comfort. Hew was it during the 
revolution, when your army was in New Jersey, half 
naked, indicating the progress of their march by the 
blood from their feet? How was it in the last war, when 
you were obliged to dispense with your own laws in order 
to pay your annuities to the Indians, to keep the poor 
creatures from freezing? How was it with your own sol- 
diery? And yet, according to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, nothing is necessary in war but iron; neither 
money, nor national resources, which are the sinews of 
war. You have only to senda soldier into the field naked, 
or plant him on the northwest angle of a fort in a Decem- 
ber night, and put a cold iron in his hand, and that will 
keep him warm! Ido the committee wrong; there is 
one other article: instead of a blanket, he is to take with 
him into the field a pot of coals! And these two.articles, 
iron and coal, so far as I recollect, are the only articles 
protected as essential to our independence in time of 
war, 

My next position is, that the bill will destroy the wool 
grower. If the business of the manufacturer. fail, that 
of the wool grower fails of course; but in case the manu- 
facturer can survive the bill, the wool grower cannot. 

Before the last war wool was free of duty. 

By the act of 1816 it was 15 per cent. 

By the act of 1824 it was raised to 30 per cent. 

And by the act of 1028 to four cents specific on the 
pound, and 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

You imported, in 1831, of wool valued at less than 
eight cents, over a million pounds, and of wool valued at 
more than eight cents over four million pounds. 

By this bill the million that came in at a duty of 50 per 
cent. and four cents specific, is admitted free of duty; 15 
per cent. less than the duty of 1816. 

The four millions that came in paying a duty of 36 per 
cent. will be admitted at 15 per cent, 

Fout million pounds of wool were imported during the 
last year, of the finer qualities, chiefly from Spain and 
Germany. Tt was clean wool, losing only from four to 
five per cent. in the perfeet cleansing for the use of the 
manufacturer, It cost, usappears from the custom-house 
returns, a fraction over twenty-eight cents the pound. 
The charges of importation, as my commercial colleague 
tells me, may be put down at fvur cents the pound, to 
which add the duty of 15 per cent. on the cost abroad, 
making the price here about thirty-six cents the pound. 
How this can Le afforded so cheap, 1 shall not now detain 
the committee to explain. It is sufficient that the fact is 
so. Our flocks yield upon an average two and a half 
pounds ahead, which, at thirty-six cents, is ninety cents 
for the fleece. From this deduct 20 per cent. for cleans- 
ing to make it equal to the imported wool, for our habit 
is only to wash the sheep in brook water, and the fleece 
will lose from 20 to 30 per cent. in the process of cleans- 
ing at the manufactory, which will be eighteen cents, 
leaving seventy-two for-the fleece. Now take into ac- 
count the value of these flocks, which in many instances 
cost the proprietors of them large sums, or make no ac- 
count of it, and take into account only the expense of 
keeping winter and summer, of washing and shearing, of 
transporting the wool to market, and often of a commis- 


The millennium of free trade is to come. But they con- 
clude the paragraph in their report, to which I refer, by 
telling us that we shall have an increased importation an- 
nually of from eight to twelve millions. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to propound to you the question, how are 
we to pay for this increased importation, with diminished 
means? f know that the committee count upon the re- 
duction of duties; but it will be perceived that the 
increased importation will far exceed any possible saving, 
from the nominal reduction of the duties. And let me 
remark further, that these duties, although in form, are 
not, in fact, paid by the consumer, nor by the country, 
but to a considerable extent are in effect paid by the fo- 
reign producer, who is obliged to sell to us at a reduced 
price, in consequence of our high duties, or he cannot 
sell at all. And so far as the reduction of duties shall 
enure to the benefit of the foreigner, it will be aloss to ‘us. 
This consideration enters deeply into the policy of. deriv- 
ing a revenue from impost, and has a direct bearing upon 
a fashionable theory that is now afloat in this country. I 
only allude to this subject, but cannot stop to pursue it: 
Weare to have an increased importation, of from eight to 
twelve millions annually. How, with diminished means, 
I repeat, are we to purchase and pay for it? Can the pro- 
prictors of the woollen manufactures purchase and pay 
for morc? They are not generally men of wealth, but 
men of small means, who have some acquaintance witb, 
or skillin, the business, or capacity to superintend it. 
How are they to pay when you overthrow their establish- 
ments, and sink their fortunes, limited as they are, and 
turn them and their families upon the world?. How are the 
operatives, many of whom are foreigners, and, with no 
other business, are dependent, they and their families, upon 
their Jabor in this for support: how are they to pay when 
you take from them their employment, and leave them 


the fir tree; and instead of the brier, the myrtle tree.” 
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without means? How-are the hundred thousand females 
who are employed in ‘these establishments, and who dre 
neatly and. prettily dressed, as they should be, and who 
have their muslins and silks, and a dress besides foran 
occasion, with many of the little ornaments and luxuries 
‘of the toilet, and which they wear without a blush, for 
they have earned them, in an humble occupation, I admit, 
but the oie that Providence has assigned them, and one 
that brings no shame, and leaves no regret: how are they 
to purchase and pay for more when they-are thrown back 
upon the family mansion, -where they are not wanted? 
How is the wool grower to purchase and pay when his 
flocks are scattered, not upon the Delaware mountains, 
but upon the mountains of this bill—the dark mountains 
of perdition to them all? How are the farmers to pay 
when you throw back upon them the manufacturing po- 
pulation, and, instead of one producer of wheat, you have 
two; instead of one producer of butter and cheese, you 
have two; and so on through all the departments of agri- 
culture, when, with a greatly increased production, there 
will be a diminished demand for it? How is the owner 
of navigation to purchase and pay for more, when, in- 
stead of freight for ten tons imported ‘or transported for 
the use of the manufacturer, he shall reccive freight for 
one ton in the form of a bale of goods? And when the 
country’ can neither purchase nor pay, I will thank the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means to tell 
me how] the cities are to do it. They cannot; none can 
parehnre or pay but your men of salary, of capital, of 
ank stock. ; 

This bill ought to be entitled ‘a bill of sale and trans- 
fer of the poor and middle classes to the rich.” And, 
before it performs this ungracious office, it will perform 
another still more so, that of depressing and annihilating 
value. First, will come upon the country a pressure for 
money, and with it distress; and, if the importations con- 
tinue, universal bankruptcy will follow. Mr. Chairman, 
Tam inflexibly hostile toany measure tending in the least 
degree to bring the free labor of this country into com- 
petition with the labor of other countries. It will follow, 

as certainly as effect follows cause, that we must work 
as cheap, live as cheap, and stoop as low as they do. I 
know well, that, for a time, the spirit of the freeman will 
give energy to the muscle of his arm, and he will strug- 
gle hard to bear himself, and those that God has given 
him, above this condition. But he will be obliged to 
yield to the dominion of this ever-active cause, slowly and 
reluctantly I admit, but yield he must. It may take a 
great while, many generations perhaps, for moral changes 
are slow, to put out all the lights of knowledge, that are 
now beaming from every cottage throughout our happy 
country, and refulgently and gloriously beaming; but 
one after another they will be extingtished, and with 
them the beacon light of liberty to the other nations 
of the world. This bill takes a giant’s stride towards this 
result. The South will then find, too late for them and 
for us, that they have lost the best customer they ever 
had, and that itis the consumption of the North and East, 
the means of which the protective system has furnished, 
that has enabled them to sell such an amount of their 
Staples as they have sold. Or, sir, another alternative 
‘will follow, to which I will but allude, lest what I may say 
be subject to misconstruction. When the free people of 
this country come to see how things are, by whom they 
are, and wherefore they are, and to realize the downward 
tendency, hy feeling the effect of them, physical nature 
will make a throe and an effort to regain the height she 
has lost, and if she fails to do it, a storm will arise from 
the elements we are now compounding, and have been 
* for years, of which no man who has been in this House, 
or acquainted with the public journals of the day, can be 
ignorant, that will break somewhere, 
with desolating and terrific effect. 


and spend itself| what fell from my friend near me, [Mr. 
You cannot depress aj have no misgivings upon the subject. 


people that have once been enlightened and. free, pros- 
perous and happy, beyond a certain point; without ignit- 
ing a mass, which you can no more control.than -you can 
the central fires that shake a continent to pieces... If you 
bring the free labor of this country into competition with 
the labor of other countries, one, and which I have-no 
doubt, of these results will follow. 

And now, sir, permit me to inquire, 
proposed for our adoption? If there was any great and 
Inevitable necessity for it, it might be borne as other evils 
are borne that cannot be avoided. I know the Committee 
of Ways and. Means say that the act of 1832 will produce 
a surplus revenue, and that this bill is necessary to reduce 
it to the wants of the Government. But my friend from 
Connecticut, [Mr. INGERSOLL, ] in an argument which I 
will not weaken by attempting to restate, and who is of 
the Committee of Ways -and Means, and has given his 
acute mind to the subject, has shown that'the treasury is 
now bankrupt, and will be on the Ist day of January, 
1834, and on the Ist day of January, 1835. Andhe says 
that the committee, in showing a surplus, have made two 
false assumptions: first, thatthe bank stock will be cash in 
hand to meet the fanded debt; and, secondly, that it is 
bad policy to have in the treasury cash to meet the out- 
standing and unsatisfied appropriations of Congress. The 
funded debt of seven millions falls due next year and the 
year after. And the committee assume that the bank 
stock of seven millions will bein hand to. meet the pay- 
ment. Now, it will readily occur to you, that we may not 
be able to sell our bank stock; or if to sell it, only at a 
loss. The bank may fail; for if, as intimated, by the ad- 
ministration, it be an unsafe place of deposite, the stock 
itself is unsafe. Your banking houses may be burned 
up; your vaults may be emptied by a thousand casualties. 
Disastrous vicissitudes in commerce may put it out of the 
power of the debtors of the bank to pay. You may re- 
charter the bank and retain the stock; or you may incor- 
porate a new bank and transfer it. Congress may not 
authorize the sale of the stock, and Congress will not. 
You cannot hope to be in funds from your bank stock in 
time to meet your funded debt. The committee might 
as well say that we can sell our ships, or our forts, or our 
guns, or any other property we have, tomeet the funded 
debt, as to count upon asale of our bank stock for that 
purpose. Nor is it bad policy to have in the treasury 
cash to the amount of the unsatisfied appropriations. In 
the earlier history of our Government, when Wwe were 
poor, such was the invariable practice; and now we have 
become rich, is it wise or statesmanlike for us to go upon 
our credit? Would it be deemed improper for a private 
gentleman to have in his pocket money to pay his debts, 
for which he was daily liable to be called upon, ‘‘al- 
though it was not usual for his creditor to call quite so 
soon’? And can it be unstatesmanlike and unfinancial 
for the Government to do the like? But if it be proper 
for the Committee of Ways and Means to make both the 
assumptions they have done, is it so absolutely necessary 
that you should sell your bank stock, or so obviously. im- 
proper to have money in your treasury to pay your debts, 
as to lay the foundation of a necessity for this bill at this 
time? 

But if there be such necessity, which I deny, why is 
this bill reported in this form? ` E shall not go into the 
errors and inequalities of the bill-in its apportionment of 
the duties among the d-fferent protected articles, If we 
can maintain the protective principle, I shall be content 
to trust to the honor, the justice, and the liberality of my 
tariff friends to make such.an apportionment of duties as 
the magnitude and condition. of the different interests 
may require. After what was said by my friend from 
Pennsylvania, over the way, [Mr, MUHLENBERG, ] and 
Warmovon,]} I 
It was spoken as 
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Pennsylvania should speak... If. this system is to be main- 
tained, it must beas a whole in its symmetry and beauty. 
If it fail, there will be no one column, nor fragment of a 
column of the superstructure left to indicate the ruins. 
T cannot, however, but call the attention of the committee 
to one fact, not. connected with the apportionment, but 
with the rule of apportionment, adopted by the Commit- 
tee of-Ways and Means. They tell us in their report, 
that they have arranged the duties in the bill, with the 
exception of the articles they 
per cent., making the average duty to produce the reve- 
nue they desire, about eighteen per cent.; and. they 
obligingly place the duty on woollens at the maximum) 
duty of twenty per cent.. My friend from Coanecticut, 
[Mr. Incersorz,] some two weeks since, stated to the 
committee that the average duty to produce the result 
desired, including the expenses’ of collection, was rising 
of twenty-five per cent. And if this be so, and the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in arranging the duties, 
have acted correctly upon their own principle, the bill is 
wrong throughout. How is this, sir? The chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, since the statement 
of this fact, has addressed the committee upon various 
other subjects, and said nothing upon this. His colleague 
from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Girarone,] has also addressed 
the committee, without giving us any information ‘upon 
this point. His other colleague frum Tennessee, [Mr. 
Poxx,] merged himself entirely among the documents. 
And his other colleague still from Georgia, [Mr. Winx, ] 
wandered among the classics, and lost himself in his ad- 
miration of Lord North, in a speech, the political morality 
of which I do not understand, and which, if I know any 
thing of my neighbors in New York, they will understand 
as little as T do—a speech partaking much more of the 
character of Sir Francis than of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; but as perfectly English as the noble Jord 
whom he eulogized. I call upon the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, to inform us how this is. 
Tsitas my friend alleges, or is it not? Have the com- 
mittee, in the construction of their bill, made a mistake in 
the average duty, of six or cight per cent.? After 
eighteen months’ attention to the subject, we have a right 
to be informed how the'matter is, before we act upon it. 
No lubrication that can be given the bill, will induce the 
committee to swallow it with this crror—this camel of an 
error, in it. My friend asserts, and will maintain, that 
there is this error in the bill. Will the chairman admit 
or deny it? 1 should like to hear from him in due time on 
this subject. ~ 
This brings me to the point to which I wish more par- 
ticularly on this occasion to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, and to what T consider as the protective principle. 
And in the first place Tadmit, and, so far as 1 know, my 
tariff friends agree with me, that you may reduce the 
revenue to the wants of the Government, and make the 
wants as limited or as liberal as you please. But we insist 
that the revenue shall he derived from duties imposed for 
the purpose of protecting the industry of the country, 
so far as that protection shall be needed. You claim by 
this bill a transfer of a portion of the duties from the pro- 
tected to the unprotected articles, tea and coffee, which 
involves an abandonment of the principle on our part. 
The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Wairpr] puts it dis- 
tinctly on this ground, and says ‘fhe shall vote against 
the bill” if this provision in it be rejected, showing that 
the reduction of the revenue is not the object, but the 
surrendry of a principle. We claim it, because, when 
the revenue is derived from duties on protected articles, 
we gain not only the revenue, but a resulting benefit to 
the industry of the people; and if it be derived from 
duties on unprotected articles, we get only the revenue 
and lose the resulting good. It is not pretended this 
transfer of duties from the protected to the unprotected 
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articles will afford any relief to the South; and after the 
intellectual and annihilating speech of my friend from 
Ohio, [Mr. Virrox,] no“ one can believe that the South 
is disproportionally taxed. Far otherwise. Nor will it 
satisfy the South. No one tells us that it will. Why then 
is it found in the bill? Twill tell you, sir; it is as the 
admission of a principle which the South will hereafter 
assert; and they will then say that upon this oocasion, in 
tender consideration of the state of our manufactures and 
D they only asserted, but did not en- 
It is that it may be used as a fulerum to the 
lever by which they intend to overthrow the system; as a 
temple step to their divinity of free trade. I therefore 
call upon my tariff friends to take a decided stand against’ 
it, shoulder to shoulder, in the confidence that we are 
right, that the ground we take is defensible, and that the 
people will sustain us. We ought not, we may not, and 
cannot recede from it, without bringing into question and 
endangering the whole protective system. Here, there- 
fore, l repeat, we ought to take our stand and maintain it 
immoveably, influenced by no entreaty, and awed by no 
power to abandon it, or any portion of it. 

But, sir, admit that there is a necessity for this bill to 
reduce the revenue, which I deny; admit that the bill 
ought to be in its present form, which no one will pre- 
tend; why is it proposed at this time? 

In considering this question, it may be well to look a 
little out of the House, and see how the subject is viewed 
there; and what its relations and bearings are. I will 
give you an extract from the official journal of nullifica- 
tion in this city of the 14th instant, because I think it pre- 
sents the matter truly. ‘South Carolina, believing that 
the tariff laws are unconstitutional and oppressive, has 
given Congress the alternative of their repeal, or acqui- 
escence in her measures of nullification, or declaration of 
war.” You must, therefore, repeal your tariff laws, or 
you will have nullification, and, if need be, war to enforce 
it. T give you another extract from the official journal of 
the administration, of the same date. ‘Mr. Calhoun 
had the honor of siding Mr. Clay in building up the 
American system, but General Jackson has robbed him of 
the honor of pulling it down. If Mr. Calhoun’s object 
was merely to be able to exclaim upon the equalization 
of the reduction of duties, ‘I did it,’ let him make the 
vain-glorious boast; but the American people now know, 
and history will hereafter tell, that it was another’? who > 
did it. 

You perceive, sir, that it seems to be taken for granted 
that the American system is overthrown, and the ques- 
tion in dispute is, who shall have the honor of having 
done it. The alternative proposition of South Carolina 
is, a repeal of your. tariff laws, or nullification, and, if 
need be, war; and this by the lst of February. Now, 
you propose not literally to repeal, but to supersede and 
modify, by a new bill, the old tariff laws, upon which 
alone the ordinance of nullification acts, and to yield up 
a portion of your protection. And you make haste, you 
run to do it, clearing. away all the business of the House, 
and laying the course open, that you may get in in time. 
I say, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that if, under these cir- 
cumstances, you pass this bill, the American people will 
believe, and history will hereafter tell, that it was jnulli- 
fication did it; that-both you and the President quailed 
and cowered before it, and gave up toit, It will be in 
vain for you to tell them that, instead of repealing the 
tariff laws in form, you only modified them; and instead 
of giving up the protective principle, you only gave up a 
part of the protection, to secure which, is all the princi- 
ple itself is good for. They will not understand this spe- 
cial pleading; they will say, as I say, that, under such - 
circumstances, to give up any thing is to give up: all- 
And they will believe that nullification. has done it. They , 
will believe so for these reasons: It was only the last ses- 
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sion you passed the act reducing the revenue to the wants 
of the Government; the act you passed reduced it more 
than thé act proposed for the purpose by the administra- 
tion; you established, by thatact, the protective principle, 
by rejecting the duty upon tea and coffee. You contend- 
ed thatit ought to be satisfactory to the nullifierss they 
‘said it was not, and took their position accordingly. And 
“flow, in order to create a necessity for a new act, they 
may do what the other-did not--satisfy them; you assume 
that Congress will authorize the sale of the bank stock, 
which Congress will never do, and that it is bad policy to 
have money in your treasury to pay your debt, and that 
Congress will not divert from the public revenue the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the public lands, which Congress will 
do; and thus you zigzag to lay the foundation for this bill. 
You then call upon the same men who passed the act of 
1832, to retrace their steps;-and, without any unforeseen 
wccasion for it, or any new occurrence, or any new evi- 
dence, or any new light from any quarter except that 
which beams from nullification, you reverse your own do- 
Ings, and make haste in order to bring yourself within 
the day of grace allowed by the ordinance of nullification.’ 
Nay, more: From the time General Jackson was first 
named as a candidate for the Presidency, down toa very 
recent period, it was universally understood that he was 
friendly to the protective system. He was supported by 
his friends in my part of the country on that ground. 
Other gentlemen who hear me can tell how it was with 
them. {will not do him the injustice to suppose, for a 
moment, that he was capable of suppressing his opinion 
upon this great and interesting subject, or of dissembling 
or deluding the people with false “hopes, or of permit. 
ting it to be done by others. If the capability had exist- 
ed within him, the first vision of the high place to which 
he aspired should have annihilated it forever. A man 
‘qualified for that exalted station, 
i ‘Would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Nor Jove for his power to thunder.” 

Now, sir, I say that the people will believe that the nul- 
Tifiers, aided by their anti-tariff friends over the river, or 
their anti-tariff friends aided by nullifiers, have not only 
overthrown the American system, but have changed the 
opinion of the President, and made use of him as an in- 
strument by which to doit. Thus the people will not 
Only believe, but history will record for all future time 
‘to believe, if she records the truth. 

Bat I do not believe that the American system is over- 
thrown, or can be overthrown without the aid of this 
House, as inconsiderable a body as we seem to be consi- 
dered, and we are certainly made very small fish. My 
constituents believe that it was for the power of protect- 
ing our home industry, more than for any thing else, 
and for every thing else, that the constitution was formed; 
that it is in the constitution, and a part of it, vitally essen- 
tial to their interest and wellbeing. And we shall not 
give it up to menace, nor to combination, nor to nullifica- 
tion, nor to secession, nor to war, even if that must be, 
unless the God of battles shall so decide it. No, siy 
never, never. On this ground we stand, on this ground 
Ave fall. And I should not think that any man could be 
found, however demented by the curse of God, mad 
enough to wish to destroy this infant and fair creation of 
go much wealth, and greatness, and independence, of so 
much power, and glory, and honor to this‘country, as the 
American system has produced. Sure I am its friends 
will not. 

This brings me back to the question whether we are 
prepared to surrender any portion of the protection which 
the great interests of the country so much need; and 

“whether we are prepared, in order to do it, to retrace 
our steps, and place our names, as my colleague well 
said, in damning contradiction to ourselves. The one, a 
point of interest, deep as the foundation of our prosperity; 
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the other, a point of national honor. I will do neither. 
I am willing to plant myself with my tariff friends. upon 
this rock, and to let the wind blow, and the storm beat, 
in the confidence that it will be in vain. ee i 
But the honorable chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, in a speech that did him credit as a man of 
taste and a scholar, and which, judging from the-pre- 
maturity of its appearance in the journals of the city, was 
designed for the public, and well calculated to produce 
its effect frem the charm of its style, and, I must add, sir, 
from the deceptive character of its positions, was pleased. 
to say that we must ‘‘do justice and fear not;” and he 
puts this question: *¢ Shall the majority of this House cone 
tinue to impose upon the minority, even for another year, 
burdens which that minority believe to be oppressive, and 
this for the sake of collecting taxes which are no. longer 
needed?” To this question, thus propounded, I answer, 
unhesitatingly, no; by no meais. ‘The collection of 
taxes which are no longer needed,” is no part of our ob- 
ject. And the gentleman must know that we maintain 
that the taxes are needed to defray the ordinary and ine- 
vitable expenses of the Government, and that there can 
be no surplus under the operation of the act of 132, be- 
fore the ist of January, 1835. ‘This is assuming what he 
assumes, that the calculations of the treasury are correct; 
and this we maintain by better’ arguments, as I think, 
than the assumptions to the contrary by the Committee of 
Ways and Means. The question ther is, if fairly put, 
*¢ Shall the majority continue to impose upon the minority 
burdens which that minority believe to be oppressive?” 
And to this, I answer, as unhesitatingly, yes; if they are 
needed for the protection of the industry of the country, 
and are not, in fact, oppressive, which, in both respects, 
is true of the tariff laws. Suppose the majority yield to 
the minority, and, by yielding, do their constituents a 
greater injury, in subverting their prosperity, than good 
to the minority, will the minority yield back? 4 multo 
fortiori they ought. If you are bound to yield to the mi- 


‘to the South? 


nority, because they deem the tariff laws oppressive, why 
have you not done it before, when you could do it with 
honor? And why were you unwilling to do it until nulli- 
fication brought you to your senses’ What has been the 
practice of the Government upon this subject? When you 
imposed the perpetual embargo upon us, and fastened 
our ships to our wharves, until, as my friend from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Burexs] said, the ropes -fell off; and when 
you covered our wharves and our streets with grass that 
could be mown, and produced an amount of sacrifice and 
degree of suffering at which the heart of Pluto would 
have relented, were there any relentings here? Did you 
relax the grasp by which you held us? When did you ever 
give up to usany thing? When Pennsylvaniathought her- 
self aggrieved, and undertook to assert what she thonght 
to be her rights, did you give up? Tempora- mutantur. It 
makes a great difference, Mr. Chairman, I perceive, from 
what quarter the wind blows. 

But there is another answer to this inquiry. -. We admit 
that you may reduce your revenue to your wants, and’ 
make them large or small, as you please. But we claim 
that the revenue shall be derived from protective duties. 
You claim an abandonment of the principle, and, by this 
bill, a transfer of a portion of the duties from protection 
to non-protection. ‘The amount, as the amended bill now 
stands, is small, made so for what purpose I will not say. 
When our fathers resisted the duty on téa, they did not 
trouble themselves about the amount of it. Will the dut 
on tea and coffee relieve the South? Not at all. Wilk 
it satisfy the South? Not atall. Ihave already stated for 
what purpose it isin the bill. But, according to the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, justice 
requires that we surrender it. Justice to whom? Justice 
Who imposed the tariff system upon us? 
Virginia and South Carolina, more emphatically than any 
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other States... They turned. our industry. into. new-chan- 
nels, and leftthe old ones deep and broad and dry: They 
drove us-from the ocean, when “our march was on the 
‘mountain wave, atid our home.was on the deep.” And 
nowy forsooth, they. have found out that it was all.uncon- 
stitutional;.and that they are oppressed by their own do- 
ings, and require us to throw away our land gear, and into 
. the water again. “Let me ask the chairman, does justice 
to our’ constituents, who have committed their interests to 
out honor, to be by us defended and protected, who have 
“invested their fortunes and estates under the faith of your 
laws, and following the lead of your laws, does justice to 
them require or permit- that we should make this surren- 
dry? that we should break down the barriers which have 
heen. constructed for their protection, and roll the tide of 
desolation over them? Or that we should permit one par- 
ticle, even the smallest dust of the balance, to be taken 
from them, when it is taken avowedly for the purpose of 
prostrating them? . Arg we to be reproached by the hon- 
orable chairman, because, being a majority, we refuse to 
make this surrendry? Are we to be told that, having a 
giant’s.power, we make a tyrannous use of it? May not a 
giant, let me ask,.use his powerin self-defence? “When 
the Philistines are upon him, may he not rise and shake 
himself? Or does justice require that he should give his 
head to the lap of the ‘Philistine Delilah,” to be shorn 
of its glory and its strength, that he may be bound in fet- 
ters, and made-sport of until be shall pray God to avenge 
his. wrongs in the common destruction of himself and his 
enemies?.. Sir, I trust the majority of this House will not be 
wooed nor won to this by any art, or argument, or blan- 
dishment. In my judgment, if we make the surrendry 
required, ‘we do an act of traitorous and recreant and ru- 
inous injustice to our constituents; and I must be permitted 
to add, as it seems to me, from fear, or something worse. 
A man meets me in the street, and demands my purse. 

Hs contents are not mine, but my constituents’, which they 
value above price, and which they have committed for a 
time to my custody. He looks fiercely at me and demands 
it‘of me. As farmer Ashfield says in the play,’ I'll ar- 
gufy the: topic a little’—I am not afraid, that’s clear, 
though [shakes some. It wont do for me to give up the 
purse from ‘personal fear,” for that, as an honorable 
chairman says, isa € miscrable weakness;” nor will it do 
to. refuse to give it up “from the fear of doing right,” 
because, although that is “an infirmity of a noble mind,” 
Ido not perceive that it differs much from ¢ personal 
fear??? for if the ‘fear to do right” be an infirmity of a 
noble mind, it would seem to follow that the fear to do 
wrong is an infirmity of.an ignoble one. . So I asserts and 
counts and analyzes. the different kinds of fear, and goes 
on untill comes to the real statesmanlike, patriotic fear— 
and that, I says, will do; for if L refuse to give up my 
purse, nothing is more likely than that this fierce looking 
fellow will commit ‘‘a breach of the public peace,” or he 

- will do some other public mischief. At any rate there is 
great danger he will disturb the present -subsisting tran- 
quillity there is between me and him! So I gives up the 
purse upon the ‘patriotic fear.” Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 
may talk about my statesmanlike fear as much as ] please: 
my constituents will believe that I was frightened out of 
my purse. And when they come to be told that, after all, 
this fierce looking fellow was not armed, and showed nei- 
ther pistol nor dirk, they will almost swear, deacons and 
all, that I was an arrant coward. And let me tell my 
friend: from Maryland [Mr. Howanp] it will be of no use 
for me. to say to them that they are all cowards them- 
selves, or they would not think any such thing of me. 
They will persist in it, that I was either frightened out of 
my purse, or Was confederate with the fellow, and bal- 
anced an old account or opened a new one, by giving it 
up. And let me say, further, sir, that they will never 
trust me again; and further still, they never ought to. 1 


ut this case, as the committee understand, of course, in 
ilustration, and not as an identity. ~~ 

If there be any gentlemen here from any of the States 
who have ‘debts of political-gratitude”’ to pay, and who 
feel authorized and are inclined to make a sacrifice of the 
interests of their constituents in order to do it, let them 
take for the purpose lambs from their own flock, and not 
from their neighbors; let them sacrifice the interests of 
their own States, and not of others. ‘ 

But, after all, Mr. Chairman, I have a firm conviction 
that these abused tariff Jaws, so far from being oppressive, 
are beneficial to the South, (I am not going into the sub- 
ject, but only state generally, Y in the new staple of sugar 
which they have given, and the consequently augmented 
demand and price for slaves and slave labor which they 
have created, and the immensely beneficial diversion, to 
the cotton region particularly, of the sugar lands from the 
cotton to the sugar culture, in the improved market they 
furnish for the staples and products of the South, and the 
reduced price at which they return to them many and 
most of the articles they have occasion to purchase. And 
there are physical indications of it, not to be mistaken, in the 
relative increase of their population, and the anrivalled 
thrift of many, and indeed most of the slave States, upon 
whom the tariff Jaws operate, as well aS upon Eastern 
Virginia and South Carolina, and upon whom they would 
make and leave their impression, if they were ° the wither- 
ing curse” they have been said to be, and, above all, ia 
this, that they continue to purchase many of the agricul- 
tural products of the other States, I speak now of South 
Carolina, paying freight, insurance, commission, and pro- 
fit, for which their own soil and climate, and labor, are 
well fitted, finding the cultivation of their own staples so 
much more profitable than the agriculture of the other 
States, as to enable them to do it. Nevertheless, sir, if f 
could yield to the South what they deem to be oppressive 
in these laws, notliing would give me, personally, more - 
pleasure than to make the concession. But value the 
good opinion of honorable men too highly to expose my- 
self to the contempt to which a surrendry of the rights of - 
my constituents, and the great agricultural interests of the 
free States, would consign me, and the condemnation that 
would and ought, as a consequence, to follow and be 
stamped upon me. It is, therefore, sir, not to name a 
higher motive, out of the question. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, obtained the floor, and 
commenced a speech against the bill, which lasted until 
eight o’clock, At half past five a motion was made for 
the committee to rise, but it was negatived: at seven ano- 
ther shared the same fate; yeas 35, nays 76. He was 
twice called to order by Mr. JENIFER, who quoted Jef- 
ferson’s Manual to show.that a member might not read 
extracts, or even his own speech, to a committee without 
its leave. ` : 

Mr. P. denied that he was doing either, and was per- 
mitted by the Chair to proceed. 

The following is the speech of Mr. P. entire: 

Mr. PEARCE said that his venerabte friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Apams] had intimated to the committee 
that when he should give his views of this bill, he would 
move to strike out the enacting clause, that the strength 
of parties might be tested in regard to it. I have, said 
Mr. P., the consent of that gentleman for now doing 
what he had informed us he would do on a future day, 
and therefore move to strike out the enacting clause of 
this bill. ‘The remarks I shall make will be in reference 
to the motion I have submitted—a motion which gives me 
the liberty, with great propriety, of stating my objections 
jto every part, and all the provisions of the bill. I have 
not yet learnt, from the remarks of any one who has ad- 
dressed the committee, that the bill, without essential 
amendments, is to be supported by any portion of those 
who reported it. 1s it-agreeable to the honorable gentle- 
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man, the chairman of the committee which reported it? |find fault with the bill: the gentleman will not condescend 
Certainly not; for he has alt eady moved one or two amend-|to enlighten us; we have to grope our. way -in the dark. 
tents to it, and-has, as 1 understand, intimated a willing-| By. one view of the bill it may well be said it is too hot; 
hess to agree to or accept other amendments hereafter to] by another it may. with equal propriety. be said: to be too 
be moved. - Does it meet the views of his colleague, cold. A gentleman from Connecticut has with great abi- 
{Mr. Warrz,] coming from the same great emporium? flay shown, and his arguments have not yet been answered, 
We have on our tables the proof that it does not, for he|that by following out the reasoning of the chairman:of. 
has offered sundry amendments which have been printed, ithe Committee of Ways and Means in his report, if'-this.. 
and on which, at the proper time, we shall be required [bill should become a law, in less than eighteen months 
to express our opinions. Is it, Mr. Chairman, agreeable| we shall have an empty treasury; that, to make out the 
to the views of another honorable mémber from the State {estimate necessary to meet the actual wants of the Go- 
of New York, [Mr. Camunenens,] emphatically called} vernment, three millions, it is assumed, are to be derived 
the commercial representative, and I will not say incor-| from- the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, and 
rectly? No, sir; for in the remarks he made but a few|this too when a bill had passed the other House, and was 
days ago, he told his colleague, the chairman of the Com- jon its way here to distribute those proceeds for a consi- 
mittee of Ways. and Means, that he differed from him, |derable time to come. A further assumption is found ne- 
"and was opposed to the protection which the bill would{cessary, in setting down as money on hand the amount of 
give to the article of iron. A gentleman from Connecti-|two millions or more which has already been appropriated 
teut, [Mr. Youna,] quoting the langaage of another gen-|for specific purposes, and is liable to be called for at any 
tleman from New York, informed the committee but tvo|/moment, and when called for must be paid out. It has 
days ago that the Secretary of the Treasury would be sa-|been also shown that the committee, in making their esti- 
tisfied with this bill with some important amendments. {mate of expenses, haye fallen short of what will be found 
Then, sir, the head of the Treasury Department is notjthe real expenses for at least a few years, by nearly a 
satisfied with it, as it was reported, nor have we any evi-|}million of dollars; and I refer, said Mr. P., to. the sum 
dence of his being satisfied with it as it now is.. I shall|which will be required to: pay the pensions of the sur- 
be able fully to show that it does not meet the views of|viving officers and soldiers of the revolution... . : 
the Executive, by a recurrence to his message sent to both} Another gentleman, [Mr. Arrueron,] inan unanswer- 
Houses at the commencement of the session. The great |able argument, has taken another and a different view of 
difficulty is to ascertain how such a bill was ever submit-|the probable, if not certain operations of this bill. “He 
ted to our consideration. It may be a child of thirty [has shown that, although its professed object is to reduce 
fathers, but a natural child, with all its fathers unnatural, |the revenue six millions, the data furnished by the com- 
for not onc of them has shown a disposition to foster or {mittee lead to the inevitable conclusion that it will increase 
protect it. All who were of the committee which sanc-|it one or more millions; that as you decrease imposts, you 
tioned the report of the bill, and from.whom we have |jincrease imports; and when you destroy your manufac- 
heard any thing since dhe commencement of the debate, | tures at home, you furnish a market for manufactures from 
have declined altogether its general defence; and some of abroad. Iam indebted, said Mr. P., for a very plain il- 
them have refrained from even a notice of any of ils pro-jlustration, in connexion with this argument, to what I read, 
“Wisione. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Witpz] ad-/a day or two ago, in a Rhode Island newspaper. A rope- 
dressed us in many languages, some of them liying, but|dancer anxious to ‘raise the wind,” and that too suddenly, 
, Most of them dead; he spoke about nullification and South | put his tickets at a dollar each; his visiters were ‘conse- 
Carolina, but he did not say one word about any of the|quently few: He was afterwards advised to fix his price 
provisions of this bill, nor did he at all examine its provi-|of admittance at fifty cents, and his profits were found to 
sions, Another gentleman [Mr. Porx] has condescended |be more than twice as large as before; and when his doors 
to read some documents from the Treasury Department, | were thrown open to all who could pay him twenty-five, 
the testimony of some manufacturers in Vermont and|cents, he himself was astonished at his profits.. Sir, 
‘New flampshire, taken to show that the manufacturers|who is prepared to say that if our imposts ate-reduced 
could live and grow rich with no more protection than | three-fourths, our revenue will not be increased? I will: - 
this bill would afford them. A gentleman from Vermont |then say to the committee that this bill which satisfies no 
has informed the committee that all these swift witnesses, |one, is advocated by no one, meets the views of no one, 
if not bankrupts at the time they testified, were found to Jand promotes not one of the interests of the country, is 
be 80 snon afterward, perhaps before the papers to which | urged upon our consideration under very singular and pe- 
they subscribed their names reached the Treasury De-jculiar circumstances. In the whole history of our legis- 
partment. Looking into the debates of the other House, | lation, has there been hitherto any thing like it? We have 
i found that an honorable Senator, referring to this bill, | been required to vote before we could hear from our. 
declared it a peace-offering to South Carolina; but unfor-| constituents. We are called upon to adopt this bill at 
tunately for us, Mr. Chairman, the dominant party in|this short session, when at the last we spent six months in 
_ South Carolina are not satisfied with it, for it does not al- | adjusting the tariff in a way, as I at the time thought, ga- 
together abandon the idea of protection, and does not/tistactory to all the interests of the country except the 
consequentiy remove their constitutional objections. | manufacturers themselves. We are called upon for action 
‘Purning to another party in that State, the Union party, | when we.have not received.a single petition or memorial 
it will be found that they do not want this bill, for, in the | from those we represent, fo’ repeal an act which has not 
language of one of its distinguished members, it will en- yet gone into operation, and will not until the 3d of 
tail nullification on them forever, and make those tri- | March next, and this under circumstances which en- 
umphant there, who have arraigned the supremacy of the tirely preclude the possibility of any light from home. 
laws. I again ask, under whose auspices does this bill | Sir, when the people called, I have always been léd to 
come before us, and where shall we look for its paternity? | believe it would be time enough. for us to act, and not 
The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, [until then. I appeal te those who were members in 
referring to the manner in which the bill had been assailed 1826-7, and in 1828~’9, and who were here at the last 
on all sides of the House, tells us gentlemen are hard to | session, to refer to those times, to show the difference in 
please, and, in illustration of his views, tells the story of a | our situations, to legislate correctly then and now.-. We 
man who was continually finding fault with the weather—|had then not only all the light and all the information 
it was always either too hot or too cold, too wet or too f which could reach us in the form of memorials and peti- 
dry. Sir, no blame should be attached to us because we tions from men and conventions, composed of the most 
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enlightened and practical men in the country, but. wit-|is indispensably requisité for. these objects, I recommend 
nesses on the stand and before the committees of thejthat it be gradually diminished, and that, as far as may be 
House; both interests were represented, and the informa-! consistent with these objects, the whole scheme of duties 


tion was not confined to one. side of the question. 
how do we now stand? If there be any information, if 
` there have been any calls from the quarter mentioned, ~ 
has not.reached.us; it may be locked up in the room of 
the committee who reported this bill—it may have ‘reach- 
ed them. ‘ : 

I promised, said Mr. P., to show, by a reference to the 
annual message of the President of the United States, that 
this bill would not have received his sanction. There is 
but little which that able State paper contains on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, but what must meet with a hearty re- 
sponse from every patriotic American. Perhaps some 
thorough-going bigoted tariff men may file their excep- 
tions to most of what the President says on’ this subject. 
Ido not know any such in the State from which I come; 


Sir, |be reduced to the revenue standard as soon as a just 


regard to the faith of the Government, and to the pre- 
servation of the large capital invested in establishments of 
domestic industry, will admit. 

‘eFhat manufactures adequate. to the supply of our 
domestic consumption would, in the abstract, be bene- 
ficial to our country, there is no reason to doubt; and to 
effect their establishment, there is, perhaps, no Ameri- 
can citizen who would not, for a while, be willing to pay 
a higher price for them. But, for this purpose, it is pre- 
sumed that a tariff of high duties, designed for perpetual 
protection, has entered into the minds of but few of our 
statesmen. Phe most they have anticipated is a tempo- 
rary, and, generally, incidental protection, which they 
maintain has the effect to reduce the price by domestic 


if there be any, they will not find in me a faithful repre-| competition below that of the foreign article. Experi- 
sentative of what they may call their interest. Our na-|ence, however, our best guide on this as on other sub- 
tional debt, as we have been repeatedly told, is paid, and { jects, makes it doubtful whether the advantages of this 
the revenue must be brought down, as all reasonable men system are not counterbalanced by many evils, and whe- 
will concede, to the pressing and necessary wants of the|ther it does not tend to beget, in’ the minds of a large 
Government. As to what those wants are, and what our portion of our countrymen, a spirit of discontent and jea- 
expenditures should be, honest men may fairly differ, butj lousy dangerous to the stability of the Union. 
few, if any, E think, can have the hardihood to question ‘© What then shall be done? Large interests have 
the correctness of the abstract proposition. ‘The Presi | grown up under the implied pledge of our national legisla- 
dent, I contend, recommends no course calculated to de-jtion, which it would seem a violation of public faith sud. 
stroy the institutions of our country; to violate the faith | denly to abandon. Nothing could justify it but the public 
of the nation to individuals; to bankrupt thousands, if not|safety, which isthe supreme law.” But those who have 
millions of the people of this country. If the revenue is] vested their capital in manufacturing establishments can- 
more than the wants of the Government require, it must! not expect that the people. will continue permanently to 
be reduced; but, sir, does he recommend the destruction] pay high taxes for their benefit, when the money is not 
of discriminating duties, or intimate a wish to withhold in-| required for any legitimate purpose in the administration 
cidental protection? Far from it. of the Government. Is it not enough that the high duties 
[Here Mr. P. read the following extracts from the Pre-| have been paid as long as the money arising from them 
sident’s annual message:] could be applied to the common benefit in the extinguish- 
“ The final removal of this great burden (public debt) | ment of the public debt?” : 
from our resources, affords the means of further provision] We havehere, Mr. Chairman, all the President thought 
for all the objects of general welfare and public defence, | proper to recommend to us at the commencement of the 
which the constitution authorizes, and presents the occa-|session. High and unreasonable tariff men may not be 
sion for such further reduction in the revenue as may not | disposed to subscribe to all he has said, but in my opinion 
be required for them. From the report of the Secretary | he has said but a little which is not, at this crisis in the 
of the Treasury, it will be scen that, after the present affairs of our country, substantially correct. He mani- 
year, such a reduction may be made to a considerable] fests no disposition to destroy existing institutions, or 
extent; and the subject is earnestly recommended to the} withdraw from them all necessary protection; no disposi- 
consideration of Congress, in the hope that the combined | tion to sce violated the plighted faith of the Government; 
wisdom of the representatives of the people will devise | no determination to be instrumental to the destruction of 
such means of effecting that salutary object as may re-jdiscriminating duties ‘by incidental protection. He has 
move those burdens which shall be found to fall unequally} not, I would add, lent his aid to the introduction of this 
upon any, and as may promote all the great interests of|bill. What man who knows the hero of New Orleans 
the community. i can for a moment entertain the belief that he would, by 
“Long and patient reflection has strengthened the|any action on his part, entail misery upon millions, bank- 
opinions I have heretofore expressed to Congress on this} rupt thousands, turn a sound and industrious portion of 
subject; and I deem it my duty, on the present occasion, | our population beggars upon the world, and thus change 
again to urge them on the attention of the Legislature. [the laurels which now decorate his brows, for “ the ivy 
‘The soundest maxims of public policy, and the principles| which delights to flourish tipon the ruins it has made? 
upon which our republican institutions are founded, re-| Ihave once referred to one of the most important bear- 
commend a proper adaptation of the revenue to the ex-|ings of this bill, the necessary result of frequent legisla- 
penditure, and they also require that the expenditures|tion, and legislating twice upon the same subject within 
shall be limited to what, by an economical administration, | a very few months—its effect upon contracts made by in~ 
shall be consistent with the simplicity of the Government, | dividuals, as wellas investments made by them. On the 
and necessary to an efficient public service. In effecting} 14th of July last, after many months’ discussion, and after 
this adjustment, it is due, in justice, to the interests of the having the subject before us the whole of last session, 
different States, and even to the preservation of the Union| one of the longest sessions for many years, we passed-an 
itself, that the protection afforded by existing laws to any | act altering the duties on imports. That act did not re- 
branches of the national industry” should not exceed] ceive my approbation, or the vote of my colleague. We 
what may be necessary to counteract the regulations of} did not think it such an act as would foster and protect 


foreign nations, and to secure a supply of those articles] 


of manufacture essential to the national independence and 
safety in time of war. 


found, as it is believed it will be, 


If, upon investigation, it shall bel ern and Western votes. 
3 i that the legislative pro-| submit to its operations, 
tection granted to any particular interest is greater then accordingly, hoping, by 


the great interests we represented: we were outvoted. 
The bill was carried not by New England, but by South- 
Our constituents ‘were bound to 
and have prepared themselves 
industry and economy, to be able 


i 
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to live under it. What, sir, wasthe import and language 
of this bill, when it was passed into a law, to every citizen 
of the United States? That the policy of the Government 
was for a period settled; that no further agitation of the 
tariff would take place during the present Congress, more 
especially as the act did not go into operation until the 
expiration of the Congress itself. This was inferable also 
as well from the length of time spent in acting upon the 
provisions of that act, as from the satisfaction which the 
act seemed. to give to an interest in the country which 
has lately manifested a decided hostility to all protecting 
duties. Sir, with these views in relation to this act, what 
was the natural supposition as to the course which would, 
be pursued by manufacturers and others, whose interests 
would be affected by its operations? They would trim 
their sheets to the approaching gale, (go on they must;) 
to scud under bare poles, to borrow a phrase as well as 
an idea from seamanship, to lay te, would be as bad as 
sinking, and would inevitably lead to it. Sir, they have 
gone on; they have made their contracts and investments, 
and all their arrangements, under the law of last session, 
and under the faith of the Government. Pass this bill, 
air, and what will be the effect upon these contracts and 
investments? Ruin; yes, sir, utter ruin; brought upon 
them by a breach of faith on the part of their Govern- 
ment. Iereafter they must not only insure against fire 
and flood, assailing thieves and robbers, but against the 
capricious legislation of their country, and the mutability 
ofan American Congress. Take, for illustration, one of 
the interests of the State from which I come, and, if I 
may be excused for a little Latin, “ ab uno disce omnes.” 
The citizens of Rhode Island have invested in cottons ten 
millions of capital. ‘To use it advantageously, they are 
compelled to make contracts daily and every day inthe 
year, many of them not consummated in a year after 
All these contracts were made in refer- 
ce to the law of last session, but by the passage of this 
l they will be directed and governed by a new law af- 
fecting and bringing ruin on this interest to the amount 
of millions. Who would say that, for all losses occasioned 
by this frequent legislation, every man who suffered 
would not have an equitable claim upon the Government 
for indemnity? And no Government disposed to do justice 
to the governed, would withhold the indemnity. No one 
which would thus violate its faith to its citizens could long 
command their affections, or preserve their attachments; 
and let me add, that none ought to, in my humble judg- 
ment. Where property is held by such a brittle tenure, 
love of country cannot exist there. The whole history 
of the legislation of the country shows that Congress has 
hitherto sedulously watched and carefully provided against 
any violation of contracts or hostility to investments made 
under the faith of the Government. 

The act of 1789, approved July 4, wentaato operation 
on the Ist of August following. ` 

lemp and cotton imported previous to December 1, 
1790, were exempted from the operations of that act. 

The act of 1799, approved August 10, went into ope- 
ration on the Ist of January following. The 6th section 
provides that all duties accruing under the act of 1789, 
“between the time specified in the said act for the com- 
Mencement of the said duties, and the respective times 
when the collectors entered upon the duties of their re- 
Spective offices in the several districts, be, and they are 
hereby, remitted and discharged, and that in any case in 
which they bave been paid to the United States, restitu- 
tion thereof be made.” 

The act of 1797, approved March 3, went into opera- 
tion on the Ist of July following. 

The act of 1804, approved March 27, went into ope- 
ration on the Ist of July following. : 

The act of 1816, approved April 27, 


: í went into opera- 
tion on the Ist of duly following, 


In it there is a proviso 


exempting from the operations of the act cotton piece 
goods imported in the vessels of the United States which 
sailed thence before the passage of this act, and arrived 
between June 30, 1816, and June 1, 1817. S 

The act of 1824, approved May 22, went into operation 
onthe Ist of July following. -It contains a proviso, tliat 
the provisions of the act should not apply to importa- ° 
tions of goods from ports or places eastward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, or beyond Cape Horn, before the Ist day 
of January ensuing. _ 

The woollens bill, which passed this House in the win- 
ter of 1826-’7, and was lost in the Senate by the casting 
vote of the Vice President, was made prospective in its 
operation. The bill of the last session was not to go into 
immediate operation. By the act of 1828, it was intend- 
ed to provide against its operation upon voyages which 
had been commenced and could not be countermanded; 
and, because, in the hurry of legislation, that bill bad not 
this provision in it, all those who were affected by it in their 
contracts and voyages, made or planned under the faith of 
the Government, have petitioned for relief; and last session 
a billin their favor passed the Senate with but a few dis- 
senting voices. We have now a bill for their relief upon 
our tables, which I hope to see pass before we adjourn. 
Sir, when that bill was under discussion the other day, a 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wrrtrams]) said he 
would give to the manufacturers the same relief for losses 
sustained by the operation of our laws passed in this way, 
that he would give to merchants; and with him, sir, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the claims of the ome 
ought to be as favorably received as the claims of the 
other, 

As far as we have been able to hear from those we re- 
present, there has reached us but one voice on this subject 
of frequent legislation and consequent injury to indivi- 
duals. The Legislature of my own State, in their re- 
solutions, unanimously adopted, and which have been 
sent here, 

Resolved, That the effect of frequent alterations of the 
tariff laws is to distract and paralyze the enterprise of the 
merchant, to destroy the stability of the markets for the 
agriculturist, and bring ruin upon the manufacturer. 

That all branches of our national industry have been 
arranged, contracts madc, voyages projected, and busi- 
hess commenced, under the behef and expectation that 
the tariff of the last session of Congress was framed and 
solemnly enacted after mature deliberation, and that re- 
liance could be placed upon -the stability of these mea- 
sures of the Government. 

That, without a countervailing policy in the regulation 
of trade with foreign nations, all branches of our industry 
will be paralyzed, as was the case before the adoption of 
the constitution of the United States. 

We have a similar voice, but one, ‘perhaps, much loud- 
er, from the city of Albany. Ihave, said Mr. P., the 
proceedings of a meeting held at the city hall in Albany, 
the 24th of this month, relative to the taniff bill intro- 
duced into this House by the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Vuretancx.] It is said to have been the. greatest 
meeting ever held in that city. The Chief Justice of 
the State was the presiding officer, and. Mr. Knower 
the near connexion of Governor Marey, whose name was 
brought into debate by the gentleman from Georgia, 
{Mr. Wurnx,] somewhat, as I thought, uncourteously, 
for the purpose of saying that he had not written a let- 
ter which it had been alleged he had written, and for 
no other purpose whatever. I can say to the gentleman 
from Georgia, that it is my.good fortune to be also ac- 
quainted with Governor Marcy, and that I know him too 
well, and have known him too long, to believe that he 
will disavow any-letter he has written, or that he ever 
wrote one from considerations of his connexion’s interest. 
This meeting in Albany, speaking of the act of last ses- 
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sion, and the bill now before us, in their preamble. and! which now-pay a duty from first to above fifth proof, fifty- 


resolutions, use this language: 


«¢ Whereas a bill is now pending before the Congressi twenty and to forty ‘cents a gallon. 


of the United States, having for its object a further re- 
duction of the tariff than was effected by the law of the 
14th July last; which law was matured and passed at the 
close of a protracted session, and after seven months’ de- 
bate and deliberation. And whereas a majority of the 
representatives of the people of the non-manufacturing 
States gave their assent to that law, as will appear by a 
reference to the national journals: And whereas the said 
law was adopted as the compromise of a great national 
question, and was designed, by its supporters, in the spi- 
rit of mutual concession, to heal the animosities of local 
interests. And whereas business transactions to a vast 
amount have been entered into in good faith under the 


- implied pledge of the Government, that a law, involving 


such a wide extent and complication of interests, would 
not be abandoned until its practical effects should be as- 
certained. 


«And whereas the unanticipated and premature aban-; 


seven-to ninety cents a gallon, the duty is reduced to 
On spirits from 
other materials; which. now pay a duty of fifty-three and 
eighty-five cents a gallon, the duty is reduced to eighteen 
and thirty-six cents a gallon. The duty on wool is fixed 
at fifteen per cent., on middling and fine cloths at twenty 
per cent., on the coarse cloths at five per cent. The 
duty on worsted yarn is reduced from twenty to fifteen 
per cent., and the duty on manufactures of woollen yarn, 
from fifty per cent. ad valorem, and five cents per pound, 
to fifteen per cent. But this is not all; exposed as these 
interests are by this reduction, and destroyed as many of 
them must be, some consolation might be derived from 
the reflection, if facts would warrant, that some benefit 
was to be derived from other parts of the bill. But this 
is not so. Tron, which we do not manufacture, and is of 
very general use, is protected by a duty of from twenty 
to forty-three, and, 1 might add, one hundred per cent. 
Sugar is protected by a duty of at least seventy-five per 
cent.; molasses by as high a duty. Coffee by the bill is 


donment of the existing law, by the same Congress that; to pay a duty of one cent per pound, and tea from three 
enacted it, and the unforeseen passage of the pending) to ten cents per pound. Hemp a duty of thirty dollars 
bill, will be a surprise upon all the manufacturing States,! per ton, and sail cloth what it was charged with by the 
will throw their business and contracts into derangement} act of the last session; so that on every thing we lose, and 


and ruin, and will thereby produce incalculable mischief gain in nothing. 


to all classes of citizens. , 

** And whereas the passage of the pending bill by the 
‘present Congress, to go into immediate and not prospec- 
tive operation, will justly be attributed to the menacing 
and hostile attitude of South Carolina, rather than to a 
conviction produced by a dispassionate re-examination of 
the subject, and justice requires that no sudden and un- 
expected change should take place in the policy of a Go- 
vernment affecting the great interests of the community, 
and such we believe has been uniformly the provident 

legislation of Congress in regard to tariff laws heretofore 
passed: Therefore, 

** Resolved, That the representatives of this State, in 
both branches of the National Legislature, be earnestly 
requested to shield their constituents, if possible, from 
such an act of injustice and instability.” . 

T must now, said Mr. P., dismiss this part of my argu- 
ment, perhaps, in the opinion of many, too long, but let 
it be understood it presents one of the strongest objec- 
tions to the passage of the bill at this time. 

I have but one request to make of gentlemen: If the 
Government is to indemnify all those who may suffer by 
this improper interference with their contracts, let them 
calculate the expense to the country. If indemnity is 
denied, let them reflect for a moment on the ruin to 
individuals. 

Iwill now, Mr. Chairman, examine this bill, for the 
purpose of showing its unequal bearing and operation 
upon the various interests of the country. It appéars to 
me, that if the committee had labored night and day 


Why these inequalities? If, Mr. Chairman, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the majority of whor are 
free trade men, had nothing in view but the destruction 
of the whole protective system, the course they have 
pursued, and the policy they have adopted, are unques- 
tionably correct. Not having at present the adequate, 
strength to effect their object, they must distract and di- 
vide those who are now opposed to their plans, that the 
conquest may hereafter be more readily made. Hence 
the necessity of conciliating the interest of Pennsylvania, 
by the heavy duties on iron and coal; Louisiana and a» 
considerable part of the Southern and Western Stated, 
which in that State find a ready market for slaves and 
other live stock, and many of the products of agricul- 
ture. But let Pennsylvania recollect, that if she is mis- 
led by the temptations which are now thrown in her 
way, her evil day will come, and the siren which now 
allures, will be found to be a Cyclops ready to devour. 
Sir, can that State expect that the Eastern States, cut off 
from all their existing resources, deprived of most of 
their wonted pursuits, affected, materially injured, in all 
their great interests, will, in their struggles for life, sub- 
mit to pay the heavy duty which the bill proposes on 
iron, 20,000 tons of which, from Sweden and Russia, are 
annually manufactured into nails, hoops, and plates, the 
cost of which, at the place whence imported, is only 
about 50 dollars per ton? Sir, has not only the manufac- 
turer, but the shipowner, a direct interest in lowering 
the duty on this article? Let the representatives of that 
State also recollect that our manufacturing establishments 


three or four weeks, for the purpose of presenting a billi require large quantities of English iron, (rolled,) which 
whose passage would prove destructive to all the interests! is imported in various forms, and which costs in Great 
of Rhode Island, they could not have been more success-! Britain 35 dollars per ton, and with a revenue duty of 15 
ful than they-are found to have been in the bill they re-| to 20 per cent., might be sold in this country for $50, 
ported. How this should have happened, I know not; whereas cur manufacturers and,others now pay 75 and 80 
but true itis, without charging them with any hostile) dollars per ton for it. 

views in regard to the State I represent, the bill, if passed,! The motives which influenced the committee to charge 
may destroy all its interests, and inevitably must the most, hemp with a duty of 30 dollars per ton, Tam unable to 
prominent ones. ‘The protection given to cottons by thei discover. Certainly they did not intend with one blow 
act of last session is reduced from seven cents a square | to injure at the same time two interests, and perhaps de- 
yard, or, what is equivalent to it, to one and a quarter! stroy them. I refer to the shipping interest, and the in- 
or one and two mills. What interest can live with such! terest of those engaged in the manufacture of cordage. 
a protection, or survive such a change? Not this, as I; This course, on the part of the committee, is more to bê 
expect to show. The duty on cordage, tarred twine, regretted, as this heavy duty promotes no interest in the 
and cables is reduced from four to three cents per pound;! country. Kentucky has not required it. The great 
untarred twine, from five to three cents; clive oil, from! champion of American industry, the father, if you please, 
twenty to ten cents per gallon; on spirits from grain,!of the American system, last session declared, both in 
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his seat and out of it, what past experience has proved to 


be true; that the hemp of. Kentucky could not come in 
competition with that. which was imported; that the mode 
of curing here was so different from that abroad, that the 
one could not take the place of the other; and he at the 
last session was in favor of a greater reduction than that 
which was made by the act of the 14th July. If sir, 


` hemp could be imported free. of duty, as.is actually the 


ease in’ Great Britain, our ropewalks, now ina manner 
idle, might be profitably used in the manufacture of cord- 
But, 
under the operation of this bill, vessels will, as they have 
heretofore done, destined from this country for Europe, 
take as little cordage as they can be safely navigated with, 
and make up their deficiency on their arrival out; thus 
transferring American capital to a foreign land, and em- 
ploying foreign labor instead of that of our own citizens. 
If this article could be imported duty free, or was subject 
to only a small impost, our own labor might supply the 
West Indies and South America with cordage;at any rate, 
we could divide the trade in this article with the English, 
give employment to the mechanics of our own country, and 
give a stimulus to the navigation interest, and all the 


branches of national industry connected with or depend- 
ent upon it. But pass this bill, and they have nothing to 
One would suppose that the com- 
mittee had in view the destruction of another of our in- 
The duty on rum is to be so far reduced, as I 
have already shown, I think, as to enable the foreign to 


hope for or expect. 
terests. 


supply the place of the domestic in all our markets, and 
consequently prostrate the whole of our distilleries. 


West India ram, I am told, will be brought for twenty- 


eight centsa gallon, third proof, hogsheads and all, in this 
country for exportation, giving the vender the drawback. 
Such rum is 10 per cent. above first proof, which being 
deducted to ascertain the price of first proof, leaves it 


‘at.only 25.20 cents per gallon, then deduct four cents for 


thé value of the hogshead, brings the rum at twenty-one 
cents and eight mills, which is all the rum netts the seller 
in. this country, reckoned first proof. The price of New 
England rum is now, without the hogshead, at the distil- 
lery, thirty-three cents, and can hardly be afforded for 
that; nor will it probably be much lower if the duty on 
molasses should continue at four or five cents. Then, sir, 
admit the importer receives twenty-two cents for first 

roof, and pays eighteen cents duty, it will only raise it to 

orty cents per gallon, seven cents above the price of do- 
mestic rum. 


cents difference of price. 


be lessened; our navigation feel the effects of it; and with 


this decrease of importation, there would be a decrease 
of the exportation of many of those agricultural products 


as well as those things which are drawn from the ocean, 
given in exchange for this article. Sir, I lay out of the 
account the effect which the destruction of this one inte- 


, Pest would have upon the mechanics and laborers to whom 


it directly and indirectly gives employment. 


¿I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the consideration of 


shother article: that of molasses is as much, if not more, 
entitled toa reduction of duty than any other. Its pre- 


sent duty is frequently equal to its cost in the island of 


Cuba, if we except the price of the hogshead; and the 
duty proposed by this bill, of four cents a gallon, will be 
equal to an ad valorem duty of 75 or 80 per cent. If we 
view this article as a material for manufacturing, the re- 
Guction goes in aid of American industry, in which may 
also be included the employ of our vessels and sgamen, 
If it is considered as an article of domestic consumption, 
itis one of the cheapest, and. most nutritious, and best 


There can be no doubt but the foreign ram 
would have'a general preference in the market at twenty 
Pass this bill, and domestic 
distilling must cease; the importation of molasses would 


{Here Mr. Roane, of Virginia, in’ an under. tone, ob- 
served to Mr. P. that Yankees use it in more ways than. 
one. d p$ & 

ve, said Mr. P., if our hasty puddings were not some-. 
times made to swim in this as well as milk, the bard of. 
Connecticut could not have sung with such apparent m=- > 
spiration the praises of such a common article of food in 
New England. f 

A reduction of the duty on molasses, or the introduc.’ 
tion of it duty free, would not injure any one of the pro- 
tected articles of the country. Such is the protection 
given to sugar in this bill, that the sugar interest of Loui- 
siana would not suffer by such an introduction, and most 
of the molasses of that State does, and fora long time 
will, find a ready market in the West, and cannot be in- 
jured by any successful competition. Why, then, should 
the duty be retained? ; 

Of all the interests in this country, which will feel the 
direct and immediate effects of this bill, that of wool and 
woollens is the most extensive. How far and to what ex- 
tent they may be injured, others are more competent 
than Iam, said Mr. P., to judge. No man is better ac- 
quainted with their interests than the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, (Mr. Barzs,] who has just 
taken hisseat. Neither, in-his estimation, can live under’ 
the operations of this bill. Will gentlemen pause for a 
moment, and, before they proceed in the work. of. de~ 
struction, reflect upon the extent of these two interests? 

The capital in wool and woollens is, at this time, 
$167,000,000. Annual produce, $40,000,006. Three- 
fourths the produce of agriculture. 

The sheep, at this time, are valued at $40,000,000, and 
the number might be quadrupled in three years. Are 
gentlemen prepared, at onc blow, to deprive us of this 
great produce by the destruction of this immense capital? : 
I hope not. There is no pursuit which one would sup- 
pose from the course of our legislation was less regarded 
than agriculture; yet it has engaged in it more than fiye. 
times the number of all the others combined. | It is sel- 
dom the farmer calls your attention to his wants. He ‘ 
seldom makes any demands or prefers any claims; and, 
sir, what employment is there more honorable or as use- 
ful? By honest industry, by hard labor, by the sweat of 
his brow, he is able to sustain himself, and supply the 
wants of his country. Without this labor, where would 
be the comforts or necessaries of life? -_ 

Mr. Chairman, the soil which he cultivates with his Ia- 
bor is pledged for all the requirements of the. Govern- 
ment. His fields are as lasting as the eternal hills, and 
when the tax gatherer calls, he is sure to find him. He 
cannot change his employment for any other. As his lot 
is cast, so it remains. His gains may be sure, but they 
are always small. Sir, what is at this time his great de- 
pendence? I speak, sir, of those in that part of the 
country with which Lam best acquainted, my own home: 
itis wool. If he be the proprietor of the land he culti- 
vates, he looks to this for his gains; if but the tenant, to 
this he looks to enable him to pay his rent, and for the 
maintenance of his family. Let it not be understood, be- 
cause we have in Rhode Island a large manufacturing in- 
terest, we have not a great agricultural interest also. Sir, 
if we have but alittle soil, we endeavor to supply the 
want of extensive fields by high cultivation, and placing 
upon the lands we have all the stock. they can possibly 
sustain. To this interest I pray gentlemen to turn their 
attention before they vote for this bill in its present form, 
Think of our flocks, and you will have at least some mis- 
givings-before you strike the blow, some compunctious 
visitings. Tam animated with hope, and cannot but take 
courage from what Ihave seen in the honorable gentle- 
man from New-York, [Mr. Roor.]  Anti-tariff'as he may 


adapted to the use of the poor and laboring classes of} be supposed to be, he has offered us one prayer for the 


any of the foreign productions. 


sheep upon the banks of the Delaware. 
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2 In têgard to the agricultural interest, said Mr. P., Ihave heard it somewhere said, not here, that the woollen 


might have'said more, but could not have contented my- 
self with saying less: Early associations, an acquaintance 
with it in all its parts better than with any other interest, 
as it always- has, soit always will engage me to stand by 
and sustainit.. “The laborer is worthy of his hire. Con- 
tinue to the farmer. the little pittance which henow re- 
“eeives.” Let him not suffer by the direct, as he certainly 
swill to:what- extent I know not, by the indirect operations 
ofthis bill, if-it should pass with the provisions it now 
contains. If the Hessian fly has destroyed his grain, let 
not our legislation blast his remaining prospect. A remark 
or two more generally in regard to the navigation of the 
_-eountty-to be affected by the bill, and to give all the 
credit to the committee they are entitled to. In looking 
over a comparison of the duties of the act of last session 
with those proposed by this bill, I find that on chain ca- 
bles the duty is to be reduced from 59 to 20 per cent. ad 
valorem, and, without stopping to inquire whether this 
reduction will be conducive to the interest of the rope- 
makers, the navigation of the country will give them 
credit:for it. And as this interest was not entirely over- 
looked, and was recognised as an existing interest, and 
knowing as they did that it had to compete with the navi- 
gation of the world; that it has heretofore been sustained 
by the superior skill, industry, and enterprise of our na- 
vigators and seamen, without which it could not have been 
sustained at all; that shipbuilding is as much a manufac- 
ture.as. any other; that the mechanics of our country have 
also their rights, and are entitled to the protection of their 
country that this navigation has been taxed with charges 
upoship registers, Mediterranean passes, and, until late- 
ly, with tonnage duties, not to mention others, it is to be 
regretted that the heavy charges on iron, hemp, and duck, 
should have been altogether apparently unobserved by 
them. Sir, the chairman of the committee at the last ses- 
sion fought manfully to reduce the duty on sail duck. I 
was proud to fight with him, and am now willing to say 
that to his great exertions is the navigation of the coun- 
try mainly indebted for the reduction of the duty on that 
article last session to 15 percent. ad valorem. That gen- 
tleman will allow me to say, I have no doubt, that the 
reduction at that time effected was not so great as he 
wished or desired. His recorded votes show that it was 
not, Why then has this article been overlooked by him 
in his bill reported for the express purpose of reducing 
the revenue six millions of dollars? Do not the same 
causes now exist which existed six months ago for its re- 
duction? Have any new manufactures of it sprung up 
since the last session, requiring the aid or protection of 
the Government? We have had no petitions in favor of 
further protection from the manufacturers in this country. 
The committee may be able to solve what to me is a mys- 
tery. They have not yet done it. 

At the last session, Mr. Chairman, I presented memo- 
rials and remonstrances against the reduction of the duty 
on olive oil, LTreceived them from that portion of my 
constituents who are engaged in the whale fishery. 1 pre- 
sume, sir, that if it had been generally known what this 
bill proposed in relation to olive oil, we should have heard 
at this session from those whose interests may be material- 
ly affected by the reduction upon it. The law of 1832 
reduced the duty to twenty cents per gallon, and the bill 
of this session proposes a further reduction of ten cents. 
Ldid not have the pleasure, said Mr. P., to hear my ho- 
notable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Reen] when he 
addressed the committee a few days ago; but knowing the 
great interest his constituents have in the whale fishery, 
and his watchfulness in regard to all measures which can 
affect their interests, I doubt not he at that time called 
the attention of the committee to the operations of that 
part of the bill which Lam now considering. I know not 
the interests which have called for this reduction, but I 


‘ 


manufacturers require it. Sir, they have not, to my 
knowledge, asked for it. Pass this bill, and my word for 
it, something more than olive oil will be found necessary 
to keep their wheels in motion... This. proposed reduc. 
tion will be but a poor compensation for the losses they 
will sustain’ by the operation of the bill generally. Let 
me then call the attention of the committee to.the extent 
and advantages to the country of a pursuit-which this re. 
duction may severely affect and eventually destroy. The 
statement which I read shows the number of ships in 1831, 
and men engaged in this business, the quantity of provi- 
sions consumed, the amount of foreign articles used, and 
the quantity of sperm oil obtained from 1815 to 1831. 
For the last two years the number of ships has greatly in- 
creased, and the number of men now employed is more 
than seven thousand. . 

Tue Wuare Traner. --It is estimated that the number of 
whale ships in the United States, in 1831, was 300; the 
number of men employed in them was about 6,500, who 
consumed annually 36,0.0 barrels flour, 30,000 barrels 
becf and pork, 18,000 bolts of duck, 6,000,000 staves, 
2,000 tons of cordage, and 700,000 pounds of copper and 
copper nails. The quantity of sperm oil obtained from 
1815 to 1831 is stated to bé as follows: . 

1815 3,944 brls. 1821 48,000 brls. 1827 93,180 brs. 
1816 7,539 1822 42,900 1828 73,077 
1817 32,760 1823 87,230 1829 79,840 
1818 18,625 1824 92,380 1830 106,829 
1819 21,323 1825 62,240 1831 110,000 
1820 34,708 1826 32,840 

The whale oil brought in 1850 was 118,000 barrels, 
and in 1831, 188,000 barrels; 100 barrels sperm oil will 
produce 27,000 pounds speimaceti. The common whale 
ships average about 1,000 barrels of oil. 

Sir, let us view the origin, progress, and fluctuations 
of this business as far as we have the means of examina- 
tion. It had its beginning in 1701: at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war it brought into the province of 
Massachusetts, through the island of Nantucket alone, 
167,00.) pounds sterling annually. It then employed 150 
sail of vessels, with about 2,000 men, but at the opening 
of the peace this number was reduced to nineteen sail 
only. Our late war suspended this business altogether. 
The statement I have submitted shows that, since the con- 
clusion of the war, the success of this business has increas- 
ed almost in a geometrical ratio, and this, too, by -the 
mere force of American genius, skill, and enterprise, un- 
aided by bounties or any direct encouragement on the 
part of the Government of the United States whatsoever, 
and against all the encouragement, direct and indirect, 
given by other countries, England, France, and Holland, 
to this species of fishery. : 

Edmund Burke might have been an enthusiast--he was 
surely a prophet, although even more has been-realized 
than his ardent imagination led him to predict when he 
pronounced the following eulogium upon the enterprise 
of the New England colonists: 

“Asto the wealth, Mr. Speaker, which the colonies 
have drawn from the sea by their fisheries, you had all 
that matter fully opened at your bar. You surely thought 
those acquisitions of value, for they seemed even to ex- 
cite your envy; and yet, the spirit by which that enter- 
prising employment has been exercised, ought’ rather, 
in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and admiration, 
And pray, sir, what in the world is equal to it? Pass 
by the other parts, and look at the manner in which the 
people of New England have of late carried on the whale 
fishery. 

«Whilst we follow them among the tumbling mountains 
of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepestefro- 
zen recesses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits; whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear 
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‘that they-have piercéd- into the opposite region“of polar} alone was the-enemy made to: feel the force, discipline, 
~eold, that they are. at the antipodes, and en aged under} and education of these men. Our private armed vessels, 
“the frozen serpent: of the south; Falkland island, which} manned with these men, scoured the ocean, and caused it 
“geemed too remote and romantic an object for the grasp of| to blaze with the fires they set to the vessels of the ene- 
‘national ambition, is but à stage and resting place:in the my, entered his- harbors, and, in some instances, ‘laid his 
oprogress of their victorious industry. cities under contribution. - Sir, our enemy was made more 
"Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them] sensibly to feel the effects of the war by the dauntless 
‘than the accumulated winter of both the poles. Wel} bravery and matchless skill of these men, thus reared, 
“know that whilst some of them ‘draw the line-and strike|than by all our- other means of annoyance combined. 
‘the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the lon-| Ought we, by any act of legislation, to be cut off from this 
gitude, and pursue their gigantic game along the coast} source of national defence, or deprived of the means of 
of Brazil. No sea but what is vexed by their fisheries. | successful and vigorous naval warfare? Paralyze this atm 
No climate that ,is not witness to their toils. Neither] of our national power, and in the event of another war you 
¿tie perseverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, | will not find a sufficient number of American seamen to 


“nor the dexterous and firm sagacity of the English enter- 
“prise, ever carried this most perilous mode of hardy in- 
dustry to the extent to which it has been pushed by 
‘this. recent people; a. people who are still, as it were, 


man the ships of the line which now constitutein part the 
navy of the United States. : 

To a consideration of the cottons of the country, and 
the undoubted effect of this bill upon them, I must now 


ibut in the gristle, and not yet hardenéd. into the bone of| call the attention of the committee. I regret, said Mr. P., 
‘manhood. that upon other topics so much of your time has been con- 
2 When I contemplate these things; when I know that] sumed by me. There are in Rhode Island more cotton 
ithe colonies in general owe little or nothing to any one manufactories than in any other State, and perhaps as. 
“of ours, and that they are not squeezed into this happy | much capital invested in the cotton manufacture as in any | 
form by the constraints of a watchful and suspicious Go- one inthe Union. ‘Phe value, extent; and importance of 
‘-vernment, but that, through a wise and salutary neglect, | this business, the effect of this bill upon it, and a history 
a generous nature has been. suffered to take her own] of its rise and progress in the United States, must claim 


“way to perfection; when I reflect upon these effects, 
when I see how profitable they have been to us, I feel 
all the pride of power sink, and all presumption in the 
wisdom of human contrivances melt and die away within 
me. My rigor relents. I pardon something to the spirit 
of liberty.” 
“A single port in one of the Eastern States sends annu- 
ally into the Pacific Ocean more tonnage than at the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war was owned in the 
-whole thirteen colonies. The port to which I allude 
«(New Bedford) employs almost exclusively in this fishery, 
“which is increasing every year, and I might almost say 
“every month, 50,000 tons of shipping. 
"i This business, Mr.. Chairman, will be seriously injured, 
“perhaps destroyed, by this bill in two’ ways. “A duty of 
ten cents a gallon on olive oil will cause that article to 
take the place, to a very great extent, of whale oil in our 
own markets, and a reduction of duty on cottons from se- 
‘ven cents a square yard to one and a.quarter cents, de- 
stroying that interest, ag-I shall soon attempt to show, will 
take from it the great and extensive demand which the 
cotton manufacturers. have for it. And where, sir, cana 
market be found forit? Not in England, who knows her 
own interest and the importance of this business too well 
to suffer it to enter her ports. Pass this bill, and your 
whale fishery must be abandoned. 

A moment’s reflection upon the consequences of its 
abandonment, not to the labor, wealth, and commerce’ of 
the country, but to the national arm, and I quit the sub- 
ject. In the event of a war, seventhousand seamen will 

e withdrawn from this pursuit for the national defence; 
men who have periled life and defied danger in contend- 
ing with the leviathan of the deep; men who will court 
‘danger in fighting upon the ocean the battles of their 
Country. Sir, a recurrénce to the events of the late war 
fully shows, that, without the nursery for seamen created 
by our fisheries, this country would not have been, as it is 
now acknowledged to be, the bravest and most success- 
ful in naval: warfare of any-on the face of the globe. 
When the Guerriere struck her proud flag to the consti- 
tution, from what nursery were seamen of the latter drawn? 
From our fisheries. A great proportion of her crew were 
from Marblehead, Nantucket, and New Bedford. Turn 
to all the naval battles in which we were successful, and 
dtwill be found that the valiant sons of the ocean who 
mainly contributed to our victories were nurtured, reared 
‘inthe American fisheries. But not in our national ships 
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our attention. In 1789, the first cotton mill was erected, 
and put into operation by an enterprising and industrious. 
foreigner, in one of the then small villages in Rhode 
Island. For along period of time the business was pursued 
rather as an experiment than otherwise. I lived more 
than half my days, said Mr. P., within a short distance of 
cotton manufactories, without ever having seen one. They 
were visited by most of our citizens from motives of cù- 
riosity until within the last fifteen or twenty years. Iam 
authorized to say, by a gentleman who may now be with- 
in these walls, that, until 1806~7, the whole number of 
spindles in Rhode Island (and there were but few, if any, 
at that time in any other State) would not exceed 10,000, 
owned by citizens residing in and about the town of Pro- 
vidence. If, sir, the number has so far increased as to 
require for manufacture 250,000 bales of cotton, and the 
increase has been the result of the protection given by 
the Government to our manufactures, can that protection 
in good faith. be withdrawn, if, by withdrawing it, thé ma- 
nufacturing establishments will be destroyed? -Will the 
be destroyed if this bill becomes law? -T think they will, 
No institutions reared or sustained by a protection of six 
and a half and seven cents per square yard, when the 
same is suddenly reduced to one and a quarter and one 
cent two mills a square yard, can possibly stand. Sir, 
the mere apprehension of the passage of this bill has Jed 
one individual with whom I have of late conversed, to 
say that he would to-day sell all his interest in one of - 
the manufactories of Rhode Island at a discount of fifty 
per cent. upon its costs, and that factory one of the best 
conducted, and most profitable concerns of the kid in 
that State. 

Mr, Chairman, indulge me while I call your attention 'to - 
the history of our legislation, and its operation upon the 
cottons of this country, the inevitable effect “of this bill 
upon them, and the consequences which would follow the 
destruction of this branch of national industry. 

’ The tariff of 1816 laying a duty of 25 per cent., with a 


‘minimum of 25 cents per square yard, or, properly speak- 


ing, a specific duty of six and a quarter cents per square 
yard, was levelled expressly:at the India cottons, which 
cost in India nine cents per yard on the average, and was 
designed, as it proved to be, prohibitory. Cotton yarns 
were also valued ‘at 60 cents per pound, and paid 25 per 
cent. duty. Our manufacturers now make an article two 
or three times as valuable, and sell it at 25 per cent. less 
than the cost of those cottons in India. They also, very 
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early after 1816, commenced manufacturing-other descrip-|is built twenty-five to fifty per cent. cheaper in England 
tions-of:cotton goods, with which we had heretofore been | than in this country, owing to the price of iron, coal, and ` 
supplied from England, and thus commenced the compe-jlabor.- Besides, the labor.on.many kinds of cotton goods 

tition with her, which has continued ever since, and been|is much greater than on woollens, and the price of labor 
gradually extended to finer and more -valuable kinds of cannot be reduced so low in this county as to enable us 
goods, in which they have been aided by the-act of 1818, | to compete with England in this manufacture, except of 
repealing the clause in the act of 1816, which reduced|the very coarsest ‘kinds, without more decided commer- 
the.duty to 20. per cent., to commence in 1819; by thej cial regulations than are contained in this bill. : 
act of 1824, raising the minimum to 30 cents on plain cot-| Another important feature in this bill, and to our ma- 
tons, and 35 cents on colored and prints, and to 75 cents| nufacturers a very odious one, is, the reduction of the 
per pound:on colored yarn; and by that of 1828, which|duty-on cotton yarn from fifteen cents per pound on un- 

-added.five cents more to each minimum on cloth; that of|bleached or uncolored, and. eighteen and three-fourths 
1832 takes off the addition made in 1828. These duties] centson colored or bleached, to ten per cent. ad valorem. 
are prohibitory on. all goods of the description of those|This reduction would, if possible, more emphatically ruin 
formerly imported from India, and on some more valuable | this business than any other. A pound of No. 20 cotton 
descriptions, and, of course, a less duty would answer for| yarn, Iam told, would pay about one and a half cents 
the manufacture of these, and still be prohibitory. Therejduty. This would make three and a half yards of cloth, 
is such a very great variety of cotton manufactures, dif-{and the duty would be less than half a cent. per. yard. 
fering in appearance and value by such slight shades, it} Under such a duty yarns would be imported on the beam, 
would not-be possible to levy different rates of duties on| ready prepared for weaving by power looms, if, indeed, 
each, without leading to gross frauds, and thus defeating|the owner of the looms should be able to weave it, against 
the protéction intended to be given. Besides, the great/his Manchester competitor. An intelligent constituent, ` 
fluctuations in the market, the alternate gluts and scarci-| after reading this bill, in his indignation exclaimed—‘‘ the 
ties, are such as to require the duties to be much higher] devil was behind the curtain when this bill was draughted, 

‘than would otherwise be required. , Should the specificjand the manufacturers of Manchester must have been 
duty be abandoned, and give place to that provided in the} present when it was done, or the duty on yarn would ne- 
bill, the manufacturers would at once lose their market}]ver have been reduced to ten per cent. ad valorem.” 
for all but the coarsest descriptions of cotton goods, and} Many of the cotton mills which manufacture yarn exclu- 
in these would meet with foreign competition to a con-jsively, are owned by men of small property, mostly me- 
siderable extent. A coarse and cheap article would be|chanics and farmers, who have a small stream of water 
made of Surat and Bengal cotton, which costs but half as|on their farms, and who have thus been induced to invest 
much in Liverpool as the Carolina and Georgia cotton, ofjall their money in these mills, and to give their principal 
which our manufacturers make such goods, and our mar-|attention to them. Many of these mills are located in the 
ket would be filled with them, as it is well known such | Middle States, and many more in New England. But at | 
goods are made in England of India cotton. Besides, | Paterson, in New Jersey, most of the large and valuable | 
those of our manufacturers who are now making the finer|mills are employed in making yarns, but all, wherever 
description of goods would have to stop entirely, (of this|situated, will shut down their gates on the day this bill 
there is no question,) or turn upon the coarse article, and | passes, and the owners of many, very many, of these be- 
it is easy to see that a business which, at this moment,|come bankrupts; suffering and starvation soon overtake 
does not pay but a limited profit, as I will soon fully show, |the men, women, and children, employed in them. 

_ (and it is believed, I have certainly been so told, many} I will now say a few words in reply to the allegations 
mills have run the past year without making six per cent. | frequently made here, that the profits of cotton manufac- 
on their capital ) would at once be ruined by such acces- |tories are such as would well warrant the Government in 
sions to thé supply both at home and from abroad; con-| withdrawing the protection which has been, ever since 
sequently, the whole cotton manufacture of the country |1816, extended tothem. I fortunately, said Mr. P., have 
would be absolutely ruined by the proposed bill, and the ]documents in my hands emanating from the Treasury 
50 to 60,000,000 dollars invested in it be sunk, and a large|Department, by which these allegations are disproved; 

roportion of the owners of this capital would become|documents for which Iam at this time indebted to the 
ankrupts. It would fall particularly heavy on many en- {courtesy of the public printer. As they have not yet 
terprising men of the laboring and mechanical classes, |been published and laid upon our desks, before I call 
who have invested all the hard earnings of their whole|the attention of the committee to this testimony, permit 
lives in the fixtures necessary to carry on thé business;|me to state a fact furnished ’by a friend now in this city, 
next would come the laboring classes who still work in|the truth of which is susceptible of the clearest proof— 
the cotton mills for the owners, Thus would 125,000 | that, since the year 1816, the proprietors of twenty-eight 
persons, and as many more connected with, and dependent [of the thirty-six cotton mills on one of the streams of 
upon them, be turned out of employment; next in the se-|water in Rhode Island have become bankrupts, and the 
ries of victims would be the farmers in the vicinity of the |owners of the residue have realized less than five per 

_ tills, who would lose their market for their productions. |cent. per annum upon their investments. With this fact 
The mechanics, tradesmen, merchants, clerks, &c. &c.|before us, who can say that this pursuit has been so pro- 
would follow in the train; in fact, all who are interested |fitable as to warrant usin adopting that part of this bill 
in the trade, and all connected with them, and almost ali | which will withdraw from it the protection it now has, 

. classes in the manufacturing States, thus connected, would jand with which it has too often been found a losing 

be ruined. , + ` fconcern? I will now send to the Chair, to be read by the 
The duty under the bill cannot be considered otherwise |Clerk of the House, the answer of an intelligent and 
than twenty per. cent. ad valorem; consequently, the range | practical man, himself a manufacturer, and well acquaint- 
of duties would be, instead of seven anda half cents per |ed with all that pertains to the business, and whose state- 
8 ments will be respected wherever, and by all to. whom 


qare yard, as under the law of 1832, from three-fourths 

of one.cent to two cents per yard. We manufacture but fhe is knoWn. 
few goods, the like of which would be imported at over 
two cents duty. The average, as far as there would be 
any average, would be from one to two cents, which is no 
protection at all. This is the solemn conviction of the 
vast majority of cotton manufacturers. Machinery itself 


Answer of John Whipple, of Providence, in the State of 
Rhode Island, to the interrogatories propounded by Mr. 
Samuel Slater, for the Treasury. Department, in pursu- 
ance of a resolution of the House of Representatives of 
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isthe Congress.of the United States, of the 19th of Janua- 
“py, 1832. i ; l i 
T the five first questions, I answer, that: Ephraim 
. 'Falbot-and: myself are the present owners of the Hope 
-wil, in Scituate, in the county of Providence. -The fa- 
bric manufactured is cotton.cloths, and the power is water. 
Tt was built in 1806, by a joint stock company, and during 
the years 1806, ’7, and’8, 2,000 spindles were put into ope- 
ration, and $85,000, in cash, expended. No dividends, 
of receipts-of any kind, were realized until 1821, when 
the establishment was sold to Mr. Talbot and myself for 
$21,000; and the outstanding debts of the company being 
paid, there remained $8,000 to be divided. Simple in- 
terest upon the $85,000 will amount to over. $70,000. 
Deduct the $8,000 received, and the balance of loss is 
$144,000. 
«Since our ownership, over 50,000 dollars has been ex- 
pended, and 3,400 spindles set in motion; and if it is 
admitted that since 1821 there has been a profit of five 
per cent. as stated by Mr. Talbot, still the question pro- 
pounded being ‘‘the annual rate of profits on the capi- 
takinvested since the establishment of the manufactory,” it 
will-be seen that there has been an almost_entire loss of 
one:capital of $85,000, and fourteen years’ interest; and 
. what loss or what gain the present owners may realize, 
depends upon. the present value of the establishment, 
which value is itself, in a great measure, dependent upon 
the future measures of Government. 

Upon this subject of profits, prejudices ofan extreme- 
ly injurious charaster prevail, to a limited extent, in the 
Northern and Middle, and, very generally, in the South- 
ern States. The cotton and woollen manufacturers are 
represented as greedy monopolists, who are not satisfied 
with fortunes already accumulated, under favor of the 
Government, and at the expense of other interests, but 

ave still urging additional protection. These representa- 
` tions, made by persons hostile to the American system, 
arë founded partly on vague and general rumor, and 
‘partly on the injudicious, and, as I conceive, extravagant 
i. statements of some of the manufacturers themselves. In 
thé spring of 1829, a manufacturer of cotton cloths had 
convinced himself, and endeavored to convince me, that 
25 per cent. annual profit had been, and would continue 
tobe, the usual result of that employment. He isa ju- 
digious and intelligent man, and of considerable experi- 
ence in-the business; and yetin the succeeding summer 
he:failed, and paid but forty or fifty cents on the dollar, 
Larger stories even than this-had come up to us from 
Boston, for several years previous to 1829. Actual divi- 
dends, it was said, of from 20 to 30 per cent. had been 
made from year to year, and capital flowed into the cot- 
ton business, excited by these and similar statements, to 
aty-unpreeedented amount. 
1829, however, it was ascertained, as I am informed and 
believe, that an actual loss of at least nine millions of dol- 
lars was sustained by the city of Boston alone. The 
experience of past years is wholly disregarded, and again 


20:per cent. profit sounded larger than ever, and even by 
some of the manufacturers themselves. Iam even told 


intelligent manufacturer, on the floor of Congress. 
“While such statements proceed from such sources, we 
Ought not to be surprised that some, even of the friends 
of the tariff, should propose a reduction of duties; nor 
ought we to complain, should it be ascertained that the 
twenty-ninth query proposed to the Rhode Island manu- 
facturers embodied the real opinions of some of the advo- 
cates of the American system. That query contemplates 
a reduction of the duties to 124-per cent. ad valorem, 
and asks us ‘fif we should be obliged to abandon our 
business, or should we continue to manufacture at reduced 
prices?” It presupposes very large profits at present 
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‘1,000 spindles. 


In the summer and fall of, 


we hear of new millions advanced, and the old stories of 


that something like this has been stated by a worthy and, 
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rates, and our ability to live under:a very great reduction 
of them. That and other similar queries.probably arose, 
directly or indirectly, from what {1 deem the mere vapor- 
ing of injudicious and inexperienced men... gte T04 

- Inasmuch, however, as such opinions do prevail..to:-a 
considerable extent, no counter opinion, unless.confirmed. 
by proof of its correctness, can be expected to be listened’ 
to. Iwill therefore first state my opinion of past, and 
the probable future profits, and the facts on which I rely 
for its confirmation; and as all such opinions, and even 
statements of facts, are liable to material errors, I shall 
make them public previous to forwarding them to the” 
proper department, in order that my misstatements (if 
any) may be corrected by those in this section of the 
country who are opposed to us as to the expediency of 
protective laws, and who, living here, have equal or bet- 
ter means of information. . - 

If by profit is meant the nett gain to the capitalists, all 
expenses, including interest of money, being deducted, I 
have no hesitation in saying that, in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, the residence of the owners of more than 
half the number ofthe cotton spindles in the country, 
there has been no profit, but a less. I feel well assured 
that.four per cent. per annum upon all the capital invest- 
ed in those two States, added.to the original investments, . 
would much exceed all the profits added to the present 
value of the establishments. I also feel a great confidence 
in the opinion that the manufacture of cotton is not.a busi- 
ness upon which any average rate of interest or profit 
can be predicated; that the capital invested in it can with 
no propriety be termed ‘* stock,” but that a mill and its 
appendages approach nearer to a set of tools, their 
productiveness depending on the skill with which they . 
are used, more than on any thing inherent in the tools 
themselves. . 

The Hope mill, in this State, and the Pomfret mill, in 
Connecticut, (owned in this State,) were erected in the 
year 1806. The former with a capital of $85,000, and 
2,000 spindles; the latter with a capital of $60,000, and 
They have both been in operation for 
twenty-six years, manufacturing similar fabrics, and en- 
countering the same markets.: The former during most 
of the time was unskilfully managed, and the latter with 
as much prudence and forecast as ever mingled in any 
business. Nearly $150,000 has been lost by the one, and 
about $300,000 made by the other. This latter mill, as 
I was assured by an active. ownera few days since, has 
realized an actual profit. of ten per cent. per annum, 
from 1806 down to the present time. It is the general 
opinion here, that the success of this mill is as much 
above the other mills in the State, as that of the Hope is 
below it. I feel very confident that there is no mill in 
Rhode Island or Massachusetts, the profits of which, for 
a series of years, will bear any comparison to it.“ These 
are extreme cases; but there are a great number of others, 
in which the variations in the results are so great asto 
justify the opinion that tools, and not stock, is the appro- 
priate term for a cotton mill; and that we can calculate 
with the same propriety upon the average rate of interest 
upon the capital of a grocer or a tailor, without a know- 
ledge of the men, as upon a cotton spinner. The gene- 
ral result of six and twenty years’ business justifies: this 
view of the subject. Prudent, cautious, and vigorous 
men, who have been their own agents, and. paid interest 
for but a small part of their capital, have succeeded; and, 
to my knowledge, no others have. Even this class of 
men have in their operations mingled the character of 
the merchant so largely with that of the manufacturer, 
that it would be difficult to separate the results. 

I believe that. all those who thought they were making 
considerable: profits, and who operated upon borrowed 
capitals, have failed; and that the number of those who, 
since 1806, have either wholly failed, or retired from the 
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business, with heavy losses, is nearly if not. 
those who have succeeded, o oono L i 

The-difficulty, then, of predicating any rate.of interest 
upon a business depending for its success-so much on per- 
sonal qualifications, will at once be seen. poe 

«Ifthe present owners of -cotton mills in Rhode Island 
would be at..the- paing-of ascertaining from their books 
the immense. losses which the previous owners of many 
of their establishments. have sustained, itis possible that 
something like an average. profit might be arrived at. 
But this will not,be done;- and I-shall, therefore, submit a 
test which may -give us a more general, and, I think, a 
fairer view of the business. 

By the report of the committee of the recent New 
York Convention, it appears that the whole number of 
spindles in the United States is 1,246,000. The number 
in Rhode Island is 235,000, owned wholly by. inhabitants 
of Rhode Island. The numberin Massachusetts is 339,000, 
but 100,000 of that number is owned by citizens of Rhode 
Island. In Connecticut, over 50,000 more belong to this 
State.. The whole number, therefore, owned in Rhode 
sland, is 400,000; nearly one-third of the aggregate num- 
ber in the United States. 

‘The business commenced in this State in.1790. From 
1790 up to 1806, the increase of spindles was but 5,000. 
From 1806 up to October, 1815, the number increased to 
132,000; and in 1827, there were within thirty miles of 
the town of Providence, owned almost entirely by inha- 
bitants of this State, 317,538. Seven-eighths of the 
owners of one-third of all the cotton spindles in the 
United States live within fifteen miles of this town. 
With most of them I am personally acquainted. With 
very few exceptions, they personally superintend their 
mills, and the various business connected with them; and) 
if twenty and thirty years’ experience, united with un- 
common vigilance and industry, give promise of success, 
the Rhode Island mill owners have had ample grounds at 
least to hope for it. 

The result of the experiment here, from 1806 down to 
1852, ought to be admitted asa fair test of the produc- 
tiveness of cotton spinning. What is the fact known to 
every business man in the community? It is this: that at 
the period immediately succeeding the termination of the 
war in 1815, one-half of the manufacturers failed. Ihave 
before me papers containing the names of the mills, of 
their owners, and the number of spindles, in 1806, 1815, 
1820, and 1827. Having been in the practice of the law 
from 1804 to the present time, and somewhat conversant 
with business men, some means of information have been 
afforded me; and I fully believe that the number who 
have. failed, or retired with heavy- losses, equals those 
who have survived. My papers and other means of infor- 

mation are open to examination, if it is thought the esti- 
mate is too large. © 

But the survivors are here, and, among them, who has 
grown rich by the manufacture of cotton fabrics? Three 
gentlemen who commenced in 1790, partly by commer- 
cial speculations, but principally by cotton mills, have 
made their fortunes. One other, who, I believe, began 
as early as 1804 or 75, and who would thrive in whatever 
business and whateyer portion of time or space you place 
him, is also rich. 

Here, then, are four men, and only four, who have en- 
riched themselves by this employment. 1f other fortunes 
have been made, they have also been concealed. _ They 
have been kept from my knowledge, and the knowledge 
of those who mingle with them in the daily business of 
life. Let this business be compared with any other in 
which equal capital has been expended, and I am much 
mistaken if, during the same period, much larger results 
have not been pues Or let any one be at the pains 
of calculating four percent. interest annually upon all ca- 
pital expended in Rhode Island, from 1806 down to the 


turer. 


quite equal to; ‘present time, and Iam equally ‘mistaken if the original 
: | 4 sums would not exceed. the value of all the mills, with 


profits added;-now. owned in the State of Rhode Island. 
_ In Massachusetts, it is: well. known that millions of dol- 
lars haye been sunk.: -No one with whom I have convers- 
ed, hasever pretended.that our neighbors are as well. off 
as ourselves. .These.two States, it will be remembered, 
contain the owners.of more than one-half of all the spin- 
dies in the country; and without pretending to know the 
result of the operations in other: States, I think I may 
safely affirm that all:the mills-owned in both States, sold 
at what similar mills may now be built for, and profits 
added, would not produce a sum equal to the original ex- 
penditures. ` 

The causes of this result are numerous. For several 
of the first years, machinery was excessively dear and ex- 
cessively poor. The early adventurers added their pro- 
fits to the extension of their establishments, and the great 
fallin the prices of machinery in 1816, 17, and 718, added 
to the wear and tear, almost equalled, up to that period, 
a total Joss of the first cost and intervening profits. The 
hope of large incomes attracted unskilful men into the 
business, and the current opinion, as prevalent then as 
now, that 20 per cent. income was one of the ordinary 
results of a cotton mill, led to a total disregard of econo» 
my. New inventions required large expenditures for new 
machines; and the gradual decline of prices of the fabric 
itself aided the downward. pressure upon the manufac- 

The most active. among all the causes which have 
hitherto frustrated the hopes of the manufacturer, has 
been the gradual decline of the prices of machinery. It 
was this which caused most of the failures in 1829, and it 
is-this which will produce future embarrassments, not now 
anticipated, by men who are lavishly advancing princely 
fortunes in this precarious business. It. appears to me, 
that one moment’s reflection would check the ardor and 
zeal with which these investments are making. Machine- 
ry is of itself an article of manufacture, and the prices 
now paid are, upon a moderate computation, fifty per 
cent. higher than English prices for ‘similar machines. 

Recent importations have been made of English ma- 
chinery under a charge of 55 per cent. on the original cost, 
and still the English article, so imported, costs 30 per 
cent. less than the American. There has been less do- 
mestic competition in that than in cotton cloths, but the 
price has been declining, and will continue to decline, 
until it approaches as near the original cost in England, 
as coarse American cotton cloths have approached similar 
English fabrics. 

Suppose this period to be five or ten years distant. 
One hundred thousand doHars is expended in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, upon machinery for a cotton 
mill; that five years hence the“same. machinery will be 
built for 50 per cent. less, and the ordinary wearto be 25 
percent. more. Here then isa loss of 75 per cent. of 
the capital in five years. Ifthe period of decline is pro- 
tracted for ten years, the deterioration by wear is in- 
creased, but the chance of balancing the evil by increased 
profits is doubled. The period at which this minimum 
price must be encountered, is uncertain; but if all expe- - 
rience is not deceptive, it must be met at some period or 
other, and, until it does arrive, the capitalist will have. to 
contend with it. From 1806 down to the present time, 
the history of this branch of American industry fully 
evinces the activity and power of this counter current, 
and the sore disappointments it has never failed to lay at 
the door of the sanguine and credulous capitalists. The . 
manufacturer who begins with small investments, trans- 
acts his own business, pays no salaries and no interest for 
money, may calculate upon returns adequate to the active 
agencies constantly at work against him. But the period 
is fast approaching when capitalists will become conyinc- 
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ed that gentlemen manufacturers, like gentlemen farmers, 
may expect every thing else except six per cent. from 
their investments. : PAE ae 
-According tomy views of: the protective system, ‘one 
ofits: original objects was to lessen the profits of: this 
~branch of industry, and thereby drive the capitalist out 
“oF the business. Its great and leading object was to aid 
the farmer by sustaining the prices of his product, and to 
furnish materials for commerce, > The encouragement of 
manufactures was no part of the object of the tariff laws, 
but a mere means by which the’ prices. of agriculture 
might be kept up, and the prices of manufactured articles 
brought down: In a legislative view, neither the number 
-nor wealth of the manufacturers was sufficiently large to 
deserve attention. Compared to the great interests of 
agriculture, they were, in 1816, as adrop in the ocean. 
Congress were then convinced that the great interests of 
agriculture stood in need of a market at home; and the 
only means which human ingenuity has yet discovered, 
are to lessen the producers and increase the consumers. 
‘The less profit the capitalists realize the better, provided 
‘the business goes on. One of the most beneficial effects 
“of the protective system is that it is constantly diminish- 
ing the necessity and the profit of large capitals, by 
bringing in competition with it the ingenuity, skill, and 
enterprise of men of slender means: Such men, aided 
‘by a few years more of protection, will take the business 
as exclusively into their own hands as are other branches 
of the mechanic arts. 

According to my view of the subject, the great ques- 
tion which is involved in the hypothetical reduction of 
duties to 124 per cent. ad valorem, is, what will become 
of the farmer, the artisan, the ingenious man, a whole 

. “generation of whom have grown uP. since the adoption of 
the system in 1816, and, under the faith of the continuance 
of that system, moulded themselves to these employments? 

. Cotton to the amount of about 2,000,000 dollars is annually 

-dmported into Providence, and manufactured into cloth, 

which sells for about 7,000,000 dollars. Although, as I 

> haye attempted to show, the capitalists receive but a 
mere.pittance of the latter sum, yet the people of Rhode 
Island, the farmer, the artisan, the mechanic, the laborer, 
&c. divide among them the 5,000,000 dollars. From 
them it goes to the producer of flour, corn, lumber, coal, 
iron, and. all the variety of products of the Middle and 

‘Eastern States. - This equal diffusion of wealth among all 

classes of society, and.over.the whole country, is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. of manufacturing industry. 
Lower the present rate of duty, and. expose us to the 
irruption of English fabrics, and our mills must stop, unless 
our artisans will work at half their present wages. In 


that event they will consume less of the productions of 


the Middle and other States. Should the business con- 
tinue at all, the capitalist will fare as well as he now does. 
"The whole pressure would fall upon the laborer and the 
producer. A gradual and progressive reduction of duty 
`- would tend to a gradual reduction of wages and consump- 
tion. i 
A sudden reduction would stop wages, and stop all 
“consumption of the products of other States, leaving our 
s: mechanics and artisans the alternative of emigrating to, 
_and cultivating the cheap and rich soils of the Western 
States, or of forcing a scanty subsistence from the hard 
and unyielding hills of New England. Many laborious 
and worthy men, by years of industry, have become part 
owners of some of the. various branches of the manufac- 
turing business. Their principal capital is their indus- 
try. Such could not survive the shock, for no one can 
doubt that a sudden reduction would suspend all opera- 
tions for a few years: at least; what little property they 
possess would sink so low that they never could revive 
again. The capitalist, on the contrary, after necessity 
had forced down the price of wages to the English stand- 


ard, might renew his efforts under: still: more ‘auspicious 
prospects than now exist, for the only obstacle now in his 
path, the high rate of wages, would be renioved; andso- . 
ciety would then become what it is now in England, com- 
posed of the few immensely rich, and the many imimense- 
y poor. 
therefore, would ultimate either in a permanent: over- 
throw of the business itself, or in such diminution’-of 
wages as would enable us to manufacture at English 

rices. 
Pust result in a diminution of wages, and of the prices of 
the product of the farmer. 


A gradual or a sudden reduction of the duties, 


Put the question in whatever shape we can, ‘it 


It may be asked, if the American fabric, in case of the 


reduction of the duties, cannot be afforded at English 
prices, unless we pinch the laboring classes, by lowering 
wages, how can they be afforded at those prices if the 


duty remains, without the same diminution of wages? 
How can the fabric be made cheaper than it now is, un- 
less the cost of production is lessened, and, in order to 
Jessen the. cost of production, must we not lessen. the 
profit of the manufacturer, or the wages which we pay 
to the various persons employed by him? arid it may also 
be asked, what has the tariff to do with the cost of pro- 
duction? ; 

Lanswer, that the great object of the tariff is to lessen 
the price of the manufactured article, without diminish- 
ing the rate of wages; that to a considerable extent it has 
already been accomplished, and that. time and permanent 
and steady legislation are alone wanting to complete it. 
If the price of wages is forced down toa bare subsistence, 
there will be no difficulties in the way. The whole sys- 
tem may then be safely abandoned, for the poorer classes 
must work or starve. But, in a legislative view, the 
working classes of socicty ought to be prominent objects 
of attention. It is important that prices should be low, 
but it is quite as important that the laborer should be so 
well paid that he may command an equal share of the 
comforts of life. gi 

The tariff laws were made in order that all working 
men, the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, and 
the various other persons who depend on their industry 
for support, might enjoy their full and equal share of the 
comforts of life. The great object, was to keep up the 
product of the farmer, and the wages of all the other 
classes. The profits of the capitalist no one regarded, 
unless so far ag connected with other interests. =- There 
is no danger but that moneyed men will take care of tbem- 
selves. Nearly all the capitalists in New, England were 
opposed to the protective system, and the operation and 
effect of that system will be to drive the capitalist out of 
the business. At present the wealth of Boston is open- 
ing its veins, and ranning freely into cotton mills. This 
is as it should be. Capitalists are building them, and at 
a future day their agents and overseers will own them, 
and this latter class are the only men who will thrive. 
The business of manufacturing cotton is already assuming? 
that shape in Rhode Island. The capitalist is becoming 
the owner of the privilege, buildings, and other fixtures, 
in order to rent them to the operator. This latter hires . 
his machinery, or makes it himself; and although he pays 
the same wages that are paid at mills owned and operated 
by men who do not work in them themselves, yet he can 
afford his cloth from ten to fifteen per cent. cheaper.. 
The object, then, and the direct. tendency of. the tariff is 
to keep up the price of wages, thereby encouraging the 
operator, so that eventually he'may be the sole manager 
of the business. When that period arrives, which is at 
hand, our other advantages over England are such, that, 
without any reduction of wages, we can produce the fa- 
bric quite. as cheap as the Manchester prices. When 
gentlemen who ride in coaches shed their character of 
cotton spinners, the victory of the tariff will be complet- 
ed, and not until then. i 
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My clear and. decided opinion, then,-is, that. nota. line] made. some dividends while they continued the business, 
or a letter. of the tariff laws- ought. to be touched; that} but the concern was closed at their failure, with a loss of 
-every yard of English goods brought into the. country, | about 40,000 dollars. The rent received during the next 
which. we ‘possess. the. means ‘of. mannfacturing,. is, -pro| seven years was little: more than-nominal.. The present 
tanto,.a:tax upon the farmer, andthe entire class of the| owners have realized an average of seven and three- 
working men of the nation; and that their interest ought] fourths per-cent. for interest of money, insurance, and all, 
not ever to. be brought into danger by the threats of dis-| hazards. This isthe rate of profit upon the capital em.. 
unions. which, for the purpose of intimidation, Southern] ployed from year to year. This capital consists of the 
politicians: are daily: heaping upon us. If the planters of| amount paid in 1823, and since, together with the annual 
South Carolina, who reap the fruits of this fructifying sys-| profits since, which have been added to the fixed-and i 
tem more abundantly than the abused capitalist of the| floating capital. Were the. interest cast on the money 
North, will blindly persevere-in attributing to the tariff] actually paid in, aside from these profits and new invest. 
consequences which flow directly from their climate, po-| ments, at the above rate of seven and three-fourths per. 
pulation, exhausted lands, and, more than all the rest, their| cent. (though this is too low- to cover the hazard of the 
aversion to labor; if a small minority of this great family, | business,) and then the establishment sold for cash, which 
who will not work, are upon this subject to dictate terms|is perhaps the proper mode, there might or might not 
to those who do, they will expect to dictate upon all other | be a surplus to divide, after reimbursing the capital. This 
subjects and all other occasions; and however painful] would depend upon the circumstances under which the 
even the thought of a separation may be, I for one had|sale was made. Were the season a prosperous one, and- 
rather submit to it than to the humiliating spectagle of the| were there a measurable certainty that the legislation of 
whole farming and laboring classes of this extended em-| Government would not set every thing afloat, and effecta 
pire ground down to a beggared poverty by English and | sudden and entire change in the value of the property, 
Scotch speculators in foreign goods. . the result might be favorable.. Were these two leading 


Respectfully, &c. circumstances reversed, and the sale made in such a sege 
JOHN WHIPPLE. {son as 1829, when our most judicious and experienced 
Provinence, 164 March, 1832. men deemed ‘there was no intrinsic value in a cotton 


y ` $ mill,’ or should the proposed reduction be made- in 
[While the Clerk was reading the foregoing paper, |the duties on imports, the establishment would not sell 
Mr. Root, of New York, rose to a question of order, | for any considerable proportion of the money actually in- 
whether it was competent for a member to read, or cause vested, It is believed that many manufacturers, in cal- 
to be read, a written or printed speech; for certainly culating their profits and losses, do not pursue the above 
ee Clerk vaa reading must be taken as a part of the | mode, which appears the only correct or safe one. There 
gentleman’s Tiesi : £ : are many causes, aside from the revulsions in trade, and. 
The Cram decided that it was the undoubted right of|the great uncertainty as to what legislative measures may 
the gentleman from Rhode Island to send to the Clerk |fe adopted upon the subject, and the latter have a very 
ay Rosh is or testimony which he might be anxious to. powerful and injurious influence, which are constantly 
: : . ; operating to lessen the value of a cotton manufactor 
Mr. Roor replied, that in the English House of Lords Rom themoment it is erected. The depreciation beweae 
the members could vote by proxy, but he never knéwland tear, and that caused by a decline in the prices. of 
before that it was in order for a member here to make machinery, are both very great; but the improvements, or 
a speech by proxy.] . alterations at least, constantly making in machinery, which - 
Mr. P. resumed. I have no disposition to break alcause vast sums to be expended for new machines in 
lance with the gentleman from New York. I have hi- place of old ones, ‘which are thrown aside, are a still more 
therto had a great share of respect for him. I shall en-|powerful cause. It is notorious that different machines: 
deavor to continue that respect, but he ought to be the!and operators, of equal advantages and skill, are very 
last man in this House to blame me for doing what has|apt to differ in opinion about different machines and their 
uniformly been done by every member who has address- utility; in short, there is nothing\fixed or certain in the- ‘ 
ed the committee. I hope Ishall not be so unfortunate | business, except the fact that money invested in a cotton 
with my speech as that gentleman waswith his a few days|mill can seldom or never be reclaimed. And to render’ 
ago--one day he made a speech in favor of nullification Ithe business profitable and safe, or as much so as many 
and secession, and spent the whole of the next in explain-/other branches of business, I have sometimes thought it 
ing it away and taking it back. Not content with this|ought to be, though it is far from being, like a West India 
course, he afterwards had recourse to one of the news-| plantation, and produce as much in a few successful years 
papers of the city, to publish an addendum to his work jas the estimated value of the establishment, to guard 
‘of two days. One day, Mr. Chairman, he planted his against the many disastrous seasons, the many uncertain- 
ruta baga, which he found very necessary the next day to |ties that attend the trade. ; 
dig up. At the end of his first day’s labor, one of the most] «The alternate gluts and scarcities, already alluded to, 
distinguished nullificrs in the House pronounced hisspeech {have so much influence upon the markets as to render it: 
tobe ‘the voice of one crying in the wilderness,” but {difficult to answer this question. Were the importers 
in reply, it was quaintly said ‘* that it was such a voice as land foreign manufacturers required to guaranty that 
ought to be confined to the wilderness, and ought not to|they would not sell any goods in our market at a loss, we 
‘be heeded by man in a state of civilization.” Buta truce would readily assent to a-material reduction in the duties; 
with the gentleman from New York. but the present mode of pouring upon us such excessive 
I have further testimony, Mr. Chairman, from a source quantities of surplus goods of refuse stocks, in short, of 
not lees respectable, to show that these. establishments goods which must be sold, at whatever loss (which is, 
have not been so profitable as they have been represented. | probably, in many instances, made up by the profits of 
{Here Mr. P, read and commented on the following |their regular trade at home, and in other channels,. in 
answers to queries from the Treasury Department, made | which it would be ruinous to put down the prices, as they 
by the agent and one of the proprietors of the Crompton | do frequently in this country, ) requires the duties to be 
mills factory, in Warwick, Rhode Island.] much higher, in order for the American manufacturer to 
“ There is no such distinction between capital borrow- {carry on- his business with any degree of safety. Were 
ed and not borrowed, as contemplated by the question. {the tariff repealed, and our market regained by the Bri- 
The original owners invested a capital of 80,000 dollars, | tish, as.it would be in that event, they would, in all pro- 
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bability, be more cautious how they glut it; they would 
regulate it as they do other markets. under their control, 
and it cannot be doubted but they would be able to ad- 
vance prices very materially, and very soon. The de- 
struction of the home competition would but add greatly 
to the evil. As tothe question of ‘moderate protection,’ 
upon the expediency of which the commissioner’s views 
are solicited by the Government, in order to decide it, it 
seems only necessary to inquire, what is the object of the 
protective system? It may readily be answered: to give 
employment and remuneration to home industry. But is 
there not another object closely connected with this, viz. 
furnishing the consumers, the whole people of the Unit- 
ed States, with manufactures as cheap, or cheaper, tak- 
ing into consideration the increased ability which it im- 
parts to purchase, as those imported from abroad? How 
is this double object to be attained? Is it by providing 
that half way, ‘moderate’ protection, which does not 
absolutely destroy our manufactures, but merely suffers 
them to live a sickly, lingering existence, inviting, at the 
same time, foreign manufacturers to send their wares 
here, so that both may struggle for the mastery in our 
markets, and each alternately prevail, perhaps, as extrin- 
sic circumstances favor one or the other? Or is it to be 
obtained by affording, at once, a full and adequate pro- 
tection, such as will at once establish manufactures at 
home on an extensive scale? I appeal to past experience 
to decide which of these systems is best fitted to attain the 
avowed objects of both, confident that it will be found 
that each article of our manufacture that has been com- 
pletely protected, and been established a reasonable time, 
has fully realized the objects in view, and declined in 
prica much more than those articles which have only 
een moderately protected.” 

“ Ask the farmer what he would do with his land were 
he denied the privilege of cultivating it; or, what is the 
same thing, were he deprived of a market for the sale of 
his produce. Ask the shipowner what he would do with 
his ship were there no merchandise to transport from port 

to port. In the event supposed, I should have no capital 
to employ in any other business. Capital invested in ma- 
nufactures cannot be transferred into any other business, 
in the supposed case, because it cannet be transmuted 
into gold and silver again. A cotton mill is of no more use, 
except to manufacture cotton cloth, than land to lie un- 
improved, or a ship to rot at the wharf. If I could not 
carry on my establishment, no one could; no one, there- 
fore, would buy it, and it would sink into ruin.” 

** Were the duties thus reduced, it is probable the ma- 
nufacture of the very coarsest cotton goods might be car- 
ried on, notwithstanding the competition which would 
probably take place with an imported article of similar 
appearance, but made of inferior stock, and much less 
durable. [do not think that any other fabric could with- 
stand the foreign competition; and it is well known, that 
by far the heaviest capital, and most expensive machinery, 
and greatest skill, are now employed in the finer manu- 
factories. It is difficult to say what employments would 
remain to be successfully followed after such a deplora- 
ble change in the affairs of the country. As a single in- 
dividual, having been a lawyer by profession, I could 
could doubtless find employment in such a state of things. 
My partner, too, being an extensive merchant, might 
continue to follow his present pursuit. But it is easy to 
foresee what would be the result of so many rushing into 
commerce as would do so. But what would become of 
the four hundred women and children employed by us, 
and the numerous families dependent upon them? ‘They 
could obtain no other employment; many would be dri- 
ven back to the cities and towns whence they came, and 
there pine in poverty and want, as they did before they 
removed to the factories, and be exposed to all the temp- 
tations of vice and crime. Others would go back to their 


native sandy capes of New England, and live on fish, but 
deprived of the many comforts they now enjoy, and es- 
pecially of the schools we have established for their. use. 
Some, indeed, being children of farmers in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood, might return to their parents and 
friends, and share with them those means which might 
remain after the loss of the great and excellent market 
for their produce, thus doubling the evil to them. 

**In order tojudge, in fact, ofthe propriety of the pro- 
posed reduction, (which I consider tantamount to a re- 
peal of the tariff,) it is only necessary to look at the 
direct and immediate consequences which must ensue, 
particularly in this section of the country, viz. nearly the 
total destruction of the immense capital employed in the 
manufacture of cotton and wool, and the bankruptcy of 
most of the numerous proprietors of these works; the 
very great number of laborers and artisans employed in 
them would cither be left without employment, and des- 
titute, or thrown upon agriculture, which, losing its home 
and only market by the same blow, could not sustain the 
shock, but must be ruined also; the coasting trade, now 
so unprecedentedly flourishing by means of the prosper- 
ous state of domestic industry, would be very nearly de- 
stroyed; internal trade, in all its thousand ramifications, 
would languish; and foreign navigation, so much of which 
is now employed in carrying abroad our manufactures, 
and bringing home various materials used in them, would 
be confined to exporting. that portion of our agricultural 
products which are admitted by the high tariffs of the 
rest of the world, and to importing what foreign articles 
we could pay for, and not be benefited by the change. 

“ The population of the Eastern States would be ob- 
liged to emigrate to the West, which is already in want 
of a market for many of her valuable productions, and 
these greatly aggravate the evils of over production; the 
agricultural products of the Middle, Western, and South- 
ern States, of which we now consume such quantities, 
would be greatly diminished in value; the country would 
be inundated with foreign manufactures, and exhausted 
of all its specie to pay for them ina very short time. Thus 
should we become bankrupt, both as a nation and as in- 
dividuals, and reduced to the greatest poverty and dis- 
tress,” 

*¢ Suppose the article a common 4-4 brown sheeting, it 
would be worth about 83 cents, or the amount of the pre- 
sent duty; an equivalent ad valorem duty would be then 
100 per cent.; were the article a cambric print, worth 
35 cents the square yard, the duty should be 25 per cent. 
It is obvious that no rate of ad valorem duty could be 
st equivalent to the present with the minimum,” because 
that is a per centage on the value, and the present is tan- 
tamount to a specific duty; the per centage, but not the 
amount of duty, varying with the value of the article. 
The present duty is prohibitory of the first article above 
mentioned, and might with propriety be reduced in rela- 
tion to it, were it not for the frauds which would pê 
practised the moment a distinction were attempted be- 
tween different kinds of goods, whether by a valuation, 
a division into coarse and fine, or in any other mode; and, 
therefore, it seems most advisable to retain the high duty 
upon the low priced article, especially as it does no harm 
more than one would of half the amount; it is never paid, 
and is merely nominal. This point was considered by the 
manufacturers in 1828, when an addition was desired 
(which was made by Congres) to the minimum, in order 
to reach the finer and more valuable description of goods. 
Instead of attempting any definition of such goods, it wag 
unanimously agreed that raising the minimum would be 
the preferable mode, and that this would have no effect 
upon the coarse descriptions, which were already pro- 
hibited. 

-4t I consider the minimum valuation the best part of the 
system, and that alone which has almost wholly prevented 
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frauds in articles of cotton manufacture, such as have been 
so extensively practised in woollens. It is unfortunately 
sometimes misunderstood, as intended. to indicate the ac- 
tual value: of the article embraced in it. It has been 
stated, even on the floor of Congress, that-when the mi- 
nimum of 25 cents per square yard. was established by the 
tariff of 1816, that was the actual value of the article re- 
ferred to; whereas, by a reference to the proceedings of 
Congress at the time, it will appear that. the tariff was 
established almost exclusively with reference to India 
cottons, the average value of which was 9 cents per yard. 
The duty being 25 per cent. on 25 cents, or 64 cents, was 
consequently 70 per cent. : 

“It bas been the object of subsequent tariffs to em- 
brace other goods from 9 to 35 cents;.as they can have 
none but.a prohibitory effect, except upon articles say 
from 15 to. 35 cents, if we suppose the average value of 
cottons imported is between these sums, say 25 cents, the 
really effective per centage of duty paid is considerably 
jess now than it was in 1816, upon the articles intended 
to be embraced by the tariff of that year. It is, in fact, 

r but 35 instead of 70 per cent. ; 

“Such have been the frauds practised in woollens, by 
attempting to regulate the duties by the cost of them in 
the country whence imported, it is presumed it is not con- 
templated to apply this mode to cotton manufactures. 
But the mode suggested by the question is believed to be 
liable to as great or greater objections. In the first place, 
it would be extremely difficult to find suitable appraisers; 
in order to ensure the requisite skill and information, they 
must be selected from those merchants engaged in the 
trade of importing, or, at least, in that of buying and 
selling here; and if so, however skilful and experienced, 
as well as respectable they may be, they would be too 
much interested in the subject to make, in all cases, a 
correct appraisal. In fact, they would have it in their 
pover to set the tone to the whole market; and however 

onest and well-intentioned men may be, human nature 
cannot bear such temptations. f 

“But a still more important objection is the fluctua- 

tions in prices, which are well known to be much greater 
in. our own markets than those from which we import 
manufactured goods; because the high and prohibitory 
tariffs of those nations exclude foreign fabrics, while our 
system, as much as it is complained of, still allows our 
markets to be the receptacle of manufactured goods from 
all countries, and to be frequently glutted with them. 
Hence, the duties would be subject to perpetual and very 
material variations; and, what is of yet greater import- 
ance, they would. be lowest, and the protection to our 
manufactures the least, when they need it the most, be- 
cause their own goods are selling at the lowest rates, thus 
doubling to them the evil of reduced prices; while the 
foreign manufacturer would find the same evil lessened 
to him instead of increased, because the lower the value 
a? his goods, the less duties he would have to pay; thus 
giving to foreign an advantage. over domestic industry, 
instead of the reverse, which sound policy, or at least the 
principle of the protective system, dictates. Were this 
mode of levying the duties in operation at the present 
time, when it is well known all kinds of manufactured 
goods have greatly declined from last year’s prices, and 
many domestic as well as foreign fabrics are selling at 
great sacrifices, how could we withstand such a discrimi- 
nation in favor of the foreign manufacturer? Many would 
be ruined by it, and all would suffer irremediably. There 
are many other objections to the ad valorem system, but 
it is believed the foregoing are sufficient to show that the 
adoption of it would be ruinous to our manufactures, and 
little better than a total repeal of the tarif.” 

It has been contended by gentlemen who have partici- 

pated in this debate, and, among others, by an honorable 
member from Maryland, (Mr. Howanp, ] that cotton ma- 


S 


nufactutes need no further protection than this bill gives, 
because cotton goods are exported already. This is true, 
but not. to much extent, and none but the heaviest and 
coarsest goods are.exported:on which more stock and. 
less labor are bestowed, and such.as have not been made 
in England to.a very great extent. ~ The business of ex. 
porting cotton goods is rather'a chance business, ventured 
upon occasionally by our merchants who are the most en- 
terprising in the world, who drive their commerce inte 


every port that is open to them, and who export cotfon’ 


goods as a remittance or an adventure, sometimes making 


a profit and as often losing. The exportation of these ` 
goods is by no means a regular business. Those mer- .”. 
chants who have tried it the longest have lost by it and . 


given it up. What business, Mr. Chairman, is so despe- 
rate as not to be sometimes hazarded by some? ‘ 
I have already stated the probable amount inyested in 
cotton manufactories in Rhode Island, and. now have the 
returns of the number of the cotton and other manufac- 
tories in Rhode Island, from the Treasury Department. 
Gentlemen need not be alarmed, for I shall not read the 
paper which I have now in my hand, but will only calf 
the attention of the committee to an abstract of these re- 
turns, from which will be learnt that there are in Rhode 
Island 119 cotton mills, 238,877 spindles, number of men 


employed 1,744, women 3,301, children 3,550, whose | 


aggregate wages amount to $1,214,515. Shall these men, 
women, and children, be thrown out of their employment, 
and turned beggars: upon the world, by our legislation? 
They will then: be fit for treason, stratagems, and spoil; 
yes, sir, and nullification too. Will they, sir, submit to 
such a state of things as the passage of this bill will pro- 
duce? We do not deal in menaces or gasconade, to the 
extent indulged in by some portions of this Union. We 
are slow to anger. A vertical sun has not to the same 
degree warmed our blood, or caused it.to course so 
quickly through our veins; but, sir, the same causes will 
produce the same effects here they have produced in other 
countries. The cries of the poor and laboring classes for 
bread will be heard, and must be heeded; the fires of 
Nottingham, Bristol, and Manchester, may be transferred 
to this now happy land. 

It will be seen, from the abstract I have exhibited, that 
about 7,000 women and children are usefully and profit. 
ably employed in these institutions. And let it not be 
understood, as I have heard it insinuated on this floor, 
that they are the white slaves of those who employ them. 
Sir, the reverse is nearer the truth. I have seen a female, 
who, before she was twenty years of age, by her edict, 
stopped every mill in one of the most floutishing manu- 
facturing villages in Rhode Island. She was called the 
Hancock of Pawtucket, because she was as annoying to 
the mill-owners in that village, because they were as much 
in dread of her influence and power, as the British Go- 
vernment ever was of the influence of John Hancock, or 
Samuel Adams, Like them, too, she was not included in 
the general amnesty promulgated for the benefit of her 
followers, but was finally hired to leave those who seemed 
to be controlled by her influence. Sir, rather than sub- 
mit to the evils of this bill, she would head an army of her 
own sex to nullify obnoxious laws, or mect those who are 
opposed to wholesome regulations. ‘The operations of the 
American system are altogether in favor of the poor and 
laboring classes of our community. Every tariff we have 
passed might with great propriety be denominated the 
poor man’s protection. s 7 

Mr. P, proceeded to a comparison of the great and 
leading interests of the nation. From papers before 
me, said he, I am authorized to state that the tonnage of 
the United States, registered. and enrolled, is about 
2,000,000 tons; which, estimated at 30 dollars per ton; 
would be $60,000,000. This is supposed to employ no 
less than 80,000 seamen; which, at_10-dollars wages per 
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On motion of Mr. BANKS, the committee. then rose, and 


month, is $9,600,000 per annum. The cotton manufac- 0 
the House adjourned. 


ture, including the manufacture of machinery, bleache- 
ties, and print works, was, in 1831, ascertained te be 
$44,914,934, (since considerably augmented, ) and at that 
time gave employment to labor within their own works 
and factories, equal to $12,155,723 per annum. From 
this, it appears that the wages in the manufacture of 
cotton and machinery, bleacheries and printing, exceed 
the whole amount of wages for manning our whole com- 
mercial marine in the foreign and domestic trade. The 
Government has, with the most’ politic and liberal care, 
protected this branch of our industry, and given to our 
own citizens the entire monopoly of the coasting trade. 

' [Here Mr. P. was called to order by Mr. Jeniren, of 
Maryland, on the ground that a member had not a right 
to read his own speech, or the speech of another. 

Mr. P. replied that he was doing neither, but was re- 
ferring only to his own notes. 

¿"The Cuarr decided Mr. P. was in order. 

Mr. Jeyiren then read froth Jefferson’s Manual to prove 
the correctness of his positions.] 4 

~Mr. P. was permitted to proceed. I regret, said he, 
that the gentleman from Maryland has gone off half cocked. 
T regret these interruptions, as they will necessarily tend 
to protract my remarks, 

The cry of ‘ question” becoming. now loud, Mr. P. 
said, When, in the cry of * question,” I hear the knell of 
my country’s ruin, as was once said by a celebrated Eng- 
lish statesman, 1 will not yield the floor; as the very few 
minutes more which I intend to speak, may, for that time, 
at least, keep off the rain with which we are threatened. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, why and wherefore are we required 
to pass this bill? To appease, as I am led to believe, the 
State of South Carolina, entail ruin on all those States 
which have ever been obedient, to quiet one that for 
a long time has been refractory, and liberal in threats 
of nullification, secession, disunion, and civil war. Sir, 
is this the way to conciliate and secure the affections of 
that portion of the country from which I come? Panish 
them, because South Carolina, who well deserves punish- 
ment, requiresit! Let gentlemen beware, lest, in avoiding 
the rock, we are swallowed up in the. whirlpool, which 
ought as sedulously to be avoided. Yes, sir; New Eng- 
land, which complies with all your requisitions, violates 
no law, seldom exercises the privilege of complaining, is 
to be turned over to the beggarly elements, while South 
Carolina is to be invited to the richest feast which the nation 
can provide for her! This, I suppose, is substantial jus- 
tice, retributive justice, commutative justice. Sir, our 
evils and sufferings will be greatly aggravated by the re- 
flection that South Carolina mainly contributed to fasten 
upon us that very system of which she now so loudly 
complains. It was resisted by the people whom I repre- 
sent, until resistance was found to be altogether useless. 
They had, at the time of the commencement of the re- 
strictive measures which led to the creation of our pre- 
vailing policy, other pursuits and more profitable ones 
than those which they now have. 

Sir, I am old enough to recollect the effect of the sud- 
den change in our policy. I knew men whose property 
at that time was principally in navigation, who had a 
right to believe themselves rich and independent, who 
have gone down to the grave poor and pennyless. Some 
there are who are still living, and now lingering out an 
existence by no means desirable, in poverty and want. 
Sir, are we always to be thus the sport of the measures 
and legislation of the Government? Let it not be left to 
them to say, our Government js as treachcrous as the 
Sea, and as unstable as thé waves of the ocean. 

1 have much more to say, said Mr. P.; but having already 
occupied too much of the valuable time of this commit- 
tee, 1 must now yield the floor, thanking gentlemen for 
their very patient attention... ` 


Vou, TX.—96 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31. 
MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTION. 


The motion of Mr. Wize, of Georgia, to reconsider 
the vote of the House by which a memorial from the Le- 
gislature of Massachusetts, on the subject of the bill to 
alter the tariff, had been referred to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to be print- 
ed, so far as related to a report therein contained from a 
committee of that Legislature was concerned, coming up 
for consideration, 

Mr. WILDE rose, and read from the document in ques- 
tion an extract from the preamble to the resolutions; which 
part of the preamble, he said, imputed to the Committee 
of Waysand Means that their real object in reporting 
this bill was different from their professed and ostensible 
one. Mr. W. said he would not be understond as express- 
ing or feeling either mortification or surprise at this for- 
mal impeachment of the motives of his associates and him- 
self. The language of the preamble was not certainly 
such as legislative bodies, in their solemn public acts, had 
been accustomed to use or hear. Perhaps it was altoge- 
ther such as deliberative assemblies had heretofore con- 
sidered worthy of their dignity and gravity. Every pub- 
lic body, however, said Mr. W., must be presumed to 
know the tone which it best becomes them to adopt, and 
in that most delicate task of nicety adapting the shades 
of language to the tints of chavacter: far be it from me to 
question any judgment which the liberal and enlightened 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts may think pro- 
per to pronounce upon itself. With that 1 do not meddle. 
My business is with the judgment which it has pleased the 
Legislature to pass upon myself and my associates. Inthe 
justice of this judgment, it is hardly to be expected that I 
should acquicsce. I will examine neither its courtesy nor 
candor. It may be all true, and it may be the pleasure of 
this [Louse to confirm by its votes the high authority of the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts. With all this, 
said Mr. W., I have nothing to do. Whether the majority 
of this House will or will not unite with the Legislature of 
Massachusetts in pronouncing the conduct of their com- 
mittee disreputable and deceitful, it becomes me not to 
conjecture. I cannot admit the fact to be so, and I ask 
of the courtesy of gentlemen permission to record my 
vote against it. I hope the question may not be discussed. 
I have no disposition to be thought improperly sensitive 
or fastidious; none to get at new causes of angry contro- 
versy, new occasions for heats and jealousies. This House 
can surely proceed, without debate, to do an act of simple 
justice. Task that the vote referring this preamble, and 
ordering it to be printed, may be reconsidered. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said he wished to offer a 
word or two in reply to what had fallen from the gentle- 
man from Georgia. The Legislature of Massachusetts, 
fecling that the question of a reduction of protecting du- 
ties involved matter of great importance to the people of 
that State, had referred that subject with other matters 
to a joint committee of members of both Houses: that 
committee had made a report in part, so far as related to 
the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means to 
this House: that report had been acted on by the Legisla- 
ture, certain resolves had been passed in consequence, 
and the whole had been forwarded to each of the repre- 
sentatives of the State of Massachusetts on this floor. One 
of his colleagues [Mr. Anas] had felt it his duty to pre- 
sent a copy of these papers to the House, and had moved 
that they be referred to a Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and printed: that motion had 
prevailed. But now, a motion was made by the gentle- 
man from Georgia to reconsider that vote, so far as the 
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been ‘pressed; he admitted, with great force. Mr. D.did 
{not know, indeed, that the language employed by the 
legislative committee of Massachusetts had been the hap- . 
piest and most. proper, that might have been employed; 


report of the legislative. committee. was concerned: and 
this motion was made on the express ground that that re- 
port contained language offensive to one of the members 
of the Committee of Ways and Means,- Now he did not 


know whether the Legislature of Massachusetts cared one 
farthing whether the resolutions passed by them were sub- 
mitted. to.this House or not. . There was nothing on the 


but. sure he was-that no hostility had been expressed or 
felt toward the gentleman from Georgia, or any of his col- 
leagues on the Committee of Ways and Means. No ilk 


face of the resolutions which indicated any desire that |blood, no:purpose ‘of offence, ‘he was very certain, had. 
they should be laid before Congress, Those resolutions |been entertained by those who drew up the report. With- 
were in the form of instruction to their Senators, and jout any such feeling, and without the least want of respect 
request to their Representatives. [for the committee, Mr. D.. himself believed that other 

Yhey contained a clear: expression of the opinion of the [considerations had actuated the committee; nor did he sup- 
character of the bill before this House, and that opinion |pose that any one would question it for a moment. The 
was, unquestionably, véry different from the opinion of committee had put forth in this report but one reason, viz. 
the. Committee -of Ways and Means: but the expression of |the reduction of the revenue to the wants of the Govern- 
it implied no intention to give offence to that committee. ment; but he did not think they would themselves deny 


Such votes.of opinion were, he believed, usual in all legis- 
lative bodies. Certainly such resolutions had been passed 
in the Legislatures of more States than one in this Union 
since the bill had been reported: and he had never known 
any exception taken to any such legislative expressions of 
opinion, however they might differ from the opinions en- 
tertained by particular individuals, or even by a mere ma- 
jority of this House. Nothing disrespectful to this body 
was implied in the passage of such legislative acts: nor 
had the Legislature of Massachusetts, jn the present case, 
done any thing which ought to be so considered. 

It had been the custom of the members of the House, 
when such papers were put forth by the Legislatures of 
the States from which they came, more especially where 
they contained instructions,to them, to lay copies of the 
resolutions before the House... Such was the well known 
and established usage, and it was as much the usage of the 
House always to refer such papers, and order the print- 
ing of them. 

The gentleman from Georgia, however, took anexcep- 
tion, not. to the general usage, but to the printing of cer- 
tain portions of the report of the Massachusetts committee. 
The language of these passages impugned, in the opi- 


nion of the gentleman, the motives of the Committee of} 


‘Ways and Means: but the language contained nothing 
disrespectful to the committee. or to the House. What 
was the amount of it? Merely this: that, in reviewing the 
measures proposed by the committee, the committee of 
Massachusetts were of opinion that other considerations, 
besides a mere reduction of the revenue, have induced the 
committee to report the bill which they had brought into 
the House. 

Now Mr. D. put it to the honorable, gentleman from 
Georgia, upon his honor, to say if other considerations had 
not had at least as strong an operation on the committee as 
the mere desire to reduce the revenue. Mr. D. knew not 
the sentiments which might be in the breast of his friend 
from Georgia, or in the hearts of other members of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; but had the committee 
said, would they now say, themselves, that they had no 
other object in view but merely and purely to reduce the 
revenue to the wants of the Government?) There was not 
a man upon this floor who did not know that other consi- 
derations had been entertained here. Every one knew 
that the great end and object of the bill was to get rid of 
the tariff, to reduce the duties, not to diminish the reve- 
nue. . Every body knew that the whole South had been 
laboring, for years and years, to destroy the protective 
system. Mr. D. did not complain of this. Those gentle- 
menhad aright to bring forward their views, and to press 
them with all the force of argumente But Mr. D. did as- 
sert (whether the language should be considered respect- 
ful or not) that other motives had entered into the con- 
sideration of the members here, and that the reduction of 
the revenue was merely an argument employed in refer- 
ance to an ulterior object—an object which many gentle- 
men bad long had in constant view, The argument had 


that no other motive had had place in their minds: Mr. 
D. should be very sorry if, after the House had sent these 
resolutions to a Committee of the Whole, and had placed 
them on the files of the House, resolutions which com- 
mitted no man, the printing of which sanctioned nothing 
contained in them, should be withdrawn from the files by 
so uncourteous a vote as was now proposed. 

Mr. WILDE said that he did not complain of any thing. 
contained in the papers of Massachusetts, as pressing at 
all on the dignity of any member of the House: for him- 
self, he claimed nothing more than belonged to him in 
common with every other member of the House. Nor 
would he; by any argument ad hominem, or argument of 
any other kind, be induced to-enter at large into a discus- 
sion on this topic. All he asked was, that he might be 
permitted to record his vote in such a manner as to avoid 
the conclusion that he assented to the accusation contained 
in the Massachusetts report. 

Mr. E. EVERETT said he felt himself ‘called upon, by 
what had fallen from the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Winnz,] to say a few words. The gentleman from Geor- 
gia asks a reconsideration of the vote passed yesterday, 
to commit and print the report and resolutions from Mas- 
sachusetts, because those papers charge him and his col- 
leagues with ‘disreputable and deceitful conduct,” and 
because he wishes not to standin the ridiculous position 
of sanctioning such a charge upon himself, ag he should 
do if the order to commit and print these papers were re- 
corded without his dissenting voice. Sir, I would not 
have voted myself for the commitment of these papers, 
had I supposed that, in so doing, I brought such a charge 
against the gentleman and his colleagues. I respect him 
and them, Ido not wish to have their feelings wounded, 
and I would not co-operate in wounding them. 1 resist 
the gentleman’s motion of reconsideration, because it im- 
putes, in substance, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
an intention to give that gentleman and his colleagues per- 
sonal offence. Now, sir, t wholly deny that any such thing 
was intended; and, also, that the House of Representatives, 
in respectfully disposing, in the usual manner, of the re- 
ports and resolutions of a ‘sovereign State,” (I use. the 
fashionable phrase, although Ido not think. it the best 
mode of characterizing any one of these United States,) 
binds itself, at any time, to any of the doctrines which may 
be contained in such papers. A contrary principle would 
pledge this House to some'pretty strange doctrines. . I 
have sat here, year after year, and witnessed the presen- 
tation and commitment of many documents, from different 
quarters, expressing themselves, on the subject of our le- 
gislation here, in terms, contrasted with which the lan- 
guage of these resolutions is mild and gentle. Ineyer have 
known the regular and respectful disposal of such papers 
resisted on the grounds taken. by the gentleman from 
Georgia; and I take leave to-say that the State of Georgia 
has contributed her full share of papers of this character 
to the files of the House. I have no especial commission 
to interpret the purposes of the commonwealth of Massa- 
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chusetts in adopting this report and resolutions; but I 
feel quite safe in saying that it was no part of that pur- 
pose to give personal offence to the gentleman and his col- 
leagues. Such a supposition is excluded by the charac- 
ter of all the parties, by the character of the committee, 
by the character of the body supposed to haye made the 
charge, by the reason and nature of the case. 

T shall not enter into a verbal criticism of the docu- 
ment, nor endeavor to say over again what has been said 
by my colleague. I hold with him, that it is the evident 
and express intention of the report to say this: that the 


Does not the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Wiro] 
see that the course he pursues, if successful, would place 
the Senate, and his friends there, in a very disagreeable 
position? If he should succeed in throwing the resolu- 
tion of Massachusetts out of this House, on the grounds 
taken by him, will the members of Congress rest con- 
tented, while the journal of the Senate contains a protest 
from Georgia, going much further in charging those who 
voted for the bill of 1828 with being parties to a deceitful 
and fraudulent act? If the resolutions of Massachusetts 
are to be thrown out of this House, will it not be equal 


object of the pending bill is not the fiscal operation of| justice to expunge the protest of Georgia from the jour- 


reducing a redundant revenue, but a political measure, to 
the state of affairs in the South. Now, sir, is there any 
offensive imputation of motives in this? On the contrary, 
is it not matter of notoriety and universal admission? ` I 
have heard a great part of what has been said on this 
floor, for and against the pending bill; 1 have conversed 
with members on both sides, all round the House, and 
have been not an inattentive reader of the public journals 
on this great subject; andif my memory does not deceive 
me, I have not heard nor read an opinion from a single 
individual, in the House or out of it, which did not take 
it for granted, as a thing neither needing to be affirmed, 
nor capable of being denied, that the great prevailing 
object of bringing forward this bill at this time is, not 
to adopt a fiscal measure, beginning and ending in reve- 
nue, but to pursue a course of policy, in reference to 
protecting duties, which will meet the requisitions of 
South Carolina. Did not the gentleman from Georgia 
put this to usin the strongest and simplest form? Did 
he not tell us, the other evening, that the question on 
the bill was reduced to this alternative, either to lay a 
duty on tea and coffee, or go to war with South Carolina? 
And after that avowal, can the gentleman take offence at 
its being said that the reduction of duties is not his only 
object? I do not think it necessary to quote precedents 
to justify the language of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts. If I did, they are numerous and ample. When 
the bill of 1828 passed, a gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Drayton] moved to amend the bill so that it should 
read, a bill to increase the duties on certain imports, for 
the purpose of increasing the profits of certain manu- 
facturers. Did the gentleman from South Carolina con- 
ceive himself as making an imputation personally offensive 
to the majority of the House who had just passed the bill? 

But [have a precedent a little more close to the point. 
In 1829, the Legislature of Georgia sent her protest to 
the Senate of the United States against the law of 1828, 
and used the following language, in speaking not of a 
report of a committee, but of an act which had received 
the sanction of all the branches of the Government, and 
was the supreme law of the land. I read a passage from 
the journal of the Senate: “In her sovereign character 
the State of Georgia protests against the act of the last 
session of Congress entitled ‘An act in alteration of the 
several acts imposing duties on imports,’ as deceptive in 
its title, fraudulent in its pretexts, oppressive in its exac- 
tions, partial and unjust in its operations, unconstitutional 
in its well known objects, ruinous to commerce and agri- 


nals of the other? If the gentleman from Georgia should 
succeed in affixing this stigma on the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, will there be foundno Senator to mete back 
the same measure to Georgia? And where is a warfare of 
this kind to end? 

Sir, Tend as I began; nothing personally offensive is 
intended. The Legislature of Massachusetts has ex- 
pressed its opinions freely on a subject of great public 
concernment, and is entitled to that respectful reception 
from the House, which was accorded to it yesterday, and 
Ttrust will not be revoked to-day. I hope the gentleman 
will not press his motion. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he should vote against the 
reconsideration, not because he did or did not consider 
the language referred to as offensive, but because (though 
not disposed to carry the doctrine of State rights to ex- 
tremes) he thought every State had a right to speak to 
this House in its own language. For his part, he liked 
to see every State speak to the General Government in 
plain language; and he believed it to be the duty of the 
House to record its language. Me did not consider the 
report as containing language imputing any censure to the 
motives of the Committee of Ways and Means. He was 
free to acknowledge that the committee and this House 
had far higher objects in view in passing this bill than a 
mere reduction of the revenue; it looked to the quieting 
of the country; not to the pacifying of South Carolina 
alone, but to the peace of every portion of the Union. 

Mr. W. concluded by moving to lay the motion of Mr. 
Wixpx upon the table. He, however, withdrew the mo- 
tion at the request of 

Mr. POLK, who said that he was very indifferent 
whether the motion prevailed or not. The papers from 
Massachusetts were not addressed to Congress, and there- 
fore the remark of the gentleman from Kentucky, that a 
State had a right to speak to the General Government in 
its own language, did not apply. Mr. P. did not dispute 
the right; but these were resolutions addressed by Mas- 
sachusetts to her own representatives, one of whom had 
presented them to the House, and caused them, in part, 
to be read. Mr. P. had heard them imperfectly; but, on 
looking at the papers, he found their language to be very 
violent in its character, charging those who pressed the 
bill now under consideration, as intending to exercise ‘a 
wanton act of power.” [Here Mr. P. quoted the resolu- 
tions.] Here all who desired a reduction of the revenue, 
all who wished to see the rates of protection ‘lowered, 
were denounced in a paper coming from the Legislature 


culture, to secure a hateful monopoly to a combination of | of Massachusetts, and which had been presented by one 


importunate manufacturers.” Pretty strong language, 
to be sure, sir; but did Georgia, in using it, really mean 
to charge with disreputable conduct the members of 
Congress who passed the bill, among whom are 


persons; mittee of Ways and Means, 


of the members from that State, and might therefore be 
presumed to express that geutleman’s own opinions. The 
imputation was not restricted to the members of the Com- 
but was made against every 


whom she delighted, and I presume still delights to honor, | friend of reduction in the House. As an humble member 


the late Secretary of War, {Mr. Eaton,] the present Se- 
cretary of the ‘Treasury, [Mr. McLane,] the gentleman 
from Kentucky over the way, [Mr. R. M. Jounsoy,] and 
the Vice President elect: of the United States, (Mr. Van 
Buren, ] all of whom recorded their names in favor of this 
bill, ‘thus deceptive in its title, and fraudulent in its 
pretexts?” 


of the committee, Mr. P. did not care a straw for this 
language; the violence of the Massachusetts Legislature 
should not affect him. But the language of the report 
was not justified by fact: these papers affirmed that the 
House was about to abandon the whole protective policy; 
was that true? i 

Mr. P. would notice some other. paragraphs; and he 
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noticed; only to repel them. [After quoting several. pas- 
sages from the resolutions, and commenting on them, 
Mr. P. continued.] - He would say, that those who were 
capable of thus imputing to others motives which were 
“evil, were themselyes: capable: of being influenced. by 
motives such as. they would not avow. If such.motives 
were imputed -to ‘him’ and: to his colleagues, he hurled 
them back from whence they came. . The committee had 
honestly endeavored to do their duty, as they understood 
it, and they could do no less than repel such imputations. | 
They were wholly unauthorized; many assumptions in 
the report. were wholly untrue; and the whole paper 
seemed not to: have: been duly considered before it was 
adopted- and put forth to the world. Mr. P, concluded 
by repeating that he cared not what became of the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia. He had chosen .to 
express his opinions in the language contained in the 
paper referred to. ` 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said that nothing the gentleman had 
read was ‘half as violent as the language employed by 
gentlemen of the House in their speeches on that floor, 
and for which they had not been called to order. Mr. 
W: was very sure that if he thought the bill proposed 
a “wanton act of power,” he would not hesitate to say 
so. He renewed his motion to lay the resolutions on the 
table. ^` G 
Mr. WILDE said that as the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Wicxiirrs] had. thought proper to conclude a 
* speech with a motion to lay on the table, and thereby cut 
off all opportunity of reply, he should do all that remain- 
ed to him, by asking the yeas and nays. 
“Mt. WICKLIFFE said that if the gentleman was very 
anxious to reply, he would once more withdraw his mo- 
tion; and he withdrew it accordingly. i 
` Mr. WILDE said he should not avail himself of the 
opportunity. i i 
“Mr. ADAMS said that he hoped the yeas and nays 
would be taken on this question. He considered the mo- 
tion made by the gentleman from Georgia as an insult to 
the State of Masszchusetts. The proposition was to turn 
out of doors a solemn, deliberate, public act of her Le- 
gislature, after it had been received by the House, and 
by its authority placed upon its files. Mr. A. repeated, 
that such a moticn was an insult on Massachusetts; and, 
therefore, he desived the vote upon it should be recorded. 
As tothe exception which was taken to language used by 
the committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
adopted and sanctioned by both Houses of that Legisla- 
ture, on the ground that it contained an injurious imputa- 
tion on the motives of the members of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, if gentlemen were so exceedingly 
sensitive themselves, it might be well for them to consider 
before they cast imputations upon the motives of others. 
A gentleman from Tennessee, who sat behind him, [Mr. 
Poux,]} had taken quite as great liberties with the motives 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts, as that Legislature 
had done with his motives, or those of his colleagues. 
{Mr. Porx here said that was what he intended.] 
He now heard the gentleman say that ‘the had intended 
“ to do so;” but if so, then the gentleman had noright to 
object to an imputation on his own motives. ‘The gentle- 
man should content himself with exercising the privilege 
of retaliatory warfare, without calling upon this House to 
add the weight of their sanction to his resentments, by 
dishonoring the resolutions of a State of this Union. The jour constituents. Yet it tellsa majority of this body. that 
motion was as unexampled as it was outrageous. Mr. A.|they ‘dare not open their hearts to the sentiments of ° 
Said he was not one of those who affixed the idea of un- |justice and humanity.” Yet the gentleman from Georgia 
bounded power to the word ‘‘sovereignty;” nor was he |is much affected because it may by possibility be supposed 
one who held that the States of this Union were ‘sove-|that his motives are.reflected on in a paper from Massa- 
reign States,” in the sense which some others applied to|chusetts. This certainly shows that the gentleman. must 
that phrase. It was probably the belief of some of the |suppose that the Legislature of Massachusetts stands in 
members of this House, that, in his system of political [this House on a very different ground from that on which 
opinions, he was disposed to curtail too much the sove-|other Legislatures stand; that there are in this Union 


reign powers of the States; but he was of opinion, that, 
when one of the States, sovereign or not, spoke through 
its Legislature, and: the public.act of the Legislature had 
been regularly received by the House of Representatives, 
it was entitled to be treated with-profourd respect, and 
not withinsult. | ....:- re ntas : ; 

Mr. A. said that his colleague [Mr. Evyererr] had read 
some papers heretofore received by both Houses of Con». 
gress ` from. the. Legislature of the State of Georgia, 
which were couched in language fuller by far, and much 
stronger, than that which had been objected to in the 
paper from Massachusetts, and which contained imputa- 
tions on the motives, not of particular individuals, or of a 
particular committee, but.of the whole Congress in a 
body. Mr. A. would take the liberty to call the attention 
of the House to, certain passages of another paper, re- 
ceived at this very session, and only a few days since, as 
one of tae documents accompanying the recent message 
of the Executive to Congress; a-paper which was: said--to 
speak the sentiments of South Carolina; it was an address 
from the South Carolina convention; addressed, not as its 
title in the printed document purports, to the people of 
the United States, for the convention acknowledged no 
people of the United States; according to them there 
exists no such people; but addressed to the people of 
twenty-three distinct communities in this country, and 
what did they say? Here is the address, sir; and it is to 
the people of Massachusetts, Virginia, New York, and so 
on, naming in succession each of the States of the Union, 
twenty-three in number. 

And what says this address? 

“ Every representative in Congress should be responsi- 
ble, not only to his own immediate constituents, but 
through them and their common participation in the bur- 
dens imposed, to the constituents of every other repre- 
sentative. If, in the enactment of a protecting tariff, the 
majority in Congress imposed upon their own constituents 
the same burdens which they impose. upon the people. of 
South Carolina, that majority would act under ‘all the re- 
straints of political responsibility, and we should have the 
best security which human wisdom has yet devised 
against oppressive legislation. But the fact is precisely 
the reverse of this. The majority in Congress, in im- 
posing protecting duties, which are utterly destructive of 
the interests of South Carolina, not only impose no bur- 
dens, but actually confer enriching bounties upon their 
constituents, proportioned to the burdens they impose 
upon us. Under these circumstances, the principle of 
representative responsibility is perverted into a principle 
of absolute despotism.” 

Mr. Speaker, said Mr. A., here is a direct charge 
upon the majority in Congress,of making themselves, by 
a gross perversion of the. principle of representative re- 
sponsibility, the instruments of absolute despotism. Is 
this no imputation? Is this not enough? - “What further? 

‘eit isthis very tie, binding the majority of Congress to 
execute the will of. their constituents, which makes ‘them 
our inexorable oppressors. They dare not open their 
hearts to the sentiments of human justice, or to the feel- 
ings of human sympathy.” 2 

Now, sir, this paper, from which I have read these 
passages, was received by the House, referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Unidn, and 2,500 
copies of it ordered to be printed, to be circulated among 
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two classes of States, from one of which the majority.of| produce; and thus each part becomes a benefactor to the 
Congress must tamely submit to any and every insulting| remainder of the community; and internal commerce is 
imputation, while the other class must not dare to breathe] created, which is necessary for all, beneficial to. all, and 

a suspicion upon the unsullied purity even of a committee] profitable to all. . . 
of this House, but at the peril of being kicked with in-| Ideem it of the first importance that this Government 
dignity out of your doors. should adopt a policy which would enable'us to provide 
- With regard to the imputation itself which appears to] by our own labor, our own means, and our own resources, 
have so deeply wounded the feelings of the gentleman| all those things which are necessary for our wants, our 
from Georgia— comforts, and our independence, in time of peace; and 
[Here Mr. Boon, of Indiana, interrupted Mr. A., and|for our safety and defence in time of war. It cannot, 
demanded the orders of the day.] _ with truth, be said that we are either free or independent 
The motion prevailed, 98 to 79, and the House went] while we are compelled to look to foreign Governments 
again into committee on for a constant supply of those things which we daily need 
THE TARIFF BILL. for the subsistence and comfort of ourselves and our fami- 


lies. This state of dependence will always have an inju- 
Mr. BANKS, of Pennsylvania, being entitled to the 


rious effect upon our freedom; it is utterly inconsistent 
floor, rose, and said that, as the people whom he repre-| with our form of Government, and the habits and patriot- 
sented on that floor were, principally engaged in agricul- 


ism of our people. Much less can it be said that we are 
tural, manufacturing, and mechanical pursuits, he had felt} free or independent, when we are constrained to look to 
it his duty to examine the bill now under consideration, | our enemies for our means of defence, our munitions of 
and ascertain, if possible, what will most probably be its| war. No, sir, I repeat it, emphatically repeat it, we are 
effect upon those interests if it should become a law. j neither free nor independent, as long as we are fed, and 
The duty, said Mr. B., I have performed with care, atten-| clothed, and armed, at the will of our enemy. It is time 
tion, and even anxiety; and I now ask the indulgence of| that we should shake off this worse than colonial depend- 
the committee while I submit the views which I have taken, | ence. Let us provide for ourselves those articles which 
and the conclusions.to which my mind has come, on this] are so essential at all times, we have the means: all that 
most important and much distracting subject. is wanting is wise legislation on opr part. The people 
I occupy my place here as an avowed friend of domes-| will not fail to do their part in this great work. Until 
tic and American industry. Iam prepared to go, in Je-| this is accomplished, we will be dependent upon the le- 
gislation, every just and reasonable length to protect the] gislation of foreign Governments, upon the mere will of 
labor of our own citizens against the labor of foreigners, 


foreign Powers. Our supplies will be ever subject to 
and the influence of foreign Governments. In doing this 


interruptions, liable to be entirely cut off at the caprice 
I would not go further than may be found necessary to| of a foreign despot. Who would be willing to hold all 
accomplish this object. I would proceed with caution; 


the comforts of civilized life by so uncertain and precari- 
yes, sir, even with guarded steps, lest, while protecting| ous a tenure? Our citizens, while this state of things èn- 
one species of labor and one species of interest, injury | dures, willbe subject to constant losses from fluctuations 
might be done to other labor and other interests, of no less} of trade, and from convulsions abroad. Let us then place 
importance to the country; and thus the cause which I pro- 


the labor and industry of our own country beyond the 
fess to advocate, might be arrested in its advancement. | reach, above the control of foreign influence and foreign 
¿a Pennsylvania, the State from which 1 come, and which 


legislation. Then, and not until then, will we be, in 
Lhave the honor to represent, in part, on this floor, has] reality, what we profess to be, a free and independent 
at all times been the firm and steady friend of this protect- 


i people. 
ing policy. That State looks upon this policy as being} That I have thus spoken the opinion of my constituents, 
essential to her prosperity and welfare. It is to that po- 


and of the people of the State of Pennsylvania, I cannot 
liey that she is mainly indebted for her present highly im- 


entertain a doubt. That this is their opinion, ‘will be 
proved condition. 'That policy has contributed largely to 


amply confirmed by recurrence to the messages of our 
¢atow upon the people of that State the many blessings} State Executive, the resolves of our Legislature, of our 
ans rich advantages which they now so eminently enjoy. 


State conventions, of our city, town, village, and coun- 

‘That policy is well suited to the industrious and virtuous] ty meetings. It is the opinion of the people as spoken 
habits of the people of that State. Her local advantages] through the press. I say, from all those sources but one 
are great; her agricultural resources are inexhaustible;} opinion can be formed, and that is, that Pennsylvania can- 
her mineral wealth is not inferior to that of any State in} not consent to abandon the protective policy. Whatever 
this Union. That policy brings into requisition all the} may have been the difference of opinion of the people of 
energics of her industrious people. Lt draws largely up-| that State as to men or measures, all those differences 
on all her advantages and resources; insomuch that they} were lost jn their devotion to this policy: on it, sir, all 
cannot fail to impart to the people comforts, wealth, and] united. I cannot but embface the opinion that this po- 
independence, in a very high degree, licy is essential to the prosperity and welfare of my con- 
Pennsylvania has always viewed this policy as of great} stituents, and of the State from which I come, and that 
national importance; asa great national measure. She 


it is equally so to every portion of the people of this 
does not look upon it as beneficial to herself alone, but} country. 
equally so to every portion of this wide extended coun-| But we are told that this policy imposes unjust, un- 
try. When she asks that her interests and the labor ofj equal, and oppressive burdens upon a certain portion of 
her citizens should be protected, she is willing that thej the people of this country. If this be true, it ought to 
same degree of protection should be granted to all the in-| be changed. Much as my constituents value this policy, 
terests and labor of the citizens of every other State inj they would not persist in it if this was its effect. They 
this Union. Her principles on this subject have never 


do not wish to profit by the oppression of others. This 
been other than the most liberal, Itis only by giving this| is not thcir morality, nor their system of political econo- 
general protection to all interests in this country, that the 


t my. But, sir, permit me to examine this charge before 
great benefits of this policy can ever be fully realized. | assent is given toit. It is often more easy to prefer a 
dt is this extension that gives to it a national character| charge, thay it is to support it. I have been present here 
and national importance. Itis this extension that enables] during two discussions of this subject. I have carefully 
ane portion of the country to supply the rest with those 


` examined all documents which bave been furnished us. 
articles which the people require, and which they cannot 


I have also listened to the discussions wilh attention; and 
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I now say, that no evidence has been furnished me, which 
has the slightest tendency to establish this charge; nor 
have I heard any argument ‘advanced, from which its 
truth: could. rationally be inferred: but, on the contrary, 
the evidence. proves, in the most cléar, definite, and. dis- 
tinct manner, that the charge is wholly unfounded. ‘The 
charge has been ‘often made, and as often refuted. This 
policy not only does not impose those burdens, but, sir, 
confers blessings: and’ advantages even upon this much 
complaining. portion of our fellow-citizens, as I think can 
be most clearly shown. ‘I will select the article of cotton 
for illustration. “I believe those who are’ engaged in the 
culture of this article are’ most loud and clamorous in 
their complaints against this policy... How does it operate 
on the cotton, planter? Does it lessen the demand for 


the least possible expense; the supply of the market ‘is 
greatly increased; this‘always operates on the ptice; the 
result is, that the article being produced at the least pos- 
sible expense, and’ the increased supply of the market, 
compels both the domestic and foreign manufacturer to 
sell at the least possible profit, and the price is certainly 
less to the consumer. This, ‘sir, is the operation of this 
system. - Under the acts of 1824 and 1828, the prices. . 
were not increased, but, on the contrary, were diminish- 
ed: of the truth of this, we have the most clear-and con- 
vincing proof. In the cases put, it does not follow that 
loss falls upon any one; but it is most clear that it does 
not fall upon the consumer. If loss is sustained, it must 
necessarily be borne by the domestic or foreign manufac- 
turer, and most likely is borne in part by each. I there- 


this article? Does it diminish the use or consumption of|fore think it is perfectly clear, and well settled, that 


cotton? No, sir: I answer that it does not. The demand 
for cotton is increased, the consumption of it is increased. 
This policy has created an extensive and rich market for 
cotton dn our own country. . Nor does this market for it 
at home injure its sale abroad. . While the market at 
home has been rapidly increasing, the sales of it abroad 
have been as rapidly increasing. This is a fact which is 
undeniable. So far as this policy has a tendency to in- 
crease the demand for this article, and the consumption 
of it, the cotton planter must be benefited. This is a con- 
clusion which is irresistible, and that it has this direct 
tendency, has been most clearly proved; in fact, it is a 
conceded point. Nor is this the only way in which this 
dlicy operates beneficially to the cotton planter; while 
it increases the demand for. the article, it returns to the 
planter the cotton fabric ata reduced price, and of a much 
superior quality, and of every variety suited to all his 
wants; and this hasa strong tenderfcy to increase the de- 
mand for the raw material. If I am correct in my pre- 
mises, that this policy increases the demand for cotton, 
and returns the fabric at a reduced price, of superior 
quality, and of every possible variety, it must, in the na- 
ture of things, benefit the cotton planter. That it does 
so operate, L do not entertain a doubt; it appears to me to 
be so perfectly obvious as not to require comment. 

- That the imposition of duty upon articles imported 
does, in some instances, increase the price, is doubtless 
true., I think it will be found to be so as to tea and cof- 
fee. On those articles it will be, in strictness, a tax on 
the consumer. Those articles are not the growth of this 
country; our Jabor is not in any degree connected with 
them. Our supply is altogether from abroad. We have 
no Competition, as to them, at home. The duty laid upon 
them is a burden upon the people; and, sir, I am oppos- 
ed to this bill for that reason. These articles are used in 
“every family'in my district, by the rich and poor alike. 
Go into the country, and you will find tea or coffee once, 
if not twice a day, on the tables of the poor, as well as 
on those of the rich. Why, then, I ask, impose this duty 
on those articles? It is atax on the poor, without confer- 
ring a benefit on any portion of our people. No duty 
should be laid on these articles. Let the poor have them 
as well as the rich. The duty will tend to keep the best 
quality from our market. I want the best quality im- 
ported and placed within the means of the poor who labor, 
as well as the rich, who do not. 

When the raw material is raised to advantage in our 
country; when our soil and climate are congenial to the 
growth and production-of the raw material; and when we 
can manufacture this raw material to advantage, then I 
contend the imposition of a duty does not necessarily in- 
crease. the price to the consumer, and this for the most 
obvious reasons. By the imposition of duty, protection 
is afforded, which invites to the employment of capital 
and skill, which devises means to improve machinery, 
and save labor; genius is employed in the cause of ex- 
cited competition; and thus the article is manufactured at 


this protecting policy does not impose unjust, unequal, 
or oppressive burdens upon any portion of the people: 
That it does, is a proposition which: I utterly deny; it 
is a doctrine against which I enter my most solemn 
protest. I, therefore, cannot consent to abandon this 
policy, at the bidding, much less at the threat, of any por- 
tion of my countrymen. ; i 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have objections to any legislation 
on this subject at this time, which, with the indulgence 
of the committee, I will proceed to submit. Sir, at the 
last session of Congress, this subject was submitted to us 
for our consideration, and then received our action. It 
was then fully examined by two committees of this 
House, and elaborate reports were made. The people 
sent on their memorials from every part of the country. 
All the various interests of the country were then fully 
and patiently heard. The wants and wishes of the peo- 
ple were then made known to us, in the most ample and 
decided manner.. Every congressional district in the 
Union was heard from. Probably on no occasion, since 
the organization of the Government, was the will of the 
people so fully made known to their representatives here, 
as on that occasion. We had all the light then that we 
have now. The subject was then discussed fully, and at 
great length. The claims of our Southern brethren 
were then presented in the most imposing form; our ac- 
tion was then demanded asa matter of concession and 
compromise. It was asked of us as brethren of the same 
community, Permit me to say that this had great weight 
in our deliberations. In the absence of this spirit of har- 
mony and compromise, which was thus invoked, that bill 
could never have found its way through this House with 
the vote it then obtained. It was most unequivocally a 
bill of compromise and concession. It was asked as such, 
urged upon us as such, passed as such, and was acquiesced 
in by the people assuch. -This feeling was not exhausted 
in our House; it accompanied the bill until its consumma- 
tion. Follow this bill in its progress before the committee 
of conference, and you will find, sir, that this same spirit 
found entrance and utterance there. Yes, sir, it was the 
all-controlling spirit there. What interest yielded there? 
Was it that of the South? It was not. It was the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interest. The woollen in- 
terest, which is of the first importance to the people of 
this country, whether in peace or in war, was there yield- 
ed up as an offering to quiet the murmurs and discontents. 
of the South. We were then promised harmony. We 
were then told that permanency would be given to the 
system of protection, and that the public should have 
some repose. 

The law then passed provides for large reduction in 
the revenues. It gives that quality of the clothing used 
by slaves almost entirely free from duty... That article 
was put in the bill upon their own terms, for the benefit’ 
of our Southern friends. Southern staples by that law 
have a decided advantage in consumption over that of the 
State from which I come; and how has this law been re- 
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ceived by them? Have the pledges given been redeemed 
in good faith? Has the promised harmony been restored? 
Have we been permitted to enjoy that peace, repose, and 
permanency, which we had a right to expect? No, sir, 
far, very far {rom it. This boon, thus tendered by us in 
the best spirit of our nature, has been indignantly reject- 
ed. They have viewed what was given in friendship and 
compromise, as a victory, from which they have taken 
encouragement; their energies are redoubled, and they 
now press upon us with increased violence, and even 
threatened force, for a total abandonment of the protec- 
tive policy. ` 7 

‘This law was passed on their solicitation. It was in- 
tended for their benefit. It provides for large reductions. 
According to their own theory, it must necessarily re- 
move, in no inconsiderable degree, their fancied oppres- 
sions. Why, then, not let this law go into operation? 
It might be found, on trial, that their conceived burdens 
would be totally removed. If there is*any truth in their 
theory, they would be partially removed at least. If the 
law is permitted to go into operation, we will then be 
enabled to judge of its effects. We will then see and 
know what degree of relief it gives, if any; and will be 
the better enable to form an opinion as to whether any 
more is required or needed. If the law, on trial, fail of 
its dc signed effects, that deficiency can then be pointed 
out. The defects can then be clearly and definitel 
shown; and the same spirit which framed the law will 
not fail to amend it, so as fully to attain its ultimate 
objects. 

As this law is as yet untried, what its effects may be 
upon the revenue of the country are wholly unknown. 
It may turn out, on trial, that we have already proceeded 
inthe work of reduction below the revenue standard. 
The national debt is not yet actually paid off, though pro- 
vision is made finally to discharge it. There are many 
laige claims against the Government which are unliqui- 
dated; we should take care lest we so reduce our availa- 
ble means as to be unable to meet those demands. We 
do not know what may be the operation of that law upon 
the labor of the country, or the manufacturing interests 
of the country, which have grown up under that system 
of policy from which it is proposed by this bill to depart. 
‘These are matters well worthy of our most serious consi- 
eration. We may already have gone as far as they can 
Dear. ‘To go further may totally destroy them. I want 
the light of experience on these points. In that guide 
there is certainty. It never leads statesmen astray. It 
would be dangerous in the extreme to proceed at random. 
Prudence counsels us to stop. To proceed further now 
would be rash and inconsiderate, and might prove ruinous 
to the best interests of the country. Iam, therefore, de- 
cidedly opposed to any farther legislation on this subject, 
until e virtues of the law of last session have been first 
tested. 

Why repeal that law before the period fixed for it to 
g0 into operation? It is not known that it will be injuri- 
ous in its effects, It has not been so said by any one. The 
South admits that it will remove their burdens in part. 
What was our excuse with the people for the protracted 
perio of the last session? This question was often and 
anxiously put by them. Our reply was, that we were en- 
gage l in adjusting the tariff. ‘This was our only excuse. 
It was deemed a sufficient justification. A large portion 
of cur last session was spent on this subject, and in pass- 
ing the law which it is now proposed we should repeal. 
How will we appear if we now repeal that law without 
any other light than we then had? It will be a direct ad- 
mission that that time was uselessly, and worse than use- 
lessly wasted. It appears to me that we would very just- 
ly be liable to the imputation that we had legislated last 
session purely for the purpose of creating a necessity to 
legislate this session; and that it took us all this” session 


to undo what it took ‘us half of the last session to do. 
And this, sir, in the absence of any good or plausible rea- 
sons being either shown or alleged. 

This part of the subject may be presented in another 


view, which is of no little importance. The law of last ses- 


sion has been received by all whose interests were affect- 
ed by it, as the rule to which their interests were to be 
conformed. Their arrangements have been made so as 
to meet its provisions. Their contracts were made in re- 
liance upon its terms. It would be unjust to them now, 
without notice, to change that lav. To do so would lead 
to inevitable loss. It would counteract all their arrange- 
ments, which have been made with prudence and in good 
faith. It would produce embarrassment, and even bank- 
ruptcy, with thousands who were faultless, except in 
placing confidence in our legislation. If this law is now, 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly, departed from, it will 
destroy all faith or confidence in our legislation. No pru- 
dent man would in future invest money in reliance upon 
our laws. ()ur citizens could have no love, affection, or 
attachment to a Government that would be thus unstable 
and treacherous in legislation. Every honest feeling of 
the human heart revolts at such a course of conduct on 
the part of this Government. We would not only lose 
the confidence of our people at home, but also.our cha- 
racter abroad, by the passage of this bill. If it is import- 
ant to an individual to sustain a character for punctuality 
with those with whom he transacts business, it is equally 
important that a great and powerful nation should sustain 
a character for wisdom, stability, and good faith in legis- 
lation, with all the world. 

In the absence of all other pleas for the passage of this 
bill, it is urged upon us that South Carolina has pro- 
ceeded to nullify our tariff laws; and that, to save the 
Union, it is necessary that this bill should be enacted into 
a law speedily. This is, in my opinion, the sole reason 
why this bill is now urged upon us. In the absence of 
this fact, I feel assured we should not have been troubled 
with this billat this session. This, sir, is delicate ground. 
We should approach it with caution. To repeal a law, 
not because it is unjust, inexpedient, or unconstitutional, 
but because a certain portion of the people of this coun- 
try have threatened to resist it, would be setting a very 
dangerous precedent. It is a precedent which I am not 
rrepared to establish. And whenever this Government 
shall set this precedent, that moment this Union will be 
virtually destroyed. What else is it, sir, than giving a 
bounty to the most palpable and dangerous infractions of 
the constitution? Inviting and rewarding resistance to 
the laws and institutions oF the country? This would be 
at once to surrender up the constitution, which we are 
sworn to support, to its most open and lawless violators. 
This, sir, is the last mode which I shall adopt to preserve 
our constitution and this Union. This disquieted people 
tell us they have planted themselves upon their sove- 
reignty and their reserved rights. They have thus taken 
their position. I will, under these circumstances, plant 
myself upon the interests of the people, and the laws and 
constitution of the country. This, sir, is my position; it 
is one in which I. feel strong, and from which I cannot 
be easily driven. This is the time that we should be firm, 
and act like statesmen, in legislating according to the 
dictates of our sober judgments, so as to promote the 
good of the people, and support the supremacy of the 
laws and constitution of the country. 

In passing this bill, we will not only reward resistance 
to the laws, but we will punish fidelity to them. It ought 
to be remembered, that in South Carolina there isa large 
portion of the people who are opposed to this resistance, 
and who are found in obedience to the laws. These men 
are now proscribed by the Jaws of that State. It is 
declared by a law of that State that they shall hold 
no office-—-that they shall not even sit as jurors, unless 


they Will take an oath to observe the laws:of nullifica- 
tion. Then, I say, pass this’ bill, and you give the nul- 
‘lifiers the entire ascendancy. They will claim the victory 
as theirs. They will. proclaim: themselves as the libera- 
‘tors of the South from their- oppression; and thus those 
men, who, from principles of patriotism; from love’ of 
country, and fidelity to the laws, have refrained from re- 
‘sistance, will be altogether subjected to those’ friendly to 
nullification. “Justice to those worthy citizens, in my judg- 
ment, most peremptorily forbids our action at this time. 
“As to nullification, I had not intended to say any thing, 
nor will I now say much. But I cannot forbear saying 
that I view nullification as a remedy, for I do not call it a 
right, which is unknown to thé constitution—a remedy 
which does not flow from the’ constitution, butis at vari- 
ance with:all the provisions of that instrument, and against 
both its letter and spirit. It is a remedy, sir, which is 
not only against, but above the constitution. It is a re- 
medy which never can be applied until the constitution 
is uprooted and entirely overthrown. This remedy, sir, 
whenever applied, will lay low the liberties of our coun- 
try. have thus given, very briefly, my reasons for be- 
lieving that we should not legislate at all on this subject 
at this time. j 
Mr. Chairman, I have objections to the bill itself, which 
I will present in a few words. The bill, as I understand 
its provisions, and the principles upon which it is based, 
is for revenue jnerely, and not for protection. Although 
in form it retains protective features, yet in substance it 
ig butà mockery of that system. I am no advocate for 
extravagant expenditures of the public money in the ad- 
ministration of this Government, nor would I be disposed 
to raise a greater amount of revenue. than is necessary to 
answer and meet the Various wants of the Government. 
Let us only agree as to what constitutes these wants, and 
Twill be perfectly satisfied that the revenues of the coun- 
try should be’ limited to that point. I, no doubt, differ 
widely in opinion with many gentlemen on this floor, as 
to what are legitimately the wants of the Government. 
I would embrace all objects of internal improvement, 
such as are purely of a national character, of national 
importance, and promising national benefits and advan- 
tages: These objects should be provided for and con- 
structed at the national expense, and out of the national 
treasury. $ na 
I also think that a proper protection to the industry 
and labor of our own citizens, and to the various interests 
which have grown up under the tariff laws, is among the 
most urgent. wants of the Government. . These, sir, 
should ‘be provided for. Whatever duties are laid, and 
revenue collected, so impose the duties as to afford the 
greatest possible degree of protection that the sum raised 
will afford. This bill is not framed with a view to this 
object. It does not appear to have entered into the con- 
templation of the committee when framing the bill. Why 
increase the duty on tea and coffee? It could not be 
for protection. It could only be to withdraw the sum 
thus raised from the protection of our own interests: It 
could be laid with no other view. It can be accounted 
for on no other principle. Irepeat, then, whatever sum 
is raised, let it be so laid as to protect our own industry, our 
agriculture, and manufactures. To those branches which 
are of the greatest importance to the country, and stand 
most in need of our aid, grant the greatest degree of pro- 
tection. To those branches which are not so important, 
or which are more able to sustain themselves against fo- 
reign competition, grant a less degree of protection. I 
desire to see a bill framed on this principle. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means made no effort of this kind. 
1 feel confident thata bill can be framed on this principle, 
which will afford all the protection to our interests which 
we want, which ‘will not raise a larger amount of reve- 
nue than is necessary for the légitimate purposes of the 
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Government, a ch will not operate with undue se. 
verity tpoh any por! f the people of this country, 
And, further, that it. can be made so clear and obvious 
that all those purposes ate answered, that no one will dis. 
pute-it. This'is certainly desirable. It is at least worth 
a trial... This. would quiet discontents in all quarters, and 
give permanency to our legislation and national policy, ` 
These are. objects of great importance, and devoutly to 
be wished -for by every lover of his country. I do not 


despair of accomplishing these ends. I entertain no fears - . 


ron. this point. Let us be prudent and patient. I have 
full confidence in the intelligence and justice of the peo- 
ple. This perplexing: question will be settled—wisely 
and beneficially settled. But let us now abstain from 
rashly passing a law which must and will destroy all hope 
of its future adjustment. ` f f 

This bill proposes a total change of the long and well 
established policy of the country—a policy which: bas 
often been decided on by the nation, and most happily 
acquiesced in by the people. This policy has been le- 
nient in its operations. The people have never complain- 
ed of it as a burden. They do not know, or feel, in 
their business, that they pay any part of the duties. So 
great are the countervailing benefits, that it inflicts not 
injury, but confers benefits. It builds up the interests of 
all; its salutary influence reaches all classes of society, 
but more especially the laboring class. Their. incomes 
are increased by it, their reward is more ample and ade. 
quate, and a demand for their labor is created. It confers 
blessings upon all, and imposes burdens upon none. 

We should not suddenly, and without deliberation, 
change a policy which is so well established, and has been 
so long practised under; particularly a policy which has 
contributed so largely to our individual and national pros- 
perity. It gives lahor and sustenance to the poor, and 
augments the means of all. The Committee of Ways 
and Means urge but one reason for this departure at this 
time; and that reason is, that the national debt is now paid 
off. This, as the committee very justly observe, will be 
a ‘happy and memorable event” in the history of our 
country. It will be a period to which every patriot will 
look with pride and satisfaction. This event will inspire 
a confidence in the excellence of our institutions, both at 
home and abroad. It is calculated to awaken our most 
ardent hopes that our Union may long endure, and our 
people still continue to prosper. ‘Those wise statesmen 
who devised the means which have proved. effectual. to 
produce this happy result, will secure a rich reward in 
the gratitude of-the people., They will have lasting 
claims upon their thanks, for having done much for their 
good, and for their country’s honor. But, while we view 
this result with the noblest feelings of our nature, and 
award a just degree of gratitude to those who have con- 
tributed to produce this “happy and memorable event,” 
let us not forget the means by which we are enabled to 
present to the world ‘this great. moral spectaclé’? of a 
great nation entirely free from debt. While we rejoice, 
I say, let us inquire what it is, that has enabled us to ex- 
tinguish our national debt. It is admitted that the pro- 
tective system has furnished us the means. It is to that 
now much despised, and still more abused system that 
we are indebted for our ability to pay the debts of the 
nation. In the absence of this system, our debt would 
not now be paid off. It would have been much increased, 
and still increasing; and would, at this moment, have been 
pressing with a millstone’s weight upon the people and 
prosperity of this country. In the absence of this policy, . 
sir, recourse must necessarily haye been had to direct 
taxation on ‘the part of the Government. Then, sir, the 
people would have been oppressed in reality, and not, as 
they are now, disturbed and distracted with their too 
great prosperity. n zA 

The great excellence of this system has been, that 
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while it raised funds to enable us to pay the debts of the 
nation, no man could say that his means were limited in 
the smallest degree by its operation. The profits of the 
laborer were not diminished, nor did his labor yield less. 
‘This system, then, not only furnished us the funds to pay 
our debts, but, in the very operation of raising these funds, 
enriched the people. This had been its greatest virtue. 
That this is so, I appeal directly to the people; I appeal 
to my immediate constituents, and I put to them this ques- 
tion, what were the years of your greatest prosperity? 
To this question but one answer can be given; and that 
will be, the years in which the highest duties were laid, 
and the largest amount of revenue collected. Go, sir, to 
every farmer, every mechanic, every manufacturer, and 
to every day laborer, and put this question to him, and 
you will receive this answer. . Look, sir, over the face of 
this wide extendéd country. The enlarged improve- 
ments, the farm houses, villages, towns, and cities, which 
have sprang up as if by enchantment, within the period 
of these years, which catch the eye at every point, stand 
as living and lasting monuments of the truth of this posi- 
tion, When, in the history of this country, has there 
been, in the same space of time, any thing like an equal 
increase in improvements and prosperity? Look into the 
history of other nations, and no example can be found of 
equal advance in the march of civilization and general 
prosperity. I then ask, shall we be precipitate in chang- 
ing a system which has done so much for us? One to 
which we are so largely indebted? One which has made 
us rich and happy as individuals, and prosperous and in- 
dependent as a nation? Above all, shall we exchange 
this system for that miserable one which sunk this country 
into that state of poverty and bankruptcy from which it is 
just now emerging? I ask gentlemen to pause—I en- 
treat them to reflect before they proceed to this work of 
destruction; for, sure I am that they who do the deed 
will be held responsible by an injured people, and an of- 
fended community. 

If this bill passes, it will affect the labor and industry 
of thousands of our citizens. It will reduce them to 
want and poverty. They will be left destitute of employ- 
ment, and thrown into a state of idleness, one of the worst 
conditions of man. ‘These people are now happy and 
prosperous. By their labor, from day to day, which is 
their only capital, they are earning, by the strength of their 
arms, and skill of their hands, a comfortable subsistence. 
‘Chey are educating their children, and thus preparing 
them to be useful and honorable members of society, to 
take their places when they are removed from this scene 
of industry and action. Blot from existence all the ma- 
nufacturing' establishments of the country; scatter abroad 
the many millions of capital now employed in them; com- 
pel that capital to seck other channels of employment; 
throw the many thousands of people now employed in 
manufacturing business upon the world, destitute alike of 
means and employment, and Lask, how great will be the 
shock? Why, sir, uo just estimate can be formed—no 
branch of business will be beyond its reach. No business 
so high, perfect, and secure, as not to be affected by it; 
and none so low as not still to be pressed lower. Change 
of employment, both of capital and labor, is always at- 
tended with greater or less loss. 1n this case all employ- 
ments, even including that of the farmer, will be so 
paralyzed that neither capital nor labor will find profitable 
employment. ‘It will sacrifice millions of money, and 
blast the hopes and mar the prospects of thousands of our 
people. The manufacturers will no longer want the 
wheat, the flour, beef, bacon, and other products of the 
farmer. He willno longer want buildings erected, foun- 
dations dug, or materials which give much employment, 
and furnish a valuable markets all of which are now paid 
for at ugh prices. ‘Che farmer and laborer will no longer 
be enabled to get thuse things which he needs for himself, 
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and his family, in exchange for his commodities and labor. 
The only market the farmer now has will be destroyed. 
No man can for a moment doubt that the prosperity of 
the country must rapidly decrease, under this depression 
of these great and vital interests. The truth of this re- 
presentation appears to me as clear and indubitable as the 
existence of matter itself. Much has been said about 
monopolies. Pass this bill, sir, and then we will have 
monopolies which are to be feared, which confer no be- 
nefits, give no employments, but are enriched solely by 
the distresses of the poor; granting them no relief, but 
by taking their property for less than one-tenth of its 
cost. I mean, sir, the men of capital, who never buy but 
from him who is forced to sell. 

The manufacturers are not now before us asking for 
further protection: they only desire that they may be 
permitted to enjoy the benefits of the existing laws; of 
laws which brought their business into existences of laws, 
in the faith of which their money was invested and. labor 
employed. { have already said that their calculations 
have been made so as to conform to these laws. The na- 
tion stands pledged that they shall enjoy the promised 
protection. It would be unjust now to withdraw it: 
changes in legislation are always injutiouss in this in- 
stance they would be ruinous. It is time that-we should 
have arrived at something like stability in our actions. 

Much has been said on the subject of free trade. We 
now import many millions more than we export. This 
is a constant drain upon us. It takes our specie out of 
the country. Our importations, under all the duties 
which have been imposed, are much too great. Wenow 
admit foreign goods into our ports, under moderate du- 
ties, while great Britain prohibits most of the valuable 
productions of our country from entering into her ports. 
Many foreign Governments now impose heavier duties _ 
upon our productions than we do upon theirs; and we 
are urged to reduce our duties still lower. Yo do this, 
would be injudicious and unwise on our part, while other 
Governments retain their rigid rules of prohibition against 
us. This has not the semblance of free trade in its cha- 
racter. It is free on our part, and prohibition on theirs. 
There is no reciprocity or equality in it, Great Britain 
never has adopted, towards us, the policy which we are 
now urged to adopt in regard to the whole world. She 
very wisely makes her laws for herself, and for her peo- 
ple, and not for us or our people. She does not now, 
and never has bought from us, because we bought from 
her. She never has, and, I hazard the assertion, she 
never will adopt that principle as the rule of her action 
towards us. She takes our products when she can pro- 
fit by it, or when compelled by the necessities of her peo- 
ple. She ceases to take them as soon as she can do bet- 
ter, or when the necessity ceases. With what reason can 
it now be urged upon us to open our ports to foreign 
importations under these circumstances? Our legislation 
should be such as to meet the wants of our people: We 
should guard and protect the rights of the people and 
interests of the nation against the influence and effects 
of foreign legislation. This I deem to be one of our high- 
est and most important duties. When other Governments 
open their ports to our products, it will then be time for 
us to open ours to theirs. e 

The free trade policy is designed and well calculated 
to mislead the people. It is addressed to a desire that is 
very prevalent in man—the desire of obtaining the largest 
portion of goods he can in exchange for what he has to 
give. The friends of free trade say, let us buy where we 
please, and where we can buy cheapest; and this is call- 
ed free trade. Mr. Chairman, indulge me a short time, 
while I briefly examine this doctrine. I have already 
shown that to destroy the manufacturing interests of the 
country, is to destroy the only market which our farmers 
now have. This being done, let us adopt the free trade 
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system. Let the farmer take. a cargo.of his agricultural 
products to æ foreign market, and.go-to the foreign mer- 
chant and offer him his best wheat, whitest flour, best beef 
and bacon, in.exchange for his goods, he will be told that 
he cannot. obtain the exchange, much less sell them for 
money;.and, in:some instances, he would not be permit- 
ted to enter with his products into a British port, under 

- pehalty.of confiscation... This, sir, is the right, and also 
the benefit.of. free trade; and what- right. does it give to 
the farmer? It, to be sure, gives him the right to buy 
where-he pleases; but, in giving him this right, it totally 
destroys his ability to buy. It gives him a right, without 

_-any corresponding benefit. I feel well assured that no 
farmer who once tries this experiment will be much 
pleased with free trade. 

„For argument sake, let us suppose that this free trade 
system. could secure the foreign market; how would it 
Operate on the farmer, mechanic, and laborer? When 
the farmer: sells his produce, he has always to deduct the 
cost of transportation to market from the price. ‘rhe 
merchant who gives him for it, in exchange, articles of 
foreign manufacture, always adds the cost of their trans- 
portation to the price which he charges for them; so that 
the farmer has to pay for carrying the produce of his farm 
to the foreign market, and also for bringing the forcign 
article to his own door. Every farmer, in his own expe- 
rience, knows this to be so. It is always so. We may add 
to this the profit which each one must have, through 
whose hands the foreign goods pass. All this expense 
and charge is borne-by the farmer who consumes the fo- 
reign article or fabric. I then submit to intelligent men 
to say whether these costs and charges would not ope- 
rate more heavily upon them than any duties which have 
ever been laid by this Government. ‘I do insist, sir, that 
they would be the heaviest tax ever paid by the people 
of this country. It would operate severely upon all, but 
particularly so upon those who live in the interior of the 
country, far from market, and this distance altogether 
land transportation. Many agricultural products are so 
bulky as not to admit of transportation to a distant mar- 
ket. Destroy the home market, and the farmer would 
find no sale for these articles. And, what is strange, 
these free trade gentlemen all oppose every measure cal- 
culated to facilitate or cheapen transportation by means 
of roads or canals. How are the evils which I have stated 
to be avoided or removed? Adopt a policy which will 
erect m every neighborhood a manufacturing establish- 
ment. This will furnish the farmer with a market. He 
can take his produce there, and get, in exchange for it, 
those articles which he needs. He then saves all cost of 
transportation, which, when paid, is a clear loss to him. 
Tn saving this, he will save more than any duty ever laid 
by any of our laws would amount to on the articles he 
consumes. ' 

The contest is really one between the fabor of our citi- 
zens and that of foreigners, particularly of Great Britain. 
‘The question which is presented is this: Shall we protect 
the labor of our own citizens, or shall we support that of 
the people of Great Britain? She protects her own labor 
by herlaws. Her people are customers to none but their 
own laborers. Our laborers find no market there. Shall 

_we become customers to her labor also, or shall we be 
customers to our own, and protect our own? Shall we, 
by our legislation, force our hatters, tanners, shoemakers, 
tailors, cabinet makers, and the entire list of our mecha- 
nics, ‘into a market, to compete with labor that costs but 
nine pence'a day; I mean the pauper labor of England? 

This would, indeed, be a most unequal contest; a contest 
which would not be of long duration, or of doubtful cha- 
acter. It would, indeed, be most disastrous to our la- 
boring people. It would reduce this most valuable and 
very numerous class of our citizens from the present high 
and honorable place which they now so deservedly hold 


in society, down -upon.a level with the most degraded 
and enslaved population upon the face of the earth. 

Who are these citizens-that are thus to be handed over 
to.misery and degradation? Sir, permit me to say they 
are our farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, and laborers, 
many of whom are men of the highest moral and political 
worth; men of the finest intellectual: attainments; men . 
fitted for the highest stations in this Government. They 
may be emphatically called the ‘* bone and sinew’ of the 
country... They are the men who support the Govern- 
ment by their money.in time of peace, and they are the 
men who stand forth as strong towers of defence to the 
country in time of war. These are the men who, by this 
bill, are to'be postponed to the pauper labor of England. 
Those who dare to produce this effect by their votes may 
do so; I must be permitted to say that I cannot go with 
them. I would be treacherous to the trust reposed in 
me if I did not resist this bill It is the farmer and: me- 
chanic that I represent here. They are my neighbors, 
It is with them, sir, that I have the pleasure to associate, 
when at home; and theirs are the interests which I shall 
support, advocate, and defend, while I am honored with 
a seat here, or have the privilege of raising my voice in 
this hall. 

A few words more, and I have done. The prosperity 
of the people of» this country depends almost entirely 
upon our- agriculture. It is from that source that we draw 
the largest portion of those things which are necessary to 
sustain life, as well as those which contribute to our high- 
est comforts and most substantial enjoyments. Let us 
then guard well the capital and labor that is employed in 
the cultivation of the soil. Let us secure to this labor 
and skill the most ample returns and rich rewards. Ag- 
riculture may well be said to be the foundation of al} 
other pursuits: on this they mainly depend for support 
and success. It is so now, and must necessarily continue 
to be so. It is our duty to lay this foundation firmly: with- 
out this is done, manufactures, commerce, and the arts, 
never can flourish. Withdraw from agriculture that pro- 
tection which is necessary for its support, and they will 
all languish and die; they will sink into one common 
grave. i 

This protective policy has a most auspicious influence 
upon the morals of the people: it stimulates to habits of 
industry. The practice of virtue is always in proportion 
to the industry of the people. An industrious people is 
always a healthy, peaceful, independent, and virtuous 
people. In proportion to the prevalence of industry, in- 
telligence, and virtue among the people, will the commu- 
nity which they compose ever rise in wealth, influence, 
dignity, and power. The history of every nation fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the truth of this fact. It also 
holds. equally good to individuals as it does to communi- 
ties.. And wherever you find the people contract habits 
of idleness, you will find them dissipated, miserable, ‘de- 
graded, and enslaved, wholly unfit to discharge the ap- 
propriate duties of good citizens in a free Government; 
fit subjects alone for the prey of ambition. In this point 
of view, I deem it of vast importance to this nation to 
protect the labor of our citizens. ‘This is one of the most 
valuable purposes of giving a wise encouragement to our 
own industry. Fts direct tendency, and natural and una- 
voidable consequence is, to make our people intelligent, 
happy, virtuous, free, and independent. ‘Let us then, by 
a wise, prudent, and salutary system of legislation, secure 
these objects to the people; and, having done this, the 
great end of civil Government will be attained. I thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, and the committee, for the kind in- 
dulgence and attention which has been shown me, and 
shall trespass no longer on your patience. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maine, followed. He commenced by 
observing that the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means had alluded to an opinion expressed by the 
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; State which he in part represented, ‘hostile, ‘as the honor- 
-able gentleman seemed to consider, to the protective poli- 
‘cya policy which, ini my judgment; said Mr. E., the 


- though it was reported in eighteen days after the subject 
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point it will stand upder the act passed’ at last-session, 
which made large reductions. Before I-cotisent to witli- 
draw still further duties imposed for protection, I wish:to 
see the effect upon the labor, industry, and: manufactures 
of the country, of the diminution already made à 


bill under consideration is eminently calculated to subvert. 
Another member of the committee [Mr: Pore] has adduc- 
ed- certain evidence, collected: by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the same State, tending, as he supposes, to 
prove that the existing rates of duty will admit of con- 
siderable reduction, and still afford sufficient protection 
to agricultural and manufacturing labor and capital. “As 
these references are designed, perhaps calculated, to have 
a favorable influence ‘upon the passage of this bill, I deem 
it my duty to examine somewhat more minutely than did 
either of the honorable gentlemen, both the opinion and 
the evidence, to see how far they can be relied upon in 
support of its provisions; and I shall be much mistaken if 
it do not turn out that both utterly fail of the end for 
which they have been cited. While this is my chief 
inducement in requesting the attention of the commit- 
tee, already well nigh exhausted, I am sensible, I shall, 
nevertheless, avail myself of the occasion to submit a few 
remarks upon. the general. topics involved in the dis- 
cussion. ` A 

Ishall not say, sir, that this bill was rashly, unadvisedly, 
precipitately brought to the consideration of the House; 
because the Honorable chairman has assured us that, al- 


wish: 
to guide my steps by the sure lights of experience—the 
safest teacher in all human affairs. er 

The discussion, so far, I am aware, has proceded upon 
the general-questions connected with the policy of the 
country. Ofthis the Committee of Ways and Means seem 
disposed to complain, and they urge us with great eat- 
nestness to forbear this wide range, and to proceed to an 
examination of the details of their bill. With great re- 
spect to the honorable committee, I beg leave to say, sir, 
that I consider this rather an unreasonable request. I 
submit, sir, that to those of us who consider that no legis- 
lation whatever is at this time either necessary or expe- 
dient, nothing remains but a discussion upon general prin- 
ciples. We are satisfied with the law as it is, for the 
present, at least. We wish no change, And while we 
are endeavoring to maintain these positions, what have 
we to do with the details of the bill? We plead to your 
jurisdiction; we pray ‘Sto be hence dismissed,” and 
you gravely ask us to.go to trial upon the facts. While 
we are denying the expediency of legislating at all, you 
require us to limit our objections to the particular details 
which you propose. I think, sir, we should be permitted 
to deny-your right to pass any act whatever at thepre- 
sent time. 3 : 

The bill which we are now considering is avowedly a 
financial measure. It respects the revenue exclusively. 
It emanates from a committee charged with exclusive ju- 
risdiction of whatever regards the public receipts and 
disbursements. As such, I am not disposed to deny that 
it‘will answer all the ends it professes to reach; that it 
,Will produce just so much, and no more, revenue than the 
wants of the Government require; although I think it 
more than probable that it will yield quite as much, if not 
more, than the bill-of last year would produce. But asia 
financial scheme merely, where is the great and urgent 
necessity for its speedy adoption? Do we know, with any 
degree of certainty, what will be the amount of revenue 
under the existing law? Are we quite sure, sir, that it 
will require diminution? Is there any serious. evil to be 
apprehended from a redundant treasury for a single year? 
Not at all, sir, As’a financial measure simply, it may well 
be postponed to another Congress. It is because it-is 
something more and something different from a mere 
question of finance, that it is now urged with so much 
zeal and earnestness. Will it be denied that the chief, 
almost the exclusive interest which is felt in the fate of the 
bill, grows out of the consideration that it is aimed more 
at the destruction of the policy of protection than at any 
other object? Sir, we know that this is the end to be òb- 
tained by it, and the country knows it also; and it is pre- 
cisely for this reason that I am opposed to its passage 
now, or hereafter. I am not prepared to abandon: this 
policy; nor do I believe the country either-demands itat 
our hands, or would sanction it, if we should be so rash as 
to make the experiment. 

The bill has been defended by the honorable. commit- 
teé from which it proceeded, upon three grounds. The 
chairman [Mr. Verpraxcx] contented himself with prov- 
ing, or attempting to prove, that the revenue of the coun- 
try should not exceed the sum of fifteen millions of dol- 
lars, and that this bill, with the other sources of income, 
would yield that amount. I am not aware that the honor- 
able gentleman placed the bill upon any other ground 
whatever. Another member of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Wixnr, ] advocates the passage 
of the bill upon the ground of your inability to enforce 
the existing revenue law without a resort to force, and, as 
he supposes, a consequent severance of the Union. The 


was referred to the committee, it was yet the fruits of 
eighteen months of labor, reflection, and preparation. I 
may, however, be allowed to remark, that, considered as 
the result of so much study and intelligence, it has met 
with a most ungraciousseception. It seems to satisfy no- 
body. Recognising, as we are told by the committee it 
does, the principle of protection, and framed with a view 
to preserve it in several important particulars, it cannot 
of course be satisfactory to those portions of the country 
where the constitutionality and the expediency of the po- 
licy is so resolutely denied; and especially to those which 
have resolved ‘that a protecting tariff shall be no longer 
enforced” within their limits; a resolve which they de- 
clare is “fixed and unalterable.” As a measure, there- 
fore, of ‘ concession” and peace, it falls short of the de- 
mands of those whom you desire to appease. Nor, sir, is 
it much more satisfactory to those who uniformly have re- 
‘disted protecting duties, upon other considerations than 
prevail in the disaffected. portions of the country. ‘The 
honorable member from New York [Mr. CamnreLene] 
declares, very emphatically, “that the fate of the bill de- 
pends upon the amendments which it may undergo;” and 
his honorable colleague [Mr. Warre] has signified his 
views by a series of proposed amendments, which he some 
days ago laid upon the table, materially changing the pro- 
visions of the bill, Various other modifications have been 
offered from different quarters, and many remain to be 
offered. Now, sir, if the intelligent committee, with all 
the lights which they have been able to call to their aid, 
after much and laborious examination, have not found it 
practicable to devise a scheme for the diminution of the 
révenuc satisfactory to those who agree with them in the 
Beneral object, ought we not to be admonished with what 
Prudence, and caution, and deliberation, we should adopt 
Measures equally affecting the interests and the prosperity 
of this great nation? Is it unreasonable that we should 
desire a longer period for the consideration of this sub- 
Ject than can now be devoted to it; that we should at least 
wait for the experience of the operations of the law of 
Jast year? Above all, that we should be permitted to 
look into the voluminous mass of testimony collected by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, under the direction of the 
House, directly bearing upon the great questions we are 
about to decide? Why, sir, are we called upon to pro- 
ceed so hastily, and in the dark? Before L can vote to re- 
duce the revenue still lower, I wish to know at what 
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honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. Poxx,] also one} the country than at present exists;” and he inquires what. 
of. the committee, sustains: the bill:upon the assumption | answer we shall give to our constituents when they de- 


- that it affords a sufficient protection to existing establish- | mand of us, 


ments, and-would be-as really-beneficial to the manufac- 
túring and agricultural interests, as higher rates of duty 
upon foreign importations would’be. This opinion he 
endeavored to maintain by reference to testimony collect- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. E. said he had 
afew remarks only to submit upon these various posi- 
tions. ° As to the redaction of the revenue to the wants of 
the: Government, I believe, sir, all concur invthe expe- 
diency of such a measure. But there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to what the wants of Government are, 
and a wider still as to the manner in which the reduction 
shall be made, assuming that it is necessary to make fur- 
ther reduction, at this time. If fifteen millions are suffi- 
cient for. the support of Government, are we certain that 
the bill of last year will yield more than that amount? I 
lay out of view the proceeds of the public lands, which I 
hope will no longer contribute to the public treasury. 

` your purpose—your great purpose—be really to diminish 
the revenue, let us first strike off the three millions deriv- 
ed from this source, agreeably to the bill now upon the 
table, which I trust will be matured into a law at the pre- 
sent session. Having done this, give us one year’s expe- 
rience under the act passed last year, and if it be then 
found that the revenue is still excessive, undoubtedly 
measures can be devised, will be devised, further to di- 
minish it. Not, however, by increasing duties upon tea, 
coffee, silks, &c., but by such an arrangement of duties 
upon imports, as-shall attain the object without impairing 
essentially the protection afforded by existing laws. I ob- 
ject to the bill under consideration, therefore, as a finan- 
cial measure, because it proposes to raise a tevenue upon 
the basjs that the public lands are still to be relied upon 
to contribute to the common treasury of the country; be-, 
cause it proposes to diminish the rate of duties when we 
have no satisfactory evidence that the existing tariff will 
yield more than the wants of the Government will require. 
Sir, give us experience; give us that light and informa- 
tion which can be derived from this source alone, for 1am 
sure, without regarding: other and extrinsic considerations, 
and considering this simply as a measure of finance, no 
alarming evil can happen, no great danger exist, even if 
your treasury should be redundant for one year. Ido not, 
therefore, perceive the exigency of the crisis, upon the 
grounds which the honorable chairman has taken in de- 
fence of the bill. 

But, sir, the honorable gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Wirnr] has urged the passage of this bill, upon the 
ground that the existing revenue laws of the country will 
not be submitted to in one of these States, and can only 
be enforced by an appeal to physical strength and the 
power of arms. I shall not repeat a sentiment already 
advanced in this debate, ‘that the committee have taken 
counsel of their fears,” because they repudiate it with 
some degree of warmth; but I must, nevertheless, sir, be 
allowed to say that they address themselves to us, as 
if our fears are to be excited, and we are to be inti- 
midated into the passage of the bill. What, sir, re- 
peal the laws of the land, enacted upon great delibera- 
tion, in pursuance of a long established policy, satis- 
factory to a great majority of the country, because, in- 
deed, a portion, the larger portion at present, I admit, of 
one of the States threaten to resist their execution! If 
the laws are unjust, unwise, and oppressive, modify them 
by all means, because they are thus unwise and ilt-found- 
ed, but for no other reason. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Pox] pursued this appeal to our fears, and 
he says ‘if we refuse to pass this bill, consequences will 
ensue, in contributing to which he is not ambitious to par- 
ticipate.” . To be sure, sir, he also says, 
do now what would be right under any ot 


‘‘ wherefore did you not pass the bill? why ` 
did you not relieve our burdens?’ If these interrogato- 
ries should be put to me, sir, Iwill inform the honorable 
member of the answer I should give. I should reply that 
the bill was designed to reduce the revenue of the coun- 
try to the wants of the Government. This was its avow- 
ed object: that having passed a law last year after much 
time and careful deliberation for this same purpose, of the 
effect of which we were wholly ignorant, we did not 
know that the revenue would admit further reduction at 
present; that the act alluded to was then highly satisfacto- 
ty to the country generally, and no evidence had been 
afforded of a change of sentiment; that in the opinion of 
well informed persons, the present bill would yield as 
much revenue to the treasury, or nearly so, as the exist- 
ing laws would yield, and thus the great. purpose of it 
would be defeated. `l should reply further, that the bil¥ 


If; contemplated a reliance upon the public lands as a source 


of revenue, in preference to a distribution of their pro- 
ceeds among the States for important objects; and, above 
all, that the enactments of the bill woulfl be utterly sub- 
versive of the policy of protecting American industry, 
and expose the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
to inevitable Joss and distress, and in some particulars to 
total ruin. . For.these reasons, I should tell them the law 
did not have my approval, and I misjudge my constituents 
exceedingly, if these reasong failed to be satisfactory. If 
I should be further interrogated'in the language of the 
gentleman <‘ Why did you not relieve our burdens?” F 
should say, I was not aware that you labored under any 
t‘ burdens.” I heard no complaints. No petitions were 
forwarded setting forth your grievances. On the contra- 
ry, I thought I perceived every where evident marks of 
prosperity and success, growing out of the operations of 
the protecting policy. The results of it have been, in 
my judgment, beneficial and not burdensonie, and the 
change recommended would be to impose burdens rather 
than to relieve-them. ‘hese, sir, would be my answers, 
very briefly expressed, if I should be interrogated 
‘* Wherefore did you not pass the bill?” But let us sup- 
pose that the bill should be enacted, and I should be 
inquired of, “* Wherefore did you pass it?? What reply 
should I make? In the first place, I should deny (all the 
gentlemen say so) that we are at all influenced by our 
“fears.” Na, we are not intimidated, we are only doing 
now **what we would do under any other condition of 
the country.” Well: then I proceed to say that we 
found the revenue excessive, and it became necessary to 
reduce it; that we regarded the present a proper measure 
for that purpose; that it does not impair essentially protec- 
tion to our industry, or manufactures, or agriculture; and, 
on the whole, that it is a wise and prudent measure. So 
far, sir, L might. proceed pretty well; buta new set of 
questions would then arise. If these things be so, they 
would say, when did you first discover them? Wad you 
any new light? any information which you did not have at 
the last session? Notany. Did you hot know as well 
then as you do now, the amount of revenue which the 
law then passed would yield? We did. Did you not 
know then as well as you do now, the amount necessary 
for the wants of the Government? We did. Did you 
not know then as certainly as you do now, the rate of 
duty requisite to afford reasonable and proper protection? 
We did. Did you-not refuse at the last session to pass a 
bill like the present, or in any degree approaching it? 
We did. ‘They will naturally inquire, why did you not 
enact the law then which you approve now? Why did 
you not then settle this vexed and agitating question? If 
it be wise and just now, was it Jess so then? Why do 


“that he would | you so incessantly disturb the whele business of the coun- 
her condition of|try by your vacillating policy, your unstable; fluctuating 


, legislation? Sir,. what reply should I- make to these 
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interrogatories?’ Suppose I should be questioned: still 


further: Did you see the constitution, the Jaws, the sove- 


x 


reignty of the Union, which you were sworn to defend, 
Openly derided. and threatened? and did you. therefore 
abandon the convictions.of your own judgment, and con- 
sent toa measure which you had before resisted? : Did 
the termination of the recent: presidential. election pro- 
duce any change in the posture of this subject?) To be 
sure, I should answer, something was said openly and in 
debate, as to the necessity of appeasing South Carolina, 
and submitting to her ordinance; something also about 


` “ta debt of gratitude” due from New York to the State 


. universal law. 


_ Let us prepare it for these conflicts. 


of Georgia, for the support given by that State to a dis- 
tinguished citizen of the former; some mysterious hints 
also as to the interest which ‘New York might have in 
conciliating the South to the future advancement of the 
gentleman alluded to; anda significant warning, that if 


he did not step innow ‘° while the waters were troubled,” 


some other.person would: but notwithstanding all this, I 
should answer (should I not, sir?) that we have ‘done 
gnly what we would have done in’any other condition of 
the country.” No unworthy consideration, no improper 
influences, were allowed to ‘operate. I confess, sir, I 
should hesitate to practise so far upon the credulity 
of any man, as to assign any other reason for my support 
of this measure, if 1 were to support it, than such as are 
indicated in these questions. Other gentlemen must an- 
swer for themselves. 

, Sir, as to the late movements in South Carolina, to 


» which reference has been made by the honorable gentle- 


man from Georgia, [Mr. Wrxps,] no one can regret them 
more than I do. It may be, as he assures us, that the 
Union is in danger, lt may be that the character and 


“strength of our Government is about to be put to the test. 


But what then? Shall we meet the crisis firmly, calmly, 
fearlessly? Or, shall we abandon the support of the 
constitution and the laws, and engraft into our system of 

rovernment the absurd, dangerous, fatal doctrines put 
forth by South Carolina? Itis the lot of all human Go- 
vernments, and all haman institutions, to be tried. We 
cannot hope to be exempt, more than others, from the 
Our Government has been tried, in vari- 
ous ways, before: it is tried now, it will be tried here- 
after, or all the lessons of history are read to us in vain. 
Let us build up 
and strengthen its fortifications. Let us not expose it 
and ourselves to the derision of the world. The honora- 
ble gentleman has said.that the bill now. pending in the 
other branch of the Legislature, if enacted into a law, 
“sis not consistent with the continuance of the Union,” 
and his argument seemed mainly directed against that 
measure. I shall not now discuss it. ‘*Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thercof.” But, sir, as to the sentiment 
which the gentleman advances, that if this policy be per- 
sisted in, one of the glorious stars of our constellation will 
be obliterated, and sink to night and darkness, and be- 
gome ‘the lost pleiad” of the sisterhood, I have to say 
that I hope not, I believe not. Of that South Carolina 
will judge, and determine for herself. But if it must be 
so, sir—if it must be so—it must; and what then? Does 
not that beautiful constellation still traverse its pathway 
in the heavens as high, and shed its beams as beneficent, 
and as bright to our eyes, as it did 4,000 years ago, to 
those carly astronomers: who ‘watched their Hocks by 
night” on the hills of Judea? `< Canst thou bind the 
sweet influence of the pleiades?? If South Carolina 
choose to become <‘ the lost pleiad,” it may be, sir, that 
some centuries hence, perhaps not many, it will rest only 
in poetic imagining or uncértain tradition, that she was 
ever clustered within this sisterhood of stars. Her light, 
“dimmed and gone,” may be beyond the reach of any 
telescope which history can furnish, to bring to those days 


the transactions of the times in which we live. South 
Carolina, sir, will judge for herself whether ‘she will 
continue in her sphere, mingling her rays with ours, or 
sink into’ darkness and oblivion, become *Jostsslost ine 
deed—lost to the future, lost to the past, lost now, lost 
forever. , iat 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from Georgia, 
quitting the region of the stars, has drawn a parallel bei 
tween the oppressions inflicted by Great Britain prior to 
the American revolution, upon these then colonies; which 
led to the independence of this nation, and the sufferings , 
endured by the southern portions of this Union, under 
our own paternal Government. The learned gentleman 
has discovered a very exact similitude, and he admonishes 
us, from the lessons of history drawn from that conflict, to 
beware how we imitate the fatal policy of the mother 
country. Sir, I do not myself perceive the resemblance. 
Against what did the colonies remonstrate? What was 
the great cardinal principle they maintained?. That taxa- 
tion and representation should go together. They denied 
the right of the Legislature-of Great Britain to levy taxes 
upon them,-because they were not represented in that 
Legislature. Is itso with the South, sir? Let us sup- 
pose that the colonies had been represented in both 
Houses of the British Parliament, in proportion to their 
population: nay, sir, in a greater degree than their rela- 
tive numbers would justly entitle them to claim; that the 
executive administration of that Government had been 
confided to the hands of the colonists in the ratio of 
thirty-six years to eight years; that the places of the 
Norths and Hillsboroughs, and their colleagues in the 
ministry, had been filled by the Adamses, the Hancocks, 
the Henrys, of America; that the Speaker of the House 
of Commons and **the noble lord upon the Woolsack” 
had both been citizens of these ‘* oppressed” colonies, 
exerting the influence of their stations upon the leading 
policy of the kingdom. Nay, sir, let us suppose that the 
very measures complained of had their inception and 
their origin on this side of the Atlantic, and in a measure 
were forced by the colonies upon a reluctant nation— 
what declaration of grievances, bask, would ‘a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind” have enabled the 
sages of the revolution, the founders of our republic, to 
promulgate to the world in justification of the necessity 
+ which impelled them to the separation?” Far, very far 
different, 1 am sure, from that glorious instrument whieh’ 
they did hold up to the gaze. of an admiring world; but 
not from such as the ** oppressed South” would now pro- 
mulgate, if she chooses to unfurl the banner of rebellion, 
and to justify it by an appeal to the sympsthies of man- 
kind, for the oppressions she has endured. 

Sir, [think it extremely to be deplored that we have 
become accustomed to speak so familiarly of ‘*reyolu- 
tion,” ¢*disunion,” ‘ secession;” of the blood which may 
flow, shed by our hands; of the throwing off the oppres- 
sions of our Government, .by force. I am not of those 
who can either look upon or contemplate’ ‘scenes: of 
blood and carnage with composure;” and I do not wonder 
that gentlemen occasionally feel an involuntary shock at 
references so appalling. Yet, sir, would it not have been 
well if the sensibilities of gentlemen had been somewhat 
earlier excited? if they had perceived the. revolting 
character of a strife of blood before my honorable friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Vixrox] had so wrought upon their 
“involuntary”? emotions? Let ussee, sir, who has talked 
most familiarly of ‘* blood.” 

In the address to the people of the United States, by 
the late convention of the people of South Carolina, is 
this sentence : ** But if; notwithstanding, such a course 
of madness should be pursued, we here solemnly declare 
that this system of oppression shall never prevail in South 
Carolina, until none but slaves are left to submit to it. 
We would infinitely prefer that the territory of the State 
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should be the cemetery of freemen, than the habitation 
of slaves.” That is, sir, if the laws of the Union are to 
be maintained; if the Government of their choice is to 
be upheld, they would ‘infinitely prefer” —tsinfinitely 
prefer” that the soil of their State should be their. ceme- 
tery. -Why sir, upon this floor, have we not. heard. the 
same sentiment more than once uttered, and yet gentle- 
men then repressed. their. ‘¢ involuntary” emotions? A 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Craxrox] last year said, 
that sooner than submit te a decree of the Supreme Court 
of. the United States, ‘‘ Georgia would become a howling 
wilderness.” | Why, sir, is it only when laws are to be 
prostrated, when Government is to be overthrown, that it 
becomes humane, patriotic, and praiseworthy, to brave 
these awful consequences? But when liberty itself is in 
danger, when the constitution which protects it is assail- 
ed, when the sovereignty of this Union is about to be 
stricken down, if in its defence these scenes may be dared, 
gentlemen can scarcely find language to express their 
abhorrence. Sir, I always regret such language, here or 
elsewhere. . If, however, the. scenes of a bloody revolu- 
tion are held up to our view, sickening—sickening as is 
the prospect, must we not contemplate it? Sir, I will not 
dwell upon these considerations. I will not trace further 
the parallels which the honorable gentleman (Mr. Witve] 
run out into the future, quite as probable, I agree, as 
any similitude which the past affords, but not more so. 1 
pass to other topics. I come to an examination of some 
other teasons which have been assigned for the passage of 
this bill. It is said in the report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, that ‘the extinguishment of the debt, 
and the commencement of the new presidential term, 
make this a fit season for permanent fiscal regulations. 
It is vitally important, too, to all engaged in any of those 
numerous commercial, manufacturing, or agricultural en- 
terprises, which are affected by changes in the rates of 
impost, and are more exposed to suffer from uncertainty 
than even error in legislation, now to know the intention 
and policy of this Government in regard to their several 
interests.” 

Now, sir, what legitimate effect, «the commencement 
of anew presidential term,” can have upon the fiscal regu- 
lations, or any other policy of the Government, I am ut- 
terly at a loss to comprehend. In other countries, the ac- 
cession of a new monarch is often, if not generally, attend- 
ed with a change of ministry, and of measures, both do- 
mestic and foreign. This is quite consistent with the ideas 
of the ‘right of Kings” to govern, as formerly maintained 
by the flatterers and advocates of despotic power. But 
here we have not yet, not quite yet, considered the Pre. 
sident any other than the servant of the people—not their 
arbitrary ruler, He is to administer the laws, which the 
people, by their representatives, establish; and whenever 
a change of policy is to be made, it seems to me much 
more consonant to our conceptions of Government, that 
the commencement of a new legislative term would be a 
more “fit season.” Let the people speak through their 
new representatives in another Congress, if they see any 
occasion for a change of policy, and their voice will be 
obeyed. “Permanentfiscal regulations,” say the committee, 
“vitally important? “now to know.” Sir, T thought it was 
known in 1824, I thought it was known in 1828, and, again, 
in 1832, what was “the intention and policy of this Govern- 
ment.” * Permanent!” Can we give permanence to our 
legislation? Our predecessors thought in their day it was 
time “ now” to settle the great policy of the Government 
permanently; and they did settle it. “Weare about to un- 
settle it, upon the ground of giving permanence and sta- 

. bility to the laws, ill those who come after us be likely 
to treat our “ permanent” arrangements with any greater 
respect than we show to those of our predecessors? [tis 
a singular idea to me, sir, giving permanence to laws by 
incessant vacillations and changes. Tam for permanence, 


and, therefore, I resist this bill. It is important, I admit, 


«vitally important,” to all classes of citizens, “to know” 
the intentions of Government; and I resist this bill because 
T wish them to Know” that protection will be preserved, 
The argument on the other side.is, pass this bill in order 
that the people may know what the permanent policy is 
to be. Tanswer, reject this bill, that they may know what 
the policy is to be. -I think, sir, they will know it, quite 
as certainly in the one contingency as in the other. 

But, sir, “the payment. of the public debt,” say the 
committee; that glorious epoch! Well, what then? I 
admit that, in consequence of the extinction of the public 
debt, less revenue will be wanted for the maintenance of 
the Government; and, therefore, we provided at the last 
session for a diminution of it. If experience shall demon- 
strate that the reduction was not sufficient, a greater can 
be made hereafter. But what possible connexion, has the 


payment of the public debt with the abandonment of the. 


protective policy? The idea that itis to be abandoned 
for this reason, proceeds altogether on the assumption that 
the protecting duties were laid with a view to increase the 
revenue for the purpose of paying off the public debt. 
Does not every body know that this assumption is utterly 
false? Does not every man here know that the duties 
were laid for the express purpose of giving protection, 
and not for revenue? Were not the laws passed in defi- 
ance of the argument, and I may say, in anticipation of the 


fact that the revenue would thereby be diminished, and 


the public debt retarded? Has not South Carolina at- 
tempted to try the constitutionality of the laws in the ju- 
dicial forum, expressly on the ground that they were not 
revenue measures? Does she not “ nullify” them now for 
this reason solely? These laws were designed then, not 
to give revenue, not to pay the public debt, but to give 
protection. Will gentlemen then explain why they should 
be withdrawn and abandoned, because an object, for 
which they were not intended, has been accomplished? Is 
there any connexion between the policy and principle of 
protection, and the existence ofa public debt? Does the 
Justice and expediency of the former depend at all upon 
the latter? Why, sir, so far as protecting duties are taxes 
and burdens, as gentlemen contend they are, it would 
seem that the country could much better sustain them, 
when relieved from the pressure of a public debt, than 
when oppressed by it, Yet the argument is, that when 
the country was pressed down by the weight of its public 
debt, it was wise enough to impose burdens and taxes 
without reference to the purpose of discharging that debt; 
but now that it is relieved from that weight, the same bur- 
dens and taxes cannot be endured. Why, sir, if protect- 
ing duties were burdens, which I deny, l think they can 
be. made easier borne now, than when the additional 
weight was upon the country. If the policy was wise then, 
it is wiser now, independent of the consideration that the 
capital, the business, the labor, the expectations of the 
country, have all conformed to it. A 

Sir, I regret to perçeive, in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, sentiments so different from those upon 
which the protecting policy alone can be sustained. Al- 
low me to read a few extracts from it. Ls 

“And although the exercise of the power, in either 
case, must necessarily depend upon the cause which may 
call it forth, the power of taxation, imposing large and 
permanent burdens for the encouragement of particular 
classes, cannot be exercised, and by slender majorities 
consistently with a proper regard to the equal rights & 
all; and it is not to be concealed, thata permanent system 
of high protecting duties directly tends to build up favored 
classes, ultimately prejudicial to the safety of the State.” 
` “To perpetuate a system of encouragement growing 
out of a different state of things, would be to confer ad- 
vantages upon the manufacturing, which are not enjoyed 
by any other branch of labor in the United States, and to 
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conyert the favor and bounty of the Government into per- 
‘manent obligations. of right, acquiring strength in pro- 
portion to their continuance,” . 
$: Such an appeal comes with force to all, but, in an 
-especial manner, may be made to those who have so long 
reaped the advantages of those burdens from which their 
‘brethren throughout the Union, after having submitted 
to them while the public. obligations and the national 
defence and independence require it, now ask to be re- 
lieved.” - f 
: What, sir! has this power been exercised only for the 
encouragement of ‘¢ particular classes,” ¢* favored clas- 
ses?” Is it ‘the favor and bounty of Government,” ma- 
nifested toward particular interests? Are these ‘‘bur- 
dens” imposed for the benefit ofa few? If this were the 
true character of ‘the system, I would not sustain it a mo- 
ment; I would abandon it instantly. I maintain it, because 
I believe it essential to the general prosperity and happi- 
ness, to the national strength and defence, to the great, 
Wide-spread, public security and benefit. I maintain it, 
because, instead of being a ‘* favor and bounty from” Go- 
_vernment, itis a prop, and support, and pillar to the Go- 
‘yernment and to the Union. Ilay all the claims of the 
manufacturers and of individuals out of the case. I sup- 
port the policy as a national policy, important to the whole. 
1t was founded in public necessity, and should be main- 
tained for the public good; for no individual interests, no 
favored classes. < Ultimately prejudicial to the safety of 
the State”? Whatis ‘the State,” sir? I know one of the 
Kings of France said, “I am the State,” and until lately 
at least every monarch in Europe could have said the same. 
This idea of ‘favor and bounty of the Government” shown 
to ‘particular classes,” becoming dangerous to the State, 
savors rather too much of a different form of Government 
from that under which we yet live. Is not this the Go- 
vernment of the people? Are not thése classes the peo- 
ple? Is upt “the State” the people? Are you about to 
build up a partition between the Government and the 
people? Are you about to organize a being called “the 
“State,” or ‘the Government,” distinct from the people; 
capable of conferring ‘favors and bounties” upon the 
people, and to whose safety the prosperity of the people 
may be prejudicial? ‘* Favored classes!” Who are they, 
sir? For whom is protection designed? For all your me- 
chanics and artisans, scattered over the whole surface of 
the country, in every artand trade. For your agricultur- 
ists every where. For your laborers in the shops, in the 
forge, in the mines, on the land, in the factories, every 
where. I find, sir, that the Secretary recommends ‘to 
dispense with a great portion of the protection heretofore 
afforded to the growing of wool; in other words, to re- 
duce very considerably the duty on wool, for the reason, 
among others, that the continuance of it increases the 
number of favored classes.’ I suppose, therefore, that 
the wool growers, the farmers of the country, are to be set 
down among those who have enjoyed ‘the favor and 
bounty” of the Government, and that they are, therefore, 
Jikely to become ‘ultimately prejuditial to the safety of 
the State.” What, sir! the farmers, the great body of the 
yeomanry of the country, they wlio sent us here, to be 
told they are ‘the favored classes?” That they are some 
thing distinct from the State? That they may become 
‘Prejudicial to its safety? . Sir, if you would buildup “the 
State,” build up the farmers of the country, protect their 
interests, support them whose arm fights your battles, 
whose patriotism, virtue, and intelligence keeps this ma- 
chinery of Government steady amid the designs of dema- 
gogues and the recklessness of ambitious adventurers. 
‘These are “the State,” and for these is the policy we ad- 
vocate designed.’ Away with this notion of «favored 
classes” living on the “favor and bounty” of Government— 
Government which itself lives but upon their breath. Sir, 


themselves, without the «* favor 
rior human power. : 

T have delayed too long, sir, the purpose. which thad 
chiefly in view when Lrose to address the committee. We 
are told by the honorable member from Tennessee; [Mr. 
Poxx, ] that this bill affords sufficient and reasonable pro- 
tection; that the profits of manufacturers are much grèat- 
er than of other`classes of the community; and to main: 
tain these positions, he referred to evidence collected in 
the State of Maine, as well as elsewhere. I purpose to’ 
examine this evidence, and to notice also a remark of the 
honorable chairman, [Mr. Verrrancn,] that Maine had 
expressed its opinions upon the subject of the tariff. ‘That 
is true, sir. But does the honorable gentleman find any 
thing in the opinions to which hè has referred to support 
this bill? In 1829, the Legislature of that State adopted a 
report of a select committee, accompanied by resolutions, 
expressive of its sentiments in regard to the tariff enacted 
the preceding year. The grounds of complaint. which 
prevailed in Maine against that Jaw as set forth by the Le. 
gislature, and I may add, also, which constrained the re- 
presentatjves from that State in Congress to oppose its 
enactment, were, the increased duties upon ‘‘iron, hemp, 
ravens duck, and molasses.” The duty upon the three 
former, it was supposed would essentially injure the ship- 
building and fisheries, extensively prosecuted in that State; 
and, upon the latter, accompanied also by withholding the 
drawback upon the exportation, of distilled spirits from 
forcign molasses, would seriously injure the navigation, 
lumber, and distilleries, In 1830, the duty upon molasses 
was reduced, and the drawback restored; and so far the 
grounds of complaint have been removed. 

By the act of the last session, the duty on iron and hemp 
had been considerably reduced, and upon ravens duck 
very greatly diminished. Has the gentleman any evidence 
that the State of Maine is not satisfied with that reduction? 
that she demands more? ; 

In March,’1832, the Legislature passed a resolution to 
this effect: 

“ Resolved, That the reduction of the duties on imports, 
especially on those articles which are consumed by the 
Jaboring class of the community, would relieve the people , 
of the United States from the burdens imposed upon ` 
them by the present unequal, unjust, and oppressive tariff 
system, and would tend to restore harmony to the Union.” 

I shall not stop to inquiré how and wherefore these . 
resolutions were passed. I take them as they are, and I 
admit that the then present tariff is denominated unjust, 
unequal, and oppressive. Well, sir, since that time Wwe . 
have modified it essentially. We have taken off some 
daties entirely, ‘* especially upon those articles consum- 
ed by the laboring classes,” tea, coffee, salt, and many 
others. We have listened to the complaints as to iron, 
hemp, duck, &c. articles essential to shipbuilding, and 
have also diminished those duties very considerably. Is 
not this enough? Can the gentleman say that we have 
not acceded to the wishes of Maine? ‘The State has not 
said so, to my knowledge. No petitions are received 
here; no voice from the Legislature. So far as: my- ìn- 
formation extends, the law of last year was very gene- 
rally acceptable. All parties, I think, were satisfied with 
it. But if itbe not so, and the gentleman still wishes 
to accommodate Maine, how does he propose to do it? 
By imposing duties and taxes upon <* those articles es- 
pecially which are consumed by tbe laboring chasses, 
tea and coffeè particularly, in the first place; next, by 
leaving almost at-their present rate the duties on iron, 
hemp, and duck, against which almost exclusively she 
protested; and lastly, by. striking down, at a blow, to the 
lowest- point, the duties on wool, woollen goods, cottons, 
paper, and other articles, against which no voice from 
that State has ever yet been heard. Will this, sir, be 


or-bounty” of any supe- 


the people are the Government, and the people protect} regarded there as remoying the inequality, the injustice 
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ed... A part of this:rum is reshipped to the North of 
Europe, takes the drawback, employs American ves. 
sels in the transportation and in the return cargo. All 
this is well and advantageous. Admit the British West 
India rum, and the distilleries must stop; the importation 
of molasses to supply them must stop; the exportation of 
lumber, to pay for the molasses; must stop; the naviga- 
tion must suffer. Under your colonial arrangement <‘ of 
blessed and. glorious memory,” British vessels will be 
freely admitted, bringing British rom. They will not 
take your lumber in. return, bécause they can supply 
themselves cheaper from British colonies. They will 
take your money, and with that purchase the lumber of 
New Brunswick, or the cotton of the South, to. be trans- 
ported to Liverpool in their own ships. Cuba cannot 
buy our lumber, unless we buy her molasses. Who does 
not perceive, sir, how destructive to the course of trade 
which I have described, the reduction of duties.on spirits 
must prove? This bill, in my judgment, is not framed 
with any reference to the interests of Maine, which I 
think will be very essentially impaired by its passage. 
But, sir, to the evidence which has been cited to prove 
that it affords sufficient protection. The gentleman from 
Tennessee read from the letter of James L. Child, pages 
1 and 2 of the printed document, this extract: 

“ Itis well known that Maine has not many large ma- 
nufacturing establishments of any kind. In that portion 
of the State which I visited or examined, I found but two’ 
cotton factories, one at Winthrop, in the county of Ken- 
nebeck, and the other at Gardiner, in the same county. 
The agent of the former very readily answered all the 
inquiries put to him, within his power to answer; the 
rseult of which will be found in sheet marked No. 1, 
accompanying this; but the directors of the Gardiner fac- 
tory declined answering any of them, although twice 
called upon by me, and once written to on the subject. 
I, however, found by inquiry that their operations are 
about one-third more than at Winthrop; and, owing toa 
favorable location, and other facilities for carrying on 
their business, their profits must have been, during the 
year ending September last, fully 25 per cent.” The 
gentleman, in reading this, dwelt with much emphasis 
upon the statement that the directors of the Gardiner fac- 
tory declined to answer; and he drew from this the same 
strong inference, as to the amount of profits, as did the 
writer of the letter. How the- fact was, sir, I have no 
knowledge whatever. If, however, it were so, I have no 
doubt the directors had very sufficient reasons, other than 
an unwillingness to disclose their enormous profits, which 
seems to be the reason attributed to them. With those 
gentlemen I have the pleasure to be ‘acquainted, and I 
can assure you, sir, that they are as far above any unwor- 
thy motive as any member who is, or-ever has been, upon 
this floor, could be. So far from being desirous to uphold 
the tariff system, a majority of them, I believe, are the 
friends of free trade. But how stands the fact?. I find 
in this document, page 11, minute answers from the Gar- 
diner factory to all the interrogatories proposed. ** De- 
clined to answer!” ‘Where did these answers come from? 
Be that as it may, here they are, and what do they show? 
In the first place, they show the accuracy of the informa- 
tion which the agent of the agent of the treasury pro- 
cured by his “< inquiry.” Fully 25 per cent., says he. 
He found the operations about one-third more than at 
Winthrop. Now here are both returns, and let us see 
how they compare. l 


. of the system? Does it not enlarge the grounds of com- 
plaint? is not this bill in direct hostility with the dé- 
clared sentiment of Maine? Does it meet her request. in 
any degree? Certainly, sir, it will not.be pretended. 

The views I have.presented. will be found in accord- 
ance with those exhibited inthe evidence referred to by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Poxx.] From page 
1 of document 308, Tread these extracts of a letter from 
Asa Clapp; Esq. of Portland, under date April 21, 1832, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. Let it be remembered, 

- that the then existing tariff is not the now existing tariff. 

“ That portion of the tariff which bears most heavily 

upon Maine comes within the resolutions, namely, on 
iron, ‘hemp, ‘and sail cloth.” 

= 4 It will be seen by the abstracts, that all other branches 
of manufactures’ are small in ‘Maine to that of shipbuild- 
ing,” Ree T 

£c Although the people of Maine have complained less 
than their Southern friends, they have far greater cause 
for complaint, being obliged to pay about twenty per 
cent. for duties, not only on all materials for building, but 
for repairing their vessels.” g i 

st Among the many duties which have been oppressive, 
were reckoned salt, coffee, and tea, being all used by the 
poorer classes. As the Government has rendered itself 
popular in the reduction of the two first articles, it is 
hoped they will in the latter also.” 

** Whether, a heavy duty upon spirits, and little or none 
upon wines, would contribute to eradicate the evils of in- 
temperance, ought to be justly considered,” &c. 

e‘ Cotton factories, at the present time, are very profit- 
able, but it is expected, from the great number building, 
that much competition will ensue, and profits will be les- 
sened.” - 

“ In the manufacture of wool we have made less ad- 
vance, bat it is thought a considerable reduction may take 
place, and the business still continue profitable.” 

What is there, sir, in all this to sustain the present bill? 
Is itin leaving the duties upon iron, hemp, and sail cloth 
at high rates? Is it in restoring the duties upon tea and 
coffee, the removal of which made your administration so 
popular? Is it in striking down to the lowest point the 
duties upon cottons, when you are told that competi- 
tion” ¢ will lessen prices?” As to woollen manufactures, 
the opinion is very cautiously expressed, that they will 
bear reduction. “It is thought,” says the letter. Un- 
doubtedly “< it is thought” so by some, and by others, 
many others, “it is thought” quite otherwise. But my 
answer to that is, that we have since then made the re- 
duction, and ‘* it is thought,” by me at least, that we 
should wait a little to witness the effect of it, both upon 
the revenue and upon manufactures. 

In relation to foreign spirits, how is it, sir? By the 
existing laws they are subject to a duty, according to the 
report of the committee, upon an average of about 145 
per cent. on their cost. The bill proposes to reduce it to 
about 60 per cent. upon an average. The opinion ex. 
pressed in the letter I have read, favors the continuance 
of “ heavy duties,” upon the ground of checking intem- 
perance; yet I can well conceive that ‘heavy duties” 
upon foreign spirits would be very satisfactory, even to 

the ‘free trade” party in Maine, and to Mr. Clapp himself, 
upon other considerations. The city represented by 
my honorable friend and colleague [Mr. AxpERsoN] will 
hardly be satisfied with this part of the bill. At present, 
sir, a very profitable course of business is carried on be- 

. tween that place and Cuba, and perhaps some other of 

the West India islands. The lumber of the country finds 


: Gardiner. Winthrop. 
Number of looms, - - - 46 59 


a ready Market in Havana, in exchange for molasses, and Spindles, - 3 ` 1,660 - 2,000 
the navigation is profitably employed in transporting Cards, -- - 27 37 
these commodities to and from their respective places. | Persons employed, -  - | 87 | 95 
The distillation of the molasses into rum gives employ- ;Cotton used (value of ) - $157,500 184,000 


ment to capital and industry, and is extensively prosecut- iManufactures, do `- - ` 189,400 217,200 - 
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How does this comport with the statement? Although|in it, of any in the country; and it comes, I must say, 


` the operations at Winthrop are so much greater, yet the 
“expenses of labor are less than at Gardiner. ‘The-eighty- 
seven persons employed in the latter are paid two hun- 
dred and ten dollars and ‘seventy-five cents per week; 
while the ninety-five at the former are paid but one 
“one hundred and ninety-eight dollars and seventy-five) 
cents. That the factory at Winthrop may have been pro- 
‘fitable to the present proprietors, is not improbable. They 
are few in number, and it is under very skilful and judi- 
cious management. It fell into their hands, reluctantly, 
I believe, at far less than the original cost, and may have 
divided considerable profits upon that sum, but not, I am 
quite confident, more than a moderate and reasonable 
rate upon the original cost. Of that at Gardiner, I can 
speak with more assurance; and I confess, sir, ‘I was 
never more astonished in the course of my life, than to 
hear the flourishing condition of that establishment cited, 
‘upon this floor, to prove that cotton manufactures re- 
quired no further protection. 

That factory has been in operation about twenty-four 
years, and has been so very profitable as, in all that time, 
to have made one small dividend only. Shares which ori- 
“ginally, and by subsequent assessments, have cost four or 
five hundred dollars, can be now bought for one hundred. 
I think, sir, I speak within bounds. T perceive, by a pa- 
‘per which I received to-day, that a meeting of the stock- 
‘holders has been notified, with a view to make another 
assessment, for the purpose of paying the debts of the 
corporation. This does not look much like a highly pros- 
perous condition. £ heartily rejoice to learn that its 
profits, last year, have been considerable; for no institu- 
‘tion, within my knowledge, of no greater extent, has 
been hitherto so losing a concern. The gentleman from 
“Pennsylvania [Mr. Grrmone] read another extract from 
this letter of Mr. Childs, in these words: ** The impres- 

«sion among intelligent gentlemen with whom 1 have con- 
versed, is, that the duties on woollens and cottons might 

¿be advantageously reduced, and the factories still be able 
‘to carry on their business at a rate of profit considerably 
above what is realized in other branches.” 

Now, sir, will any member of this House predicate his 
course of action upon this great, important, vital ques- 
tion of protection, on evidence like this? ‘ Impressions!” 
“Intelligent gentlemen!” Whoare they? Let us judge 

“Of their intelligence, their means of knowledge, their in- 
terests, and the strength of their “impressions.” Of all 
this we are ignorant, and I confess, sir, the singular mis- 
fortune of the gentleman, in collecting his facts “upon 
inquiry,” and giving his opinions in reference to the com- 
parative condition of the two cotton factories I have 
named, has very much shaken my faith in evidence of 
*‘impressions.”? Sir, the “impressions” of * intelligent 
gentlemen” of this House, and the Senate also, at the 
Jast session, was, that the reduction then made, was as 
great as a proper regard to the interest of the manufac- 
turing establishments would allow; and with these ¢im- 

“pressions” for the present, at least, I am content. As to 
the profits being so much greater in these branches than 

“An other pursuits, my observation has been quite other- 
wise. If it were so, why is it that manufactares are not 
More extensively prosecuted? Capital always seeks the 
Most profitable investments. Yet you find that the navi- 
gating interest which, it is represented, has been so much 

epressed in Maine, has been remarkably successful. 

Mr. Clapp says, page 64, ** Vessels have been in great 
demand during the year 1831, which has occasioned a 
great increase. Upwards of forty thousand tons have 
been built.” On page 65, he says, again: ‘* Twice the 
number of vessels built this year than an average.” Sir, 
this speaks any thing but a depression of the navigating 
Interest. The truth is, T think, that it is at this day, and 

: has been, the most profitable business to those engaged 

Vor. IX.—~$8 


with an ill grace from those who have enjoyed, are en- 
joying, and ought to enjoy, the benefits of protecting and 
discriminating duties, to complain of protection afforded 
to other interests. The protective policy has been, the 
best friend to the navigation of this country which it has 
ever had. What has built up and sustains your immense 
coasting trade but this same policy? Your free trade sys- 
tems, and your colonial arrangements, if carried into eže- 
cution, will convince that interest where its true policy 
lies. i 

Sir, other gentleman have so fully and so ably exposed 
the inequalities of this bill, that I shall forbear to follow 
the same track; I wish, however, to show you how it is re- 
garded elsewhere, and by those opposed to the protective 
system. Iread from the Virginia Times, an able oppo- 
nent of the policy, an extract of a letter, under date 
“Washington, January 13, 1833;” by whom written I do 
not know, but evidently by one who knows something of 
the proceedings of this House. It is thus: 

‘s¥t is understood that there will be but three votes 
from Pennsylvania for the bill, although it is framed with 
a view to promote the particular interests of that State. 
A decided effort will be made to amend it, first, by tak- 
ing off the duty on tea and coffee; next, to increase the 
duty on wool, woollens, and cottons; and if these. fail, 
then the New England members will unite in an effort to 
reduce the duty on iron. If any of these propositions are 
carried, it is believed that the bill will be lost, and they 
will all be urged with a view to defeat it. f 

“t You ask what will be the effect of the bill if it passes? 
So far as it relates to South Carolina, it seems to me that 
it will nullify her ordinance, at the same time that it will 
cut up the tariff by the roots. For although it fall short 
of a satisfactory adjustment, yet the effect will be that, 
next year, the New England members will unite with the 
South in repealing the duty on iron. ‘This will enable 
Mr. Van Buren to come forward as the special advocate 
of the particular interests of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
oppose this; and upon Mr. Ritchie and the junto rest his 
hopes of binding the four great States to his car. 

* Thus you will see that Mr. Van Buren is resolved to 
make every movement work for his benefit.” 

Now, sir, I do not say thaf it is so, but if this bill has 
been framed with a view to promote the particular inte- 
rests of one State only, it is of necessity, unequal, unjust, 
abominable. No law should be framed with any such 
view. The interest of the whole, and not of a part, is to 
be regarded; butit so happens, whether designed or not, 
that the bill does especially regard the interests of Penn- 
sylvania, There are some other facts here which I com- 
mend to the attention of the House. <$‘ It will cut up the 
tariff by the roots.” Let the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. Porr] think of this, who has endeavored to demon- 
strate that it affords sufficient protection. **It falls short 
of a satisfactory adjustment.” Let the gentlemen think 
of this who talk about a ‘permanent’ adjustment 
< now,” and have so much at heart a ‘satisfactory’ con- 
ciliation. «The duty on iron” will be hereafter repealed. 
I commend this to the consideration of Pennsylvania; te 
those members, if there be such, who hope to save the 
interests of Pennsylvania at the expense of New England. 

Mr. Van Buren is ‘¢ to come forward as the special ad- 
vocate of the particular interests of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio.” Icommend this to the candid consideration of 
those who think that this bill is in way connected with the 
party politics of the times, and has no reference to ulte- 
rior movements. Let gentlemen consider it. Fhe ho- 
norable member from New York [Mr. Camnnerrnc] has 
also told us, that this bill would not settle the great ques- 
tion; that the policy of the Government had been all 
wrong for seventeen years, and could not be corrected in 
a day, that it would require the next year, and the fol- 
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lowing, and the third, to bring back the true policy of|time. Tread from a pamphlet entitled ‘«A defence of a 


the Government. What a commentary is this upon * per- 
manent legislation”--upon “ satisfactory adjustments!” 

I said, sir, I would not go into the details of the bill; 
but there is one item in which I feel some interest, and I 
cannot forbear to advert. to it. The existing duty on 
paper is specific, and is equivalent to an ad valorem duty 
of 108 per cent., according to the estimate of the com- 
mittee. It is now proposed. to reduce it to 30 per cent. 
ad valorem, to take effect within.30 days from this time. 
Is this, in the opinion of the committee, a gradual reduc- 
tion? I should be gratified if the honorable committee 
will deign to speak, to hear some réason for this reduc- 

` tion? Ts the manufacture not worth protection? We 
know it has attained a high degree of perfection, and that 
the country is almost exclusively supplied by the domes- 
tic article. Is 30 per cent. a sufficient protection? Tam 
assured, sir, by those who know, that if this bill take ef- 
fect, every paper manufactory in the Union must be pros- 
trated. The very cheap paper of Italy will drive our own 
from the market. Is this duty oppressive to the South 
peculiarly? I believe their population do not consume 
very largely of the article, in proportion to other sections 
of the country, The tax, if it be one, falls upon the 
wealthier portions of the community--upon the commer- 
cial, ‘the professional, the literary classes; and I can con- 
ceive of no reason for the diminution of the duty, but a 
general hostility to the use of every fabric made at home, 
which by possibility can be procured abroad. The same 
observation applies also to * ready-made clothing.” Why 
is it that the honorable committee, and other gentlemen 
on this floor, manifest such antipathy to the employment 
of our own labor? Do they desire to reduce the wages 

. of our own people to a level with that of other countries? 
Do they desire that all our clothing shall be made in the 
shops of London and Paris, and our industrious citizens 
thrown out of business? Sir, I shall say no more upon 
the details of the bill, and have but a word upon other and 
more general considerations. 

Mr, Chairman: We live in very extraordinary times. 
How astonishing will it be to posterity, and how astonish- 
ing it ought to be to us, that now, “in the high and palmy 
state” of the republic; prosperous at home in an un- 
paralleled degree—at peace with all the world; enjoying 
high distinction among the nations of the earth; with an 
overflowing treasury; we are seriously talking about the 
cruel ¢ oppressions” of government; the ‘unjust exac- 
tions;” the tyrannical? despotism! To some gentle- 
men, all government seems an arbitrary usurpation of 
popular rights. If we may form any opinion, sir, of the 
character of human institutions by the effects they pro- 
duce, and the ends they accomplish, what encomiums does 
not the constitution of our country deserve for the un- 
utterable blessings it has already bestowed, and the rich 
promises it holds out for the future. Yet, just at sucha 
moment, it is discovered that this admirable system of 
government is all wrong, arbitrary, oppressive~-so de- 
fective as to require almost total remodelling. We have 
now on the table thirteen distinct amendments proposed 
by the State of Georgia, and how many from other quar- 
ters I cannot say. 

Sir, if we are wise, we shall adhere to the path marked 
out by the wisdom of our ancestors, which has led this 
nation to happiness, prosperity, and greatness, their most 
sanguine anticipations scarcely dared to hope. We shall 
not venture rashly upon untried experiments. Why should 
we despair of the Government? We are told that the 
States are +‘ sovereign,” and that they have certain ‘re- 
served rights,” upon which they now rely to control the 
power exercised by the General Government. So far as 
South Carolina sets up these pretensions, I beg Icave to 
read a South Carolina answer, more conclusive and satis- 


liberal construction of the powers of Congress,” and writ- 
ten by ** One of the people,” some years ago, in South 
Carolina, in answer to certain writers in behalf of this 
t reserved right,” . It says, S: 

‘s You assert that: when any conflict shall occur between 
the General and State Governments, as to the extent of 
their respective powers, ‘each party has a right to judge 
for itself !? I confess I am at a loss to know how such a 
proposition ought to’be*treated. No climax of political 
heresies can’be imagined, in which this might not fairly 
claim’ a most prominent place. - It resolves the Govern: 
ment at once into the elements of physical force, and in. 
troduces us directly into a scene of anarchy and blood. 
There is not a single power delegated to the General Go- 
vernment, which it would not be in the power. of every 
State Government to destroy, under the authority of this 
licentious principle. It would be only necessary for a 
State Legislature to pass a law forbidding that which the 
Federal Legislature enjoins, or enjoining what the Federal 
Legislature forbids, and the work is accomplished. 

“< Perhaps you will require the State Judiciary to pro- 
nounce the State law constitutional. I willillustrate your 
principle by a few examples. > 

t Suppose Congress should pass a law to ‘lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,’ and that a 
State Legislature should pass another, declaring the ob- 
jects for which the revenue was intended, unconstitution- 
al, and therefore prohibiting the officers of the General 
Government, by severe penalties, from collecting the 
‘taxes, duties, imposts,. and excises.? Suppose Con- 
gress should pass a law to < raise an army’ for a national 
war, and a State Legislature pass another, declaring the 
war ‘wicked, unrighteous, and unconstitutional,’ and 
therefore prohibiting the officers of the General Govern- 
ment, under heavy penalties, from recruiting soldiers 
within the limits of the State. Suppose Congress should 
pass a law ‘for the punishment of counterfeiting the se- 
curities and current coin of the United States;’ and a 
State Government should pronounce it unconstitutional, 
and provide a heavy penalty against all officers, judicial 
or ministerial, who should attempt to enforce it. I need 
not multiply cases; for if you will duly consider these, 
you will find enough to satiate your keenest relish for 
anarchy and disorder. In all the above cases you would 
say, ‘each party has a right to judge for itself,’ and of 
course to enforce its judgment. You might then behold | 
a revenue officer of the United States confined in a State 
dungeon for obeying the revenue laws of Congress. You 
might see a gallant officer of the army, covered with the 
glorious scars of many a hard-fought battle; bearing the 
scourge ofa State constable at a whipping post, for at- 
tempting, under a law of Congress, to recruit soldiers to 
fight the battles of his country. You might even see a 
Federal Judge arraigned before a State tribunal for pro- 
nouncing sentence against a counterfeiter of the current 
coin of the United States! And all this would unavoidably 
result in giving the State rulers the right to resist the 
General Government, or in a civil war to establish its le- 
gitimate authority; consequences, either of which is 
incompatible with the very notion of Government. To 
suppose that the General Government have a constitu- 
tional right to exercise certain powers, which must ope- 
rate upon the people of the States, and yet that the Go- 
vernment of each State has a right to fix and determine 
its own relative powers, and, by necessary consequence, 
to limit the powers of the General Government, is to sup- 
pose the existence of two.contradictory and inconsistent 
rights. In all Governments there must be some one su- 
preme power; in other words, every question that can 
arise as to the constitutional extent of the powers of dif- 
ferent classes of functionaries, must be susceptible of a 


factory than any thing I could urge now or at any other|legaland peaceable determination by some tribunal of 


> it must of necessity be enforced. It seems, however, 


letter’ of the constitution, your favorité test of the extent 
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rolina will yet ponder upon. her condition; that, she will 
weigh well the consequences of the step she is. about to 
take. This day has been set apart by the ‘authority of 
that State, asa day of humiliation and prayer ;and even 
now; while I speak, South Carolina is prostrate before the 
Ruler of nationsand men, seeking light and wisdom from the 
fountain ofalllight, to guide her footsteps. For one day, at: 
least, we may hope she feels the loneliness of her ‘condi- 
tion: she acknowledges that the strength of human power 
is but weakness. For one day, at least, the pride of her 
strength is humbled; the vaunting of her chivalry, the 
waving of her pennons, is hushed. May we not hope she 
will rise from her suppliant attitude with subdued and 
chastened feelings, and return again to the sphere of her 
constitutional dutics, and to the embraces of the Union? 
But, sir, if it be not so; if she madly throw away the 
glorious inheritance for which our fathers freely gave their 
blood and treasure ; if the constitution and liberty of this 
country must be subverted in our day, we shall yet not 
have lived in vain; we shall have solved the great problem; 
we shall have taught the sad, the melancholy, and it 
may be, the useful, lesson to all posterity, and to the 
friends of rational liberty every where, that mankind are 
not capable of self-government, and that republican insti- 
tutions are not susceptible of sufficient strength for their 
own preservation. 

Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, said he should vote in favor of 
the amendment of the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reducing the rates of duties upon teas, 
because in his opinion they were too high in the bill as 
originally reported; and he should vote against the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. HUNTING- 
roxN,] which proposed to strike out the duty upon teas 
and coffee, because he considered it as the test question 
whether the revenue should be raised indiscriminately 
upon protected and unprotected articles, or whether an 
attempt should be made to raise it upon protected articles 
alone. I shall vote against it, said Mr, J., in this view, 
because I have no inclination to endeavor to achieve im- 
possibilities. Sir, you cannot raise a revenue from pro- 
tected articles, for the very idea of protection is to give 
the domestic manufacturer the possession of the home 
market. Nothing short of this is protection, and the 
manufacturers themselves openly avow it. A gentleman 
from Massachusetts, largely engaged in manufactures, 
[Mr. Arrrzron,] has told us that we could manufacture 
coarse cottons as cheap as the English; nay, more, that 
our cotton manufactures could enter into successful com- 
petition with theirs in foreign markets, and yet he will 
not be satisfied with any duty less than twenty-five per 
cent. My colleague [Mr. Evans]-objects to the reduc- 
tion of the duty on paper, which he says is one hundred 
and cight per cent., though he tells us in the same breath 
that we export more than we import! ‘What, sir, can we 
export cottons and paper? Can we rival the foreign manu» 
facturer in the foreign market, unaided by duties, and 
burdened with shipping charges, with freight, insurance, 
and commission, and can we not contend with him in our 
own market, where he alone is to bear the burden of 
these charges, unless, forsooth, we have the additional: 
advantage of protective duties ranging. from. twenty-five 
to one hundred and eight per cent. Sir, I place implicit 
confidence in the facts asserted by those gentlemen, and 
the only conclusion to be drawn from them is, that nothing 
less than the monopoly of the home market is intended 
or will satisfy them; foreign manufactures must be ex- 
cluded. Now, sir, if gentlemen can, by any ingenuity, 
devise a plan by which we may be enabled to raise a reye- 
nue from articles which it is their design to exclude from 
our market, I will cheerfully vote for it. It would indeed 
be the very Utopia of taxation to make goods which 
never came into the country pay all the expenses of our 
Government! But, sir, this cannot be done; if our pro- 


acknowledged authority, or force must be the inevitable 
consequence ; and where force begins government. ends. 
And itis the more astonishing that you have assumed posi- 
tions involving such tremendous consequences, when we 
consider that they are in direct opposition to the ‘strict 


of delegated powers. It is therein provided, ‘that the 
constitution and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the Judgés in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State 
to the contrary notwithstanding.’ And again, ‘the judi- 
cial power [of the United States] shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority.’ Nothing can be more plain 
than that the ‘strict letter’ of the constitution does make 
the laws of Congress supreme, enjoining obedience upon 
the State functionaries, and making void the laws of a 
State, if contrary thereto. And to give this provision a 
sanction of a nature peculiarly impressive, ‘the members 
of the several State Legislatures, all executive and judicial 
officers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support 
the constitution of the United States.’ It is not less evi- 
dent that it belongs to the national judiciary to pronounce 
upon the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the 
laws of the National Legislature. Its jurisdiction extends 
to ‘all cases’ arising under them ; and it is hard to con- 
ceive how, in any possible case, a Federal Judge can de- 
cidé a case, arising under a law, without pronouncing 
upon the constitutionality of that law. In fact, it would 
be vain and idle to make the laws of Congress supreme, 
if the national judiciary had not the power of enforcing 
them. For you can hardly be ignorant that a law is a 
dead letter without an organ to expound, and an instru- 
ment to enforce it. I should suppose, therefore, that no 
professional man could hesitate in saying, that a forcible 
opposition to the judgment of tlie Federal Court, founded 
upon an act of Congress, by whatever State authority 
that opposition might be authorized, would be the very 
case which the convention had in view when they made 
provision for ‘calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union.’ But I sincerely hope that your licentious 
doctrines will never have the effect of misleading the 
State authorities so far as to render this terrible resort 
unavoidable. I trust the Farewell Address of Washing- 
ton, admonishing his fellow citizens to ‘ frown indignantly’ 
upon those who preach up doctrines tending to disunion, 
is not yet forgotten.” è 

Sir, I ardently concur in the hope herein expressed, 
that such *‘ licentious doctrines” will never mislead any of 
t the State authorities,” so faras to render it necessary 
**to call forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union,” especially I hope that South Carolina, in the 
present juncture, will not be guilty of that “climax of 
political heresy,” «which resolves the Government at 
once into the elements of physical force, and introduces 
us directly into a scene of anarchy and blood ;” nor do 
Tbelieve- that she will. The latest intelligence from that 
quarter indicates, I think, a more favorable disposition on 
the part of South Carolina to abstain from revolutionary 
measures, for the present at least. The ordinance, it 
seems, has been practically postponed until the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. _ We have hitherto been led to suppose 
that the ordinance was the fundamental law of the State, 
beyond the control even of the legislative power, and that 


that the ‘ides of March” have -been adjourned—* the 
eclipse is postponed.” Now, if there be authority any 
where to postpone this ‘fundamental law of the land” for 
one month, or one day, there is authority to postpone it 
one year, or indefinitely ; and I trust, sir, that South Ca- 
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tective system should succeed, the revenue from protect- 
ed articles would be reduced to zero; and the necessity. of 
raising a revenue requires us to tax unprotected articles 
as the only certain source of it. 
it is not my inténtion to ‘enter. into an elaborate argu- 
ment in fayor of the bill now under. consideration, not- 
withstanding the complaints we hear from gentlemen on 
the other side, that the friends of the bill say nothing. to 
support it. “Sir, the bill speaks for itself. It is a bill, the 
object of which is to relieve the people from an oppressive 
and unnecessary load of taxes; to lay the troubled spirit 
of the South, and to restore that harmony to the confe- 
deracy which every well wisher to the republic must ar- 
dently desire. It may not be perfect in its details; what 
bill have we ever framed that is so? But I will undertake 
to say, that it will compare advantageously with any reve- 
nue act.on the statute book, in the simplicity of its de- 
tails, and in the equality of its operation. It may not suit 
any gentleman in. every particular, and I am willing to 
allow that I think it might be improved in several particu- 
lars. But what then? ` Jf we are not to passa bill untilit 
satisfies every member of this body, our laws will be but 
few. ‘Though not entirely satisfied with the bill, I will 
vote for it cheerfully in its present form; I will vote for it 
with more alacrity if any valuable amendment should be 
grafted on it; but I will not, at so late 2 period, delay 
its progress by offering any. Permit me rather to meet 
some objections to the bill, and to our legislation on the 
subject. j 
Sir, itis denied that sufficient revenue will be raised by 
this bill, and it is objected that the sum of one hundred 
millions, assumed by the Committee of Ways and Means 
as the amount of our imports, is excessive. Now, the 
composition of this committee is such as to render it more 
than probable, that in reporting this bill they did not act 
without due caution, and we havea right to presume that 
every facility, and all the information of the Treasury De- 
partment, were at their command. I will, therefore, at a 
venture, adopt the conclusions of the committee respect- 
ing the amount of revenue to be produced by the bill, 
conclusions upon which their reputation for sagacity as 


financiers is at stake, rather than adopt the assertions of 


those upon whom no responsibility rests, and for the cor- 
rectness of which we have no guarantee. With regard 
to the correctness of the amount of imports assumed for 
the basis of this bill every gentleman must judge for him- 
self. For my own part, I am inclined to think that it is 
not too large. In political economy two and two do not 
always make four. The reduction of duty is not neces- 
sarily attended with a corresponding reduction of revenue, 
for the reduction of revenue will probably be checked in 
some degree by increased importations. The operation 
of high duties in decreasing importations, and also in 
diminishing revenue, has been very fully exemplified in 
the history of our own legislation upon wines, an article 
not produced in our country. In 1803 the duties upon 
various qualities of wines and the number of gallons con- 
sumed, were as follows: 

Madeira paid a duty of 50 to 58 cents, and the consump- 
tion was, 236,544 gallons. 

Sherry and St. Lucar, 40 659,960 

Port and Lisbon, 30 275,234 

Fayal, 28 624,856 

In 1828, when our population had more than doubled, 
when our wealth had increased in still greater proportion, 
and when the inroads of luxury had been in a proportion 
as great as the two former combined, what was the state 
of consumption of these wines? Had it kept pace with 
our growth in population, in wealth, or luxury? No sir, 
for the purposes of revenue we had increased the duties, 
and the consequence was as follows. In this year, 

Madeira paida duty of 100 cents, and the consumption 
was, 116,584 gallons. 


only $300,269. 
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Sherry and St, Lucar, 60 14,854 
Port and Lisbon, 50 198,279 
Fayal, : AQ 188,212 


In 1803, under the. operation. of the low duties, the 
amount of revenue upon. these wines was $645,566; in 
1828, under the high duties, the amount of revenue was 

But, sir, an examination of the importation of wines, 
not only shows the effects of heavy duties in checking 
consumption, but also the effect of light duties in increas. 
ing it. In 1803, the duty on inferior qualities of wine 
was twenty-three cents the gallon, and the consumption 
was only 80,285 gallons; in 1828, the duty on these wines 
had been reduced to fifteen cents, and the consumption 
had increased to 2,345,485 gallons; in 1831, the duty on 
some of these inferior wines had been again reduced to 
ten cents, and the consumption had increased to 2,856,472 
gallons, being an increase of twenty-two per cent. in three 
years. es 

Another objection made to the bill is, that it diminishes 
the protection to home manufactures, to which we are told 
that weare pledged. Sir, I deny the pledge. The para- 
mount duty of the Legislature is to protect the whole 
against any predominant portion; it has no right to enrich 
a portion at the expense of the whole, and we are in fact 
under no other obligation than an agent, who had assign- 
ed, without authority, the property of his principal. But 
let us examine a little further this matter of pledges. We 
are told that Massachusetts has been forced by our legis- 
lation, to become a manufacturing State. Sir, it is not so. 
The facts are, that during the wars which desolated the 
old world for nearly a quarter of a century, the vessels 
of the United States were the carriers for the whole of 
continental Europe. Upon the return of peace, each 
nation resumed its share of commerce, and we were un- 
der the necessity of seeking other sources of employment 
for the capital which had been created by the carrying 
trade, and which was now crowded out of it. Hence, 
our cities, from wood and brick, were turned into granite 
and marble; hence, the various stupendous works of in- 
ternal improvement, by individual enterprize, every 
where visible; hence, too, the inception of manufactures - 
of all kinds. When these have been undertaken without 
competent skill and information, and have been prose- 
cuted without due regard to economy, they have proved 
unsuccessful. To shield themselves from the ruinous 
effects of theirown miscalculation and improvidence, the 
manufacturers assailed Congress with supplications to in- 
crease the tax on foreign manufactures, thereby giving a 
forced and artificial value to their commodities, and every 
new and reluctant grant of a fresh drain upon the pockets 
of the people, thus extorted by their clamorous importu- 
nity, they call an additional pledge! Sir, it is the pledge 
you give the mendicants of alms to-morrow by the charity 
you extend to him to-day. 

If we look into our legislation before all other conside- 
rations were absorbed in president making, we shall find 
that the only pledge given to manufacturers was in the 
year 1789, at the very beginning of our Government, by 
the first act imposing duties. The preamble is in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘* Whereas, itis necessary for the support 
of Government, for the discharge of the debts of the 
United States, and the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures, that duties be laid on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported: Be it enacted, &c.” For these 
combined objects, when our empty treasury was to be 
filled, and the redemption of a debt which, even in our 
present prosperity, would be considered heavy, was to be 
provided for, the greatest ad valorem duty imposed was . 
one of fifteen per cent.; while on ready made clothing, 
hats, castings of iron, paper, paper-hangings, gloves, 
saddles, and cabinet wares, all of which were then grow- . 
ing manufactures in this country, the duty was only seven 
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and a half percent. Yes, sir, incredible as it may seem, 
ready made clothing, which in the plethora of our treasu- 
ry at the present day, we are required to protect with 
fifty per cent. ad valorem, and paper, which we are told 
must be protected with upwards of one hundred per cent. 
duty, in the early days of our republic, when more reve- 
nue was required than jt was deemed expedient to raise 
by imposts alone, were chatged with a duty of only seven 
and a half percent. This act was revised in 1790; and 
from the preamble of the act then passed, we may fairly 
infer that it was not the intention of Congress to do any 
thing more for the encouragement of manufactures; for 
it is therein expressly declared, that the support of Gov- 
ernment, and the discharge of the debts of the United 
States, rendered it necessary to increase the duties laid by 
the formeract. Mark this, Mr. Chairman, the duties are 
increased, not for the encouragement of manufactures, 
but solely and exclusively for the purpose of supporting 
our Government and paying our debts. If more be want- 
ing to put beyond doubt the intention of the legislature, 
we shall find that the duties on that class of articles, now 
called protected articles, were either left untouched, or 
else increased in a trifling degree, and that the augmenta- 
tion of revenue was sought to be derived from increase 
of duties upon articles which we could never expect to 
produce.. For instance, ready made clothing, hats, boots 
and. shoes, castings of iron, soap, candles, cheese, nails, 
are among the articles remaining at the old rate of duty; 
while the duties on teas were raised sixty and eighty per 
cent., on coffee sixty per cent., and on wines ninety-four 
and one hundred per cent. In the year 1792, more re- 
venue being wanted, a general increase of duties took 
place; but still there is no distinctive character of protec- 
tion to be seen; the increase is equally upon protected 
and unprotected articles. ‘The same may be said of the 
act of 1794, and of all other acts imposing duties prior 
to the war. I will not occupy the time of the committee 
by a particular investigation of them, but I must call their 
attention to the act of 1804, by which all ad valorem 
duties were indiscriminately increased two and a half per 
cent., and specific duties were left untouched; thereby 
furnishing ample proof that protection, apart from re- 
yenas; was far from the thoughts of the legislators of that 
ay, 

Upon the declaration of war, all duties on imports were 
doubled, and though, from this entire absence of the prin- 
ciple of discrimination, it was impossible for any man in 
his senses, to suppose that these duties could be intended 
to encourage domestic manufactures, yet Congress, in the 
act itself, gave direct warning to those who might be 
tempted to engage in manufactures, by limiting its dura- 
tion to the term of one year after the conclusion of peace. 
Upon the return of peace, what was our course of le- 
gislation? Did we offer encouragement to manufactu- 
rers; did we levy protecting duties? No, sir! Notwith- 
standing the great debt which had been accumulated, 
and the consequent necessity of funds to pay the interest 
and reduce the principal; notwithstanding the entreaties 
of the manufacturers, and their declarations, that reduc- 
tion of duties would be their ruin, Congress persisted in 
the determination of reducing the duties on articles which 
entered into competition with our domestic manufactures: 
and not only so, but the rate of reduction was greater up- 

“ on many of the protected than upon many of the ynpro- 
tected articles. For instance, the duties on hammered bar 
iron experienced a reduction of fifty per cent.; on wool- 
lens the reduction was thirty-three and a third per cent. ; 
on cottons, excepting: on those falling under the operation 
of the minimum, the reduction was also thirty-three and a 
third per cent.: but on Champaigne wine there was even 
an increase of duty; on Madeira the duty remained near- 
ly the same; on Sherry and St. Lucar the reduction was 
only twenty-five per cent.; and on Port and Lisbon only 


sixteen and two-thirds per cent. On Pimento the reduc- 
tion was only twenty-five per cent.; on Cassia twenty-five 
per cent.; and on Souchong and Hyson skin teas ‘only 
thirty per cent. It seems to me, therefore, to be evident 
that the great object of the tariff of 1816 was revenue, not 
protection; and that all that Congress then vouchsafed to 
the manufacturers was, to break their fall by a gradual 
reduction of duties. The eleemosynary protection, which, 
since that period, has been extorted from us by the cla- 
morous importunity of the manufacturers, ought not, and 
cannot be distorted into a pledge to continue taxes which 
are not required by the exigencies of the Government, 
whose operation is unequal, and whose very name has be- 
come hateful to many of these confederated States. 

Sir, the gentlemen from Massachusetts have under- 
taken, several times in the course of this debate, to speak 
in the name of New England. It is in no spirit of unkind- 
ness towards them that I object to this on the part of 
Maine. Sir, in this controversy we cannot permit Massa- 
chusetts to speak for us, for she speaks not our senti- 
ments. Maine ever has been, and ever will be, opposed 
to the system of monopolies, to the system which has 
brought the Union into jeopardy. She always has been, 
and always willbe, ready to join heart and hand with her 
brethren of the South, in the endeavor to bring back and 
to keep the Federal Government within its undisputed 
constitutional sphere of action, to reduce our revenue ‘to 
a level with our expenditure, and to reduce our expendi« 
ture as low as may be consistent with a judicious and en- 
lightened economy. Nor is Maine alone among the New 
England States, imbued with these sentiments: I am con- 
fident I shall not be gainsaid when I assert that they are 
reciprocated by New Hampshire. Two of the six New 
England States, containing more than one-third of the 
population, are as fixed as their primitive mountains 
against the protective system. p 

Sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cuoarte,] 
not now in his seat, who, I believe, was the third from 
that State who mingled in this debate, and who is one ‘of 
the few to whom I always listen with pleasure, however I 
may dissent from his doctrine, allows that the revenue 
ought to be reduced, but thinks that this is not the pro- 
per time. Sir, this is the invariable language whenever 
the attempt is made to reform abuses. Let it pass un- 
heeded! The proper day to do good, the proper time to 
abate a nuisance, is the first day, the earliest moment ‘on 
which it can be done. - 

But, moreover, we ought not to legislate now upon this 
subject, because there is not sufficient time for it, and be- 
cause if we do legislate, we shall have been brought to it 
by the menaces of South Carolina; and because we ought 
to delay the consideration until the long session of the 
next Congress, when we may legislate calmly, dispassion- 
ately, and without fear. 

Permit me a word or two in answer to each of these 
objections to present legislation. Sir, when the gentle- 
man says that we lack time, he prophesies upon-velvet, 
for the fulfilment rests with his friends. -Far be it from 
me to suppose that they would trifle with our numbered 
hours. But if they should endeavor to throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of the friends of this bill, by refusing, 
so far as their votes may prevail, to pass more than three 
hours of the day in transacting the business for which they 
were sent here, making each day a ‘holiday when there js 
so much to be done, and, if controlled, then using.the va- 
rious petty vexatious modes of delay, by raising questions 
of order where none exist; by moving unnecessary calls 
of the House; by asking for unnecessary yeas and nays; 
by talking against time, and making ride and tie speeches 
with the clerk of this House, the member speaking until 
out of breath, and the clerk then reading some document. 
until the member is ready to mount again—~if such a 
course should be pursucd, it needs no one from the dead 
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cannot be ruined; for they insist that high duties have re- 
duced the prices, and that low duties will enhance them. 
Tam no convert to this part of their doctrine, but I will 
trust to them when they announce to us the fact that they 
can manufacture as cheaply asin. Europe; and I must 
therefore believe that a duty of twenty per-cent., with the 
additional advantage of the charges- of importation, will 
give them a favorable and commanding position in the ` 
home market. But. grant that it were otherwise; grant 
that ruin to the few individuals who have vested their 
capital in manufactures were the inevitable consequence 
of the passage of this bill, still we should not hesitate, 
when we consider the probable consequences, in another 
quarter, of our refusing to pass it. 

Sir, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vrwron] has such 
affection for the constitution, that he would. have all our 
throats cut, one-half the population of the United States 
destroyed, and our broad rivers roll waves of blood to the 
ocean, sooner than this instrument should be impaired.» 
I cannot go to such lengths. Gold may be bought too 
dear. Besides, I like not this depleting system. I doubt 
the efficacy of this Sangrado specific. But I will go far to 
maintain our Union, upon which the constitution depends, 
and which, I beliéve, is equally atan end, whether a State 
be permitted to leave it voluntarily, or be forcibly com. 
pelled to remain a member of it. J therefore trust that 
the gentleman from Ohio, ‘though I cannot keep pace 
with him, will not only bear with me, but approve me 
when I say, better, far better, that every one of these 
bloated manufacturing establishments should be ruined, 
from roof tree to foundation stone, than that the fair fabric 
of our Union, purchased by the valor of heroes and the 
wisdom of sages, should be suffered. to crumble, and its 
ruins, scattered along the waste of time, to remain mourn- 
ful monuments, to after after ages, of the delusive day- 
dreams of the generation that has just passed away, in 
supposing that man was capable of self-government, and 
of the madness of the present generation, in thus sacri- 
legiously destroying the glorious inheritance derived from 
their forefathers. 

Mr. J. having concluded, about 5 o’clock, 

Mr. HOWARD offered an amendment, to make the 
duty on coffee commence on the 3d September, 1833, 
which was agreed to. 

The question then occurring on Mr. Hunrineron’s 
amendment, which went to strike out the 3ist and 32d 
sections of the bill containing the duties on coffee and tea. 

The question was taken, and decided in the affirma- 
tive: Yeas 69, nays 64. 

So the amendment was agreed to, and the duties on 
coffee and tea striken out.of the bill. . 

Mr. WHITE then moved an amendment, the general 
effect of which was to make the reduction of the duties 
on wool, on blankets, on carpets, flannels, &c. and on 
manufactures of cotton, more gradual than was proposed 
in the bill. 

On this motion the committee rose: Yeas 77, nays 44. _ 

And the House adjourned. 


to tell us that, were we to. sit till dog-days, we should be 
no nearer the-completion of our labors. : 
Sir, in 1828 and in 1832; we consumed four or five 
months, nearly the amount of two. short sessions, in the 
production of the, tariff bills of those years. Perhaps the 
fanciful comparison of them to Hercules, which was made 
on this flour,.was in consequence of this protracted crea- 
tion. - It would have been ¿t more german to the matter” 
to-term the one a harpy and the other a vampyre. There 
is nothing ‘in: either to render it a favorite. Were they 
‘ enacted «* calmly, dispassionately, and without fear?’ 
Were- there not other causes, distinct from revenue or 
protection, operating upon and. controlling their provi- 
sions? The bill of 1832 gave satisfaction to no one; but 
was taken as Hobson’s choice. My vote was recorded 
against it because I would not be instrumental in passing 
a bill, the operation of which was to relieve the rich rather 
than the poor. But, bad asit was then allowed to be, we 
are not to improve it, lest our action should be attributed 
to fear! Sir, after the very appropriate, just, and elo- 
quent observations of the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means upon this head, it is my intention to say 
but this: that if we should now legislate under the in- 
fluence of fear, the fault is our own, and we must endure 
the penalty. We were solemnly warned last year of the 
dangerous consequences of our legislation; we were told, 
more in sorrow than in anger, that the South would not 
submit to it, that a dissolution of the Union was inevitable 
if'we persisted! But the boding voice, like the warnings 
of the Trojan prophetess, was unheeded. Sir, I fervent- 
ly pray that our Ilium may not rue the fatal consequences 
of this delusion! 

But how will delay enable us to act more calmly, dis- 
passionately, and fearlessly? Do gentlemen imagine that 
the way to soothe the angry feelings of the South, is to 
ask them to call again to-morrow? Do they think that 
the complainants will urge their grievances next year, 
with less zeal, or in a milder tone? Ifthey do, they labor 
under a fearful and fatal delusion. Sir, the murmurings 
created by your injustice and oppression, aggravated by 
your neglect, will swell through every valley, and be re- 
verberated from mountain to mountain, of the Southern 
States, until they burst upon your deliberations with the 
crash of a thunderbolt! 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, whose own interests 
render him the peculiar champion of the manufacturers, 
[Mr. Arruuron,] alluding to the reduction of duties, tells 
us to beware how we make the Union not worth presery- 
ing. Is it come to this; that our Union is, to any gentle- 
man, a mere matter of dollars and cents! and that it is 
not worth preserving, unless one portion of the commu- 
nity be allowed to fleece the remainder!! Sir, I had 
thought that our Union was to be cherished as the palla- 
dium of republican institutions, as the guardian of equal 
rights, as the pattern Government, the bright exemplar to 
all others, bringing peace, security, competence, and hap- 
piness, to every roof in our country; and whose beneficial 
influences were as gentle and refreshing as the dew of 
heaven, which falls unfelt and unseen, but which fertilizes 
and vivifies. And this Government, beloved and revered 
at home, respected and admired abroad, is to be spurned 
if we will not grant a monopoly to manufacturers! Sir, I 
will not do the citizens of my native State the injustice to 
believe that they hold thus lightly the blessings of our 
constitution. Butifit were so, I would endeavor, even 
at this hazard, to restore the Government to a healthy 
state of action, and prevent our hardy yeomanry from be- 
ing frittered into manufacturing operatives, that hybrid 
production, betwixt a man and a spinning-jenny. 

Sir, the work of justice which we have in hand is met 
by pathetic appeals to our compassion. We are asked 
whether we will ruin the manufacturers? Sir, I do not 
believe they willbe ruined. By their own showing they 
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The motion of Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, to reconsider 

the vote by which the House had received and referred to ` 
a Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
certain resolutions of the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
coming up as the unfinished business of yesterday morn- 
ing, 
Mr. ADAMS said, that when the hour allotted to the. 
consideration of resolutions had elapsed yesterday, he 
had apprised the House that he had but a few more 
words to say; and he should now detain them but a few 
minutes. 


' might not utter the least reflection on one of the commit- 
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subject he did deliberately give it as his.opinion, that the 
effect of the bill would be to increase, instead of dimin- 
ishing the revenue of the country. That the committee who 
had reported the bill were aware that such was the fact, was 
to be presumed; because it was to be presumed.that they 
understood the subject with which they had been special- 
ly charged, and upon which they had reported the bill. 
It could be demonstrated, by figures, that this would 
be its result. That opinion Mr. A. had expressed at an 
early period of the present debate, in Committee of the , 
Whole upon it; and he had called upon the chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Verrzancx] to 
show how the bill would reduce the revenue. And what 
had been the gentleman’s answer? Mr. A. had the gen- 
tleman’s speech, as reported in the Telegraph, and its 
whole argument, so far as it contained argument on 
this point, went to show that the bill would augment the 
revenue. What did it say? It assumed, first, that by the 
reduction of ten or twelve millions of dollars from the 
present revenue, the consumers, who now pay it, would 
have a sum equal to that amount, to increase the exports 
of the country, which would of course increase the 
amount of exports in a corresponding degree. It then adds 
that: the reduction of several almost prohibitory duties 
will also promote an increased importation.. It proceeds: 
“all these causes, it isconfidently believed, will raise the 
average annual importation for several successive years — 
hereafter to the amount, and perhaps above the amount, 
assumed by the committee. But it does not therefore 
follow that this increase will be excessive and enormous, 
or will swell up to an indefinite extent.” 

Now, it had not been said, either by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts or by himself, that the bill would increase 
the revenue ‘‘to an indefinite extent.” No such thing 
had been contended for. But he thought it had been 
pretty well proved by his colleague [Mr. AprreTon] that 
the bill would increase it toa very considerable extent. 
But the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
had gone into detailed statements upon the effect. of the 
proposed bill upon the revenue to be raised on several 
of the. most important articles of importation; and his 
conclusions upon every article that he had specified were, 
that the receipts in the treasury would, under the opera- 
tion of this bill, either be increased, or at least not di- 
minished, from those which would be received under the 
act of the last session, which he proposes to repeal... He 
began with the prominent article of iron, which he had 
divided into three classes, and he concluded by acknow- 
ledging that “the treasury would gain something: by a 
diminished duty on one.kind of iron, while it would lose 
by a diminution on the best and worst sorts.” s 

After going on in his argument about iron, to what 
conclusion did he come? ‘The next article was cotton: 
here the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
went into a similar detail, and arrived at a similar conclu- 
sion. He again divided the cotton manufactured articles 
into three classes; and these are the words with which he 
closed his argument upon that specified article:—** The 
main operation of the proposed change (said he) will be 
the admitting certain cotton goods between the two classes 
I have mentioned. The revenue then from cotton goods, 
I believe, will stand pretty much as at present.” 

Pretty much as at present! ; 

But in respect to spirits he had expressly admitted that 
there would be a considerable increase. The gentleman, 
he observed, said nothing on the subject of tea and coffee, 
nor on the increased duty on silks. Yet the duties im- 
posed by the bill on these articles alone would bring not 
less, probably much. more, than a million of dollars an- 
must therefore of necessity be different from the profess-|nually into the treasury. The report of the Committee 
ed and ostensible one.” of Ways and Means itself admits that at a scanty estimate 

This, Mr. A. said, was the imputation. And now, after they. will yield upwards of a million. Such had been the 
all the arguments he had heard in that House upon this{conclusions of the chairman of the Committee of Ways 


He had said that he considered the motion made by 
the: gentleman from Georgia, for a reconsideration. of 
the vote of the House by which certain resolutions of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts had been received and re- 
ferred, as an insult. on that State. He would wish, on 
reflection, to modify that observation, and-to say that if 
‘the House should sanction the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia, he should consider such an act on the part 
of the House as an insult tothe State of Massachusetts. 
For, although such a-motion, under such circumstances, 
might properly be considered as in itself an insult, yet 
he did not believe that it was so intended by the gentle- 
man who made it. Mr. A. said that he had been person- 
ally acquainted with that gentleman for several years, and 
it-was but doing him justice to say—and Mr. A. said it 
the more readily because it was said in his absence—that 
neither in that House, nor out of it, did there breathe a 
more accomplished gentleman. Mr. A. believed him in- 
capable of insulting, he would not say a State of this 
Union, but any human being. The intercourse which Mr. 
A. had had with him had not only been that of courtesy 
and of kindness, but that of friendship: and he was as far 
from saying willingly any thing to hurt the feelings of that 
gentleman, as he knew the gentleman himself to be 
averse from injuring his. The House knew the gentle- 
man from Georgia to be in a peculiar degree sensitive to 
any thing which in his own apprehension went to affect 
chis honor: and this may have induced him, in a moment of 
excited feeling, and under the impression that in the pa- 
per which had been received by the House his own sin- 
cerity had been impeached, to offer his motion for recon- 
sideration, and to say what he would now. wish he had not 
said. Were it not for the conviction in the mind of Mr. 
A. that this sensibility to his own good name was the im- 
pulse under which the gentleman from Georgia had made 
this motion, he should still consider it as an insult to Mas- 
sachusetts. He should so consider it for the reasons 
alleged by his colleague, [Mr. Evznert,] because, what- 
ever force there might be in the expressions used in the 
report made to the Massachusetts Legislature, they were 
far more mild than those employed by the Legislatures of 
other States in speaking of that House and its acts, and 
particularly by that of the gentleman’s own State. An 
order to exclude the resolutions of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts could be founded only as considering the 
State Legislatures as divided into two classes, one of 
which was at liberty to insult with impunity, not merely 
an individual, but the whole. Gevernment, while the other 


tees, or one of those who composed them. 

What Mr. A.had further to say in opposition to the 
motion for reconsideration was this: The report of the 
joint committee of the Massachusetts Legislature said 
that the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means of this House, though it professed to have for its 
end a reduction of the revenue, would not effect that ob- 
ject; and that those who reported it could not but have 
known that such would be its operation. The words 
which have given offence to the gentleman from Georgia 
are these: “If it be the object of the bill to reduce the 
revenue, why does it restore the duties on tea and coffee? 
Are the framers of the bill ignorant of the known and 
familiar fact, that a diminution of the duties on imported 
goods, by increasing the importation generally, increases 
the aggregate receipts? The effect of the bill, should it 
become a law, would probably be, as your committee 
have already remarked, not to diminish, but to increase 
the receipts into the Treasury. The framers of it cannot 
be ignorant of this; and the real object in proposing it 
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and Means ‘himself, in his. own argument, to sustain his| committee as having understood their own bill, than kick- 
own bill, and they all went to prove. that its result would ling out of doors the resolutions of the Legislature of Mas- 
be to increase, and not.to diminish the revenue. And|'sachusetts. d es ` i 
these conclusions had been exceedingly. fortified in his] Mr. ALEXANDER, of Virginia, said be could haye 
(Mr. A’s) mind by. an argument, and especially by an|wished, both as a member of the Committee of Ways and 
experimental illustration, which he had heard yesterday | Means, and as a friend to the gentleman from Georgia, 
stated by a gentleman who had used it as a recommenda-|[Mr. Wrxuvx,] that that gentleman had suffered the lan- 
tion of the bill. He had heard with pleasure an argu-| guage in the papers from Massachusetts to have passed 
ment from the gentleman from Maine, on his right, [Mr.} without animadversion, -For himself, he felt none of the 
Janvis,]-and with no less pleagure an agument from ano-|sensitiveness of his friend. Gentlemen seemed to think 
ther.gentleman from Maine, upon his left, [Mr. Evans, ]| that the committee had: been grossly ignorant as to what 
‘(Here the CHAIR interposed, and reminded Mr. A.|they were doing when they were reporting the bill; and 
that it was not in order to reply in the House to argu-|that they were ignorant as to what the precise effect of the 
ments advanced in Committee of the Whole.] bill would be, he would not deny, because no man could 
Mr. A. said, it was not his purpose to answer the ar-|tell beforehand, with any precision, the results of a mea- 
gument he had referred to, but to confirm the statements] sure of the kind. But he thought the charge of dissimu- 
of the gentlemen who had used it. lation lay as much at the door of the committee of the last 
The CHAIR said it was not in order to refer to argu-| Congress, who had reported the bill to reduce the reve- 
ments in committee, nue at that time, as it could be supposed now to do at that 
Well, sir, said Mr. A., I will confine myself entirely|of the Committee of Ways and Means. All they could 
within the rules of order of the House. I say, then, that|be said to know was, that there was no such thing as cer- 
I heard yesterday an argument somewhere; the House | tainty about results of this kind. If a just sense of pro. 
knows where, and by whom it was used, or you may sup-| priety were not sufficient to restrain gentlemen, as well 
pose, if you please, that I read it in a newspaper; but this| out of the House as in it, and it was necessary that cer- 
argument was illustrated by an examination into the ef-|tain members of the House should set themselves up as 
fect of the reduction of duties upon wines. Here there|censors, such gentlemen, it was probable, could find little 
were actual data drawn from: the treasury returns at dif-| else to do than complain. He was aware that in certain 
ferent times during a succession of years. These returns] quarters of the House the committee had not escaped de~ 
showed what was the effect of high duties, and what was|nunciations, and, he would say, obloquy, of the strongest 
the result of a reduction of them to one-half their former|character. Yet, because the members of that committee 
amounts, from which a most forcible and convincing argu- | had sat silent, and endured these charges with patience, 
ment resulted to prove that the operation of the present}it was not to be understood that they admitted all that 
bill would be to increase the revenue. When the wine| was said against them to be either true or just. Some 
duty had been reduced by one-half, the receipts on that| days since, a member from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dexny] 
article were doubled. The same result ran through a|had indulged himself in a wide latitude of remark as to the 
long detail, the duties upon different wines, as imported| motives and character of the committee, and had gone so 
at different rates of duty, and the result was invariably | far as to say that, as far as the article of iron was con- 
the same. When the duties upon Madeira wine had been | cerned, the committee must have acted under the super- 
a dollar a gallon, they had yielded to the treasury, 1 think, |intendence of the gentleman from Philadelphia. ‘That 
about 150,000 dollars; when reduced to half a dollar, they | gentleman could not suppose either that the committee 
had yielded nearly or quite double that amount. So it| felt there was any truth in such a remark, or that the as- 
was with sherry, with port, and with every other species|sertion would be believed by any honorable man in that 
of wine imported in considerable quantities. In every|House. The gentleman had even gone farther, and had 
single instance adduced, it was shown that a reduction of] stated, in reference to another article—[Here the CHAIR 
the duty had been followed by an increase of the revenue interposed, and reminded Mr. A. that it was out of order 
collected upon the article. Mr. A. said he wished he had] to reply in the House to remarks made in committee. J 
the statement now before him, for, from what had taken| Mr. A. went on to say, that if gentlemen would confine 
place in relation to wines, there was the proof of expe-| themselves to the report of the Committee of Ways and 
rience to show what must happen in reference to wool-| Means, they would there find on what principles the bill 
lens, to cottons, to iron, to spirits, and, in short, to every had been founded. The question had been referred to 
article the duties on which it was proposed to reduce. | them in conformity with the views expressed by the Pre- 
‘What would then be the result of passing the bill? Why, |sident, how far it was practicable and expedient to reduce 
that the same taxation—the same terrible taxation—|the existing amount of revenue, and whether ten or twelve 
the insupportable burden of taxation, would remain onl millions of dollars of unnecessary duties might not with 
the people without diminution; and, according to the{advantage be taken off. This was the consideration pre- 
argument of some gentlemen, all of it would come from|sented to the committee; and it was for this end, and not 
the South; whether high duties or low duties, the South|in consequence of the attitude of South Carolina, although 
paid all. that subject was not excluded from their view, that the bill 
Mr. A. did not desire to join in:any imputation, in| had been reported. Gentlemen should not deceive them- 
these remarks, upon the Committee of Ways and Means, |selves with the belief that, because the members of the 
as having understood what the effect of their awn bill| committee had been silent, and had given no answer to 
would be. He did not charge any such thing upon them, | the taunts and the rebukes heaped upon them, they were 
But he called upon the chairman of that committee, [Mr.{ therefore acting under the influence of fear. It was not 
VERPLANCK,] upon the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr.]a sense of fear that had actuated them, but a sense of the 
Wirng,] the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Poux,]}awful responsibility of their situation, and a sense of what 
and above all, upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania, | was due to propriety. He begged that gentlemen would 
[Mr. Grrmors,] whose opinions, unfortunately for the|not divert the public attention from what was the real 
opponents of the bill, had undergone, since the last ses- question before the House, which was, whether the peo- 
sion of Congress, so great a variation—he called upon | ple of the United States would submit to a taxation of ten 
them all to produce any evidence to show that the bill|or twelve millions of dollars, from which they might with- 
would not operate to increase the revenue; and he would{out injury be relieved, and not how South Carolina was 
say that such proof, when produced, would be an infi-|to be conciliated. : 
nitely better answer to the supposed imputation upon the} Mr. WAYNE said ,that he must offer a few words in 
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explanation of the grounds on which he should be com- 
pelled to give his vote different from that which his col- 
league [Mr. Witvx] would probably desire. It was of- 
ten the painful lot of gentlemen in that House to vote, 
from a senge of duty, in a manner very different from 
what they could wish, Such was his own situation at this 
moment. . 

~, He was disposed to sustain every motion. his colleague 
might make. But when he was asked to reconsider a 
vote by which a paper from one of the States of the Union 
had been referred to a Committee of the Whole House, 
and ordered to be printed, (he cared not how the paper 
had been introduced, whether it were a memorial ad- 
dressed to the House, or a resolution in the form of in- 
structions,) and thereby to say that the paper should, not 
be heard, because it contained an imputation on some of 

. the members of that House, he must refuse his assent. 
He thought that his colleague had been betrayed, by the 
amiable sensibility of his nature, into a mistake of the true 
ground which he ought to occupy. Mr. W. did not con- 
sider the language objected to as being offensive, because 
the charge made was. mere matter of inference and argu- 
ment, and was to be viewed only as a strong expression of 
what the Legislature of a State understood as the true 
view of a subject before Congress. When the whole Le- 
gislature was treated in a disrespectful. manner in any 
document presented to it, that might be good reason for 
refusing such a paper, or to act upon it. But no such 
fastidious sense of dignity was indulged when reflections 
were made on a committee of the House. Nor need his 
colleague to be so deeply wounded under the idea that the 
House, by receiving and referring this paper had at all 
sanctioned any thing that it contained. ‘This was far from 
being the case. 

Two of the gentlemen from Massachusetts had scen fit 
fo resort to the example of Georgia asa vindication of 
What the State of Massachusetts had done. Mr. W. felt 
gratified that the gentlemen had gone so far south. And 
if it was true that Georgia had at all times approached 
that House in language somewhat grating to ears po- 
lite, still the result of her conduct showed that she was 
right in principle. And he would assure those gentle- 
men, that whenever Massachusetts should deem her rights 
to be outraged, and should resolye to resist, as Georgia 
had done, she would find the people of Georgia rallying 
round her with a feeling of peculiar regard, as that State 
which had first rocked the cradle of our infant indepen- 
dence. Mr. W.'would not consent to set a precedent, 
the inference from which might be, that sovereign States, 
in addressing the General Government, should have their 
language measured by the rules of politeness, or even de- 
cency. For, should their language even be wanting in de- 
cency itself, he would still be for receiving it, on the prin- 
ciple that it was the language of a sovereign. When the 
Legislature of a State transgressed in its public acts the 
limits of propriety, the members of that Legislature 
were responsible to their constituents at home, and not to 
Congress. i 

Mr. CLAYTON, of Georgia, said he wished to offer a 
few reasons why he could not vote for the motion of his 
colleague, [Mr. Wrupx.] In some of my views, said he, 
Thave been anticipated by my colleague [Mr. Waxyr] 
who has just taken his seat, On the ground that they im- 
pugn the motives of a committee of this body, the motion 
1s made to reconsider a vote which authorized the print- 
ing of certain resolutions sent here from the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, and which directed their consideration 
by the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
I have two reasons for sustaining this course of the House; 
one is, these resolutions come froma sovereign State; and 
the other is, they go to support thos doctrines which we 
of the South have heen so long contending for, that of 
State interposition, as I will presently show. T go the full 
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amount, Mr. Speaker, for the State: sovereignties, and 
that they have the right to speak to us just.as they please, ` 
and we have no other right but to stand and take it. . Of- 
fensive as may be considered the style, they.are-our mas- 
ters, we are their creatures, and in whatever. language 
they may choose to address us, we are not only compelled 
to listen to it, but I will go further, we are bound -to 
submit to it; for if we do not here, there is a place 


| where they can bring us up to such an account as will 


very readily satisfy us of their power. This is not very 
welcome doctrine about this time, but I hope it will not 
be objected to by the State whose voice it seems to be so 
desirable should be heard on the present occasion. If she 
has no authority here, she has no right to speak, and if 
she has the right to speak, it must be to some purpose.’ 
Now, these resolutions come from a sovereign State, in its 
State capacity; and what one State can do, all can; un- 
less, indeed, there is a difference between Northern and. 
Southern States. These positions being established, let 
us see in what manner the sovereign State of Massachu- 
setts has thought proper to address us. It-must be recol- 
lected that she is very much displeased with the course of 
South Carolina, thinks it very daring and undutiful, and 
must not be tolerated, and then most bitterly complains 
that Congress is going to repeal the tariff laws to gratify 
that State. After complaining of the conduct of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for reporting the: bill now. be- 
fore Congress, they say it ‘amounts to a proposal to sur- 
render the rights and interests of the whole people to the 
menaces of a single State, and the passage of it into a law 
would seriously compromise the honor and dignity of the 
Government.” Now, Mr. Speaker, one would suppose 
that a State, speaking in such sensitive terms of the great 
impropriety of this august body’s acting under the influ- 
ence of threats, would hardly have been guilty, in almost 
the next breath, of a similar rudeness! But listen, sir, to 
the following resolution contained in the modest document 
on your table: s 

€ Resolved, That, whilst the people of this Common- 
wealth, in the spirit of patriotism and of fraternal con- 
ciliation, [God help such fraternity !] are ready at all times 
to submit to such reasonable changes of national policy 
as the deliberate judgment of the whole country shail 
require for the common good, they are not bound si- 
lently to acquiesce in destructive revolutions in principle 
and policy, effected by threats of violence through ‘the 
forms, but in contempt of the spirit and power of the con- 
stitution.” i 

Not bound! What do they mean by that? Not bound 
silently to acquicsce! Do they claim this right under a 
case of * destructive revolution of principle,” and deny 
it to other members of this Union? Are other members 
of this Union prevented from acquicscing in destructive 
revolutions of principles, and Massachusetts alone entitled 
to that privilege? A gentleman before me, from that 
State, says she only means a mere resolve to that effect; 
she does not mean, I suppose, by that, to carry the mat- 
ter any further. Why, sir, this is absolutely worse. 
What! resolve, and not carry the matter into execution? 
Is it to play the part of a blustering, mean bragadocio; to 
frighten us by threats. Who resolves, that is honest or 
brave, that does not intend to stand or fall by that resolve? 
No, no, sir! I cannot think so badly of old: Massechusetts. 
Depend upon it she intends to do what she resolves, and, 
what is better, she has the right to do it.. T want people 
to take what belongs to them, and not to be afraid of it; 
but in doing this Ido not want them so to take it as to 
deprive their neighbors of the same right. In the name 
of all that is just, and fair, and honest, do not establish 
the principle that all the States north of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, may resolve that they are “ not bound silently 
to acquiesce in a law of Congress, when, in their opinion, 
it effects a destructive revolution of principle,” and deny 
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the same right to States south of that line! - Why should {judge of this matter, since the treaty-making power be- 


jt be? Isit because they are free States, and ours are 
slave States? Is it because on one side there is free la- 
bor; and on the other it is‘slave labor? Is this to be. the 
distinction that must. mark the difference of right in the 
gnatter? Ihave heard much said on that subject in this 
House, and great reliance is placed upon the morality and 
justness of the distinction in reference to other matters, 
“but gentlemen deceive themselves, grossly deceive them- 
selves, if they think it will hold in this or any other case. 
Whenever you believe a law unconstitutional and oppres- 
sive, you have the right to resolve that you will not si- 
Jently acquiesce in it; nay, more, and to carry that resolve 
into ‘complete effect; and I assure you, we of the South 
will take the liberty. to do the same thing, not-only tacitly 
and quietly, but forcibly if we think proper. We exer- 
cise no rights that we are not entirely willing that you 
should, and we mean that you shall not, without allowing 
us the same privilege. There can be no mistake in the 
object of the resolution I have read, for its intention was 
too plainly indicated in the original draft of resolutions 
reported to the Legislature of Massachusetts. I happen, 
Mr. Speaker, to have had a sight of that report, and 
though what Iam about to mention is not now found in 
the paper [hold in my hand, yet it was there when first 
submitted, and was to this effect, that the passage of the 
tariff bill now before this Congress would be derogatory 
to the national honor, and involving such a gross and pal- 
able abuse of the power of the Government, as would 
justify the States and citizens aggrieved by it, in any mea- 
sures they may think proper to adopt, for the purpose of 
obtaining redress. What do you call this, Mr. Speaker? 
A gentleman by my side says it is nullification! Yes, sir, 
it is pure, unadulterated nullification! And, what is still 


better, a Mr. Banks, I think a member of the Massachu- 


setts Legislature, absolutely proposed an amendment to 


the report, the object of which was to prepare for the se- 


aration! Now, sir, only mark how that sign of the case 


being altered, alters the case: South Carolina shall not 
nullify, but Massachusetts may, as much and as often as 
Sir, this is not the first time that State has 
determined she was not bound to acquiesce in the laws of 


she pleases. 


~ the General Government. She resolved that the treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States, relative to 
the northeastern boundary, in which the State of Maine, 
and perhaps herself, were concerned, should not be bind- 
ing. That the decision of the umpire on that occasion 
should not be carried into effect. I see the gentleman 
shakes his head; I say that she did resolve substantially it 
should not be carried into effect; and I say more, she was 
right in saying so, and I would have marched from Geor- 
gia, in principle, to have borne her out in her resolve; for 
the General Government had no right to cede away either 
the territory or jurisdiction of a State. This was prevent- 
ed in the State of Georgia, and I hope I never shall be so 
inconsistent or unreasonable as to claim for my own State, 
whatever others may do, what I would not willingly yield 
to another. For these reasons Iam constrained to vote 
against the motion of my colleague. 


Resolutions of Massachusetts. - 


“t Resolved, That the adoption of the said line so recom- 


mended by the King of the Netherlands, as a part of the 
northeastern boundary of the United States, would de- 
prive this commonwealth and the State of Maine of large 


tracts of territory, which, upon any imaginable result of 


such survey of the northern and eastern boundaries, as is 
authorized by the 5th article of the treaty of Ghent, be- 
long, respectively, in sovereignty and property, to the 
said State and to the said Commonwealth.” 

t Resolved, That the Government of the United States 


longs to that Government? The Federal Court, to be 
sure, according to: the modern doctrine!] of the States 
composing the Union, to.any foreign power; or to deprive 
the State of any land, or other-property, without the con- 
sent of such State, previously obtained, of the States of 
Massachusetts and Maine, would bea violation of the 
rights of jurisdiction and property, belonging respective- 
ly to the said States, and secured to them by the Federal 
constitution; and that any act purporting’ to have such 
effect, would be wholly null and void, and in no way obli- 
gatory upon the Government or people of either of the 
said States.” f 


The foregoing declaration is distinctly repeated in an- 
other resolution immediately following the above. The 
State of Maine adopted the following resolves on the 
same subject : 


¢* Resolved, That the convention of September, 1827, 
tended to violate the constitution of the United States, 
and to impair the sovereign rights and powers of the State 
of Maine, and that, Maine is not hound by the constitu- 
tion to submit to the decision which is or shall be made 
under the convention. , ; 

«¢ Resolved, In the opinion of the Legislature that the 
decision of the King of the Netherlands cannot and ought 
not to be considered as obligatory upon the Government 
of the United States, either upon the principles of right, 
justice, or honor. 

~< Resolved, further, for the reasons before stated, that 
no division made by any umpire under any circumstances, 
if the decision dismembers a State, has, or can have, any 
constitutional force or obligation upon the State thus dis- 
membered, unless the State adopt and sanction the de- 
cision.” i 

Besides the purpose for which the resolutions are quot- 
ed, the following deductions clearly result: both States 
assert their sovereignty, and if their territory and jurisdic- 
tion cannot be parted with without their consent, by the 
General Government, then that Government is not a unit. 
If the Slates have sovereignty enough to prevent a dis- 


memberment of their territory, because such act would be | 


unconstitutional, then they have it for any other unconsti- 
tutional act, and the doctrine that the General Govern- 
ment acts not upon the States, but upon the people indi- 
vidually, will apply as strongly to the one case as the other; 


so that every citizen in a State (leaving not a man in it, 


whereby it would be completely destroyed,) might-be 
hung for treason, as well for attempting to prevent the 
dismemberment of his State as for any other unconstitu- 
tional cause. These two States have judged for them- 
selves, and adopted their own mode of nullifying a law; 
and unless the doctrine in the celebrated case of the far- 
mer and the lawyer, or rather, the ox and the bull, be ap- 
plied to poor South Carolina alone, they at least ought to 
shut their mouths. t 


Mr. WICKLIFFE was anxious to bring this debate to i 


a close, and proposed that, by unanimous consent, the mo- 
tion for reconsideration should be laid upon the table. 

Mr. ADAMS said that he should not have said a word 
on the subject, but from an imperious sense of duty. And 
though he had been desirous that a direct vote should be 
taken, he was willing, as a concession made in the spirit 
of harmony, to waive his call for the yeas and nays, and 
consent that the motion should be laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER said that if no gentleman objected the 
motion would be laid upon the table. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, objected. 

And the hour allotted to resolutions having expired, the 
subject was laid over. - ; 

The House then passed to the orders of the day, and 


has no constitutional right to cede any portion of the ter-;went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. Wayyr in the 
ritory [the oft repeated question may be asked, who is tojchair, on : 
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THE TARIFF BILL. 


The question which came up from yesterday, was on 
the amendments proposed by Mr. Warre, of New York. 
- The first amendment offered by him, was in the first 
section of the bill. 

Mr. Warre’s amendment went to make the reduction 
of the duty on raw wool, and on twist and yarn, more gra- 
as to be as follows: 

35 per cent. until 2d of March, 1834. 
30 do. do. 1835. 
25 do. do. 1836. 
20 do. therehfter (a permanent duty.) 

Mr. ROOT said, the amendment of his. colleague pro- 
‘posed to extend the period of the reduction of the duty, 
and leave it at least five per cent. more than was proposed 
‘by the bill, By the act of the last session, the duty on un- 
manufactured wool was fixed at four per cent. per pound 
specific, and forty per cent. ad valorem. The average 
cost of imported wool might be estimated at twenty cents 
per pound.: Upon that estimate the duty would be twelve 
cents. per pound, or sixty per cent. The duty on woollen 
manufactures was fixed by the same act at fifty per cent. 
He proposed that the reduction of duty on the raw ma- 
terial, and the manufactured article, should be made now 
When the duty on woollens was thirty 
per cent., the duty on wool should be forty per cent. The 


“reason of this proportion was obvious. Wool was the pro- 


‘duce of agriculture, of land and labor combined. The 
grand staple of this country was land, it-was our cheapest 
‘and most abundant article, and instead of it, the dearest and 
‘scarcest article, labor, should be encouraged. It was the 
sound policy of all Governments to encourage their own, 
In England, population 
was more abundant than land. Labor was, therefore, 
cheap, and their policy was to protect labor and‘ to en- 
courage the demand for the article of which they had the 
greatest supply. They encouraged the importation of raw 
materials in order to give employment to their surplus la- 


‘bor, which{could not be directed to tilling the ground, be- 


cause they had not ground to till. But the policy which 
would be wise for England was not adapted to our situa- 
tion. Here labor was extravagantly high in proportion to 
the price of land. Why should we induce the importa- 
tion of raw materials? Are there not vast tracts of vacant 
land for the employment of our population? Is it for the 
purpose of encouraging the emigration of foreigners to 
build up towns under our protecting policy, and to fill them 
With inhabitants who would rather raise the union flag of 
Great Britain, than the star spangled banner? If there 


. Was no adequate protection upon wool the boasted Ameri- 


a 


can system becomes an European system. When any at- 
tempt had been made to raise the duty on wool, the ma- 
nufacturers had exclaimed that we were ruining their bu- 
siness. The truth is, they can import wool without duty 
cheaper than our farmers are willing to raise it, because 
the German farmers, to say nothing of Spanish wool, 
which is raised from flocks which roam almost entirely 
over that kingdom, are in the habit of being satisfied with 


more scanty earnings than our free and independent po- 
“pulation. 


In this bill the agricultural interest of the na- 
tion has been overlooked for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers. Our farmers are to be offered up asa sacrifice to 
allay the burning avarice of the manufacturers. Indigo 
and sumac, productions of our own soil, are to be import- 
ed free of duty, as an offering to the manufacturing inter- 
est. To avert their threats, even the duty of three cents 
per pound on cotton was to be given up. He would not 
move the restoration of that duty, as he was not the re- 
presentative of cotton growers. But the principle of sa- 
crificing the agricultural to the manufacturing interest 
went through the whole bill. Mr. R. then moved to 
amend the amendment by striking out thirty and inserting 


® 


forty per cent. in the first part of the-amendment... "The 
motion was lost: Yeas 61, nays 60, the Cuazr voting. in 
the negative. Ve ks ot 

The question recurring on Mr. Warre’s amendment, 

After some remarks from Mr. STEWART, in whiclthe 
insisted that twenty-five or twenty per cent. on wool was 
no protection, and that as the duty was merely for reve- 
nue, he preferred twenty to twenty-five per cent: 

Mr. BURGES followed, and further illustrated the same 
view. . 

Mr. ROOT then moved another amendment, so as ‘to 
insert forty-five per cent., instead of forty, as he had be- 
fore proposed for the year 1834, and intimated, in answer 
to an inquiry of Mr. Pork, that he intended to follow 
this motion, if it prevailed, by moving correspondent 
amendments to the other rates of duty proposed in Mr. 
Wauite’s amendment. 

Mr. J. DAVIS inquired whether the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Roor,] intended to follow up his amend. 
ments by an increase ofthe duty on woollens? ‘ 

Mr. ROOT replied in the negative. + 

Mr. DAVIS said the bill proposed to reduce the duty 
on woollens to twenty per cent.; he proposes to increase 
the duty on wool to forty-five per. cent. . 

Mr. ROOT said, it was his intention to fix the same re- 
lative duty on wool and on woollens as.was settled by the 
act of July last. The duty on wool by this bill was'sixty 
per cent. and on woollens fifty per.cent: . ; 

Mr. J. DAVIS did not understand on what authority the 
gentleman assumed the duty on wool, under the act of the 
last session, to be sixty per cent. During the debate upon 
that bill, the duty was stated to amount to little more than 
forty per cent. i 

Mr. HOFFMAN thought his colleague was mistaken as 
to the average cost of imported wool. He held in his hand 
a document from the Treasury, showing the importations 
for several years. Mr. H. stated the cost of three and a 
quarter millions of pounds imported’in 1831, at the varj- 
ous places whence it was imported, and said the average 
was thirty-three and four-tenths cents per pound. 

After some further remarks from Mr. Roo, the ques- 
tion was taken on his amendment to the amendment, and. 
was lost; Yeas 18, nays not counted. . 

Mr.. EVERETT, of Vermont, then moved to amend the 
amendment of Mr. Warte, so as to restore the protective 
duty of the act of last year on wool, viz, four cents per 
pound, and forty per cent. ad valorem; which was agreed 
to: Yeas 87, nays 67. 

The question then recurring on Mr. Warre’s amend- 
ment, as thus amended by Mr. H. EVERETT, 3 

Mr. POLK warmly remonstrated against its adoption, 
as going, in substance, to declare that the House would do 
nothing in the way of compromise, but would insist on 
retaining the protecting duties as they were at present in 
force. 

Mr. INGERSOLL contended that the wool interest had 
suffered most in the bill of last session, and ought now not 
to be forsaken. z 

Mr. CAMBRELENG referred to great speculations 
which had taken place in wool, and to competition be- 
tween the wool growers and the manufacturers, in conse- 
quence of the duty being raised by.a former act. If the 
amendment should be adopted, he should consider it as an 
indication that no bill was to pass, and. that we were to 
have war between the North and South. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY, of New York; now moved to amend 
the amendment of Mr. Evzrzrz, so as to limit it to the 
first year, and then to decrease the duty successively by 
one cent each year, in the specific duty, and five per cent. 
in the ad volorem duty, as follows: ; 

4 cents specific, and 40 per, cent ad valorem, until 2d 
of March, b - - 834 

3.cents, and 35 per cent, - - - - 1835 
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2 cents; and 30 per cent. - -  - - -1836 

t cent, and 25 per cent, thereafter, (as permanent 
diity. et : ` 

Pia amenamènt wa carried: Yeas 86, nays 69. 

The question being put on Mr. EVERETT’ s amendment, 
as ee by Mr. Bearpsuey, it was rejected: Yeas 72, 
nays 73. a os 

Mr. Warrr’s first amendment was then adopted with- 
out alteration; leaving the duty on wool at 

35 per cent. until 2d of March, 1834. 

30 do. do. 1835. 

25 - do. do. 1836. 
* 20 thereafter, (permanent. ) 


The question was next put on Mr. Warre’s second 
amendment, which was to the third section of the bill, and 
made’ the reduction more gradual, as follows: 

“30 dollars until 2d of March, 1834. 
25 do. do. 1835. 
20 do. do. 1836. 
And then 15 permanent. 


The amendment was agreed to, yeas 66, nays 64. 
The question next came up on the third amendment, 
which is in the fourth section of the bill, as follows: 
40 per cent. until 2d of March, 1834. 
35 do. do. 1835. 
30 do. do. 1836. 
25 thereafter (permanent. ) 


Mr. STEWART proposed to amend this amendment so 
as to restore the provisions of the act of last year, leaving 
the duty fifty per cent. 

This was negatived: yeas 75, nays 89. 

Mr. Wire's amendment was then agreed to: yeas 76, 
nays 73, 

Mr. Wurrr’s next amendment was in the eighth and 
ninth sections of the bill. 

Mr. WHITE proposed to strike out both these sections, 
and insert a provision laying a duty on cotton goods of 

30 per cent. till 2d March 1834. 
25 do 1835. 

i 20 thereafter (permanent.) 

Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, moved to amend this 
amendment so as to leave the duty permanent at 30 per 
cent. After some remarks from the mover, this amend- 
ment was rejected without a count. 

Mr. PEARCE, of Rhode Island, then offered an amend- 
ment to the amendment of Mr. Wurex, so as to make 
the duty 

On undyed cottons 74 cents the square yard; 

Dyed cottons 8} cents; except twist, yarn, and thread, 
(which were to be left as by the Tariff of 1824;) 

Í On nankeens direct from China, 20 per cent. ad va- 
orem; 

Stamped floor cloth 43 cents the aquare yard; 

Other floor cloth 124 cents; 

Matting 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

[The effect of this amendment would be to restore the 
above duties as by the act of last year. ] 

On motion of Mr. HOWARD, of Maryland, this amend- 
ment was divided; and the question taken first on the 
cottons. 

Mr. VINTON moved to rise. 
Hays 75. 

The first part of Mr. Peancx’s amendment was then 
rejected; yeas 68, nays 73. 

The second part followed without a count. 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend Mr. Wurrr’s amend- 
ment so as to leave the duty on cottons permanent 
at 30 per cent.; and to strike out ‘silk,’ as a material. 

The motion was negatived: yeas 63, nays 78. 

The committee then rose, and i 

The House adjourned. 


Negatived: yeas 72, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 


MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTIONS. 
The motion of Mr. Winns, of Georgia, to reconsider 


the vote of the House, by which certain resolutions of the 


Legislature of Massachusetts were referred to a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, and ordered to be printed, com- 
ing up for consideration, , 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed. that. the motion had an- 
swered all its purposes, and there could be no good in 
continuing longer to discuss it. He did not believe there 
were five members in the House who would yote for it, 
and he therefore renewed his motion to lay the motion 
upon the table. Mr. W. however, though with great re- 
luctance, withdrew the motion at the request. of 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, on condition that he 
would renew the motion; which Mr. D. promised to do. 

Mr. D. then said that some of the remarks which had 
fallen from gentlemen were of a nature to demand somé 
animadversion. Several of those who had addressd the 
House seemed to suppose, and indeed had expressly said, 
that Massachusetts had spoken in an improper and unbe- 
coming manner, and had used language of a violent cha- 
racter. Mr. D. denied the justice of both these charges. 
He knew, indeed, that that ancient Commonwealth was 
accustomed, at all times, and on all occasions, to speak 
her opinions openly, plainly, and fearlessly, without re- 
gard to what might or might not be the opinions of others. 
This had been her habit long before she had become a 
member of the American confederacy; and it would con- 
tinue to be her practice, so long as the free, liberal, and 
enlightened character of her institutions should remain. 
She would, he trusted, at all times, express her senti- 
ments fearlessly, and without disguise, whether her lan- 
guage were put on the records of this House or not. She 
cared not much whether, like the official language of 
other States of the Union, it was admitted upon the jour- 
nals of Congress, or refused a place there. If any invi- 
dious distinction was to be introduced, in this respect, lie 
should like to see the ground on which it was to rest. 
The States had all, at one time or other, spoken with 
great freedom, without any regard to what might be the 
opinions of that House, or of committees of that House; 
and the journals would bear him out in the assertion. 
He insisted that the paper, so far from being intemperate 
and violent, was in language quite the reverse: the Le- 
gislature had expressed its views with great propriety, 
and in a very temperate manner; its tone was firm, 
indeed, but perfectly temperate, insomuch that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr, Pork] might have saved 
himself all the trouble of “hurling” it back, and might, 
at the same time, have saved the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts from all the dismay occasioned by such a proce- 
dure on his part. 

He would say to the worthy gentleman from Georgia, 
[Mr. Cuaron, ] that the paper did not sustain the opinions 
which that gentleman had expressed to the House. It-was 
not Mr. D’s intention to interfere with those doctrines of 
nullification to which the gentlemen seemed so friendly; 
on that subject the gentleman could think and act as he 
pleased, but Mr. D. must protest against Massachusetts 
being charged with the expression of any such senti- 
ments, or any thing that sanctioned them. 

(He here quoted the words of the resolutions, and in- 
quired:] 

Did this intimate any intention of nullifying the acts 
of thh Government? ‘Nothing was further from the 
scope of the passage. All it declared was that Massachu- 
setts was not bound to sit silently, with her mouth shut, 
while a policy was proposed which went to destroy her, 
as though she approved of what was about to be done: that 
was the meaning, and the whole meaning. And how 


ithe gentleman from Georgia could so entirely misconceive, 
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or misrepresent it, as in the remotest degree authorizing 
nullification, was to him perfectly incomprehensible. 

He had felt it due to himself and to his State to make 
these remarks, in reply to what had been said by the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia and Tennessee. 

He then moved, according to promise, to lay the motion 
on the table; but withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. WILDE, who said he hoped the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] would withdraw his motion, to 
enable him, Mr. W., to make a disposition of this matter 
which would relieve the House from all further trouble 
respecting it. 

Mr. DAVIS assenting: 

Mr. WILDE proceeded: Nothing had been farther 
from his expectation when he introduced this resolution, 
than the debate to which it had given rise, unless indeed 
it was the new-born zeal for State rights which it had 
awakened in a certain quarter of the House. He was at 
first puzzled to conjecture how it happened, that a senti- 
ment which had slept so long and so soundly, had so sud- 
denly awakened; but, on further reflection, it occurred to 
him, that the uniform advocates of power were consistent 
with themselves. As they held that States had no rights 
in a conflict with the General Government, so individuals 
had no rights in a collision with the States. Nor was the 
logic of the gentlemen,,in his humble judgment, less re- 
markable than their zeal. Because it was proper that 
the most unlimited freedom of petition should be allowed— 
which he admitted—because it was proper that every le- 
gislative body should express their opinions of public men 
and measures, in whatever language they might think be- 
coming to themselves, which he did not deny, therefore, 
it was right that an individual whose conduct was reffect- 
ed on in common with his associates, and who, not knowing 
the fact, had voted for the reference, should not be per- 
mitted to reconsider and recal his vote. 

Gentlemen seemed to have prejudged his course. They 
appeared, somewhat too hastily, to have inferred that, if 

_ the vote were reconsidered, he would attempt to prevail 
upon the House not to refer and print the preamble. 
He had intimated no such thing. He had hinted,,on the 
contrary, that it might be proper for the House to refer 
and print, but that he could not be expected to vote for 
the reference of that part of it which, in his opinion, did 
injustice to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The memorials of other States, on. other occasions, had 
been cited. In these memorials, it was true, the charac- 
ter of laws passed, and the motives of majorities who 
passed them, had been canvassed with great freedom. 
Against this he had not objected, and should never object. 
Nor did he deny that great license in debate was, and 
ought to be allowed on that floor. In point of precedent, 
however, the cases did not fit. He had examined a great 
number of memorials, and he had not found one in which 
a State Legislature had permitted themselves to indulge 
in reflecting on the motives of a committee which had 
reported a measure still pending. But the question was 
not even whether this was perfectly usual and parliamen- 
tary. It was not whether the committees of the House, 
performing, under the order of the House, such duties 
as had been assigned to them, were to be exempted from 
censure, but whether they should be held to vote a cen- 
sure on themselves, and in asking to be relieved from 
such a necessity, they were told, gravely told, that their 
motion was an insult on Massachusetts. 

_Mr. ADAMS explained. If the gentleman from Geor- 
gia had not unfortunately been absent yesterday—he 
said unfortunately, because he understood it was from se- 
vere indisposition—he would have known that he [Mr. 
Avams] had begged leave to correct that expression. 
He would not be understood as saying that the motion to 
reconsider was an insult to the Legislature of Massachu- 

` sctts, because, from his knowledge of the gentleman from 


Georgia, he knew he was incapable of intentionally offer- 
ing an insult to any public body or any individual. = °° - 

Mr. WILDE resumed. He was happy that the gentilé- 
man from Massachusetts did him justice. Nothing was, 
or could be further from his mind;than an intention to 
treat the legislative body of any State with the slightest 
disrespect. What motive could he have to insult the Lé- 
gislature of Massachusetts? Men were usually influenced 
either by the hope of glory or the love of ease. Prudent 
and thriving statesmen—which he was not—animated by 
the first, could hardly fail to remember that the very re- 
spectable State of Massachusetts had thirteen votes; and 
he, who had all his life found the Jast ‘* the sin that most 
easily besets,” could scarcely avoid reflecting that the 
peace which he loved would be little promoted by bring- 
ing down upon his head the displeasure of the zealous 
and talented delegation from Massachusetts. 

So far from intending any disrespect to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, he had not imagined that Legislature 
could believé he respected them less because he had this 
much respect for himself; that he could not acquiesce in 
an unjust censure which they had beén induced to cast on 
him. Since the representatives of that State, however, 
had not considered it consistent with her dignity to allow 
him an opportunity of denying the justice of that censure 
by his vote, he would prove his respect for the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Massachusetts, by relieving them 
from the unpleasant predicament of appearing to intro- 
duce a grave question of State rights for the purpose of 
obtaining a petty triumph over an obscure individual. 
He would withdraw his motion for reconsideration, and 
in doing so, he hoped he was actuated by no worse a mo- 
tive than that of returning good for evil. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. ` 

Mr. CLAYTON requested his colleague to allow him 
first an opportunity of replying to Mr. Davis, but Mr, 
W. said he could not consent to do so. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration of the 
motion made by Mr. Prummer, on the 18th January, 
ultimo, that the House do reconsider the vote taken on 
the 17th of January, ultimo, agreeing to the resolution 
reported by Mr. Wixpz, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, by which that committee was discharged from 
the consideration of the estimates, documents, and cor- 
respondence, transmitted to: said committee by the Com- 
missioner. of the General Land Office, in explanation of 
the increased appropriations asked for the service of the 
present year in that department, and by which the same 
were referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, with 
instructions to make certain inquiries therein set forth. 

Mr. PLUMMER stated, at length, his reasons in sup- 
port of his motion to reconsider; insisting that the course 
proposed was unusual, and that it would be best for the 
committee to prefer an accusation against the Commis- 
sioner, and then call for testimony to support it. - 

Mr. WICKLIFFE declined going into the ‘subject at 
this time, or making a Wiscasset business of this matter. 
The committee wished further information, and- coid not 
get it without the power asked for. The House had 
granted it to ‘them with great promptitude, and they 
should have extrcised it before now, had not their pro- 
ceedings been suspended by a pending. motion to recon- 
sider. ‘The General Land Office had expended $20,000 
within the last two years for extra clerk hire, besides an 
increased compensation to the'standing clerks. Mr. W. 
concluded by demanding the previous question. He with- 


drew the motion at the request of 


Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, who, though entertaining no 
doubt that the Commissioner would be perfectly prepar- 
ed to meet the investigation, was in favor of granting the 
power. 
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_ -The preyious question was seconded, put, and.carried; 
and, on the main question of reconsidering, the House 
yoted unanimously in the. négative.. 
¿So the: power. to send for- persons and papers was 
granted: Ps i ; 
The House passed to the orders of the day, and once 
more resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Waxwz in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of 


: THE TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. APPLETON, of Massachusetts, moved to amend 
the. amendment offered by Mr. Warre, of New York, to 
the original bill in its eighth and ninth sections. 

[The bill proposed on cottons costing twenty-five cents 
the square yard an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent. until 
March, 1834, and then a permanent duty of 20 per cent.; 
and on all other cottons 25 per cent. ad valorem until 
March, 1834, and then 20 per cent. permanent. 

Mr. Wurrz’s amendment proposed to make the reduc- 
tion more gradual, as follows: 30 per cent. till March, 
1834, 25 per cent. till March, 1835, and then 20 per cent. 
permanent. 

Mr. Arrrerox’s amendment put the duty at 20 per 
cent. permanent, and added a proviso that on plains there 
should be a square yard duty of 73 cents till March, 1834, 
and then 6 cents permanent; and on calicoes a square 
yard duty of 82 cents till March, 1834, and then 8 cents 
permanent. ] : 

Mr, A. supported his amendment by a speech, in which 
he contended that removing the specific duty must ope- 
rate to destroy the cotton manufacture, especially that of 

rinted cotton; insomuch that the calico business must be 
immediately ruined. He believed that this country was 
supplied with all the cotton goods required for general 
consumption by our own manufacturers intrinsically 
cheaper than any other nation whatever. The capital, 
however, required was so great, that a factory turned out 
yearly goods only to the amount of half the capital invest- 
ed. He admitted that this protection was not needed on 
that particular class of cottons which we now exported; 
but as the duty was laid on all, he thought it unwise to 
take it off. The slight difference as to time, proposed by 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York, was of 
no value. Ten years was the shortest period that would 
be any cffectual relief. 

Mr. WHITE said that there would be ne need of heavy 
protection for an article we were exporting with success, 
and which was able to meet the British article in the fo- 
reign markets. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE inquired of Mr. Arrreron as to the 
existing rate of profit in the cotton manufacture: 

Mr. APPLETON replied that the Merrimac company, 
with a capital ofa million and a half of dollars, had manufac- 
tured cottons to the amount of 6,000,000 yards per annum; 
but the proportion of goods manufactured. per annum, 
was not more than 50 or 60 per cent. on the capital, on 


{tons in Mexico? in Brazil? in Asia Minor? 


would ask, was there any protection where these cottons 
went? Were there any- protecting laws. for these cot- 
Here then, 
after forty years of protection, in which the farmers of 
this country had paid an increased price for all their cot- 
ton goods, the manufacturers came forward and avowed 
that their most profitable business was supplying, not the 
home market, but nations ten thousand’ miles off... Mr. 
Ci- was for removing the- duty, and: placing their cottons 
here in our own market just.as they were placed in mar- 


[kets abroad. The Glasgow manufacturers had no’ pro- 


tection against those of Manchester; yet they, and even 
the poor people. of Switzerland, were able to compete 
with the Manchester skill and capital; and surely .our 
people could do the same. Mr. C. referred to the per- 
sonal wealth of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and 
the thriving state of the manufacturing towns, as proof 
that the business must be very profitable; deprecated 
the minimum system as deceptive; and preferred ansad 
valorem duty, as open and above board. 

Mr. APPLETON complained of the disingenuous cha- 
racter of Mr. Campnrztene’s argument, which seemed to 
assume that the manufacturers, while supplying foreign 
countries with cheap cottons, did not furnish them to 
their own countrymen as cheap. He complained of the 
personality of the reference to his own circumstances, . 
and offered to transfer to him all his profits, if he would 
give him ten per cent. per annum on his investments to 
cover loss. He spoke for his constituents, and if parting 
with all his own property: would permanently settle the 
present question, he would willingly give it up. The 
minimum system had been introduced by Southern gen- 
tlemen, and it was the unexampled success of that system 
in practice, which had rendered our cottons so cheap and 
‘so good. It was madness in the South to break down 
this interest, as it must destroy a valuable market for their 
own staples. 

Mr. BURGES said the question was, whether the cot- 
ton manufactures of this country should be preserved or 
destroyed. The 20 per cent. duty proposed by the bill 
was to be Jaid on the forcign cost of the article; and that 
would be put so low, that the duty would not amount toa 
cent a yard, although, with all the costs upon it, a yard 
of that cotton would be worth eight cents. This would 
let in floods of British goods, and prostrate our own, It 
was true that the English had reduced their protecting 
duty to 10 per cent.; but such was the maturity of the 
manufacture, and the strictness of their revenue laws, 
that that duty was a perfect barrier against all foreign 
competition. Her surplus she sent here, and sacrificed 
at any price,’ because it would be a dead loss at home; 
and, besides this, the stock of bankrupts was purchased 
undér the hammer in England for next to nothing, paid 
little duty, and was then poured into ‘our auction stores. 
If the Government intended to secure the home market, 
the only way to do so was to render the duty prohibitory. 

Mr. BOULDIN, of Virginia, insisted that the manufac- 


which business they had found a balance in their favor of |turers asked a protection which no government could 


but $57,000. ‘heir profits were four per cent. for the 
Jast six months; this, however, was a season of peculiar 
depression. In 1831, when their business had been most 
prosperous, their profits for six months had gone as high 
as 10 percent., being at the rate of 20 per cent. per an- 
num. But nothing was more fluctuating. The only 
company now at Lowell whose stock was at par, were 
engaged in manufacturing for foreign markets. In fine 
goods, the caprice of fashion was such that prices could 
not be calculated upon. / 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought that the statement just 
made presented. one of the strongest arguments that 
could be adduced against the gentleman’s own proposi- 
tion. The only successful company, it seemed, were 
engaged in making cotton for exportation. Now, he 


` 


grant. The evil of which they complained grew out of 
protection itself. The moment there wasa diminution of 
foreign supply, the manufacturer pressed on the consum- 
er: prices rose; high prices produced an over importation; | 
this occasioned a glut; prices instantly fell, and both im- 
porter and manufacturer suffered together. If 20 per 
cent. protection, added to all the cost of importation, - 
after two or three years to prepare for the change, was 
not enough to sustain the manufacture, then, in the name 
of God, let it go down. Mr, B. protested with vehe- 
mence against the square yard duty, as pressing upon the 
poor, and relieving the rich. . 

Mr. E. EVERETT now sent to the Clerk’s, table the 
remonstrance of the Lowell manufacturing company, 
which was read. 
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. Mr. E. said he had received letters from gentlemen of| man was more familiar with the manner. in which they 
the highest respectability, and- for whose veracity he ue 


would pledge his own, declaring that if the bill should 
pass-as réported, cotton manufactures must immediately 
go down: Mr. E. protested against the impolicy of destroy- 


ing so great-an interest just after it had surmounted its 


a 


first difficulties. : A fact had just come to his knowledge, 
of great importance; which was, that the British Govern- 
ment had recently levied on foreign printed cotton goods 
a protecting duty of 34d. sterling per square yard. Was 
it unreasonable that our comparatively infant manufac- 
tures should ask protection, when those of Great Britain 
herself, so affluent in capital and skill, were found to need 
it. As to the comparison between a specific and an ad 
valorem duty in making it, it must always be remembered 
that, in this country, an ad valorem duty, owing to the 
difficulty of its collection, was not in practice worth more 
than half its nominal amount. : 

Mr. WILDE replied to the remark of Mr. APPLETON, 
in respect to the minimum system, that it had not been 
introduced to protect manufactures, but to save specie 
from going to the East Indies to purchase cottons. The 
protection at first was confined to coarse cottons. That 
business being overdone, the manufacturers had gone to 
the making and printing of finer*goods. But this they 
had done'at their own risk. Mr. W. inveighed against 
minimum duties. Let the tax be open and above 
board. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, went into an explanation 
and defence of the minimum system; and _ inveighed 
against the gross fraud by which ad valorem duties were 
constantly evaded. This was the reason why so many 
specific duties had been laid, and why the square yard 
duty had been introduced. The destruction produced 
by this bill would fall, not on the wealthy manufacturer, 
but on the laborious people whom he employed, and who 
had no other capital than the hands which God had giv- 
enthem. Their wages were such as to secure to them 
the comforts of life; but if protection should be removed, 
and the establishments proceeded, they could have no 
other resort than to cut down the wages -until the labor- 
ers in this country were assimilated to the ignorant, bru- 
tal, and squalid poor, who in England shared their time 
between the factory and the poor house. : 

Mr. D. remonstrated against so fatal an injury to our 
country. The equivalent for all this was to be our get- 
ting foreign calicoes a few cents a yard cheaper. . But 
even this Mr. D. denied would be the result, because the 
withdrawing of our own goods to the amount of thirty 
millions of dollars Would inevitably operate to raise 
prices. Reduction had been tried upon salt; and was 
salt any cheaper? It had been tried on tea and coffee; 
were tea and coffee any cheaper? Who was it that com- 
plained of the duty on sugar? It was the planters of 
Cuba. And why? Because when our products pressed 
hard upon foreign competition, our protecting duty was 
paid chiefly by the foreigner. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied, denying that ad valorem 
duties depended on the honesty of invoices, inasmuch as 
the goods had to be appraised. He had endeavored to 
repress fraud, and had formerly drawn a bill for that pur- 
pose; and was still ready to go any length for its sup- 
pression. He inveighed against all square yard duties. 
Let the manufacturers say what protection they must 
have, and let them have it ad valorem. 

Mr. DAVIS denied that all the goods were appraised. 
The appraiser examined but one bale out of twenty; and 
the grossest frauds still continued. There was‘a specific 
duty on iron, why not on cottons and woollens? So enor- 
mous had these frauds been, that three-fourths of the 
American merchants had been driven out of the market. 
He was happy that the gentleman from New York would 
aid him in suppressing frauds, as he believed no gentle- 


were-committed. ; 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said there was one effectual way 
to prevent these frauds, and that was to reduce the duS 
ties to a moderate amount. However familiar he might 
be with the manner in which frauds were committed; 
he could assure the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
whenever he should see him honestly engaged in a sin- 
cere attempt to put them down, he would concur in the 
design. Pay ae 

Mr. CLAYTON, though he supposed that the testi- 
mony of a manufacturer from the South of the Potomac 
would not be entitled to the same credit as that of those 
at the North, would nevertheless offer his own testimony 
as a manufacturer, that the manufactures of the South 
could do without such a protection as was proposed by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. It might be an un- 
common spectacle in that House-to. see a manufacturer 
voting against his own interest; for he believed that, with 
many of those who voted for protection, it was a case of 
life and death. ` ~ 

ME DAVIS inquired whether the gentleman allude 
to him. 

Mr. CLAYTON. replied in the negative. s 

Mr. DAVIS said that be did, not own, and never had 
owned, a dollar’s worth of manufacturing property in his 
life. i 

Mr. CLAYTON said that, if there were any other gen- 
tlemen who wished to put a similar inquiry, let them come 
forward and he would, answer them; or he would con- 
sent that all those who were 
be excused from voting. 

Mr. APPLETON inquired whether the gentleman in- 
cluded those from the South, the value of whose cotton 
crop was, according to their own statement, vitally con- 
cerned in the destruction of the protective system. 

Mr. CLAYTON said he had not intended to produce 
any excitement, but as he was himself a manufacturer, and 
the question should be put whether protecting duties 
should be increased, he should feel bound to go without 
the bar. But he presumed he was at liberty to vote 
against himself. The existing protection gave him the 
monopoly of the State of Georgia, and -enabled him to 
make a profit of fifty per cent. on cotton cloth at ten and 
twelve cents a yard. If a square yard duty of seven and 
a half cents should be added, as was now proposed, what 
would his profit be then? The'gentlemen of the North 
wanted a law which should be equal to the advantage the 
European manufacturer had in the cheapness of food, 
&c. Now, with the duty of seven and a half gents, those 
Northern manufacturers had made cloth, and sold it at the 
door of his factory at six cents per. yard. At what rate 
could it be got, should free trade be established? The 
gentleman from Massachusetts had ‘made an eloquent ap- 
peal against reducing American labor, and compelling: 
the operatives to do without the comforts of life. “That 
very condition the gentleman so much dreaded was now 
the condition of Mr. C.’s constituents. If gentlemen 
needed such a protection to carry on their manufactures, 
why not impose the tax upon their own State, under a 
State law? Why make the South pay for it? Supposing 
Georgia and Massachusetts to be the only States in the 
Union, would it be fair to make Georgia pay a tax to sup- 
port Massachusetts? 

Tf their fields produced cloth and hats, and all other 
necessaries of life, growing on bushes, would it be fair to 
make them pay a tax on these articles for the benefit of 
Massachusetts? Would not this reduce Georgia to the 
state of a colony? If the bill would destroy the Northern 
factories, let the operatives go to the West. It was de- 
clared that the Government had aright to bring down 
the slave labor of the South to a level with the free labor 


personally interested should 


Lof the North; id est, that the Southern capital should be 


` 
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` reduced in. value till it was on a level with Northern capi-| Mr. S. went on to remark on the effect of protection 
tal. If so, it was time the South-knew it... The Southern] on the interest of agriculture; inveighed against reducing 
climate’ produced, in cotton, rice, tobacco, and sugar, | our laborers to a level with those of Switzerland and Ire. 
about forty-five millions of. dollars; and it was to get at|jland, and related an. anecdote of some: Trish operatives 
this amount that the Northern capitalist seized upon the|who had come over here, and, by continuing to live as 


Government as an instrument, and enacted the tariff law. | they had done at home, had laid up a handsome little for- f 


The South got this out of the earth by their slaves, and | tune out of their wages as factory hands. 

yet they were told that slavery was the cause of all their} After some remarks in reply to Mr. CAmMBRELENG and 
trouble. The truth was, that their slaves were, in fact, | Mr. Wiipz, Mr. S. expressed his hope that the gentle- 
the slaves of the North. It was their slaves that sailed | man from Massachusetts [Mr..Apams] would, as he had 


the Northern ships and ran the Northern spindles. Their |given notice, test the sense of the committee, by moving 


slaves. were their machinery, and they had as good a right|to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

to profit by them as Northern men had by the machinery| The debate was further continued by Mr. VER- 
they employed. _ It was not slavery that produced the| PLANCK, and Mr. CLAYTON, who made a brief re- 
depression of the South; it was the robbing the Southern|ply to Mr. Stewart; when, on motion of Mr. DEAR- 
planter of one-half he earned, to swell the profits of the | BORN, the committee rose, and the House adjourned. 
Northern manufacturer. 

_ Mr. STEWART replied that the gentleman had made 
a most excellent tariff speech. He had informed the 
House that the business of manufacturing at the South 
realized a profit of fifty per cent. He presumed it was 
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Mr. HEISTER, of Pennsylvania, presented a memorial , 


by slave labor. 
Mr. CLAYTON said that his hands were part white 
and part black; but as a white man in a factory was no bet- 


from sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, praying that slavery 
may be abolished within the District of Columbia. 
Mr. H. said he had had forwarded to him seven petitions 


ter thanaslave, the gentleman might call it all slave labor. | of the same tenor, containing the signatures of more than 

Mr. STEWART resumed. If slave labor was worth | one thousand citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the en- 
fifty per cent, why could not the South turn its labor to |actment of a law or laws for the abolition of slavery and 
manufactures? Southern gentlemon told the House that}the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

slave labor employed on cotton and rice was worth but} Although it was not likely, at this late period of the ses- 
five per cent. Ifin a factory it would bring fifty per cent., |sion, and at a time when the attention of the National 
who buta madman would keep itin the field?” Could any | Legislature is engaged on subjects of primary and para- 
man believe the two statements? Were men any where|mount importance, that any action could be expected du- 
so blind? Now he put the gentleman on the horns of a|ring its present session, in reference to the subject matter 
dilemma. Either slave labor employed on cottonand rice|of the petitions he held in his hand--yet every philan- 
yielded a profit of fifty per cent., or else manufacturing |thropist might justly cherish the hope that the time was 
did not yield that profit. The gentleman might choose | not remote when the Congress of the United States would 
which horn he liked, If slave labor was worth that price, |dcem it not unworthy of their serious consideration to de- 
why did the South complain? He should like the gentle- | vise some practicable scheme for the gradual abolition of 
man to explain. slavery, and its worse concomitant, the slave trade, in this 

Mr. CLAYTON replied that his factory was the only | District. 
one in Georgia; it might, therefore, be expected to doa| When we reflect, sir, fora moment, (said Mr. H.) on 
better business than was done where factories were so/|the gross inconsistency of the theory and practice of our 
humerous as at the North. He believed there were one | Government, and look to the sentiment contained in that 
hundred and fifty in Rhode Island. There had been a|sacred instrument, the Declaration of our Independence, 
time when these factories realized fifty per cent. that all men are born free and independent, ** with certain 
Mr. APPLETON: Never. inalienable rights, amongst which are life, liberty, and the 
Mr. CLAYTON continued. Yet those factories were | pursuit of happiness; and see that, in practice, there 
now suffering, So it will be by and by, in Georgia. /exists the most abject slavery in this boasted Jand of li- 
Others would come in, and there would be bankruptcies |berty, and that, too, at the very portals of your hall of 
as at the North. For his part he should be glad to get | legislation, and in these ‘ten miles square,” over which 
out of it, i exclusive legislation has been confided to Congress—an 
Mr. STEWART said that here again the gentleman anomaly such as this may be unhesitatingly pronounced 
had made an excellent tariff speech. Profits in Georgia | unprecedented in any country, at the present or any other 
were now enormous, but they were to come down. Yes; | period of time. : 
and what was to bring them down? Competition. This} We atl know, said Mr, H. bow the evils of slavery were 
was the very ground the friends of the tariff had always | entailed upon our country ; that it is not a matter of cen- 
taken. This had brought cottons down, though the pro-|sure, but of regret; and how delicate a subject itis to 
tection still continued. The gentleman had said that the|touch, or to legislate upon. And he would be among the 
protecting duty gave him the monopoly of Georgia. How {last of those whose misguided zeal might desire Congress 
so? Could not the Northern manufacturer come and sit |to interfere in any manner with this species of property 
down by his side; and then where was his monopoly? A | within any of the States of this Union. 

‘distinguished manufacturer from Rhode Island would| But whatever others might think with regard to the 
guaranty to any gentleman halfa million of dollars worth | propriety of petitions coming from any other source than 
of manufacturing property there at an advance of six per|from the people of this District on a subject in which 
cent.; yet at the South it brought fifty! The gentleman |they alone may be supposed to be interested, he had no 
had further said, that, although the protecting duty was | hesitation in saying that amongst the names attached to 
seven and a half cents, yet the Northern manufacturer | these petitions, there are those of men inferior to none in 
had sold cotton at six cents. According to the gentle-/ estimating the sacred rights of private property, and in a 
man’s doctrine, as the protecting duty went into the price, discriminating Knowledge of legitimate subjects to be 
they must have given the cotton away, and paid a centand a brought here for the consideration of this honorable body. 
half for the pleasure of doing so. If slave labor brought | And he would add that, in his humble belief, in common 
fifty per cent. che thought the South might, in reason, | with theirs, the fair fame and character of the whole na- 
give up something in a spirit of compromise. tion is deeply involved in the continuance of slavery and 
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the slave trade in this District; and that the subject merited, 
and he trustéd it would receive, the deliberate. attention 
and consideration of this body, at.no very remote period. 
He moved their reference, without reading, to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

» On this motion,’ Mr. MASON, of Va. demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. ADAMS desired the reading of the memorial, and 
it was read accordingly. 

The yeas and nays were-ordered. f 
Mr. MASON observed, that this memorial came fro 
persons not interested personally in the question of ne- 
gro slavery; and the language of the memorial, and the 
remarks with which its presentation had been accompa- 
` nied, referred to the existence of slavery very generally; 
and though the gentleman from Pennsylvania disclaimed 
any wish that Congress should abolish it in the States, yet 
this was but the commencement of a series of measures 
which tended to that result. It would be time enough 
for Congress to act respecting the District of Columbia 
when the people of the District should themselves re- 
quest it. ` 

Mr. ‘BATES, of Maine, moved to lay the memorial upon 
the table. ee 

. _ Mr. DENNY observed that many similar memorials had 
already gone to the same committee. ~- ` 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, said he was as much opposed 
to all impertinent interference by States not interested in 
‘slave property with the tenure of that property in the 

“slave-holding States as his colleague could be; but the 
people of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, and all the 
Northern States, were as much concerned in all matters 
relating to the District of Columbia as those of the South- 
ern States, and therefore the petition was perfectly re- 
gular, and such as the petitioners had a right: to prefer, 
and should therefore be treated as other petitions were. 

Mr. ADAMS said that he hoped the question would be 
taken, if the gentleman from Virginia should not, on re- 
flection, conclude to withdraw his call for the yeas and 
‘nays. Ifhe would withdraw it, he would confer a benefit 
upon the House and the country, by preventing a very 
unpleasant debate. Mr. A. had last session presented 
fifteen memorials of a similar tenor with this one ; they 
had all gone to the Committee on the District. A short 
report had soon followed, and then the subject was heard 
of no more during the session. Mr. A., though not in 
favor of the sentiments expressed in the memorial, was 
opposed to laying it on the table, as being disrespectful to 
the petitioners. The right of petitioning was guarantied 
by the constitution, and nothing but very extraordinary 
circumstances should induce the House to treat a petition 
with disrespect. 

Mr. JENIFER, of Maryland, after a word or two, re- 
newed the motion to lay the memorial on the table. On 
this motion Mr. ADAMS demanded the yeas and nays. They 
were taken, and resulted as follows : Yeas 75, nays 98, 

' So the House refused to lay the memorial on the table. 

Mr. MASON then withdrew his opposition, and the 
memorial was referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The House passed to the orders of the day, and again 
went into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Waxxes in the Chair, and resumed the con- 
sideration of the ` 


TARIFF BILL. ` 


Mr. WARD, of New Vork, addressed the committee 
in support of the bill. He said it-was not bis intention to 
detain the committee with any remarks of his, either upon 

„ the bill under consideration or upon the several amend- 
© ments which had been submitted to it. He had consider- 
ed the present a crisis for prompt and decisive action, and 
had made up his mind to record his vote in favor of almost 
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any modification of the tariff at this session, with aview of 
reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government, 
and leaving it to those who were in favor of taising more 
money from the people than could be wanted:to justify 
themselves to the people by their speeches if the 
And, sir, (said Mr. W.,) I should not now have r en: 
the purpose of submitting any remarks upon the bill at 
this time, but for the speech which the honorable gentle. 
man from Georgia [Mr. Wizpz] made a few dayssince on 
this bill, when he took occasion to read a paragraph from 
a Baltimore newspaper, wherein it was stated that the 
Governor of the State of New York had written to the 
friends of Mr. Van Buren in Congress from that State to 
vote against this bill. 
fied, from the explanation which that honorable gentle- 
man has since made, and 1 take great pleasure in making’ 
this acknowledgment, that he did not intend to make the 
remarks he did in any spirit of unkindness, 
one of the Representatives of this House from that-State, 
I feel it to be my duty to say that my vote on this bill will 
be, as I hope it ever has been, based upon principle, and. 
not influenced in the slighest degree by considerations of 
personal favor to any man., And, sir, I take this occasion 


for 


Tam now, however, entirely satis- 


But, sir, as 


further to remark, that if I had father a candidate for the 
Presidency, and I believed I could promote, -or even se- 
cure, his election to that high office by voting-against a bill, 
the rejection of which might hazard the prosperity of our 
free and happy Union, I have no fear that I should hesi- 
tate between duty and affection, even insuch acase. And 
I havé that confidence in the intelligence, honor, and pa- 
triotism of my colleagues, as I have in the people of my 
State, that I firmly believe they require no prompting 
from personal feeling or party considerations to enable 
them to do their duty on this occasion to their State and 
their country. 

The charge that the Governor had written the letter 
referred to is without the slightest foundation; the distin- 
guished individual now in the chair of that State ig inca- 
pable of such an interference in the legislation of the na- 
tion, either upon the great question now before us or on 
any other. . 

I feel it my duty to state that I am decidedly in favor of 
a tariff of protection. It is in mind constitutional and use- 
ful; and although it may have borne hard for a time upon 
certain sections of our country, yet I have’ never enter- 
tained the belief, that it has in any respect injured any 
portion of the nation, yet Lam so much’ attached- tò the 
Union, that I would unhesitatingly: (without abandoning 
the right to protect domestic industry, by countervailing 
forcign legislation, ) reduce the rate of duties to the re- 
quirements of the Government. It is an abuse of the pro- 
tecting principle to apply it to raise a revenue not needed. 

I had the honor of a seat in this House in 1828, and I 
take pleasure in stating that I recorded my vote against. 
the act of that year, because I then considered that sufi- 
cient protection was given to every interest under the act 
of 1824, and because F considered, and subsequent events 
have satisfied me of the fact, that that bill was brought 
before us with a view to political effect, and to have a di- 
rect bearing on the then pending presidential ‘election. 
And I religiously believe that we should not now have 
been involved in the difficulties we are, had it not been for 
the passage of that act. I have always entertained the 
opinion that no national measure should be connected in 
the slightest degree with the polities of the day; that le- 


gislating for particular occasions and te carry particular 


points, was as unjust as.it was mischievous. _ ; 
During the debate on the bill under consideration we 
have heard gentlemen upon this floor allege (as their prin- 
cipal reagon why they should vote for or against this: bill) 
that they considered themselyes bound to sustain the in- 
terest of their immediate constituents; and whilst I beliéve 
that they were actuated by the purest of motives in mak- 
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ing: the declaration, o say tha 
my. judgment-we donot come here: as representatives 
solely of any particular section:of our country, or of any 
particular interest; but, on. the contrary, as the repre- 
sentatives‘of the whole Union. Partial, it is true, with 
respect to the interest ofa portion, but anxious to encou- 
rage and ‘sustain the prosperity of the whole; neither 
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respect to the condition: of the people of the Eastern, Mid- 
dle, and Western. sections: of: our country, except it be 
the operations in’ the manufacturing establishments. If, 
sir, the agriculturists are more prosperous in those sec- 
tions of the country than: thèy'are ‘at. the South, it de- 
pends, in my humble opinion, entirely upon themselves; 


bound nor allowed to sacrifice the great public interest of| for, sir, a farmer’ starting in life in these sections of the 
the country to that of our immediate constituents, even if|country of the age of twenty-one years, upon a farm of 


they. could be so unjust as (which I am proud to know 
mine.are not) to require it. 

However, since gentlemen have been permitted to 
speak. of the interests of their immediate constituents, I 
trust that I may be indulged in observing that, were my 
vote to be influenced by such motives, I feel persuaded 
that I-should be promoting the interest of my constituents 
by. voting for the bill under consideration, with the amend- 
ment recently submitted to it by my honorable colleague 
who sits before me, [Mr. Wnrrz,] which relieves the bill 
from all of its exceptionable-features. For, sir, I be- 
lieve that the existing tariff. now bears as heavily upon 
the district I have the honor to represent, as upon any 
other section of our country. I admit, sir, that the peo- 
ple in that district are not only reputed, but they are in 
fact, a thriving people, and many of them have amassed 
great wealth. 

As regards the agricultural part of that community, I 
have to observe that they now enjoy one of the best mar- 
kets for their products that we have in this country. 
Every thing that they grow upon their farms is daily sent 
to the city of New York, which is now acknowledged to 
be the first commercial emporium of this country, and 
they receive therefor, in return, the highest cash price. 
Upon the prosperity of that commercial city, upon its in- 
_ crease in wealth and population, it must be manifest that 
their hopes, and that of their children, depend; and that 
city would dwindle into comparative insignificance were 
it not for the commerce of the country; consequently the 
interest of the people in that district is intimately connect- 
ed with the interest of that great emporium. Strike that 
city out of existence, or break up or impair its commer- 


from one hundred to three or four hundred acres, will be 
constrained to mortgage it in the beginning for near its 
value, and by laboring with his own hands, and by adopt- 
ing the most rigid economy, he finds himself, at the close 
of the year, not only able to pay his proportion of the 
taxes to ‘the State and General Governments, but after 
having expended liberally for the support of his family 
and the education of his children, he has a surplus left 
sufficient to pay the interest on the debt created by him 
and a portion of the principal; and in pursuing this course,’ 
year after year, he finds himself at last, after a well spent 
life, out of debt; and he then calls his farm his own. The 
children, following the example of their fathers, pursue 
the same course, and their labors and perseverance are 
in like manner rewarded. 

If, sir, we follow those of our citizens who emigrate 
to the West; see them settle upon the land purchased 
by the scanty means they may have left after they shall 
have reached the spot of their choice; observe the forest 
fall before their axe; the ground cleared for their crops; 
the log house first built, and then, in the course of a few 
years, the more stately mansion erected to supply its 
place; and it seems to me that it must be admitted that 
their sufferings are infinitely greater than that of any por- 
tion of our Southern brethren; and yet, sir, these pioneers 
have contributed largely to the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment, and that without a murmur. . : 

I do not wish to be understood as casting the slightest 
reproach upon our Southern brethren on account of their 
alleged sufferings and grievances, nor have I adverted to 
it in the spirit of unkindness; and while I admit that they 
have had cause of complaint, yet, 1 consider that they 


cial prosperity, and you would thereby deprive them of|have not only magnified their complaints, but they do not 


their market, and the advantages they now enjoy. 

-It is perhaps proper that I should observe, in connex- 
ion with the subject, that the indirect tax which is now 
drawn from that district gnder the existing tariff laws on 
forcign articles consumed by them, will amount to up- 
wards of $100,000 annually; a sum which, it seems to 
me, wotild be paid by them with great reluctance, were 
it levied upon their lands and tenements; and yet it is a 
taxin fact, as much so as though it was thus levied and 
collected. ~ 

But, sir, notwithstanding they have heretofore paid this 
onerous tax to the Government, and that too without re- 
ceiving any thing in return in the shape of protection, 
except it be the protection given to the commerce of the 
country, and the protection extended to them by the 
strong arm of the Federal Government, in securing to 


attribute the cause to the right source. 

But to return to the subject. It appears from the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the whole of the 
national debt which remained unpaid at the commence- 
ment of the present year amounted only to seven million 
sixteen thousand dollars; a sum less than the market va- 
lue of the stock of the Bank of the United States owned 
by the Government; consequently it may fairly be con- 
ceded, that we can say we have no longer a public debt. 
The Committee of Ways and Means, in their report on 
the bill under consideration, have truly observed that, 

-« The time and the occasion, whilst they are fitted to 
awaken the noblest feelings of the patriot, and to give 
confidence and ardor to the principles and -hopes.of every 
friend of republican institutions, call also upon us, with 
equal force, to discharge the weighty, honorable, and 


them the enjoyment of their absolute rights, d e. that of| practicable duties to which we have been cordially in- 
personal security, personal liberty, and private property, | vited by our Chief Magistrate—the removal of those finan- 
yet they have never been heard to complain of the seve-|cial * burdens which may be found to fall unequally up- 
ral tariff laws heretofore passed, and which were passed|on any,’ and ‘the reduction of the revenue to such a 
with a view to raise the revenue for the extinguishment of! limit as shall be consistent with the simplicity of an eco- 


the debt created by the war of the revolution, the war 
of 1812, and the necessary expenditure of the Govern- 
ment. ? 

it does not follow, sir, that they would bear with equal 
` patience sucha burden when these objects are accom- 
plished: and when those who administer the Government 
say of any tax upon the pedple that it is unnecessary, I 
iin unable toimagine how 1 could excuse myself for voting 
for it. 


nomical Government, and necessary to an eflicient publié 
service.’ ” 

As the Government, therefore, has more means in the 
Treasury than sufficient to pay off and extinguish every 
dollar of the national debt; and as the national revenue 
from customs and other sources will amount, under the 
present tariff law, to nearly thirty millions annually; 
whilst the annual expenses af the Government, hereafter, 
will not exceed fifteen millions annually, it seems to me 


Sir, we have heard much with respect to the condition | that no solid objection can be raised against a reduction 
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mically administered. The public demand ‘is, I: think, 
that the tariff be so constructed as to yield that amount of 
reyenue and no more; and if the tariff of :the last séssion 
shall be found, on a full experiment, to yield -more than 
that, sooner or later it must, of course, be altered. -Jn 
other words, if fifteen millions a year will administer the 
Government, fifteen millions are all which we can pérmas 
nently collect from imposts.” _ i 
This, sir, is the opinion of ove who has taken a decided 
ground against the passage of any bill at this session. 
And, sir, itis worthy of.remark, that all who have oppos- 
ed it have concurred in the same opinion. 
_ And now, sir, since this point cannot be controverted, 
why not let us set about adjusting the tariffnow? I do 
not wish to be ‘considered the advocate of the bill in the 
shape it was reported by the committee, but am willing 
to vote for the amendment proposed by my colleague, 
[Mr. Wurtz, ] and if that is not deemed by the friends of 
our manufacturing interest a sufficient protection, then I 
call upon them to present us with such an amendment as 
will afford them as ample a protection as the amount re- 
quired for the national expenditure will justify. - And, sir, 
if Lmay be permitted to take the liberty which has been 
taken by other gentlemen on this floor, that of adverting 
to the observations of gentlemen who are not members of 
this House, but who are now present, and without the 
of the next year, from five to nine millions remaining in| bar, then I can assure the committee that I have been in- 
the treasury unappropriated. And, unless Congress now | formed by a manufacturing gentleman of high standing-in 
nterposes, the receips will roll up and retain a danger-| this country, and one who has a large capital at stake in 
ous surplus in the treasury, which, it is to be apprehended, | that interest, that he could.prepare such an amendment 
may endanger the peace of the country and the perma-|to the bill as would not only be acceded to by the mem- 
nency of the Union itself, in the struggle for its distribu- | bers from the Southern and Eastern sections of the coun- 
tion. And, sir, it is a fact worthy of observation, that} try, but such an one as would afford ample protection to 
those gentlemen who now oppose this bill all -concur in| the manufacturers; and at his instance I introduced the 
this opinion. subject to the Committee of Ways and Means, and receiv- 
The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr.] ed from the chairman of that committee for answer that, 
Cuoate,} made use of the following observation in his! so far as regarded himself, he was willing to make any 
speech in this House on that subject a few days since: fair and honorable concession or compromise of the ques- 
‘c A vote of the House this morning (said that honora-| tion, Since, then, it is in the power of the manufacturers 
ble gentleman) seems to indicate that our minds are not yet| to present such an amendment, I call upon the friends of 
fully made up on the practicability, or inexpediency, or] that interest to come forward at this time with it and I will 
right, of effecting such a distribution. [Alluding to a di-| give it my cordial support. ' 
vision of the surplus funds among the States.] On thej The ohief objections which have been raised by those 
other hand, the accumulation of money annually in thej opposed to this bill against the passage of any modified 
hands of the Government is still less to be thought of. Up- | tariffat this session are, first, that the act of 1832 has not 
on this point the opinion and practice ofall modern states-| yet gone into, operation. i s 
men are decided and uniform. No Government laysup| And, sir, is that a solid objection against our acting’ up- 
gold or silver, or any other form of wealth in its coffers.” | on the subject now? I should think not. The law of the 
Unless we pass some bill at this time, reducing thej last year, it is true, has not yet gone into operation, and 
revenue, Congress ought, at least, to make some dispo-| therefore it is the same as though no law had passed at 
sition now with respect to the surplus money which will! that time in reference to it. The subject was ably dis- 
be accumulating during-the present year; and, I would] cussed in this House, which then consisted of the same 
ask, what shall be done with it? Shall we pass a law an-| members. We have therefore the benefit not only of all 
thorizing commissioners of loans to be appointed in the] the light which was communicated to us at that session 
several counties in this Union for the purpose of loaning | fresh in our minds, but we have this further and import- 
out the money to the public on hond and mortgage? No;/ant fact presented to us, and already adverted to, namely, 
for in a few years the whole landed property in the coun-j that unless we pass an act at this session, further modify- 
try would be mortgaged to the Government. Shall we, | ing the tariff, the revenue will exceed by several millions 
then, pass a law authorizing the Secretary of the Treasu-| the expenses of the Government the ensuing year. 
ry to invest it in the ‘stocks of the incorporated compa-| 1f, sir, we believe the statement made by the Secre- 
nies? No; for we should thereby interfere with the rights tary of the Treasury, and we must repose confidence 
of the citizens, and reduce their income upon the stocks! somewhere, then, sir, it seems to me that no rational ob- 
they now hold. a jection can be raised against the passage ofa bill now. 
What, then, shall be done with it? I answer, there is,]" ‘The next and principal objection which has been urged 
sir, but one opinion with respect to it; and in that opi-| against the passage of any bill at tbis session is, because 
nion all of those who have opposed; most strenuously! South Carolina has prospectively nullified the law of last 
opposed, the passage of this bill, concur. The honorable| session. -The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Coarse] makes use|[{Mr. Cuoare,] whose speech I have already referred to, 
of the following able remarks in relation to it: makes use of the following observations in relation to that 
*< E consider it to be the settled opinion of the country | objection: . : 
(says that gentleman) that the national revenue ought to < It would be mere affectation in me,” says that gen- 
be restricted to, and measured by, the necessary annualjtleman, ‘sir, to pretend not to see that this bill is intro- 
expenditure of the Government, out of debt, and econo-|duced because South Carolina has prospectively nullified 


of duties at this: time. The committee, in their report 
already alluded to.on that subject, have made use of this 
strong language: ‘¢ To this annual amount of fifteen mil- 
lions must the revenue be reduced... All beyond this must 
be a needless burden upon the people; a tax falling di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the land and labor of the coun- 
try; certainly injurious in its effects, and probably une- 
qual; enriching the treasury. only to divide and distract 
our public councils, by tempting to expenditures of doubt- 
ful constitutional right, or inconsistent with the simplicity 
of republican institutions, staining their purity and ha- 
zarding their permanency.” : 

The honorable gentleman from Connecticut, [Mr. Ix- 
GERsoxt, ] one of the Committee of Ways and Means, it is 
true, seems to doubt the accuracy of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the means now 
in the treasury for the extinguishment of the national 
debt. But, although I entertain the highest respect 
for the talents of that able representative, yet, sir, when 
his opinion is put in opposition to the distinguished indi- 
vidual at the head of the Treasury Department, and that 
opinion is confirmed by the chairman and all the mem- 
bers of that committee, except himself, I feel constrained 
to believe the Secretary. when he assures us that, unless 
something is now done to reduce the revenue to the wants 
of the Government, we shall have, at the commencement 
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the law which, we made in pari muteria, five months ago.| which the tempest vainly beats, let us disregard the as- 


The chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means does 
not, to be sure, ‘say this in his speech, or in his report, but 
there is not à man, woman, or child, in the United States, 
who. docs not know it.” 

Tem free to admit that it is deeply. tò be lamented that 
resistance has been so threatened and manifested, that it 
is difficult to settle this question without adopting measures 
to which we may seem to have been driven by violence 
rather than to have been led by the calm consideration of 
political wisdom. But this imputation, which the folly or 
the pride of others may cast upon us, ought not to shake 
our firmness. We ought to do right, and disregard what 
may be thought or said of our motives. We ought to 
proceed to that adjustment of a great measure which the 
condition of the. country and the welfare of the whole 
may seem to demand. 

Again, it has been stated.on this floor, during the course 
of the debate, that the President does not desire the pas- 
sage of the bill at this session; and this has been urged 
by those opposed to the measure as another objection 
against it. ` f 

There is not, in my opinion, the slightest foundation for 
this last objection, because it is well known that, in his 
message which he sent to both Houses of Congress in 
December last, after adverting to the fact, and congra- 
tulating his fellow-citizens on the near approach of the 
extinguishment of the public debt, he recommended the 
subject to Congress in the following words: 

‘* The final removal of this great burden [alluding to 
the public debt,] from our resources, affords the means 
of further provision for all the objects of general welfare 
and public defence which the constitution authorizes, and 
presents the occasion for such further reduction in the re- 
venue as may not be required for them. From the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury it will be seen that, after 
the present year, 1831, such a reduction may be made to 
a considerable extent, and the subject is earnestly recom- 
mended to the consideration of ‘Congress, in the hope 
that the combined wisdom of the representatives of the 
people will devise such means of effecting that salutary 
object as may remove those burdens which shall be found 
to fall unequally upon any, and as may promote all the 
great interests of the community. 

That part of the message which recommends a further 
reduction of the tariff was referred by the House to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and that committee in 
compliance with that recommendation reported the bill 
now under consideration, 

The President has, therefore, met the question, as he 
has always met every thing, with firmness. He is not a 
man to shrink from the responsibility he has thus assumed. 
He has discharged his duty to his country, fearless of any 
miserable imputation that folly might cast upon his mo- 
tives. And he has given the strongest illustration that 
he possesses the bold and independent bearing, the up- 
right and honorable perseverance, that the times require. 
Indecd, there scems to be but one opinion now among the 
friends of the Union with respect to that distinguished in- 
dividual, and that is, that in these perilous times, when the 
manis of change is shedding its disastrous mildews over 
our own highly favored land, that it is a source of gratu- 
lation that we have a tried and talented Chicf Magistrate 
in the chair of State, whose firmness may be compared to 
the rock by the sea shore, at whose base the mighty bil- 
lows may dash in vain, and around whose head the gather- 
ing tempest may burst without injury. 

_Nor need we fear to be reproached with cowardly 
yielding to violence and menace, in passing this bill, when 
the same reproach must fal! on him who recommended it; 
and such a reproach upon such a man would be ridicu- 
lous. No, sir, rather let us follow the example of mag- 
nanimity he has set us; like him, and like the rock 


sacred—all that we cherish and love? 
against |danger; let patriotism awake; dead to every other feel- 


saults that may be made upon. our motives; and standing 
firm and erect at the post of duty, we shall be partakers 
with him of the high rewards of patriotism—the approba- ` 


tion of our consciences, and the thanks of a country de- 
livered from anarchy and blood. “3 ; 

The President having discharged bis duty, it becomes 
those who approve of the measures he has recommended, 
to sustain him.” We have therefore much todo. But it 
has been said on this floor, that we ought not to pass a 
bill at this time modifying the tariff, because it will be al- 
leged that we have been. coerced into the measure. Sir, 
in the present crisis of our country, it may be well to re- 
view the course and the principles of sages and patriots 
of other days, and see whether, in the discharge of a pa- 
triotic duty, they feared to encounter suspicion and re- 
proach for their country’s deliverance. K 

If those men who founded our republic wavered not in 
their purpose when the terrors and ignominy of the scaf- 
fold were before them, when they knew that their blood 
must cement the foundation of the structure they reared, 
and they themselves become the first sacrifice in the tem- 
ple of liberty which they dedicated, and in which we 
worship, shall we be dismayed; we who have lived to see 
beyond the clouds that were then shrouding their foot- 
steps? Lost, it seems to me, must he be to every gene- 
rous, every patriotic emotion, who is not ready to come 
up with heart and hand to this work. There is no room 
for wavering. We are acting for our country, and our 
motto should be ** Our country, our whole country, and 
nothing but our country.” We have been told, that on 
the decision of this question, on our prudenceand energy 
may depend the existence of these States, or at least their 
Union; and to us there is no distinction between existence 
and union. . If, then, so much may depend upon our wis- 
dom, how deeply important that we now act with cool- 
ness and candor, remembering that we must answer for 
the conclusions at which we arrive, at the bar of a re- 
deemed or a ruined nation. 

We have heard it asserted in the course of this debate 
by the honorable gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinrow, ] 
who, I have no doubt, was influenced by the purest of 
motives, that he would rather see the land stained, and 
our rivers flow, with American blood, than see the con- 
stitution of the United States broken down or impaired in 
the slightest degree. Sir, I hope and trust we shall never 
live to see the happening of either event. Indeed, I 
should, so far as regards myself, much rather settle the - 
question now, and save our constitution, than that the life of 
even bne solitary individual should fall a sacrifice through 
our neglect or omission to do our duty at this time. 

From the course the debate has taken, the subject, I 
regret to say, has-now assumed a solemn aspect. -If it is 
not to be read in the solemnity with which we daily assem- 
ble, ox the voice and countenances of each member of 
this House, it will be discovered by the numerous public 
mectings held throughout our country, the agitated ‘state 
which now exists in the public mind, and by the great 
number of gentlemen of distinction who are now here 
from every section of our country inquiring what is to be 
done to save our Union. $ 

‘The cyidence is written on every heart, that we are on 
the brink of an awful precipice; and whether we shall 
escape or be dashed into the depths below, He only 
knows who rules in the heavens and governs the nations 
upon earth. 

We boast, and well we may boast, of our ancestry of 
statesmen, and heroes, and martyrs in our country’s cause 
that no soil but our own has reared; and shallwe, who sit 
here, be regardless of our responsibility, and forgetful 
that there is intrusted to us all that the patriot holds 
Our country is in 
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ing, to.every little and local interest, let us obey its holy 
impulse, and save our country. ate 
in this place-of high responsibility we must act. 

For one, I would gladly relinquish my seat to the hum- 
blest of my countrymen who would bring more prudence 
and intelligence to this momentous question.: But, while 
I say this, I would yield to no one. in sincerity of heart, 
and devotion to the peace and prosperity of the proudest 
land under heaven. : ; 

On us, at this moment, are fixed the eyes and the hopes 
of this great people; they have trembled as they foresaw 
this coming evil, but they had no power to avert it; the 
strength is delegated to us, and for them we must act. 

And not only are the eyes of our country fixed on us, 
but the friends of the Union in that State on which the 
severest of the impending evils must fall are now asking 
our protection, and look forward to the result of our 
councils with intense anxiety. 

Sir, we have heard within these walls the language and 
resentful feeling addressed to the misguided people of 
that State. Shall we feel indignation towards the majority 
of that people, or the evil counsellors that have misled 
them, and have we no sympathy for a noble and true 
hearted minority; a minority that remembers they. are 
Americans; that look upon the nation whose representa- 
tives we are, not as a foreign lord with which they may 
contract and dissolve alliances at pleasure, but as their 
own, their native land, to which they owe an allegiance 
as absolute and as dear as that which binds them to the 
spot of their birth; a minority that remembers they have 


sworn allegiance, not only toa part but to the whole of] ple, and render 


that country which all are proud to call their own, and 
who declare themselves ready to suffer all the persecu- 
tions and oppressions that are prepared for them, rather 
than swerve from their sworn allegiance? Sir, there are 
no men upon the face of the earth more deserving the 
sympathy of the brave and patriotic, whether we consi- 
der the perils to which they are exposed, or the spirit 
with which they meet it, than the friends of our great 
Union, in South Carolina. Pass this bill, and you save 
them from a state in which it is to be apprehended they 
must either engage in deadly strife with their brethren, or 
submit to an usurpation the most cruel and unrelenting. 
Sir, I confess, Lam not insensible to this claim on my 
sympathy; and while I avow my desire, by the passage of 
this bill, to give relief to them and peace to our whole 
land, I do avow that I am ready to give to the administra- 
tion of the General Government (as I trust we shall do) 
the most ample powers for their protection, that it may 
be enabled to defend this gallant and patriotic minority 
from its oppressors, and to save, with the shield of the 
Union, those who have dared to be faithful to the Union. 

And when an appeal is made to the patriotism of our 
fellow-citizens, in behalf of the institutions of our coun- 
try, when they are told that their constitution is in danger; 
that their peace and prosperity will be blighted; their re- 
publican principles trampled upon; their hopes of hap- 
piness in their beloved land forever blasted; tell them 
this, and a spirit would go forth rousing the sons of 
liberty in their strength, and millions would go forth and 
beg the privilege of dying as their fathers died, and of 
leaving to their children the legacy of a martyr’s name. 

But may we not hope, that at this time every man will 
come up with ahigh devoted spirit of patriot feeling, and 
sacrifice on the altar of the common welfare every -pre- 
judice that will weaken or distract at such a crisis? 

In such a spirit as this was the independence achieved; 
in such a spirit was our constitution framed; and both 
have been generously maintained until the present time, 
when the want of this spirit threatens to sap the founda- 
tions of the one, and blot out the existence of the other. 
_ tis a proud reflection to know that our prosperity at 
present, and our prospect for the future, all unite in 
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teaching us that we are destined to become a great, as 
we are a glorious, nation. The sun in his course shines 
not on a prouder land than ours; it visits no. happier 
clime; his beams rest on the mansion of the rich, and he 
is blessed and protected in the enjoyment of his honest. 
and hard-earned wealth. His rays shine on the thatched 
roof of the peasant, and he thanks God for his cot and 
In the arts 


with rapid steps to a high place among the nations of the 
earth. And this great charge is committed to our trust, 
to be given to posterity, with none of its glory obscured; 
robbed of none of the jewels of its crown. 

It is well known that we are making the grand expe- 
riment of self-government, and on our success or failure: 
hang the hones of a rising world. ‘There have been 
Governments styled republics, and ruled by tyrants who 
taught the people that they were free, while the chains 
were forging for their necks. Rome was a republic; but 
liberty there was only a name for licentiousness, or a 
cloak for despotism. Greece was a republic; while a . 
demagogue swayed the ignorant and deluded multitude, 
and needed but asceptre to make him a king. z 

But- where are these republics? The sepulchre of 
ñations is inscribed with their epitaph. The flames that 
consumed their foundations ‘still burn as beacons to warn 
us of their fate. They perished (as we must perish, if 
we ever perish) by their own hands. Invincible in arms, 
a world could not enslave them, while the factious spirit 
of a few spread the elements of discord among the peo- 
ed them an easy prey to a foreign enemy. 
And thus it may be with us. Sunder the cords that unite 
us together; erect each State into an independent nation; 
arouse the jealousy and ill will and contention, that would 
naturally spring from such a state of things, and the last 
ray of liberty is extinguished, 

I feel reluctant to believe that the seeds of disunion are, 
at this early period of our existence as a nation, sown in 
our republic, or thata people who govern themselves 
cannot be their own rulers; and, I trust in heaven, not- 
withstanding our present difficulties, that this Government 
will be transmitted unimpaired from generation to gene- 
ration, until the end of time. Certain Iam that there is 
none here ready to stand by and witness the prostration 
and the sacrifice of those principles in which this Gov- 
ernment was laid, and in which it has advanced to its pre- 
sent greatness. I appeal to the patriotism of this House, 
by every motive that can rouse an American heart, or 
move an American arm, to come forward (to use the lan- 
guage of the sages of the revolution,) “in that spirit of 
amity and mutual concession the peculiarity of our poli- 
tical situation renders indispensable,” and settle at this 
time the question which is now before us, and which, it 
must be admitted, has given rise to the difficulties in 
which we are now unhappily involved. I call once more 
upon those gentlemen representing the manufacturing 
interest, to bring forward their amendments to this bill, if 
any further are required to preserve the manufacturing 
establishments, eras 

1 will conclude by observing that I believe, religiously 
believe, that a more favorable opportunity will not soon 
occur again in a way tosecure a. permanent protection to 
our manufacturing establishments; for if the estimated 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury should prove 
true, and we should have, at the commencement of the 
next year, from eight to nine millions, of money in the 
treasury unappropriated, the people will call for a much 
greater reduction than is now asked for. It cannot be 
that any interest in the country is so infatuated as to ima- 
gine that an intelligent people will ever consent, for the 
protection of any particular interest, to tax themselyes 
in order to raise millions of dollars more than can be 
wanted for the public expenditure; and, I may further 
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‘ask, if-sach.a-protection could be given atthe hazard of| from men: who had not one dollar invested in any manu- 


the public peace, would it become those: who ‘hold it, to 
pe.so‘selfish:'as to require: it? And what.is there: in the 
‘work of the republic, to’ save the interest that might be 
thus«protected. from the common: ruin that would over- 
whelm-all.our interests, “all our hopes? reas 
“Mr. WARDWELL, of New York, said, thatsoon after 
“the: bill now under-discussion was reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, he had determined to give his| 
reasons at large, why it ought notto pass into a law. He 
had’ examined. its. details, and believed he understood 
some. of its provisions, and. felt himself called upon to 
state the motives which would govern him in recording 
© his+vote against it.. But so much had been said on the 
subject, and he had been anticipated in his arguments by 
so many gentlemen, that he had since concluded to re- 
main; ashe had heretofore done, entirely silent; and he 
would not now have troubled. the committee with any 
observations, had it not been that some gentlemen, not 
-being content with occupying the time of the House for 
several hours, have thought proper to give the committee 
a second, third, and even a fourth, edition of their very 
lengthy arguments. Mr. W. had, therefore, concluded 
-that the committee would not now take it unkindly if he 
_ trespagsed on their attention for a few moments. 
He did not consider himself an ultra tariff man. The 
constitution under which Congress now acts was estab- 
lished on principles of mutual concession and compro- 
mise.. It was on thése principles alone the Union must 
rest; it could not long be sustained by force. It was on 
these principles he acted at the last session in voting for 
the: tariff bill which passed by such unexampled unan- 
imity. .- He voted with the friends of the bill throughout, 
and when it became a law, no man was more rejoiced than 
himself at so important a result. Six millions of taxes 
were taken from the burdens of the people by that law, 
and he considered. it an earnest, and so he thought the 
South ought now to consider it, that after the law should 
gointo operation, and it was found that it still bore upon 
the South too heavily or unequally, thata further reduc- 
tion should be made by a subsequent Congress, having 
due regard, however, to the rights and interests of all. 
He did not suppose he should be called upon so soon, 
before even any part of that law had gone into operation, 
to vote fora much greater reduction of dutics than was 
anticipated by any moderate man at the last session of 
Congress. It appeared to hin that no circumstances 
had happened which imperiously required such further 
reductions before it was possible to ascertain the effect 
which+the law of July could have upon the country. It 
further appeared to him that the moderate men at the 
South ought not to require it at this session, Gentlemen 
fromthe South ought to reflect that this system, which is 
now sought to. be destroyed, was not the creature of a 
day or a year. ‘The duties on imports had been gradually 
increasing from the year 1816 to 1832. Large and exten- 
sive establishments bad grown up under the various laws 
‘which have, from time to time, been enacted by the Gov- 
ernment of this country. And, said Mr. W., are these 
establishments now to be utterly prostrated ina moment? 
Surely the South will not require so great a sacrifice of 
property without at least one year’s warning, Men of 
business had made their arrangements for the ensuing 
year, A large amount of property had been invested in 
the various employments of life, which are intimately 
connected with the tariff Jaws. ‘Lhe merchant had sent 
out his ships; the manufacturer had purchased his stock 
for the ensuing year, anc they had a perfect right to rely 
on the continuance of the law of July last, at least for 
that short period. 
_ Mr. W: said he had taken some pains to gain informa- 
tion on this important subject. Not from manufacturers 


facturing establishment, and who were called free trade 


teh, but who-had-ampleé opportunity to investigate and 
understand the subject: <- He'had-also, some experience 
of his own, and he did not lesitate to say, that if the bill 
before the committee should pass into a law, every cotton 
and woollen factory in the Union (excepting, perhaps, 
the one owned by the gentleman: from ‘Georgia,) [Mr, 
Czayroy,}] would be either ‘severely crippled in its 
operations, or-utterly ruined and destroyed. > 

Believing this, said Mr. W., he.could not vote for this 
bill, with its present provisions. He would, with the 
permission of the committee, read a short extract of-a 
letter which he had received on this subject. 

«Y have looked over his: [Mr. Verenancx’s] report 
which you sent*me, and cannot help thinking that the 
cotton manufacturers have not had justice done-them. I 
approved of the principle of the tariff of 1816 as a basis, 
but think that principle has not been preserved in the bill 
reported. The act of 1816 established the minimum of 
twenty-five cents per yard on cotton cloth, and sixty and 
seventy-five cents per pound on white and colored cotton 
yarn. Had these minimums been preserved I believe 
the cotton manufactories could have lived; but without 
them they must be destroyed. On bar iron the act of 
1816 enforced a duty of nine-dollars per ton, and the 
present bill proposes as the lowest, fifteen dollars. Here 
appears to me a manifest preference of Pennsylvania to 
New England.” 

But, said Mr. W., if it were now necessary to pass 
another tariff bill; if the ‘signs of the ‘times’ impe- 
riously demanded from Congress another law, reducing 
the duties still more than the act of July last, this was 
not, inhis humble judgment, such a bill as ought to meet 
with a favorable consideration. It is manifestly unequal 
in its provisions, and must be so in its effects. This bill 
proposes to reduce the duties on cottons and woollens to 
twenty per cent. ad valorem. It leaves brown sugar at 
two cents per pound, and clayed and white sugar at two 
and a half cents per pound. ‘This, the Secretary of the 
Treasury tells us, is equal to forty-six per cent. ad valo- 
rem. if, however, instead of two cents the pound weight 
it was converted into a duty of forty-six per cent. on the 
prime cost of the article, the duty might then be tolera- 
ble. On some kinds of sugars it would be about one cent 
the pound weight. Mr. W. considered sugar as one of 
the necessaries of life. Next to breadstufls, it was the 
most important article of home consumption. The poor 
people of the North depended on it for subsistence as, 
much as they did on their bread. It affords a nourish 
ment equal to that of any food. on which man subsists; 
and yet this article of food so necessary to all classes of 
people, pays a duty by this bill, according to.a statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, of forty-six per cent., 
and on some kinds of sugars, as Mr. W. believed, of at 
least seventy-five per cent, while the protective duty on 
cottons and woollens was reduced to twenty percent., 
and that on raw wool to fifteen per cent. 

Mr. Chairman: Let us compare these interests, and as- 
certain if there be such necessity of making the discrimi- 
nation as is made by the bill before us. Sugar is grown 
and made only in one State of this Union. No one pre- 
tends that it can be made with any degree of profit in any 
other State but Louisiana, and possibly in some parts of 
the “Territory of Florida. There are now engaged in the 
sugar business only about 700 men ; at the most 800; and 
a majority of these are gentlemen of fortune. ‘The capi- 
tal invested in the cotton factory business alone, far exceeds 
the capital employed in the sugar business. Cotton fac- 
tories can be established in all parts of the Union, and all 
classes of our citizens can, if they please, become more or 
less interested in them. One would naturally suppose, 


themselves; men who are interested in this question, but/thcrefore, that the greater the interest the greater the 
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protection. Buta rule thé reverse of this is adopted by 


o the bill. before us. - Now suppose, Mr. Chairman, that it 
shall be necessary to destroy these two intérests; let us see 
who. of those concerned in them would sustain the gréatest 
loss in-proportion. to the amount of capital invested. The 
land and the'slaves now employed in the sugar business 
could immediately be employed, without much expense, 
in the growing of cotton, which article, if the Southern 
doctrine be true, will immediately be enhanced in price, 
by commencing a free trade between this country and 
Great Britain. Should; however, the large manufacturing 
establishments of New England be destroyed by this bill, 
the capital employed in the erection of buildings and in 
machinery would be a dead loss both to the owners and 
to.the country. A vast multitude of men, women, and 
children, would at once be thrown out of employ, and 
many of them would have no other hopes of subsistence 
left, but in leaving the land of their fathers for the «far 
West.” The farming interests, too, sir, could not alto- 
gether escape the sad effects of so sudden a change in the 
policy of this Government. 

Mr. Chairman: There is another important „interest 
which. is protected by the existing laws, which, in my 
opinion, will be severely injured by this bill if it should 
pass into a law. I mean the tailoring business in our large 
cities. By this bill the duties are reduced from fifty to 
twenty per cent. on ready-made clothing. Time was, sir, 


when many of our citizens, and particularly the dandies of 
Broadway, considered a coat not worth the wear unless it 


was made in London. But the high rates of duty on 
ready-made clothing has prevented, in some measure, the 
importation of these articles ; and a business has grown up 
under the protection afforded by the existing laws in our 
large cities, of the utmost importance to a large number 
of the working classes of those cities, and which now to 
destroy, would deprive thousands of men, women, and 

children, of the daily means of subsistence. 
From a document laid on our tables, from the Treasury 
Department, it appears that the value of domestic cottons 
- and woollens used by the tailors in the city of Boston is 
: ¥400,000 


1,500,000 


a AOR 
The value of foreign silks, linens, and wool- 
lens, is 


Total amount, $1,900,000 
There is paid to 400 men and boys in one - 

year the sum of $201,500 

Do. 1,300 women and girls, 


Total, ; 

The value of garments made up is estimated 
„at the sum of $2,600, 000 

‘The city of Boston contains, by the Jast census, 61,000 
inhabitants. ‘The city of New York 202,000. Now, al- 
lowing that a proportionate amount of business in this 
branch of home industry is done in the city of New York, 
as is done in the city of Boston, according tothe number 
of inhabitants in each, and we shall have the following 
results: 


Paid to 1,324 men and boys, per year, $666,965 
Do 4,303 women and girls, 666,965 

Total, $1,333,930 
Value of domestic cottons and woollens, 1,324,000 
Do. of foreign materials, 4,965,000 

Total, $6,289,000 
Value of garments made up, 8,600,000 


An amount considerably excelling the amount of exports 
from the State of South Carolina. ‘These garments are 
‘sold in different parts of the. Union for home consump- 
tion. -It is from this branch of business that your navy 
and merchant ships are principally supplied. . 1 am some- 


201,500 
$403,000 


what surprised, sir, that my honorable: colleague-[Mr. 
VerrLancx] who reported this bill, should: have-over- 
looked an interest so important to the working .classes of 
his own city, and at the same time should have.imposed:a 
duty of from 46 to 75 per cent. on brown sugar," without 
which no family can be said to have the comforts of lifes 

The amount of duties: which accrued to the Government 
in the year 1831 on brown sugars was $2,145,303 37. 
By whom is this enormous tax paid? Not by the South- 
ern or Western, but by the Northern and Middle States. 
And paid, too, for the benefit of a few hundred wealthy 
planters of Louisiana. But it may be said, that if you de- 
stroy the interest in Louisiana, you destroy the market for 
many of the productions of the Western States. In like 
manner, sir, if you destroy the manufacturing interests of 
the North, you destroy the market for many of the pro- 
ductions of the Northern States. 1 would destroy neither, 
sir; I would deal out evenhanded justice to both and to 
all other interests in the Union; but I would not seek to 
build up or protect, by any legislation, one branch of 
American industry, and at the same time destroy or mate- 
rially injure another of at least equal importance. 

There is another item in this bill, although small in itself 
considered, yet it shows the gross inequality of its provi- 
sions. The duty on refined sugar by this.bill is. ten cents 
the pound, or 103 per centum ad valorem; besides. the 
encouragement which is afforded to the manufacturer. by: 
a drawback on its exportation. It would be very desiras ` 
ble to know what object the Committee of Ways. and 
Means had in view in fixing this high rate of duty. It 
cannot be that of revenue. “The duty amounts almost to 
a prohibition. The amount of revenue which will accrue 
on this article by the bill is estimated at $51,651. And, 
it will be seen, by the report from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that there was paid for drawbacks on this very arti- 
cle in the year 1831, the sum of $63,688 65. It thus 
appears, that instead of a revenue being derived from it, 
it operates as an absolute drain. from your Treasury. If 
this high duty is imposed for protection, it may be asked, 
why the necessity of this high protection? Is it one of 
those articles which will be necessary. in time of war? 
Does it at all contribute to the comfort of the Jaboring. 
classes of the country? And yet you propose by this bill, 
to continue the high protection afforded to this compara- 
tively unnecessary article, and atthe same time, withdraw. 
altogether your protection from cottons, wool, and. wool- 
lens! There are many other articles which might be 
mentioned to show the inequality and inconsistency of the 
bill; but Mr. W. said he would mention but one, and 
that was the article of spirits. Thc duty on foreign spi- 
rits, by the act of 1828, is in the average fifty-nine cents 
the gallon, or 145 per cent. ad valorem. On first proof 
spirits it was fifty-seven cents, and on second proof spirits 
it was sixty cents the gallon. By this bill the average 
duty is twenty-nine cents the gallon, and on first and se- 
cond proof only eighteen cents the gallon. Here isa 
reduction of considerably more than one-half on the arti- 
cle of foreign spirits. p 

Now, Mr. Chairman, who is so blind as not to see the 
effect of this operation? In the first place, it will have a 
tendency to increase the number of retailers of spirits by. 
increasing their profits. The price of a. glass of rum 
ever has been and ever will be the same. ‘The retailer 
of gills will reap the benefit of the reduction of the tax, 
and not the consumer; and who does not know that, if 
you increase the number who sell rum, you will increase 
the number who drink it. - F 

Reduce the tax of foreign spirits, Mr. Chairman, and 
the importation of the article will be proportionably in- 
creased. ‘The greater the quantity of foreign spirits 
which is brought into the country, the less demand there 
will be for domestic spirits. 

Now,’ sir, suppose you destroy an important market for 
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the produce of the farmer, by prosttating ‘your manufac- 
turing establishments, as in my judgment you will, if you. 
pass this bill without some material modifications; and 
suppose, by flooding the country with foreign: spirits you 
materially lessen the price. of domestic spirits, is it not 
manifest. that. the price-of coarse grain must also fall? 
Until public opinion. shall be brought to bear against 
them, domestic distilleries will be kept in operation; but 
it will be at the expense of the farmer. He alone must 
pocket the loss which must follow the reduction of duties 
on spirits as proposed by this bill. 

> If men wilt drink spirits, let those reap the benefit 
who are the most useful to their country. 

Sir, if this bill were otherwise unobjectionable, the re- 
duction of duties which it proposes on many important 
interests, are altogether too rapid and unwarranted by 
any state of things which now exists.: Can it be possible 
that the people of this nation require such a bill at our 
hands? Can it be possible that the people of the North 
would sanction its passage if they could be convinced 
that millions of property would fall a sacrifice to the un- 
just operations of such a bill? All the gentlemen from 
the South, with whom F have conversed on this subject, 
have expressed to me a perfect willingness to have the 
reduction of duties so gradual, as to meet entirely the 
views of all reasonable representatives of the manufac- 
turing interests. They say, on this subject, that all they 
desire is, an assurance on the part of this Government 
that the duties shall, in a reasonable time, come down to 


“the just wants of the Government. -And are two or three 


years a reasonable time? Can it be possible that the 
leading manufacturing interests of this country can meet 
so important a change in our legislation as is proposed by 
this bill, and survive the shock? I consider it altogether 
impossible; and I think this feature in the bill is alone a 
sufficient objection against its passage. 

I will now notice a few observations made by some 
gentlemen who have preceded me in this debate, and I 
rave done. 

A gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Denny] stated, 
a few days since, that ‘ instead of lowering the duties on 
imports, he would raise them higher.” Precisely such 
language as this have the manufacturcrs used for several 
years past; and it is what, in my opinion, has brought 
them to their present perilous situation. Until lately they 
never have been satisfied with the protection which the 
Government have, from time to time, afforded to them. 
They have been constantly endeavoring to ‘raise the 
duties higher.” And now, sir, a reaction is about to take 
place which they begin to fear, and which T fear, will 
entirely prostrate their establishments. For when a reac- 
tion in public sentiment does take place on any exciting 
subject, among a people like ours, it is always difficult to 
prevent its operating in the opposite extreme. In my 
opinion’ the manufacturers have heretofore asked too 
much. Had they been satisfied with the law of 1824, 
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rior object was the election of a president from the State 
of New York. That the delegation from that State should 
vote on this gréat question, not as they should think right 
and. just as honest- men, but with a view to this ulterior 
object. To the gentleman from Georgia I have nothing 
to say. He had made an explanation in relation to this 
subject, which, as. E understood, was satisfactory to. my 
colleagues. But to the gentleman from Maryland I must 
be permitted to observe, that he who’ is in the habit of 
imputing improper motives to others, is very likely to be 
governed by such motives himself. 

There was one other remark, however, which fell from 
the gentleman from Georgia, to which I feel bound to 
reply. He stated, if I understood the gentleman, that 
«if those in whose power it was to settle this question, 
should now fail to do it by their votes, the settlement of it 
might fall into other hands—the South and the high tariff 
men of the North might arrange this matter, and thereby 
obtain their ulterior object.” Be it so, sir. It would not - 
be the first coalition that I ever witnessed. At the last 
presidential election, in the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent, a grand coalition was formed to 
effect a political purpose. But, sir, the sovereign people 
did not see fit to sanction the bargain. 

Not one hundred years ago, a coalition was formed in 
that grand assembly of ‘learned doctors,” to which the 
gentleman made some allusion. ‘The dissection of a liv- 
ing subject was the grand object of that coalition, formed 
as it was of such repulsive materials. Every body had 
heard or read the result of that unnatural union. And 
such ever will be the result among a people who are vir- 
tuous and intelligent. Managers may make bargains, but 
unless they are founded upon correct principles, the peo- 
ple will never sanction them. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. W., Iam opposed to this bill 
with its present provisions. I cannot think that I should 
be in the discharge of my duty in voting for it, without 
very material modifications of it., I most honestly believe 
that a large share of my constituents would not be satis- 
fied with it. The South, in my opinion, ought not to 
require it of us. This great question cannot be settled 
by one Congress. We have already done much, and the 
next Congress will undoubtedly do more. Itis not the 
work of a moment. No human foresight can predict the 
effects of the bill of last session upon the agricultural, 
commercial, and manufacturing interests of the country. 
I do verily believe that this question can be settled by the 
moderate men of all parties, in a manner that will -give 
entire satisfaction to the liberal and moderate portion of 
the community. But, sir, I fear it cannot-be done at the 
present session of Congress; and, in my judgment, it 
ought not to be required or expected of us. 

I have no hope of ever satisfying the high tariff men of 
the North, nor the high toned, sensitive politicians of the 
South. The former, so far from relinquishing any por- 
tion of the protection which-they have heretofore enjoyed, 


there is good reason to believe that the present state of| have been constantly pressing for higher and greater-pro- 


things would not have existed. 

T will now notice a remark by a gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Jenrren] in relation to New York. I should 
have let it pass unheeded had he not repeated the senti- 
ment in his published speech, which I read this morning. 
The gentleman, speaking in relation to the inequalities 
so manifest in this bill, asked the question, “ Who then 
will be satisfied? New York; provided she ensure by it 
the accomplishment of her ulterior object.” The gen- 


-tleman had better not have made this expression. It was 


quite unnecessary and uncalled for. I can tell him he 
knows nothing about New York, her public men, her 
ĮI was at a loss to ascertain his 
meaning until it was explained by the gentleman from 
Goorgia (Mr. Wirnk.] 

He something more than intimated to us that this ulte- 


tection. The latter never will be satisfied with any other 
course of policy than such as will, in my humble judg- 
ment, utterly ruin and prostrate some of the most impor- 
tant interests of the nation. 

Mr. WILDE, of Georgia, further explained a speech 
which he had formerly made, and which appeared to him 
to have been generally misunderstood. . 

Mr. LEAVITT, of Ohio, said, it had been his wish, at 
an earlier period of this debate, to have presented to the 
committee some of the views which he entertained in re- 
lation to the bill under consideration. But, such had 
heretofore been the great pressure upon the time and at- 
tention of the committce, that he had not ventured, until 
now, to obtrude himself upon its notice. In rising at this 
time to participate in this debate, said Mv. L., I am fully 
aware that I labor under great and manifold disadvantages. 
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The pending bill has: been under discussion for several) 
weeks, and has been very fully and elaborately debated. 
The whole field of argument has been explored; and, he 
that would now address the committee, on this. subject, 
will find himself embarrassed by the. consideration, that 
much of what he had deemed it proper to say, had alrea- 
dy been urged by those who have preceded him in de- 
bate.. But, notwithstanding all these discouraging circum- 
stances, I feel myself called upon to state some of the con- 
sidérations which have induced the conclusion that I can- 
not yield my assent to the passage of this bill, with the 
provisions which it now contains. Representing on this 
floor a district as largely interested ‘in the. maintenance 
of a well regulated and judicious tariff as any other west 
of the Ohio, I should, perhaps, be obnoxious to the cen- 
sure of those who have honored me with 4 seat here, were 
I to remain entirely silent: on this interesting occasion. 
But, sir, I will give the committee the consolatory pledge, 
„that in the remarks which it is my purpose to submit, I 
will be as brief as the, nature of the subject will permit. 

In submitting my views of this bill, itis my intention, 
Mr. Chairman, studiously to avoid any remarks having a 
tendency to. increase the exacebration of feeling which but 
too obviously exists as between some gentlemen on this 
floor, from certain opposite sections of the Union. Iam 
sure I need not make.the protestation to those gentlemen 
from the anti tariff States who feel an interest in the pas- 
sage of this bill, and with whom, upon this occasion, Iam 
constrained, by a sense of duty, to differ, that in arriving 
at the conclusion which I have announced, I have been 
influenced by no feeling of sectional hostility, or sectional 
prejudice, In truth, sir, the only consideration which 
has created any feeling of regret on my part at the course 
I am about to pursue in regard to the pending measure, 
is, that it involves a diversity of opinion and action be- 
tween myself and some gentlemen in this House, with 
whom it has heretofore, on most occasions, been my good 

_ fortune to agree, and for whom I entertain the highest 
respect. But, sir, I should be unworthy of the responsi- 
ble trust which has been confided to me by my constitu- 
ents, were I to allow myself to be swerved in. my course 
here, by any such consideration as that to which I haye 
just adverted. 

_After having carefully examined the provisions of this 
bill, and anxiously deliberated upon it, in all its aspects 
and bearings, I have come to the conclusion, that whether 
we regard the amount, and the adjustment of the duties 
upon imports which it provides, or the time at which Con- 
gress is called upon to act, it is unfitand inexpedient that 
it should receive the sanction of this House. 

It is not m¥intention, Mr. Chairman, to go into a full or 
elaborate examination of the details of this bill. This has 
been so ably and so satisfactorily attended to by other gen- 
tlemen who have gone before me in this debate, that I 
should hold myself unpardonably intrusive upon the com- 
mittee, were 1 to attempt it. There are, however, some 
items of the bill with which the interests of my immediate 
constituents are intimately connected, and which I shall 
specially bring to the view of the committee, for the pur- 
pose of showing, that the protection proposed to be ex- 
tended to them is altogether inadequate and insufficient. 
But, before I proceed to do this, and as necessary to the 
correct understanding of my views as to the measure now 
under. consideration, I must be permitted to present a 
very briefand general outline of my opinions of the pro- 
tective system. And in the first place I would remark, 
that I have never doubted but what it was within the con- 
stitutional competency of Congress, in the adjustment of 
duties upon imports, to afford protection and encourage- 
ment to the domestic industry, of the nation. It has always 
appeared obvious to me, that this authority was clearly 
embraced in the delegation of power to Congress to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, &c., and to regulate comiherce 
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with foreign nations. The fact that such has been the 
construction given to these constitutional provisions, by 
all the departments of the Government, from: its earliest 
history, would seem to supersede the necessity of any àr- 
gument to prove the legitimacy of the exercise’ of the 
power in question. In my’ reflections upon the protec- 
tive system, Lhave therefore been unembarrassed ry. 
other considerations than those connected with its expe- 
diency. And, upon this point, I have long since artived 
at the conclusion, that it was the true policy of the Go- 
vernment to extend its fostering aid and support. to all 
such manufactures as could be successfully introduced and 
sustained in our coumry. Among these, those that should 
stand most pre-eminently meritorious, are such as are nê- 
cessary to our national defence in time of war. But, sir, 
while I have thus entertained the opinion, that a well re- 
gulated and judicious system of protection was essentially 
conducive to our national prosperity and independence, I 
have not doubted, but it might be carried tọ an extent 
that would be productive of pernicious consequences. 
This system should never be tolerated to such an extent 
as that it would produce an unnatural or a hot-bed growth 
of manufactures, or allure the rich capitalist or restless 
speculator, to invest his funds in the business of manufac- 
turing, with a view to thé realization of enormous profits, 
or the rapid accumulation of large fo s. But that 
degree of protection which is. necessary to enable bur 
manufacturers to compete fairly with the foreigner, and 
which shall enable them, with the aid of competent skill, 
and assiduous attention to their business, to realize fair and. 
reasonable profits, ought to be afforded them. It is not 
to be denied, but what Great Britain, the great work-shop 
of the world, possesses many and important advantages 
over the United States, as a mansfactuting nation. It has 
been her settled and unwavering policy, for ages past, to 
extend governmental protection to her manufacturing in- 
terests. Her tariff of duties upon articles coming in com- 
petition with her own fabrics, is prohibitory in its charac- 
ter. Her manufactures thus protected, and the skill of 
her artists, matured by time and experience, have attained 
a state of high perfection. But, this is not all: from the 
density of her population, and the nature of her Govern- 
ment, a large class of the people are in a state of degrad- 
ing dependence and want, that leaves them no alterna- 
tive, but to laber for the scantiest pence or perish with 
starvation. Hence, the price of. labor in that country is 
much reduced below what it is here, where all are left 
free to pursue their own interests, and ‘their own inclina- 
tions, in regard to their pursuits and occupations. Inad- 
dition to all this, the abundance of capital in Great Britain, 
gives her a most decided advantage over us, in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing. Capital there is worth not ex- 
ceeding four per cent., and the rich and lordly owners of 
it, who invest it in manufacturing establishments, may well 
be content to realize that amount of profit from it. But, 
in this country, to the owner of a few thousand dollars, 
such an investment, with the prospect of sucha profit, 
holds out no strong allurements. So far, then, ‘as pro- 
tection, in the form of duties upon foreign imports, is ne- 
cessary to compensate our manufacturers for the disad- 
vantages under which they labor, in contrast with those cf 
Great Britain, to that extent, and that extent only, should 
it be afforded by the Government. There is-one other 
reason, to which I will briefly advert, which makes the 
protective policy, in this country, the more necessary. Y 
allude to the commercial restrictions of Great Britain. 
Not only does she protect her manufacturing interests by 
high and prohibitory duties, but she also protects her agri- 
culture by the exclusion from her ports of all such arti. 
cles as she can produce: “Hence, all the staple produc- 
tions of thé grain-growing States of the Union are as ef- 
fectually shut out from her markets, as if the * fast an- 
chored isle”? was surrounded by some impassable barrier. 
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Without.going more- atlength into the consideration ofi protection which.we have made to the country. Such a 
the protective'system, a subject which has been exhausted | course, there’ is every reason. to believe, would have a 
and worn threadbare, by. discussions here and elséwhere, | most disastrous effect, and sensibly impede our onward 
I must adopt the conclusion that to the extent which If march in the path of’national prosperity. To illustrate 
have indicated, itis in.accordance with the best interests of| my ideas as to.this matter, permit me to suppose the case 
this nation. Such, sir, was the opinion of those eminent pa-|of a human being, laboring under a”state of excessive, 
triots and statesmen who participated in the councils and | painful, and dangerous tension.” : Sir, what would be the 
the. legislation of the country, inthe earliest periods of| course of the skilful, judicious, and scientific physician 
her history. ‘That this policy, under proper restrictions, | who:should be-called upon to proscribe for such a patient? 
so wise, so just, and so judicious, has been perverted and Would-he by powerful remedies and ministrations, sud- 
abused by the -intrigues:and arts of ambitious aspirants|denly reduce his patient from this high state of tension, 
for power, is but too obvious. Sir, it has been for the|to the opposite extreme of hopeless relaxation? No, 
last twelve years: so. mixed up with the party strifes of|sir; it would be his object, by medicines and applications 
the day, so blended with our. presidential elections, so|cautiously administered, to reduce him to the medium 
much used as.a hobby for demagogues to ride into office, | standard of healthful action. So, sir, in regard. to our 
that it were not strange if the American people should | protective policy; if it has been carried-too far, if its 
now look upon it with doubt and suspicion. Itis but a brief] cords have been too tightly drawn, it should be our object 
period since the doctriné was openly avowed and main-|to apply the remedy with great caution, and, by a gradua 
tained by one sect of politicians, that the maintenance of] relaxation, to place it upon its proper footing. Sx 
a high tariff of duties, and system of internalimprovement{ Although I had not anticipated that the present Con- 
by. the General Government, were indissolubly connect-| gress would be called upon for any further action on the 
ed; and that, like the Siamese twins, if the band which | tariff, yet, when, at the commencement of this session, the 
connected them were severed, the destruction of both must | subject wasintroduced, and a reference of it made to the 
unavoidably follow, By this theory, the people were to| Committee of Ways and Means, I had hoped they would 
be taxed without special reference to the protection of|have pursued the course which I have just indicated. Y 
the home industry of the nation, that millions might flow | had hoped they-would have carefully examined the tariff 
into the treasury, to be afterwards expended on objects{act of last July, and that'so far as it should be ascertained 
ofinternal improvement. This, sir, was, at one period, |a reduction of duty upon the protected articles could be | 
the true meaning and interpretation of those cabalistic į made, below the’ standard fixed by that act, without sa- 
words, the American System, But this system, thus un-|crificing our manufacturing interests, they would have 
derstood, however plausible; splendid, and imposing it]done so; and, by such reduction, and the needful reduc- 
may have been; with whatever fascinations and charms it| tion upon the unprotected articles, have reduced the re- 
may have been bedecked by popular declaimers; to what-| venue to such a sum as might be thought necessary to 
ever height its ephemeral popularity may have attained;|supply the demands of the Government. For myself, 
has received the stamp of popular disapprobation; and | sir; I am strongly inclined to the opinion, that experience 
they who claimed the honor of its paternity and its advo-| will prove that reductions may be made below the rates 
cacy, have failed in the accomplishment of the ends which | fixed by the act of 1832, consistently with a due regard 
it was their purpose, through its agency, to achieve. to the interests of the manufacturer; and that such an ad- 

But, Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the opinions of} justment of this subject may be made as will be satisfac- 
gentlemen as to the expediency of the protective system, | tory to all parties. But I regret to say, the bill before us 
I maintain. that a due regard to the obligations of justice, | utterly fails to accomplish this purpose. I cannot but 
and the plighted faith of the nation, forbid that we should | view it as entirely disregardful of the fate of some 
now treat it as an original question of public policy. Itjof the most important and essential manufacturing in- 
is our duty to look upon this subject with a special refer-|terests. I view it as, in many respects, anti-protective 
ence to the existing state of things; to that state of things| in its character and features. Probably such was the view 
which our past legislation has produced. Under the se-| of the anti-tariff gentlemen on the committee, -who con- 
veral acts of Congress, intended to foster and encourage | curred in reporting this bill; though, sir, in relation.to 
domestic manufactures, by affording incidental protection | my friend from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Gizmorx,} who is . 
to those interests, in the adjustment of duties on foreign | friendly to the protective system, and who also concurred 
imports, we have virtually declared to our citizens, that| with the majority of the committee, I donb not but he 
this was, and would continue to be, the settled and perma-| honestly entertains the opinion that this Wil givés suffi- 
nent policy of the country.. Sir, what has been the effect} cient protection to the manufacturing interests.. But, 
of this? Jn one portion of the Union, the pursuits and|although I have for that gentleman the ‘highest regard, 
necupations of its people had been almost exclusively jand believe that for patriotism and integrity of purpose , 
commercial; but the effect of our restrictive system has|he has few superiors, yet I am constrained. to differ. with 
been to drive them from the ocean, and compel them to} him as to the effect and operation of the bill before-us. 
embark in manufactures. Under the policy which has so} I have already intimated that I did not design’ to exa- 
Jong received the sanction of the Government, they have | mine this bill in all its details. It would be inexcusable 
changed their pursuits, and have invested millions of ca-|in me to fatigue the committee by such a course. J must 
pital in manufacturing establishments. This is more es-| however, be permitted, in a few words, to call the atten- 
pecially truc of New England than any other portion of|tion of the committee to the subject of wool and wool- 
our country; but it is true, to some extent, in relation tof lens, and the protection proposed to be afforded to them 
other parts of the Union, Even in the Western country, | by the bill under consideration. It will be borne in mind, 
manufacturing interests bave grown up that are by noj| (hat, by the act of the last session, which made a very ma- 
means inconsiderable in their extent and-importance. In|terial reduction of the duties upon these articles below 
my view, therefore, if it were even conceded that this|the act of 1828, a specific duty of four cents per pound, 
protective policy was unwise in its origin—if it were ad-|and an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent. upon all wool 
mitted that the true interests of the nation would have | costing over eight cents the pound, is imposed. -By the 
been more effectually prompted by the opposite system, | bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means, the 
still, sir, we are not at liberty to shut our eyes to the state | specific duty upon this article is entirely abolished, and 
of things which it has produced. We cannot, we ought|the ad valorem duty reduced ultimately to 15 per cen- 
not, consistently with any principles of just and rightful{tum. And on woollens it is proposed to leave the duty, 
legislation, to violate those implied pledges of continued jultimatcly, at 20 per cent. I do not forget, Mr. Chair- 
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man, that. the: amendment ‘submitted by the gentleman 


have I been an uninterested spectator. of, what. has been 


from. New’ York (Mr. Wurre]. proposes an increase of| passing there. The voice of complaint and of discontent, 


five- per, cent. upon -each of these. articles, and extends 
the period within: which the reductions are to take effect. 
If this amendment shall prevail, the duty upon wool. will 
remain permanently at twenty per centum; and on wool- 
Jens, at twenty-five per cent. I apprehend it will require 
no argument to prove that, for the purposes of -protec- 
tion, these duties will prove wholly insufficient and ina- 
dequate. In support of this position, itis only necessary 
to advert to the fact, that even the high duties imposed by 
the act of 1828, have had but little effect in checking 
the importation of these articles. In reference, then, to 
the duties proposed by the present bill, the naked ques- 
tion presented is,- whether the great interests of wool and 
woollens are to ke utterly abandoned and left to the fate 
which inevitably awaits them, if this bill shall become a 
law. It seems to me, that whether we regard these in- 
terests as intimately blended and interwoven with the 
agricultural prosperity of the country, or as connected 
with the. national defence in time of war, they are enti- 
tled to our special favor and regard. In looking into the 
various provisions of the bill before: us, I find that. an 
ample and adequate-duty. is retained on iron. I presume 
the committee, in thus providing for the iron interest, 
were governed by the consideration, that this. metal was 
essential to our military defence. Let me ask, if upon 
the same principle, the wool and woollens interest are not 
entitled to favor and protection? We are told, that in 
war, guns and swords are necessary, and that we must 
not be dependent upon foreigners for these. ‘But, sir, it 
will be in vain that you furnish your soldiery with arms 
and ammunition, and all the accoutrements of war, unless 
you also have the necessary clothing wherewith to pro- 
tect them.from the wintry blasts and the cold and ¢¢piti- 
less pelting of the storm’? In whatever view, therefore, 
Tlook upon these interests, whether in respect to their 
great magnitude and value; their intimate and vital con- 
nexion. with the agricultural prosperity of the nation; or 
their relation to our national defence and independence, 
X cannot but feel some surprise, that the committee should 
have proposed a duty that must result in their total sacri- 
fice and prostration. Me one 


which has come to us from that quarter, has not been un- 
heard by me. Ihave been disposed to give i spect- 
ful audience, and to pày it a respectful attention; without 
inquiring too astutely, whether the grievances com 
ed of were fancied or real. In this spirit, I appro i 
the consideration of the modification of the tariff, at the 
last session, and gave my vote for the bill which théen 
passed, I voted for it, as a measure conciliatory in its 
character, and as making no inconsiderable concessions 
to the South. And, may we not justly infer, from the 
strong vote it received from gentlemen representing the 
South, that they too considered it in this light? The 
provisions of that act, in contrast with those of the act of 
1828, are highly favorable to the South. It is estimated, 
that the operation of the act of last session will result in 
an aggregate reduction of the duties on imports, to the 
amount of nearly eight millions per annum. And, among 
the articles upon which, by that act, the greatest reduc- 
tions are made, is the cloth of which negro clothing is 
made, and negro blankets. These are permitted to come 
in under a mere nominal duty—a duty of five per cent. 
Sir, will gentlemen. contend. that this is no boon to the 
South, no mitigation of what they are pleased to call the 
oppressions of the tariff? 1. well remember. with what 
feelings of high ‘gratification the passage of the’ act 
of the last session was received, not gnly by myself, 
but hy gentlemen opposed to the protective ‘policy, and 
representing anti-tariff States. I rejoiced upon that 
occasion, because I had, as I thought, the best reason 
to believe, that while that act would afford competent 
protection to the manufacturing interests, it would allay 
the discontents, and quiet the excitement in the South, 
and restore once more the disturbed harmony of the 
country. That act passed both Houses of Congress by 
an almost unprecedented majority; and, as it regards the 
vote in this House, one strong item of testimony in favor 
of the justness and fitness of the arrangement of duties 
which it provided, is to be found in the fact, that the ne- 
gative votes upon its final passage, are made up of gen- 
tlemen who belong to the extremes of the two parties 
on the tariff question; of those who may be called the 


But, waiving any further consideration of the’details of |highest toned friends of the tariff, and of those, who, 


this bill, I repeat, that, believing its passage would be 
pregnant with the most fatal consequences to some of 
the most important agricultural and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the nation, unless. in its. progress through: this 
House it shall be materially modified and amended, I 
shall not feel myself at liberty to vote for it. 

I will now proceed to state some of the views which 
occur to me, illustrative of one of the positions which I 
assumed in the outset of my remarks; namely, that this 
is not the appropriate time for action, on the subject of 
the tariff. Iam free to express it, as the strong convic- 
tion of my mind, that the gentlemen from the South, and 
their free trade friends from the North, ought not to have 
brought this subject before Congress at this session. I 
make this declaration, wholly uninfluenced by any feel- 
ings of prejudice or hostllity towards the South. It is, 1 
fear, but too true, that this feeling does exist, to no incon- 
siderable extent, between the Eastern and Southern por- 
tion of our country—but, for myself, I protest that I 
have none of it. I had lived, almost from the period of 
my infancy, in the Western country, and possess, I hope, 

„some portion of that liberality of feeling, which so ho- 


both upon the grounds of. constitutionality and expedien- 
cy, are its unyielding and uncompromising enemies.’ But, 
again, sir, it should be borne in mind, that this subject of 
modifying the tariff was then laboriously examined, and 
amply debated in this House, and also in the Senate. It 
occupied the almost undivided attention of Congress for 
many weeks—and, every gentleman here can bear wit- 
ness of the arduousness of the duties of this House dur- 
ing that period. None will have forgotten how, day after 
day and week after week, we were doomed to encounter 
the noxious, I was going to say pestilential atmosphere 
of this Hall, when within it; and without, the burning 
rays of analmost midsummer sun. But the bill did pass, 
and became the law of the land, though made to take 
effect on the 2d of March next, a day to which we have © 
not yet been brought in the revolution of time. È 
Sir, itis under these circumstances that we are again 
called upon to act on the subject. The law of last session 
making very material changes in-the tariff law, sanctioned 
and passed by the very members who are. now present, 
has not yet gone into operation. And we are now called 


lupon te pass another act, making further and still greater 


norably distinguishes the great mass of the population of [alterations in our system of laying duties on imports. In 
„that prosperous and flourishing section of our Union. |view of all these acts and ‘considerations, am I not fully 
Occupying this position, 1 am constrained to say, that in [justified in the assertion that Congress should not have 
my opinion the South ought not. to have asked that the been called upon for its action on this subject, at this'ses- 
subject of the tariff should be agitated. at this session. Lision? -Isit not due to the people, is it not due to the 


am not unadvised of the state of feeling which exists 


character and standing of the Congress of the United 


in that section, in regard to the protective policy; nor States, that the act of July 1832 should be permitted to 
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take efect, to the end that we may havea practicat illus- 
tration of its bearing and opération, not ‘only upon the 
manufacturing and agricultural interésts of the hation, but 
upon its revenue? < ` 2 : aE ba 

Tam.aware that the expediency and necessity of the 
measure under consideration, is urged. and vindicated 
upon the ground that the national debt being nearly ex- 
tinguished, the act of the last session will produce a 
‘greater amount of revenue than the ordinary demands of 
the Government require. We are told that the people 
may be relieved from the payment of a heavy amount 
of taxes by the passage of this bill, and it is strongly and 
plausibly commended to our favorable consideration, by 
the adduction of this argument. It is not my purpose to 
“detain the committee with the inquiry, whether the duties 
paid upon foreign imports are justly to be considered as 
taxes upon the consumer, or whether the people are not 
amply compensated for their payment by advantages 
which accrue to them, asindirect consequences of such 
Rayment, Nor will I enter upon any examination of the 

ebateable question, whether the reduction of duties 
upon imports will decrease the revenue of the country. 
These interesting subjects have been amply ‘discussed by 
other gentlemen, in the progress of this debate; and to 
say any thing respecting them, would be only to repeat 
what has already fallen from others. But may I not inquire 
whether it be practicable for any one, no matter what 
may be his financial experience, attainments, and talents, 
to estimate, with reasonable certainty, what amount of 
revenue the act of last year will produce? Iam aware 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, (whose qualifications 
for the elevated station which he occupies, no one 
can more highly estimate. than myself,) supposes there 
will be a large surplus in the treasury at the end of the 
current year; and the enlightened committee, from whom 
the bill before us has emanated, have made known their 
concurrence ih the views of the distinguished gentleman, 
at the head of the treasury. But with all due deference, 
I would suggest, that, from the fluctuations of trade, and 
consequent uncertainty as to what may be the amount of 
imports—-from the impossibility of foreseeing what con- 
tingencies and events may happen, calling upon the Go- 
vernment for extraordinary expenditures—and more than 
all, the difficulty of determinining with accuracy, what 
may be the practical operation of a law not yet in force, 
and concerning which we can have no experimental 
knowledge, are considerations which might, at least, jus- 
tify a doubt, whether the Government will be encumber- 
ed. with the anticipated surplus in the treasury. 

The argument, therefore, in favor of an immediate re- 
duction of the tariff, predicated upon the supposition 
that the bill of last session is to give us a redundant trea- 
sury, ig not, to my mind, conclusive or satisfactory. Is 
there, then, any other fact or consideration, which calls 
upon this Congress at this session, to adopt the anomalous 
course of reviewing and repealing a law which was 
enacted by it, after great deliberation, so late as the month 
of July last, and which has not yet taken effect? I am 
aware that the State of South Carolina, acting in her 
sovereign capacity, ‘fhas adopted measures to nullify 
not only the act of last July, but all other laws for 
the imposition and collection of duties. I am aware 
too, that she threatens to put her nullifying machinery 
into operation, with all the ‘pomp and circumstance 
of war.” But certainly no gentleman is prepared to 
admit that this sort of military demonstration, this 
peaceable” process of nullification, ought to induce 
Congress to pursue- a course in relation to the tariff, dif- 
ferent from what they would have done under other cir- 
cumstances, If the tariff is now reduced, in pursuance 
of what may justly be-called the dictation of South Caro- 
lina, will it not be to sanction the legitimacy and efficacy 
of the course she has adopted, and to make nullification 


triumphant? © Sir, it was but a few days since, that at a 
public meeting in Sotith Carolina, it was openly avowed 
by a prominent orator and leader in the ranks of the nul- 
lifiers, [Colonel Preston, ] that the bold stand which that 
State had taken against the tariff had caused Congress to 
pass the act of last session, and. had been the means of 
inducing the Secretary of the Treasury to recommend a 
further reduction of six or eight millions. And what, sir, 
would be the language of the orator, if we were to pass 
the bill now before us? ‘Woiild it not be ascribed to the 
fear of nullification; and would not the people reproach 
us with having pursued an extraordinary-course ofaction in 
our legislation on the tariff, under the influence of this fear? 

But we are told that, leaving South Carolina wholly 
out of view, justice to the other Southern States which 
do not sanction the course of that State, demands at our 
hands the immediate adoption of the measure under con- 
sideration. Sir, I cannot admit the legitimacy of this 
conclusion. Let gentlemen from the South view this 
subject candidly and dispasionately, and I think they will 
concede, that, in pressing the passage of this billat this 
time, they are asking more than strict justice will warrant. 
Let.them bear in mind what they have already achieved, 
in their efforts to modify and mitigate the protective poli- 
cy, and what has already been yielded to them by its 
friends and advocates. Let them reflect, that the prose- 
cution of an extensive system of internal improvement by 
the General Government is no longer considered a part 
of its settled policy, and is not likely hereafter to afford a 
pretext for drawing money from the pockets of the peo- 
ple, to be expended for those purposes.” Let them 
moreover bear in mind what they have gained by the 
passage of the tariff act of last July: and, lastly, let them 
remember, that gentlemen on this floor, of all parties, 
and from all quarters of the Union, have united in avow- 
ing the opinion, that the revenue of the country ought 
not to exceed the wants of the Government, administered 
upon just and economical principles. Jt seems to me the 
South ought to be well satisfied with this state of things, 
and has no right either to ask or expect of the Northern, 
Middle, and Western States, a total sacrifice of their vital 
interests: Sir, I believe there is no such irreconcilable 
diversity of interests between the different sections of this 
Union, as that they cannot all exist and be prosperous un- 
der the same system of legislation. If the subject of ad. 
justment of the tariff shall be approached at the proper 
time, and in the proper spirit—in the spirit of compro- 
mise and conciliation—I doubt not but it may be settled 
upon a permanent basis, in such a manner as that, while 
the great agricultural and manufacturing interests of the 
nation shall be adequately sustained, the South shall have 
no cause or pretext for complaint. f 

In conclusion, I repeat that I cannot yield my assent to 
the bill before us, for the reasons béfore indicated, that 
the adjustment of duties which it contemplates, is unsatis- 
factory and exceptionable, and because this is not the ac- 
cepted time for action upon the subject. “A new Con- 
gress is about to come into existence under the recent 
apportionment of representation. Its members will as- 
semble here, bearing with them the will of the people on 
this important subject. The tariff act of last July will 
then have gone into. operation, and its practical effects 
upon the interests of the manufacturer, and upon the re- 
venue of the country, will have been tried by the uner- 
ring test of experience. In short, sir, they will be able 
to act upon this subject under circumstances highly au- 
spicious to its satisfactory adjustment, and will dispose of 
it, Itrust, in such a manner as that the peace and harmo- 
ny of our country shall be restored, and our glorious and 
happy Union perpetuated for ages to come. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE rose to say he declined making a 
specch on the bill. He said he would explain his course 
to his constituents in the form of a circular, on his return 
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home; andin thé mean while remonstrated with the com- 
mittee on the delay. of public business; by endless discus- 
sion on general principles involved in the bill. . 

= Mr. DRAYTON: fully: concurred in. these remarks. 
He had desired to reply to some of the speeches in. favor 
of Mr. Aprieton’s amendment, but would waive: thal 
purpose, and hoped other gentlemen would follow the 
example. ` zs 

Mr.. ADAMS then rose and said that: he had some. days 
since given notice of his determination, after the friends of 
the bill should have had an opportunity of rendering it as 
perfect as they could, to move to strike out the enacting 
clause; he would now fulfil his purpose, and would move 
that the enacting clause of the bill now before the com- 
mittee be stricken out. 

He would offer a few words in support of the motion. 
The merits of the bill, as well as its demerits, had been 
very fully argued, and he would not repeat what had 
been so well said by others. It was his opinion that nei- 
ther this bill, nor any other at all resembling it, should 
pass at the present session of Congress. There was one 
idea which he had not heard suggested by any gentleman, 
and which was a decisive reason with him why the bill 
ought not to become.a law. The bill would not, as it 
seemed to be calculated by many, reduce the amount of 
the revenue, but, on the contrary, greatly increase it. To 
reduce the revenue was the professed object of the bill. 
The reasons for passing it had been assigned, first by the 
President in his message to Congress, then by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his report, and lastly by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. But the President himself 
had recommended the measure conditionally only; if it 
should be found upon examination that the existing pro- 
tection on certain commodities manufactured in the coun- 
try was excessive, thatis, that it was greater than the good 
of the country required, that then a bill should be passed 
to reduce it. Had such an inquiry been instituted? Ithad 
not. No inquiry had taken place, and the House was 
consequently in possession of no evidence to show that 
the. present protection was excessive, Ifthe House then 
should pass this bill, which went so materially to affect 
great and wide-spread interests of the country, without 
any previous inquiry, it would not be following the re- 
commendation of the President, but the contrary. Mr. 
A. did not say that if such an inquiry should be made, 
and it should then appear that the protection was too 
great, that he should oppose a bill to reduce it; but the 
investigation was an indispensable preliminary, and the fact 
must first be established. 

There was another reason why Mr. A. should vote 
against the bill. From a certain quarter of the Union 
Congress had a most solemn declaration, made in the 
name of one of the States of the Union, and addressed 
to all the other States, that the protective system should 
no longer be carried into effect within that State. In the 
address from the convention of South Carolina to the 
people of the twenty-three other States of this Union, 
communicated by the President, with his recent message 
to Congress, are the following passages. The conven- 
tion, speaking in the name of the people of South Caro- 
lina, say: 

** We have therefore deliberately and unalterably re- 
solved, that we will no longer submit to a system of op- 
pression which reduces us to the degrading condition of 
tributary vassals, and which would reduce our posterity 
in a few generations, to a state of poverty and wretched- 
ness, that would stand in melancholy contrast with the 
beautiful and delightful region in which the providence 
of God has cast cur destinies. Having formed this reso- 
lution, with a full view of all its bearings, and of all its 
probable and possible issues, it is due to the gravity of the 
subject, and the solemnity of the occasion, that weshould 
speak to our confederate brethren in the plain language. 


of frankness and truth. Though we plant ourselves upon 
the constitution, and the immutable principles of justice 
aiid interest to operate exclusively through ‘the civil tri- 
bunals and civil functionarfes of the State;- yet wé- will 
throw off this oppression at every hazard. “We. believe. 
our remedy to be essentially peaceful. We believe:'the 
Federal Government has no shadow of right or authority 
to act against a State of the Confederacy in any form, much 
less to coerce it by military power. But we are aware of 
the diversities of human opinion, and have seen too many 


x 


proofs of the infatuation of human power, not to have - 


looked with the most anxious concern to the possibility of 
a resort to military or naval force on the part of the Fede- 
ral Government; and in order to obviate the possibility of 


having the history of this contest stained by a single drop - 


of fraternal blood, we have solemnly and irrevocably re- 
solved that we will regard such a resort as the dissolution 
of the political ties which connect us with our confederate 
States; and will, forthwith, provide for the organization 
of a new and separate Government.” 


And again, and in another passage, the convention still ` 


more pointedly say; 


~ «We will not, we cannot, we dare not submit to this 


degradation, and our resolve is fixed and unalterable that 
a protecting tariff shall be no longer enforced within the 
limits of South Carolina. “We.stand upon the. principles 
of everlasting justice, and no. human power shall drive us 
from our position.” ; pen 

Now, with respect to the peaceful nature of this re- 
medy, he never heard it spoken of but it reminded him 
of the first adventure of Gil Blas. Gil Blas had been 
furnished by his uncle with a sorry mule, and thirty 
or forty pistoles, and sent forth to seek his fortune in the 
world. He sat out accordingly, but had not proceeded 
far from home, when, as he was sitting on his beast count- 
ing his pistoles with much satisfaction into his hat, the 
mule suddenly raised her head, and pricked up her ears. 
Gil Blas looked round to see the cause of her alarm, and 
perceived an old hat upon the ground in the middle of the 
road, with a rosary of very large beads init. This was the 
object which had startled his mule, , At the same time he 
heard a voice addressing him in a very pathetic tone— 
c: Good traveller! in the name of the merciful God, and 
of all the saints, do drop a few pieces of silver into the 
hat.” Looking in the direction from which:these sounds 
proceeded, he saw, to his great dismay,: the muzzle-of a 
blunderbuss projecting through the hedge, ‘and pointing 
directly at his head. As he moved, this threatening 
muzzle moved also, still directed at his head. On look- 
ing more closely into the hedge, he perceived that it was 
supported on two cross sticks, and aimed by a figure 
having the air of an old soldier. Gil Blas, not much 
pleased with the looks of this very pious mendicant, 
hastily dropped some pieces into the hat, and clapping 
his heels into the sides of his mule rode off with all the 
speed he could from this peaceful solicitor of alms. 
This presented to Mr. A.’s mind one of the most perfect 
emblems of the pacific remedy of nullification “he had 
ever seen. > : 

But if it was indeed true, that nullification was intend- 
ed as a pacific remedy, Mr. A. had this consolation, that 
the execution of the laws was also:a“pacific operation, 
and would continue to be such, as long: as the resistance 
to it was pacific; so long as nullification was pacific, the 
resistance to nullification. would prove to be pacific too, 
and so there could be no danger that force would be used 
at all. This was one reason why Mr. A. should vote 
against the bill. Gentlemen supposed that if it should 
not pass, there: would be great danger of bloodshed; but 
there could not-be the least danger of this, provided 
those who ‘adopted the principles of nullification acted 
according to their professions and promises. It was not 
their purpose to resort to force; and as there would then 
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Indged, when he: read. over-this long list of names, all 
designating one-pècple; it reminded him of the Spanish 
Hidalgo who. knocked at the:door of an innat a late hour, 
and on a very-dark night, and being asked his name, gave 
in five-and-twenty names,-all of which belonged to him; 
but on hearing: which, the innkeeper refused to open his 
door, declating-he had not xoom for one-half of all those 
people. ae ‘ 

Did those words,. ‘We the people”.-mean nothing? 
Did those who issued this instrument lie‘in the face of the 
world? ‘Was there no such being in existence?. If it were 
indeed so, then‘’all the ideas Mr. A. had ever entertained 
must undergo an entire revolution. . If the words meant 
any thing at all, they declared.explicitly that that consti. 
tution was the work of the people of: the United States. 
Who would deny it? Who could deny it, and not give 
the lie to that most majestic corporate body, and: deny 
that it had any being? ` : 

Mr. A. had heard this Union called a confederacy: 
of States; and such was the idea put forth in the South 
Carolina address. It did not address the people of the 
Pnited States; it recognised no such people. . The con- 
stitution, according to that doctrine, was the work, not 
of the people, but of their attorneys. It was said that the 
act was the act of the States, and that this was a union of 
States. That was, in one sense, true. It was a union of 
the people, and also a union of States. The convention 
of 1787 was the result of an act of the representatives of 
States; but, as it came from their hands, the instrument 
was nothing; it had no more force or value than a blank 
indenture, not sealed. It might as well be maintained that- 
the attorney who drew an indenture was one of the par- 
ties to it, because he drew it. It was true that the States 
were also parties to it, because they had always been se- 
parate communities, and, after the establishment of the 
national independence, were still to continue so.. That 
was the reason why the votes of the people were taken in 
separate masses, and not in one. It was more convenient; 
but it was not the State who gave force to the constitu- 
tion. The convention sent the instrument to Congress, 
and asked them to submit it to the State Legislatures; but 
did the State Legislatures act upon it? No. And why? 
Because they could never use the language, ‘ We the 
people.” ‘fhey were not the parties to it; they could not 
give it their sanction; they did not pretend to act upon, 
it; they called conventions of the people to decide on the 
single question, and the people adopted the constitution, 
commencing with the words, ‘* We the people.” Ithad 
been the act of the people collected in separate commu- 
nities, but forming one people, whose sanction alone gave 
to the constitution all its power. Even had the States, 
as States, unanimously ratified it, it would have been a 
dead letter until the people had acted upon it. In fact, it 
was in this very point that the difference lay between this 
instrument and the confederation. The nullifiers would 
have them to be one and the same. The confederation 
had been created by the State Legislatures and by Con- 
gress. They went on the principle that this was not a 
Government, but a confederacy. Therefore it was first 
made by the State Legislatures, and afterwards by Con- 
gress. The people had never acted upon it at all; they 
had no. part or lot in making it; and it was because such 
an instrument was found, in practice, to be wholly ineffi- 
cient, and that it would be impossible for the people of 

‘* We the people of South Carolina, assembled in con-| this Union to live happily or peaceably under it, that they 
vention,” Re. went to work another way. . 
Mr. A. compared the two; and how did they sound?]. Here, however, Mr. A. said that he was wandering 
` In the second, he found, indeed, the same idea asin the [from the subject before the committee. 

first.. The people of these twenty-four States were the} The position he had assumed was, that the Government 

very same people as those who spoke in the constitution; | was bound to protect the great interests, all the. great 

but where was the grandeur, the moral sublimity, that |interests of the citizens. Wherever any great interest 
filled the mind. when we read the words, “ We the peo-jexisted in the community, there. the protection of Go- 
ple of the United States?” To his mind it was gone. |vernment must, of righf, be extended, But protection 


be. no need of force to execute the laws, there-would: be 
nö: force in the matter, and; of: course, no: bloodshed. 
It. was supposed that this very peaceable: and :frieħhdly 
question. might be settled without: the: intervention of 
Torce.. Mr. A. wished it might; but. he considered: it -of 
sucha nature that the question ought to be settled. -It 
ought to.be known-whether there- were any measures by 
. which a State could defeat the laws of the-Union. - For 
if there. were, and the laws might be set aside at pleasure; 
we must seek for some other form of government to live 
under, ws i 

- With respect to the doctrine of protection, South Caro- 
lina expressly declared that there should no longer be a 
protecting tariff. . Now it was Mr. A.’s firm belief that 
protection to his rights and interests was the right of the 
citizen, and the duty of the Government. What was Go- 
vernment instituted for? For protection. He repeated 
the position, that protection was the right of the citizen, 
and the duty and obligation of the Government. It was, 
on the part of Government, a corresponding duty to that 
of allegiance on the part of the citizens; and if Govern- 
ment should. wholly neglect it, the bond between it and 
the citizen was dissolved. The principle was, in fact, 
admitted by the nullifiers themselves, in the address they 
had published to the citizens of South Carolina, in which 
they called upon the citizens to support nullification by 
their allegiance, as an admitted duty. It was very true 
that that paper denied to the United States Government 
the right to claim any allegiance; it denied that any alle- 
giance was, due tq the United States by any body. But 
that, he believed, was not the opinion of a majority of the 
committee. He was confident that they believed the con- 
stitution was made by ‘We the people of the United 
States.” By way of parallel Mr. A. had placed these two 
documents side by side, and looked alternately at both. 
‘The first instrument began with these words: ‘We the 
people of the United States.” Now he would ask gentle- 
men whether these words conveyed to their mind any 
idea or not? He was speaking to men of intelligence— 
to men of feeling. What impression those words con- 
veyed to other minds, it was not for him to say; but, for 
himself, he could say that nothing short of divine inspi- 
ration conveyed to his mind an idea more sublime. How 
were the words used? They were the first, the opening 
words of the constitution; they designated the speaking 
parties; these parties it was who declared that, ‘in or- 
der to form a ntore perfeet union, establish justice, en- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and. our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for the United States 
of America,” 

If eyer there had been an assemblage of men whose 
aspect impressed the mind with the ideas of grandeur 
and of moral sublimity, it was these men, using this lan. 
guage. ; 

By the side of this paper he then placed the other; and 
how did it commence? 

“To the people of Massachusetts, Virginia, New York, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Maryland, Connecticut, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, Georgia, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, and 
Missouri: 


` might: be’-extended im: different: forms. to different inte- 
_ rests: It:was'true. that the interests of one portion of the 


.the rights of one. party were protected in this. way, the 


` this Union a republican form of Government, and shall]. 
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protect each of them against inyasion;and, on.application. 
of the Legislature, or of the Executive, (when:the Legis- 
lature cannot be convened, ) against domestic violence.” 

This, to-be sure, was a general provision, operating alike, 
on ‘every portion of the Union. But. every body.kne\ 
that, where this sort of machinery existed, the State wa 
more liable to domestic violence than they were elsewhere, 
because that machinery sometimes exerted a self-moving 
power. Sucha- power had been exerted. The call for ` 
this protection had very recently been made, and it had 
been answered; and the. power of the Union had been 
exerted to insure the owners of the machinery against do- 
mestic violence. Mr. A. would say one word more on 
this guarantee of a republican form of Government. It was 
a serious question in his mind'whether that part of the 
constitution was not at this very time on the eve of being 
called into execution. He had no hesitation in saying 
that, if South Carolina were not at this moment under 
a Government not republican, she was at avery little 
distance from it. It.deserved serious consideration, whe- 
ther the ordinance of the nullifiers had not placed South 
Carolina without the verge of republican Governments. 
When.he endeavored. to reflect upon what the proceed- 
ings of South Carolina had been, and asked himself whe- 
ther the power now. operating there. could truly be de- 
scribed. asa republican Government, be felt himself unable 
to answer the question. We should not further enlarge 
on this point at present. But it was a serious question, 
and it deserved serious consideration. `. - 

Such was the protection extended by the constitution 
to a particular interest in this Union. 

But that same interest was further protected by the laws 
of the United States.. It was protected by the existence 
ofa standing army. If the States of this Union were all 
free republican States, and none of them possessed any of 
the machinery of which he had spoken, and if another 
portion of the Union were not exposed to another dan- 
ger, from their vicinity to the tribes of Indian savages, he 
believed it would be difficult to prove to the House the 
necessity for any such thing as a standing army. What 
in fact was the occupation of the army? . It had been pro- 
tecting this very same interest.: It had been doing so ever 
since the army existed. Of what use to the district of 
Plymouth, which he here represented, was the standing 
army of the United States? Of not onè dollar’s use, and 
never had been. We would go further... ‘The army was 
not of one dollar’s value to the whole manufacturing, in- 
terest. The persons engaged in manufactures were, and 
ever had been, most orderly and exémplary in their obe- 
dience to the laws. No army was necessary to keep them 
inorder. Now the United States kept up an army of six 
thousand men. What to do? To protect the owners of 
this machinery, and to defend the settlers on our Western 
fronticr. In what had it been occupied during the last 
summer? In protecting the factories? No. In suppress- 
ing an Indian war. ' The army existed only for the-pro-. 
tection of the South and of the West. Of what value was 
it to those manufacturers or agriculturists, at: whom the 
House was going to strike by this bill? There was not 
one among the poorest shepherds who tended their flocks 
on Mr. A.’s native hills, that did not pay his quota to- 
wards the support of this army. ‘Was.not this taking 
money out of the pockets of one, to put it into the pock- 
ets of another? Yet what was the.ground of all the com- 
plaints? While. the people of Massachusetts were spend- 
ing their money to support the ‘South and the West, 
what show of right had gentlemen from the South? He 
would do the members.from:the West the justice to ad- 
mit that they said no such thing, but what right had the 
representation-from, the South to come on that floor, and 
tell them, “+ We will not submit to pay one single cent to 
protect you??? i 

But there was another great interest protected under 


community could often be protected only at the expense 
of some other portion of it. It was. the complaint of the 
nullifiers. thatthe. Government took money -out of the 
pockets of one portion of the Union: to put it into the 
pockets of. another. And,.in extending protection, this 
must always more or less be the case. But then, while 


rights of the other party were protected, equally, but in 
a different way. He would illustrate this position. —, 

In the Southern and the Southwestern portions of this 
Union, there existed a certain interest, which he need not 
more particularly designate,: which enjoyed under the 
constitution and the laws of the United States, an especial 
protection peculiar to itself. It was protected-first by re- 
presentation. - There were on that floor upwards of twen- 
ty members who represented what in other States had no 
representation at all: Mr. A. believed that it was not 
three days since he had heard it declared by a gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr, Cuayron,] that the. species of popu- 
Jation he now alluded to constituted the ** machinery of 
the South.” Now, that machinery had twenty odd re- 
presentatives in that hall; representatives elected, not. by 
the machinery, but by those who owned. it... Was there 
any such representation in any other portion of the Union? 
Did the manufacturers ask for any representation on their 
machinery? He believed their looms and factories had no 
vote in Congress; but the machinery of the South had 
more than twenty representatives on that floor. And if 
he should go back to the history of this Government from 
its foundation, it would be easy to prove that its decisions 
had been effected in general by majorities less than that. 
Nay, he might go further, and insist that that very repre- 
sentation of which he had spoken, had ever been, in fact, 
the ruling power of this Government. Was this not pro- 
tection? Was it not protection at the expense of another 
portion of the-community? If it did not literally take 
money out of the pockets of some, and put it into the 
pockets of others, still it operated in precisely the same 
way. Yes; this very protection had taken millions and 
millions of money from the free laboring population of this 
country, and put it into the pockets of the owners of South- 
ern machinery. Mr. A. did not complain of this. He did 
not say that it was not all right. . What he said, was, that 
the South possessed a great protected interest—an inte- 
rest protected by that instrument—[Mr..A. held the con- 
stitution in his:hand.]... He-was for adhering to the bar- 
gain, because it was a bargain. . Not that he would agree 
to it if the bargain were now to be made over again. 

‘This interest was further protected by another provi- 
sion of that same instrument. 

**No ‘person held to service or labor in one State un- 
der the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharg- 
ed from such service or labor; but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 

What was this but protection to the owners of the ma- 
chinery of the South. And let it be observed that a pro- 
vision like this ran counter to all the tenor of legislation 
in the free States. It was contrary to all the notions and 
feelings of the people of the North, to deliver a man up 
to any foreign authority unless he had been guilty of 
some crime. - And, but for such a clause in the compact, 
a Southern gentleman who had lost some article of his ma- 
chinery, could never recover him back from the free States. 

The constitution-contained another clause, extend- 
ing still further protection to.the same interest. It gua- 
yantied. to every State in. the Union.a republican .Go- 
yernment. $ $ ae ` wr 

‘©The United States shall guaranty to every State in 


the constitution. 


now costing it two or three millions of dollars a year. 


Of what value was -this to the manufacturer, or to the 
wool grower, if they should reason on the narrow and 
contracted principle; that'their personal interest was the 
only interest in the’ comimunity for which they ought to 


. care? On such principles, the navy was nothing to them. 


It might achieve as many, and as glorious victories as 
ever had been- won bythe wooden walls of the fast an- 
chored isle: the manufacturer was nota cent the richer 
for them. But he was obligedto pay to support the navy, 


and to pay six or seven millions, including navy and army. 


When ‘he heard gentlemen talk about reducing reve- 
nue to the wants of the Government, he wanted them first 
Pro- 
tection, it seemed, was not one of them. Well; if they 
must withdraw protection from the free white labor of the 
North, then it ought to be withdrawn from the machinery 
of the South. Let them disband their army: this would 
#0 as far as four or five millions towards reducing the re- 
The next step 
was to abolish the navy; for why should commerce and 
navigation continue to enjoy protection, when it was with- 


to specify what are the wants of the Government. 


venue to the wants of the Government. 


drawn from the other interests of the country? Well; 
when this had been done, and Congress had been so very 
generous as to give away all the public lands, what, he ask- 
ed, would remain for the General Government to do? ‘No- 
thing.. There would be nothing for it todo. The mem- 
bers might then withdraw protection from themselves by 
abolishing their pay, and there would be but one step 
more remaining, which would be to dissolve the Govern- 


ment. No Government would-be needed. Letit go back 
to its original elements-—let it go back to the States—let 


it go back to the confederation—go back to the people. 


This was the legitimate consequence of those arguments 
urged by gentlemen who would no longer submit to a 


system of protection. 
Mr. A. might sy, 


submit to the protection of your interests; as the people 
of the South had to address such language to them. 

There was another decided reason which operated with 
him against passing any bill whatever, upon this subject, 
at this time. 


The House could not pass any bill that would not, of 


necessity, confirm the ordinance of South Carolina. No 
law upon this subject could, at this time, be enacted by 
Congress, but would be received and understood by all 
parties, friend and foe, to be the triumph of nullification. 
The State of South Carolina had said that the tariff law 
was null and void; and that it should not be executed 
within her limits. And Congress immediately replies, by 
declaring that that law should not be executed any where. 
Mr. A. admitted that such a proceeding might, for a mo- 
ment, remove the questien of nullification, But it would 
be for a moment only. Let Congress permit one State 
to declare that its laws should not be executed, and sub- 
mit to have’that declaration carried into effect, and they 
would soon have States enough tell them that the laws 
should not be executed within their limits. And, with- 
out intending any reflection on South Carolina, he might 
observe, that there were States in this Union, who, if they 
should say the same thing that South Carolina had said, 
might make it a much more serious question. And the 
Wouse might take his word that they would have such 
language addressed to them. 

Mr. A. was against the passage of any thing. He wish- 
ed to see the question settled. South Carolina had made 
up an issue; she said she wished it settled peaceably. 
Mr. A. was for meeting her, and settling the question she 
had made. This Union was now tottering. It was tot- 
tering to its foundation, on the question whether a single 
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that his constituents possessed ‘as 
much right to say to the people of the South--we will not 
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State possessed the power to annul laws enacted by the 
whole Union: : He:averred that this was a question on 
which the continuance of the Union depended. It wasa 
question that must :be'settled,and this was the time to 
settle it. “There:was no timéiñ which it-could be so fitly 
and so advantageously Settled, asat this time, because 
those who raised the question declared their desire to be, 
that it should be settled peaceably... Mr. A. wished that 
it might be settled peaceably. . He believed that it would 
be, because he believed: that the nullifiers would not strike 
the first blow; and that the Government would be too 
wise and too cautious to do it; and if neither party struck 
the first blow, it must be settled peaceably. Either the 
laws would be executed, or the tariff annulled, and the 
protecting system destroyed. If that system should be 
destroyed, he would not say in what form. the question 
would come up, as a question far more serious. than was 
now made, and to be settled in reference to a different in- 
terest. At present, the interests of the South were pro- 
tected, and superabundantly protected, by the provisions 
of the constitution. Let that protection be destroyed, 
and they would find their security put in question in a 
manner not so easily gotton rid of. The notion held out 
in favor of the bill was, that it was to allay discontents. 
And the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
had delivered a very pathetic and very eloquent eulogium 
upon fear. Mr. A. had listened to it with great delight; 
but as he knew that gentleman -to be an accomplished 
classic scholar, he would venture to remind him that there 
were other virtues besides fear, suitable for the exercise 
of a patriot and a statesman, on which as just and eloquent 
eulogiums might be pronounced. Among these was the 
virtue of fortitude—a virtue, which he was under a so- 
lemn conviction that every,member of this House, and 
every intelligent citizen of this community, would at no 
distant day be called upon to exercise; in commendation 
of which he would refer the gentleman to a classic autho- 
rity, which no one better understood, or was more quali- 
fied to appreciate. He alluded to the sentiment so elo- 
quently expressed by the great Roman poet. 

Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

Non civium ardor prava jubentium. 

Non vultus instantis ‘Tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. A., Task the forgiveness of the 
committee for having detained them so long, and have no- 
thing more to say. 

Mr. JENIFER hoped the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts would either be withdrawn or rejected, un- 
til the bill should have been further amended. 

Mr. BARRINGER replied; with warmth, to the speech 
of Mr. Avams, deprecating any step that should go at once 
to test the strength and existence of the Government. 

Mr. BURGES followed, and in. the course of his re- 
marks stated that he hada resolution which he wished to 
offer, limiting the operation of the bill of last session to 
eight years. i 
. (Mr. DRAYTON, of South Carolina, replied to:Mr. 
Apams, in a strain of great warmth, as having introduced ` 
topics that must inevitably excite the most hostile and even 
furious passions. He examined the positions which he 
understood to have been taken by Mr. Apams, and which 
he condemned, as worse than nullification itself. 

Mr. ADAMS denied that Mr. Drayton had justly 
presented his argument. 

The following is a substantial report of Mr. Draxyron’s 
remarks, though defective in some of the particulars upon 
which Mr. Apams touched in his reply a few days after- 
wards:] 

Mr. DRAYTON said that, had it not been that the de- 
bate had taken an entirely new turn, and utterly incon- 
sistent with the subject before them, he should have per- 
severed in the silence which he had stated that he should 
maintain, so long as the bill was in committee; but to the 
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inflammatory remarks of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts he felt himself compelled to reply. : 
That gentleman, in the course of his argument, had in- 
troduced atopic. of a particularly delicate and: exciting 
nature, and discussed it ina manner which was calculated 
‘to engender the bitterest discord. He had thrown a fire- 
‘brand into that hail. After expatiating upon the protec- 
‘tion which is guarantied by the constitution to the vari- 
‘ous interests embraced within it, he told us that its pro- 
tection was extended to the slaves of the South, and that 
if the protection required by the manufacturers and agri- 
‘culturists of the North and East, to which they were equal- 
ly entitled, should be withheld from them, as it would 


* be by the passage of this bill, protection would be re- 


fused to the South; and they might take their own inte- 
rests in. their own hands. “He [Mr. D.] was not certain 
that he had ‘given the words of the gentleman from Massa- 
_chusetts, (ashe had taken no notes of his speech, ) but he was 
satisfied that he had substantially expressed their meaning. 

Mr. Anas here interrupted Mr.D, and said that he 
had-said no such thing. ~ 

It being now five o’clock, Mr. Wixtrams, of North Ca- 
rolina, moved that the committee should rise; but the mo- 
tion was overruled. 

Mr. DRAYTON then resumed. The remarks had been 
made; and he repeated that they were, substantially, 
what he had said. He appealed to all who had heard 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, whether he had not 
expressed, or plainly implied, that protection would be 
withdrawn from the slave property of the South, unless 
` the freemen of the North and East were protected by a 
‘tariff, which would not be the case if this bill should be- 
come a law. Had not language such as this a natural and 
necessary tendency to create discontent and inflammatory 
feelings, to excite a burst of indignation in the bosom of 
every one who heard it? If the intention of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts had been to rouse up those pre- 
judices and passions, (which should be peculiarly exclud- 
ed from a legislative body,) he could scarcely have ac- 
complished his intention more successfully. 

Mr. D. went on by observing, that well indeed might 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Barninern] 
pronounce this to be a spirit-stirring question, as the ques- 
~ tion presented by the gentleman from Massachusetts was, 
whether we were'to remain as united States, or be bro- 
ken into unconnected and hostile fragments, according to 
the rejection or the passage of a bill which, whether ex- 
pedient or inexpedient, was clearly within the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to act upon; for no one will 
doubt the constitutional power of Congress to reduce the 
quantum of protection to the manufacturers, or the 
amount of taxation to be levied upon the people. Has it 
already come to this? said Mr. D. Are we now to choose 
between the alternatives of dissolving the Union, or of 
rejecting this tariff bill? Does the permanence of our 
free and renowned institutions depend upon our granting 
as many dollars and cents for the protection of domestic 
industry as its advocates shall prescribe to the legislature? 
He could not, Mr. P. said, and would not, believe that 
motives so degrading could operate upon the people in 
‘apy section of the United States. 

After a few remarks in reply to some observations of 
Mr. Buxers on the subject of the numerous persons who 
would be thrown out of employment in the event of the 
protection afforded to the Eastern manufacturers being 
withdrawn, Mr. D. proceeded to notice another part ofthe 
speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts. That gen- 
tleman had said that the bill had been introduced by the 
Committee of Ways.and Means, from the apprebension of 
a coalition with the nullifiers of South Carolina. Mr. D. 
Teplied. that this was not the first time that he had dis- 
claimed, nor would it probably be the last time that he 
should disclaim the doctrine of nullification. He regard. 
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ed it as a doctrine false in theory, mischievous in. its. re 
sults, and unsupported by any arguments. which bore the 
semblance of plausibility. Reduced to “practice, it was 
neither more nor less than revolution; ‘its. termination 
must be civil war, to be decided like all other appeals to 
arms—by the longest purse and. the largest battalions. 
But, whilst we were told that apprehensions of the terrors 
of nullification had occasioned-the introduction of the bill, 
was it not proclaimed by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that we might expect to be visited by the vengeance 
of certain sections of the country, should they be depriv- 
ed of that protection which they claimed as a constitutional 
right? But-whether the South. Carolina doctrine, as it is 
termed, was to be upheld or denounced, did not consti- 
tute the question before the committee. It was for us 
now to determine, whatever might be the course of South 
Carolina, whether the bill upon the table was a good or a 
bad one; whether the surplus revenue, which the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury informs us exceeds the proper wants 
of the Government by several millions, would not be re- 


| duced by it; and whether, therefore, for these, or for any 


other reasons, the bill which has been reported ought not 
to become a law. ; 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, not content with 
asserting that ‘the Committee of -Ways and ‘Means had 
taken counsel from their fears, had charged the members 
of this committee, who should vote for the bill, with being 
dictated to by their fears of South Carolina. - Mr.. D. did 
not believe that the vote of a single representative would 
be directed by so unworthy a motive as fear. What had 
an individual performing his duty here to apprehend? 
If fear did, in any degree, operate upon the minds“of any 
members, it would not be the fear o offending, or of irri- 
tating South Carolina, but the fear of being suspected to 
be controlled in their votes by the menaces of South 
Carolina. A fear arising from this cause, which might 
unconsciously influence an honorable man, would be 
more likely to render him hostile than friendly to the bill. 
But the fear which the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
appealed to, was direct. He had alluded to what he sup- 
posed were the fears, the personal fears, of the ‘slave- 
holders of the South;-to the dangers with which they 
would be surrounded should the protection of the consti- 
tution be withdrawn from them; tothe refusal of that pro- 
tection by the North and East, should the protection to 
which they were constitutionally entitled be taken from 
them; ‘to the spirit which would be called. forth by the 
passage of this bill, among the manufacturers and’ agri- 
culturists of the North, more to be dreaded than the nul- 
lification of South Carolina. The inference to be drawn 
from this declaration, Mr. D. presumed to be, that as the 
physical force of the North and East exceeded that of the 
South, it was, therefore, more to be dreaded, as it was 
more competent to effect its object. If this spirit could 
be excited by the passage of the bill; if it was to drive 
those who were inflamed by it to the desperate extremes 
which had been represented, then, according to: the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, should this. bill pass: The 
North and the East would no longer regard themselves as 
bound by the federal compact, and the Union would be 
dissolved. : 

Mr. D. appealed to the committcé, whether observa- 
tions such as these- were not more reprehensible than the 
docttines of South Carolina. Whether she was right or 
wrong in her assertion of the right of nullification, (and 
that he thought her radically wrong, he had never hesi- 
tated to avow,) her resistance ‘tothe legislation of Con- 
gress proceeded from _the-enactment of laws which three- 
fourths of South Carolina and of the Southern States be- 
lieved to be unconstitutional, whereas the resistance with 
which we were menaced from the North and from the 
East, would be founded upon the passage of a law, the 
constitutionality of which they could not question. `- 
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“Mr. D. would say.a few words:upon. that part of the 
argument of the gentleman: from Massachusetts which re- 
‘Jated.to the protection afforded by the constitution to the 
South. In the second section. of the first article of the 
constitution, a. representative to-Congress. is granted. to 
the Southern: States for three-fifths of their slaves, and as 
an-equivalent’ for this concession, they are liable to the 


payment. of direct taxes, in a ratio apportioned to that 


representation. This was a compromise assented to when 


the constitution was adopted, and was one, among other 
instances. contained in that instrument, of the mutual con- 


cessions and compromises, upon which it was established. 


As the South obtained a larger representation than their 
free population entitled them to, in return they were 
bound to discharge a proportionably greater share of di- 
These were the conditions of the com- 
pact. They were fairly and voluntarily entered into; they 
were considered-to be expedient when they were ratified, 
and, at this day, none of the contracting parties have a 


réct taxation. 


right to complain of them. 


As to the other species of protection, by the provisions 
of the fourth section of the fourth article of the constituti- 
tion, upon which the gentleman from Massachusetts had 
so much enlarged, Mr. D. observed that this protection 
was rather nominal than real; that the Southern States 
placed no reliance upon it; that they were confident that 
they were able to protect themselves; and he felt ‘assured 
that if they believed that the security of the tenure by 
which they held their slaves, depended upon the succor 
which they were constitutionally authorized to require 
fram the Union, they would abandon all hope of retaining 


their slaves in subjection. 


Mr. D. then commented at some length, and with con- 
siderable acrimony, upon certain passages in a report and 
resolutions of the Legislature of Mrssachusetts, relating to 
the bill before the committee; but having subsequently 
ascertained that the report and resolutions were inaccu- 


rately transcribed in the paper in which he had read them, 
and that they did not contain the passages which he had 


censured, we have, at his request, omitted to publish that 


part of his speech. 

[On a subsequent day, Mr. D. took occasion to make an 
explanation in relation to the expressions used by him res- 
pecting language which he had erroneously understood 
to be contained in the resolutions of the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature, and which he afterwards discovered not to be 
in that paper; he fully retracted what he had said, and 
expressed, in very complimentary terms, his high regard 
for that State and her citizens. ] 

Mr D. in concluding, said that he should not cxamine 
the details of this bill; that it never had been his intention 
to do so before the committee; that Ne had risen solely 
in consequence of some of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts; and that in giving his vote he should 
de influenced by the provisions of the bill, and not at all 
by the situation of South Carolina; and he trusted that 
no members would be drawn from the path of their duty, 
by irrelative and inflammatory remarks, but that they 
would be led by those motives of justice and expediency 
which, as legislators, they were bound to obey. 

Mr. ADAMS was about to reply, when 

Mr. PATTON obtained the floor, but gave way for a 
motion for the rising of the committee. 

And the House adjourned. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 35. 

The morning business having been gone through, the 
House passed to the orders of the day, and again resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Wayyz in the 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the 

TARIFF BILL. 
Mr. PATTON, of Virginia, rose and said that he had 


not intended,. until the.evening before, to ask the atten- 
tion of the committee to.any observations of his upon the 
important measure.now under discussion. 

‘He did not now- propose. tọ enter upon any examina- 
tion of the general principles of the American system. 
He concurred in the sentiment which had been. express- 
ed, and he believed was- universally entertained in the 
House, that no argument, .on either side, was likely to 
produce a change-of opinion, either as. to the constitu- 
tionality or unconstitutionality, the expediency or inex- 
pediency, as.a measure of national policy and justice, of 
that system. . For ten or twelve years these questions, in 
all their aspects, had engaged the deliberations, not only 
of Congress, ‘but of the people of the United States, and ~ 
with continually increasing anxiety and solemnity. Those 
who were not by this time satisfied upon these questions, 
must be either‘above, or below, or beyond, the reach of 
argument. 

In the progress of the. discussion, not only hostility 
interest, and consequent collision of opinion, between 
different classes of men, have developed themselves, but 
they have unfortunately assumed a sectional location, out 
of which have arisen geographical parties, who, pushing 
their opinions to extremes, have brought about a state of 
things which, in the opinion of cool, reflecting men, is 
more menacing to the peaceful continuance of the Union, 
than any which has ever existed since the establishment 
of independence. 

So long, said Mr. P., as the discussion pursued the or- 
dinary path, I, in common with most of those with whom 
Tact on this subject, abstained and intended to refrain 
from contributing to a debate which, confined almost ex- 
clusively to the opponents of the bill, they seemed dis- 
posed, for reasons best known to themselves, to protract 
to an almost interminable length. Our course was to wait 
patiently until this tide of discussion should have an ebb, 
and avoid saying any thing that, by possibility, might tend 
to increase that excitement of feeling, so unfriendly to 
a peaceful and harmonious adjustment of this distracting 
contest, until some decisive indication was given by this 
body as to its intention to do any thing calculated to 
ameliorate the grievances of which the South complained. 

The debate, however, has suddenly taken a new and 
anexpected turn, on the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Avams,] to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill, a motion which, if successful, levelled | 
a fatal blow at all prospect of conciliation and peace, and 
which he has thought proper to accompany with remarks 
of a character, uttered in a temper, and indicating a 
spirit, in my judgment, extremely unsuited to the occa- 
sion, the crisis in the affairs of the country, and the 
source from ‘which they proceeded: remarks, which I 
concur with the honorable gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Drayton] in considering as well calculated as 
any that could have been uttered, to throw a firebrand 
into our councils, to add fuel to a flame already. burn- 
ing too fiercely, and to arouse passions, and exasperate 
prejudices, which it ought to be the business of every 
patriot to do all in his power to extinguish, to allay, 
and subdue. Standing here as the representative in part 
ofa State, which, by her Legislature, has so recently 
manifested, with almost unexampled unanimity, her de- 
sire to preserve peace, by entreating both parties to the 
impending conflict, to forbear from proceeding to extre- 
mities; which has expended so much blood and treasure 
in defending and maintaining the liberties of these States; 
and contributed so largely, both in council and in action, 
towards creating and preserving, and has so deep a stake 
in the continuance of this Union, it was impossible to sup- 
press the expression of my surprise, regret, and alarm, 
at the spirit displayed so unexpectedly by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

For what purpose I know not, it has. seemed good to 
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him to draw into this discussion topics which have nothing}ed.’* Do they not express the same idéa? . Do. they not 
to do with the bill before this committee, and to invite/both assert precisely the same historical fact; viz. that the 
us, bythe course’ of his remarks, to enter upon that wide | union of the States was assented to by the people of the 
field of political- metaphysics which, from another source, | States, as such? - ; AR ad 
had been: unfortunately spread out upon the political] Let us look a little further into this preamble... What 
arena prematurely, unnecessarily, and; in my judgment, {did ‘ the people of the United States’ propose todo? 
unwisely.  I-allude to the President’s proclamation. Why, to form a more perfect union, &c. Now, who ever 
The gentleman has avowed opinions, in relation to one} heard of a union of people in a political association? The: 
` of those questions, which have thus been presented to| term union, applied 1o States, is intelligible and appro- 
the American public, involving some principles in re-| priate. It was, then, the people of the States who agreed 
lation to the origin and character of this Government, {to the union of the States. The whole amount of it was 
which the State of Virginia has uniformly and strenu-|that they resolved to continue the union, which’ existed 
ously denied to be true, and which I feel it my duty, con-| before under the articles of confederation, and to make 
curring, as I do, in this opinion, and since no other of] that union more perfect. This union, it is admitted by~ 
her delegation have chosen to do so, not to permit to/the gentleman, constituted a mere confederacy; but the 
pass without entering my protest against, and making'| origin of both is the same; created alike by the authority 
an humble effort to refute them. I shall confine myself] of the States; their assent being given, in one case, by 
to those topics which the gentleman has drawn into dis-{the State Governments; in the other, by the people of 
cussion, and will not enter upon any of the others con-|each State. And what was it that,'in this last case, was 
nected with them in the document ‘to which I have al-|created? a constitution for the people of America? SEGONA 
ready referred; ‘and for the full-discussion of all the the-|stitution for the people of the United States? No; neither; 
ories contained in which, a more suitable occasion will be but, as the preamble itself declares, ‘a constitution for 
afforded, in all probability, during the session. the United States.” This was not anew name even for 
The proposition which he asserts, in substance, is, |the Government;. the first section of the articles of confe- 
that this Government is a completely sovereign Goyern-|deration declares-that the style of this confederacy shall 
ment, created by the people of the United States,-as one|be the United States of America.” . 0°. - 
people, and exercising its powers by the authority of| This view of the question is fully sustained” by an aus 
the people, as one political community. And by what|thority which, in Virginia, has always been regarded as 
argument does he sustain this proposition? It is founded | entitled to the highest respect, and cannot fail to be so 
exclusively upon a part of the preamble of the constitu-|regarded every where, for the ability with which it treats 
tion, ‘ We, the people of the United States.” And he }of the origin and character of the Government, and the 
says that, not to admit the truth of his proposition, is |lucid manner in which it expounds those doctrines of con» 
“c to give the lie” to the express declaration of the con-|stitutional construction upon which the republican party 
stitution itself. Sir, it seems to me that a candid exami-|came into power in 1801. I beg leave to read a passage 
nation of this part of the preamble, as well as every other | which places this matter, which Iam now considering, in 
part of it, leads to an opposite conclusion; and that, tola clear light. R 
admit the interpretation contended for by him, is not only] In support of that branch of the third resolution of 
to pervert the obvious sense of the passage he relies on, | 1798, which affirms ‘that the States are parties to the 
but “< to give the lie,” to borrow the gentleman’s lan-{constitution,” after enumerating the various senses in 
guage, to the whole preamble, to the article of ratifica-|which the term States” is used in the constitution, and, 
` tion, and to the most notorious historical facts. This ex-|among others, that, “lastly, it means the people compos- 
pression of ‘ We, the people of the United States,” was jing those political societies in their highest sovereign 
objected to by Patrick Henry, in the Virginia Conven-|capacity,” the report drawn by Mr. Madison proceeds 
tion called to consider of the ratification of the constitu- |thus: ‘In the present instance, whatever different con- 
tion, as justifying the inference: that a consolidated Go-|structions of the term * States,” in the resolution, may 
vernment was intented to be created. And he asked |have been entertained, all will at last concur in: that last 
by what authority the convention had used the expres- mentioned, because in that sense the constitution was 
sion “ We, the people,” instead of ‘We, the States.” |submitted to the **States;”’ in that sense the ‘* States” 
He was answered by Mr. Madison, also a member of that|ratified it; and in that sense of the term * States,” they 
convention, who had then recently been a member of the jare consequently parties to the compact, from which the 
convention who framed the constitution, who had takena}power of the Federal Government results. This is, in 
prominent part in forming, and has since done more to|truth, nothing more than a condensed statement of histo- 
rescue it from the perversions and misconstructions to |rical facts. 
which it has, at different times, been exposed, than any} The article of ratification found at the close of the con~ 
man living or dead. ‘This is his language: stitution seems to me to confute the interpretation for 
“< Who are the parties to it? (the constitution.) - The|which he contends. The ratification of nine States shall 
people; but not the people as composing one great body, {be ‘* sufficient for the establishment of this constitution 
but the people as composing thirteen  sovereignties. |between the States so ratifying the same;” not over the 
Were it, as the gentleman asserts, a consolidated Govern-|people of America, or over the people of the United 
ment, the assent of a majority of the people would be|Statés even, but between the States so ratifying thesame. 
sufficient for its establishment; and as a majority have|The charter itself thus, at the end of it, declaring, in une- 
adopted it already, the remaining States would be bound | quivocal terms, its character, when formed, to be a govern- 
by the act of a majority, even if they unanimously repro-|ment between States, asin the preamble it had deduced its 
bated it. Were it such a Government as is now suggest- jown origin from, and declared its object to be for a union 
ed, it would be now binding on the people of this State, of States. Compare this article of ratification, and the 
without having had the privilege of deliberating upon it. | preamble of: the constitution, with the old articles of con- 
Should all the States adopt it, it will then be a Govern-| federation. They are called.‘f articles of confederation 
ment established by the thirteen States of America, not jand perpetual union between the. States of New Hamp- 
by the intervention of the Legislature, but by the people|shire, Massachusetts Bay,” &¢. &c., naming the whole 
at large.” thirteen; their style was, as before stated, ‘the United 
ï should be glad to know what is the difference be- States of America.’? They were then, ‘articles of con- 
tween these two expressions, ‘we, the people of the | federation. and perpetual union between the United States 
United States,” and ‘ we, the people of the States unit- | of America;’’ and so this constitution was established §* þe- 
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tween. the United States of America.” 1 put it to any 
candid man to. say if there can be a distinction made be- 
tween the foundation and origin of the two Governments, 
as to the question whether they were compacts between 
States, The source from:which both Governments were 
derived was the same. - The articles of confederation con- 
stituted a Government for the confederacy as much as 
thé constitution constitutes a Government for the Union. 
They are. both Governments—constitutional Govern- 
ments—-compacts between sovereign States. They differ 
as to the extent of the powers conferred upon the Go- 
vérnment, and in the mode in which those. powers are 
to be exercised: in one case, the action of the Goyern- 
ment being upon the. States; in the other, upon the citi- 
zens directly. In its mode of action, this Government 
is partly national, and partly federal; in its origin and 
foundation, it is wholly federal. The States created— 
the States preserve—the States alone can reform, alter, 
or abolish it. 

The honorable gentleman says, and he seemed to be 
transported into the regions of poetry at the thought, 
that™**there is a moral grandeur and sublimity” in the 
idea of this great Government over the whole people as 
one people. T will not dispute with him about a matter 
of taste, though it seems to me to be an essential ingre- 
dient in the grandeur and sublimity of an idea of Govern- 
ment, that it should have some foundation in truth. If 
the picture of moral grandeur and sublimity presented. to 
the mind by this imaginary Government of one people 
was only completed, as there is some reason to appre- 
hend it will be, by engrafting upon the constitution, and 
establishing in practice, the  comnton defence” doctrine 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, and the ‘ general 
welfare” doctrine by which the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Bunaxs] resolves all questions of constitu- 
tional power, then we should have established a vast 
consolidated empire, with a Government of unlimited 
powers, apparently the consummation of the hopes and 
efforts of one class of politicians in this country, Let me 
Oppose to this idea of moral grandeur and sublimity the 
sentiment of the venerable sage and patriot of Montpelier, 
who says, in that report which I have already quoted, 
that ‘it adds to the stability and dignity, as well as to 
the authority of the constitution, that it rests on the legi- 
timate and solid foundation,” derived from its being form- 
ed by “the sanction of the States, given by each in its 
sovereign capacity,” 

It may suit the fancy of a poet to revel in the ‘* moral 
grandeur and sublimity of an idea” of Government which 
exists only in the imagination—the offspring of fiction; 
but, to my mind, there is something more grand and ele- 
vating in the contemplations of a statesman who admires 
the stability and dignity of a Government resting upon 
the solid basis of truth and reality. 

I will proceed to reply to some other portions of the 
gentleman’s remarks. A new, I believe perfectly new, 
and most extraordinary argument is advanced by him in 
favor of the protection which he claims for domestic 
manufactures, 

It is claimed as an equivalent for the protection given 
(as is alleged) by the constitution to the slave interest of 
the South. Far be it from me to undervalue the benefits 
conferred upon the South, no less than other parts of the 
country, by this Union. I have endeavored to calculate 
its value, and deem it incalculable. £ should regard its 
dissolution as one of the greatest-evils which could befall, 
not ourselves and our posterity only, but the whole hu- 
man family; it would blast forever the best hopes of the 
friends of freedom throughout the world, and extinguish 
the fire of liberty upon all the altars on which it has been 
kindled by our example and our success. The benefi- 
cent protection afforded by the Union is, that it is the 
bond of domestic tranquility, the safeguard against intes- 


‘tine. commotions and. .civil. wars, and the arm of our 


defence against. foreign. aggression. But the only just 
and legitimate protection.-which this Government, or. any 
other Government, can extend to individuals or classes of 
individuals, is to`secūre them in the enjoyment of the 
fruits of their own industry; inthe unfettered exercise 
of their own skill and enterprise, and in the pursuit of 
their own happiness.in their own way; with this restric. 
tion only, in the language of the maxim of the civil law, 
that they shall so use their own as not to injure that of 
another. This great rule is the corner stone of every 
well constructed edifice of Government. I believe the 
Government of this Union was designed by its framers to 
rest on this solid and just foundation; and if it were thus 
administered, it would secure all the purposes for which 
it was formed; ‘establish justice, ensure domestic. tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence; promote. the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ; 
ourselyes and our-posterity.” But when any Govern 

ment imposes burdens upon the community which the 
legitimate purposes of the Government do not call for— 
takes money out of the pockets of the people at large, 
not required for public uses, but for the benefit of a par- 
ticular class of individuals, its action is essentially unjust 
and tyrannical, no matter under what former pretexts it 
isdone. And, sir, when a claim is made to persevere in 
a system of unequal and unjust taxation, (as we of the 
South regard the tariff system to be,) even at the hazard 
of civil war, upon the allegation that the South receives 
an equivalent for these exactions in some peculiar protec- 
tion which is afforded by the constitution and the Union 
to our slave interest, I feel it tobe proper to meet the as- 
sertion and argument on the threshold, and to examine if 
it has any foundation in the constitution. I deny it utterly. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has referred to va- 
rious provisions of the constitution as sustaining him in 
this novel position. 

1st. The provision by which, in apportioning represen- 
tation among the States, it is required that three-fifths of 
the slaves shall be enumerated. 

2d. The fourth section of the fourth article of the con- 
stitution, which provides that the United States shall, «on 
application of the Legislature or of the Executive,” when 
the Legislature cannot be convened “ protect each” State 
‘against domestic violence.” 

3d. The authority given to Congress to raise and sup- 
port armies and a navy. 

As to the first, I need hardly remind this committee, 
and certainly not the gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
the question as to the proper basis of taxation and repre- 
sentation, in relation to the slave interest of the South, 
was coeval with the declaration of independence. Imme- 
diately after that event, the articles of confederation were 
discussed in the old Congress of °76. The article relat- 
ing to this matter, as originally proposed, and finally 
adopted, provided, that ‘all charges of war, and. other 
expenses incurred for the common defence and general 
welfare, &c. shall be defrayed out of a common treasu- 
ry,” tobe ‘supplied by the several colonies in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants of every age, sex, and 
quality,” &e. It was proposed by Mr. Chase, of Mary- 
land, to amend it so that the quota should be fixed by the 
number of the white inhabitants. 

It is a curious piece of political history, especially taken 
in Connexion with a sentiment expressed by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, that, in the decision of that 
gucation; all the slave-holding States, Delaware, Mary- 

nd, Virginia, North and South Carolina, (Georgia being 
divided,) voted in favor of the amendment; and New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, all substan- 
tially non-slave-holding States, voted against the amend- 
ment, and rejected it. It is worth while to notice the 
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argument by which this decision was sustained, and for 
this purpose I will ‘read an extract from one of the most 
distinguished, ‘eloquent, and (notwithstanding that the 
violence of party spirit induced many to undervalue his 
services and character,) I will say one of the most patri- 
otic of our revolutionary men., Š 
Tread from the speech of Mr. John Adams. He ob- 
serves < ‘¢That the number of people were taken, by 
this article, asan index of the wealth of the State, and 
not as subjects of taxation; that, as to this mattes, it was 
of no consequence by what name you called your people, 
whether by that of freemen or slaves; that, in some coun- 
tries the laboring poor were called freemen, in others 
they were called slaves; but that the difference, as to the 
State, was imaginary only. What matters it whether a 
landlord employing ten laborers on his farm, gives them 
annually as‘much money as will buy them the necessaries 
of life, or gives them those necessaries at short hand? 
‘The ten laborers add as much wealth annually to the 
State—increase its exports as much in the one case as the 
other.: Certainly, five hundred freemen produce no more 
profits, no. greater supplies for the payment of taxes, 
than five hundred slaves; therefore the State in which the 
laborers are called freemen, should be taxed no more 
than that in which they are called slaves. Suppose, by 
‘an extraordinary operation of nature, or of law, one-half 
of the laborers of a State could, in the course of one 
night, be transformed into slaves; would the State be 
made poorer, or less able to pay taxes? That the condi- 
tion of the laboring poor in most countries, that of the 
` fisherman, particularly of the Northern States, is as ab- 
ject as that of slaves,” &c. 

Here is the argument (in which there is certainly great 
force) upon which the southern States were taxed, from 
the beginning, in proportion to their whole slave popula- 
tion. It goes to prove that both kinds of labor ought to 
contribute to the support of Government equally; and 
authorizes the inference, as.a legitimate deduction, that 
they are entitled to the same kind and degree of protec- 
tion, and in the same mode—by being represented. But 
the argument here is that a different and additional pro- 
tection is to be given to the labor of the North, and that 
too at the expense of the labor of the South, though the 
character of the labor is the same as to the State, as well 
as the actual condition of the laborer. ‘ 

There was no inconsistency in the course and Opinions 
of the distinguished man whose argument I have just 
quoted. Immediately after the decision referred to, came 
- on another question: how the States should be repre- 
sented in the Congress of the confederacy? He spoke in 
favor of each State voting in proportion to the numbers 
of her people. Some of them who had voted for taxing 
us, according to the number of our inhabitants, and who 
represented large States, were in favor of voting in pro- 
portion to the number of free inhabitants. On this ques- 
tion the interests of the small States preponderated; and 
it was settled that each State should have one vote. 

In the Convention these questions again arose; and the 
arrangement of the subjects of taxation and representa- 
tion, in reference to the slaves, constituted one of those 
distracting subjects of controversy which brought the 
Convention to the verge of dissolution without agreeing 
toa plan of Government. It could not but produce diff. 
culty; it was not a question that could be settled by any 
rule of abstract right. For, to borrow again the lan- 
guage of Mr. Adams, in the same debate, ** Reason, jus- 
tice, and equity, never had weight enough, on the face 
of the earth, to govern the councils of men; it is interest 
alone which does it, and it is interest alone which can be 
trusted; that, therefore, the interests within doors should 
be the mathematical representatives of the interests with- 
out doors. ’?* 


- The representatives of the slave-holding States, in the 
Convention, as well as those of the non-slaye-holding: 
States, were fully sensible of this truth; and, by their... 
course in that body, gave a new illustration. of its. the ins 
terests without doors were represented by interésts within; 
and the slave-holding States insisted that they were’ entix, 
tled to representation for their whole slave population; 
and the free States, that the slaves should not be counted. - 
atall. This contest resulted in the adoption of the rule 
of apportioning representation and direct taxes by the 
same ratio, and estimating three-fifths only of those slaves 
in regard to each. On what authority, then, does the 
gentleman refer to this clause of the constitution, as con- 
ferring peculiar protection to the slave interest in the 
South? Why may not we, with as much propriety, insist 
that it had secured to the labor of the North an advantage 
to which it was. not entitled; and, for which, in the ad- 
ministration of the Government, we ought to have an 
equivalent? Instead of having our whole population re- 
presented, as we thought it ought to have been, and for 
which we had the authority of Mr. Adams, we insisted 
only upon a part being represented, while the whole po- 
pulation of the North was told. It was the result of that 
spirit of compromise which presided in the formation of 
the constitution; which, on several occasions,. since: its 
establishment, has effected. its preservation; which: must 
be invoked again, and now; and will not be invoked in 
vain, if the professions of devotion to the Union are. as 
sincere as they are loud, frequent, and ostentatious. ; 

The gentleman from Massachusetts tells us, if the bar- 
gain were to be made over again, he would not make that 
compromise. Ido not wonder at all at it. 1f that un- 
yielding spirit of fortitude (as he calls it) which he has 
manifested, bad prevailed in the convention, or a tithe 
part of it, we should never have had this glorious Union, 
which he now professes so much anxiety to preserve. If 
his spirit of fortitude be substituted for their spirit of con. 
cord and conciliation, and his doctrines, as to the power 
and authority of the Government, prevail, it requires lit- 
tle foresight to perceive that the Government. must end, 
sooner or later, cither in an irretrievable dissolution of the 
bonds of the Union, or be converted into one vast conso- 
lidated Government; which would be the sure and speedy 
precursor of a military despotism. 

Sir, I had fondly hoped that, at this momentous epoch, 
Massachusetts would have been found standing by. Vir- 
ginia, in the cause of peace and harmony. . I. could not 
ail to remember, with lively sensibility, their early and 
constant association in the struggle for independence. 
Together they rocked in the cradle of the revolution; to- 
gether they nursed and fostered the glorious offspring of 
that revolution—the union of these States-—while it was 
rearing into vigor and maturity. They have differed, 
indeed, but J trust in no hostile spirit, as to the proper 
construction of the title-deeds, and the most judicious 
mode of managing the estate. Yet, I did hope that, ani- 
mated by the same holy and ardent love of justice and 
liberty, they would yet be found standing together again, 
and employing their moral and political strength in the 
preservation of the noble inheritance of union from being 
despoiled by the hand of injustice, or its existence. de- 
stroyed by the hand of violence. Sir, that hope is gone, 

The spirit which is here indicated, was not that which 
animated the venerated band of sages, heroes, and patri- 
ots, who composed the convention; they had not yet 
learned to forget—they were deeply imbued with that 
fraternal sympathy and affection which had been gene- 
rated in the hearts of the American people, by their 
common suffering—their common perils—their common 
triumphs in a ommon cause. When the old confederacy 
was upon the eye of falling to pieces, and from causes 
which would have led inevitably to conflicts between the 
parties to it, the members of that convention, many of 


* Memoirs and correspondence of Jefferson, vol. 1, page 27, 
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whom had hazarded their lives, sacrificed: their. fortunes, 
and, in the cabinet or in the field, given their support to 
the cause to.which they had pledged their sacred honor, 
came forward, and, with true and genuine fortitude, laid 
upon the altar of their country their prejudices, their 
passions, and their local interests. ~The idea of resorting 
to arms.. for the purpose .of avoiding the apprehended 
conflicts and quieting the existing disputes, was the last 
that would have entered ‘into their minds. It was. the 
alternative most abhorred, and to prevent which almost 
every thing was to be yielded, 

. But now, when a crisis scarcely less appalling is per- 
ceived by all to exist, what is the spirit displayed—the 
sort of ‘fortitude’ recommended to us as more worthy 
of admiration even than the fear of doing injustice? 
Every exasperating topic, calculated to inflame passion 
and frighten away harmony, is sought for, and forced 
into the debate; and we have an exhibition of fortitude 
which, ifit does not delight in, is determined to do nothing 
to prevent, a civil commotion; fortitude which enables gen- 
tlemen, rather than make any concession, rather than 
make any change even in the form of a law, to rejoice in 


the prospect of making an. experiment of the strength of} lence that might be apprehended from the slaves. 


the Government, as philosophers kill rats in an air-pump 
to illustrate the truths of science; and with cold-blooded 
indifference regard the approach of a conflict between 
Governments in arms, which, if it shall once begin, no 
eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor can any tongue ade- 
quately tell, its termination, or allits train of unuttera- 
ble horrors. This is not the fortitude of patriots and 
statesmen, but that of professors and poets turned poli- 
ticians; those . 
waeé Heroes of the last disclosure,” (the very last,) 
“ Who look on blood and carnage with due composure.” 
Dermot MeMorrogh. 

The gentleman, in the next place, deduces an argu- 
ment in favor of this notion, that some peculiar protec- 
tion is afforded to the slave interest of the South, from 
that provision of the constitution which stipulates that the 
United States shall protect each State against domestic 
violence. Is an opposition to the State laws and State 
authorities, by ‘domestic violence,” more likely to arise 
. in the slave-holding States than in the non-slave-holding 
States? Ideny it. Let it be proved. Virginia has been a 
slave-holding State, or community, for upwards of two 
hundred years. During all that time, there has never 
been any rising of the slaves against their masters of a 
character so formidable as to require any foreign aid 
whatever; none which could not have been suppressed ina 
few days by the people of the neighborhood, with the ut- 
most case, without even marshalling the State authorities. 
Indeed, I know of but one event of the kind in the whole 
Southern country, and that was the Southampton tra- 
gedy, which occurred in Virginia a‘year or two ago. 
This, in truth, was scarcely entitled to be regarded as an 
insurrection at all; it was a truly bloody but aimless out- 
rage of a madman, and a few drunken followers. It is 
true, that, under the influence of a temporary panic oc- 
casioned by it, and a thousand unfounded rumors of con- 
templated and concerted risings in other places, an 
extraordinary and unfortunate debate was got up in the 
Virginia Legislature, principally promoted and sustained, 
however, by those who have comparatively no direct in- 
terest in the subject: for there, as here, it so happens 
that the anxiety which is manifested for the safety of the 
owners of slaves against ‘*domestic violence,” comes 
principally, not» from slave-owners themselves, nor from 
the slave-holding part of the country, but from the gra- 
tuitous, though I dare say amiable solicitude of those who 
have little or no concern in the matter. Shall I be told 
that we have been indebted for our security, while a co- 
lony, to the protection afforded by the mother country, 
and since, by the Union? Unfortunately for the proposi- 


| tion and the argument, there have been two instances of 


domestic violence against the State or colonial Govern- 
ments, by discontented and insurrectionary white men 
—I mean Bacon’s rebellion, in Virginia; and another of 
a character wholly different, and which I am ashamed to 
mention in the same. connexion—I mean: Shay’s insurrec- 
tion in Massachusetts, They were both very formidable. 

I have an impregsion on my. mind—the gentleman from 
Massachusetts knows as well as any óther man whether it 
is well founded or not—that I have seen it'stated by some 
authority entitled to confidence, ‘as a part of the political 
history of this Government, that the extent and formida- 
ble character of the resistance to the State authorities in 
Massachusetts by Shay and his followers, contributed 
very essentially to overcome the reluctance which that 
State felt and manifested to send delegates to the con- 
vention in 1787.* Perhaps this fact may account for the 
peculiar arrangement of the States in voting upon.a mo- 
tion made in that convention by a Southern member, to 
strike out the words ‘domestic violence,” and insert 
“insurrections”——probably on the ground that the last 
word more distinctly embraced the kind of domestic vio- 
The 
votes were thus: 

Yeras.--New Jersey, Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. 

Nays.--New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. i 

Perhaps there was no essential difference between the 
two phrases; but it is not at all unlikely that the vote for 
retaining the words in the constitution was given in the 
full and awful recollection of that formidable resistance 
to the State of Massachusetts, which was so extensive as, 
in many places, to prevent the administration of justice, 
by driving the judges from their seats, and shutting up 
the court-houses. And it is recorded of one of the judges, 
who happened to be something of a ‘‘ military chieftain” 
too, that he marched into his court at the head of some 
hundreds of the people who stood by the Government, 
in the face of a larger body of the rebels assembled to 
prevent him from going on with his business, and used’ 
this memorable expression on taking his seat: that ‘he 
would live a judge, or die a general.” 

Gentlemen may rest assured that the people of the 
Southern slaveholding States estimate this vaunted pro- 
tection to our slave interest so far as it is regarded as fur- 
nishing us any peculiar safeguard, unconnected with the 
general blessings of union, as of very little worth. I ex- 
pect there is not a Southern man within the sound of my 
voice who will not bear me-out in the expression of the 
opinion that there is no people on earth who live in less 
apprehension from ‘domestic violence” than the people 
of the South. In support of this opinion, I beg leave to 
read a passage from a work which contains an able, com- 
prehensive, and philosophical: analysis of all those ques- 
tions of slavery, colonization, abolition, &c. which I would 
most earnestly and respectfully request our Northern 
friends to peruse in a candid and dispassionate temper. 
If they will do so, I think they will at least be convinced 
that there is no occasion for them to suffer so much kind 
and anxious solicitude for our safety, or the comfort of 
our slaves. : x 

I read from Professor Dew’s Review of the Debate in 
the Virginia Legislature, in 1831 and 1832; 

“We believe there was not a single citizen in Virginia | 


* Since making these remarks, I find the fact stated by me fully 
sustained by Marshall’s Life of Washington, page 111, 5th volume; 
and the insurrection described as much more extensive and alarming 
than I represented it. The anecdote mentioned by me is told ofa 
Colonel Cobb, almost in the language used by me, In the account 
given of the rebellion, it is stated, on the authority of Colonel Lee, 
that ‘ta majority of the people ot Massachusetts are in opposition to 
the Government. Some of the leaders avow the subversion.of it to be 
their object, together with the abolition of debts, the division of pro- 
perty, and a reunion with Great Britain,” &e, 
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who felt any. alarm. from the negroes previous to thej ofthe South is furnished by the standing army: and. navy, 
“Southampton. tragedy, and-we believe at this moment/on the score of which we ought to acquiesce in the pro- 
there are very few who feel the slightest apprehension. ttection of domestic manufactures, - Hoes Pe Foie 
We have no doubt, paradoxical as it may seem to some,} And does the North derive no benefit from: the army: 
but that the population of-our slaveholding country enjoys| and navy? Is it for the South to be reproached ‘with: the 
as much or more conscious security than-any other people f expense of keeping up the army and navy? It -has been 
onthe face of the globe. You will „find throughout thefa standing reproach against us that we were not wil ing. 
“whole slaveholding portion of Virginia, and we believe it] to consent to a sufficiently. large force being kept up; 
is the same in the Southern States generally, that the] The State of Virginia gave very strong evidence of her 
houses are scarcely ever fastened at night, so as to belindisposition to have a standing army, and that she did 
completely inaccessible to those without, except in the/not want any such protection. One of the amendments 
towns. This simple fact is demonstration complete of|proposed by her convention, ‘at the time of the adoption 
the conscious security of our. citizens, and their great con- fof the constitution, was, ‘that no standing army or règu- 
fidence in the fidelity of the blacks.” lar troops shall be-raised or kept up in time of peace, 
The only well-grounded cause of apprehension that we | without the consent of two-thirds of the members present 
have, proceeds from the perpetual teasing interference of|in both Houses.” The present army is a mere skeleton, 
deluded, but, I dare say, well-disposed fanatics, who in-{and the navy is inconsiderable in point of strength, though 
fest our country with homilies about colonization, aboli-/it has attracted universal favor by its valor and aghieve. 
tion, and emancipation. Sir, the only protection we have|ments. . But what are they? Not raised or kept up, cer- 
ever required, or probably ever will require on this sub-|tainly, for the purpose of giving protection to the slave 
ject, is, to. “let us alone,” and we will leave the. entire |interest of the South; they are the fruits of the “second 
benefit of the constitutional provision now under consi-|war of independence,” as it has been called, and which 
deration, to.our brethren of the North, as a security |certainly did much to establish our national character 
against domestic violence from their laborers, whom this |abroad. ae 
tariff system, if carried out and persevered in, will grind] | This was a Southern war,. waged for the protection of 
down, ultimately, to the point of resistance here as well} Northern interests; for ‘Free trade. and sailors’ rights.” 
as in England, from which it is borrowed, where the starv-| And what have we got? Restricted trade, and our ship- 
ing operatives in the manufactories are almost daily found | ping and commercial interests heavily burdened. -> 
lifting their hands against their employers, committing} And now the army and navy, which is kept upin: case 
acts of lawless outrage and desperation, and having to be] of future national emergencies, and which, in all quarters, 
dispersed by the bayonets of the military. has been assented to in consequence of the experience of 
But this protection to us is alleged to be so peculiar and|the want of such establishments at the commencement of 
important, that it is made the pretext for sustaining a sys-|the war, is to be charged to the Southern States, and to 
tem which, it would seem to be assumed by gentlemen on | constitute a reason for subjecting their industry to perma- 
‘both sides, is almost exclusively injurious to the slave|nent and unequal taxation. And what is to be done with 
labor of the South, and beneficial to that of the North,|them now? This army and navy is to be employed to 
but which, in my opinion, acts injuriously to the labor}/crush one of the Southern States—to make “° all her 
and industry of the country every where, though not in|rivers run red with the blood” of her gallant people; and 
an equal degree. oe + , _|this for the mere purpose of proving the strength of this 
But, with these apparently avowed effects, it is asked | Government, and illustrating the value of the Union. This 
that this unjust and unequal system shall be continued; jis, indeed, protection: ¢* but it is such protection as vul- 
that the labor of the North, by means of burdens on thel tures give to lambs, covering and devouring them.” 
slave labor of the South, may be lifted above its natutal| Let me not be misundérstood. Tam not either the ad-. 
elevation in all other countries, so that the North may|vocate or apologist of the proceedings of South Carolina. 
have no occasion for constitutional protection -against|I do not believe in her doctrine of State interposition.. Far 
‘domestic violence,” while we shall be compelled to|from it. I believe it false in theory, and that in practice 
reduce the comfort of our slaves, by reason of the dimi-|it must be disastrous; inevitably ending in force or separa- 
nished profit of. slave. labor,’ to the lowest point of de-|tion, and perhaps both. The measures that have been 
pression, and thus the danger. of. ** domestic violence” | adopted there, are, in my estimation, rash, : precipitate, 
increased; and we are to be comforted and pacified with [and unconstitutional. 'The citizens of these States cannot, 
the assurance that protection, thus rendered necessary, is| I think, be justified in resisting the regular and lawful au: 
secured to us by the ‘constitution. thority of this Government by any law or ordinance of the 
Such is the character of the mild and beneficent pro-|State, so long as the State itself remains a member of the 
tection for which we are to be pursuaded not to act upon] Union. And this Government has no discretion but to go 
this matter at this time, lest one of the Southern States, {on and execute the laws which are sanctioned by all its 
which is not sufficiently sensible of its value, and hasl constituted authorities. aai 
become refractory, should have a triumph, and this Go-| Whenever I am called upon to act on that question, 
vernment should lose so favorable an opportunity of ma-| painful as the duty may be, if the attitude now assimed 
nifesting its energy, by sending the army, the navy, and|by South Carolina be persevered in, or should be assumed 
the militia, “to sweep from the face of the earth the| by any other State, as a member of this House, as a re- 
high-minded, gallant, and talented representatives of|presentative of the State of Virginia, I shall feel impelled 
that State on this floor; ‘to make all her rivers run by the duty I owe to. the constitytion which I have ‘sworn 
red with blood, and to exterminate one-half her present] to support, to give my sanction to any safe, prudent, and 
population;” and this spectacle is thus almost invoked] constitutional measure to enable this Government to exe- 
by one gentleman in language which “* Danton, Marat, | cute its laws, taking care to adopt such only asare neces- 
‘and Robespierre, might blush to own; and by another, sary and best calculated to.avoid-collision. . I have ever, 
who, in a sneering tone, says he wants to see this peaceable|in public and private, cherished a disposition to acquiesce 
struggle; and, with heartless irony and derision, urges|in the constitutionally. expressed will of the majority, so 
the adoption of his motion, in order that the ‘authorities long as that acquiescernce.does not sink into submission, to 
of South Carolina and of this Government may have anj deliberate, palpable, and dangerous injustice and oppres- 
opportunity of showing the peaceful character of their|sion. In a Government of opinion, such as ours, covering 
measures. ; so vast an extent ‘of-territory, it is vain to expect that 
The third source of protection to the slave interest! there will not arise great diversity of sentiment, and much 
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collision of hostile and irreconcilable interests. I arn tool we surely can agree on something, in a spirit of brother- 


deeply- sensible of the-infirmity of my own judgment, as 
well as the intrinsic difficulty and- delicacy of many of 
the questions on which these differences of opinion, and 
collisions of interests are manifested, to countenance the 
bigotry which would denounce all- who differ with me as 
seduced by:folly or actuated by knavery. I am not, 
therefore, prepared: to buckle ‘on my armor forthe pur- 
pose of resisting every measure which I deem unautho- 
rized, and which operates injuriously to my interests. But 
there are limits to the respect which is due.to the con- 
trolling authority of a majority: to be rightful, it must 
be just.” It must be exercised in a spirit of moderation 
and forbearance. Constitutional Governments are intend- 
ed torestrain majorities from oppressing minorities. When 
these barriers are broken down, and the will of the ma- 
jority is displayed in infractions of the charter, and in per- 
verting 
oppression, it will be time even for temperate men to be- 
gin to inquire whether “the mask of freedom,” which 
will then be worn, ‘is any better than the bold uncover- 
ed front of tyranny.” I speak in no other tone than that 
in which Virginia claimed her rights when she adopted the 
constitution; when she ‘declared and made known that 
the powers granted under the constitution, being derived 
from the people of the United States, may be resumed by 
them whenever the same shall be perverted to their injury 
and oppression.” 

t And whenever abuses and usurpations are thus perse- 
vered in, and a deaf ear is turned to the voice of suppli- 
cation for justice and forbearance, secession will become 
not only a right, but a sacred duty. And, in the language 
of Mr. Madison, ‘* it cannot be doubted that a single 
member of the Union, in the extremity supposed, but in 
that only, would have a right, as an extra and ultra con- 
stitutional right,” ‘to appeal from the caneelled obliga- 
tions of the constitutional compact to the original rights 
and the law of self-preservation.”’* . 

When that attitude isto be assumed by any State or 
number of States, what will be the relations, the rights, 
powers, and duties of the co-States and of this Govern- 
ment towards the seceding State or States, are queries I 
will not go into further than to say that there will be pre- 
sented a question of peace or war between sovereignties, 
or Governments representing sovereignties ; a question 
to be decided, as all such questions must be, in reference 
to all the circumstances of the case when presented, and 
the consequences which must follow the decision; and to 
be settled only by acquiescence, negotiation, or public 
war. 

It is urged, however, by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, and probably by other gentlemen, that we 
ought not to pass any bill, no matter how unobjectiona- 
ble in itself; because that would-be to confirm the South 
Carolina ordinance; because, as I understood the argu- 
ment, the operation of the ordinance will be obviated by 
the passage of any bill whatever. This is a considera- 
tion which will recommend to me the passage of almost 
any bill which does not aggravate the inequality or in- 
justice of the present tariff of 1832, which I think it 
would not be easy todo. I would rejoice at having an 
opportunity, by such (if there be no other) peaceable 
means to postpone a conflict, which I am so solicitous to 
prevent now. I trust, however, that we shall not be sa- 
tisfied with this. If we cannot agree to pass the bill re- 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means, let us not 
give up the effort to do something material towards re- 
storing the tranquillity of the country. Let us reason 
together, one with another, as men, as brethren, as 
statesmen, and not as mere politicians, or partisans; and 


* The State, of course, must judge for herself of the existence of the 
extremity; has a right soto judge, and to act upon that judgment, as 
a sovereign State, 


ly love, and by ‘making mutual sacrifices of opinion and of 
interests, ‘which will compose this great. strife, now and 
forever. ore ; 

But the great argument'against the passage of this bill 
is, that South Carolina is in a menacing attitude; that it 
would be to yield to unmanly fear to accede to her de- 
mands; that it would be to. give up all she asks; and that 
it is unbecoming the dignity of the Government for us to 
comply with demands made by South Carolina with arms 
in her hands. I donot design to add any thing to what has 
been already so ably and eloquently said by the gentle- 
men from New York and Georgia [Messrs, Venrnance 
and Wixps] in answer to this argument. ` 

I think, on examination, it will be found thatall the de- 
clamation, all the denunciatian, all the appeals to passion, 
to prejudice, and to pride, which have been so freely 


the powers conferred upon it to the purpose: of|poured forth from all quarters in support of this argu- 


ment, have no foundation in fact. And, if it were’not 
impossible to suppose that honorable gentlemen here, at 
such a time, could be influenced by such motives, it 
would be difficult to resist the belief that they were used 
as mere pretexts to inflame and mislead, to deceive our- 
selves and otlrers. f 

Does this bill satisfy the demands of South Carolina? 
Will its passage prostrate the Government at her feet, by 
yielding to her menaces every thing she asks? What 
says the address of the convention of South Carolina to 
the people of the United States? ** But we are willing to 
make a large offering to preserve the Union, and, with a 
distinct declaration that it isa concession on our part. We 
will consent that the same rate. of duty may be imposed 
upon the protected articles that shall be imposed upon 
the unprotected; provided that no more revenue be rais- 
ed than is necessary to meet the demands of the Govern- 
ment for constitutional purposes; and provided, also, 
that a duty substantially uniform be imposed oñ all fo- 
reign imports.” This is her ultimatum, lofty enough, 
and somewhat arrogant. Here is what she asks; with 
which, as a concession, but with which alone, she will be 
satisfied. Now, does the bill answer and satisfy this de- 
mand? Does it meet, or approach even an equalization 
of duties upon protected and unprotected articles? Or 
are the rates of duty on all foreign imports substantially 
uniform? No, nothing like it. This bill has been framed 
by gentlemen on the Committee of Ways and Means | 
from all parts of the Union, as a compromise of the con- 
troversy, in which neither side has demanded, or had a 
right to demand, every thing to be yielded to it, which it 
thought strict justice would give. The. rates of daty 
proposed by it vary on the protected and unprotected ar- 
ticles widely, and in favor of the former; and very many, 
and some considerable subjects of foreign imports, are 
admitted free of duty. South Carolina, I have no ques- 
tion, if the bill passes in some such form as it was report- 
ed, will abandon the position she has taken. - The autho- 
rity of the Government will be sustained, and there. will 
be a triumph over nullification. And those gentlemen 
who have made it a stalking-horse from which to declaim 
in favor of the authority. of the Government, and to de- 
nounce in unmeasured terms the gallant and patriotic 
people of South Carolina, and her eloquent and high- . 
minded politicians, would then be gratified in having this 
heresy put down; not, to be sure, by using the hempen 
cords which the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Musiensunc] thinks we ought to be preparing for 
the convention and people of South Carolina, whom he 
characterises as ‘ta handful of conspirators;’* not by 
t“ sweeping from the face of the earth her representatives 
on this floor,” and ‘making all her rivers run red with 
the blood” of her people; not by satisfying the philoso- 
phical and humane desire of those who wish tò witness 
the experiment of the strength of the Union tried by a 
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conflict between Governments in arms; but put down 
by the quiet, peaceable, and irresistible power of public 


sentiment, which is more terrible than ‘<an army with 
banners,” > a , 
Pass the bill, and you will quell the spirit of disorder 


and discontént which has already broken out in almost 
open resistance in one State, and which, stimulated as it 


-has been by the ¢ false doctrine, heresy, and schism” 
that has. mingled in the controversy, there is too much 
reason to fear is spreading into the neighboring States, 
and may break forth into a flame, if, instead of passing 
the bill, and exercising a spirit of forbearance and mode- 
ration, the whole military and naval power of the country 
is employed to punish and subdue a sister State, which, 
although she ‘starts madly from her sphere,” has been 


' impelled by what she regards an intolerable extremity of 


‘oppression. 


Remember that those neighboring States, Georgia, Ala- 


bama, North Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, and perhaps 
Tennessee, concur with her in thinking<this oppression 


exists, and, many of them, that the system of which it is 


the fruit, is unauthorized by the constitution. 
Remember, too, 


of the Government, 
penditure, by six millions of dollars. 


‘Treasury, to persist in exacting millions from the people, 


and not to abate one jot or tittle, even at the hazard of 
drenching: the fields of South Carolina with the blood of 
her sons. I beg gentlemen to reflect upon the conse- 
quences, and to hesitate before they take upon themselves 


-80 fearful a responsibility. 
Mr. Chairman, the political student in this country, 
while investigating the 


Messrs. Madison, Hamilton, and Jay, 


recommending the adoption of the federal constitution. 


One of the leading sentiments inculcated in that sagacious 
that the chief danger to confederacies is from 
rather: than tyranny in the 
prepared to admit this in 
none who have observed the operations 
and progress of the Government can fail to acknowledge 
that the whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania; the. oppo- 
sition and resistance to the embargo law of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s administration in the New England States; the Hart- 


work is, 
anarchy among the members, 
head. While we may not be 
all its latitude, 


ford Convention during the war; and the lowering storm 
that is now brewing in the South; allattest the truth that 
great danger is to be apprehended to the stability of the 
Government from the former source. While it is undoubt- 
edly no Jess true, that the growing corruptions of this 
Government, the rapid and alarming increase of its pa- 
tronage, and its continually manifested propensity, in all 
its departments, to strengthen and amplify its own pow- 
ers, even to the extent of claiming authority to do every 
thing which it thinks will promote the common defence 

and general welfare--thus abrogating, at ‘fone, fell swoop,” 
~ all constitutional restraints—give awful proof that there 
is at least equal danger to the liberties of the people and 
the rights of the States, from tyranny in the head. Let 
us, therefore, ever be mindful, and at this time especially, 
that there may be an. excess both of jealousy and confi- 
dence in this Government; that the centripetal as well as 
centrifugal tendencies of our system are to be vigilantly 
watched and guarded against; that disunion and consoli- 


` dation are evils alike to be avoided, and, perhaps, equally 
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that we have it from the authority of 
the President, and from the Head of the Treasury, and 
from the Committee of Ways and Means, that the revenue 
from the tariff of 1832 will’ exceed all the legitimate wants 
estimated upona liberal scale of ex- 
And then let me 
ask if it is not enough to make the blood of every free- 
man boil with indignation, that this Government—this 
Congress—is called upon, in spite of the opinion and the 
wishes of. the Executive Magistrate, and the Head of the 


V origin and spirit of our institu- 
tionis, is naturally led to examine those luminous and pro- 
found letters under the signature of Publius, written by 
for the purpose of 


to be apprehended. Fully impressed with -these senti- 
ments, let us administer the powers confided to us: under 
this constitution, according ‘to the plain: sense and in- 
tention of the framers of it,” neither enlarging. them.by 


-constructive expansion, nor restricting them by construc- 


tive limitation. Thus administered, I believe thatthe 
great American system of free confederated republics 
here established, will be found sufficient, agit is indispen- 
sable, to the perpetuity, peace, and prosperity. of this 
whole Union. : : 

Let us cling to our Union as to the anchor of our poli- 
tical hopes. Let us revere this constitution as the poli- 
tical bark, which is freighted with a rich cargo of every 
thing most precious to us. Thus far, it has “borne the 
battle and the breeze,” and moved on amidst the war of 
elements, in the full tide of successful experiment. God 


‘grant that it may yet be guided by wisdom, firmness, 


patriotism, and, above all, by a spirit of mutual forbear- 
ance and conciliation; and so continue its march prosper- 
ously, gloriously, triumphantly. 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. Apams 
to strike out the enacting clause of the bill, 

Mr. TAYLOR made a question of order as to the pos- 
sibility of reporting a bill to the House with amendments, 
after the enacting clause had been stricken out. 

The CHAIR decided the motion of Mr..Apams to be 
in order, and cited instances where bills had been report- 
ed in the like circumstances. f 

The question was accordingly put, and the vote taken 
by tellers stood as follows: Yeas 68, nays 86. i 

So the committee refused to strike out the enacting 
clause. i 

Mr. Arrierox’s amendment, proposing a square yard 
duty on cottons, next came up, and was rejected: Yeas 
70, nays 80. ` 

Mr. HOWARD moved another in a different form, 
leaving the ad valorem duty at 25, and next year at 20 per 
cent.; and adding a specific duty on plains of 25 cents 
per square yard, on unbleached thread, &c. 60 cents per 

b., and colored yarn 75 cents. á 
- After some discussion this amendment was negatived. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE proposed to graduate the reduction 
on cottons, so as to put the duty at 35 per cent., then at 
30, and then at 25 per cent. permanent. 

This was negatiyed: Yeas 38, nays not counted. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY moved to put the duty. at 40 per 
cent., then 35, and leave it permanent at 30. . 

This also was negatived. . 

The question was then put on Mr. Warre, of New 
York’s amendment, which fixes the duty at 30 per cent., ` 
then at 35, and leaves it permanent, after 1836, at 20 per 
cent., and was carried by the casting vote of the chair- 
man: Yeas 69, nays 69. 

Mr. JENIFER moved to reduce all the duties on ipon 
one-half. Negatived. 

He then moved to strike out all the bill after the enact- 
ing clause, and substitute a provision that the existing 
duty on all articles should remain till March, 1834, after 
which they should suffer a gradual reduction at the rate 
of 10 per cent. annually until the revenue should be re- 
duced to fifteen millions of dollars. This was negatived. 

Mr. DENNY moved to reinstate the duties on iron in 
the bill of 1832. Negatived. _ Be : i 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, moved to amend the bill 
in the section respecting tarred cordage, so as to leave 
the duty at four cents. i 

This amendment was agreed to: Yeas 77, nays 48. 

He offered another, leaving untarred cordage at five 
cents, which was agreed to. i 

Mr. MARSHALL, moved to put hemp at 38 dollars till 
1834, and-then at 30- dollars. Negatived. 

Mr. JEWETT moved to strike out the section in rela- 
tion tosalt. Negatiyed. i 
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“Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, moved to strike out the 


section in relation to olive oil. -- Agreed to: Yeas 86. 

Mr: IHRIE moved to raisé the duty on linseed, hemp- 
seed, and rapeseed, as by the act of 1832. Agreed to. 

Mr. PEARCE moved“to reduce the.duty on molasses 
from four cents to:one'cent.’ Negatived. i 5o 

Mr. ROOT moved to amend the duty on silks, by abol- 

ishing the: discrimination between silks from India and 
those from the Mediterranean and France, 
-. This motion gave rise to a considerable debate, in 
which Messrs. ROOT, INGERSOLL, WICKLIFFE, 
WILDE, ELLSWORTH, E. EVERETT, JARVIS, and 
CLAY, took part. The result was, that the duty in the 
bill was postponed until March, 1834, 

Mr. JARVIS wished to put the duty on all silks at ten 
per cent. “Negatived. 

Mr. E. EVERETT moved to put India silks at ten per 
cent..and admit all others free. Negatived. 

The motion of Mr. Iyeersoxz, to strike out the whole 
section in relation to silks, finally prevailed: Yeas 75, 
nays 69. ye 

The committee then rose, and the House adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 


The House again went into Committee of the Whole 
on the 
TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. JHRIE moved to lay a protecting duty upon slates. 
Negatived. 

Mr. EVERETT moved a duty of two cents per pound 
on copperas; which was agreed to: Yeas 58, nays 55. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maine, offered an amendment restor- 
ing to paper of all kinds the same rate of duty as was im- 
posed by the tariff of 1824. 

After some remarks from Mr. VERPLANCK, in which 
he stated that it was his purpose to move a general provi- 
sion covering the stocks now on hand, in this and other 
branches of manufacture, 

The amendment was agreed to: Yeas 72, nays 66. 

Mr. DENNY moved an amendment which went to re- 
store to cut glass the duties of the tariff of 1824, viz. 
ae cents a pound specific, and thirty per cent. ad va- 
orem, 

This motion was sustained a good deal at length by 
Mr. DENNY, Mr.’ E. EVERETT, and Mr. REED, of 
Massachusetts, who stated the rapid increase and prosper- 
ous state of the manufacture, and its need of protection 
against a British bounty. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG denied that any such bounty ex- 
isted. There was an allowance under that denomination, 
but the bounties granted in Great Britain were mere 
drawbacks of the impost duties on raw materials, or of 
internal excise, direct and indirect, upon the manufacture. 
If there was any bounty beyond these imposts and excises, 
it had escaped the observation of those who had revised 
these laws in Parliament a few years since. 

Mr. E. EVERETT insisted that the British statutes, as 
now existing, proved that the allowance (whether called 
bounty or drawback, or by whatever other name the gen- 
tleman preferred) did exceed the imposts and excise, 
and did in fact operate as a bounty on all glass exported. 

The amendment was carried: Yeas 72, nays 60. 

Mr. ASHLEY moved an amendment giving to lead the 
same protection it had received under the act of 1828. 

He went into a history of the rise of this branch of 
business, and the decrease of price produced by the pro- 
tecting duty, 

The amendment was supported by Messrs. WAT- 
MOUGH, HORN, and WING; and opposed by Messrs. 
VERPLANCK and WILDE. It was then carried: Yeas 
67, nays 49. 


Mr. DENNY proposed a duty of five centsa pound on 
white lead; which was agreed to. 

Mr. DENNY moved ‘to restore to window glass the 
protection of the Jaw of 1824; which was agreed to. 

Mr. DENNY moved the same thing in respect to bot. 
tles, vials, and demijohns; which was agreed to. 

Mr. VERPLANCK moved to amend. the miscellaneous 
section of the. bill, which provides that on articles not 
enumerated there shall be a specific ór ad.valorem duty, 
as at present, according as one or the other should be 
lowest, by. deferring its operation until March, 1834; 
agreed to. 3 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved to strike out the whole of 
this section, as embracing a multitude of branches of ma» 
nufactures which would be injured by it. 

Mr. E. EVERETT supported the motion with earnest- 
ness, as covering unknown ground, and certain of giving 
rise to endless litigation. < 

Mr. POLK replied, and defended the clause as being 
much like one in the act of last year: the committee had, 
been told at the treasury that it would be attended with 
little or no difficulty. ` 

Mr. H. EVERETT objected to voting in the dark: it 
had been to obviate the necessity of doing so that he had 
wished to get the information sought in his call upon the 
treasury, which had not been answered. 

Mr. VINTON thought this provision of the bill uncon- 
stitutional, because it would occasion different duties in 
different ports of the Union on the same article. i 

The question being put, the yeas were 74, the nays 74. 

The CHAIR voting in the negative, the section was not 
stricken out. , 

Mr. E. EVERETT introduced a proviso excepting from 
the operation of the bill a list of chemicals; which was 
carried: Yeas 75, nays 67. 

Mr. HORN moved an amendment which went to repeal 
the duties laid by the act of 1852 on articles of hardware. 

This motion give rise to a debate, in which the amend- 
ment was advocated by Messrs. HORN, POLK, “and 
DRAYTON; and opposed by Messrs. HUNTINGTON, 
DENNY, INGERSOLL, E. EVERETT, H. EVERETT, 
and WATMOUGH. 

The amendment was finally negatived: Yeas 48, nays 59, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND moved to protect the article of 
ready made clothing as by the act of 1828; which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SEMMES moved to exempt certain paints, manu- 
factured extensively at Baltimore and elsewhere, from the 
effect of the bill; which was agreed to. 

Mr, ROOT now moved to amend the duties on wool, “ 
so as to fix them at 50 per cent. till 1834; 40 per cent. till 
1835; and then at 30 per cent. permanent duty. 

This amendment was rejected: Yeas 47, nays 54. (No 
quorum having voted, the question was again put, and the 
vote stood: Yeas 58, nays 64.) - 

Mr, BEARDSLEY tried a different amendment on the 
same clause, putting the duty on wool at 


40 per cent. till - : 1834 
35 do v X , 1835 
30 do ~ > - 1836 


25 permanent, 

This amendment was adopted: Yeas 74, . 

Mr. BEARDSLEY moved to strike out the clause 
which reduced the duty on cottons to 20 per cent. after 
1824. 

The motion was negatived, ; 

Mr, BEARDSLEY moved to amend the duties on wool» 
lens, so as to put them at 


50 per cent. till - ~ 1854 
45 do - - E 1835 
40 do - : . 1836 


35 permanent. 
This was rejected. 
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Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, moved to strike out the 
first section of the bill, as he entertained: constitutional 
objections to it. å : oe 

After some conversation, in which Messra: -ELLS- 
WORTH, WASHINGTON, SEMMES, ARNOLD, and 
VANCE took part, and_an ineffectual motion to lay the 
bill upon the table, its consideration was postponed. for 
one week. : 


EXPLANATORY TARIFF ACT. 


The House now went into Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Crawyonp in the chair, on the bill to explain the 8th sec. - 
tion of the tariff law of 1832. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN put several queries to Mr. CAMBRE- 
Lene on the provision of the bill. In reply to which, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG went into a history of the bill, 
and the circumstances in which it had had its origin: he 
stated the different -constructions of tbe bill it went to 
explain, and stated in substance that the object of the bill 
was to enable the holders of goods entitled to drawback 
under the law of 1828, to receive the difference of duty 
between the law of 1828, which they had paid, and 1832, 
which alone they would be now bound to pay, without 
laymg them under the necessity of reshipping their 
goods. It extended this privilege beyond the original im- 
porter, to all who held the goods in the original packages, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE thought that the bill went. further 
than this, or it need not be so long. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG replied, and explained that the- 
length of the bill had been occasioned by a desire to ac- 
commodate the officers of the customs. It granted no 
new privilege, but merely gave a facility in the exercise 
of the privilege already conferred by law. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, further explained the 
nature of the bill, and argued to show that the treasury, . 
instead of losing, would in reality gain by its passage: 
inasmuch as if the goods were allowed to be taken to the 
custom-house now, all the holder would get would be the 
difference of duty; whereas, if they should be reshipped, 
and returned to this country, he could claim a drawback 
of the whole duty paid. 

The discussion of the bill was cut short by the expira- 
tion of the hour. < 

The House then went again into Committee of the 
Whole, and resumed the consideration of the 


TARIFF BILL. 


The question coming up on the ameridment offered by 
Mr. Russer, of Ohio, to reinstate the tariff law of 1839, 
and to continue it in force until 1841, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH opposed the motion. He said that 
while it carried the appearance of settling the question of 
the tariff, it would not really settle it at all; and it seemed 
to imply that at the end of eight years the policy of the ; 
country should be abandoned. Sir, said Mr. E., the bill 
is now sô altered and patched, that it cannot receive the 
support of any.party in this House, nor will it be satisfac-, 
tory to any portion of the country. It is the most incon- 
gruous thing that ever man beheld. It is made-up of the 
tariffs of 1816, °18, °28, and °32, without the least re. 
gard to proportions or state of facts. : Mr. E. said it 
was lost time to work upon this bill any longer; it cannot 
pass. If any thing could be done, we must start anew, 
and whatever is done must be permanent. - This perpetual 
agitation of the question, and this annually making a new 
tariff, is what cannot be b3rne. He said he spoke only 
for himself; he knew not that any genfleman would agree 
with him, but he felt satisfied that if any thing could be 
done, to put this matter at rést, it must be a bill very 
gradually reducing duties down to a „proper standard, 
through the course of many years, taking the bill of last 
July asthe beginning. He believed that a bill might be 
brought into the House which would satisfy the North, 
and in some measure meet the demands of the most reas 


Mr. HOWARD moved to put, the duty on fossil salt at 
5 cents till March, 1824, and then at 2 cents. > 

This gave rise to an animated debate, in which the qua 
lity of the salt made in Eastport, in Maine, (the only 
manufactory of the article,) was discussed, as also the 
extent.of capital employed, and whether owned by Bri- 
tish or American citizens: documents were quoted on both 
sides, and the policy of encouraging an article which com- 
peted with the salt made from water in various parts of 
the Union, was warmly argued. hand 
“ The amendment was warmly resisted by Messrs. JAR- 
VIS, BATES, and ANDERSON, of Maine, and by Mr. 
McKENNAN, of Pennsylvania; and advocated by Messrs. 
HOWARD, ELLS WORTH,SUTHERLAND,andREED, 
of Massachusetts. 

It was finally amended by Mr. REED so as to fix the 

duty on fossil salt at one-third that on other salt; and in 
this form it was agreed to: Yeas 66, nays 63. 
«Mr. WATMOUGH moved to restore the duty fixed by 
the act of 1832, on carpets, carpeting, flannels, bockings, 
and baizes; he briefly sustained the motion, which was 
further supported by Mr. ELLSWORTH, of Connecti- 
cut, and Mr. E. EVERETT. It was then carried: Yeas 
64, nays 58. - y s 

Mr. WATMOUGH moved a further amendment, in- 
cluding in the bill “s patent floor cloths, and oil cloths of 
every description” (under the duty of 40 per cent.) 

` This was also carried: Yeas 93, nays 63. 

Mr. H. EVERETT now moved to strike from the bill 
the whole of the sections containing the duties on wool 
and woollens, and restoring the protection of 1832. 

. Mr. WILDE moved that the committee rise; but the 
motion failed: Yeas 55, nays 56. 

The question was then takeh on Mr. Everert’s motion, 
and negatived: Yeas 66, nays 69. 

Mr. WARDWELL, of New York, moved to raise the 
duties on spirits, as follows: 

1st and 2d proof, from 18 cents, asin the bill, to 35 cents. 

3d proof 21 to 40 cents. 

Ath 26 45 

Sth 30 50 

Over Sth proof 36 to 55 cents. 

The amendment was negatived: Yeas 59, nays 62. 

Mr. PENDLETON, of New York, moved to strike out 
“tand worsted” from the 35 percent. duty, and put on 
worsted yarn costing 40 cènts a pound a duty of 10 per 
cent. 

_ This was carried: Yeas 68, nays 52. 

Mr. BARRINGER moved to put upon this article a 
duty of two cents a pound; which was agreed to. 

Mr. WATMOUGH moved a duty of 25 per cent. on 
manufactures of marble. : 

Mr. H. EVERETT added ‘and marble.” 

Thus amended, the motion was agreed to. 

_ Mr. COKE now moved that the committee rise and re- 
port the bill, but the motion was pronounced out of order 
at present. > 

Mr. RUSSEL, of Ohio, moved to strike out all of the 
bill after the enacting clause, and insert as a substitute, 
that the law of July, 1832, should be and continue in full 
force and virtue until the 3d of March, 1841. 

Mr. INGERSOLL said this question was new and im- 
portant; and, to allow time for its consideration, he moved 
that the committee rise. He withdréw the motion at the 
request of Mr. POLK, who urged the committee to bring 
the debate to a close,.and report the bill. 

The motion to rise. was now renewed, and prevailed. 

And the House then adjourned. 


, 


` 


Tuurspay, FEBRUARY 7. 


The bill to incorporate the Methodist Church of George- 
town, coming up, i 
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The motion was.niegatived without a count. , 

Mr. MARSHALL moved to-restore the duties of 1828 
to the spirits made from.grain; negatived. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maine, moved: to add the articles of 
potatoes, beef, pork, and butter, on. each of which he 
wished to fix a protecting duty; negatived. 

Mr. NELSON, of Massachusetts, moved. to amend the 
bill on that part relating to hosiery, by inserting the word 
“cotton,” and placing the. duty thirty instead. of twenty 
per cent., and striking out that séction of the bill which 
places cotton hosiery, mits, &c., at twenty per cent.; ne- 
gatived. f 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to strike out the whole sec- 
tion in relation to coarse cloths, plains, kerseys, &c., 
costing thirty-five cents a yard, and blankets costing 
seventy-five cents; so asto leave those articles subject to 
a duty of forty per cent., gradually reduced to twenty, 
as on carpets, &c.; negatived: Yeas 48, nays 56. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, moved to amend the bi} 
by striking raw cotton from the list of free articles; and 
supported the motion by a short speech, in which he de- 
picted the evils which must follow the inundation of cotton 
from Texas. The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, moved to add a section pro- 
viding generally for the allowance of drawback; agreed 
to. j 

Mr. REED, of Massachusetts, moved an additional 
section, allowing a drawback of one and one-third cents 
z poung on nails; the section is very fully guarded against 

rauds, 

Mr. R. went into a number of statistical details in re- 
ference to this manufacture, its extent, its consumption of 
the coal of the South, and the peculiar kind of iron re- 
quired for carrying it on. 

The section was carried: Yeas 67, nays 52. 

The bill having been gone through with, 

Mr. ALEXANDER, of Virginia, moved that the com- 
mittee rise and report it to the House as amended. 

Before the question was taken, 

Mr. ADAMS said that before the committee rose“he 
would avail himself of the opportunity of making some 
reply to the misrepresentations (he presumed not inten- 
tional) of two gentlemen who had misapprehended his 
meaning, and then commented with some severity, not so 
much upon the opinions which he had expressed, as upon 
those which they had erroneously imputed to him. 

The first was the gentleman from South Carolina over 
the way, who had totally mistaken, not only the purport 
of his [Mr. A.’s] observations, but also that of the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Massachusetts, which he had 
recently submitted to the House. The:gentleman from 
South Carolina had read to the committee, not the reso- 
lutions of the Legislature of Massachusetts. themselves, 
but a sentence froma manuscript slip of .paper furnished 
to the gentleman, Mr. A. knew not by. whom; but the 
gentleman had alleged that it formeda part of the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Massachusetts, and “charged it 
upon them as exhibiting a temporary violence quite equal 
to that of the ordinance of nullification; when, in fact, 
there was not one word of the sentence which he had 
read from the slip of paper, contained in the resolutions 
from Massachusetts. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina had treated him much as he had treated the Legisla- 
ture of the State, ofe of whose representatives he had 
the honor of being on this floor. . 

As to the language, however, contained in the report 
of the committee, and in the resolutions of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, the gentleman had made an explana- 
tion, and had acknowledged he had been in error. But 
the gentleman had not done the same justice to Mr. A. 
on the contrary, after he bad formally disclaimed the 
meaning given to his words, and the words themselves, 
the gentleman still persisted in imputing them to him: 


sonable -part.of the South.” If the present policy of the 
country could be settled and. secured, and -the’ duties 
gradually: reduced so .as to save: the manufacturers, he 
was not ready to say he would not support such..a bill; 
but then it would be a sine qua non with him, that such a 
bill should come into the House, and so be sustained here 
as to'afford the fullest assurance that the tariff should. not 
be again agitated. It must come from the South, and be 
sustained by Southern votes; and without this assurance, 
he would not take such a bill, come from where it might. 
He would not wish to see such a bill from Northern gen- 
tlemen, and forced upon the South; for then we should 
see next session just what we see now—a renewed and 
more determined attack onthe tariff. The compulsory 
and silent compromise of last session had taught him to 
beware of such attempts. Let the South, oppressed as 
she says she is, (though he did not believe it,) come for- 
ward with a bill of very gradual reduction, of some ten 
years or more, and leaving at that time aclear protection 
in cash duties of twenty-five per cent., and he would 
very seriously think of such a scheme. But while the 
South hold to their present determination, to put down all 
protection, he would not attempt to meet them at all. 
His constituents would not yield a hair’s breadth. If we 
must have war or a total abandonment of our present 
policy, let war come. Mr. E. said, here he would take 
his stand, and see how the people would bear him out. It 
isin yain, said Mr. E., to go on with this disjointed bill. 
He appealed to the South, if they supposed the represen- 
tatives of the North could thus, session after session, 
suffer ‘a policy to be insidiously attacked without any 
hope or even promise of a compromise. South Carolina 
has sworn we shall have no peace while we have a tariff 
of even incidental protection. Mr. E.said he was ready 
to swear, for one, that the present policy should never be 
abandoned, peace or war; and he would do nothing until 
he saw a returning sense of justice in the South, and a 
pledge that they would arrange a tariff that should pro- 
tect the industry of the country, and leave the matter 
finally and fully settled. : 

Mr. RUSSEL, after some remarks, which were inau- 
dible, withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved that the committee rise and re- 
port; and, in supporting this motion, made a reply to the 
remarks of Mr. Exxiswortn, professing himself and the 
South ready to accede to any reasonable arrangement 
which would quiet the public mind. He would consent 
to the law of 1832, if it was to be gradually reduced 
within any reasonable space of time, until the revenue 
should come down to the wants of the Government. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, moved to amend the bill by 
reinstating the law of 1832, and reducing it at the rate of 
twenty per cent. annually, until the revenue should 
“amount to $15,000,000. Negatived. 

Mr. SEMMES, of Maryland, moved an amendment im- 
posing a protecting duty of two centsa pound on alum; 
carried. 

Mr.WARDWELL moved to-amend the duty on spirits, 
so as to make it range, upon the several proofs, from 
thirty-five gradually to fifty-five cents. This was nega- 
tived: Yeas 51, nays 59. 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, moved to amend the duty 
on sugar, so as to extend the reduction below two cents, 
the first year to one anda half cents, and then at one 
cent. permanent. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, made a warm remon- 
strance against such a reduction, which must prove the 
ruin of all thesugar planters. He adverted to the great 
reduction in the price of sugar, which, when he first set- 
tled in Louisiana, was at twenty-five cents the pound, and 
now ranged from six down to two cents. The reduction 
of duty would have no effect on the market price, but a 
most destructive one un the growers. 
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As to the courtesy of such-a procedure, he should make 
no. remark; courtesy depended very much on every gen- 
tleman’s own view of what was due from gentlemen to 
each other. But the gentleman from South Carolina had 
charged Mr.:A. with bringing a firebrand into the com- 
mittee, and giving an entirely-new turn to the debate. 
And what was the firebrand he had introduced? He had 
taken up what appeared to him to be the essence of the 
bill, and had spoken of it as being the commencement 
of a system of withdrawal of protection from some of the 
great interests of the country; interests secured to those 
concerned in them by the constitution and existing laws of 
the United States; interests in which his own constituents 
had a deep stake, and in which a large portion of this 
Union had a stake of still more portentous magnitude; he 
had stated the ground on which he should vote against 
this bill, or any other proceeding upon the same princi- 
ples, at the present session. He had considered the bill 
as not adapted to effect its professed object, the reduction 
of the revenue, but as calculated to confirm the act of a 
convention held in South Carolina, declaring all the reve- 
nue laws of the United States, to’ be null and void within 
that State; and, in support of this view, he had referred 
toa declaration made by the same convention to the peo- 
ple of the other twenty-three States, in the most positive 
and solemn terms, that a protecting tariff should never 
more be executed in South Carolina. Now, was it he 
that had thrown this firebrand? The firebrand was to be 
found in this declaration of the convention of a part of 
the people of South Carolina; and that paper had been 
officially commended to the notice of Congress by the 
President of the United States. Were Mr. A.’s lips to 
be sealed by this act of a part of the citizens of South 
Carolina? and that when he considered the bill on which 
he was called to vote as having no other tendency than to 
increase the revenue of the United States; to take away 
the right of protection due ta a large portion of the peo- 
ple of the Union; to ruin all the manufactures of the land; 
to ruin, yes, to ruiñ the free manufacturing and agricul- 
tural labor in his portion of this country, and to confirm 
the nullifying ordinance of South Carolina? These were 
the purposes of the bill. Ifa firebrand had been thrown 
into the House, it had not been by his hands. He had 
made no charge against South Carolina. He had read 
passages from the address of a convention, speaking in 
the name of the people of that State, tothe people of all 
the other States ‘in the Union, declaring that they had 
nullified within the limits of the State the existing laws 
of the United States, which protect the rights, and in- 
terests, and property of great multitudes of his [Mr. 
A.’s] constituents, and of a very Jarge portion of the peo- 
‘ple of the Union. The South Carolina convention had 
passed a sentence of outlawry upon at least one-third part 
of the free population of the country; had declared them 
out of the protection of the existing laws of the Jand; 
and, with the most positive asseverations, had affirmed 
that the people of South Carolina never would submit to 
see that protection restored; that their determination to 
this effect was unalterable; that their purpose was to 
carry it into effect peaceably if they could, but that carry 
it into effect they would at all hazards; and that a pro- 
tective tariff should never more be executed in South 
Carolina. í 


Mr, A. had declared his belief that this assurance of 


the South Carolina ordinance was sincere. That it was 
an issue tendered to the Government of the United States 
which it was the duty of that Government to meet, and 
not, by a bill like that before the committee, to blink or to 
evade; that it was an issue which must be met; that the 
protection to which the South Carolina convention declar- 
ed that State would never more submit, wasa right of the 
citizen which the Government-of the Union had no right 
to withhold or to deny; that upon. this issue- one or. the 


other of the parties must ultimately give way, and. that 
there could never bea more favorable time for settling 
the question than now; that if the nullifiers should-use, as 
they professed to intend, no other than peaceable means, 
no others would be needed, nor, as he believed, applied, 
to execute the laws: but that the laws must be executed, 
and that he was assured no superfluous force would, on 
the part of the Government of the United States, be ap- 
plied; none beyond that indispensable for the execution 
of the laws. Was this bringing a firebrand into the 
House? : ; 
Mr. A. would now add that the gentleman from South 
Carolina was the last, the very last man in that House, 
from whom he should have expected an accusation of this 
character. If it had come from one of the gentleman’s 
colleagues, from the commenders and abettors of the 
nullification ordinance, it would have been no more than 
he might have expected; but he had before said, and he 
now repeated the remark, that from what he had heard 
lately from Carolina, it was doubtful to him whether that 
gentleman, and those who thought and acted with him, 
would not, ere long, be compelled to call upon this Go- 
yernment to carry into effect that protection which the 
constitution of the United States secured to them., And 
if the gentleman and his friends should “ever be placed in 


that situation, he pledged himself, so far as hisvote..would ` 


go, to give it to them. . He believed they wereventitled 
to it under the constitution. But, as respected the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, (for whom Mr. A. entertained 
the highest respect, notwithstanding he did not think the 
gentleman had returned the courtesy to him,) he. must 
say, if that was the friendship they were to receive in 
return for protection, he should, for one, prefer meeting 
one of the gentleman’s nullifying colleagues; better an 
open and a candid foe, than a flinching or a treacherous 
friend. 

Another gentleman, from another State, [Mr. PATTON, 
of Virginia,] had misunderstood and misrepresented his 
meaning, as much. as the gentleman from Sonth Carolina 
had done. That gentleman, in an elaborate answer of 
his, to thé few observations Mr. A. had addressed to the 
committee on that occasion, had thought proper to in- 
dulge himself in many observations on the remarks he had 
made, and sometimes in personal allusions, of a very 
pointed nature, to himself. With respect to fhe latter, 
whether coming from that -gentleman,- or from any other 
member of the House, Mr. A. must ask permission. to 
make no reply whatever. -He should do, with regard to 
the gentleman, as was once done by a very distinguished 
officer in our army; a man of high military sensibility, of 
strong feeling, as to what was due. to his own honor, and 
of great personal courtesy towards others. It happened 
that this gentleman had had a misunderstanding with one 
of his brother officers, which had proceeded to such 
lengths, that they were not upon speaking terms.. “As 
they were both walking, one day, in one of the avenues 
of this city, they chanced to pass each other.so very 
closely, that it was scarcely possible they should not. see 
each other. Seeing his enemy come so'very ‘near to him, 
he turned round, and taking off his hat, said, ‘sir, please 
to excuse my salute.” Mr. A. would, say the same to 
the gentleman from Virginia, and to all othegs who might 
be disposed to amuse themselves, or entertain the House 
with allusions to any thing that he was, bad been, or ever 
might be; he must say to them, please to excuse my sa- 
lute, or reply. : A ; 

As to the gentleman’s observations in reference to the 
bill, the gentleman-had contested some of the positions 
Mr, A-had taken;and especially one which lay atthe found- 
ation, and formed a-very important part of the contro- 
versy with South Carolina, having respect to the charac- 
ter-of the:nation itself. In the observations Mr. A. had 
ma le, he had said that the first words of the preamble to 
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the constitution had settled the character of our Union, | ‘Your Union”’—the gentleman from Virginia said, the 
and had constituted the nation one people. : union of a people was an. absurdity, but the union of 

“The position assumed by Mr. À. had. been, that-the | States was a common and intelligible idea. 1f the gentle- 
whole people of the Union were the authors of and par-|man would take the: trouble: of reading this address, he 
ties to the constitution of the United States, as was expli- | would find that the union of the people of the United States 
citly declared by themselves in the very first words of its | was no new or strange idea to President Washington. 
preamble; and as no compact can be dissolved but by the} The gentleman had said, (afterthe nullifiers of South 
same power which created it, the people of no one State | Carolina, ) that there was no such thing as a Government 
in the Union. could either dissolve the compact by which jof the whole; that there was no American people. But 
they had bound themselves to the Union, or withdraw |what said this document? . . g ; 
from it, or by counter-legislation annul its laws.” ‘* To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Go- 

The gentleman from Virginia had disputed this position; |vernment for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, 
and had quoted a number of. authorities to maintain that this [however strict, between the parts can be an adequate sub- 
Union was nothing more than a confederation of sovereign |stitute; they must inevitably experience the infractions 
States. The géntleman had said, that Mr. A. had adduced jand interruptions which all alliances, in all times, have ex- 
no authority in support of his doctrines, but merely those | perienced.” ; i 
words, we the people.” It was very true that he had] Again: ‘ The basis of our political systems is the right 
quoted no additional authority, because the words them- [of the people to make and to alter their constitutions .of 
selves were an authority which admitted of no answer. |Government. But the constitution, which at any time ex- 
‘Mr. A. had thought so when he referred to them; nor did ists until changed by an explicit and authentic act of the 
he think otherwise after he had heard all the observations | whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
of the gentleman, and all the authorities he had quoted. jidea of the power and the right of the people to establish 

But, if the gentleman must have authorities, he would | Government, presupposes the duty of every individul to 
refer him to some; they were not wanting. obey the established Government.” oe f 

The first he should mention, was George Washington, | Observe the force of this last paragraph. It is the con- 
the President of the convention which issued the consti- [clusion of an unanswerable argument to prove the sacred 
tution to the people of the United States, In the Farewell [obligation incumbent upon every individual citizen to 
Address of that Father of his country, were a multitude of |yield obedience to the constitution of the United States; 
passages whicb, in Mr. A.’s estimation, were authorities |and, having in express terms declared that constitution to 
in support of the same position: and, indeed, that whole |have been the work of the hands of the whole people, he 
paper might be said to be in itself one entire, compact, |draws here the inference, explicit, logical, irresistible, 
sound, and unanswerable argument in favor of the prin-|that by the whole people can it alone be abrogated; that, 
ciple. The address in which he declines a second re-elec- | until changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
tion to that office, which he held so much to his own ho-| people, it is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
nor and to the glory and welfare of his country, ‘was not] Mr. A. said he should read no further from that paper. 
directed, like that of the convention of South Carolina, to|He hoped the gentleman was now convinced, that if he 
the people of the 17 or 18 States then in the Union; it{had not read any authorities to the committee, it had not 
was directed to ‘ the people of the UnitedStates.” been because hé had no authorites to read. 

One paragraph in that address was in these words:] The gentleman had referred to the debates of the Vir- 
‘profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it|ginia convention, upon the adoption of this constitution, 
with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing jand had read one or two paragraphs which seemed to 
vows that heaven may continue to you—-‘‘to you”—to|countenance the doctrine he professed. There were more 
whom? to the people of the United States, ¢ the choicest | than twenty gentlemen in the Virginia convention who 
tokens of its beneficence; that your Union and brotherly had made observations on those words in the preamble of 
affection may be perpetual; that the free constitution, |the constitution, ‘*We the people;” and there had not 
which is the work of your hands, may be sacredly main- |been one of them who did not admit that those words did 
tained; that its administration in every department may be [explicitly and unequivocally declare that it was the peo- 
stamped with wisdom and virtue; that, in fine, the happi- {ple of the United States who made the constitution. Mr. 
ness of the people of these States, under the auspices of |{enry, that great and illustrious man, illustrious not only 
liberty, may be made complete,” &c. Observe especially |in Virginia, but throughout this whole country, whom Mr. 
those words: ‘*the free constitution which is the work of | A. felt as much pride in recognizing as a countryman as 
your hands.” ; Shortly after, we find: ‘the unity of Go- lif he had been born in the next house to himself in Mas- 
vernment, which constitutes you one people, is also, now sachusctts, had been opposed to the adoption of the con- 
dear to you. Itis justly so.” . stitution, and had in fact proved himselfthe most strenuous 

Yes, sir, said Mr. A. ‘the unity of Government which land able opponent of that instrument in the Virginia con- 
constitutes you one people,” is justly dear to you. vention. One ground of exception taken by him had been, 

Again: “citizens by birth or choice of a common coun- | that this phrase changed the nature of the Governmént... 
try, that country has a right to concentrate your affections. | Mr. Henry had insisted that the General Convention which 
The name of an American, which belongs to.you in your |drew up the constitution had no right to speak thus, in the 
national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of pa- |name of the people of the United States. ‘And, had the 
triotism more than any appellation derived from local dis- [constitution prepared by the convention been intended 
criminations.”’ by them to become binding,without being referred to the 

Further on we have the following paragraphs: people themselves, the argument would have been un- 

‘In this sense it is, that your Union ought to be consi- answerable. It had only been the fact that the instrument 
dered as the main prop of your liberty, and that the love | would be of no effect until the people should have made 
of the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the |the act their own, which justified the convention in em- 
other.” ‘Is there a doubt whether a common Govern- ploying such language. 
ment can embrace so large a sphere? Let experience| What said Mr. Henry? 
solve it. ‘Tolisten to mere speculation in suchacase were} < And here I would make this inquiry of those worthy 
criminal. We are authorised to hope that a proper orga- {characters who composed a part of the late federal con- 
nization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of Go-|vention. Iam sure they were fully impressed with the 
vernments for the respective subdivisions, will afford ajnecessity of forming a great consolidated Government in- 
happy issue to the experiment.” stead of a confederation. That this is a consolidated Go- 
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vernment is demonstrably clear; and the danger of sucha 
Government is, to my mind, very striking. J have the 
highest veneration for those gentlemen; bat, sir, give me 
leave to demand what right had they.to say we the peo- 
ple? My political curiosity, exclusive of my anxious soli- 
citude for the public welfare, leads me to ask, who. au- 
thorized. them to speak the language of we the people, 
instead of we the States? States are the characteristics, 
and the soul of a confederation. If the States be not the 
agents of this compact, it must be one great consolidated 
national Government of the people of all the States.” 

L consider this as one of those authorities which the gen- 
‘tleman from Virginia demanded. The conclusions of Mr. 
Henry were, in this instance so far correct, that the words 
sc we, the people” did entirely change the nature of the 
Government. This was not contested by any one mem- 
ber of the same convention, 

The first answer given to this question of Mr. Henry, 
was by Governor Randolph, then the Governor of the 
commonwealth, and a member of the convention at Phila- 
delphia. Asa member of that convention, though he had 
taken a,very active and leading part in drawing up the 
constitution, he had declined signing it; but now, as a 
member of the Virginia convention, was in fayor of its 
adoption. $ 

In answer to the inquiries of Mr. Henry, Governor Ran- 
dolph said: 

“ The gentleman then proceeds and inquires why we 
assumed the language of ‘we, the people? I ask why 
not? ‘he Government is for the people; and the misfor- 
tune was, that the people had no agency in the Govern- 
ment before. What harm is there in consulting the peo- 

ple on the construction of a Government by which they 
-are to be bound? Isit unfair? Isit unjust? If the Go- 
vernment is to be binding on the people, are not the peo- 
ple the proper persons to examine its merits or defects?” 

‘The Governor afterwards proceeded and enlarged on 
the imbecility of the old confederation, 

Then came another great afid illustrious man, as well in 
the Union as in his own State, Ms, Pendleton. 

His reply to this objection of Mr. Henry was: 

< But an objection is made to the form; the expression, 
we the people, is thought improper. Permit me to ask 
the gentleman who made this objection, who but the peo- 
ple can delegate powers? who but the people have a 
right to form Government?) The expression is a common 
one, and a favorite one with me; the representatives ofthe 
people, by their authority, is a mode wholly inessential, 
If the objection be that the Union ought to be not of the 
people, but of the State Governments, then J think the 
choice of the former very happy and proper. What have 
the State Governments to do with it? Were they to de- 
termine, the people would not, in that case, be the judges 
upon what terms it was adopted.” 

Mr. Pendleton then went on to show that the conven- 
tion had full power to propose whatsoever they might 
judge most for the general good, and that the voice of the 
people alone could give efficacy to their acts. 

The next authority Mr. A. should quote, was Mr. Lee, 
of Westmoreland, a name well known, and advantageously 
known, in this community. ` 

Replying to Mr. Henry’s argument, he said: 

‘* He, Mr. Henry, then adverted to the style of Goyern- 
ment, and asked what authority they had to use the ex- 
pression we the people, and not we the States? This 
expression was introduced into that paper with great pro- 
priety. This system is submited to the people for their 
consideration, because on them it is to operate if adopted. 
It is not binding on the people until it becomes their act.” 

Mr. Madison had said, indeed, what the gentleman had 
referred to, but he had said a little more. Mr. A. would’ 
read to the House the conclysion to which Mr. Madison 
brought his argument; - : 


e Give me leave,” said Mr. Madison, ‘‘ to say some- 
thing of the nature.of the Government, and to show. that 
it is safe and just to vest it with the power. of taxation. 
There are a number of opinions; but the principal ques- 
tion is, whether it be a federal or consolidated. Govern- 
ment? In order to judge properly of the question before 
us, we must consider it minutely in its principal parts, -E 
conceive myself that it is of a mixed nature: it is ina mane 
ner unprecedented; we cannot find one express example 
in the experience of the world. It stands by itself, In 
some respects it is a Government of a federal nature; ° 
in others it is of a consolidated nature. Even if we 
attend to the manner in which the constitution is inves- 
tigated, ratified, and made the act of the people of Ame- 
rica, I can say, notwithstanding what the honorable 
gentleman has alleged, that this Government is not com» 
pletely consolidated, nor is it entirely federal. Who 
are parties to it? The people: not the people as com- 
posing one great body, but the people as composing 
thirteen sovereignties, Were it, as the gentleman asserts, 
a consolidated Government, the assent ọfa majority of the 
people would be sufficient for its establishment; and, as 
a majority have adopted ìt already, the remaining States 
would be bound by the act of the majority, even if they 
unanimously reprobated it: Were it such a Government 
as it is suggested, it would be now binding on the people 
of this State, without having had the privilege of delibe» 
rating upon it; but, sir, no State is bound by it, as it is, 
without its own consent. Should all the States adopt it, 
it will be then a Government established by the thirteen 
States of America—not through the intervention of the 
Legislatures, but by the people at large. In this particu- 
lar respect the distinction between the existing and pro- 
posed Governments is very material. The existing sys- 
tem has been derived from the dependent derivative 
authority of the Legislatures of the States; whereas this 
is derived from the superior power of the people.” 

Mr. Madison says the Government is neither wholly 
federal, nor wholly a consolidated Government, but “£ of 
a mixed nature.’ So Mr. A, had always held it to be, 
and so he had said: To all these observations of Mr. Madi- 
son he could cheerfully subscribe, The suffrages of the 
people upon the constitution were collected in the several 
distinct communities which they had formed, and retain- 
ed; and in that respect the constitution partook of the 
federative character. But it was only a mode of collect- 
ing the votes of the whole people, nécessarily adopted 
from their existing condition, and because they could not 
be collected otherwise, without merging in the General 
Government the separate auxiliary subdivisions of which 
it was composed. It was not, as the nullifying doctrine 
alleges, the people of each State aggregated tothe Union, 
through the medium of the State. It was, as Mr. Madi-- 
son €xplicitly affirms—the States were aggregated to the 
Onion, by the will and action of their people. Thus, Mr, 
Madison speaks, not of the States, but of the poopie, as 
composing thirteen sovereignties. Thus, Mr. Pendleton 
justly remarks, the people only can delegate powers, 
Hence the State, itself the creature of the people, and 
possessing itself only but delegated powers, was incom 
petent to confer the powers gfanted by the constitution to 
the Government of the United States, The people alone 
were competent to grant them; and the people of each 
State, in adopting the constitution, by one and the same 
act, made themselves and the State which they composed, E 
parties to the General Government of the Union, And 
thus Mr. Madison tame to the same conclusion with all 
the. athers, hig. colleagues, that this constitution was the 
act ‘of the Je at large,” of 

Mr, A. said he would add no more authorities. He 
hoped and trusted that if authorities were necessary, he 
had adduced sufficient to satisfy the committee. He had 
said that the words ‘* We, the People of the United 
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States,” introducing the preamble to the constitution, 
conveyed to his mind an idea of the highest moral sub- 
limity. This the gentleman: from Virginia had consider- 
edas the fanciful imagination of a rhetorician or poet. 
Mri A. had said at the time, and ‘now repeated, that. he 
was speaking to men of intelligence'and to men‘of feel- 
ing. . To their sympathies he appealed, and, in illustra- 
tion of the idea that he had expressed, he would now 
take.the liberty of reading a passage from the writings of 
an-ancient Roman, notin their original language, but in 
words which he trusted would find their. way to every 
bosom: ** For ‘there is:nothing done upon earth more 
acceptable to that God who rules the universe, than in those 
assemblages and deliberations of men, rightfully associat- 
ing together, and constituting governments for nations.” 

This was the sentiment of the greatest orator, states- 
man, and moralist, that ever lived in the tide of times; and 
with this sentiment in his heart, Mr. A. now repeated 
that, short of divine inspiration, there was nothing in hu- 
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it was of one dollar’s consideration to either of these inte- 
rests? . Not at âll. -- Had-Mr. A. objected to the mainte- 
nance of the army? : Had he asked ffor a repeal of the 
law? No: nor shouldhe ever'do so. There were great 
interests at the South to which the constitution and: the 
laws extended. protection, and Mr.A: would never give 
his-voice to have- the appropriation for their protection 
reduced one cent, although to his own. constituents the 
army which protected them.was perfectly useless. They 
wanted no army. The manufacturers and agriculturists 
at the North were all submissive to the laws: they had 
neither domestic nor foreign enemies whom they feared. 
Mr. A. had further said that there were other great inte- 
rests in the country, the interests of commerce and naviga- 
tion: and ke had been represented as saying, that these in- 
terests, too, were protected for the benefit of the South. 
He had ‘said no such thing. He knew perfectly well, 
that the interests of commerce and navigation: were 
not, as such, the interests of the South. They were.in- 


man language that ever conveyed to his mind an idea of|terests to which many of his own constituents were no 
loftier moral sublimity than this preamble to the constitu-| strangers, for the people of the district which he repre- 


tion ofthe United States; than this one corporate body, 
this one people of thirteen distinct communities, this in- 
numerable multitude in one, speaking in the first person, 


sented were commercial and navigating, as well as manu- 
facturing and agricultural, the interests of which were im- 
mediately struck at by the bill before the committee. 


to the race of civilized man, and declaring the purpose of} But he was sorry to see the countenance given by the 


their speech, to constitute themselves as one people, and 
to establish that Government for a nation which is the 
most acceptable of all human action upon earth to the 
God who governs the Universe. : 

Mr. A. said that he had been charged, in substance, 
both by the gentleman from South Carolina and the 

mtleman from Virginia, with countenancing, himself, the 
idea of nullification, and resistance by force and violance. 
The gentleman from Virginia had said something about 
s heroes of the last disclosure,” who could ‘look on 
blood and slaughter with composure;” and had said this 
in reference to expressions used by him. He disclaimed 
the use of any such expressions; he denied having uttered 
any thing like a reflection upon the State of South Caro- 
lina, When he spoke of the acts of a convention of a 
part of the people of that State, he hoped that he should 
always speak of them freely, as they were, or as they ap- 
peared to his own mind. He meant no disrespect to 
South Carolina, or to any part of the Union, in what he 
had addressed to the committee. 

He had said that he could not vote for any bill that was 
considered as a confirmation of the nullifying ordinance 
of South Carolina, or as giving a pledge to the nation, 
that the great system of protection to the interests of 
agriculture and manufactures should be abandoned: to 
the abandonment of that system he had declared that he 
would never give his consent, because he considered it 
aga right belonging to his constituents: a right. which 
pertained to them as being parties to the constitution: a 

. Tight resulting from the allegiance due hy them to the 
country: and by way of illustrating this sentiment, and 
to show that other portions of the Union, and other great 
interests of an exclusive nature, were protected by the 
constitution and the laws of the Union. He had adduced 
those provisions of the constitution which went directly 
to protect the great interests peculiar to the South. He 
had referred to the large sums expended for the support 
of our standing army. He had not said, as he bad been 
represented to say, that this army was kept up exclusive- 
ly for the benefit of the Southern States. He bad, on 
the contrary, declared that there was another portion of 
the Union which had as great, if not a greater, interest ‘in 
it, and had referred to the settlements on our Western 
frontier. To those who considered their own exclusive 
interests as the only interests to be provided for, he had 
said that the army was not of a cent’s value either to the 
manufacturing or the agricultural interests. Had the 
gentleman refuted this statement? 


representation of the commercial interest on this floor to 
this bill. It was supported by most of the representatives 
from the large commercial cities. 

There was another interest which he was sorry to see. 
No doubt they acted on grounds satisfactory to themselves. 
It was indeed apparent that the immediate operations of 
the bill would be highly advantageous to the commercial’ 
interest, at the expense of those of agriculture and manu- 
factures; and to that circumstance, doubtless, their sup- 
port of it was to be attributed. This interest was to be 
protected by the navy. Happy had Mr. A. been to see 
in the Executive message a recommendation to persevere 
in the maintenance and increase of this arm of the national 
defence; although it was kept up at a great public ex- 
pense their full portion of which was paid by the manu- 
facturers and farmers, who derived, as such, no benefit 
from it whatever. 

The gentleman had said that Virginia could not be 
charged with any great partiality for a standing army. He 
had not said that she could; and he was still further from 
charging her with any partiality for the navy. He was 
aware that the navy had, now, a friend in Virginia; and 
Mr. A. heartily rejoiced at it; but the time had been, 
when Virginia manifested the same objection to the pro- 
tection of the navigating and commercial interests as she 
now did with regard to the manufactures. But when he 
spoke of Virginia, he wished to speak with great qualifi- 
cation, because he did not hold the opinions which the 
gentleman had given out to. be the genuine doctrines of 
Virginia. He knew, indeed, that there was a school of 
politicians in that State who held these opinions; but he 
likewise remembered that George Washington and John 
Marshall were citizens and natives of Virginia, as well äs 
those who held these notions. He took Virginia’s opi- 
nion from those men, and could hardly say that he con- 
sidered the others as genuine Virginia politicians. He 
would do justice to Virginia. He imputed to her none of 
the sentiments which distinguished a certain school, of 
which he regretted to perceive that the gentleman was 
one. 

The argument which Mr. A.had submitted to the com- 
mittee when up before, was this: The South Carolina con- 
vention, in their address to the people of all the other 
States, had declared that South Carolina would never 
more submit to the existing laws, which extend protec- 
tion to the manufactures and free agriculture of the coun- 
try; and the main reason which they assigned for this de- 


Had he shown that! termination was, that this protection was enjoyed exclu- 
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sively by. the manufacturing. interest, in which the South 
had:no part, although the, South bore in part the burden 
of its expense. -To meet this. declaration and argument, 
Mr. A. had contended that, if the principles assumed by the 
South Carolina convention could justly be applied.to the 
protection enjoyed by the manufacturing and agricultural 
interest, it ought, in justice, to be applied in like manner to 
other great though partial interests protected by the con- 
‘stitution and the laws., He exetnplified the great interests 
of the-South, in the possession of the property peculiar to 
them:—protected ‘by the immense advantage of repre- 
sentation upon this floor; protected by the stipulation in 
the constitution for the restitution of fugitive slaves; pro- 
tected by the guaranty in the constitution to the owners 
of this species of property against domestic violence; pro- 
tected by the. establishment and maintenance of a stand- 
ing army-—all by means of laws burdensome to the manu- 
facturing and free agricultural interest, which was never- 
theless heavily taxed for their support. He exemplified 
the great interest of the new settlers of, the West, pro- 
tected, as well asthe South, by the military establishment; 
protected also by laws and liberal appropriations from the 
treasury for defence against. the Indian savages, of which 
we have had recent and memorable experience. He 
finally exemplified the great interest of commerce and 
navigation, protected by the establishment and support of 
the navy. ‘The manufacturers and farmers, he observed, 
were all heavily taxed to support the burden of all these 
protective establishments; protective to interests which 
were not theirs; and they had just as good right to de- 
mand that the protection of the nation should be with- 
drawn from all those interests, as those whose interests 
were thus protected had to insist upon the withdrawal of 
the national protection from them. 

Mr. A. said he was ashamed of detaining the committee 
so long; but he must be permitted to add one reason more 
why he should vote against this bill, and against its being 
reported to the House. 

. _ The bill had been partially amended in committee, and 
it was not, he confessed, quite so bad as when it came 
from ‘the. Committee of Ways and Means. But, still it 
could not be made palatable to him; and one reason for 
this was the injustice it contained toward one of the great 
interests of domestic industry, at the expense of another. 
Very special favor had been shown towards the article of 
iron, and, in vindication or apology, the committee told 
the Flouse that iron was an article of prime necessity in 
time of war: on this ground they had assigned it a much 
higher rate of protection than was extended to woollens 
and cottons. This distinction, it was said, had come to 
the House with the recommendation of the President of 
the United States. But the ground assumed was totally 
fallacious. 

Let it be remembered that the distinction was not made 
in favor of the instruments of war, but in favor of iron as 
a raw material. The only reason why special protection 
should be given to articles necessary in war was, that 
those articles could not, during a time of war, be obtained 
from abroad, as all articles of this description were pro- 
nounced by the law of nations to be contraband. All 
other articles mizht be imported, through the interven- 
tion of neutral flags, as freely during war as in peace; 
there was no necessary want of them. But articles con- 
traband of war could not thus be transported under the 
protection of neutral flags, because they were liable to be 
captured by the belligerent parties. If our war should 
be with Great Britain, she might deprive us of these en- 
tirely, owing to her great power upon the ocean. This 
was the only reasonable ground on which a distinction 
could be made between this class of articles. and others, 
in arranging a protective tariff.. ‘This was the reason why 
he had offered a resolution with a view to ascertain what 
were the articles which the President considered as enti- 
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tion which could be proposed to the mind. The i 
of centraband of war was one of perpetual disputation be- 

tween. Great Britain and the other nations of Europe; 
because she hada navy which gave her a preponderant 
power upon the ocean. Mr. A. asked, what are the ‘ar- 

ticles contraband of war? We had two treaties which 

contained an enumeration of articles of this character, one- 
of which gave the smallest list, and the other’the most ex- 

tensive which was recognised by the laws of nations. 

The first of these treaties was that with France, of the 6th 
of February, 1778, the first treaty to which the United 
States were ever a contracting party. Fhe 24th article 
of this treaty contains the list of articles which the parties 
stipulated, in the event that either of them should‘there- 
after be engaged in war, and the other neutral, to con- 
sider as contraband of war, and as such liable to be cap- 
tured by the belligerent, when laden in the vessels of the 
neutral party. This list consists altogether of articles of 
immediate, and mostly of exclusive use-in time of war, 

such as cannon, muskets, bombs, gunpowder, cannon arid 
musket balls, and all other warlike instruments whatever. 

These are succeeded by a list of articles which the par- 
ties agreed should not be reckoned among contraband or 
prohibited goods, and this list, together with all manufac- 
tures woven of any wool, flax, silk, cotton, or any other 
materials, wearing apparel, and the stuffs whereof they 
are usually made, includes also gold and silver, coined or 
uncoined, tin, iron, &c. ; 

Here the House would see that iron was declared to be 
not contraband of war. . 

Then we had another treaty with Great Britain, con- 
taining a much larger list of articles to be considered as. 
contraband; it included many articles which were express- 
ly excluded from the contraband list in the treaty with 
France. It was the treaty of the 19th of November, 1794, 
in the 10th article of which it was agreed that, under the 
denomination of contraband of war should be comprised 
all arms and implements serving for the purposes of war, 
by land or sea, such as cannon, muskets, mortars, &eo.; 
also, timber forshipbuilding, hemp, cordage, and general- 
ly whatever may serve directly to the equipment of ves- 
sels, unwrought iron and fir planks only excepted. So 
that in our treaties with the two greatest maritime Powers 
of the world, in the largest and in the smallest list of con- 
traband articles known among nations, iron is expressly 
excluded from that class. Why, then, should the com- 
mittee have made a special provision for the protection of 
this article, leaving the duties upon it three or four times 
as great as those on cottons and woollens, on the ground 
that it was an article indispensable in war? Such'a dis- 
tinction had no foundation whatever in the principles. on 
which it professed to be founded. Mr. A., however, had 
no desire to reduce the protection on this article. He 
hoped the gentleman from Georgia would. not consider 
the remark as personal in its aim, when he said that it 
might have been possible that the bill was reported in this 
shape with the view of obtaining the vote and influence 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grimonre,] who, 
being himself on the committeé, was in.a position which 
rendered. his vote indispensable to the bill being report- 
ed, and who had made a speech.in support of it. But 
Mr. A. must beg that gentleman to understand that if he 
suffered this bill to pass, the.favorite article of Pennsyl- 
vania would be no otherwise. spared than as the Cyclops 
had promised to Ulysses--that he should be the last to be 
devoured. 

One word more on the subject of the ordinance of South 
Carolina. He had said, and he said still, that this issue 
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had been. made py the convention of a part of the people 
of that State. They had declared to the people of the 
Unioti that they never would submit to the execution of a- 
protective tariff. . They had said this with solemn asse- 
yerations in the face of Heaven. Mr. A. gave fall credit 
to their sincerity, ‘and-believed it to be anissue which the 
nation would have tomcet. ` And if Congress should get 
rid of it now, it would come again hereafter. The ques- 
‘tion must be settled. One or other of the two parties 
must give way. The manufacturers and agriculturists 
must abandon the protective policy, or South Carolina 
must reconsider her determination never to submit to it. 
Mr. A. asked whether it was probable, should this bill 
“pass, that South Carolina would be satisfied. Just so far 
as the pledge of protection was abandoned by it, just so 
‘far they would accept of it. But, what credit for con- 


cession will this Congress obtain with the nullifiers ofi candidly, and independently. 


the convention, even for the bill reported by the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, should they give it their sanc- 
tion? This might readily be inferred from a speech which 
he had seen in the public papers, delivered very recently 
‘bya gentleman who, he believed, had himself been a 
member of the convention. 
reading to the committee a paragraph of that speech. It 
says: : 
‘Thusa general convention is the only measure to 
which the Government (meaning the National Govern- 
ment) can resort. If South Carolina will but retain her 
position, this is the inevitable issue; already, indeed, the 
effect of our measures—[please to observe, Mr. Chair- 
man}-——the effect of our measures has been strongly felt. 
The protective system reels under our blows. Last sum- 
mer, the fear of that resistance, which we had announc- 
ed--{remark, Mr. Chairman, the appeal to the conscious 
recollections of the House]—the fear of that resistance, 
which we had announced, drove them into a reduction; a 
cheat, it is true, that benefits them, not us. Still, it was 
an attempt to appease us—[Indeed! what next? a compli- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, for the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and this their soothing conciliatory bill;] and now, 
before one tittle of the reduction has gone into effect, 
comes upon the back of our late proceedings another 
offer of six millions more. These are certainly not bad 
instalments,” [very certainly, not bad instalments.] ‘Let 
us go on then, and we shall get the whole debt.”* 

Mr. A. said he was assured beyond a doubt that all 
this was said in perfect sincerity and purity of heart; and 
that it indicated the spirit prevalent in the convention that 
issued the nullifying ordinance; the spirit ruling and do- 
mineering throughout the whole nullifying party. Was 
it on that account 4 reason with him for passing the bill? 
Certainly not: but directly the reverse. 

There were some other topics touched upon by the 
gentleman from Virginia, upon which it had been Mr. A.’s 
intention to bestow some animadversions; but they were 
not very material, and the patience of the committee was 
very naturally wearing away. He would, therefore, re- 
frain from any further remarks, and leave the bill at the 
disposal of the committce. 

Mr. PATTON said he did not think that any thing had 
fallen from the gentleman from Massachusetts which de- 
manded a particular reply from him, and certainly not in 
any spirit of recrimination. The gentleman has abstained 
from making any remarks personally offensive to me; and 
Whe had not done so,I should probably have been dis- 
posed to adopt the course he has now pursued, and * bega! 
ged him to excuse my salute.” The remarks made by 
me the other day, which have given him personal offence, 


* One of the members from South Carolina inquired if this extract was 
from 2 speech of Mr. Preston; and upon being informed that it was, 
said that Mr. Preston had not been a member of the nullifying conven- 
tion. He is, however, one of the most distinguished men of the party, 
and a member of the Legislature which enacted the nullifying laws. 


were, T thought; ‘justified and called for by the character 
and spirit of ‘his speech, to which they were intended to 
be a reply; but they were certainly not prompted by any 
sentiment of personal hostility to him. 

-There is one remark, however, that he has made, 
which it may be proper for me to notice. He seems to 
suppose that I undertake to represent the opinions of the 
State of Virginia upon all the interesting topics which re- 
cent events have brought into discussion. I indulge inno 
such presumption: I do not know that:my opinions on 
these questions are those which are entertained by a ma- , 
jority of the people ‘of Virginia. - I do not even know that 
my opinions accord with those of my immediate: constitu- 
ents. Tn the absence of any distinct and precise know- 
ledge of their opinions and wishes, I endeavor here to 
make up opinions for myself, and act on them deliberately, 


I do not know that I belong to any ‘school of poli- 
tics” in Virginia or elsewhere. I do not follow the dicta- 
tion of any leader. My motto is-—‘* nullius addictus ju- 
rare in verba magistri;’? and I know that, in relation to 
some of the delicate and important questions which the 


He would take the liberty of] present times have brought into debate, my opinions dif- 


fer in some respects, not entirely unessential, from many 
of those with whom I in general. agree in opinion, and 
with whom I am proud in general to act, and who are 
supposed to belong to the “ school of politics’ to which 
the gentleman has done me the honor to say he regrets to 
see that I belong. - 

There is one other remark made by the honorable gen- 
tleman, as to which I wish to saya word. He has thought 
proper to mention the name of Washington, as one of a 
s school of politics” in Virginia. -No man can be prouder 
than Iam that I am a citizen of that. State which gave 
birth to ** the Father of his country;” the first, the last, 
the only Washington. He, sir, belonged to no party. He 
was above them all. Let us cherish his memory, as fur- 
nishing at least one example of a pure, single-minded pa- 
triot. Letno man draw water from the muddy pool of 
party politics to sprinkle on the snowy mantle of his fame, 
which is yet without spot or blemish. 

And John Marshall, too. Does the gentleman suppose 
that there is any man more ready than I am to award ‘the 
homage of sincere respect for the illustrious Chief Jus- 
tice? The purity and consistency of his life and character 
have extorted from almost all men of all parties a senti- 
ment of admiration. His head is the pride of his country; 
his heart an ornament of human nature. He is elevated 
by his high station, not more than by his own lofty virtue, 
above the contaminating atmosphere of faction ‘by’ which 
he is surrounded-— 

& Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves:the storm; 
Though rolling clouds around its base-are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” Boreas 

But let me tell the gentleman that I remember: too, 
with pride and exultation, that my native State is the birth- 
place of Jefferson, the apostle of liberty and the friend 
of man; the author of the Declaration of Independence; 
whose principles will be admired wherever liberty has an 
asylum, or freedom a votary; and of Madison, the author 
of the Virginia resolutions and report of 1799; than whom 
a purer patriot or a better man has never lived; and long 
may he live, but yet not outlive that constitution of which 
he is the last surviving signer; that constitution over which 
he still watches with more than parental anxiety and soli- 
citude for its preservation, pure and undefiled. 

As to the argument between the gentleman and myself, 
it is before the committee to judge between us. I will 
only remark as to the authorities now produced by the 
gentleman, that, as to most of them, particularly those 
taken from the debates in the Virginia convention, pro: 
perly understood, they support my view of the subject; 


_ time for more mature reflection, and had all the best 
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and, as to the rest, they depend upon the weight. which | wisest mode of resistance to the spirit now prevailing in 


is:to-be given. to.such.general phrases.as ‘the American 
people,” ** the .whole.-people,” «the people. of. the 
Union,” &c.. which may be Puad in abundance in every 
political treatise, essay, and fourth of July oration, when 
the attention of the-author is not pointed to the particular 
question on-which we are at-issue. That question. is, 
whether this constitution is a compact between sovereign 


States, or the constitution of ‘a single Government, made| 


by the people of all the States as one political community. 

I certainly never intended to deny that this Government 
acted, and had a right to act, upon the individual citizens 
of the States. On the contrary, I stated substantially, if 
notin terms, that, in the exercise ofits powers, the Govern- 


ment was partly national and partly federal, but that in its, 


origin it was wholly federal; which is precisely the cha- 
racter given to it by Mr. Madison, who, among those having 
any title to be considered political teachers, is the one with 
whose opinions I believe my own accord more nearly than 
with those of any other ‘* master,” though Idonot ‘swear 
to all his words.” ee ‘ 

Mr. DRAYTON also made a few remarks in reply to 
Mr. Avans; after which, 

The committee rose, and reported the bill to the House 
with all the amendments. 

The House then adjourned. 


Fripay, Fennvarx 8, 
REVENUE COLLECTION BILL. 


Mr. BELL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported ‘a bill more effectually providing for the execu- 
tion of the reyenue laws in certain cases, and for other 
purposes,” accompanied by a report from the committee. 

Mr. B. said he deemed it proper, in making this report, 
to state that the provisions of the bill, as well as many of 
the sentiments expressed in the report, had received the 
assent of a majority of the committee merely; the minority 
had: agreed that the bill should be reported to the House, 
but did not think that its provisions went far enough to 
meet the exigency: they concurred in some of the senti- 
ments expressed in the report accompanying the bill, but 
there were others to which they could not give their as. 
sent... The minority had it uder consideration whether 
they should present to the House.a counter report or not; 
in that matter they would of course act their pleasure. > 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said that the chairman had cor- 
rectly stated the facts in relation to the minority of the 
committee. Mr. E. was one of the minority, and did not 
think that the bill was such as to meet the cxigencies of 
the times. . 

Mr. BEARDSLEY agreed to the statement of the chair- 
m but was himself one of the minority who agreed to 
the bill. 

The bill was read at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. FOSTER stated that very great difficulty had been 
experienced in the committee in arriving at any bill at all 
which should meet the views of every member of it: that 
now reported came nearer to doing so than any they had 
had under consideration; and the majority had given their 
consent. to its being reported, in order that the House 
might have some hill before it. ` 

Mr. COULTER called for the reading of the report 
accompanying the bill, 

Mr. ARNOLD objected. 

Mr. GORDON said.that, while he’ had given his assent 
that the bill should be reported, he had reserved to him- 
self, elsewhere and here, the liberty of going against any 
and all of its provisions. He considered legislation, in 
such a case, as a delicate and difficult task, and he could 
not give his assent to the measure proposed-until he had 


light that he could obtain to guide him. --He held the 


South Carolina was to meet it by a spirit of conciliation. 
to meet the crisis arising from the oppressions of the Go-. 
fvernment by showing a disposition to relieve them... 
The report was read, and the bill and report. were res. 
ferred to a Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, and ordered to be printed.. a gene 


MATTHEW LYON. 


The House again took up the bill for the relief of the 
descendants of Matthew Lyon; and a debate, of much the 
same character as that heretofore reported, took place. 

On motion of Mr. ALEXANDER, that clause of the 
bill which contains an allowance of interest (on the sum 
paid by Mr. Lyon asa fine under the sedition law) was 
stricken out: Yeas 86. i ‘ 

Mr. SLADE, of Vermont, said he well remembered 
that the friends of Colonel Lyon assembled, in great num- 
bers, at the prison, at the time of his discharge, with.am- 
ple means to pay his fine, and with a determination to 
do it, if necessary; and that he had recently received a 
communication from a gentleman in his district, saying that 
it was the impression of the surviving democrats of 1798, . 
in that quarter, that the fine was paid by Lyon’s friends, 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. SLADE, . 
WICKLIFFE and DANIEL; when ~ eo ee 

Mr. VINTON moved to recommit the bill, with-in- 
structions to inquire into the facts respecting the payment 
of the money. 3 ‘ 

The motion failed: Yeas 59. 

Mr. BARRINGER then went into a quotation of the 
proceedings had in the Senate relative to this claim, where 
memorials had been frequently presented, and even a bill 
reported, but the memorials had had no effect, and the 
bill had been laid on the table without a count. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, Mr. THOMSON, of 
Ohio, and Mr. DRAPER, of Virginia, spoke in reply; 
when 

The hour allotted to morning business expired, and 
the House passed to the consideration of the 


TARIFF BILL, 


With the amendments thereto reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole yesterday. i : 

Mr. H. EVERETT moved to postpone the further 
consideration of the bill until Monday next, and urged as 
a reason, that the comparative statements, showing: the 
effects of the different tariff bills, had nat yet been re- 
ceived from the Treasury Department in pursuance of the 
call upon it. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE wished the House to be fuller before 
the vote on postponement was taken. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, moved a call of the House. ` 

The House was called accordingly, and the yeas and 
nays were then taken on Mr. Evxrzutz’s motion of 
postponement, and negatived: Yeas 51, nays 145. 29 

The bill was then taken up; and the question being on 
the first amendment reported from the committee, viz. to 
strike out the word “worsted” before *¢ twist and yarn” 
in the first section of the bill, which imposes a duty on 
raw wool and woollen yarn of forty per cent. ad. valorem, 
and four cents a pound, (to be afterwards. diminished, ) 

The amendment was opposed, by Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. 
ROOT, and Mr. H. EVERETT, and advocated by Mr. 
PENDLETON and Mr.. DEARBORN, on _the ground 
that this worsted yarn was useful in the making of stock- 
ings and bombasin, and could:..be made only from a spe- 
cies of wool not in this country. 

The amendment was:opposed as opening a door to the 
importation: of -English wool almost duty free, and as en- 
couraging foreign in preference to American industry. | 
The amendment was rejected without a count. 


Mr ROOT now moved to amend the bill, so as to stop 
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‘the reduction of the duty on.wool’at the point of thirty| fore seemed to him to be presented at this time in a new 
percent. ad valorem, and two cents për pound specific, | aspect; one which left the House uncommitted by the act 
(after"March, in the year 1835.) “ of July; and it became necessary to inquire whether 
. Mr. BEARDSLEY opposed the amendment, as destroy-| those who wére favorablé'to the encouragement of Ame- 
ing the just proportion between. the duty on wool and|rican labor, could now reasonably expect to make the 
woollens. : oe ee h present fates of duty on protected articles permanent, or, : 
Mr. ROOT replied, and supported his amendment. If}on the other hand, whether they ‘would not, one and all, 
the ratio. between wool and: woollens should be disturbed | admit the propriety of a gradual reduction upon these as 
by this ‘change, there would be an opporttinity to restore | well as every other description of imports.” 5 
it when the [louse came to the next section on woollens.| “He was decidedly adverse to making the rates of duty 
‘Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, supported the amend-|equal upon all: imports: he had no constitutional difficul- 
mënt, and ‘contended that there was no necessity of ad-|ties in this respect, and would discriminate in favor of 
_mitting foreign wool in any case. ` | American labor and capital; but, in doing so, he would 
Mr. WILDE said that the compound duty, as it now}endeavor, while the system operated. beneficially in one’ 
stood amended, would range through the different years| region of the country, that it should not be made to press 
ag ‘follows: fifty-four, forty-five and a half, thirty-seven, | unjustly upon another. The publie debt was regarded 
and twenty-eight and a half per cent. The present amend-|as paid off; our trade and commerce were incréasing; the 
ment omitted the last step in this series. Great Britain] aggregate amount of imports was greatly augmented, and 
imported foreign wool, and ought not we? would rise higher and higher, every year, while the ag- . 
‘Mr. BATES said no: as our wool was much finer than] gregate of duties was at this time to be greatly diminished. 
the English, ; : The amendment he had proposed did not, contemplate 
Mr. McKENNAN advocated the amendment, and refer-| any reduction of the duty upon the article of wool during 
red to the duty fixed last year at between sixty and se-|the present year. Reduction would not commence until 
venty per cent. ; March, 1834, and could not therefore essentially affect 
Mr. DAYAN was also in favor of it; though he insisted [any business arrangements which had taken place since 
that any protection short of the bill of last year would be|the act of July, and he did not believe that we could 
totally useless to the wool-growing interest. expect for a longer time to keep up the rates of protec- 
© Mr. BATES, of Maine, said he was himself a wool|tion secured by that act. He had not only proposed a 
grower, and should blush to ask more duty than was pro-| gradual reduction upon wool, after the present year, but 
posed by the present amendment. Though‘he had pro-|had offered similar amendments to the duty upon the 
duced so large an amount of domestic wool, two-thirds of| manufactures of wool and cotton. These amendments, 
it was consumed in household manufacture, and would not| would in due time come up for the decision of the House. 
be affected by the duty one way or the other. An honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Mr. H. EVERETT was in favor of the amendment, | Bares] had said that thére was no reason whatever for 
and demanded the yeas and nays. ‘|any reduction upon the raw article, as it might be produc- 
Mr. CRAIG went into some general reflections on the} ed to any extent in our own country. This remark, said 
effect of great changes of policy, however salutary, as| Mr. B., applies with about equal force to every article 
being always attended with present partial injury, and] which we produce and manufacture: to iron and cotton, 
thought this answer applied generally to, all the objec-|as well as to wool. We have inexhaustible supplies. of: 
tions urged against lowering the tariff. If one interest|iron ore, and cotton may be produced in almost any quan.’ 
was benefited by it, another must be depressed; nor was|tity in this country. If the capacity to furnish a full 
this depression confined to foreigners, but shared by part] domestic supply is alone a sufficient reason for continuing’: 
of our own people. He argued to show that it was im-| the present rates of duty, that reason will probably never. 
possible, under any circumstances, for any manufacture,| cease to exist. That reason would carry us at once to 
which had been firmly established, to go down, even if} prohibition. On this ground we might regard the pre- 
all protection should be removed, because the capacity of] sent rates as permanent, and that without the least refer- 
the country to import would soon find its level, and then| ence to the amount of duty which it may be necessary to 
importation would cease. impose for the purposes of Government. Mr. B. said he 
Mr. BEARDSLEY observed that the honorable gentle-| did not look upon the system as thus established, He 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McKesnan] had remarked! was as desirous as any member of the House to preserve 
that the present Congress, by the law of last July, had} the manufacturing establishments of the country, and to 
expressed an opinion that four cents upon each pound, and} encourage its agricultural interests. He had not given a 
forty per cent. on the value of imported wool, were but|vote in hostility to those interests, nor would:he. He, 
a proper rate of duty for that article, and he had asked, | however, regarded a competition: with foreigners, under 
what evidence is now furnished to justify a change in| proper limitations, and with suitable advantages on the 
that opinion? Tt should be kept in mind, said Mr. B.,| part of our own citizens, as perfectly compatible with. a 
that the judgment of the House, as proved by the act|hearty devotion to domestic interests, and indeed as 
referred to, was simply upon the proper rate of duty for|indispensable to the equal operation of the tariff sys- 
the present year; it did not profess to fix the duty perma-j tem. : 
nently at the rate indicated in that act. That act made| He did not design to occupy much of the time of the 
no provision for a prospective and gradual reduction, asis| House, but, with permission, would proceed to make a few 
contemplated by the amendment which he had submitted. | suggestions upon the remark of the honorable gentleman 
The rate of duty was also fixed by the act of July, upon: from Massachusetts: 
the supposition that that act would yield the amount of| ‘The more ardent supporters of-a tariff for protection, 
duties necessary for the actual wants of the Government, [said Mr. B., one and all, argue after this manner: Give 
and no more. “Yet the House had been advised by the! adequate protection to American industry, and you invite 
Secretary of the Treasury, that, so far from reducing the capital to every occupation and pursuit thus encouraged. 
duties down to what would be required for the legitimate} Capital employed to stimulate and reward labor, increases 
and fair purposes of the Goverhtnent, that act would in| competition, until this competition amongst capitalists and 
fact bring into the treasury an excess of six millions ofjlaborers brings the price of the manufactured article 
dollars. He was not aware that this opinion of the Se-[down to the lowest point at which it can be afforded by 
cretary had been seriously questioned in this House, or that) the best efforts of industry and skill. ; : 
its accuracy could well be duubted. The subject there-| This argument, said Mr. B., appears to me just in. its 
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full extent; “in its application amongst ourselves. We 
certainly: can: thus produce any manufactured article as 
low as‘it can beafforded by the most discreet employment 
of. American capitaland the highest. efforts .of American 
enterprise and ingenuity. But. it -by no means follows 
that we can thus reduce prices to those of the manufac- 
turers of Europes. Indeed, while capital in Europe is 
plenty and. cheap, and while Jabor is there very low in 
comparison with the wages ‘paid here, it is certain that 
for “most. manufactures we must pay higher for the do- 
mestic article than we should have topay for that import- 
ed from abroad, and subject to an ordinary revenue duty 
only. This remark is more or less just in its application, 
according to the amount of capital and manual. labor 
which enters into the value ‘of the manufactured article. 
Some articles, as ordinary cotton goods, it must be admit- 
ted, may be produced here, about as low asin any part of] 
the world. ‘The reason is obvious. The principal value 
of the article is the raw material: its manufacture is al- 
most exclusively by machinery: manual labor enters very 
little into the price at which it can be afforded. Hence, 
this article, sir, might now probably defy all fair, foreign 
competition. It is exported from this country, and sold, 
as I understand, at a good profit in foreign markets, It 
is far otherwise, however, sir, with those manufactures in 
which manual labor is a principal part of the expense of 
the article. Competition, therefore, will not necessarily 
bring prices here to a level with those in Europe. We 
must pay more than is paid there, while wages and 
capital continue to be so much better rewarded in the 
` United States than in Europe. 

Mr. B. said he presumed no gentleman on this floor 
would ever desire to see American labor reduced in its 
reward to the low pittance which it receives in most fo- 
reign countries. He did not suppose that any such feeling 
existed in this House, or elsewhere. He was confident 
that he spoke the fecling of his constituents when he 
‘declared that they were, one and all, not only willing, but 
desirous, that honest industry, in any and every depart- 
mentand occupation of life, should receive its just re- 
ward-—a reward, which-shall enable every one, who is 
blessed with health and strength and ordinary sagacity 
and forecast, to enjoy that fair proportion of the good 
things of this life, which is proper for a mortal body and 
` an immortal spirit. Thou shalt not wrong or oppress the 
poor. Honest labor should secure an honest and a plene 
teous reward, .. Ea i 

Mr. B. said he did not doubt that such were the feel- 
ings of his countrymen in every section of the Union, yet 
he must admit that they might, with some reason, object 
to.that State policy which imposed the necessity of en- 
gaging in employments which could only be successfully 
conducted by the exaction of high and disproportionate 
prices. For ourselves, we have a right to be generous: 
but for our constituents and our country, our first duty is 
to be just. 

- It must be admitted, sir, said Mr. B., that the manufac- 
turing regions, the Northern and Middle States, are in the 
main highly prosperous under the operation of this sys- 
tem. Labor of every description commandsa high price, 
and the productions of agriculture, in general, find ready 
and advantageous markets. In these respects, it is cer- 
tain that the manufacturing regions enjoy great advanta- 
ges when compared with other sections of our country. 
Hence the ability of these regions to pay the enhanced 
prices of domestic manufactures, Domestic labor of every 
description secures a. higher compensation: and almost 
every production of the'soil is at the same time advanced 
in value, The grower of wool sells the clippings of his 
flock at a better price:-a price depending exclusively t l 4 
upon the home market. . Wool is not exported: its value] unquestionably, consume their full proportion of all the 
in the United States, therefore, depends very little upon | productions of skill, of science, and the arts. So fur, sir, 
the price of the article in other countries, In most, ifj they will pay their full share of the twenty millions which 


‘not indeed in all foreign countries, it sells at.a:price consi” 
derably below what it commands here.: s Piin 355 OESE 

Such, sir, said Mr. B., is the effect of this. system. in 
the Northern and Middle regions of the Union.:It.stimu-: 
lates, more or less, every species of labor; gives life and 
activity to every description of business, and, in insuring'’a 
higher reward to the products of agriculture, equalizes 
the operation of the system amongst all classes of persons. 
If it is not so; if indeed it adds only to the price of manu- 
facturing labor and to the value of manufacturing capital; 
if these constitute the sum and substance of the system in 
‘the manufacturing regions, then it is thereby palpably un- 
equal and unjust in its operation. upon different classes of 
citizens. But he made no such charge against the. sys- 
tem. If it-enbanced the prices of the protected articles, 
it had alike effect upon the agricultural products and 
upon every description of labor. He believed that prices 
were so adjusted in these regions, that the system ope: 
rated with reasonable equality and justice upon every 
description of persons. f 

Is such its effect at the South? This appears to-me 
to be the important question. The staples of the South 
are cotton, rice, tobacco, These, amounting to about 
two-thirds of the full value of the exports of American 
products, are sent forth into the general market of the 
world to find purchasers. ‘he domestic market for these” 
products is not superior to the foreign... Mr. B..said he 
was not aware that they sell more advantageously at home 
than they do abroad. He did not perceive in what man- 
ner the manufacture in the United States of cotton, iron, . 
or wool, had any considerable effect in augmenting the 
price of those productions of the South. It was true 
that the cultivation of sugar cane, and the manufacture of 
sugar, did giye some encouragement to a particular spe- 
cies of Southern labor, and probably had some little effect 
upon the value of cotton. The sugar plantations were 
well adapted to the cultivation of that product. The 
employment of a part of the Southern labor and capital 
in the production of sugar, instead of devoting it exclu- 
sively to that of cotton, no doubt had an influence more 
or less beneficial in favor of the cotton planter. Yet, 
looking at the effect of the protectiye policy upon the 
various interests and sections of the Union, he was cone 
strained to say that he believed its advantages were de- 
cidedly in favor. of the Northern and Middle States... 

To illustrate this idea, said Mr. B., let us suppase: the 
duty on protected articles to be fifty per.cent.; that we 
import twenty millions in value of such goods annually, 
and manufacture a like amount of similar articles at home, 
The duty of fifty per cent. on the amount imported, 
would carry ten millions of dollars into the treasury. 
Upon the old idea, and which he supposed to be correct, 
the ten millions of duty would be added to the twenty 
inillions in value of these imports, afd they would in fact 
sell to the consumers at thirty millions, exclusive of pro- 
fits. But the domestic articles would also sell at the same 
advanced price: so that the twenty millions manufactured 
at home would in fact also sell for thirty. millions. Thus, 
sir, these articles, the foreign and domestic, would be en- 
hanced in price and value by the operation of this system, 
twenty millions of dollars. Of this twenty millions, one- 
half only would pass into the treasury; the remaining ten 
millions would be the amount of protection given to the 
industry and products of our own country. ‘Lo. be sure, 
said Mr. B., all this is erroneous, if the modern ides that 
the Southern producer of exports pays all the duties on 
imports into the United States: but if these duties are 
paid by the consumers, then he must insist that the view 
he had presented was substantially just. ; 

The population.of the Northern and Middle States do, 
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hehad supposed to be the enhanced value of protected | the spirit of our institutions; and it is-only by thus acting, 


articles, under the operation ofthis ‘system; and they are 
abundantly able to dosos Thesame policy: which: gives 
a-higher:compensation to the manufacturer, affords a like 
advantage .to. the farmer and ‘mechanic, and: indeed to 
every occupation: and profession in the manufacturing 
States.” But he could ‘not discover. what advantage, equi- 
valent'to the enhanced price of protected articles, is given 
to the Southern purchaser and consumer of this species 
of property: Thereare«no manufactures at the South; 
at: least none of any: consequence. 
laboris exerted in the production of cotton; rice; and to- 
bacco.” If these are not enhanced in value, then the sys- 
tem; while it imposes burdens, does not carry with it cor- 
respondent benefits. It must therefore be. more or Jess 
unequal; if unequal, that. inequality is so far unjust, and 
it should, as he thought, be the anxious desire, as he con- 


The mass of Southern: 


in-simplicity and: trath;:that we can hope to see these. 


States united by that firmest: of all ties, a general and 
‘common interest of: the whole’-in the- preservation .of 
every part, eee : š 

Mr: B: said he did not intend-by-these remarks to 
adopt or concur in the idea; that this:system.had reduced 
thé South to that degree of wretchedness and poverty 
which its orators had ascribed to it Very far from it: 
the picture was too highly colored: it could not, and-did 
not command his assent. The unequal pressure of the 
system upon the two sections òf our country he believed 
to exist, yet he also hoped and believed that the South 
was still substantially prosperous, and that it might ever 
remain so. 7 

Mr. B. said that. this inequality in the pressure of the 
system was with him cause enough for desiring that it 


ceived it'to be the imperious duty, of every member of {should undergo some change. But he did not think that 


the House to correct that inequality. 

With this view, he had, at the last session, voted for the 
admission of ‘certain descriptions of coarse woollen cloths 
at the very low rate of five per cent. duty upon the value. 


The House had then been told that these cloths were of |change commenced within some short period. 
general use for the clothing of a certain description of | gradual—slow—yet certain. e r J 
That provision, in the bill of|done without essential injury to any section or interest in 


the Southern population. 
last July, had been advocated and sustained as advantage- 
ous fo the South. The North had not called for it: it 
was a discrimination then supposed to be favorable, more 
or less; he did not speak of the extent of the advantage, 
but it was supposed to be especially favorable to the agri- 
cultural. interests at the South. He still hoped it would 
be found so; although some indications had recently been 
given in this hall, that its continuance was not desired by 
many of those who had, at the last session, given their 
support to the measure. Mr. B. said that, notwithstand- 
- ing these indications, he believed that the low rate of duty 
upon coarse cloths could not fail to be beneficial to the 
planting interest. It would cheapen coarse clothing, an 
item of no trifling consequence to the owners of large 
estates. He could wish that there were other articles of 
general-and peculiar demand at the South, and to which 
the same principle might be applied. The tendency 
would be to equalize the system. While the manufactur- 
ing region, as a whole, is improved and invigorated, these 
discriminations in favor of other sections of the Union 
would be but sheer justice. But he was not aware that 
there was any other imported article or commodity, which 
would fall within the reason of the rule that had been ap- 
plied to coarse woollen cloths. We must, then, seek in 
some other measure to equalize the operation of this sys- 
tem. The Northern capitalists, the Northern farmers, and 
the Northern laborers, are too just and too generous to 
ask or receive profit at the expense of other regions. 
Equality is equity; they ask no more from the legislation 
of Congress. ‘To industry, economy, and enterprise,’ 
with a firm reliance on Providence, they are willing to 
confide the rest. 

It is scarcely to be credited, said Mr. B., that any sys- 
tem really equal in its operation should be so universally 
condemned as this is, south of the Potomac. It surely can- 
not conduce to their prosperity, as it does to ours. They 
have for years strongly and unitedly opposed it as une- 
gual. So intense, so enduring, and so unanimous a judg- 
ment, and that not of the people of a single State, but 
of several contiguous States, cannot well be wholly des- 
titute of foundation. We arc at least bound to admit that, 
in the main, it is an opinion honestly formed, although 
doubtless greatly aggravated by the arts of ambitious and 
unprincipled demagogues. A whole people, however, can- 
not, without some actual injury, be goaded into so general 
an execration of any system. We might respect evén ho- 
nest prejudices, and should surely attempt to relieve evye- 
ry well-grounded cause of complaint. All this is due to 


the condition of the country, looking at its different re- 
gions, and the actual state of Sains establishments, 
would demand or justify any sudden and violent change 
in the protective policy. He desired, however, to see a 
Make it 
He believed this might be 


the Union. It might, to some moderate extent, reduce 
the profits of capital and the wages of labor. He, how- 
ever, believed that its influence in these respects, under 
the operation of the proposed reduction, would scarcely 
be felt. If the price of domestic manufactures was thus 
reduced, the reduction would. be very small in any one 
year. And we should hearin mind that if this reduction 
is felt as a loss to. us, itis felt as a gain elsewhere. That 
thus we equalize the operation of an arbitrary system, 
making its burdens and its blessings felt-as far as practica- 
ble in every region, and by every individual of this- vast 
and diversified country. 


A word, sir, as to South Carolina. We are advised not. 


to pass any bill at this time, lést it should be supposed 
that Congress is coerced by her menacing attitude. Mr. 
B. said he would not concede any thing to the posture or 
the threats of that State; on the other hand, he would 
not thus be deterred from adopting a measure strictly pro- 
per of itself. South Carolina alone had assumed an atti- 


tude of force and defiance. But twenty-three States against < 


one were ‘‘ fearful odds,” ‘This body, he thought, might 
do its duty without the slightest ground to apprehend that 
improper motives would be imputed. The resistance to 
the laws, threatened by South Carolina, was a. distinct 
question, and one which would probably secure the early, 
and, he trusted, the decided action of this House. He 
would add, that if there really was any cause to appre- 
hend that the permanence of the Union. was: at this time 
endangered, it arose, in his judgment, not from the pos- 
ture of South Carolina—that alone could not excite any 
such apprehension—but from a deep-rooted and: general 


opinion at the South, that their interests are not identical” 


with those of the North; that the policy, which is deemed 
by a majority to be of general utility, operates, in fact, in 
their region, as a burden rather than a relief. From this 
conviction, general as it now is, -universal as it may be- 
come, and sharpened and exasperated in its progress, he 
would not deny that we had some ground to look, at no 
distant day, for formidable and portentous consequences. 


He would not anticipate or dwell upon them; he was,. 


however, free to say, that they did not lessen his very 
sincere desire to see the whole subject adjusted‘in a man- 
ner which may satisfy honest public opinion, and do sub- 
stantial justice to every interest and section of our common 
country. - : 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, then rose, and said: It is 
worth our while, before we vote on this measure, aş it is 
the first, and will be followed by others of like character, to 
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‘understand: what “principles we act upon. ‘The amend-} It is not easy to understand his reasons for this-change.of . 
ment proposes:to:reduce-the duty on wool in three years| estimates; noris it-easy to.settle which opinion is-entitled 

to 25 per cent ad valorem;.and the amendment to. the} to-most consideration. If it will raise no.more than. $12,- 
amendment proposes to leave that duty at 30 per cent. 000,000, the Government will need that.sum;-and..there 
‘He should, he thought, vote for both, not because he ap-jis no occasion for further reduction. The Secretary, 
proved of them, or considered them as suitable acts of} however, does not pretend that even if the sum of $18;- 
“degislation for this Government to. adopt, but because he| 000,000 is raised, that there would be any surplus -this 
considered.them more favorable to the great agricultural] year, for the whole will be absorbed by the demands. of 
interests of the country than. the bill; and this was the! the Government. No excess can accrue, therefore, be- 
only reason why he should give them his. support, if he| fore the close-of the year 1834, and it is by his statement 
gave jt at all. , ; , {problematical whether there -will be any then. Why 
He would, while up, take the occasion to say that pro-| should we be pressed so urgently on this subject now, .as 
bably few members on the floor felt more anxious than] if it was a matter of certainty, whén it is only a contin- 
he had to see this all-stirring subject settled; to see na-|Sent? Why should we be forced to go forward blind- 
tional harmony restored, and the jarring opinions, if pos-| fold—to grope along a path which the Secretary himself 
sible, reconciled. He had from the outset entertained] seems not able to point out with any certain knowledge? 
this sentiment; and while all around him seemed to concur] Yet this reduction is alleged to be the main object of the 
in it, and seemed anxious to allay excitement, and toj bill, and we are urged to act here as if we knew that the 
cherish better feeling, it gave him pain to observe that|laws would place in the treasury six millions of. surplus 
the House, after more than four weeks of intense labor,| revenue in 1834; and this is the reason pressed unceas- 
had approximated little towards it; indeed, he said, the ingly upon us to. pass the bill. 
signs of the times were such that he despaired of any rea-| Such matters, he said, ascame properly before us, he was 
sonable adjustment. willing to consider. The public debt was nearly paid ` 
He saw the bill of the Committee of Ways and Means| off, and we’shall consequently have less occasion’ for 
execrated throughout the country as a measure unsuita-| money; we must therefore raise less. than we. hitherto 
ble to be the basis of future revenue. He used no harsher| have done; but we had not been unmindful of. this event, 
language than facts justified, for it gives satisfaction no-|and had prepared for it by lessening the revenue tën. or 
where in the portions of the Union attached to the protec-| twelve millions in a short period. He admitted that the 
tion of our industry; and he was equally confident it was| argument against an accumulating surplus in the treasury 
reprobated where he supposed it was designed to give] was sound, and did not deny that the Government must 
contentment. We had now had it under consideration al be limited in its income to its necessary expenditures; but 
month, had endeavored to amend, alter, adjust, and|the enemies of American industry insist on lessening the 
bring it into an acceptable form. We had labored early} protection of the laborer, on the ground of a surplus. 
and late, and what had it all come to? Would any one] He desired assurance of the existence of such surplus; be- 
say we are now apparently any nearer to the object of de-| fore he acted on this question, he wished to be made rea- 
` sire than when we commenced? Every motion, every|sonably certain that hostility to our industry did not out- 
proposition to modify this bill, unsatisfactory as its provi-| run all other considerations, ; 
sions are, has been steadily and resolutely resisted by the] In voting, he said he should keep these. considerations 
South, and we have this painful evidence that no better| steadily in view, and would reiterate that he should sup- 
propositions, no. terms more just and beneficial to thel port no bill that abandoned the principle: of protection. 
country, are to be offéred to us. ‘Lhe bill, therefore, and| In reducing the revenue, let us, he said, understand what 
nothing else, has the approbation of those opposed to the| we do, and upon what principles we act. It seems to be 
tariff. We have, therefore, he observed, no alternative} assumed here, that the only mode of reducing revenue 
left, but to resist a measure so unjust and injurious; and|is to reduce all duties on imports equally... He. protested 
this, for one, he should do to the last, if it were not im-|against this, asa false; unsound theory, . designed to: de- 
proved. : stroy, by its insidious action, the protective doctrine, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts] without accomplishing the object it professed.to. have in 
must confine his remarks to’ the amendment. Š view. The bill before us, which is recommended because 
Mr. D. inquired if it was not in order for him to argue] it is alleged to be necessary to reduce revenue, contains 
that the proposed decrease of duty was impolitic, and bad] items that by this process will increase, instead of dimin- 
legislation. ishing revenue. Take, for example, ardent spirits, the 
The SPEAKER assented to this. duty on which is perhaps one hundred and fifty per cent., 
Mr. D. observed he believed he had confined himself} and suppose this duty reduced to seventy-five per cent., 
within the strictest rules of order, and should continue; will not the importations which are now restrained by the 
so to do. He had spoken at large, on a preceding day,| very high duty be so increased as to increase the revenue? 
of the injurious policy of reducing wages, and of the] The Committee of Ways and Means, he said he believed, 
pernicious tendency it had to make a poor, ignorant, and| admitted that this would be the result. . The same may be 
miserable population, like that of Europe. He had said| said of other articles. 3 
that duties could not be reduced on protected articles| Mr. WILDE rose, and inquired if it was in order to dis- 
without producing this effect to an extent proportioned| cuss the whole subject. 
to the reduction; and this would not reach manufacturers} The SPEAKER said, no; the argument must be confined 
alone, but all laborers in the cou atry. He had, therefore, | to the amendment. ; . 
said a question of reduction was one of serious import,| Mr. DAVIS desired to be informed if it was.not in order 
and should be well considered. And he would now in-| to show the impolicy of reducing duties. on wool in the 
quire if the avowed object of this bill was not a reduction| manner proposed. - i , 
of revenue, because there would be a surplus in the trea-| The SPEAKER replied, yes. [There was a cry from dif- 
sury. He did not concur with the gentleman from New| ferent quarters, ‘go on-~go on:”] The argument he had 
York, [Mr. Brannstzr,] that we had any evidence before used was to that point... The general proposition is to 
us of such an exce§s of revenue. The Secretary of the} reduce the revenue, and to accomplish this object the 
Treasury proved to us last summer, if the bill then pass-| amendment proposes to reduce the duty on wool. To 
ed, which did become a Jaw, that it would raise only aj this, he, in the form in which it stood, was opposed, and 
revenue of $12,000,000; but he now alleges, only a few |his argument he considered direct and legitimate for. this 
months having elapsed, that it will produce $18,060,000.| purpose. [The Sezaxen nodded assent.] Certainand fixed 
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principles, he said, ought to govern us in this and all votes 
that:we give on this and all other propositions for- reduc- 
tion; and at the head‘should: stand constantly. the princi- 
ple of protecting American industry; no measure. should 
“qneet with countenance that-aims to abolish this. 
sco The gentleman. from: New: York [Mr BEARDSLEY] 
said the only. wise way -to reduce is to do it gradually. 
(With that gentleman, he said, he concurred thus far; but 
“we ought to loak aswell at what we- had done as to 
Awhat we-were called on to do.. In July last, Congress 
considered this matter with the most anxious and deli- 
¿berate attention, and lowered the duty greatly, and this 
should not escape observation, as any attempt to descend 
‘further may be attended with great peril, and may be 
followed. by grievous calamity. . Notwithstanding this, 
‘he observed, greater reductions were demanded to com- 
pose the irritated state of feeling which is alleged to ex- 
ist in the country; and how can it be done? If done at 
all, it can be accomplished in but one way, without vio- 
lence to private rights, and great private suffering. It 
must. be gradual—very gradual—and a long time, and 
arranged with great judgment and discretion. There is 
an immense interest at stake, and the prosperity, nay, 
almost the existence of a vast population involved in it, 
and it should be approached with caution, and changes 
affecting it made with sound judgment. What, he said, 
<he would repeat, do you propose to do? Last July a 
great change was made, but the law goes into operation 
in March next; that change which was a reduction of 20 
‘per cent. of the present duties on wool is still future, 
and will Congress add to it the present proposed reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent. of the duties of 1832? Can the 
country bear this? for it is to he followed up on woollens 
and other articles. Will the wool grower be satisfied to 
have his property made thus the sport of this body? But 
this is not all, for this reduction is to continue for three 
years after the same rate. This is not gradual, but rapid 
~-very rapid~~and full of hazard. The time is not long 
enough, especially for men in debt. The descent should 
be slow; the annual reduction so small, that, by increased 
skill and economy, men may not only exert themselves, but 
may succeed in meeting it. If, he said, you descend 16 
or 20 per cent. in a year, they will sit down in despair, being 
unable to grapple with it. “Men should have time to pre- 
pare for changes in their business. This proposition of 
the gentleman from New York gocs by long strides; it is 
very hurried; and though, said he, the principle is the 
right one, yet the details are objectionable. 

He said-he had occupied the attention of the House 
much longer than he intended when he rose. He would 
not, in conclusion, say the wool growers or the manufac- 
turers would bear any change from the bill of °32, with- 
out hard pressure and suffering. He believed they 
would not, but hoped they would willingly make great 
sacrifices for repose. They were wearied with this end- 
less warfare. And, believing such to be their feelings, 
he should, for one, take the responsibility of voting a 
judicious and gradual reduction, if the discontented would 
sit down and be at peace under it; otherwise, he would not 
hft his finger to carry any measure through. He rose to 
express these general views, that his course on this, and 
the measures which will succced, might be understood. 
He did not propose, at present, to introduce any mea- 
sure, but hoped, if the South desired, as they had often 
expressed themselves, to save our manufactures, and, at 
the same time, to compose all controversy, that some 
gentleman from that quarter would offer something be- 
sides this bill, which no man in favor of protection ‚can 
support. : 

The question was now taken, and decided by yeas and 
nays as follows: Yeas 100, nays 87. 

So Mr. Roor’s amendment was carried. 


Mr. STEWART now moved further to amend, so as 
to leave the duty.on. wool as by the law of 1832, viz. 40 
per cent. ad valorem, and 4 cents per pound specific, and 
supported his-motion™-by.a-short: speech, insisting that, 
should the bill stand without further amendment, the im- 
portation of wool would be doubled. : cs 

_ Mr. WILDE considered the vote last taken as an index 
of what was to be the ultimate fate of the bill. Yet he would 
notice some of the steps in the process of its gradual re- 
jection. He then went:into a. calculation to show what 
were the profits of the wool growers of the, North, the 
result of which was, that at the price of 35 cents for wool 
they make a profit of 18 or 19 per cent. : : 

Mr. PENDLETON scouted these calculations as whol- 
ly erroneous, three sheep having been taken as the ave- 

rage to an acre, whereas the average was less than two. 
The gentleman had allowed $30 for the expense of keep- 
ing 100 sheep for a years while the hay alone they con- 
sumed in winter was worth $75. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said he was in the habit 
of paying $1 50 a piece for the keeping of his sheep, so 
that 100 would cost 150 instead of 30 dollars. 

Mr. SLADE said the gentleman had allowed nothing 
for the loss by disease. : 

The question was now taken on Mr. Stewart’ s amend- 


ment, and decided by yeas and nays as follows: Yeas 85, — 


nays 99. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question was then put on the amendment reported 
by the committee as amended, on motion of Mr. ROOT, 
and decided by yeas and nays as follows: a 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, Allison, Arnold, Ash- 
ley, Babcock, Banks, Barber, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, 
Briggs, Brodhead, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, » Cahoon, 
Chandler, Choate, Collier, Condict, Condit, E. Cooke, 
B. Cooke, Corwin, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, J. Da- 
vis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Dickson, Duncan, Ells- 
worth, G. Evans, J. Evans, E. Everett, H. Everett, Ford, 


Grennell, H. Hall, Hiester, Hodges, Hughes, Hunting- ` 


ton, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jewett, J. Johnson, Kendall, 
Kennon, J. King, H. King, Leavitt, Letcher, Marshall, 
Maxwell, McCarty, R. McCoy, McKennan, Mercer, Mili- 
gan, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, 
Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, J. Reed, Root, Rus- 
sel, Semmes, Slade, Spence, Stanbery, Stephens, Stew- 
art, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, P. Thomas, J. Thomson, 
Tompkins, ‘Tracy, Vance, Wardwell, Washington, Wat- 
mough, Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, E. Whittlesey, F. 
Whittlesey, E. D. White, Wickliffe, Young—97. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Robert Allen, An- 
derson, Angel, Archer, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, Bar- 
ringer, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, 
John Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, Cambreleng, Carson, Chinn, 
Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Connor, Coulter, Craig, 
Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Doubleday, Drayton, Dra- 
per, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gil- 
more, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, 
Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Horn, Howard, Hub- 
bard, Isacks, Jarvis, Jenifer, R. M. Johnson, Cave John- 
son, Kavanagh, Kerr, Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, Lent, 
Lewis, Mardis, Mason, William McCoy, McDuffie, MclIn- 
tire, McKay, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Polk, E. C. 
Reed, Rencher, Roane, W. B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, 
Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Francis Thomas, W. 
Thompson, Verplanck, Wayne, C. P. White, Wilde, 
Williams, Worthington—88. 

[This section of the bill, therefore, stood thus: on wool 
worth 8 cents a pound, and on woollen twist and yarn, 4 
cents specific and 40 per cent. ad valorem, until the 2d of 


March, 1834; then 3 cents and 35 per cent. till 1835; 


and then 2 cents and 30 per cent. permanent.] 
The House then adjourned. 
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THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


- On motion of Mr. VERPLANCK, the House. went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. ‘Warp in the chair, on the 
bill making appropriations for. the naval service for the 
year 1833. , S 

„Various amendments. were proposed and adopted. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE ‘said: the time had arrived when it 
had become necessary: to limit the discretionary power of! 
appointing midshipmen, which was now exercised by the 
Secretary of the Navy. It appeared by the. navy register 
that the present number was upwards of 450, which might 
be indefinitely increased at the discretion of the head ofl 
the Navy Department. No limitation existed as to. the 
number excepting the amount of the appropriations. 
Within the last two. years it appeared that a large number. 
of appointments had been made. He moved an amend- 
ment to the bill providing that the number of midshipmen 
should not be increased until otherwise ordered by law. 

- Mr. ANDERSON was not prepared to support such an 
amendment until the facts to which it related. were laid 
before the House. If the gentleman would move a reso- 
lution calling for those facts, he°’should have his vote in 
favor of the call. There might be too great a number of 
mi Ishipmen in the navy; but there were many circum- 
stances relative to. their number which should be taken 
into view before it was definitely fixed by law. It was a 
fact well known to all acquainted with the naval. service, 
that a considerable proportion of the midshipmen who 
were appointed, after going to sea and ascertaining the na- 
ture and hardships of the duties imposed upon them, had 
left the service, and gone into other pursuits more conge- 
nial to their tastes or their constitutions. Others, after 
going to sea for the period required by the rules of the 

epartment, were not found to be qualified to pass the rigid 
examination to which they were subjected before they 
could receive promotion, and either resigned or were dis- 
missed from the service. The precise number of mid- 
shipmen which might be required he was unable to fix 
without information from the department. He could, not 
vote for the amendment until the necessary facts should be 
laid before the House. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE did not propose to diminish the pre- 
sent number of midshipmen by the amendment, or restrain 
the head of the department from filling up such vacancies 
as might occur from the causes suggested by the gentle- 
man from Maine, [Mr. AnpErson.] If gentlemen were 
disposed to wait until an-answer to a call for information 
should be obtained, and a bill founded upon such in- 
formation could be carried through both Houses of Con- 
gress, they would probably wait a considerable period. 
He regarded the present as a proper occasion to provide 
against the further increase of this class of officers: while 
we were reducing the number of vessels in commission, 
he could perceive no propriety in adding to the number 
of officers. 

Mr. DEARBORN said the House would not presume 
that the power which had, ever since the establishment 
of the navy, been placed in the head of the department, 
would now be wantonly abused or improperly exercised. 
At least there was no testimony that would lead the 
House to act upon such a presumption. If the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Wicxuirrz] thinks that too 
many appointments have been made, or that any had been 
improperly made, the usual course of proceedings was to 
call for information on the subject. The House would not 
act upon the ground that power hitherto lodged in an 
officer of the Government had been abused, without some 
facts to sustain it. He hoped the amendment would not 
prevail. : 

Mr. HOFFMAN had occasion to examine this subject 
heretofore, and was satisfied that the number of nayal |. 
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officers now. in service exceeded the wants of. the navy: 


in time of peace. But he. could inform the: gentleman 


from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicxxirre,]. thatit would bè ‘ExXe 
tremely difficult to limit the number in any: other møde, 
than that by which it was now limited by law... No: plan 
is proposed for removing the unnecessary officers. 
was an essential requisite. The number had always bee 
limited by the amount of the appropriation for their. pay. 

and subsistence. It was already provided by law that the. 

expenditure under that head should ig no case exceed. - 
the amount of the appropriation. 


This, 


of officers to be employed in the various grades under the. 
present system could not be limited without great. incon- 
venience in any other way. It would be found impossible 


for the House to determine beforehand, how many offi- 
cers ought to be employed in the several grades. He. 
regarded the proposed amendment as entirely useless, 
though he was satisfied that midshipmen were too nume- 


rous as well as the officers in other grades. This he in- 
ferred from the great number who were kept waiting or- 
ders. i 

Mr. WICKLIFFE inquired how many officers were in, 
that situation. : , 

Mr. HOFFMAN was not able to state the number. 
After a full examination of the subject, he had.come to 
the conclusion, that the power.of Congress over the num. 
ber of officers was most properly exercised in limiting the 
amount of the pay and emoluments which they might re~ 
ceive. If the number was to be reduced, the mode in 
which the reduction was to be made should be pointed out. 

Mr. VANCE did not know what number of midshipmen 
were necessary for the naval service, but he thought it 
high time that some check was placed upon the power of 
appointment. By reference to the navy register, he found 
that the State of Ohio has twelve midshipmen out of 450, 
and that forty or fifty had been appointed since the com- 
mencement of 1832. While Ohio has but twelve upon 
the list of midshipmen, he had been endeavoring for three 
years to get one appointed from his district. It was time 
that provision he made by law that these appointments 
be properly distributed among the several States. He had 
no. hesitation in saying, if the present unequal mode of 
distributing these appointments was continued, the effect 
would be injurious.to the navy among the people of the 
United States. fs aed, 

Mr. ANDERSON was sorry the gentleman. from Ohio 
{Mr. Vance] had been disappointed in the gratification 
of his wishes. He would, however, state, for the infor- 
mation of that gentleman and of the House, after what 
had been said, that the rule of the department was to dis- 
tribute these appointments of midshipmen among the se. 
veral States in the same manner as those of e¢adets at the 
Military Academy. This rule was a fair and reasonable one, 
and had been, as he believed, constantly adhered to, But 


on looking over the navy register, inequalities between. 
the number of midshipmen apportioned to the several’ 


States, compared with the present population, might ui- 
doubtedly be found. This was not owing to an unfaitness 
in the original distribution, but to the different tatio in 
which the population of the States had lately increased, 
The new States of the West probably had not at this time 
so many midshipmen as they would be entitled to were 
the distribution to be now made for the first time. His 
own State wasin a similar situation, in consequence of its 
having increased in population more than some other 
States: although it probably had more.seamen among its 
citizens than any other State in the Union, in proportion 
to its population, it had nat at thistime its due proportion 
of officers of the navy. But whenever appointments of 
midshipmen had been made, the rule had been rigidly ad- 
hered to, so far as he had been informed . As to officers 
kept waiting orders, that must always exist to a certain 
extent. It would bẹ found impossible to keep all the of; 
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ficers of the navy on board ship, or on duty at the navy 
yards. Were the numbers in the several grades reduced 
tothe wants of the service, still a portion’ of the officers 
would be kept waiting orders. © Before he could give his 
assent to any reduction or restriction as to the number of 
officers in any grade, he must’ have further information: 

“Mr. BRANCE rose, and addressed thé Chair, but the 
conversation among the spectators around the reporter’s 
séat was so` loud and constant, that the purport of his re- 
marks was very insperfectly understood; indeed, this was 
the case with regard to much of this debate. Mt: B. was 
understood to say that-450, the number of midshipmen 
now in the service, was.as many as the wants of the navy 
required. ‘There could be no sound objection to limiting 
the ‘number to that amount. -While he had held the of- 
fice of Secretary of the Navy, he had made very few ap- 


pointiients, having been satisfied that the appointment of 


supernumerary officers of that grade was only calculated 
tö place the most promising. young men in a state of idle- 
ness, with nothing to do but to range about the country, 
acquiring bad habits tò which youth were unfortunately 
but'too‘prone. He was not prepared to say that so high 
a number as 450 was required. According to his infor- 
mation of the wants of the service, he would rather reduce 
than increase the number. Under these views, he felt it 
his duty to support the amendment. i 

Fhe question was taken on the amendment, which was 
Tost: Yeas 59, nays 62. ` 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill and 
améndments to the House. 

' In the Mouse all the amendments made to the bill in 
committee were concurred in without ‘debate, except that 
respecting the pay. ` : 

Fo this item Mr. Wiexirrve proposed to add a pro- 
viso, that the number of midshipmen should not be fur- 
ther increased: unless authorized by law. 

Mr. W., in support of this proviso, would barely call 
the attention of the House to the statement of his friend 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Brawcu,]} whose acquaintance 
with the subject would be admitted on all hands, that some 
restriction upon the prevailing practice of appointing mid- 
shipmen was necessary to make them efficient officers, 
and prevent them from indulging in idleness and dissipa- 
tion. The House had been told that the number had been 
largely increased within the last two years. Under these 
circumstances, he considered the proposed restriction ne- 
cessary. He intended no reftection upon the head of the 
Navy Department; on the other hand, he had no doubt 
but that officer would be glad to be relieved from the con- 
stant pressure to which he was subjected for new appoint- 
ments. Should the proviso be adopted, he could then 
say’ that the limited number was filled up, and he had no 
power of adding to it. Ef any gentleman would state that 
the number now in the service was not sufficient, he was 
willing to fix upon such number as might be thought ne- 
cessary; but he was convinced that some restriction upon 
the discretion of the Secretary as to the increase of these 
officers was indispensable. 

Mr. BRANCH would vote for the proposition, not only 
because he thought it right in itself, but out of respect to 
the present head of the Navy Department. He was able 
to judge, from his own expericnce, of the continual solici- 
tations to which that officer was exposed in consequence 
of the unlimited discretion with which he was now invest- 
ed, as to the number of midshipmen. He had strong 
teasons for believing that the Secretary of the: Navy 
would be glad to have the number reduced to 400. For 
himself he’ was satisfied that 380 was a sufficient number. 
Circumstances might render the appointment of a few 
more proper. He had made this statement, that it might 
be distinctly understood that his yote in favor of the 
proposition was not intended as-casting any censure what- 
ever upon the Secretary ofthe Navy. ` 


Mr. DEARBORN regretted that the motion had been 


made by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. WICKLIFFE, J 


before any measiités had beén taken to procure the ne- 
cessary. information. ` He ‘still more regretted that any 
gentleman should have taken this occasion to assail. the 
characters of the young gentlemen who composed a most 
important part of the naval service.’ He had enjoyed an 
opportunity of personal acquaintance with many of them, 
and felt bound to testify in favor of their general good cha- 
racter and gentlemanly deportment. It certainly was not ne- 
cessary to make a sweeping denunciation of all the midship- 
men in the navy because a few individuals among them, 
as among all other bodies of men, might not have conduet- 
ed themselves with propriety. They were the future of- 
ficers of our navy; of that arm of the publie service to 
which this country was so much indebted for its security, 
prosperity, and glory. In the event of a future war, it 
was to them we must look for the diseharge of the high 
duty of sustaining the brilliant reputation which the Amert- 
can navy now enjoyed throughout the civilized world. He 
was unwilling to see this essential portion of the naval ser- 
vice assailed without information or specific charge. With - 
quite as much propriety we might limit or reduce the 
number of post captains, masters commandant, or heu- 
tenants. For one, he was unwilling to interfere with any 
of them, without distinct information. iy 
Mr. WATMOUGH said the ground on which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wicxxirrr] appeared to be 
disposed to place his amendment was, that some of the 
midshipmen of the navy passed their time in idleness, and 
were consequently exposed to dissipation. He would sug- , 


‚gest to the gentleman that he would have an opportunity 


of obviating all evils of that kind by supporting a bill rè- 
ported from the Naval Committee for establishing a naval _ 
school for their instruction. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG did not rise for the purpose of 
going into the discussion, but to suggest to the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicxx1rrz, ] the propriety of bring~ 
ing forward his views upon the subject in another form. 
The subject before the House was an appropriation bill; 
we were not providing for the organization of the navy. 
It certainly was not proper to engraft a distinct measure 
upon such a bill. If the gentleman would withdraw his 
amendment, an opportunity would be afforded him for 
bringing it forward in the proper shape. The bill before 
the House only proposed to provide for the navy as it now 
exists, without reference to any new arrangement of the 
officers. i 

Mr. BRANCH had not been apprised of the intention: 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wrexzirre] to 
offer the amendment. . The proposition was entirely new 
to him when it was made by that gentleman. Under a 
strong conviction that the proposed limitation of the num- 
ber of. midshipmen would have-a salutary effect, he had 
given it his approbation. He regretted that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Deansorn, ] and Pennsyl- 
vania, [Mr. Warxoven, ] should have so entirely mistaken: 
the purport of his remarks as to the impolicy of ap- 
pointing supernumerary officers. If any inference could 
be drawn from his remarks like what had been stated 
by those gentlemen, it was distant from his intention. Hf 
any description of officers were generally more meritori- 
ous than the midshipmen of the navy, he was not aware of 
it. They were not only in general very intelligent and. 
respectable, but many of them were young gentlemen of 
the very first order and talent in the country. He would 
be the last man to sanction any measure which might cast 
any reproach upon them. He did not consider this such 
a measure. He was desirous as far as possible to prevent 
that a great number of young men of fourteen, fifteen, or 
sixteen years old should be waiting orders year after year 


without employment, and for this purpose only should 
-vote in favor of the amendment. 
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-Mr. SEMMES .was.in favor of the amendment, because] val establishment. This can only be obtained. bya. refer- 
he. fully:concurred with the gentleman from Massachu-| ence to the Navy Department. ‘Let us‘haye’ the: opinion 
setts, [Mr. Dearsokn,] in the high character he had given] of the Secretary and Board of Commissioners. At present 
to-the midshipmeh of the navy. ‘The tendency of the} there are no facts before us by which we can justly decide 
present system would ruin- the finest young men in the whether the power of the Executive has been. ‘properly. 
world... There were now nearly 500.midshipmen warrant-| exercised or-not: but the presumption is, that. ne more 
ed, Only about half that number were actually employ-|midshipmen have been appointed than are deemed requi- 
ed.in the service. Of those who were not in actual ser-jsite for the public service. But if doubts are entertained 
vice, a portion had no parents or other friends to live with, | on, this subject, let an inquiry be instituted in the usual 
and ‘they were obliged to live in taverns and boarding|mode.. That is the proper course to be pursued; and if 
houses, where they were exposed to the influence of im-labuses have been practised, a remedy can be applied by 
proper examples, He could perceive no objection to the | limiting the number in future. To this there can be no 
proposed limitation of their number. The gentleman from | possible objection; but it certainly cannot be respectful 
Massachusetts [Mr. Dzarzonn] has said that it would|to the Executive, nor is it in conformity to the usual 
be equally proper to reduce the number of post captains, | practice of this House, to decide on any important subject 
masters commandant, or lieutenants. But that gentleman {until a thorough investigation has been made, especially 
should consider that officers of those grades had acquired | when involving the character of the Executive, as well as 
fixed habits, and were not exposed like boys furnished |the efficiency of one of the most powerful arms of na- 
with money, driving about the country from tavern to ta-|tional defence. When the desired information has been 
vern. Such a system was better calculated to destroy the|obtained, we may diminish or augment the number’ of 
finest young men in the country, than any other that could | these officers, as circumstances may require. To proceed 
be devised. l in the summary mode proposed by the gentleman from 

Mr. DEARBORN observed that the statement on which Kentucky, strikes at the stability, the very existence of 
Mr. D. had before remarked; had been repeated; and|the’ navy. As well might we prescribe, instanter, the 
gentlemen had spoken of the young gentlemen of our na- | number of. post captains, masters commandant, and lieu- 

. VY as constantly to be fotind wandering about the coun-| tenants, by an amendment to this appropriation bill, asthe 
try, or wasting their time as idlers in taverns and board:{| warrant officers, -. We have not sufficient intelligence to 
ing houses, where they contracted evil habits, deleterious|act in either case; and it is to be presumed that the House 
alike to their constitution and morals, and ultimately led | will not be precipitated into the adoption of a. measure, 
to their ruin. Mr. D. said that he had seen nothing of| which may be fraught with the most serious consequen- 
this declared profligacy, this reckless and reprehensible|ces to the great interests of our national ships, as well.as 
conduct; and that it was in direct violation of the regula-|our commercial fleets. 

tions prescribed for their government, both on the land! The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Semmes] had not 
and on the ocean. ; only confirmed the statements of the gentleman from 

The midshipmen, under orders for duty, were either] North Carolina, but had even gone beyond him; but he 
attached to the ships afloat, or to the navy yards, where|[Mr. Dzarsonrn] was inclined to believe that his worthy 

ey were subject to the constant surveillance of their su-|friend’s reminiscences were of distant by-gone days, and 
perior officers, while the others were left entirely to the|not a correct estimate of the existing condition of the na- 
guidance of their parents or friends. If the latter portionjvy. What he had stated might, perhaps, once have. been 
of these young men were to be found strolling over thela true picture of the fact; but an essential, radical, and 
Union, as had been represented, it was not owing to their] most salutary change had taken place since the last war, 
position in the navy, or to any deficiency in the rules which} and no such disgraceful state of things now existed, as was 
have been prescribed for their government, nor wasit the | possibly the case some thirty-five years since. 
fault of the department. The Executive, so far from coun-| Under the existing regulations, no young officer could 
tenancing idleness and dissoluteness of deportment, ex-} heedlessly roam the country, or squander his days in the 
pected and required that every midshipman, not in actual] dissipation of our cities, without the compunctious whis- 
service, should be either cultivating his mind, under the perings of self-rebuke for the hazards he was running of 
parental roof, or in some seminary of learning. Would| being dismissed the service, and the conscious certainty 
the proposed amendment. have any tendency to obviate] of never rising in the profession of his choice. 
the imagined. improprieties? Could a reduction of thel The system of examinations which at present prevails, 
number, in any manner, superinduce a reformation, even} requires that the midshipmen should not only serve three 
if that was as imperious as had been intimated? Certainly | years, become accomplished seamen, skilful navigators, 
not; while it might essentially impair the efficiency of the | and able tacticians, but maintain an unimpeachable moral 
navy, not merely in the time of peace, but in the event of reputation. This was an indispensable prerequisite, with- 
war, how were their places to-be filled? They were aj out which no young gentleman could pass the board of offiz 
class of officers whose services were of the first conse-|cers selected as examiners. This qualification was para- 
quence in every situation in which our fleets may be} mount to, and rode over all others, Nothing -could ‘be 
placed, in the elemental storms as well as of those of bat-| substituted or compensated for the want of it. No matter 
tle; but to give them the ability to discharge their duties] how gifted with natural endowments; no matter-how richly 
in a manner creditable to themselves and their country, į his mind might be stored with the lore of science, and the 
their intellects must be cultivated, discipline must be fa-| embellishments of letters; no matter how adroit in the 
miliar, and they must be expert navigators and seamen.|execution of his various duties; no matter „how active, 
This requires time and much practical drilling. Skill inf how adventurous, and how ambitious for eminence in his 
all their multifarious duties must be the result of experi-| honorable vocation; no matter how distinguished for his 
ence; and is it wise, is it politic, is it safe, to so diminish] valor on the deep, without that priceless gem, moral rec- 
the number of midshipmen as to endanger the service, | titude of deportment, he never could be advanced; it was 
and jeopardize the honor of the flag and the glory of the] utterly impossible that he should obtain a commission; his 
republic, merely because some irregularities may possibly | career in the naval service would be closed forever. What 
exist, or that a pitiful reduction may be made in our pub-/a motive was here to counteract the seductions of idle- 
lic expenditures? Neither prudence. nor economy warrant} ness, the allurements: of dissipation, and the withering 
such a measure. Should we not then pause until we have|and blasting influence of vicious habits. Did the ingenu- 
definite and exact information as to the number which may | ous bosom of youth beat with one glowing throb of gene- 
be deemed indispensable for the best interests of our. na-| rous ambition; did he aspire to rank and honors; was there 
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` arvardent aspiration to hear his name hailed with triumph; | rewe,] he had only to say that he regarded the present 
and his chivalric deeds applauded ‘by his exulting coun-| as the most proper and favorable opportunity for imposing 
trymen, that could, for- a moment, indulge:in‘a ‘course of|the limitation upon the power of appointment, which he 


profligacy; that would ‘forego all the glories of the future 
forthe: brief enjoyment of’unmanly and ruinous induk- 
gences? Had he a father; mother, or friend; who could 
stand idly by; blind to: his follies, and indifferent to” his 
prosperity, when ‘they beheld the pride of their hearts 
rushing to-destruction? Mr. D. trusted not. Before him 
all was gilded.with hope; the prospect was cheering; the 
prize of merit was certain, and, the noblést passions of the 
soul being roused, it would be pursued with zealous and 
untiring assiduity, 
‘One thing was-certain; it was beyond all doubt or dis- 
“pute, there was not, atthis hour, nor ever had been, a 
naval. service known, where all the officers had been so 
uniformly. correct in their deportment, whose morale was 
so commendable and lofty; none where so severe an ap- 
plication was directed to the studies, and the infinite du- 
ties-of the profession. No man who had visited foreign 
climes; and had seen one of his country’s ships lying by 
the side’of a vessel of any other nation, whose heart had 
not swelled with pride at witnessing the universal suf- 
frage by which the palm of excellence was every where 
awarded to the ships, the officers, the crews, and the dis- 
cipline of the American navy. This had been verified, 
again and again, in the Atlantic ports of Europe, in South- 
ern America, in the Mediterranean and the Levant, where 
the fleets of all the maritime kingdoms of the globe were 
exhibited in comparison and contrast, and those of the 
United States had been pronounced superior to ail. 
From these considerations, Mr. D. said that he could 
not sit quietly in his place, and hear the elite of the Ame- 
rican navy aspersed as idle and dissolute young men, 
when the very reverse was notoriously the fact. If there 
was a single latent spark of emulation or of exalted vir- 
‘tue in their breasts, it was kindled into a flame by our 
admirable system of instruction, discipline, and police; 
and all who wore the uniform of the republic were taught 
to believe, and with truth, that they could participate in 
that glory which irradiated the brows of so many of our 
illustrious commanders. Let us not, then, hastily legis- 
late in such a manner as may prove disastrous to our fleets 
in peace and in war, and possibly tend to break down our 
flourishing and glorious naval establishment; but reject 
the proposed amendment until better and more fully in- 
structed on the subject. 
Mr. CARSON said, if he regarded the presentas a pro- 


regarded as necessaiy. 

Mr. HUBBARD did not profess. to be at-all conversant 
with the subject. now under debate; but, from the rela- 
tion in which he stood to'the-Secretary of the Navy as a 
friend, belonging to the same’ State, ‘it was due that offi- 
cer to say, after the representation which had’ been made 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vance] that of the 
midshipmen who-had been appointed since the Secretary 
had held his present situation, two only were from New 
Hampshire. By such examination of the navy register as he 
had been able to make since the subject had been before 
the House, he had been able to find but sixty-two appoint- 
ments in the year 1832. Within the same period, the num- 
ber of vacancies, by death and resignation, had been thirty- 
eight. The number actually increased was, therefore, 
only twenty-four. In looking back to a period before 
the present Secretary came into office, he had observed 
that, in 1829, one hundred and two appointments had 
been made. He would repeat that the subject was one 
to which he had not turned his attention; and, in this re- 
spect, he presumed his situation was similar to that ofa 
great portion of the members of the House. Whether 
the present number of midshipmen was greater or less 
than was necessary, he was totally unable to decide with- 
out information. Ifa substantive measure should be brought 
forward, in the usual course, opportunity would be af- 
forded for the necessary examination; but he was oppos- 
ed to any change in the present system introduced on the ` 
spur of the moment without any means of determining as 
to its propriety. 

Mr. GRENNELL could not support the amendment. 
The subject was now for the first time started in the 
House. He had understoed that the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to which the subject belonged, had taken up 
the general new organization of the navy; but no report 
had yet been made at the present session. Whenever 
such a report should be laid before the House, he would 
prepare himself to act uponit. He would ask gentlemen 
if this was the proper mode to effect a change in the or- 
ganization of the navy. Having great confidence in the 
present head of the Navy Department, he was perfectly 
willing to entrust him with the same discretion on this 
subject as has been exercised by his predecessors, until 
further light as to the necessity for change be cast upon it. 

Mr. SPEIGHT rose, not for the purpose of going into” 


per occasion. for bestowing eulogy upon the officers of |the debate, but to give notice to gentlemen that if it was 


the navy, he should express himself in terms as strong as 
the gentleman who had just taken his seat. ‘The ques- 
tion was whether the number of midshipmen should be 
limited, or left discretionary with the head of the depart- 
ment. He had no fear that the discretion would be abused; 
but, under the information that the proposed restriction 
would relieve the department from the pressure of conti- 
nual application for appointments, ke was inclined to 
afford it this relief. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CAMBRELENG] had suggested a strong argument against 


not speedily brought to a close he should move that the 
House proceed to the order of the day. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said the objection to the amendment 
which had been suggested by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Campreene,] that this: was-not the proper 
place for restricting the namber of midshipmen, was the 
argument which had been always used against every at- 
tempt to limit the discretion of the Executive. “He had 
enjoyed an opportunity for some little experience in this 
matter. He had the last session introduced a resolution 


the amendment, that this was not the proper mode of {having in view the reduction of the number of cadets at 


making the limitation; but it was not conclusive. AH that 
was proposed by the amendment, was to ‘express the 
opinion of Congress that the present number should not 
be increased. 

Mr. VANCE had looked through the names of mid- 
shipmen in the navy register since he had made his for- 
mer statement, and had found that since the commence- 
ment of 1832, instead of forty or fifty, as he had stated, 
seventy-two midshipmen had been appointed. What he 
complained ‘of, was, that for three years he had been 
unable to get one appointed from Ohio. Ohio was entitled 
to nineteen members in this House. In answer to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. CAMBRE- 


the Military Academy. It was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, which had reported a bill which was 
now inthe calendar. No one could foresee when the 
subject would be acted on by the House. He considered 
the present the most favorable occasion which would offer 
for declaring the views of the House on this subject. As 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Warmoven,] that the objections to the appointment. of 
supernumerary midshipmen would be obviated by the es- 
tablishment of 2 naval school, on the contrary, the present 
evils would be increased by such an establishment in a ten- 
fold degree. Such a school would present an additional 
inducement . for applications for these - appointments. 
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Where there was:one Application for the appointment] pation. So far as his knowledge: of the course of pro- 
of midshipman, there were now atleast twenty for that ceeding in that départment went, it had always been glad 
of cadet, because: they were thoroughly educated at the|to receive applications for the appointments. in. question 
public expense. . Establish a similar system-of, education | from the States in: the interior. There was always" a 
for midshipthen, and where there is now one application for | great abundance of such applications from the Atlantic 
a warrant: there would then be ahundred.: He would|States; but, upon the rules by. which these appointments 
appeal. to those gentlemen who. were members. of the|had been distributed, it had been generally found difficult. 
House -in 1829, to say whether the number of the offi-|to find suitable candidates who were willing to receive 
cers either of the army or navy. was.a matter which ought|them. from the States in the interior of the country. In 
to: be left to Executive discretion. He did not propose |addition to his wish to hear the vindication of the Secre- 
to occupy the time of the House by further debates upon | tary from the censure of the gentleman from Ohio, before 
the subject, but would barely ask for the yeas and nays|he received this charge as the basis of action in the House; 
upon the amendment; which were ordered. he had another reason for opposing the amendment. ‘He 
Mr. ADAMS could not but regret that an amendment| was not satisfied that the limitation to the Executive pow- 
of ‘the character of that before the House should have ler, proposed in this instance, would be useful. He would 
been offered to an appropriation bill. It was an impro-|not say but a proposition of this nature might not be put 
per place for the provision now sought to be established. |in such a shape that he should vote for it; but he would 
Ne felt this the more sensibly after the very cogent rea- say that he could not give it his support in the absence of 
sons which had been stated by the chairman of the Com-|ali information as to its expediency and its consequences. 
mittee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Venrrxiancx, ] for taking | Several gentlemen who had advocated this amendment, 
up this bill in preference to the other business before the {had expressly disavowed any intention of reflecting cen- 
House.. It appeared that the interests of the naval ser-|sure upon the head of the Navy Department; but. the 
vice were now suffering for want of the appropriations | gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vance] could not make this 
contained in this bill. The subject which had been in-|disavowal. That gentleman had stated on this floor a 
troduced by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wicx-|distinct charge against the Secretary of the Navy, and 
turers] had nothing whatever to do with the subject before through that officer, whose official conduct was under 
the House. The object of the bill was to provide the] the control of the President, had cast an implied censure 
means for paying money already due, or which may bejupon the head of the Government. He would not un: 
due, during the current year upon the various branches|dertake to say that the censure was not well founded, for 
of the naval service. Was this a proper occasion forl he was not acquainted with the facts. But if the amend- 
tacking a proviso to the bill,- introducing a new principle| ment should be adopted upon the arguments drawn from 
upon the propriety of which no facts had been obtained] such a charge, the House would adopt the censure upon 
through the usual channel, and which might give rise to a] the Executive, implied by the charge. Before he was 
week’s debate? He would confidently appeal to the gen- willing to give his vote in affirmance of this censure, he 
tleman from Kentucky to say whether this amendment] should choose to hear what the other party had to say in ` 
was the most proper mode of accomplishing his viéws. | his defence. 
The introduction of this amendment had given an oppor-| Mr. VANCE said he had not censured the head of the 
tunity for introducing other matters equally remote from Navy Department, nor would he disavow the intention of 
the subject properly before the House. Gentlemen had censuring that officer. He had barely stated the. facts, 
embraced the occasion on the one hand to assail, and on|and the Secretary could construe them as he thought pro- 
the other to defend the moral character and the habitual]per. He presumed that officer ‘had good reasons for re- 
occupations of a certain class of officers of the navy.| fusing to give a midshipman’s warrant to a candidate from 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vance] had seized the} Ohio in compliance with the recommendation of the united 
opportunity for introducing another topic. Because that delegation from that State. Whether this fact implied 
gentleman had not been able to obtain an appointment for|censure or not, he should not undertake to state; but-it 
one of his friends, he appears to consider that a sufficient] was true. fate he 
reason for restricting the power of appointment, in ọrder,} Mr. HOWARD had been able to understand the re- 
he presumed, that all other applications. may share the|{marks of the gentleman from. Ohio [Mr. Vancx] but 
same fate. He was unable to perceive any. other reason | very indistinctly. He understood him as ‘complaining 
for introducing that topic; for he supposed that the taking} that the State of Ohio had been denied her proportion of 
away the power of appointment would not procure the|the appointments of midshipmen. He was not the apolo- 
office which the gentleman had been so anxious to obtain. gist of the Secretary of the Navy: that officer was un- 
For one, he was unwilling to come to any decision upon doubtedly able to defend his own conduct. Within a 
that topic of accusation, or to discuss the argument that/few minutes he had looked a little into what might be 
had been drawn from it, until he had heard the explana-{called the statistics of the subject, and was satisfied that 
tion of the head of the department. If the Secretary | the State of Ohio had received her full share of the ap- 
of the Navy was not able to assign a sufficient reason for pointment of midshipmen. He held in his. hand ‘the 
disappointing the wishes of the gentleman from Ohio, navy register, by which it appeared that. within’ two 
that would afford a proper ground of censure against that] years there had been one hundred and twenty. midship- 
officer. He would do nothing which would imply that}men appointed. He had not been alfle to. go further 
the House had hearkened to such an accusation, until an|back in the short period during which he bad turned his 
opportunity had been given to the Secretary for making attention to the subject.. According to the representation 
his defence. He did not stand here for the purpose of|of Ohio on this floor, which has been the. usual ratio of 
defending the head of the Navy Department against the distribution, that State would be entitled to receive of 
charge of the gentleman from Ohio; but it must strike | these appointments, made within two years, eight and a 
every fair and candid mind as extremely unjust to act/small fraction. Now, it appears by the register that with- 
upon such a charge, or upon any argument that might bejin two years seven midshipmen had been actually ap- 
drawn from it, without first allowing the head of the Navy | pointed from the State of Ohio. . What had become of 
Department to explain the conduct which had been made|the eighth he was not able. to say, but he presumed, if 
the ground of exception. He was particularly anxious toj opportunity. had been given to have traced these appoint- 
hear what the Secretary of the Navy has to say in answer | ments further back, it would appear that this one was 
to the charge made against him by the gentleman from jaccounted for by a previous appointment. _ Mr. H. then 
Ohio, for he had been greatly surprised by such an incul-|went into some general remarks as to the impropriety of 
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vestricting the appointment by the proposed amendment, 
which were very indistinctly. heard: . He was understood 
ło say that probably the principal reason. why so many 
appointments had. been made in 1831 and 1832; compared 
with 1830,: was, that during the two last years ninety-four 
tmidshipmen had passed examination, leaving vacancies in 

the lower class to be filled up. - He regarded it as-altoge= 
ther. improper to adopt the proposed amendment without 
having information. upon the subject. ; 
~ Mr. VANCE said the State of Ohio was entitled to 
thirteen midshipimen instead of eight, according to the 
calculation of the gentleman from Maryland, whose State 
had.a:great many-more than Ohio in proportion to her 
population: without reckoning the District of Columbia, 
Maryland had nearly two to one at the present time. 

Mr, HOFFMAN would barely suggest, that besides the 

disproportionate increase of the population of the West- 
“ern States compared with those on the Atlantic, which 
would probably account for the principal differences in 
their present respective shares. of these officers, there 
‘was another. cause which had probably operated in a 
‘greater or.less degree. Officers of the navy who had 
‘resided in the West at the time of their original appoint- 
ment, would naturally remove and establish their families 
on the seaboard. It would be a great hardship upon 
those brave and meritorious men to exclude their children 
from all participation in these appointments; which, from 
their early habits and associations, they were so peculiar- 
ly calculated to fill to advantage. Possibly some share of! 
the inequality of distribution, which had occasionally been 
the subject of complaint, had arisen from this source. 

Mr. W. THOMPSON said the discussion upon this bill 
appeared to enlarge as it proceeded; he felt compelled to 
move that it be postponed to Monday. 

Mr. BRANCH said, rather than the bill should be post- 
poned, he would vote against the amendment. He wished 
to make a single remark in explanation of his former 
statement. 

The SPEAKER said the question before the House 
was upon the postponement of the bill. Any remarks 
upon the amendment were not in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON withdrew the motion. 

Mr. BRANCH only wished to remark, in support of his 
statement, that the Secretary of the Navy would not re- 
gard this amendment as an imputation upon his course; 
but, on the other hand, was in favor of a resolution upon 
the number of midshipmen: that, at the last session, a bill 
had been prepared under the sanction and with the ex- 
press approbation of that officer for the organization of 
the navy, in which it was proposed to limit the number of 
midshipmen to four hundred. He felt it proper to make 
this statement after the observations which had been 
made as to the censure which the amendment might imply 
upon the Secretary of the Navy; which was most distant 
from his intention in giving it his support. 

The question was then taken upon the amendment; 
which was lost: Yeas 88, nays 102. - 

Mr. WATMOUGH again pressed his amendment, pro- 
viding to fill up the two vacancies which had occurred in 
the number of post captains, but without success. 

The remaining amendments reported by the committee 
were then concurred in, and the bill ordered to a third 
reading. 

The House then adjourned. 


Mr. BELL (chairman of. the Judiciary Committee) ex- 
pressed his regret that he felt it his duty to oppose the 
motion. .'The:House had not yet had an Opportunity of 
expressing its sentiments on. the subject treated of in the 
report, because-no decision -had-yet been badas to an - 
important. measure recommended. in. the report. If, in 
the meanwhile, the House: should order, the printing of 
so large an extra number of copies of. the report, such 
an act would be considered by the public as partly the 
sanction of the House inthe- positions taken by the re- 
port. Under this view, he should close his remarks, by 
moving to lay the resolution on the table until the House 
should have acted on the bill now before it: after that 
time, he should have no objection to the measure, be- 
cause, then, the House would be in circumstances to give 
a fair expression of opinion. 

ue BELL then moved tb lay the resolution on the 
table. : 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, said that he was perfectly 
indifferent how this question should go, but he had risen 
to express his surprise at the reason advanced by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. BELL, ] for opposing the 
resolution. Did the House sanction the doctrines con- 
tained in every paper it might order to be printed? He 
remembered that, at the last session, a report from the In- 
dian Committee (to which that gentleman had belonged) 
had been made, and an extra number of copies of it 
ordered to be printed, although the report had very few 
advocates on that floor. The only object of passing such 
orders, was to give the public information. Twenty-five 
thousand copies of the President’s proclamation had been 
printed by order of the House, yet every body knew 
that many members of this House were far from approy-" 
ing of every thing contained in it. So an extra number 
of the message had been printed. Was that giving the 
sanction of the House to the doctrines of that paper? Mr. 
F. protested against all such construction. 

Mr. DANIEL said that the argument and the reasons 
‘of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, [Mr. Bert, } 
were the most extraordinary he had ever heard: and he 
presumed that no gentleman, in future, would urge the 
same against the printing of any paper whatever. Mr. 
D. had voted to print an extra number of the late pro- 
clamation, though he did not, he was sure, approve a sin- 
gle principle contained in it from beginning to end. There 
was another reason, however, which probably operated 
much more strongly on the gentleman. f 

If this document should be published, as proposed, it 
might receive the approbation of the people of the United 
States, who had the right to decide upon its merits. «. He 
desired the people might see this report. They were the 
proper judges whether the document was on the proper 
democratic principles or not. Why was the gentleman 
sd very tenacious? Mr. D. was not-one-of those who 
held the doctrine that: the sovereignty. of. the United 
States resided in Congress, the President, and the Judici- 
ary. That House had a master. The people, and the 
people alone, were the sovereigns. Such an objection 
came with a very bad grace froma gentleman who had 
voted to print 25,000 copies of the President’s message. 
Did the gentleman approve of all the sentiments in that 
document? If he did, Mr. D. did not. oe 

Mr. ARNOLD, of Tennessee, said that the gentleman 
from Kentucky had observed that many gentlemen who had 
voted an extra number of copies of the President’s mes- 
sage now opposed the printing of this report. Now he 
believed he could satisfy gentlemen, yes, even the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky himself, (who was designated by 
many as “a whole hog” nullifier,) that there was no need 
of printing so many copies of this report. The gentle- 
man had very gravely reminded the House that 25,000 
copies had been printed, both of the proclamation and the 
message; but the gentleman had taken eare to forget to 
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tell the House that 25,000 copies had been printed ofi found who would vote ay. Now, this report did, virtu- 
that primer of nullification which he held in his hand. |ally, contain the doctrine of nullification. He would read. 
The document contained 41 pages of what might bela clause to show this. : 
called Union documents, and 71 pages of what were] [Here Mr. S. was called to order by Mr. Brrr; but the 
clearly nullification documents. Cuarn decided that the motion to print opened the whole 
Now, ifthe gentleman from Kentucky was not satisfied | subject. ] 
that 71 pages of nullification were too light to weigh| Mr. S:then read the following clause: 
down 41 pages of Union, it was making a confession| ‘When, therefore, a law is made by the Government 
which certainly had not been expected. The House was|so oppressive and destructive to the interests of the peo- 
now called upon to print 25,000 copies of this thing, | ple of one these States, as to determine them to resist it 
(holding up the report)—and for what purpose? Did the] at every hazard, it is evidence of the justice of their com- 
nullifiers expect that this production would have more| plaints, which should not be disregarded; and it is the 
effect than the report of a committee of twenty-one of] bounden duty of the Legislature, instead of devising ri- 
the South Carolina Legislature? than the nullifying ordi-|gorous means to enforce it, to modify the obnoxious 
nance? than the address of the people of South Caro-| law.” 
lina? and all the other matters and things of the same} Was not this nullification, in all its length and breadth? 
kind in that book, which contained the very muscle and | If not, what was it? A State was to be the judge of the 
blood (if there was any) of nullification—papers drawn up| law, and if she determined to resist it, that was to be 
by the master spirits of the nullifiers, and embodying all| taken as evidence of its injustice, and so the Government 
their high soul, and all their mighty talents? Mr. A. had| was bound further to modify the law! 7. e. to knuckle and 
voted to send out the messages of Governor Hamilton and| submit. Mr. S. never would vote to sanction in any way 
Governor Hayne to the South Carolina Legislature; and|such doctrine as this. Moreover, the report declared 
were not these nullification? Would the gentleman get up| that the President had recommended the House to passa 
and tell that House that this petty farthing rushlight must|law authorizing him to exercise unconstitutional powers: 
be sent out in pursuit of such documents as he had named? i. e. the President had advised Congress to violate the 
Mr. A. had voted for all this body of matters nullificatory;| constitution. Thishe denied. The President had done 
and was it inconsistent that he should refuse to vote to|no such thing; and Mr. S. would not send out any such 
print this tail of the animal? He objected to it mainly on|assertion. And further, the report declared that the 
the ground of the expense. He could have no objection | proper remedy for nullification was to repeal the tariff: 
to its going to the people. ‘The more they saw of it, the|to pass the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
more they would loathe it; the more heartily they would| Means. Mr. S. was against this, and therefore against the 
depise, the more decidedly they would reprobate it. But] resolution in foto. He demanded the yeas and nays. 
he did not, knowing this, want to saddle them with the} Mr. COULTER said that it was a matter of perfect in- 
expense of printing it. The only reason for which the| difference to him whether the resolution should or should 
motion could have been made was, that this document] not be adopted. Indeed, so far as his own views and 
was to eclipse the President. But really, in the light of| feelings were concerned, he had rather it had not been 
all the nullifying documents he held in his hand, he doubt-|introduced. The report (such as it was) was within so 
ed whether it could be seen. He should as soon think of| convenient a compass that it could reach, through the 
bringing a glowworm beside a patent lamp; of holding | papers, the public ear, and the public mind. If that pub- 
up a candle to the sun. lic should approve of the doctrines it contained, if they 
Mr. ELLSWORTH observed that it ought not to be|should give the report their sanction, then no matter what 
forgotten that this report would go forth without the might be the jibes and jeers to which it might be exposed 
sanction of a majority of the committee in its favor. It| within these walls, the public voice would give it a weight 
ought to be understood that, in fact, it had the opinions |and a force that would make it tell. But if the public 
of but two of the members of the J udiciary Committee in| should nat approve it, then no sanction which that House 
its favor. Mr. E. was not now referring to what had pass-| could affix to the paper, could give it the smallest effect: 
edin the committee; he knew it was not in order to re-| nor could the high thoughts any gentleman might enter. 
fer to that; he referred to what had passed on that floor, |tain with regard to the importance of his own opinion, 
in the face of the House. The minority of the committee | give it the least valuc. On account, however, of what 
had freely expressed their disapprobation of the bill; and| had been. said in relation to this document, Mr, C. would 
two of the remaining members had said that it did notlask Icave to trouble the House with some few observa- 
meet their views, and that they had reserved themselves] tions. 
in consenting to having it reported, that they should not] The members of the Judiciary Committee, placed as 
thereby be committed to vote for it; so that it was not they were upon that committee, not by their own choice, 
fully approved of by more than two of the committce, | but by the disposition of the presiding officer of the 
[Mr. Danrenand Mr. Couvre.) The report was there- Mouse, found themselves charged with duties of great 
fore in support of a bill which did not even unite a majo-| magnitude and very high responsibility. ‘To the task re- 
rity of the very committee that reported it. Mr. E. quired from them they had brought all the talent they 
moved to lay the resolution for printing upon the table; | could; they had given the subject all the consideration 
but consented to withdraw the motion, at the request of] which their time allowed; and they had exercised their 
Mr. STEWART, who said that he had voted to print|best judgment in deciding upon the manner of its dis- 
the nullifying documents, for the reasons already stated|charge. ‘he result was before the House. The com- 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. ARNOLD, ] buthe | mittee might regret that they had not brought to the duty 
should vote against the present proposition, because itf more wisdom, (for the country had reached a crisis which 
would be received, should it prevail, as an expression of|demanded all the wisdom it could call to its aid, ) more 
the sentiments of the House in favor of nullification, knowledge, and greater aptitude to make their report 
whereas he did not believe there were ten gentlemen on|more acceptable to the House than it appeared to be: but 
that floor who, should the distinct question be put on|they had obeyed the best dictates of their judgment; and 
sanctioning those doctrines, as professed by South Caro-|the report they had. submitted to the House ought to 
lina, would. record their names in favor of them. Ile | have received the language of courtesy, or at least of de- 
ventured this opinion, there, in his place; and if gentle-|cency, from members on that floor. Gentlemen standing 
men doubted its correctness, Jet them test it by yeas and {safe in the Senate House, might utter what contained nei- 
nays: he doubted if more than six members could belther argument, wit, nor cyen common sense: but such 
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egotations, such epithets, would not be regarded by 
others, though they might bë regarded as of primary im- 
portance by those who had uttered them. Mr. ©. could 
not forget that in the French Assembly, during the more 
furious. periods: of the revolution, any member who 
brought forward a proposition tending to peace, and cal- 
culated to tranquillize the public mind or reconcile con- 
flicting. opinions, did-it at much hazard; the hazard, at 
first, of-abusive language from bullies and braggadocios, 
until at length the danger was augmented by the appear- 
ance of drawn daggers in the hall of legislation, and it 
became common, because it was indispensable, that mem- 
bers should keep daggers in the desks where they sat. 

Mr. C. said that the humble duty devolved upon him 
should be discharged in defiance of the vulgarisms that 
might be uttered in that hall, or of any other menaces 
that might be resorted,to. 

Now, as to the doctrine contained in the report, so far 
as it had been attacked by any thing like argument, he 
should treat the objections to it with all respect. The 
arguments of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Ar- 
NOLD,] he thought, had been already answered. No gen- 
tleman would be committed by voting for the resolution 
to print. The practice of the House had abundantly 
established the contrary. The House was constantly in 
the habit of printing reports on all subjects, and on all 
sides of every subject, provided the language in which 
they were contained was decent and respectful. ‘The 
object of this was to inform the public of what their re- 
_presentatives were doing. 
© Bat his colleague [Mr. Srewarr] had told the House 
that this paper contained the principles of nullification; 
the very essence of nullification.: Mr. C. was not to be 
deterred from any course he deemed right by a mere 
name. He was aware that with some minds names were 
things; but it was not so with him: he looked ‘at the 
substance of a measure, and was not to be driven from 
it by the circumstance that this man or that man ealled 
it ‘nullification.’ He should neither adopt nor forsake 
any course of action because it should be called *¢ nulli- 
fication,” ‘ National Republicanism,” or * Jacksonism.” 
But what was the point of the objection? The commit- 
tee had given it as their opinion, that when a law was so 
oppressive in its effects that a great section of the coun- 
try was resolved to resist it at all hazards, such a fact was 
evidence to a prudent Government that the measure was 
a mistaken one, and that, instead of enforcing, they 
ought to modify it. Mr. C. considered this as a just senti- 
ment. It was an opinion that had been adopted by very 
great men—the light of whose minds would, he trusted, 
shine upon the darkness of our present prospects, and 
cheer the impending gloom. 

He would recall the recollection of the House to a for- 
mer crisis in the history of this country. He referred to 
the times of the embargo law, That law had been very 
obnoxious to a great part of the population of this coun- 
try; so much so, that it had been found impossible to carry 
the law into execution. ‘The juries of the country, yes, 
the juries, (who were the ultimate legislators under our 
system, ) refused to execute the law. We had then at the 
head of the Government a man who possessed as much 
civil greatness and statesmanlike power of mind as the 
individual who now occupied the Executive chair, (from 

“whose merits Mr. C. had no purpose to derogate,) and 
what had been the result? On representations being made 
to. him, on which he could rely, that the law was very ob- 
noxious toa large part of the country, had he declared 
that it would be unwise to repeal it? Had he declared 
that it must be enforced? No. Like a true patriot, and 
a wise statesman, he had recommended to Congress that 
the law be repealed. The action stood applauded, and 
would so stand forever on the page of our history. Yet, 
for this sentiment, the Judiciary Committee had been cen- 


sured'and- condemned by the enlightened and sagacious 
mind of his colleague. When that law had been repealed, 
a gentleman distinguished for virtue, for talent, for con- 
sistency, ahd, indeed, for every other quality that added 
dignity to the character of-a ‘legislator, (he referred to 
Mr. Bayard, of Delaware,) had advocated the repeal, 
and, in doing so, had advanced. the very same sentiment 
expressed in. the report, and had “adorned it by all. the 
beauty and richness of his own magnificent. mind. And 
what. was the sentiment? That when a: large section of 
the country believed that a law was grinding them to the 
dust, and had remonstrated for years and years, both in their 
primary assemblies and in their Legislature, if the Govern- 
ment should refuse to hearken to their voice, so long, so 
loudly, so deeply uttered, then ours was no longer a Go- 
vernment of opinion, but was at once assimilated to the 
despotisms of the old world; it became, in fact, the same 
sort of Government as was exercised by Russia over Po- 
land, or by England over Ireland. Gentlemen were for 
exercising, on the part of the United States, a Govern- 
ment like this, over a free’ and sovereign State which had 
been remonstrating for years against an oppressive and 
intolerable law. He did not care whether the resist- 
ance of such a State should be called nullification, seces- 
sion, treason, or rebellion. Rebellion was with him a 
sacred word. When rebellion was put down, in the 
overthrow often perished honor, talent, virtue, patriotism, 
liberty itself. ; ` 

The sentiment in the report was uttered modestly. 
Mr. C. was willing to take the responsibility of uttering 
it. He did not set up tobe a great man. His course in 
that House had, he trusted, evinced no lofty pretensions, 
He was not to be deterred from the discharge of his 
duty by hard names. He was willing to take the respon- 
sibility which belonged to his station; and for his conduct 
in it, he was prepared to answer to his constituents, to his 
country, to his own conscience, and, he did not consider 
the appeal too serious to add—to his God. : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG regretted that any opposition had 
been made to the printing of the report. He should 
vote for any printing which might be deemed important 
by gentlemen on either side. He now moved the orders 
of the day. f eis 

Mr. BELL said that, if the gentleman would withdraw 
his motion, he would withdraw his opposition to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG having complied, 

Mr. BELL resumed, and said that he had not intended 
to convey the sentiments attributed to him. He should 
think he had some reason to complain of the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Fosten,] did he not believe that the 
gentleman had misapprehended the bearing of his re- 
marks. [Mr. B. here repeated what he had said.} The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Dayrex] had imputed to 
him a fear that the report should be seen by the people. 
Such an imputation was highly unjust. The report had 
already found its way to the public; but if, at this ‘stage 
of the matter, the House should order so large an extra 
number printed, it would convey an erroneous impression. 
The gentleman fiom Pennsylvania last up [Mr. Courrer] 
seemed to consider the report as merely opposing violent 
proceedings recommended to the House by the President. 
That was one reason why leave should first be allowed 
for an expression of sentiment on that subject. Many 
might think the proceeding not violent at all—it could 
not be long before the subject would be before the House, 
and when a direct expression of sentiment could be given: 
Mr. B. would then be in favor of printing any number 
of copies gentlemen might wish: he should not, however, 
oppose the resolution, and he hoped the question would 
be taken. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, moved the’orders of 
the day, and 
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The bill to remit a fine to the heirs of Matthew Lyon 
came up as the unfinished business. 

Mr. DRAPER having delivered his sentiments in oppo- 
sition to the bill, 

Mr. CAMBRELENG moved the previous question; but 
withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. DRAYTON, who moved that the further conside- 
ration of the bill be postponed till Friday next. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. WICKLIFFE, and 
negatived. 

Mr. DRAYTON then commenced a speech in opposi- 
tion to the bill, and had proceeded a short time, when 

Mr. R. M. JOHNSON observed that the hour of one 
had arrived. 

Whereupon the House passed to the consideration of 
the tariff bill. 

[At a subsequent period of the day, the House resumed 
the bill to refund M. Lyon’s fine; and after it had been 
discussed by Messrs. DRAYTON, CRAIG, R. M. JOHN- 
SON, HAWES, PEARCE, CLAYTON, MITCHELL, 
and SUTHERLAND, it was ordered to its third reading: 
Yeas 77, nays 63.) 

The House having taken up 


THE TARIFF BILL, 


On motion of Mr. EH, EVERETT, the words +! made 
of combed wool” were inserted after « yarn,” in that part 
of the bill respecting woollens. 

Mr. DEARBORN now rose, and said that, after a labo- 
rious discussion of five wecks, it had become evident that 
the bill could not be put into any shape that would adapt it 
to the wishes of a majority of the House: and he there- 
fore moved to lay the bill upon the table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. POLK moved a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, and the House having been 
called, it appeared that 12 members were absent. 

The call was then suspended, and the question taken 
on laying the bill upon the table, and decided by yeas and 
nays as follows: Yeas 84, nays 113. 

ne the House refused to lay the tariff bill upon the 
table. 

Mr. DRAYTON observed that it must be obvious that 
the present bill, with all its numerous amendments, could 
not be gotten through with in time to go to the Senate, 
and he therefore moved that it be recommitted to the 
Committee of Ways and Means, 
a bill continuing the act of 1832 in force until the 2d 
March, 1834, and then to reduce the duties one-third. 

Mr. DRAYTON briefly explained, and supported his 
motion as going to reduce the revenue to the wants of the 
Government, and at the same time injuring as little as pos- 
sible the interests of the manufacturer. 

Mr. CRAIG supported the motion. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE offered an amendment to it, in- 
structing the committee to report a bill continuing the 
bill of 1832 to the 2d of March, 1834, and thereafter re- 
ducing the duties in such manner that, by the year 1840, 
they should have reached 20 per cert., the reduction to 
be equally distributed through the intervening years. 

Mr. IRVIN moved to amend Mr. Draxron’s resolution 
before it should be stricken out, so as to reduce the du- 
ties, after 1834, 10 per cent. annually, until the revenue 
should be reduced to the wants of the Government, 

Mr. WAYNE, after some introductory remarks as to 
the necessity of further consultation, moved to postpone 
the further consideration of the bill until to-morrow. 

Mr. WARDWELL pave notice that he should move an 
amendment, reducing the duties 5 per cent. annually, un- 
til they reached 20 percent.” aie: 

Mr. Waxne’s motion prevailed, and the biil was post- 
poned yntil to-morrow. 


Vou. 1X.—106 


with instructions to report 
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THE ENFORCEMENT BILL. 


The resolution offered by Mr. Bouzprx, of Virginia, as 
modified, for the printing of 25,000 extra copies of the 
report from the Judiciary Committee, accompanying a bill 
ss more effectually providing for the execution of the 
revenue laws in certain cases, and for other purposes,” 
coming up for consideration, , 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, said that his only object, in 
again addressing the House on this motion, was to rept 
to some remarks which had been made by several gen- 
tlemen who had taken a part in the discussion yesterday. 
He repeated his perfect indifference at the fate of the 
pending motion. Whether the additional number of the 
report of the Judiciary Committee were ordered, as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bournry, ] 
or not, was a matter of no concern with him. But the 
honorable gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brrr] com- 
plained yesterday at the aspect which he [Mr. F.] had 
given to his [Mr. B.’s] argument. Mr. F- certainly re- 
gretted any inisunderstanding. He understood the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee to oppose the motion to print, on 
the ground that, if the House adopted the motion, it would 
be giving its sanction to the principles embraced in the 
report. The gentleman explains, and says he only. ar- 
gued that the effect of acceding to this proposition might 
be to create the impression on the public mind that the 
House acquiesces in the views and principles which the 
report contains. Mr. F. accepted the explanation, but 
still regarded the argument as extraordinary. He had 
not supposed that it had ever occurred to any man, 
either in the House or out of it, that the order of the 
House to print a document, pledged, in the slightest de- 
gree, those who yoted for the printing, for the correct- 
ness or support of its doctrines. We are every day re- 
ceiving petitions, resolutions, and remonstrances, of va- 
rious kinds, which were almost uniformly ordered to be 
printed; yet, did gentlemen consider themselves as 
having thus sanctioned whatever was set forth in these 
papers? 

Mr. F. had yesterday referred to the able and inte- 
resting report made three years ago, (and not last year, as 
erroneously reported in a morning paper,) by the Hon. 
gentleman from Tennessee, when at the head of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. On a motion to print 
10,000 copies of it, some opposition was made, but the 
motion was carried by two to one. And yet when the 
bill, carrying out the principles of the report, came up 
for consideration, it was passed by a bare majority; many 
members who voted for the printing, voted against the 
bill. 

But, Mr. F. said, there had been several reports made 
at the last session, and the printing of a very large num- 
ber of copies ordered without opposition; and yet it did 
not appear afterwards that the principles embraced ‘in 
them received the sanction of the House. He instanced - 
the report of the Hon. gentleman from South Carolina, 
(Mr. McDurriz,] from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on the subject of the tariff. Had the views and 
recommendations of that report been adopted and car- 
ried out by the House, the agitations of the South had 
long since been quieted. But they were denounced and 
repudiated in unmeasured terms. At a subsequent pe- 
riod of the session a report was made from the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Anams,] and ona proposition 
to print 10,000 copies, not a voice was raised against it. 
Surely the gentleman from Tennessee did not consider 
his acquiescence in that proposition as authorizing the 
presumption that he would support its doctrines; and if 
the tariff gentlemen flattered themselves that they had 
thus obtained a pledge, they must haye been greatly 
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man from. Connecticut, one of his associates on the Ju- 
ry Committee, [Mr Exrsworrs.]- That gentleman 
had yesterday attempted, as he had heretofore done else- 
where as Well as here, to taunt the majority of the com- 
mittee: with the: differences. of opinion. which existed 
among them, as.regards the bill which had been reported. 
He affects to doubt whether the report contains the opin- 
ións:of a majority of the committee, because, he says, a 
majority of the committee are not in favor of the bill. 
Mr. F. here repeated what he had stated to the House 
when the bill was reported, that such was the contrariety 
of opinion among the members of the committee as to 
the details of a law to meet the emergency, it was diffi- 
cult to frame one that would receive the sanction of a ma- 
jority. The bill reported approximated more nearly to 
it than any which had been proposed; but, Mr. F. had, 
both in ‘committee and in the House, reserved to him- 
self the right to propose amendments, and even to vote 
against it, if it were not amended to suit his views. The 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Gorpowx,] while assenting 
to the report of the bill, had especially protested against 
that assent being construed into a pledge to vote for any 
bill on the subject. But, said Mr. F., the report is not 
made to sustain the provisions of the bill, but to show 
the reasons why the committee could not adopt the re- 
commendations of the President. In this respect, the 
gentleman from Connecticut well knew, and in all fair- 
ness should have stated, that the majority were entirely 
agreed. There was not the slightest dissent on the part 
of any of them fiom either the principles or reasoning 
contained in the report. The majority had treated their 
associates who did not concur with them, with the utmost 
respect; and whilst they did not ask any unusual courtesy 
from them, they had a right to expect common justice, 
Mr. F. repeated, however, that the majority were not to 
be affected by the taunts and insinuations which had been 
thrown out, and’ he had hoped that the gentleman from 
Connecticut would have been satisfied with his previous 
experiment, and with the notice which he had then re- 
ceived, and that he would not have again attempted the 
same game here. 

But the printing of this report is resisted, continued 
Mr. F., on the ground that it contains ‘the very es- 
sence of nullification.” That the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Srewanr] should have made this disco- 
very, Was a matter of no surprise. . He is so sensitive and 
suspicious. with regard to his favorite hobby, the tariff, 
that’his imagination easily converts any and every thing 
like opposition to it, into this monster, nullification, of 
which he expresses so much horror. But Mr. F. con- 
fessed his utter surprise to hear other gentlemen around 
him expressing a similar opinion. He could say for him- 
self, in perfect candor, and he hazarded nothing in mak- 
inga similar declaration for the other gentlemen with 
whom he acted on this occasion, that when the report 
was drafted and concurred in, so far from intending to 
support or justify the doctrine which is so offensive to 
some gentlemen, and which has produced so much ecx- 
citement, it was not for a moment conceived that the 
Most ‘minute scrutiny, not even the eye of an Argus, 
could-detect in any clause of the report any expression 
-which could be tortured into such support or justifica- 
tion: Mr. F. here read the sentence which had been 
so strongly, and, he might add, strangely, objected to, as 
follows: \- 

«When, therefore, a law is made by the Government 
so oppressive and destructive to the interests of the peo- 
ple of one of these States as to determine them to resist 


it at every hazard, it is evidence of the justice of their 
complaints, which: d not be disregarded; and it is 
the bounden duty of the. Legislature, instead of devising 
rigorous means. to enforce it, to. modify the obnoxious 
law.? Pe ae nae age 

This, then, is the clause which has given so much of- 
fence; and instead ‘of urging any. argument. or explana- 
tion of his own, Mr. F. would beg leave ‘to refer to the 
speech to which the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Courter] yesterday adverted, which was de- 
livered many years ago by the late lamented Mr. Bayard, 
the proud boast of the old federal party, and.one of the 
purest patriots, as wellas one of the brightest ornaments 
of the day in which he lived. This speech was made in 
favor of a repeal of the embargo laws, and from it Mr. F. 
read the following extract: eee eat 

t We all know that the opposition to the embargo. in 
the Eastern States is not the opposition ofa political party, 
or of a few discontented men, but the resistance of the 
people to a measure which they feel as oppressive and 
ruinous. The people of this country are not to be go- 
verned by force, but by affection and confidence. It is 
for them we legislate; and if they do not like our laws, it 
is our duty to repeal them. It is madness to talk of forc- 
ing submission, when there is general dissatisfaction.” 
Here, said Mr. F., are the very sentiments contained in 
the report, only, as Marlow says in the play, ‘ infinitely 
better expressed;”? and so appropriate were they to the 
present crisis, that, had this speech met the eye of the 
committee before the report had been drafted, they. would 
no doubt have adopted this extract instead of their own 
language. Mr. F. hoped, therefore, that while gentle- 
men were so anxiously endeavoring to fix the broad brand 
of nullification on the majority of the Judiciary Committee, 
they would remember to what peril they were exposing 
the fame and memory of the eminent and distinguished 
statesman to whom he had just alluded. 5 Oh 

As to the principles of the report, Mr. F. said he 
should not now go into a defence of them. At a proper 
time, should it become necessary, he might do so, and 
felt no fears but that he should be able to sustain them. 
For the present he would only,say that, as one of the ma- 
jority of the committee, he was perfectly content. to‘bear 
any responsibility which the report might involve. That 
responsibility he would meet before his constituents, to 
whom alone he acknowledged himself accountable for his 
conduct here. 

Mr. STEWART said that, when he had addressed the 
House yesterday, he had had no opportunity to examine 
the report, having, but a few moments before, cast his 
eyes upon it, He knew not at that time who was the au- 
thor of the report, nor did he know that it met the appro- 
bation of his worthy colleague, [Mr. Coutren;] nor had 
he been aware of the fact, that the -bill had the approba- 
tion of only two members of the committee, who reported 
it, viz. the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Danit] and 
his colleague, (Mr. CourtEr.] : 

[Here Mr. ELLSWORTH interposed, and explained. 
In what he had said yesterday, he had not asserted that 
the four members of the committee who bad presented 
the bill and report to the House, did not agree to the re- 
port, but that only two fully approved of the bill. 

Mr. DANIEL said that the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Extswortn] had been mistaken as to what 
Mr. D. had said. All the committee approved of the bill, 
with the exception of three or four, [the committee con- 
tains seven members, ] but some thought that it did not 
go far cnough.} ee ee 

Mr. STEWART resumed. He was very. sorry; on 
looking into the report, to learn that his colleague [Mr-. 
Courter] gave it his ehtire approbation. A revision of 
this document had only confirmed the impression ‘he had 
‚before expressed, that it contained the essence of nullifi- 
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cation, the essence of anti-tariffism, and the very quin- 
tessence of anti-Jacksonism. If the language of that re- 
port was true, the President had not only recommended 
to Congress to violate the constitution, but had himself 
violated it. [Here Mr. S, quoted the report.} Now, if it 
was unconstitutional even to recommend that the location 
of the custorn-house in Charleston should be changed, then 
had the President himself actually violated the constitu- 
tion, for the custom-house had been removed, and, upon 
their own principles, the committee, instead of a bill, 
should have reported an impeachment; but he entirely 
dissented from the doctrine of the report. 

Mr. McDUFFIE here interposed, and inquired of Mr. 
Srrwart whether he was authorized by the President 
of the United States to say that the custom-house at 
Charleston had been removed. 

Mr. STEWART replied that he was not. He made 
the statement merely from what he read in the newspa- 
pers, and it had not been contradicted. 

With regard to his course in that House, he was as re- 
sponsible as his colleague, both there and elsewhere. His 
colleague seemed to think that he attached too much im- 
portance to names. Now Mr. S. was utterly ignorant up- 
on what evidence his colleague had made this assertion. 
Mr. S. was unconscious of ever having followed names: 
he had followed principles, and principles only. ‘The 


gentleman knew that nearly three-fourths of the people of 


Mr. Ss district were in favor of an individual whom Mr. 
S. had never supported. General Jackson had reccived, 
at the last election, a majority in his district of 2,600 votes. 
The gentleman, he hoped, would not charge him with 
being at home a Jackson-man, and here an opponent of 
Jackson. He was at home what he was here. He would 
support General Jackson’s measures (as he did this) when 
he thought them right, and oppose them when he thought 
them wrong. THe entertained great respect for the cha- 
racter and talents of his colleague: he made no pretension 
tothe same sagacity, or to as enlightencd a mind as that 
gentleman possessed, but he would not submit to have it 
imputed to him that he attached too much importance to 
names. His course in the House, and out of it, was his 
most effectual vindication from such a charge. He was 
governed by measures, and measures only. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, said he did not approve of all 


the matters contained in the report, but he was neverthe- 
print, because he thought 


less in favor of the resolution to 
it proper, at all times, to give the people information, 
especially on a great subject like this. 
to be informed. 


of putting, if they thought proper, another in his place. 


Mr. WIUTTLESEY, referring to the preciousness of 


the time of the House, moved the previous question. 

‘The motion was seconded: Yeas 59, 

The previous question was then put and carried; and 
the main question, on adopting the resolution, was agreed 
to: Yeas 7-4. 


So the House ordered the printing of 25,000 copies of 


the billand report. 
FLORIDA CLAIMS. 


A bill for the relief of certain inhabitants of East Flori- 
da coming up, as reported from a Committee of the Whole, 


with an amendment, to strike out the enacting clause of 


the bill, 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, observed that the bill had 
been defeated in committee by a majority of four or 
five votes, owing to erroneous representations, and to 
the committee’s being unacquainted with the facts of the 
case—the chairman. of the committee which had report- 
ed the bill not having been permitted to go into the ex- 
planations which were necessary. Ashe had no wish to 
detain the House at this time, by going into a discussion 


when the bill should come up hereafter, 
be pleaded with great effect in favor of the bill. 
not wish to have a decision on it at this moment; and, as 
a middle course, he would therefore move to recommit 
the bill. 


that his allusion had not been 


ously made while he was 


Tt was their right 
Mr. C.’s constituents ought to have an 
opportunity of revising the errors he might commit, and 


of the bill, he would move that the House do not concur 
in the report of the committee, 
enacting clause be stricken out, ) 
prevail, he would immediately follow 
to lay the bill upon the table. 
subject over till next session: but, if this course should . 


(recommending that the 
and, if this motion should 
it up by a motion 
This wonld lay the whole 


be refused, he must then, however reluctantly, enter in- 
to a full explanation-of the facts on which thé claims of 


his constituents were founded. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE said he thought he could suggest a 
better course. He was opposed to having the House re- 
fuse its concurrence to the committee’s report, because, 
that fact would 
He did 


Mr. TAYLOR was about to explain in reply to the re- 


mark of Mr. Wares, that the bill had been defeated in 
committee by indirect means; when 


Mr. WHITE interposed, and assured the gentleman 
directed to him. The bill 
had been defeated, as Mr. W. had afterwards learned, 
owing to the statements of individuals behind him, insidi- 
addressing the Committee of 
the Whole House, and insinuating that the claitns provid- 
ed for in this bill had been twice paid already. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE here rose, and said—That remark 
refers to me: and if the Delegate from Florida means to 
say that I made any representations in reference to this 
bill, other than such as I was warranted to make, I say 
that he misrepresents me. It is true that I did ask the 
gentleman who negotiated the treaty of 1819, [Mr. 
Avams,] whether any such claim as that now to be satis- 
fied had been adjusted, and that gentleman said that no 
such thing had been thought of. ‘rhe Delegate bad then 
stated that the claims settled by that treaty were those 
which arose in West, and not in East Florida. 

Mr. WHITE said that it had been stated to him, by a 
gentleman who had voted against the bill, that he had 
been told, on the authority of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams,] that the claims in the bill had 
been twice paid already. Mr, W. had then inquired of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts whether he had said 
this, and the gentleman had replied that he had not. Mr. 
W. was then told that it had been the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Wrexntrrr] who had said that the claims 
had been twice paid. There was not the slightest shade 
of truth in the assertion. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had referred to the claim of the Kempers, in 
another province. 

Mr. ADAMS said that it was very true that he had said 
to the gentleman from Kentucky that he thought that 
these claims had been twice paid; and he had said S0, un- 
derstanding this to be the same claim as had formerly 
been urged upon Congress by an individual by the name 
of Kemper, who appeared here as the agent of indivi- 
duals in Kast or West Florida, and he did not remember 
which. But the gentleman from Florida had since as- 
sured him that the claims in this bill were wholly distinet 
from that which Kemper had urged. Kemper’s claim 
was founded on something like an insurrection in one of 
the Floridas, which the United States was charged by 
Spain with having improperly countenanced, insomuch 
that a General Mathews and certain troops of the United 
States had there been engaged in some military opera- 
tions, from which the claimants had suffered, as they 
alleged, great loss and injury. Mr. A. had said that, in 
the treaty of 1819, no. claims, under the operations of any 
army of the United States, previous to what was usually 
known by the name of the Seminole war, were provid- 
ed for. 

Mr. MARDIS said he presumed he was one of the in- 
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dividuals referred to: by- the gentleman: from Florida, as 
having been engaged:in an. ‘insidious’ ‘course. in rela- 
tion-to.this bill... Mr: M- had- been asked by Mr: W.: why. 
he had’ voted against the.bill; and:had replied that it was 
because ‘he had- understood that the claims had been 
twice paid already. On being pressed as to who. had 
given him such: information, he had stated (as he sup- 
posed ‘himself warranted ‘to do, the communication not 
having been -made-to-him under any seal of confidence or 
secresy) that it was the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
WICKLIFFE] 

o Mr ARCHER ‘said ‘that the bill before the House did 
not. ‘contemplate: any claims in West Florida: it was to 
these only that. the gentleman from Massachusetts refer- 
red;‘but these claims had not been paid twice, or once; 
they-had never been paid; and satisfactory evidence of their 
justness had been before the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. [Mr. A. is the chairman of that committee.] The 
claims did not arise under the treaty of 1819, but rested 
on other grounds. 

Mre WHITE, of Florida, said he must claim the indul- 
gence of the House to make a short explanation in answer 
to the statements of the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Apams.] It now appears, said Mr. W., 
that this bill was lost in the Committee of the Whole, by 
the misapprehension of that gentleman, and the publicity 
given to it by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicx- 
LirFE.] He stated, upon the highly respectable authority 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, that these claims 
had. been paid, and this passed around this hall by a sort 
of under-current, which is gencrally more injurious than 
open argument. I acquit the gentleman of any misre- 
presentation; and yet this is a remedy discovered after the 
patient is dead. The gentleman would have done those 
claimants more justice by stating from his place what 
he had to say, where it could have been met and refuted, 
as Tam now ready to expose it. I now say, sir, that 
any statement, from any quarter, that these claims have 
ever been paid by Spain, or the United States, is en- 
tircly destitute of any foundation in fact. They never 
have been paid, and I am ready to prove it by documents 
hold in my hands. 

The insurrection of Kemper, in West Florida, was in 
that district of country claimed to have been ceded to 
Spain, by the treaty of San Ildefonso to France, and by 
France to the United States in the treaty of 1803, which 
cession was denied by both France and Spain. The Unit- 
ed States stimulated that insurrection, and took posses- 
sion of ‘the country avowedly to suppress it. The Kem- 
pers were paid. This wasan invasion of East Florida at 
a time of profound peace, at a moment when the King of 
Spain wasin duresse.. It was an invasion which the gen- 
tleman may well say was in pursuance of some secret 
policy of the Government. It is a part of our history, 
on which no American who cherishes with pride the ho- 
nor of his country, can recur to with pleasure or satisfac- 
tion; and it is better not to remember much of it, This 
was an invasion of the province of anally, and the military 
occupation of the province of a friendly Power for eigh- 
teen months, to the great injury of the inhabitants of 
the province. These people have been transferred to 
us, with a solemn assurance that their losses were to be 
indemnified. We are now told that. this treaty was in- 
tended. to indemnify the Spanish inhabitants for General 
Jackson’s invasion. Sir, I have a great respect for the 
opinions of the gentleman from Massachusetts; I know 
he states what he believes, and is incapable of stating any 
thing else. 

I hold myself ready to prove by the documents, the 
correspondence, the treaty, and protocol of conference, 
that these claims were embraced by the treaty; and I will 
prove, under the hand of the gentleman himself—[Mr. 
W. was proceeding to read from the treaty, when the 


Speaker reminded him 
was out of orders] = ece 
= Mr. Wosaid he was-in favor of recommitment to the 
Committee of the Whole, that he might do justice to these 
much injured: people. It is apparent that the first sec- 
tion of this bill was. stricken out -by a lean vote, under a 
misapprehension. The House owes it to: itself to place 
it in the same situation, that justice may be done. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs ought to be heard, and I 
intend myself to be heard in vindication of its provisions. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, said that he knew all 
about the claim of the Kempers. There were several of 
them, and they’had got into a fight about their claims to 
a certain tract of Jand in what was then West Florida. In 
consequence, a number of men were raised, and Mr. T. 
was the officer who had commanded them.. They had 
taken a fort from the Spanish authorities, and established 
themselves in it. They were, in fact, a third power. 
They had had a convention, and had legislated under its 
authority, and so the United States had found them when 
it got possession of the province.. They had delivered 
up the fort to the United States officers. 

The question being now put, the bill was recommitted. 


THE TARIFF LAW OF 1832. 


The bill explaining the 18th section of the tariff law of 
1832, coming up as the unfinished business of yesterday 
morning, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mass., said this was a measure of con- 
siderable importance, as he would attempt to show, and 
ought to be acted upon definitively, without further delay. 
He would, in what he had to say, endeavor not to repeat 
what had been urged by the gentleman from New York on 
his right, [Mr. Cawsretene,] and would correct the er- 
roneous, very erroneous reasoning of the gentleman from 
the same State, on his left, [Mr. Horrmay.] In July, 
1832, Congress passed a law making material reductions 
in the revenue, by reducing the duties on many articles of 
merchandise, and by authorizing the importation of others 
free of duty. The 18th section was inserted in this law to 
prevent its unjust operation upon merchants who had im- 
ported goods subject to the old rate of duties, for it was 
foreseen, if an article had been charged with 100 per 
cent. duty, and was at once let in free, those who should 
happen to have it on hand at the time of the change would 
be great sufferers. gThe law of 1832 was enacted to go 
into operation on the Sd of March, 1833, and the 18th 
section provides that all persons holding goods in the. ori- 
ginal package, whether imported before or after the pas- 
sage of the law, might deposite them in the custom-house 
stores at any time before the 3d of March, 1833, and be 
thereby entitled to receive fromptife United States money, 
or a credit, if the duty bonds wete not paid, equal to the 
difference of duties imposed on the. merchandise by the 
twoacts. If, for example, said he, a merchant has. im- 
ported a cargo of pepper, which is now subject toa heavy 
duty, and gives his bonds payable in 9, 12, and 18 months, 
he will, if he deposite the pepper in the custom-house 
stores, be entitled to have his bonds cancelled, and, if he 
has paid any thing upon them, to have that restored, be- 
cause pepper is made free; and this isindispensable to place 
him upon as favorable a footing as those who import after 
the 3d of March, as he should by and by show. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Horrxan] rises 
here, and with great gravity makes a significant inquiry 
of his colleague. He desires to know what amount of 
money this will take out of the treasury; as if the act 
of 1832 was to be interpreted by that rule. He con- 
tended, the amount, be it more or less, was wholly im- 
material; first, because we had determined, by the law of 
1882, that it should be refunded, and it would be‘ toa 
great extent, whether this explanatory act were passed 
or not, unless the 18th section were repealed. And, se- 


that, on a motion to recommit, it 
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condly, because most of the goods embraced by this sec-) who held goods in the original package should have the 
tion were entitled to debenture, and it was past the inge-} benefit of it, and another should not? Ie would say for 
nuity of the gentleman to prevent the merchants from|one that he did not so understand the matter; he had no 
exporting them, landing them in a foreign country, and | such purpose, butmeant to measure out justice to all alike. 
importing and entering them a second time under the] Yet it is the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
law of 1832. This he could not do, unless he repealed| crossing these obvious views that calls for this legislation. 
the debenture law, and he believed the Government was/The act of 1832 gives him power to make rules and re- 
not quite ready for that. It seemed to him that some] gulations for carrying it into effect, and it seemed to him 
gentlemen in the House were horror-struck lest the reve-| the Secretary had, under this provision, exercised power 
nue laws should make the treasury overflow; but when- enough to almost nullify the act. 
ever there was money in it, none sit so like an incubus! Tle had, in the first place, decided that none but the 
upon it. None were so unwilling it should go out, even] original importers should have the benefit of the act. 
to satisfy the most just and reasonable claims. The gen-| Yet the act says the goods may be deposited under the 
tleman says, because he thinks the sum will be great, hel bond of the importer or owner. What is the meaning of 
would not let it go out. He (Mr. D.] would tell him|the word owner? If, Mr. Chairman, you were put to 
what the merchants would do when that decision wasl choose a word from the English language, by which you 
made; when you grow so unjust as to deny to them the| would convey distinctly the meaning that the proprictor 
benefit of a law you have passed, when you veto the 18th} of the goods should have the benefit of the law, what 
section, they will export their goods under the general] word would so aptly, so explicitly convey the exact 
laws authorizing it at any time within three years from the meaning as owner? None; none can be found so appro- 
time of importation, and return them into the country | priate, and yet the Secretary makes it mean nothing, or 
again as they have a right to do, draw the whole duty ac- gives to it an unheard of definition, making it synonymous 
cruing under the first entry from the treasury, and take| with importer. i 
the credit allowed by law on the second entry for the] What is the effect of such a decision? It lets the im- 
new duties. Thus, the scheme of the gentleman, instead porter into the benefit of the act, but shuts out all other 
of relieving the treasury, would embarrass it; instead oflowners. The consequence is, that if A imports a cargo 
drawing out the difference of duties imposed by the twol of pepper, and sells one-half to B, A can place his in the 
laws, it would draw out the whole of the old duty, and custom-house, and bring it into the market without pay- 
defer the payment of the new the usual term of credit al- ing a cent of duty, while B must pay the whole duty, 
lowed by law. which is, he thought, 100 per cent. or more, and then 
This would be the effect of attempting to evade your] sell his goods for the same that A does, though they are 
own legislation for the purpose of injuring, and he de-|in exactly the same conditionas A’s. Did this Ilouse, he 
clared he had almost said defrauding, your citizens. You said, ever imagine it had or could give its sanction to a 
would subject the holders of these goods to very heavy law, with such unjust and absurd provisions as this? On 
and necdless expense in freight and charges, and very| what principle can such a decision be sustained? It ought 
obviously embarrass the treasury. He hoped by this certainly to have the clear and decisive provisions of law 
time the gentleman from New York was convinced that] in its favor. Nothing else can justify it. Such partiality 
little benefit would arise in any way from attempting to| and favoritism, if sanctioned by this House, should appear 
embarrass the merchants whose goods are entitled to de-|to be sustained by very unequivocal language. Yet, for 
benture. one, he could find nothing in the act which seemed to 
[Here the time assigned for the consideration of other justify such an inference. Others might see and think 
business arrived, and this bill was deferred until the next differently: he could only speak of his own impressions. 
day, when the subject was again brought before the House,| This decision, of course, had created great sensation, 
and Mr. D. resumed his argument. ] and well it might: for no one can pretend, for a moment, 
He said he had, when up before, disposed of that part|that things should be so. If the law calls for such a de- 
of the subject which related to goods entitled to deben-| cision, then the law is unwise and unjust, and should be 
ture. It was now necessary to state why there was any|altered at once: for it is a reproach to those who made 
cause whatever for legislation. This he would do in alit. If the law is right, and the decision is wrong, then 
few minutes. The 18th section of the act of 1832 was|we are as imperatively urged to overrule that decision, 
perhaps a little ambiguous in its phraseology, Yet, on] by an explanatory act, as the only effectual remedy for 
reading it over, the mind cannot by any fair inference, he|the evil. 
thought, arrive satisfactorily at but one conclusion. But this is not all: the Secretary has decided further, 
1. It allows goods imported before, as well as those im-} «that the right conferred by that section [18th] is to be 
ported after its passage, to be stored for the return of|confined to such goods as have been heretofore imported, 
duty. on which the full amount of duties has not been paid, and 
2. ‘And if the duties, or any part thereof, on the ar-|such as may hereafter be imported.” This circular is 
ticles deposited as aforesaid, shall have been paid pre-! dated the 20th of August. The amount of this decision 
vious to the said third day of March, the amount so paid|is, that no importer who did not, on the 20th of August, 
shall be refunded.” 1832, owe the United States on his bonds for duties, 
Is it not clear, said he, that goods imported before the}could have the bencfit of the act. The importer who 
passage of the law are as well provided for as those im-| paid cash for the duties, was denied the privilege of the 
ported after? act, while he who took the term of credit allowed by 
Is it not equally clear that those on which all the duties law, even if it had expired, and a balance was still due, 
were paid were as well provided for, as clearly embraced | was entitled to a return of duty. 
by the bill, as those under bond? Thus, one who made prompt payments in cash was 
He said it seemed to him these positions were unde-|punished as if he had offended against the Government, 
niable; but if the language of the section needed extra-| while he who violated his contract by non-payment was 
neous support to give to it meaning, then he asked the}rewarded as a benefactor. This decision could not stand; 
gentlemen of this House what they meant when they|it was, therefore, on the 11th of September, modified so 
voted for it. They intended to return duties to some-|that all goods on which the usual term of credit for duties 
body-—who was it? The act says, to all who held the|had not expired before the passage of the act were de- 
goods in the original package--and did we mean to make|clared to be entitled to the benefit of it, although the 
invidious discriminations? Did we intend that onc man| duties had actually been paid. 
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«'Fhese two decisions uprooted “all: the salutary- provi- 
‘sions:of the act.” What was intended. to be general. was 
mnade special, favoring.a few individuals, instead of. bear- 
ing equally upon the public.: The act.says nota word 
about the term of credit: allowed by. law, and yet the Se- 
cretary says its operations shall be limited to that term. -- 
“What is the effect of: this? In the first place, all who 
own goods which have been imported more than eighteen 
months, the longest period of credit, must be driven to 
the expense: of exporting them, if they are entitled to 
debenture. And those who hold goods which have been 
imported more than three years are shoved entirely on one 
side, and denied the benefit of all participation in a re- 
turn of duties. Yet the act provides as well for all goods 
imported before. its passage as after; and as well for those 
on-which all duties are paid, as for those on which the 
duties are: wholly unpaid, or only paid in part. The hold- 
ers of goods in the original package, which have been in 
the country more than three years, will under any cir- 
cumstances probably be the greatest sufferers. Such 
goods, it is obvious, hang heavily on hand; they are not 
saleable; the holders find them a drug; and yet the Se- 
cretary insists they shall not have the benefit of drawback 
in any form, but shall sacrifice out of their own pockets 
the difference of duties between the old and new law, 
while he would allow a more recent importer to draw that 
difference out of the treasury. Is there any justice, 


any equity, any reason, in allowing this privilege to him 
who has a cargo, and denying it to him who happens to 
have a single bale, merely because he has not been able 
to sell- that bale within three years? He could not be re- 
conciled, he said, to such an administration of the law as 
this. It looked too much like a forced attempt to retain 
money in the treasury, right or wrong. 

He invited the attention of the House to another view 
of the matter. The credits allowed by law on duties 
were unequal. On goods imported from beyond the 
equator at nine, twelve, and eighteen months: on goods 
from Europe eight, ten, and twelve months: on goods 
from the West Indies six and nine months. The decision 
of the Secretary is, that if the term of credit had expired 
before the passage of the law, the importer cannot depo- 
site his goods for drawback. Now mark the effect: a car- 
go of coffee coming from Cuba, which is north of the 
equator, could not be deposited for drawback if it had 
been in the country nine months before the passage of 
the law, while one brought from Brazil, if it had been in 
the country short of — months, could be deposited, and 
the whole duty drawn out of the treasury. Did any gen- 
tleman here, when he voted for the law, suppose he was 
authorizing such an odious distinction? That he was re- 
lieving the merchant trading to Brazil, and denying the 
like privilege to him who trades to Cuba? He did not 
hesitate to declare that the House. was never actuated by 
any such motive; that it never intended to give just cause 
for reproaching it with acting partially and in the spirit of 
favoritism. 

He said he rose merely to lay before the committee 
these objections to the course pursued by the Secretary, 
and to show how necessary it was for this House to exer- 
cise its authority in giving a just construction to its own 
legislation, He would detain the committee but a few 
minutes longer. ‘These decisions had restrained the ope- 
rations of the 18th section of the act of ’32 in such man- 
ner asto make the Jaw unjust, inequitable, and much less 
beneficial than he thought it was designed to be. 

1. None but importers were allowed the benefit of it. 

2. And only such of these as had imported their goods 
within the time of credit allowed by law at the passage of 
the act. 

The people of the United States complained loudly of 
the injustice; they appealed to this House, and he trusted 
they would not appeal in vain. 


‘have been in the act at all. 


„as under the law it explained. 


It had been said by the gentleman on his right [Mr. 
CamMBRELENe]-that he should sustain an amendment to cut 
off all holders of goods not entitled to debenture. Mr. 
D, said ħe should do‘no such ‘thing; he should make no 
such offensive discrimination, but:should consider the tra. 
der who held one bale in the original. package as much 
entitled to the justice of ‘this Government as.he who held 
a cargo.. He could not accede to the doctrine of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wicxxirre,] that because 
a man had buta crate of ware, he was to be shoved on 
one side, as not worth regarding.. He should oppose 
such an amendment, though he feared, from the support 
it seemed to have, it would be carried... The 3d of March, 
1833, was at-hand; and if any thing was done, it should be 
done quickly, that the merchants might be able to under- 
stand how to act. ; 

Mr. WICKLIFFE diselaimed all wish to subject the 
merchants to the trouble and expense of reshipping and 
bringing back their goods, in order to avail themselves 
of the benefit which this bill would secure to them. But 
believing it to be too extensive in its range, he would 
move to amend it, by adding a proviso, declaring that 
none should be entitled to the benefits of drawback 
under this bill, who would not have been under the for. 
mer law. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG concurred with the gentleman 
from Kentucky, in thinking that the act of last year went 
beyond the true line. He thought the gentleman from 
Massachusetts had done some injustice to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The whole difficulty in interpreting this 
cighteenth section of the bill, had grown out of an amend- 
ment introduced in the Senate by a very distinguished 
member of that body from Kentucky: the words of the 
bill, as it went from this House, were, ‘‘the importer or 
owner:” the words inserted by the Senate were, ‘any 
person importing and depositing” the goods in the public 
stores. The House had intended to grant the benefit of 
debenture to all, whether importer or not; the amend- 
ments of the Senate gave the bill a different operation; 
and the Secretary had been embarrassed between the two 
passages. 

Mr. C. then moved an amendment to the bill, [which 
we have not been able to procure.] 

Mr. DAVIS was not aware that he had done any injus- 
tice to the Secretary: he had not pretended to arraign the 
motives of that officer. Mr. D. entirely dissented from 
the proviso offered by the gentleman from Kentucky» it 
went to curtail the effect of the eighteenth section of the 
bill, and restricts its benefits in an unjust manner. 

Mr. HOFFMAN insisted that his colleague [Mr. Cam- 
BRELENG] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Davis] had not touched the material question involved in 


the bill. They seemed to consider it as. sufficient to 
show that the merchants could get the same bencfit as 
the bill conferred, by going to the trouble of exporting 
their goods and bringing them back into the country. 
Mr. II. did not deny this. But he was not satished that 
other holders of goods could get the same advantage if 
the goods held by the merchants remained in the coun- 
try, as they would if the merchants should export them. 
When gentlemen told the House that, if the bill should 
pass, the treasury would have to pay less than if the 
merchants reshipped their goods, and bringing them back 
claimed a drawback of the whole duty, they were under 
amistake; because, if they should be thus reshipped, 
they must on their return bring into the treasury just as 
much as they would leave in it should the bill pass. 

The eighteenth section ought, in his opinion, never to 
The Secretary’s construction 
of the law had been justified by some of the best lawyers 
in the country. Besides, the partiality of which the gen- 
tleman complained would be just as great under this bill 
Why should a man who 
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owned an unbroken package of goods be entitled to more| 


privilege than he who had been obliged to open his pack- 
age? This was in many cases indispensable : it was so in 
many branches of manufacture, as well as in the case of 
retail dealers: ought the holders of all the original pack- 
ages to be benefited at the expense of these less favored 
individuals? So the bill would operate. Mr. H. thought 
the construction of the Secretary was as wide as it ought 
to have been. Supposing large quantities of these goods 
in the original packages should be destroyed by fire, 
would the House restore the duties? He believed former 
decisions had been to the contrary. Wherever the duiy 
was refunded, it was on the principle that the goods were 
in the process of consumption. Another objection to the 
bill was the swearing that it would occasion. No wise 
legislator would seek to multiply oaths. It was said that 
the merchants could avail themselves of the right of ex- 
portation, This was very true: and it was precisely what 
Mr. il. desired. Let them take the goods out of the 
country: and the sconer the better; he hoped they would 
never return: and if not, the country would be in so much 
better condition. Ie knew that there were many who 
would not re-export, but would avail themselves of the 
market at home. Mr. H. was as willing to see prices go 
down as any individual in the House, but he wished them 
to do so in the natural course of things. He was in favor 
of the restriction proposed by the gentleman, [Mr. Wicx- 
tirre.] Should this bill pass, it would be considered as 
settling the general principle that whenever duties were 


reduced the Government was to remit the difference of 


duty. Petitions and remonstrances would be poured in 
upon the House, and it would be impossible to resist 
them. What would be the consequence of passing such 
a bill and establishing such a principle? All would import 
as much as they possibly could; they would sell what they 
could, and for the rest they would get the duty returned. 
The bill would be an invitation to glut the market with 
foreign goods: it was an invitation to the importers to do 
as much injury as possible to those who were not favored 
in the like manner, though they were as worthy of the 
regard and protection of the Government as themselves. 

Mr. CRAIG now moved that the committee rise. The 
yeas were 56, nays 36. No quorum having voted, it 
was moved that the committee rise, and report the fact: 
another count was had, when it still appearing that there 
Was no quorum, 

The committee rose, and reported to the House that no 
quorum was present, 

The Sergeant at Arms was thereupon despatched by 
the Srraxen to invite members from other parts of the 
building. 

A number of members having come in, and a quorum 
being present, the Seraxen left the chair, the committee 
resumed its sitting, and Mr. CRAIG renewed his motion 
for its rising. 

‘The motion prevailed: Yeas 83, nays 37. 

‘Fhe committee thereupon rose, and reported progress. 

Mr. DRAYTON moved that the House now take up the 


TARIFE BILL. 


The motion prevailed, and the House resumed the con- 
sideration of that bill, and the motion to recommit it with 
instructions: 

Mr. DRAYTON now modified the instructions he had 
proposed as follows. 

Be it enacted, &e. That from and after the Sd day of 
March, 1834, the rates of duty then payable by law on 
the following goods, wares, and merchandise, to wit: on 
wool and woollens of all kinds; on iron, or manufactures 
of iron or steel of all kinds; on cotton, and manufactures 
of cotton; on hemp, and manufactures of hemp; on sugar 
and sirnp ofall kinds; on glass of all kinds; on leather, 
and manufactures of leather of all kinds; on ready-made 
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clothing of all kinds; on manufactures of wood of all 
kinds; on manufactures of tin, brass, copper, lead, or 
pewter, japanned wares, gilt and plated wares, cabinet 
wares, saddlery, bridle bits, paper and paper hangings; 
hats of all kinds, side and firearms, muskets, rifles, slates 
of all kinds, cotton bagging, oil cloths of all kinds, brushes 
of all kinds, molasses, flax, candles, cheese, soap, beef 
and pork, indigo, gunpowder; lead, white or red, dry or 
ground in oil; sugar of Jead, bar lead, shot, cordage, 
twine and pack thread of all kinds, litharge, corks, alum, 
copperas, salt, coal; shoes and slippers, and boots and 
bootees of all kinds; salts, butter, glue, oils of all kinds, 
subject to an ad valorem or specific duty, excepting where 
the rate thereof shall not exceed twenty per centum, shall 
be reduced annually five per centum; and that the rates 
of duty on all other articles, then liable to an ad valorem 
rate of duty, shall be reduced annually ten per centum; 
and on all other articles subject to a specific duty, ina 
like proportion, until the nett amount of duty received 
therefrom shall not exceed the sum which may be re- 
quired for the authorized expenditures of the Govern- 
ment: Provided, That if the nett amount of revenue afore- 
said shall only be equal to, or shall fall below such ex- 
penditures, before the rate of duty on the articles herein 
particularly enumerated and described be reduced to the 
rate of twenty per centum, in the manner aforcsaid, the 
said annual reduction upon the articles enumerated in the 
first paragraph of this section shall continue; and the rate of 
duty upon all other articles, as aforesaid, shall be there- 
after annually increased in the same proportion, provided 
such increase shall in no instance exceed the rate of duty 
payable thereon on the 3d of March, 1834: And provided, 
That, when any rate of duty shall be less than twenty- 
five per centum, such reduction only shall be made as 
will not reduce the same below twenty per centum. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to cause such in- 
structions to be given, and to prescribe such rules and 
regulations, as shall be necessary to carry this act into 
effect. 

Mr. DRAYTON said that, after hearing the instruc- 
tions proposed yesterday by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Warpwett,] he had become convinced that 
there were serious defects in those which he had himself 
proposed; and what he now offered consisted, in part, of 
his former motion, in part of that of the gentleman from 
New York, and in part of original matter. 

It must be obvious to all who attended to the signs of 
the times, that the impulse, formerly so strong in favor 
of a system of high protection, had subsided.” 1n 1816, 
which might, by way of distinction, be called the era of 
protection, the people of the Union had strongly desired 
the adoption and continuance of that policy. ‘This state 
of the public mind had continued, as was manifest from 
the successive laws of 1818, 1824, and 1828. In 1830, 
there had been symptoms of a change. An attempt had 
been made, in 1830, in reference to the articles of salt 
and molasses, to change the policy. Since then, that 
change had been going on without intermission. In many 
of the States where, formerly, the people were unani- 
mously in favor of the protective policy, large masses of 
the inhabitants were now diametrically opposed to it; and 
two entire States had, in this respect, changed their cha- 
racter. 

In the meanwhile, the friends of free trade had pro- 
portionably increased. None could now shut their eyes 
to the fact that the Legislature was called to prepare a 
law adapted to this changed attitude of the public mind: 
and all the friends of protection ought to combine in or. 
der to save the system from the effects of too great a re- 
action. Fhe public debt would soon have been paid, and 
the people never would consent to have their money taken 
out of their pockets to produce a surplus revenue, to be- 
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tome a source of perpetual wrangling qn that floor. Had 
no revenue been raised beyond the, actual wants of the 
Government, the country would never have been agitated 
by. disputes about the tariff. : 

Three great objects were to be kept in view when pass- 
ing.a-bill.at this time: -1, -To reduce the revenue to the 
wants of the Government; 2. To save the interests of the 
manufacturers from injury by a reduction too sudden and 
yiolent; and, 3.. To equalize duties. _ 

Mr. D- briefly remarked on each of these objects, and 
explained the. instructions he now proposed, as going to 
effect all of them as far as practicable. 

The instructions, thus modified, being before the House, 

The. CHAIR inquired whether the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Wrexutrre,] who had proposed an 
amendment to them, as presented yesterday, still conti- 
nued his amendment to the instructions as now modified. 

Mr. Wicktirre not being in the House to answer, 

The CHAIR said it would be presumed that the amend- 
ment was still before the House. 

Mr. WARDWELL now withdrew the instructions he 
had yesterday proposed. 

Mr. BOULDIN said that every object he had in view 
was, he knew, desired by the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina; and if there were any difference between them, it 
could only have respect to the mode of getting at the end 
they both had in view, which was none other than the 
settlement of this vexed question on the most fair and 
equitable grounds. The time had gone by, he was aware, 
for the making of tariff or anti-tariff speeches on that 
floor; he would, therefore, offer but a few words to the 
House. Frequent asseverations had been made by gen- 
tlemen. coming from that part of the country most inte- 
rested in the policy of protection, that they had had no 
distinct proposition presented to them to which Southern 
gentlemen were prepared to commit themselves, so that, 
should they be embraced, the others might have reason- 
able ground to expect that they should not again be in- 
terrupted on the ground of future calculations. Mr. B. 
had now brought forward a proposition which he was 
ready to pledge himself to abide by, now and for aye. 

Mr. B. then offered the following: 

** To recommit, with instructions to report a bill— 

‘Ist. Increasing the list of free goods, as far as that may 
be done without detriment to the home producer. 

2d. To reduce the duties now called protecting duties, 
commencing on the Ist day of January next, taking from 
the rates of duty provided by the act of 1832 one-eighth 
part- of the sum or rate which the said duties exceed 
twenty per cent., and so proceeding annually to abate 
one-eighth of the original excess, so that on the ist day 
of January, 1841, the said protecting duties shall be twen- 
ty per cent., and no more. And, in so reducing the said 
duties, the specific and square yard duties, provided by 
the act of 1832, shall be retained, and in that form the 
said duties to be regarded as equivalent to ad valorem du- 
ties, bearing the same proportion to the foreign cost or 
value that the said specific rates bore to the average cost 
of the articles to which they apply, of the import of 1831, 
to be annually reduced, upon the foregoing principles, 
until the specific or square yard duty allowed shall be 
equal to twenty per cent. 

“3d. To guard against a deficiency of the revenue by 
replacing moderate and rising duties on coffee, tea, 
wines, silks, spices, jewelry, and other luxuries, com- 
mencing when it appears probable that the revenue will 
become deficient from the gradual reduction of the pro- 
tecting duties.” 

Mr. B. said that he should greatly have preferred to 
have ad valorem duties on all articles whatever, and 
should have insisted on this, but from conversations with 
gentlemen connected with the manufacturing interests, 
and who had exhibited something like feeling for the si- 


tuation of the Southern States, that it was necessary to 
save the manufacturers from severe injury, to substitute 
specific duties on those articles: now protected by duties 


‘of that kind. Thé plan of the: gentleman from: South 


Carolina did not embrace all the ground covered by: Mr.. 
B.’s proposition, particularly that: portion of it which pro- 
vided, in case of a deficit of ‘revenue, to advance the du- 
ties on coffee, tea, wines, silks, jewelry, and other arti- 
cles of luxury. Mr. B. consented that some goods should 
be duty free; he was willing that the fall‘on the protecting 
duties should be very gradual, and that, in-case of need, 
there should be a corresponding rise on articles not pro- 
tected. i 

The proposition of Mr. B., though not in order at pre- 
sent, was read at the Clerk's table. ; 

The question being on Mr. WicxttrFe’s amendment, 
viz. to amend the instructions proposed by Mr. Drayron,, 
by striking out all after the words ‘¢ reporta bill,” and in- 
serting as follows: 

“ To modify the existing laws imposing duties on im- . 
ports, as follows: 

“The act of July 14, 1832, to be taken as the basis, ` 
and that the duties be so reduced, that, by the 4th day of 
March, in the year 1840, the amount of duty imposed 
upon imported articles shall be reduced to a sum not ex- 
ceeding twenty per centum, and that the reduction be 
apportioned on the respective years between the 3d of 
March, 1833, and said 4th of March, 1840, inclusive, in 
equal proportions.” , 

Mr. ARNOLD inquired whether the question. was not 
divisible. He wanted to ascertain whether the House was 
willing that, after weeks of laborious discussion, the bill 
should be sent back to the committee from which it came. 

The CHAIR replied that the question was divisible, 
but nothing would be gained by dividing it, as, if the 
House agreed to recommit, instructions could immedi- 
ately be offered, and, if they refused, no instructions would 
take effect. ; . 

Mr. IRVIN, of OHIO, now gave notice that he should 
offer the following draught as instruction to the com- 
mittee: 

Be it enacted, &c. That the duties now required by law 
to be paid upon the goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 
ported into the United States, on and after the 4th day of 
March next. shall be reduced twenty-five cents on every 
dollar of such duty, by five annual reductlons, of five 
cents in the dollar for five successive years; the first of 
said reductions of five cents to take place on the oth day 
of Marce, 1834, and the like reduction of. five cents. on 
the 4th day of March of each succeeding four years. And 
if the revenue then shall exceed the sum ot fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars, then the same grade of reduction shall be 
continued until the revenue be reduced to that sum.” 

Mr. IRVIN said that he could ‘not give his assent to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Wicxx1ere, ] because it commenced on the protected 
articles only, and left the others.as under the law of 1832, 
this was doing injury without any compensating good. 
The plan Mr. I. proposed had a different basis; it pre- 
sumed that ina bill so fully considered and matured as 
that of the last session, the scale of duties was justly ar- 
ranged as to the comparative protection on different arti- 
cles; he wished to preserve the proportion then fixed, 
and to reduce the whole on articles protected and _unpro- 
tected, at the same rate. He was in favor of reduction; 
but of reduction so conducted that the manufacturing in- 
terest should suffer as little as possible. He wished to 
protect the North and to satisfy the South, so far as the 
two purposes could be unitedly effected. He was one of 
those who held that the consumer paid the duty; and if 
so, what matter was it on what articles the revenue. was 
collected, provided they were articles in general use.: 

Mr. CAMBRELENG observed that there was a radical 
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defect in the plan.of the gentleman from South Carolina. {sudden reduction, but to any scheme whi 
He. was never willing, where the rate of duty admitted of|down the revenue to twenty per cent.” ' 
being specifically fixed, of leaving it unsettled. He was|offered did indeed ultimately reach tha 
much pleased with the proposals of the. gentleman from}gentlemen would look at the length of time in: 
South Carolina, [Mr. Drayron,] and his colleague, [Mr.|.was to take place, they would see no causé of al 
WARDWELL. ] If carefully regulated, he thought either|Mr. W. asked whether it could be wise, when they were: 
of those schemes might be made to meet the approbation | offered entire security for seven years to come, to_put'th 

of à majority of the House. Much as he was opposed tolin jeopardy, and all the intervening protection together)’ 


the ‘policy of protection, he was for graduating the re-| with the guaranty that the reduction should never go-be-' 
duction of duties on.a scale as moderate as possible. Mr. 


low twenty per cent. The gentleman from New York: 
C. never had believed that the bill from. the Committee |[Mr. Camsrexene] had said that there was a radical òb- 


of Ways and Means could have been acceptable without |jection to the scheme, because it left the power of legisla<" 
great modification. It would have produced a rush of|tion to the Secretary of the Treasury. He was at a loss: 
importation that could not but haye been attended with|to know what the gentleman could mean, or how the plan 

the most injurious effects. The provisions of that bill, | would have such an effect. Ht referred to a bill already. 

especially as regarded the article of spirits, must have | passed, and it fixed the ratio of reduction. There might, 

produced a scene of speculation altogether unparalleled|to be sure, be a dispute as to what amount of revenue 
in the history of this country. He knew that all proposi-|should be needed to meet the wants of the Government, 

tions coming from those who thought with him on the|but on that point Congress would be able to judge, as 

subject of free trade would be received with great jealousy | they had an annual exposé of the state of the finances, 

by the friends of protection; and therefore he had made | furnished, according to law, from the treasury. He in- 

none. He approved the principles of the two proposi- | vited the attention of gentlemen to one feature of this pro- 

tions he ‘had referred to. He could not consent, how-| position. The whole list of articles now protected, the. 
ever, to go as far as to 1841: he thought the object could | duty on which did not exceed twenty percent., would be 

be accomplished short of that date by a. semi-annual re-|left untouched, together with all. others not enumerated; 

duction of two and a half per cent. te would not, how-| many of which were such as entered into the “Sally coris, 
ever, have this take place at the two periods of business, [sumption of the country. None of these were to be touche: 
in the spring and fall, but at midsummer and in midwinter: {ed at all. Another advantage would be, that when ‘the res. 
and if there should be any deficit in the revenue, there| venue should fall, there would be no reduction in the de=. 
was the whole circle of non-protected articles, on which | crease of five per cent. annually, and the increase would. 
the duties could either be raised or diminished as circum-|only be on the unprotected articles. The general and: 
stances should require. It was not their duty to per-|ultimate object aimed at was a uniform tariff of thirty per 

form the task which’ belonged to a future Congress. He|cent. In those parts of the country where the great hos- 

was willing to meet the question on the ground upon|tility to the protecting system was grounded on its real of 

which it had been put by the amendment of the gentle-|supposed inequality, they of the South would have an 

man from Kentucky, [Mr. Wiexurrrr,] and the gentle-| experience of six or seven years to correct any erroneous 

man from New York, [Mr. Wanpwstt.] He'liked their] impression into which they might have fallen, and to con-, 
proposition, but he wished the duties to be fixed, so that] firm such as were founded in truth. „It was the earnest. 
nothing should be left to treasury legislation. The gen-|desire of the anti-tariff party that this proposition might. 
tleman from Kentucky and himself did not differ in prin-|be the beginning of some conciliatory system; but if it 
ciple. Mr, C. entreated the friends of protection, for| was to be embarrassed by an endless succession of amend- 

their own sakes, to come into this proposal. ‘They were|ments, it was very plain that nothing could be done. 

now offered five, six, seven, and eight years as the period | Facts which had transpired in the House indicated a strong 

to which reduction was to extend. And they might rely|desire that something should be effected. The House, 

upon it as the truth, that better terms were offered to|by a very decisive vote, had refused to destroy the bill, 

them now than they would be able to obtain next year. |If any compromise could be effected by giving time, the. 
While Mr, C, wished for a bill on this principle, it was| opponents of protection were ready to meet. its friends. 

obvious that no such bill could be framed by discussions} And, admitting that the Committee of Ways and Means 
in that House. . Its details could nowhere be arranged | should be permitted to bring in a bill in conformity with the 

butin a committee. 


: instructions proposed, nobody would be committed. . The. 
Mr. WAYNE said that, before he proceeded to give an 


House would not at last be bound to take the bill.” The 
explanation of the proposition which had been offered by | impression seemed to be general, that nothing effectual 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Drayvror,] he 


could be done with the present bill. Why, then, refuse 
should be glad if the gentleman from New York [Mr.|to recommit? Or why embarrass the proposition of the 
Campnxtene] would tell the House in what respects that| gentleman from South Carolina? Would nota bill on the 
proposition differed from the plan proposed by the gen-| proposed basis be more acceptable than that which the 
Heman from New York, [Mr. Warpwett.] The gentle-|committee had reported to the House? The amend. 
man had said that he agreed to the principle of the pro-{ments tended only to embarrass the House. Mr. W- did; 
position, but not to its details. The alteration which hadjnot mean to complain, but expressed, his hope that the 
been made in it was in conformity to the policy of reduc-jgentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Wicxurrre] would re- 
ing the reyenue to the wants of the Government. Mr, 


licve the friends of conciliation, by withdrawing’ the. 
W. then went into an explanation in detail of the several|amendment he had offered. Bae igen tty 
features of Mr. Daaxron’s plan. Its basis was the act of} Mr. W. said he had endeavored to watch the operation 
1832; and its object was so to apportion the reduction, 


of different interests on the minds of gentlemen in that 
that the manufacturers of the country should not be re-| House, and he perceived that there were three distinct 
duced to ruin; and that if the small reduction of five per 


considerations which were in operation. There was one 
cent. annually should bring the revenue below the stand-jclass which desired to continue a high tariff, which should 
ard he had mentioned, or should leave it excessive, then 


bring a large surplus into the treasury, over and above 
the duty on the unprotected’ articles was to rise or fall ithe wants of Government, to: be spent in aceompising 
accordingly. The reduction at this rate must occupy at|plansand views which he would not cuales p ofligate, 
least seven years. It was impossible that in a shorter pe-| because he was aware that the friends of internal improve- 
viod the interests of the manufacturers should be menaced. 


ment could, and did show too many strong reasons in 
He knew that those gentlemen objected not only to a support of their views to justify any dne in applying: to 
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them harsh or disparaging epithets. . But-the feelings 
and sentiments of the people. of this country never would 
‘allow large accumulations in the treasury, because it was 
against the genius and. principles of republican Govern- 
‘ment. The first principle of a free Government. was, that 
-when any plan was proposed, of a public nature, the peo- 
ple should -be asked whether they were willing. to bear 
the taxation necessary for carrying it into effect. Why 
should this: rule’ be now departed from? Mr. W. could 
see no necessity for it. And he was very sure the people 
¿would never submit to it. -There was a second class who 
wished to get rid of the public lands; while others were 
as much opposed to such a project, and had gone against 
the bill, because such a scheme seemed to be taken for 
-granted in adopting’ it; while a third party would vote 
for no system which had for its basis an obligation on the 
Goyernment to sell its bank. stock. Now, the proposition 
advanced by the gentleman from South Carolina avoided 
all these several projects. Itneither accumulated money 
for. internal improvement, nor required the sale of the 
public lands, nor contemplated the sacrifice of the bank 
stock. In the full conviction that, while the proposition 
avoided all these agitating topics, it essentially secured the 
great interests of the country, and the rights of all its 
citizens, Mr. W. should give it his hearty support. 

Mr. BELL said it was evidently impracticable for the 
House to agree upon the details of any bill, the instruc- 
tions for which were to be sent to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. He felt a deep anxiety that the ques- 
tion should be settled, and settled during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Yet difficulties seemed to accumulate 
on their: hands, while but a short portion of the session 
remained. In. the meanwhile they were spending hour 
after hour, and day after day, in fruitless effort to agree 
upon details which never could be settled any where but 
ina committee. He thought the best plan would be to 
yecommit the bill, with ail the amendments, and all the 
instructions proposed, to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. Let them look at the whole ground, and after 
having heard the four or five weeks’ discussion which had 
already taken place, let them present a bill such as they 
judged most likely to meet with the approbation of a ma- 
jority of the House. He trusted that twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours would be sufficient to accomplish this 
object. 

The CHAIR said this was not strictly in order, and could 
only be done by the unanimous consent of the House. 

t Mr. CARSON suggested that the bill might be recom- 
mitted with this understanding, without any formal vote. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE would say to the gentleman from 

Tennessee, that if he really desired the speedy action of 
‘the House ‘on this subject, the very best mode to pre- 
vent it would be to adopt the course he had proposed. A 
new bill would have to be reported to the House. The 
House must then go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union to consider it; and when once the bill 
got there, Heaven only could tell when it would get out 
again: not, he feared, during this session. Mr. W. not 
wishing to contribute any thing to the embarrassment of 
the House, would for the present withdraw his amend- 
ment. Leta vote be taken upon the plan now before the 
House, and if it should be rejected, he would then offer 
his own. 

Mr. CARSON said that the course before the House was 
now easy; and he moved to recommit the bill without 
instructions. 

The CHAIR pronounced the motion not to be in order, 
as the motion before the House was to recommit with 
instructions, 

Mr. CARSON then demanded a division of the question. 

The SPEAKER repeated the explanation he had be- 
fore given, as to the effect of a division, 

Mr. ARNOLD insisted upon a division of the question. 


jugglers. 


He had seen many strange things upon that floor, but, at 
an hour like this, to recommit the present bill would certain- 
ly be the strangest of all. He could not believe that the 
House sériously intended any such thing, and he wished 
the question to. come.up,.that-a decision might at orice 


be had upon it. A billhad been reported to the House 
on the 27th of December; the House had gone into 
committee upon it on the glorious 8th of..January; they 
had got the bill out of committee on the 9th of February, 
and now, in the midst of a full gallop, and the-calling of 
yeas and nays, they had, all of a sudden, come toa dead 
halt; even the honorable gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Camurexene,] whom he supposed he was to consider as 
the head of the. great free trade party of this country, 
had just put his veto on the bill. What did all this mean? 
What had they been doing the days and weeks past? 
Had they been at play? Had they been in a grand frolic on 
the people’s money, and under the people’s eye? It would 
seem so. He insisted on a division of the question. He 
was opposed to recommitting. He had predicted that | 
the whole project would go off in fumo, and his prophecy 
was fast coming to pass. Really they had got to a pretty 
pass. That the interests of this Union, of all the thir- 
teen millions of people whom they represented, were to 
be. committed into the hands of two or three political 
Yet could any one deny that it had come to 
this? What had brought the House to the dead halt? 
The case was plain enough. Gentlemen were afraid the 
others would get the start in the glorious work of com- 
promise. He was for no such doings. He was not willing 
that the concerns of this country should be atranged and 
settled by the conflicting claims of two or three leadi 
men, They were the representatives of the people, an 
not the followers or tools of any man. Let the House go 
on in the work in which it was engaged, and let the 
people know, by the records of yeas and nays, who and 
what they were. f 

Mr. ISACKS said he should vote to recommit the bill 
at large. He was about to proceed, but yielded the floor 
at the request of 

Mr. DRAYTON, who withdrew his motion for instruc- 
tions. 

Mr, CARSON said he hoped the suggestion he had 
made would not be misunderstood. We ardently desired 
to see this question adjusted; and with the hope of more 
speedily accomplishing that object, he had wished to see 
the bill recommitted. The gentleman from Tennessee 
had said that he would not consent to put the affairs of 
the country in the hands of four or five political jugglers, 
neither would Mr. C., if the gentleman from Tennessee 
was to be one of them. 

The CHAIR called Mr. Cansow to order; no personal 
allusions could be permitted... The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had not reflected upon the gentleman from North 
Carolina. : 

Mr. ARNOLD said that the gentleman from North Ca- 
rolina had not even been in his thoughts when’ he ‘was 
speaking of the great interests of this country; but if the 
gentleman chose to take any part of what had been said 
to himself, he had Mr. A.’s most devoted consent. 

Mr. CARSON said he had considered the gentleman as 
alluding to the Committee of Ways and Means, 

Mr. A. said he intended no such reference, 

Mr. IRVIN inquired of the Caarr whether the with» 
drawal of Mr. Dnarrox’s motion for instructions carried 
with it those which Mr. I. had offered as an amendment. 

The CHAIR replicd in the affirmative. 

Mr. I. did not think it was quite fair in gentlemen ‘to 
speak of those who had offered amendments as ‘* em- 
barrassing” the proposition of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. Had that gentleman any greater right to propose 
plans of action to that House than any other members on 
that foor? If he had, Mr. I. was not aware of it, and ‘it 
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would be quite as fair to accuse the gentleman from 
South Carolina of embarrassing the propositions of others. 
Mr. I. had had no intention of embarrassing the proceed- 
ings of the House. He had offered such a proposition as 
it was his right and privilege to offer. He had been moved 
by the hand of no political juggler. He knew of none 
such to whom the members of that House were subject. 
He had proposed the instructions he had submitted, be- 
cause he had believed their operation would be better than 
that of those submitted by the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina; but, since that gentleman’s had been withdrawn, 
Mr. I. should submit his, in the form of instructions to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said that he was not aware 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Irvin] had any 
more reason to complain, if his instructions should not 
be sent to the Committee of Ways and Means, than other 
gentlemen had. The time remaining for the action of 
the House was very short; and, under the impression 
that the motion he was about to make would cut off 
all amendments, and bring the House to the simple ques- 
tion of recommitment, he should move the previous 
question; but he wished to know whether its effect 
would be what he had mentioned. 

The CHAIR replied that the effect of the previous 
question would be to cut off not only the instructions, but 
the motion to recommit, together with all the amendments 
reported from the Committee of the Whole, and to bring 
back the House to vote upon the original bill as reported 
from the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. CLAY said that, if that would be its effect, he 
should not move it at that time. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that he presumed, of course, 
that the bill would be committed. He wished to be in- 
dulged in a few words of explanation, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mt. Warnr,] as to what he had 
said on the subject of treasury legislation. It was a 
principal feature in the plan which that gentleman had so 
warmly advocated, that the duties were to be regulated 
according to the wants of the treasury, and were to go 
up one year and down the next, according as the trea 
sury should be empty or full. Now, it would be the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury who would have to decide whe- 
ther these duties were wanting or not, according to his 
own balance sheet. And he would, of course, issue his 
instructions accordingly. This was what Mr. C. had 
meant by the phrase treasury legislation. 

The CHAIR reminded the gentleman from New York 
that the proposition to which his remarks applied was not 
now before the House. The question now was on the 
motion of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dray- 
ron] to recommit the bill to the Committee of Ways and 
Means, with the instructions moved by way of amendment, 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Invry.] 

The question was now put, and decided in the negative. 

So Mr. Jrvin’s instructions were rejected. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that to recommit the bill with- 
out any instructions, would be inevitable death to all hope 
of legislation ou the tariff by this Congress. Before so 
grave a question was determined, he wanted a fuller 
House. 

[A great many members were absent in the Senate 
chamber, where Mr. Clay’s bill was under discussion. ] 

Mr. WAYNE said he was fully satisfied that it would 
be perfectly useless to send the bill to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, without instructions. The House would 
get no nearer to the object it sought, and, in the mean- 
while, the conciliatory disposition which seemed now so 
happily to prevail, might be dissipated. Mr. W. had all 
confidence in that committee. But past experience had 
shown that they had been very unfortunate, since they 
had presented to the House a bill which neither its friends 
nor its enemies could approve. 


Mr. W. concluded by renewing the proposition for in- 
structions which had been withdrawn by Mr. DRAYTON. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, said he thought there 
would be little wisdom in recommitting the bill without 
instructions. The House had evidently settled during 
the day a great and embarrassing question without a vote. 
It was suddenly rendered obvious that a bill which had 
employed its anxious and laboriousattention for five weeks, 
a bill which had been modelled, remodelled, altered, 
amended, and most earnestly debated, could not pass. 
This seemed now as plain as if a majority of votes were 
recorded against it; and he must confess he was rejoiced 
to see this evidence of a disposition not to throw over- 
board a policy which had rendered the country prosper- 
ous and happy. 

He said, if he did not mistake the course of things, the 
question now pending was more important than it was 
esteemed to be in the House. Why should we recom- 
mit? What is the object? Is it not to have a bill brought 
in which will be acceptable to the House? But how can 
the committee know or understand the sentiments of the 
House unless they are expressed? Will any one here un- 
dertake to say he understands well enough the sentiments 
of a majority to frame a bill in conformity with them? Is 
the committee more gifted than the rest of us? Have they 
the attributes of prescience or of omniscience? If they 
have, they cast but a little way into the future when they 
offered us this bill. If the subject goes to them without 
instructions, this action upon it must be only experimental, 
and it is more than probable that in the end we should find 
ourselves just where we now are. — : 

The proposition now is to commit with instructions, and 
he had hinted that this was not a matter for light, hasty, 
or inconsiderate decision. If instructions are given, then 
the committee merely frame a bill according to those in- 
structions: voting, therefore, upon instructions, is much 
the same as voting upon the final passage of a bill, for mem- 
bers would hardly consider it as indicating a consistent, 
wise, and manly course, to vote one way upon instructions, 
and another upon a bill framed in conformity with those 
instructions. Instructions must be taken to be the judg- 
ment, and the deliberate judgment too, of a majority of 
the House. He therefore entreated all who wished to 
act understandingly upon this matter, to commit themselves 
to no instructions which they were not willing should 
take the form of Jaw. Mr. D. did not concur in the in- 
structions first offered by the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina, [Mr. Drayron,] and now by the gentleman from 
Georgia, "Mr. Wayyr.] He never should consent to any 
project which proposed as an ultimate standard of duties 
20 per cent. on all imports. For one, he was very wil- 
ling his views should be understood. He had expressed 
his anxious desire for compromise; he had more than once 
announced his entire willingness to meet gentlemen on 
fair ground, and to adjust the controversy; he had said 
he would incur the hazard of great sacrifices to accom- 
plish so desirable an object, and he still was ready and 
willing to do all this; but there was one thing he never 
would do until all his views of public policy were changed; 
he would not vote an abandonment of the right to pro- 
tect American labor; he would not yield the right to 
countervail foreign regulations which bear upon and op- 
press the labor of this country; and if this was expected 
as a compromise, it would never be yielded, for it was not 
compromise, but abject, unqualified submission. He said 
an equalization of duties, or the imposing the same rate of 
duties on all imports, be it 20 per cent. or any other 
amount, was an abandonment of the right to discriminate 
—-it was tearing away the very foundations of protection-— 
it was yielding up the feature of the constitution most 
valuable to the laboring freeman; and whenever such a 
doctrine was sanctioned here, the labor of this country 
might consider itself as abandoned by its own Government, 
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` > andileft-to grapple-as it may -with the legislation of foreign 
`» countries; with laws made.to oppress tħem, and to favor 
‘their competitors. He would therefore sustain no bill in 
i the right of regulating foreign trade so as to protect 
wn labor was denied. If. gentlemen: carried such a 
position, it-would not:be by his vote, and he considered 
‘pill which looked to an ultimate equalization of duties 
nount to this: i 
onsidered the theory that duties ought to be equal 
fthe same amount’ on all imports, as false and un: 
d,- both in finance and public policy. Yet such a 
‘doctrine seemed to have crept into different parts of the 
House, and to be treated with some respect, though it 
had. not the sanction of the experience of any nation 
under heaven. -The country had arrived at a crisis in its 
affairs when it was necessary to diminish the revenue, be- 
cause the public debt was paid. It had been reduced 
some. 10,000,000 dollars, but it was said it must be re- 
duced more; and the doctrine on one side of the House 
was, that, in adjusting it, we had no right to discriminate, 
by putting a higher duty on one article of import more 
than on another, but the duty must all be alike. It was 
against this doctrine, which was full of evil, that he pro- 


tested. The avowed object, in passing the present bill, 
is to reduce the revenue. Now, he said, look at the ope- 
ration. There isa duty of thirty per cent. or thereabouts, 


on shoes, boots, leather, hats, cabinet ware, and a vast 
number of other articles made by our mechanics. From 
these articles no revenie is derived, because none or 
next to none are imported. The business is now in the 
hands of a. great body of worthy, industrious citizens, 
“who. supply. the demand of the country, and furnish the 
‘goods much cheaper than we should find them if we de- 
pended entirely on foreign supply. If this duty is re- 
duced to twenty per cent., is it for the purpose of reducing 
the revenue? You cannot reduce nothing: the reduc- 
tion of the duty is not therefore reducing revenue. But 
it is an experiment, to see if you cannot introduce the 
foreign articles, and thus increase the revenue, to the in- 
jury of your own labor, and fill the treasury, when you 
profess to desire to empty it. If gentlemen are desirous 
in.assuming this as a principle, and it produces an cffect 
"exactly: opposite to what is designed, it ought to be aban- 
doned as absurd. 
If abill is brought in to reduce revenue, he wished 
some reasonable assurance that if it became a law it 
-would accomplish the purpose for which it was made. 
The instructions of the gentleman from South Carolina 
proposed to bring all duties, without discrimination, to 
twenty per cent., and this, in order to get rid of revenue, 
He called on the House to understand the matter before 
they voted upon it. It was an. insidious attack upon the 
mechanics and laborers of the country. . If, by running 
the duties down, you succeed in introducing foreign hats, 
boots, shoes, hoes, spades, shovels, axes, &c. then your 
own workmen are displaced from their business; the re- 
venue, which is already too abundant, is increased, and 
there must be a further reduction of duties to deplete the 
treasury again; and this course will be pursued until the 
experiment shifts our workshops to foreign countries. 
This mode of reducing revenue is false, insidious, treach- 
erous, and better calculated to reduce laborers to poverty 
than to reduce the revenue; and he protested against it 
as a theory unseund in finance and unwise in public policy. 
He said he should give his support to no bill whici: re- 
duced the duties to a level of twenty per cent., because 
that witha foreign valuation would afford no adequate 
protection; nor-would any measure which abandoned the 
principle. of discrimination in levying duties obtain his 
support, because that would be an abandonment of the 
principle of protection. He would, therefore, express an 
earnest hope that the House would look with care to this 
new theory of equalization of duties, before they give it 


any countenance; either in finance or as.a measure of pub- 
lic policy... Whoever adopts it will find, by abandoning 
discrimination, he gives up.the exercise of his own under- 
standing, yields his country: to-.foreign regulation, and 
adopts a doctrine that, both in increasing and diminishing. 
revenue by an increase or decrease of duties, will produce - 
a result exactly the opposite of what is designed on many 
articles subject to duty, He would’ only add. one word: 
Ts any truth more obvious to. the minds of. all men than 
that some articles of taxation can and ought to -bear-a hea- 
vier burden than others? BRR ua 
Mr. HUBBARD remarked that, from some observations 
which fell from the gentleman from Kentucky, he sup- 
posed that it was the opinion of that gentleman:that if this 
bill was referred to the Committee of ‘Ways and Means, 
with instructions, the report of that committee would 
not necessarily be referred to the Committee.of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. . If such were the fact, hecer- 
tainly should be in favor of sending the bill to the com- 
mittee with instructions; but he believed that it mude no 
manner of difference in that respect, whether this bill 
went to the committee with or without instructions. Thè 
report of that committee, under the rules of this House, 
would necessarily have to be referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. But he said there 
was no good reason for committing the bill at all; he 
should much prefer to have the various amendments which 
had been adopted in the Committee of the Whole to this 
bill, read, considered, and disposed of--either adopted or 
rejected; and after the bill had been gone through, then, 
ifany gentleman could propose some definite measure as 
a substitute, it would be in order for its. consideration. 
He felt somewhat astonished that any gentleman should 
offer a resolution for the commitment of this bill. with in- 
structions, without having well matured and well consider- 
ed those instructions in principle and in detail. What pos- 
sible benefit, he would ask, could result by. committing, 
this bill with loose and indefinite instructions? He great- 
ly preferred, if it was to be again committed, that the 
commitment should be entirely untrammelled with any 
instructions. The Committee of Ways and Means would 
have the benefit of the discussions and the debates which 
have taken place upon the bill which emanated from them. 
They would have the benefit of the propositions which 
have been submitted in committee and out of committee; 
aad they would undoubtedly be profited by those sug- 
gestions in their further deliberation upon the subject. 
But he was entirely opposed, at this time, and in: this 
House, now to settle on the specific instruction to, be giv- 
en to the Committce of Ways and Means. He was aware 
that there would be left no time for action; that so much 
time would’ be unavoidably occupied in fixing upon the 
character of the instructions, that it would be impossible 
for this House to have sufficient time left for the necessa- 
ry action upon the bill which might be prepared by the 
committec, to have it reach the Senate in’ season: to be 
considered in that branch of the Government. «He, for 
one, believed that the vote of the House yesterday, upon 
the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts to lay 
this bill on the table, gave the fullest evidence that there 
was a decided majority in favor of a proper modification 
of the tariff at the present session of Congress. He most 
sincerely desired to have this disturbing question put at 
rest, and that at the present time. Under all circumstan: 
ces, he should vote against committing the bill with any 
instructions; and as it seemed to be the wish of his friends 
to send it again to the ‘Committee of Ways and Means, in 
the belief that they could report a bill which would bet- 
ter accord with the public expectation and popular: feel- 
ing, he would not oppose such a reference, if the whole: 
subject can go to the committee unembarrassed with-in- 
structions. Poea 
Mr. ISACKS said he regretted that the gentleman from 
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< Georgia [Mt. Waxxr]: had: renewed the motion: for in- 
structing. the’ committee.: He should vote against it. And 
he should do: so. fromthe desire that the House might have! 
one argument. instead of having. two. They were the 
‘clearest. indications, as well from the various amendments 
which: hadbeen: proposed, as from: the remarks with 
which: they had been accompanied, that the House was 
likely to spend quite as much time in discussing what the 
instructions ‘should be, as they had in discussing: the bill; 
and eyen more: because the previous question could not 
be put, without removing the instructions altogether. 
And thus they‘were likely to spend what little space of 
time remained, after learning who was to be President, 
and deciding who was to be printer, without coming to 
any conclusion. He was for leaving the committee un- 
irammeHled. . Let them give the House a bill, and then it 
would have but one argument, instead of two, and thereby 
save just one-half the time. 

Mr. WILDE congratulated the House, and himself, on 
the very sudden change which had recently taken place. 
On Saturday, the members of the Committee of Ways and 
Means had been. invited to bring forward some proposi- 
tion of compromise, but had given no response to the call: 
not from any reluctance in presenting their views, nor 
from any want of courtesy, but for a very obvious reason, 
viz. the intrinsic difficulty of the subjectitself. Last year 
the House had hada project from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and then a report from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, These had met with no favor. Next came a re- 
port from the Committee on Manufactures, which was so 
modified as at length to be not satisfactory even to the 
gentleman himself, who had reported it. At the present 
session, the bill had been reported from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, which seemed to be much disapproy- 
ed of, and was likely to be more so before the session was 
over. Now there was a proposition to recommit, and, 
thereupon, a flood of different projects, in the form of in- 
structions, none of which, as yet, seemed to be satisfacto- 
ry to the House. Ile hoped, however, that one of them 
would be adopted. It should certainly receive his most 
zealous support, What was to be done? Proceeding in 
this manner did but waste time. It certainly would not 
be agrecable to him, nor, as he presumed, to his col- 
leagues on the committee, to be bound to seek out among 
all the speeches, and arguments, and propositions of gen- 
tlemen, what were the actual sentiments and wishes of 
the House... It was plainly impossible for the committee 
to ascertain what the bill of the House was; and that for 
avery good reason, viz. that the House did not seem ex- 
actly to know what its own mind was. A committee who 
could discover, from such a scene as was now exhibited, 
what this House desired them to do, must possess powers 
far. more extraordinary than any to which he or his col- 
league laid claim. 

But as to the bill as amended, and as it stood at that mo- 
ment, with all its modifications, Mr. W. did not know that 
he could devise a bill more honestly intended, or that 
would more certainly effect the reduction of the revenue, 
and the peace and harmony of the whole country. He 
earnestly hoped that, by mutual sacrifices of prejudices 
on both sides, the House would that day be able to come 
to some satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. E. EVERETT inquired of the Chair whether the 
recommitment of the bill, without instructions, would not 
completely, and at once, undo all that had been done by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIR replied, certainly it would. 

Mr. E. said he could then readily conceive that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Witpx] would heartily approve 
of such a proposition. It got rid, by.a very summary pro- 
cess, of all the amendments-which had been made to his 


bill; and returning it to the committee in its naked shape 


they could so modelit as to render it more acceptable, 


and give it a greater prospect of passing... There was no 
difficulty of comprehending this. - 2” es 3 
' Mr. HUNTINGTON said that this House had: got i 
into a very singular predicament. They seemed unani- 
mously to have agreed that the bill from thé Gormittee 
of Ways and Means was not ‘such as any body--could'ap- 
prove. And it was now proposed to send-againto the 
same committee to make another bill, that’ the House: 
might go over the same ground again. And even admit- 
ting that the instructions now proposed ‘should be adopt- 
ed, they would be no. nearer. the object they sought; for 
if a bill should be reported, as proposed, it would be just 
as liable to opposition and amendment as that which the 
committee had reported before. Mr. H., for one, should 
certainly oppose it stoutly. And so, if any other of the 
plans of instruction should be adopted, they would still 
be in the same situation. He entirely agreed with his 
friend from Massachusetts, in being very happy that the 
House had not taken the bill. But where would be 
the use of recommitting it without instructions? It would 
be utterly impossible for the Committee of Ways and 
Means, or indeed any body else, to discover what was the 
will of the House at that moment. He hoped that the mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions would not prevail. 

Mr. WAYNE observed that the speech of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] seemed to have‘cre- 
ated a very general impression that if gentlemen voted. to 
commit the bill with instructions, they would: be commit- 
ted to sustain the bill, if reported accordingly. Such was 
not the fact. The proposition of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, for instance, differed from all others in 
this, that the duties on non-protected articles were to rise 
or fall according to the state of the revenue. Now, could 
not a gentleman vote for the proposition as a whole, with- 
out committing himself to sustain that particular feature? 
Certainly he could. He might vote for it on the general 
principle that manufactures were to be protected for se- 
ven years to come, and that then the revenue was to be 
reduced to the wants of the Government. By recommit- 
ting the bill without instructions, time would be lost-~and 
time was now all-important--because the committee would 
have to inquire, and spend much time in ascertaining 
what the will of the House was. It had been urged that 
if the committee reported a bill, it would have to goto 
a Committee of the Whole, where the previous question 
could not be called. This was very true; but what bet- 
ter off were gentlemen now, with numerous and conflict- 
ing amendments before them, on which the previous ques- 
tion could not be called, without bringing them back to 
the original bill? 

To recommit with instructions was no novel proceeding, 
and the instructions proposed contained more, much 
more, than gentlemen were aware of. Tt had been offer- 
ed by the South in good faith, with an honest endeavor to 
conciliate, and with the earnest hope that its adoption 
would allay the public discontents. ‘To adopt the bill now 
before the House, though it might give contentment toone 
quarter of the Union, would raise rebellion in. another; 
and excite at the North a feeling little short, in violence, 
of that which now existed at the South. It wasin the 
hope of bringing the House to a measure of effectual con- 
ciliation that Mr. W. was thus earnest. Was not the pro- 
posal now offered better than the bill from the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means? Would it not:give the manu- 
facturers protection and peace for seven years to come? 
Was it not to be preferred to doing nothing? Was it not 
better than letting the present discontent fester for nine 
months longer, and be yet further aggravated by the ex- 
citement of a presidential élection? It was his earnest de- 
sire that. the: House might return here the next session 
with this vexing question so effectually settled, that no 
political aspirant should be able to vault into power by a 
successful settlement of it. But if things should be suf- 
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fered to.remain as they were, the protective system would 
bein imminent danger. Its danger would increase every 
day; and it would probably fall--and_ fall, not to the ad- 
vantage of the South, but to the agitation and discontent 
of the whole country... = DEE 
`. Mr: WICKLIFFE said he was happy to perceive that 
nothing was to be. done that night. ‘To-morrow, he be- 
lieved, was the day appointed for counting the votes for 
President and Vice President. He would therefore move 
that the consideration of the subject be postponed till the 
day after. meee 

“The SPEAKER said the subject must of course lie over. 
The House then adjourned. 


Weowrspay, Fepruary 13. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


“ Mr. POLK, from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
reported the following bill: 


AN ACT authorizing the sale of the Bank Stock of the 
United Stutes. 

See. 1. Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to sell the 
shares owned by the United States in the Bank of the 
United States, on such terms as he may deem most for the 
interest of the United States: Provided, That no stock be 
sold for less than the market value thereof, or for less 
than the par value. 

Suc. 2. Be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for 
the Bank of the United States to purchase said stock, or 
any. part thereof; any thing in any act to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

. The bill having been read, and the question of course 
being on ordering it to a second reading, : 

Mr. WICKLIFFE, of Kentucky, objected, (which at 
this stage is equivalent to a motion for rejection;) and the 
question being then stated in the form required by the 
rule, ‘Shall this bill be rejected?” 

Mr. WICKLIFFE rose, and said he was impelled, by a 
sense of his duty to his constituents and to his country, to 
do, in this case, what he had never done since he had had 
a seat on this floor--to move the rejection of a bill at its 
first reading. There are cases, said Mr. W., in which 
courtesy should yield to the demands of justice and pub- 
lic duty; and this, in my humble judgment, is one of them. 
I do believe that the passage of this bill is not demanded 
by any public consideration. It is fraught with incalcu- 
lable ruin to all private interest, except the interest of 
the stockjobbers of Wallstreet. I will say nothing of the 
interest which political stockjobbers may feel in the mea- 
gure now before you.. This measure will inflict injury, 
perhaps ruin, upon many of your honest, and I might say, 
in reference to the interest. which they have in this insti- 
tution, unprotected citizens, Its immediate effect would 
be to reduce thirty-five millions of the stock of the coun- 
try, performing, in a great measure, the functions of a 
circulating medium in our commercial exchanges, ten per 
centum in its value. Possibly I may over-estimate the 
loss; but I think not. This time last year this stock com- 
manded, in the markets of the world, from twenty to 
twenty-five per centum advance. The ruinous policy 
which the administration of the country has pursued to- 
wards this institution, has sunk the value of this capital 
twenty per cent., equal to seven millions. The United 
States has sustained « loss in the value of the stock held 
by the Government, equal to one million four hundred 
thousand dollars, and yet the Committee of Ways and 
Means propose a measure by which the Government will 
inevitably ‘sustain a further Joss of more than one million. 
For what reason?. And why is this mad policy, sir, I 
might be allowed to say, this wicked measure, proposed? 
I have heard none, nor can I discover any, save that the 
President of the United States has recommended it. 


Is it wise to sell, at a sacrifice, stock yielding an inte- 


rest of six pet centum to the Government, that money 
é k 


may lie idle in the treasury? Is not our treasury, at this 
time, said to be overflowing? Has not the administration 
told us that the present tariff will yield us at least six mil- 
lions of money more than is needed for all the wants of 
the Government? We have been for wecks, sir, endea- 
voring to devise some plan, some revenue system, which 
shall prevent this dangerous accumulation of money in 
the treasury. The very existence of thé Union is said to 
be in danger if we do not adopt some such system, and 
still we are now required by the administration to adopt 
this measure, which is to add to a redundant treasury se- 
ven millions more. What do the administration design to 
do with this seven millions when it shall reach the trea- 


Jsury? Is it needed to pay the public debt? No, sir. Is 


it required to meet the ordinary or extraordinary expen- 
ditures of the Government? Not at all. Why, then, I 
demand to know of the honorable gentleman who has re- 
ported this bill, are we called upon to adopt or to con- 
sider this measure? : 

Will the honorable gentleman, or any man, venture to 
state, on this floor, that the stock in this bank is not good? 
Will he venture the opinion upon the country, after the 
full and satisfactory evidence which has been afforded 
him, that this institution is not solvent, perfectly solvent? 
Sir, I will answer the question for him—he will disclaim 
any such opinion. The bill itself, Mr. Speaker, has ena- 
bled me to answer the question for the whole Committee 
of Ways and Means. The stock is to be sold at its mar- 
ket price or at par, by the terms of the bill. I take it, 
then, as an admitted fact upon the record, that, in the 
opinion of the committee, this stock is worth par; for I 
will not impute to the committee so unworthy a design as 
an attempt to impose upon the country stock at par which 
they believed not to be worth par value. 

But, sir, there is an ambiguity in the expression, to be 
sold at its market price, or at par, which I am not able to 
explain. Should the market price of this stock fall, as I 
believe it will if you pass this bill, below par—should it 
fall to ninety-five--will not the Executive be authorized 
to sell at ninety-five? He is to sell at par valuc, or the 
market price. If he cannot get par, will he not take the 
market price? If this should be the construction of the 
bill, and 1 can place upon it no other, it will present a 
most glorious harvest for the speculator in stocks. Your 
market price of stocks would soon be run down, Shall 
we bring into market seven millions of the people’s mo- 
ney, admitted to be good, in order to have it depreciated 
and run down, that speculators may thrive? ; 

Does the honorable member who reported this bill feel 
himself authorized to state to this House that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means believe this Government stock 
unsafe in that institution? 1 will venture to answer this 
question for him in the negative. -They have no such 
opinion. The evidence before them repudiates such an 
opinion. ‘The insinuation of such an opinion belongs. to 
the partisan presses of the times, If then the stock fs 
safe, if the Government do not need the funds, if a sale 
be made, the United States must sustain a loss, and pri- 
vate injury be inflicted upon our own citizens. Why, I 
ask, why this bill to sell the stock? I shall be answered, 
because the President has recommended it. In this in- 
stance I have the misfortune to differ with the President, 
and must beg leave to decline an acquiescence in.this his 
recommendation, until some better reason be furnished. 

Sir, we present to the world a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle. We—no, sir, the administration--have been striv- 
ing for months to convince the public that the Bank of the 
United States is insolvent; that its currency was sinking, 
or likely to sink, in value; that it was unsafe; and under this 
declaration they propose to come into market with seven 
millions of this stock, which they have proclaimed to be 
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ina doubtful condition, and propose to sell it at par. Sir, 
this would scarcely be considered honest in a private in- 
dividual: how it. ought to be estimated when done by a 
‘Government, I will leave others to determine. The whole 
course which has of late been: pursued towards that insti- 
tution by the administration, has not its parallel in the 
modern history of any civilized Government. 

Inthe Congress of the United States is vested the ex- 


stitution. No, sir: the Government should retain its stock, 
its supervisory power, and see that the bank, if it 
close its. operations in 1836, closes them’ honestly ‘aii 
fairly; first paying its debts, and then dividing indue and 
equal proportion the stock to the whole stockholders. 
Sir, I well remember, in 1827, when the stock in’ this 
bank was worth twenty-five per cent. advance, a distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. P. P. Barbour,) 


clusive power of coining money and.regulating the value|then a member of Congress, submitted a resolution of ins 
thereof, to regulate commerce, and also authority to carry |quiry, merely, into the expediency and propriety of. séll- 


into ‘effect these and other delegated powers. 


created a bank, in order to furnish the community with a 
safe, sound, and uniform currency. Such this bank did 
furnish, all admit. And when the currency was at its 
greatest possible value, enjoying, as it deserved, the con- 
fidence of the whole people, we, see the whole power 
and influence of an administration, headed by perhaps 
the most popular man in this our day, exerted for the 
purpose—perhaps I should say, to the effect of depreciat- 
ing. the value of that currency, at a time when seven- 
teen millions of it is in the hands of a confiding commu- 
nity. What-would be the consequences of such a policy 
tọ a ministry. in another country, where liberty is not more 
valued than here, I cannot say. A British Parliament 
would not dare to second or sustain it. 

Sir, I will suppose, for the sake of the argument, what 
I do not believe, and what those who have asserted in the 
public prints do not themselyes believe, that this institu- 
tion, from the corrupt and bad management of its direc- 
tory, is in danger of becoming bankrupt. The General 
Government is the joint stockholder, has had a share in 
the management of this governmental agent. The notes 
of this institution are in the hands of our citizens to the 
amount of seventeen millions. Our citizens are its debt- 
ors to the amount of sixty millions; a portion of them, 


Under jing the seven millions of stock held by the Government 
some one or all of these powers, Congress heretofore jin the Bank of the United States. 


At that time, sir, we 
had a pressing demand for revenue to meet the payments 
of the public debt, falling due more rapidly than our 
means enabled usto meet. He proposed it as a financial 
measure. I remember, also, sir, the instantaneous effect 
the proposition had upon the value of the stock. . The 
resolution met favor nowhere, though Honestly and fairly 
designed by the mover asa measure of finance. It was 
voted down in this House by an almost unanimous voice, 
only nine members voting for the proposition. 

If sound policy and good faith forbade the passage of 
such a resolution, and sale of the stock in 1827, the same 
policy and good faith demand the instant rejection of this 
wicked bill, for I can ‘call it by no milder name. f 

We have now no public debt for which this money: is 
needed. We have an overflowing treasury, into which 
the revenue is pouring faster than we can find uses for it, 
and still the administration and the Committee of Ways 
and Means desire that we shall sacrifice our stock, inflict 
individual ruin, excite anew the alarm which false clamor 
for a time put in motion, that seven millions more of sur- 
plus shall accumulate in the treasury, to lie dormant, or 
be squandered by inconsiderate legislation. All this is 
to be done, for what? For public good? No, sir: For the 
benefit of individual speculation. Away with such a pro- 


including widows and orphans, owning twenty millions of|ject—strike from existence at once such a Dill. 


its capital. What does morality, what does justice, what 
does public faith require at our hands? That we should 
exert all the power which a prudent and just regard to 
the administration of the finances of the country would 
permit, to avert the wide-spread ruin which the failure of 
such an institution must produce. 

"o The bank, however, sir, does not ask this. She does 
not thus need the aid of this Government. All that she 
desires at your hands is justice, is to be let alone, to be 
permitted to enjoy. the privileges guarantied in her char- 
ter, for which you have received an ample equivalent. I, 
sir, demand this of you, not for the sake of the bank or 
her stockholders, but I demand it in the name of my con- 
stituents. Let your stock remain, and share the common 
fate.of that of your citizens, who have made investments 
upon the plighted faith of their Government, Whilst the 
Government continued to own stock, and to appoint, on 
its part, honest and competent men as directors, who 
looked to.d#he interest of the Government, the bank, and 
the community, in the discharge of their duty, your citi- 


zens felt as if their stock was safe, and the currency of|United States. 


the bank was sound. “ They still feelso, notwithstanding 
the departure from that course which previous administra- 
tions had pursued towards the banik. 

The United States still have a controlling influence over 
that institution. Your President appoints one-fifth of its 
directory. Your Secretary is furnished weekly with state- 
ménts of the condition of the bank. (Congress has power 
to appoint. a committee to examine into the books, ac- 
counts, and dealings of the bank. All these furnish 
guarantics to the: country. But, sir, if you sell the Go- 
yernment stock, dismiss your directors, and withdraw the 
supervisory power of the treasury and of this House, you 
may put it in the power of a corrupt directory of that 
hank, should such a one be found, to swindle the com- 
munity out of millions in closing the concerns of that in- 


Sir, said Mr. W., Iam not taken by surprise by the pre- 
sentation of this bill. I have anticipated it for many weeks. 
Ihave watched events in another quarter, and have not 
mistaken the signs of the times. This measure is to be 
followed up with another, part and parcel of the same 
predetermination before we methere, The Government 
deposites are to be withdrawn. They are wanted ‘else- 
where! State banks are to be enlisted as soldiers in the 
next campaign, The Government deposites are wanted 
to pay the bounty. : i Eia 

The solicitude I have felt upon ‘thia. subject, and: the 
feeble efforts I have made to prevent these measures, of 
the administration, have not arisen from. any personal 
considerations, To me, sir, the stockholders in the bank 
are unknown, I have received no favors, and desire 
none, of the institution; but my constituents and my coun- 
try have a deep interest at stake. gg 

The entire West at this time is witnessing the. blessed 
effects resulting from the efforts of this administration to 
cripple and embarrass the operations of the Bank. of: the 
‘The course pursued by the Government 
has compelled the bank to press heavily upon its-debtors 
in that quarter. We have a country rich. in soil and pro- 
ductions, not much surplus capital, a population industri- 
ous and enterprising, able to meet their engagements; 
but, if pressed, we must expect a fallin the-value of our 
real estate, and the productions of our labor. ` Is it then 
just, is it wise, to pyrsne a policy toward the Bank of the 
United States, which must compel it still more rapidly to 
withdraw its circulation? If the bank is let alone, we 
shall weather the storm iñ safety, without a resort to the 
ruinous policy: of 1819, °20, Tam prompted in my op- 
position to this measure’ by on principle no blind opposi- 
tion to the-ineastires of this administration, be they right 
or wrong: “Such a principle has never regulated. my ac- 
Gion-in ‘this House, and £ trust never will. wehbe Be 
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“The ‘Government deposites. are to ‘be withdrawn, sir, 
and where will you place them? In the State banks, I am 
told—yes, sir, in your, State banks. And whatis the con- 
dition of State banks?. Who can answer for their solven- 
èy? Withdraw the Bank. of the United States, and what 
restraint is there to: excessive, and in some cases fraudu- 
lent issues of State bank paper? We have had, in for- 
mer-years, some lessons of woful experience upon the 
use‘of these miserable rag shops, for I can call them no- 
thing else, as places of deposite for the public revenue. 
Ehave alist of such as broke with your deposites, by 
which the United States sustained a loss of 1,400,000 
dollars. Sir, 1 will not take up the time of the House in 
réading this list; I will cause it to be appended to my re- 
marks, which, to use the phrase ofa former worthy mem- 
ber of North Carolina, is made ‘«more for Buncombe” 
than for-this Tlouse. Sir, I wish my constituents to un- 
derstand where this administration design to put their 
money for safe kecping. This loss, sir, was sustained in 
the course of one or two years’ experiment with these 
State banks. The United States Bank for sixteen years 
has been the place of your Government deposites. It has 
> been'the agent by which you have collected and disburs- 
ed'#440,000,000 without the loss of the forty-cighth part 
of a cent to the Government. Do you expect to finda 
better agent? No, sir. 

Sir, I should like to be informed by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Potx,] the organ of the 
Committee of Ways and Means on this occasion, whether 
that committee have investigated the true condition of 
the Bank of the United States, whose situation was such, 
ithe: opinion of the Executive, at the opening of the 
présent session, as to render it doubtful whether it could 
be regarded as a safe deposite of the public revenuc. 
Whether he is prepared to echo the sentiment expressed 
in the Executive message upon this subject. 

1 will venture the statement, sir, that that committee 
has had before it the evidence which will satisfy all im- 
partial and candid minds of the perfect solvency and abi- 
lity of the institution. Sir, there never was a period 
since the bank was established, when its means were more 
ample in proportion to its debts, than they are at the pre- 
sent moment. And every day’s operation increases and 
invigorates its strength and its ability. All the cfforts 
made to cripple the institution heretofore, have failed, 
and the injury aimed at the bank has fallen upon the 
community. And such will continue to be the effect of 
all such unjustifiable acts on the part of the Government. 
I will, sir, with the permission of the House, refer toa 
part of the evidence in the possession of the Committee 
of. Ways and Means: upon this subject. It is a statement 
of the condition of the bank on the Ist January, 1833. 

The claims against the bank are: 

1st. Notes in circulation - ~ $17,459,571 79 

2d. Deposites, public and private -. 13,547,517 95 

3d. The debt to -the holders of the » 

funded debt - - = 6,723,703 16 
Ath. Unclaimed dividends -~ - 76,529 84 


Amounting to -> ~ $87,807,322 74 
Its resources are: os 


Specie - - - - - $8,951,847 60 
Notes of State banks < - - - 2,291,655 04 
Balances due by State banks n 1,596,252 08 
Funds in Europe and foreign bills of 

5 exchange - - - - 3,190,225 43 
Real-estate - - - - 8,036,241 52 

Debts due. by individuals, viz. 

On notes discounted - a - 43,626,870 32 
On domestic bills of exchange S 18,069,043 25 
Mortgages, Qes =- - - - 103,333 75 


$80,865,468 99 


, Making hs by . 


From which sum of. $80,865,468. 99 deduct the sum 
due by:the bank, ($37,807,322 74,) and there remains 
an excess of $45,058,146 .25.° ; 

This sum of -forty-three millions forms a guaranty to 
the holders of the notes of the bank, and to its depositors, 
over and above the whole amount of their claims. <2 

Mr. Speaker, is it not idle, sir, is.it not worse than idle, 
is it not wicked, longer to continue this warfare upon 
the bank and its currency? I will not take. up the time 
of the House by entering into a comparative statement of 
the ability of the Baitk of the United States and any of 
the local banks. I have the materials of such a com- 
parison before me, and I am warranted in saying there 
does not exist a bank in the United States possessing 
greater means, I will say as great, in proportion to its ca- 
pital, to meet its engagements, as the Bank of the United 
States. 

After the short debate in this House at the commence- 
ment of the session, upon the incipient measures which 
have led to the report of this bill, in which debate I took 
an humble part, a friend of mine, a personal friend, as if 
anxious to convince me that it was in vain, by any effort 
on the part of Congress, to save the Bank of the United 
States, remarked that it was in vain to struggle, for the 
President intends to crush the bank, and he will do it. 
Sir, the declaration made a deep impression upon my 
mind. It caused a reflection upon the statesmanlike con- 
test carried on by a President of the United States against 
the currency of the Government in the hands of the peo- 
ple. This man, though he did not speak by authority, 
or as one having. authority, I would sooner take his opin- 
ions of what the President willed or intended, than the 
opinions of any man or set of men. ' ' 

Though I have regretted to believe there was such a 
settled purpose on the part of the administration, it has 
not abated my anxiety to defeat it by all fair means, nor 
shall any responsibility prevent me from exposing to my 
constituents the evil and ruinous consequences of. such a 
course. As one step toward arresting the evil, or at least 
of putting off the evil day, I have moved you, sir, to re- 
ject this bill, and I desire the yeas and nays upon the Mo- 
tion. 


Statement referred to in the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, dated 4th of December, 1832, made in 
compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 14th 
July, 1832, showing the ameunt of losses sustained by 
the United States, by using local banks as places of 
deposite. 


BANKS INDEBTED. AMOUNT. 
Elkton Bank of Maryland, - = - 9,865 25 
Alexandria Society, Granville, - - 2,463 00 
Western Bank of Virginia, Parkersburg, - 198 CO 
German Bank of Wooster, - = - $9,552 97 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Greencastle,, 595 0Q 
Virginia Saline Bank, - - "a © 10,121 00 
Merchants’ Bank, Alexandria, - - “3,217 00 
Juniatta Bank, Pennsylvania, . - 3,200 00" 
Huntington Bank, Pennsylvania, ~ - 2,380 00 
Lebanon Miami Banking Company, = 9,575 00 
Bank of Washington, Pennsylvania, - 7,508 34 
Cumberland Bank of Alleghany, -~ - 1,176 61 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Pittsburg, - 1,311 00 
Urbanna Banking Company, - o- 2,839 00 
Bedford Bank, Pennsylvania, - - 4,059 57 
Farmers’? Bank of Canton, - ` - 6,598 06 
Union Bank of Pennsylvania, - - 9,758 00 
Kentucky Insurance Company, - - 797. 00 
Marietta and Susquehanna Trading Company, -3,360 00 
Somerset Bank,  - - < - > °69,077--87 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Chillicothe, ~ 23,905 -00 
Centre Bank of Pennsylvania, - - § 8,938.00 
Bank of Cincinnati, = tN š 3;846 CO 
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Miami Exporting Company, > 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Cincinnati, 39,966 01 
Bank of Vincennes, 168,453: 27 
Bank of Edwardsville, 46,806. 00 
Planters’ Bank of Huntsville, 11,223 53 
Franklin Bank of Alexandria, 48,000 00 
Bank of Missauri, ; 159,163 87 
Bank of Winois, at Shawneetown, 28,367 85 


t 


Bank of Steubenville, Ohio, ` 170,000 00 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, Indiana, 43,592 90 
Bank of Tombeckbee, - 7 138,754 69 


Bank of Nashville, -~ 
Bank of Colymbia, - 


Bath Bank of Maine, 


6,267 29 
278,361 87 
20,623 05 


pares @ ee ae 


* 


Total, 


- ” 


~ 1,390,707 00 


Mr. POLK expressed his surprise that 
made to the bill at this stage. It was most unexpected to 
him. He had expected it to take the usual course, and 
he had intended, atthe proper time, to move its commit- 
ment to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, where the fullest opportunity for discussion would 
be afforded. The gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Wick- 
LIFFE,] in his fresh zeal for the bank, manifested upon 
more than one occasion during the session, had, however, 
chosen, as he said, to meet it at the threshold, and move 
its rejection. The gentleman from Kentucky says he had 
anticipated this proposition; that he had expected such a 
bill to be reported. He need not have so informed us; 
for he seems to have come to his seat this morning pre- 
pared with notes and documents to make a set speech 
upon the subject. [Mr. Wicxutrrs, in an under tone: 
Not at all, sir.] Mr. P. continued. The gentleman re- 
fers to documents and papers; but he did not, he said, 
complain of the gentleman’s opposition to the bill, whe- 
ther made by a prepared speech or not. What he said, 
was, that that opposition was unusual upon the first read- 
ing of a- bill; and if the House was now forced to a deci- 
sion, that opportunity for deliberation would not be 
afforded which was necessary to enable it to form a 
proper judgment upon the subject-matter itself. The 
gentleman had pronounced a eulogy upon the bank, and 
was pleased to add that the country had confidence in its 
solvency and its good management. This was not the 
time to consider whether that confidence was misplaced 
or not. It had no necessary connexion with a proposi- 
tion to sell the Government stock. This bill authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the stock upon such 
terms as he shall deem most for the interest of the Go- 
vernment. It was an isolated proposition. It proposed 
to.disenthral the Government from a partnership with its 
citizens in this incorporated company. It proposed to 
get rid of the interest which the Government had in this 
moneyed monopoly. It proposed to do this by a sale of 
the Government stock, upon terms not below the market 
value, or the par value. The gentleman did not seem to 
have examined the provisions of this bill, or, if he had, he 
had not understood them, The gentleman will not, he 
says, call this a wicked proposition, but there was scarcely 
. any other term too harsh, 1n his judgment, to be applied 
to it. What, sir, for the owner of property to offer to 
sell it! Was the Government bound to continue the part- 
nership as long as the bank or its friends chose to consider 
that it wasfor the interest of thatinstitution thatit should be 
continued? But the gentleman tells us that his remarks 
are intended principally ‘4 for Buncombe;” that his speech 
is for his constituents. _ He charges that the course ofthe 
administration towards the bank has oppressed the West- 
ern country, by compelling the institution to call in its 
loans, and withhold its accommodations. How had the 
administration done this? The gentleman has not chosen 
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opposition was 


8,791 00} to inform us. 


D Was it by requiring that the public mon: 
deposited by the Government in the bank should. be 
plied to the payment of the public debt? “Had the bani 
found it necessary to use the publie funds to sustain its: 
credit? Had it found it necessary to extend its loans D 
effect its own purposes? And did the gentleman com. 
plain that the Government had called for its own money. 
when it wanted to pay the public debt? Or had the bank... 
expected the Government to postpone the payment of 
the public debt for its benefit? Could the gentleman in- 
form us? In what other way had the course of the admi- 
nistration compelled the bank to oppress the gentleman’s 
constituents? The gentleman seems to. have seized this 
occasion to express his opinion of the sound state of the 
bank. He hoped it might be so, but he confessed that 
nothing which had fallen from the gentleman had given 
him any light upon that point. This was not the time or 
the occasion to go into that inquiry. His statistics, too, 
in relation to the losses heretofore sustained by the trea- 
sury in consequence of the failure of local banks, which, 
Mr. P. said, he supposed were also intended for the be- 
nefit “of Buncombe,” had nothing to do. with the quese 
tion now before the House. But the gentleman had alsa 
been pleased to say that he had been informed. by some 
one—no one knows who—out of this. House, at an early 
period of the present session, that all his efforts to sustain. 
the bank would be fruitless, for the administration 
had willed its destruction; and, he added, that this bilt- 
was but another step towards the consummation of that 
determination. Sir, said Mr. P., I deny that the admi- 
nistration has willed any such thing. It wastime that the 
Government had demanded its own money, in the hands 
of the bank, when it wished it to pay the public credit. 
ors; and it was also true that the Executive had recom- 
mended the sale of all stocks held by the Government, 
not only in this, but in all other incorporated companies. 
The foundation and stability of the bank must indeed be . 
frail, if its destruction is to be produced by the mere transs 
fer or sale of the Government stock. This was anad- 
mission which came with a bad grace from those who 
boasted of the safety and solvency of the institution. Was 
the gentleman prepared to concede that it was necessary 
for the Government to remain a part owner of the stock 
of the bank in order to sustain its credit? But, said. Mr, 
P., under the impression that the bill would be permitted. - 
to take the usual course, he should not then trouble the 
House with the reasons which had induced the Committee . 
of Ways and Means to report it. At the proper time he 
would do so. He thought the gentleman himself would 
see the propriety of permitting it to take that course. 

Mr. INGERSOLL, of Connecticut, said it was no 
doubt an unusual course, as had been just intimated by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Porx,] to reject a 
bill on its introduction, without permitting it to take the 
usual reference. But he considered the present question 
as justifying that course, if any could, and was therefore... 
glad that the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky. 
(Mr. Wrexurrrs] had been thus. promptly made, He 
would treat every proposition, coming from a committee 
of this House, with all the respect due to it, especially 
any one proceeding, as this did, from the committee 
(Ways and Means) to which he himself belonged;. but he 
could not consider a motion to. reject, under existing cit- 
cumstances, as at all disrespectful to those. who reported 
the bill. The agitation of seven millions of stock was 
a matter not of ordinary occurrence, or of light conse- 
quence—it reached interests altogether more delicate and 
important than the connexion of the Government with 
the bank. . It.-affected..the great class of private stock- 
holders, most-of whom had purchased into the institution 
at high. prices, and whose property was most seriously 
affected by every movement like this, made within these 
walls. It was this class of the community who were con- 


stantly preyed upon by the gamblers and stockjobbers, 
who watch every movement. here, and, by artful misre- 
presentations of our proceedings, or those of our commit- 


tées, create a panic in the money market whenever it suits 


their interests to fleece the simple ones. Every thing we 


do in this matter. is felt instantly in the great market of 
New York, and made the occasion of the most disgrace- 
ful-operations. “There is a chain of these speculators 
reaching from the. lobbies of this hall to Wall street, as 
well ‘connected as the chain of counterfeiters from Canada 
tothe Atlantic cities. These men let no opportunity pass 
unimproved, to operate on the timid and retired share- 
holders in the Bank-of the United States; and the share- 
holders of this description, comprising the trustees of 
unsettled estates, orphan children, and other persons out 
of the active scenes of life, now constitute a large portion 
of the present stockholders, for the knowing ones have 
long since cleared out, and generally at handsome profits 
from their first investments, leaving the helpless and the 
unprotected to take the chances of the wreck. Under 
these circumstances, we owe it to ourselves, we owe it to 
the country, to decide this question at once; whatever we 
do, will be best done, if done quickly. The majority of 
the committee who reported this bill, he was aware, did 
not wish to encourage the speculations to which he had 


referred; he therefore felt authorized to call on them even 
to unite with him in bringing this question to a speedy 
decision, whichever way it might go. If the House should 
think it good policy to part with the interests of the Go- 
vernment in the bank, let us say so at once, and if other- 
wise, then. the sooner that determination is known, the 
better will it be forthe country. 

This. bill proposes to throw seven millions of bank 

stock into the general market, at prices not less than par, 


the immediate effect of which is to bring at once the 
rice of all the shares of individuals down to the same 
evel; and probably when it is seen that the Government 


shows a disposition to dissolve its connexion with the bank, 
the fall will not stop there: you will drive it down, in all 


robability, far below the par value; in this way not only 


nocking down the property of others, but, by the same 


blow, defeating the very object which you profess, of 


selling out your own seven millions at the estimate fixed 
by the bill. The present selling prices are about three 
per cent. advance. The introduction of this bill necessa- 
rily diminishes the prices to that extent; for no one would 
be so simple as to buy at an advanee to individuals, when 
your Secretary of the Treasury stands ready to sell his 
seven millions at a lower sum. Sir, have not the propri- 
etors in this institution been yet punished enough? One 
year ago, their stock stood at about 25 per cent. advance. 
You-have already driven them down at a loss of more than 
20 per cent., and. will you now insist on making them 
feel your power still further? And why are we asked to 
do this? We are told that we have high authority for this 
course, that it has the sanction of the officer at the head 
of the treasury. But he [Mr. T.] had seen no recom- 


mendation from that officer sanctioning the principles of 


this bill. When he spoke of the recommendations of the 
Secretary, he alluded, of course, to his reports, to the lan- 
guageo fficial: for he [Mr. I.] knew nothing, in those mat- 
ters, of the language confidential. 

This project was first brought to the notice of Congress 
by the Secretary in his annual report at the last session. 
But he did not recommend such a measure as this; on the 
contrary, he ‘respectfully recommended to Congress to 
authorize the sale of those shares (the bank shares) for a 
sum. not less- than eight millions of dollars,” to enable him 
to pay off a portion of the public debt. Mark the limit: 
a.sum- ‘not less-than eight millions of dollars.” And 
what are we now.asked to do? This bill proposes to sell 
out our interest at a sum not less than seven millions, thus 
throwing away one million, or making that difference at 
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Teast between the Secretary’s recommendation just quot- 
ed, and the recommendation of the majority of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. -More than this: the Secretary’ 
did not recommend: carrying this stock into the public 
market; for he was aware, and so expressed it, that such’ 
a measure must. prove abortive, when attempted under 
circumstances. calculated to shake the public confidence 
in the solvency of the institution, of its ‘safety as a place 
of deposite. He only recommended a sale’ to the bank, 
itself. Let me read from. the Secretary’s report again; 
you shall have his very language... Here it is: A sale of 
so large an amount in the public market could not be ex- 
pected to produce more than the par values and, if at- 
tempted under circumstances calculated to shake- public 
confidence in the stability of the institution, would in all 
probability prove abortive. For these reasons, it is 
deemed advisable to effect asale to the bank itself—a mea- 
sure believed to be practicable, on terms satisfactory both 
to the United States and that institution.” This measure, 
therefore, ought not, and could not be chargeable to the 
Secretary; for there was nothing in his official report ta 
warrant it. 

Why then is it pressed upon us, when you see that the- 
recorded opinions of the Secretary himself show you that 
it must, under existing circumstances, prove abortive, ”? 
and can only lead to wild speculations while this bill is 
hanging here? You have no public debt yet due, so that 
the money, if you could realize it from your bank shares, 
must remain idle in the treasury till the year 1834 and 
*35, when portions of the debt will be payable. You 
have been legislating all winter to keep a surplus out of 
the treasury: and will you now turn short about, and try 
to legislate a surplus into it? Will you make the very mis- 
chief which has been over and over again denounced as the 
worst of all political evils—a surplus in the treasury? or 
have gentlemen become at last convinced that their fan- 
cied surplus is, after all, nothing but fog? 

There is another view in which ke would present this 
question to the House as a financial measure. This stock 
now yields us $490,000 a year, an interest of 7 per cent. 
on the original investment. As you have no present use 
for the principal, you throw away this four hundred and 
ninety thousand dollars, the income of the current year, 
besides sinking three per cent. on the value of the prin- 
cipal sum, which would be $210,000 more, thus making 
in the whole a round loss to the treasury of seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars over and above what you have lost 
by depreciating the stock, since the Secretary valued it 
at eight millions one year ago. Mr. I. said there was 
something, he must say, undeserved and unkind in these 
repeated attacks on the bank, Sir, are you aware that 
the greatest losses this institution has ever met with have 
proceeded from their assuming the debts due from the 
local banks (formerly used as places of deposite) to the 
Government, at the time the institution. went into opera 
tion? Such, he believed, was the fact. It was, he believed, 
capable of the clearest proof, that the Bank of the United 
States lost at least two millions of dollars, by assuming tò“ 
the Government these doubtful debts. But for this, your 
c unavailable funds,” now amounting to $1,400,000, 
would probably have been three or four millions, An in- 
stitution that had rendered such services to the treasury in 
the days of its distress, ought not now to be harassed in 
this needless manner. Let it at least have a quiet and 
an easy death. He, for one, would not be instrumental 
in adding to, or prolonging its pangs, and he hoped a ma- 
jority of the House would be of the same opinion. 

Mr. WATMOUGH, of Pennsylvania, expressed his 
sincere regret at the necessity which compelled him, 
even for a very few moments, to intrude himself upon 
the notice of the House. But, said Mr. Wy, to remain 
silent on an occasion so important as the present—to 
withhold the expression, either of my opinion on the bill 
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‘now proposed to us, or of my indignation against the un-| ture to assert it? He will not. He will say nothin: 
ceasing, unflinching: persecution which.its. presence here which he does not believe. . Sir, there is no. founda’ 
informs us is still to be waged against this great national | whatever for this supposition. Y= 
institition, would be both disgraceful and derogatory toi ped out of her prescribed constitutional path: her: vaults 


the sacred trust I am sent hereto fulfil. . i ; 
Lconfess myself quite at a loss to say which feeling pre- 
dominates at this morent in my breast; amazement at the 
utter absence of sound financial views on the face of this 
bill, or detestation of the unrelenting spirit on the part of 


‘the administration, by means of its advocates on this floor, 


against an institution, admitted by the wisest and best men 
of the times to be as absolutely essential to the existence 
and safety of this Union, as, I had almost said, the consti- 
tution itself, which forms its basis. Sir, I have said I was 
amazed that such a bill, at such a crisis, could emanate 
from any committee of this House. That amazement, 
however, is wonderfully diminished when I recall to my 
mind the source from whence.it does come. It is report- 
ed, sir, from the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
comes into this House under the parental care and pecu- 
liar auspices of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee. 
Need Isay more? It is a scion of the same stock from 
whence sprung the famous submission bill, as it has been 
indignantly called, from one end of the country to the 
other. A bill, sir, allow me to say, which will go far to 
immortalize all who have had a hand in its concoction, 
which, after a most severe and painful travail through this 
House, during which it has suffered all the severity of ana- 
tomical dissection, has at length been permitted to drop, 
as it were, lifeless to the ground, and been buried under 
the mass of its own dissevered parts, or so changed as no 
longer to be recognised by its illustrious founders. A 
bill whose title in the first instance should have been 
amended so as to read—to enable the mighty British em- 
pire to maintain free of all cost its mass of miserable pau- 
pers, to the utter ruin of the free and intelligent yeomen 
of these United States. When I reflect on all this, sir, 
I can no longer be amazed at any thing coming from that 
source. 

But, sir, what shall we say of the conduct of the admi- 
nistration in reference to this vast and important interest? 
How shall we extenuate that? Upon what plea can that 
be excused? Is it, sir, that the action of this institution 
is hostile to the welfare and happiness of the citizen, or 
injurious in its operations to the great commercial, manu- 
facturing, agricultural, or planting interests of the nation? 
No one will ever pretend that such is the case. Is it that 
the mighty minds of those who now govern the destinies 
of this fair empire, are disturbed by the constitutional 
question, which once rang through this hall and divided 
the nation? No, sir, not so; for they repose with com- 
placency-on this ground, and confess it is placed beyond 
adoubt. What then can induce them, at a crisis so mo- 
mentous as the present, when it is confessed on all hands 
that this Union is being shaken to its very centre—when 
the minds of all men are filled with the gloomiest fore- 
bodings of the future, and no one knows how soon the 
security each now feels in the present will vanish, per- 
haps forever—when, sir, not one single principle of our 
constitution is settled or established, even after the lapse 
of nearly half a century-~what, I repeat, can induce them 
to come into this House, and before this nation, in a spirit 
of political recklessness, and ask us, the friends of fixed 
principles, to aid them in their unholy crusade, or expect 
us.to remain silent while they make their insidious attacks? 
And this too, at atime when they know not to what quar- 
ter to look for support—who are their friends, and who 
their foes? It might be supposed, as some extenuation for 
them, that the high-minded, honorable, and talented indi- 
viduals who administer the affairs of this.institution, had 
indulged in feelings of a just indignation, and set them- 
selves up in-hostile array against their persecutors. Is this 
so? 


The bank has-nevérs 


have never been closed against the wants of the Govern- 

ment; and if the subject can be got at, I have no doubt: 
it will be found, that even at a moment when the public 
deposites did not equal those of many private indiyiduals,, 
the demands of the Government were unhesitatingly. met, 

and her wants supplied beyond, perhaps, her utmost, 
hopes or expectations: I will venture no further on this 

track. I will seek no further to unravel what can only 

pain me. 1 will only take care that no anxious fear. of 
having a like current turned against myself, shall induce 

me to swerve, even for an instant, from the severe path of 
my duty: that I do not fold my arms, and tamely abandon 

all the great principles of the Government, and every in- 
terest of my constituents, while the attempt is being made 

utterly to merge them in the vast mzlstroom of political, 
expediency or party intrigue. Could I act thus, I should 
consider myself unworthy the name of freeman, much 

less worthy to be endowed with the high privilege of a 
representative of a free, manly, and highly intelligent 

people. No, sir, I shall fulfil my duty here, happen what 
may. I shall be deterred by. no personal .considerations;. 
shall fear no personal consequences: personal imputations 

I dread not—I feel myself above them. No honorable 

member on this floor will make them, and such as come 

from corrupt and dishonorable sources out of doors will 
pass me as the idle wind. On the subject now before us, 

I feel myself strong. I stand, sir, on the broad basis of 
public opinion: I am sustained by the unanimous voice of 
my constituents, and of the whole moral and intelligent 
community, of which Iam the humblest member... Ths 

House will pardon me if I indulge for a time in what may 
be termed the luxury of this moment. We are no longer 
engaged in that miserable system of bush-fighting, ay, sir, 

bush-fighting, in which we have been struggling for the 

last five or six weeks. I feel, sir, that I have my head 
above water. I breathe freely. The enemy has ventured 
from behind his entrenchments; modestly enough, it is 

true, but still, sir, he is out, and Tam too happy to meet 
him on the plain. My voice shall reach the people, that 

they may know who are their friends, and who. it. is that 

seek, in the indulgence of a rank personal animosity, to. 
corrupt the sources of their comfort. and prosperity, di- 
minish the value of their property, and take from them 

what they now enjoy——a fair and just equivalent for the 

toil of their hands, and the sweat of their brows. Will 

not this prove the issue of these reiterated attacks on 

the bank? Who can doubt it? Noone, sir. I hold in 

my hands documents ample to prove it: I will presently 

refer to them; time will allow me to do no more at pre- 

sent. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, to the point. My honorable 
friends who have preceded me in this debate have pers 
formed this day a great duty to their country, and: with 
that firmness and intelligence which always. distinguishes 
their cfforts. My honorable friend from Kentucky has 
amply demonstrated the folly, if not wickedness, of this 
expense, in its effects upon the country at large, and more 
particularly upon the West; while my distinguished friend 
from Connecticut has with equal ability shown its unsound 
and ruinous character as a measure of finance. But what 
says the honorable gentleman from Tennessee? Why, for- 
sooth, he has told us, in calm and. modest language, and 
with a most unaffected simplicity of demeanor, that he was 
greatly surprised at the opposition to this bill; that it was 
nothing more than an isolated proposition. An isolated 
proposition, Mr. Speaker! And have we come to this, 
sir? Is it possible that an honorable member of this House, 
and from the Committee of Ways and Means too, can rise _ 


Will the honorable gentleman from Tennessee ven-/in his seat, and tell us, the assembled representatives of 
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of this institution to the people, without which, having so 
long enjoyed them, they.would become poor indeed. `<“ 

And now, sir, let me ask the honorable gentleman from 
Tennessee, how and to whom does he propose to sell this 
stock? to the bank.or to individuals?’ If it be to the bank: 
he looks, surely it is with but little hope, for the bank has’ 
been hitherto managed with too distinguished skill to sup- 
pose it capable of the folly of reducing its capital, indi- 
rect opposition to the spirit of its charter, which assigns: 
thirty-five millions of dollars as the amount ‘necessary to’ 
enable it to perform its duties to the country, of diminish- 
ing its business, and curtailing its means of usefulness. 

If, then, the bank be out of the question, it is scarcely 
probable that any honest capitalist will, under present cir- 
cumstances, seek it as a permanent investment. It must: 
therefore remain a long time in the market, before it can 
become absorbed by the community, greatly depressing: 
the value of the property of the present stockholders, 
depreciating daily in its own, to the great injury of the. 
nation at large, and only tending to illustrate the wretch- 
ed infatuation upon which the financial concerns of this 
nation are based. It follows, then, as my honorable friend 
from Kentucky has clearly shown, that no one remains, 
but the profligate speculator or the Government partisan, 
to avail themselves of this chance; a combination which 
we, as legislators, should ever consider it among the first 
and highest of our moral duties to discountenance and 
banish. ` 

I regret, Mr. Speaker, that time is not allowed me by 
the rules of the House to go fully into this subject. I hold 
the document in my possession to demonstrate most ` 
satisfactorily to this Fouse, that certainly there does not 
exist at this moment, perhaps there never has at any time 
existed, an institution so sound in all its parts, so beauti- 
fully harmonious in its action, and beneficial in all its re- 
sults, as this much calumniated, much abused Bank of the 
United States. 

I beg honorable gentlemen from the West and South- 
west, and, let me add, too, from the South, who entertain: 
feelings hostile to this institution, not to be led astray by: 
vague, indefinite charges and idle clamor, no matter trom 
what source they may come, or under what garb they may 
approach them. Let them examine the system of domes- 
tic and foreign exchanges, of which this institution is con- 
stitutionally the agent, and the enormous amount of which 
Lhaye heretofore alluded to, exceeding, in one single 
year, the sum of 250,000,000 dollars: let them test the - 
operation of this system upon their own constituents, the 
value of their crops and of their property generally, and 
then let them calmly ask themselves, can we, in the face | 
of this evidence, on any ground of political expediency, 
or party policy, lend ourselves to prostrate this institution, 
and with it the value and comfort of all that is most dear 
tous? Let them examine and admire the admirable theory 
of its action, its vital principle, by means of which it ex- 
pands, with admirable effect, to meet every exigency, 
and having completed its sphere of duties, again contracts... 
itself as business subsides, and thus preserves the whole 
atmosphere of trade and commerce, as it were, sound and 
healthful. The calm, dispassionate, unprejudiced, pa- 
triotic mind will not for a moment hesitate. 

But, sir, while on this subject, and before I take my seat, 
the House will pardon me while I take as concise a view 
as possible of the grave, and, in my opinion, most unac- 
countable charge against the bank, made from the high- 
est quarter, as to its solvency and security as a place of 
deposite of the public funds. Ido not know, sir, how I 
can better illustrate the fallacy of this charge, than by a 
reference to a document I hold in my hand, from which I 
quote a few facts, as they appear in the report of the New 
York Legislature, made on the 31st of January, 1833. 

From this it will be seen that the whole amount of bank- 
ing capital in the United States, independent of the Bank 


the people, that a proposition which strikes at the very 
existence of the most important national institution in this 
country, an institution whose benefits are as extensively felt 
and acknowledged as, T had almost- said, the broad light 
of day itself, without whose agency it is well known the 
administration of affairs could not progress, and whose 
amount of exchanges in a single year, foreign and domes- 
tic, solely for the benefit of the Government, and the con- 
venience of the agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
turing and planting interests, exceeds the enormous sum 
of two hundred and fifty millions of dollars; is it possible, 
T say; that a proposition which strikes at the very exist- 
ence of such an institution, and puts at hazard this vast 
convenience, in which the whole Union is so deeply in- 
terested, is to be called simply an isolated proposition! 
‘The honorable member of the Committee of Ways and 
Means must excuse me. I cannot view it in that light. 
My financial vision, humble as it is, cannot adapt itself to 
such a focus. An isolated proposition, sir! 1 consider it, 
and respectfully invoke the attention of the House to this 
point, as part and parcel of that grand system of attack 
against this noble and ably administered institution, began 
atan early period of the present administration, fully devel- 
oped in the ever memorable veto message, and now, sir, 
brought into this House, that we, too, may be made sub- 
servient and accessory to its completion. But E trust, sir, 
that the representatives of this great nation will at once 
boldly march up to this question, meet it at the very 
threshold, and crush it before its influences shall be al- 
lowed to contaminate the air we breathe. But, sir, the 
honorable gentleman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
goes further, and tells us that this bill simply proposes 
esto disenthral the Government from a partnership in this 
incorporated company. Why, sir, this is strange doc- 
trine, to say the least of it. The bill proposes to separate 
at once the Government and the bank. Now, sir, although 
it is true that, when the Government invited its citizens to 
join in this partnership, there was no express stipulation 
to that effect, yet was there just moral ground to presume 
that the Government would not desert the stockholders 
until the term of the partnership had fully expired; and 
this presumption was the more natural, inasmuch as the 
citizen. was but slow to subscribe in the first instance, and 
accepted but reluctantly the invitation to invest. 

Let it be remembered, too, that while the Government 
has derived every possible benefit from the labor and ex- 
ertion of the stockholder, the latter has at no time receiv- 
ed even legal interest for his money. This position, sir, 
in my humble opinion, constitutes a strong moral ground 
of objection against this bill. But there are others, and 
equally strong ones, presenting themselves to my mind. 
1 cannot abandon the hope ‘that the people of these United 
States will, before long, have their eyes opened to the 
true state of this question. I firmly believe that, even at 
this moment, party discipline aside, a vast majority of them 
are in favor of renewing the charter of this bank. T will 
not therefore consent that their interest in the renewal of 
this charter should be thus extinguished; and, so far as 
my humble voice and exertions can go to accomplish it, I 
am resolved that they shall not only have the benefit of the 
bonus to be paid hereafter for the renewal, but likewise 
have all the advantage of the increased value of the seven 
millions, in consequence of that renewal, which cannot 
fail to amount to from two to three millions of dollars. 
This, sir, may never happen: I anticipate the reverse. 
And I do-not hesitate here, in my place, to express my 
conviction, that when that question again comes up for 
consideration on this floor, and the country and Congress 
are put in possession of the documents proving the actual 
condition of this bank, and the vast benefits that result to 
the Union from it, that public opinion will make it im- 
petative upon both Congress and the Executive to add 
their sanction-to its judgment, and continue the benefits 
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of the United States, isone hundred and twenty-four million 
five hundred thousand dollars, their circulation 68,332,556 
dollars; and: that the whole amount of specie in their 
vaults did not exceed 10,953,950 dollars. Compare with 
this, at the same period, and immediately after having ef- 
fected,: without.the least disturbance whatever, either to 
the currency of the country, or its business in any branch 
whatever, fifteen millions of dollars of the public debt, the 
situation of this insolvent institution, its capital thirty-five 
millions of dollars, its circulation 17,667,444 dollars, while 
the specie in its vaults equalled the sum of 9,040,050 dol- 
lars. And yet, sir, we are told, in the face of facts so 
easily got at, and in defiance of all collateral evidence of 
the most unrivalled prosperity, that the bank is insolvent, 
and not a fit place of deposite for the public funds! Sir, 
it is difficult to believe this. History will not credit that 
any administration could be so regardless of public opinion, 
or so reckless in the prosecution of its ends, as to give 
utterance to charges so fatal in their character, not more 
to the credit of the bank than to the character of the Go- 
vernment and nation both at home and abroad, and unsup- 
ported by.even the shadow of proof. 

But, sir, I have not yet done. Every one knows what 
for some time past has been the condition of England: la- 
boring under a state of the highest political ferment, dis- 
tracted in her councils, her ancient institutions tottering 
to their hase, and on the eve of a vast moral as well as po- 
litical revolution, it became necessary to subject her great 
moneyed. institution to an investigation as rigorously as it 
was no doubt skilfully managed, and what was the result? 
Why, it was found that the Bank of England, with a capi- 
tal of 72,765,000 dollars, a circulation of 90,258,550 dol- 
lars, had of specie in its vaults a sum amounting only to 
26,465,750 dollars; and yet this institution is sustained by 
a report of the committee of Parliament, and represented 
by the Government to be in a most flourishing condition, 
while the administration of our own Government brings 
all its influence and patronage to bear against the great 
national bank of the Union, with the view to crush it, be- 
cause, forsooth, its circulation does not equal half its ca- 
pital, while the specie in its vaults nearly equals that con- 
tained in all the other banks of the country taken toge- 


ther, and falls short only by one-half its own. amount of| Kennan, Mercer, Milligan, Newton, Pearce, 


circulation. I blush, sir, while I state the fact. ` I wish 
my constituents, however, to know it, and ardently de- 
sire that all possible information on this deeply important 
subject may be Jaid before the whole body of the people. 

The honorable gentleman from Tennessee had, how- 
ever, assured the House, the Government had not willed 
the destruction of the bank. The honorable gentleman 
has stated what he no doubt belicves; his opportunities 
have, perhaps, enabled him to receive assurances which 
have satisfied his mind on that point; but, as Ido not live 
under the same favorable auspices with the honorable 
gentleman, I only form my opinions from the great public 
acts of the Executive, and his advocates both here and 
out of doors. I am led to a different conclusion, quite, 
and to me it is a fact as evident as the sun at noon-day, 
that the destruction of the bank has long since been de- 
termined on, and will be consummated, unless, amid the 
political convulsions of the day, a new light should sud- 
denly spring up, a new conviction arise of the sound moral 
as well as political expediency of renewing its charter, 
and of receiving it within the pale of those constitutional 
powers of the Government as essential in its sphere as the 
judiciary has, of late, been found to be important and pa- 
ramount in the more grave.and important orbit in which it 
is called upon to act. 

Mr. W. hoped that, in any remarks he had felt himself 
called upon to make, he should not be considered as in- 
tending any thing personally disrespectful to any honora- 
ble member on this floor. Saéh, he assured the House, 
was not his intention. He hoped he knew too well what 


was due to the distinguished body before which he stood, 
and which had done him too much honor by: the patient 
hearing they had bestowed on him; too well what.was.due., 
to his constituents as well as to himself. It was true, he bad 
assailed the action of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and confessed himself entirely at a loss to conceive upon 
what ground or public document that could possibly have- 
come before that committee, the bill then under consider- , 
ation could have béen based. ' 

{Here the Srzaxen reminded the honorable gentle- | 
man that it was not in order to assail the acts of a com- 
mittee.] . 

Mr. W.stated that he only intended to refer to the acts 
of the committee, as they had been brought before the 
House. Beyond that he did not wish to go—that surely 
afforded him ample ground. He again repeated that if, 
in the ardor of debate, any thing had dropped from him, 
calculated to wound personally, he should regret it ex- 
tremely. In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the 
House would at once meet this question with the firmness 
and decision its importance demanded, and hoped that on 
his return home to his constituents, he might have it in his 
power to congratulate them and the country that a mea- 
sure so fraught with ruin to them and it, had been met at 
once, and quashed in its very bud. He had done. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, then demanded the pre-. 
vious question; which motion being duly seconded, . the 
previous question was ordered: Yeas 94, nays 90, 

The main question was then put in the following form: 
‘Shall this bill be rejected?” and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, 
Allison, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, N. Barber, 
Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, Branch, Briggs, 
Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Cahoon, Choate, Collier, L. Con- 
dict, S. Condit, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Coulter, 
Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, John Davis, 
W. R. Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Dickson, Dray- 
ton, Ellsworth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward 
Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Grennell, H: Hall, 
Hawes, Hiester, Hodges, Hughes, Huntington, -Thrie, 
Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenifer, Kendall, H. King, Kerr, Letch- 
er, Marshall, Maxwell, Robert. McCoy, McDuflie, Mc- 
Pendleton, 
Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Rencher, Root, 
Russel, Semmes, Wm. B. Shepard, Slade, Smith, South», 
ard, Spence, Stanbery, Stewart, Storrs, Taylor, Phile- 
mon Thomas, Tompkins, Tracy, Vance, Vinton, Wash- 
ington, Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, 
Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wickliffe, 
Wilde, Williams, Young—102. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, R. Allen, Anderson, 
Angel, Archer, Barnwell, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell, 
Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, 
Bouldin, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Cambre- 
leng, Chandler, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, 
Connor, Davenport, Dayan, Doubleday, Draper, Felder, 
Ford, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas 
H. Hall, William Wall, Harper, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hol- 
land, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Isacks, Jarvis, Jewett, - 
Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, 
Adam King, John King, Lamar, Lansing, Leavitt, Le- 
compte, Lewis, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason McCarty, 
Wm. McCoy, McIntire, McKay, Mitchell, Newnan, Nuck- 
olls, Patton, Pierson, Plummer, Polk, Edward C. Reed, 
Roane, Soule, Speight, Standifer, John Thomson, Ver- 
planck, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Weeks, Campbell P. 
White, Worthington—91. — 

So the bill was rejected. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
The hour of one having arrived, the Senate attended 


in_the-hall of the House of Representatives—the Presi- 
dent of the Senate taking the chair of the House—and 
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‘tn the presence of the two Houses proceeded to open 
the votes of the Electors in the several States for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. Messrs. 
Grusvy, of the Senate, and Draxyven and HUBBARD, 
of the House of Representatives, acted as a committee 
to read and’enumerate the votes; and the whole having 
been. gone through, the result was ascertained to be as 
follows: ae ? 


Statement. of the votes for President and Vice President 


of the United States, for. four years, from the Ath o 
| Ried 1833. i fir: four a fi f 


g 
a g ; 
EA For President.|For Vice President 
a 
© j `n p K ’ = a es oo . 
F gy E la (Eulealeslesle 
gaj STATESOF |SS ly 2 iZSISeIS EIS EIS g 
£4 EEANN EE Salam lise EE 65 
8a Beles (Palsrels ale pits ERSS 
23 SEIS SIS le BS Blo be bis Ble z 
i) 3 OO 22 bra 2M le cigers 
% $h E e EA] gig elo sing 
g 218 E Já jsclesieatee is” 
A <iz iS = i lS [F fe fm 
10 | Maine, 10) 10 
7 | New Hampshire, 7 7 
14 | Massachusetts, 14 14 
4 | Rhode Island, $ 4 4 
8 | Connecticut, 8 8 
7 | Vermont, 7 vay 
42 | New York, 42 42 
8 | New Jersey, 8 8 
30 | Pennsylyama, 30) 30) 
3° | Delaware, 3 3 
10.) “Maryland, kj 5 3) 5 
23.) Virginia, 23 23 
15 | North Carolina, 15 15 
11 | South Carolina, u 11 
11 | Georgia, t Il 
15 | Kentucky, 15 15 
15 | Tennessce, 18 15 
21: | Ohio, 21 2l 
5 | Louisiana, 5 5 
4 | Mississippi, 4 4 
9 | Indiana, 9 9 
5 | Ilinois, 5 5 
7 | Alabama, 7 7 
4 | Missouri, 4 A 
288 | Whole No, ofelcetors.| 219] 49} 11 189 49 30 7] un 
145 | Majority. 
Vote for President of the United States. 
For Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, - 219 
For Henry Clay, of Kentucky, - 49 
‘Por John Floyd, of Virginia, - - il 
For William Wirt, of Maryland, — - - 7 


Vote for Vice President of the United States. 


For Martin Van Buren, of New York, -~ 189 
Tor John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, - 49 
For William Wilkins, of Pennsylvania, ~ 30 
For Amos Elimaker, of Pennsylvania, - 7 
For Henry Lee, of Massachusetts, - - il 


Whereupon, the President of the Senate proclaimed 
that ANprew Jackson, of Tennessee, having a majority 
of the whole number of votes, was elected President of 
the United States for four years, from the 4th day of 
March next; and that Martın Van Bunsen, of New York, 
having a majority of votes therefor, was elected Vice Pre- 
sident of the United States for the same term. 

The Senate then withdrew, and the House adjourned. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
` oo: GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Maine, offered the following re- 
solution: =. 
Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the 


President of the United States to employ a suitable person, 
in aid of the Topographical Bureau, for the purpose. of 
ascertaining the geology and mineralogy of each of the 
several States of the Union, with a view to the construc- 
tion of a mineralogical and geological map of the whole 
territory of the United States. -> = ns 
Mr. WICKLIFFE said that he should vote against the 
resolution, because he understood that the.act of 1824, 


referred to in the resolution, had been practically nullis - 


fied, inasmuch as the money intended to cover all the ex- 
pense of surveying the routes of roads: and canals had 
been withheld, and the surveys forbidden to proceed, un- 
less the respective States where the surveys were to be 
made, would consent to bear the expense out of their 
own funds: of this, however, a gentleman behind him 
knew more than he. Now, if such was indeed the case, 


.|Mr. W. was against continuing a law, the only use of 


which would be to provide a good fat place for some man 
that wanted employment. ~ 

Mr. ANDERSON said that the resolution went to com- 
mit no one, to create no office, to take no money out of 
the treasury. Ifit were true that the law of 1824 had 
been annulled, then this resolution would be without 
effect. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY said that as the gentleman from 
Kentucky had very unexpectedly called upon him for an 


‘explanation of the subject referred to, it might be proper 


for him to state, that a very important route for a rail- 
road in the northeastern part of the State of Ohio, in- 
tended to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio river, having 
been proposed, an application had been made to. the Se- 
cretary of War, signed by all the members of the Ohio 
delegation, by many members from the western part of 
Pennsylvania, and others, soliciting an examination of the 
route in question. The Legislature of Ohio had consider- 
ed the object of so much importance that mey had grant- 
ed an act of incorporation to a company for the construc- 
tion of the road, and it had been in contemplation. to 
make an application to the General Government for aid 
to carry it into execution. The Secretary of War had 
taken up the subject, and, with the promptitude: which 
usually characterized the movements of that officer, had 
promptly informed them that the application would be 
granted, provided an appropriation for surveys under the 
act of 1824 should be made. It had been made; and the 
expectation of all had been, that the surveys would be 
made at the expense of the United States. A corps. of 
engincers had been detailed, and part of them had arrived 
on the ground, when it was found that the bill had been. 
so far countermanded as to throw. the whole expense of 
the survey on the company, save the personal services of 
the engineer employed; the company had consequently 
been called together, and they had voted to refuse the 
offer. In consequence, the route had not been surveyed. 
The engineer had remained upon the line till near the 
fall, and bad then asked and received leave of absence on 
furlough, on condition of reporting himself to the depart- 
ment once in every two weeks, that they might know 
where to direct orders. 

A similar application had been made for the survey of 
a railroad from the Hudson river to Portage Summit, in 
Ohio. Great interest had been felt in this work in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, where it was universally 
considered as a work of great national importance. The 
applicants had been told that the survey would be made, 
but on the same conditions as those he had mentioned, 
respecting the other case. Engineers had been despatch- 
ed, but an order from the President had suspended their 
operations. E 

Mr. ANDERSON said that the correctness.of incor- 
rectness of this statement would not affect the propriety 
of passing the resolution, since, if the President should 
refuse to employ the corps of engineers under the act of 
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1824, thé individual referred. to in the resolution would, 
of course, not be appointed.. D : 
““Mry WHITTLESEY said he was not.to be understood 
as opposing the resolution, 

Mr. BURD advocated the resolution in a short speech, 
in: which he’ expressed his wish that. the resolution 
could.be so. extended as to include all the relative re- 
sources of the different States, so that strangers and emi- 
grants might have some guide in selecting where to locate 
themselves. ; ae 

Mr. MERCER said he had not risen to oppose the re- 
solution, being friendly to all inquiries of this character. 

` He sustained the assertion of Mr. Wicxurrre, as to the 
nullification of the law for surveys, and stated a corre- 
spondence between himself and the War Department, on 
the subject of assuming the reports of the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, when not contradicted by any legisla- 
tion‘of the House, as the- rule which was to guide the 
operations of the department in conducting the surveys. 

Mr. VINTON moved to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out the words * under the act. of 1824,” as he was 
not willing that the money which that law had destined 
to'be employed in surveys, should be diverted to a differ- 
ent use. ; ; 

Mr. MERCER further explained as to the history of a 
survey ordered in the neighborhood of Pittsburg. 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, thinking this a danger- 
ous initiation of a new system for expending the public 
money, moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

The motion was negatived without a count. 

Mr. Vinrox’s amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. ARNOLD moved to change the direction of the 
resolution to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

This motion was negatived; and 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

ELECTION OF PRINTER. 

The hour having arrived at which the House had re- 
solved to proceed to the eleotion ofa public printer, 

‘Mr. SPEIGHT moved a call of the House. 

The motion prevailed, and the Iouse was thereupon 
called. 

Eight members were absent—when the call was sus- 
pended. 

ise McCOY, of Virginia, then nominated Francis P. 
Blair. 

Mr. NEWTON, of Virginia, nominated Gales & Seaton. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE nominated Duff Green. 

Mr. COOKE, of New York, nominated Thurlowe 
Weed. 

The SPEAKER read a communication from William 
Greer & Son, proposing to do the work cheaper than 
any body else. 

Mr. BURD, of Pennsylvania, thereupon nominated 
William Greer & Son. 

Messrs, McCey, Newron, WICKLIFFE, Cooxn, and 
Burn, were appointed a committee to count the votes. 

‘When the balloting commenced, and resulted as fol- 


lows: 
Seesesesseee 
a aaa a 2's @ Sa 
AM mame RR 
gow Sd sSeSe828 8 
maybe OR GDAS 
For E. P. Blair, 88 93 96 95 93 97 96 98 97 95 
Gales & Seaton, 60 69 77 78 80 79 78 78 83 84 
Duff Green, 25 25 20 16 14 14 14 12 14 11 
W. Greer & Son, 8 3 
Th. Weed, 2er 1 1 1 12 
Condy Raguet, $ 4.510 875465 
Anne Royall, 1 
Blackmore, 1 
Blank, 4 34 69445 


At the close of the 10th ballot, it being after'4 0’ 
an adjournment was moved, which succeeded, and. 
. The House adjourned, oS 


ock, : 


Friary, FEBRUARY 15. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 
The: House resumed. the unfinished business’ of “yes. 
terday, being the election of a printer to the Housé 
for the next Congress; the same tellers as vesterday aét- 
ing. The following was the result of the several bal- 
lotings: l 
First. Second. Third. Fourth. 


For Gales & Seaton, 91 94 93 99 
F. P. Blair, 90 91 90 94 
Duff Green, 7 3 2 1 
C. Raguet, 7 5 2 1 
Blanks, 4 3 2 2 


After the third ballot, ; 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, moved a resolution post- 
poning the election until the first Thursday in the next 
session of Congress. 

Mr. VINTON inquired of the Speaker if such a resolue 
tion was in order, under the law, 

The SPEAKER replied that it was in order, ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to- lay the resolution: on. the. 
table, stating that the postponement was inadmissible, iñ- 
asmuch as the House was acting under a law which: re- 
quired the election to be made at the present’ session: 
He, however, waived his motion at the request of 

Mr. WAYNE, who said that the House was now exe- 
cuting a law, and must proceed with the election unless 
the law be repealed. To postpone the election until the 
next session would violate the law, and could not be done 
without the interposition of the joint action of the two 
Houses. He read the act which enjoined the election of 
a printer at the close of every Congress; and hoped the 
gentleman from North Carolina would withdraw. his resos 
lution. pay 

Mr. HALL then withdrew his resolution. a 

Mr. BOON, of Indiana, moved to postpone the elec- 
tion to the 3d day of March, (the last day of the session, ) 
but being informed that the 3d was Sunday, he varied his 
motion to the 2d day of March, and demanded the -yeas 
and nays on the motion. sys 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to lay the motion on thé table. 

The SPEAKER said the motion to lay the motion on 
the table was not in order. 

Mr, WICKLIFFE doubted the correctness of the de- 
cision of the Chair, and made some remarks to show that 
Mr. Wriitams’s motion was in order. 

The SPEAKER explained; and 

Mr. WICKLIFFE not persisting in his opposition to 
the decision, ; f 

The question was taken on the motion to postpone the 
election to the 2d of March, and was decided in the nega- 
tive, as follows: Yeas 92, nays 101. neg A 

Mr. HAWES then moved that the House adjourn. - - 

Mr. E. WHITTLESEY demanded the yeas'and'nays, 
which were taken, and stood: Yeas 14, nays 173, ? 

The fourth balloting then took place, which resulting as 
as above stated, Gales & Seaton were declared by the 
Speaker to be duly elected printers to the House of Re- 
presentatives for the ensuing Congress. ; f 


SATURDAY; Fennvanr 16. 
LAND REPORTS. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee. on the Publie 
Lands, reported the following resolution, viz. 
Resolved, That the Clerk of this House cause to be col- 
lected, arranged, and printed, for the use of the House of 
Representatives, such of the reports of the seyeral boards . 
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‘of commissioners, and the registers: and receivers when|consume:the time:of the committee with any further re- 
acting as boards, for the adjudication and determination | marks, but would renew his motion when the bill comes 
of land claims in the several States-and Territories, which |into the House...” 

reports were adverse to claimants, and which have notbeen| The amendment was negatived. 

printed heretofore by order of this House; and that the|. Mr. ASHLEY moved several: small amendments in 
said Clerk cause to be made tothe same a suitable index. |reference to sergeants, buglers, forage, ke., which were 

Mr. WILDE moved to postpone the resolution tilljagreed to. . 

Monday. ; The committee then rose, and reported the bills to the 

This motion gave rise to conversation and explanations, | House. 
in which Messrs. WILDE, WICKLIFFE, CLAY, BUL-| Mr. CONNOR moved to go into Committee of the 
LARD, and VINTON took part. Whole, and take up the Post Office bill, 

Mr. VINTON condemned the motion as likely to occa-| No quorum having voted, 
sion the printing of a vast mass of matter amounting to a| Mr. HOFFMAN moved a call of the House.: The mo- 
number of volumes, without any useful result. tion prevailed, and the House was called. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE replied, and referred to the great} The call having been gone through, an adjournment 
facilities which would be enjoyed by the Land Commit-|was moved. 
tee, in consequence of having the record to refer to. Mr. E. WHITTLESEY demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, supported the motion, as did |' They were ordered, and resulted as follows: Yeas 23, 
Mr. BOLLARD, Mr. MASON, and Mr. WHITTLESEY. | nays 116. : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought more deliberation was} Mr. WILLIAMS moved a recess till 5 o’clock. 
necessary before passing a resolution giving to an indivi-| The motion was negatived. 
dual one of the heaviest printing jobs the House had ever] Mr. CRAIG moved an adjournment: Yeas 58, nays 62. 
offered. Mr. CONNOR renewed his motion to suspend the rule, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY warmly supported the motion as|to move to go into committee on the Post Office bill: Yeas 
likely to save immense trouble to the Committee of|71, nays $9—not two-thirds, the required number to sus- 
Claims, a large part of whose labors were occasioned by {pend a rule. 
cases from the Committees on the Public Landsand on Pri-| Mr. EVANS moved an adjournment. 
vate Land Claims. Mr. CLAYTON demanded the yeas and nays; they were 

Mr. LEAVITT opposed the resolution, not having data |taken, and stood as follows: Yeas 78, nays 83. 
as to the extent and expense of its consequences. Mr. CONNOR gave notice that he would move to go 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, explained, and urged the ne-|into committee on the Post Office bill on Monday. | 
cessity of having such a record; the expense of improper-| Various motions to take up particular bills having fail- 
ly allowing one of those large land claims would cost the|ed, another motion was made for an adjournment-—which 
nation far more than the. whole of this printing. carried, 

Mr. WAYNE suggested that an index might be pre-| And the House adjourned. 
pared which would answer the whole purpose. He in-| [During nearly the whole of this day’s sitting the mem- 
quired of Mr. Wicxurrre as to the number of volumes 
which would have to be printed. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE could not exactly state, but suppos- 
ed the whole expense would not exceed $2,000. He 
adverted to a claim which had been allowed by the Land 
Committee, but which would have been promptly re- 
jected tieg the committee seen the records he now wished 

rinted. 
x Mr. WAYNE said, if Mr. Wrcxrwre would examine 
and produce an estimate, he would vote in fayor of the 
measure. 

Mr. ASHLEY supported the resolution, and stated the 
erroneous grounds on which many decisions of boards of 
commissioners had proceeded. 1 

The further prosecution of the debate was cut off by the 
expiration of the hour. 

The House then passed to the orders of the day, and 
went into Committee of the Whole on sundry bills. 
Having come to the bill for the 


DEFENCE OF THE FRONTIERS, 


Mr. DUNCAN moved to strike out the word ‘ dra- 
goons,” and to increase the force of the proposed mount- 
ed battalion into a regiment of ten companies. 

Mr. D. made a brief statement of his object in making 
this motion. He objected to the bill as reported, because 
it contemplated a change in the character of the corps, 
anda diminution of from six to four hundred. He was anx- 
ious for a more perfect organization of the corps, but was 
opposed to diminishing the number of men. He had giv- 
en notice when the bill passed at the last session, that he 
would avail himself of the first opportunity to propose an 
increase of the corps so as to form the battalion into a re- 
giment, but-he was unwilling to change it into dragoons, 
because: he did not- believe they would be as efficient in 
service, Or as acceptable tothe settlers on the frontier, 
whom this troop was intended to defend. He would not 


the debate going on there; which accounts for the diffi- 
culty experienced in keeping a House topether.] 
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The resolution offered by Mr. Wicxxrere, for print- 
ing certain reports of the board of commissioners on land 
claims, coming up, 

Mr. WHITE, of Florida, moved to amend the resolu- 
tion,so as to include as well the reports in favor, as those 
adverse to the claimants. He explained the present dila- 
pidated state of the records to be printed, and stated that 
the whole might be comprised in.a single volume. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that he had heard a very dif- 
ferent opinion as to the extent of the printing, expressed 
by a gentleman formerly chairman of the Committee on 
thecPublic Lands. This brought up : 

Mr. ISACKS, of 'fennessee, who made statements as 
to the result of inquiries formerly made in the Committee 
onthe Public Lands, as to the expediency of printing 
these reports, the result of which had been that it would 
cost more than it was worth. 

The debate was here cut short (the hour of 12 having 
arrived) by a motion to proceed to the orders of the day, 
and the House took up 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The question before the House was the motion of Mr. 
Drarrton, of South Carolina, to recommit the bill, and 
the amendment of Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, to recommit 
with instructions to reduce the revenue gradually to twen- 
ty per cent. in the year 1841, and to provide for the in- 
termediate fluctuation by increasing or diminishing, as 
might be necessary, the duties on unprotected articles. 

Mr. WAYNE said that the question had assumed a 


bers were attracted in numbers to the Senate chamber by | 
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different aspect from that which- it possessed last week. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Draxron] was 
confined to his apartment by severe indisposition; and. it 
was doubtful whether lie would be able to resume his seat 
during the present session. Under these circumstances, 
he [Mr. W.] would not press the amendment which he had 
submitted, but would, with the consent of the House, 
Withdraw it, together with that offered by the member 
from'South Carolina. He had that gentleman’s authority 
for the withdrawal. 
The consent was given, and the motions were with- 


drawn. == l 

Mr. DICKSON said that the bill, considering the 
course taken in relation to it last week, had come upon 
the House rather by surprise. He should, therefore, be- 
fore they proceeded, further with the amendments, moye 
a call of the House. i 

The motion was agreed to, and the call was ordered 
and taken, when 190 members having answered to their 
names, the call was suspended on the motion of Mr. 
Pors. 

Mr: CRAWFORD said it must be manifest that, in the 
present temper of the House, and the late. period of the 
session, no effectual legislation: could be had upon this 
bill; and he would therefore move to lay it on the table. 
He called for the yeas and nays upon the question. ; 

Mr. BOULDIN rose, and requested that the motion for 
laying the bill upon the table might be withdrawn for a 
moment, in order to allow him an opportunity of explain- 
ing the course which he and some of his friends intended 
to pursue in relation to this great question. . 

Mr. CRAWFORD consented on condition of the re- 
newal of the motion. 

Mr. BOULDIN said he had, with all the care in his 

power, drawn out a formal bill grounded upon the pro- 
position which had been laid upon the table on a former 
day, and upon some of the amendments which had been 
submitted. It was his wish to offer a complete bill as the 
tender of a faigyand honorable compromise to those in- 
terested in manufactures. He had nothing further to say. 
He should have offered it as soon as the subject was ta- 
ken up, but he was aware that it would not be then in 
order. He should, however, submit it as soon as it be- 
came in order. 
Mr, ARCHER inquired whether it would not be in or- 
der to offer it before the other amendments of the present 
bill should be disposed of; and if so, he expressed a hope 
that the motion to lay on. the table would be withdrawn 
for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER said it would not be in order until. the 
amendments were disposed of, 

Mr. CRAWFORD regretted that he could not comply 
with the request, and that he felt himself compelled to 
renew the motion. 

The question was then taken, and the result was as 
follows: Yeas 84, nays 108. , 

So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. 

The House then returned to the amendments to the 
bill reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment on blankets, which had been propos- 
ed by Mr. Warrz, of New York, and which graduates 
the duty from thirty down to twenty per cent. (leaving it 
permanent at fifteen per cent.) was concurred in by yeas 
and nays: Yeas 114, nays 68. 

_., The amendment which went to except ready-made 
clothing from the operation of this bill was also concur- 
red in: Yeas 100, nays 75. : 

The question next came up. on the amendment which 
retained carpets, flannels, bockings, and baizes, as under 
the law of 1832. This was concurred in without a count. 

The amendment which made. the reduction upon cloths 


more gradual, as originally reported, and fixed it-at 35 per 
cent. tili March, 1835, and so down, leaving the duty 
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permanent at 25 per cent., was concurr d ii by 
nays: Yeas 104, nays 72. ; 


under the law of 1828, was next concurred in 
count. 


cents per. pound on raw cotton. 
of the Whole, on the motion of Mr. Barringer. ‘This was 
decided in the affirmative by yeas and nays: Yeas 93, 
nays Z7,-as follows = =-== = 


“A proviso, keeping the duty.on ready-mad 


. The amendment striking out the 8th and 9th sections 


of the bill, including the duties on cottons, and substitut- 
ing other provisions fixing the duty at 30 per cent. ang 
down to 20, was concurred in. ; 


two 


The question was then on concurring in a duty of 
Adopted in Committee ` 


YEAS-—-Messrs. John Q. Adams, Chilton Allan, He- 


man Allen, Allison, Arnold; Ashley, Babcock, Banks, 
Barringer, Bates, Beardsley, Bethune, James Blair, 
Briggs, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, 
Burges, Cahoon, Chandler, Clay, Collicr, Condict, Condit, 


Bates Cooke, Cooper, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Ellsworth, Edward Everett, 
Findlay, Ford, Grennell, Hiland Hall, Harper, Hiester, 
Hodges; Howard, Hubbard, Hughes, Ingersoll, Irvin, 
Isacks, Jenifer, A. King, Leavitt, Letcher, Lyon, Mann, 
Marshall, Maxwell, McCarty, Robert McCoy,: McDuffie, 
McKay,McKennan, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Newton, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, Reed, Root, Semmes, 
Smith, Southard, Spence, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, 
Taylor, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Vance, Washington, Watmough, Weeks, Wilkin, 
wheeler, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Wick- 
iffe~-93. 

NAYS--Messrs, Alexander, Robert Allen, Anderson, 


Angel, Archer, Barbour, Barnwell, Barstow, Bergen, 
John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Bouldin, Cambreleng, Carson, 


Claiborne, Clayton, Coke, Connor, Coulter, Davenport, 
Dickson, Doubleday, Draper, Horace Everett, Felder, 


Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, Thomas H. 


Hall, William Hall, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Hogan, 
Horn, Ihrie, Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Joseph 


Johnson, Kavanagh, Kerr, Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, 


Lewis, Mardis, Mason, William MeCoy, McIntire, Mit- 
chell, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Plummer, Polk, Ren- 
cher, Sewall, Shepard, Shepperd, Soule, Speight, Stan- 
difer, Francis Thomas, ‘Wiley Thompson,. Verplanck, 
Vinton, Ward, Wardwell, Wayne, Elisha ‘Whittlesey, 
Wilde, Williams, Worthington, Young--77, ae 

The amendments in relation to cordage, leaving the duty 
at two cents on tarred, and three cents on untarred cord- 
age after March, 1834, were agreed to, 

The amendment which imposes on fossil salt a duty 

amounting to one-third of the duty ou other salt, com- 
ing up, 
Mn TARV IS opposed the amendment as inconsistent 
with the object of the bill, inasmuch as it goes to increase, 
instead of to reduce the tariff. It would, moreover, he 
contended, be of great injury to the manufacturers: of 
salt. BPR ais 

Mr. HOWARD supported the proposition, asthe: im-< 
portation of the article without such a duty would be at- 
tended with the worst consequences to the commercial 
interests of the country. ; : 

"The question was then taken, and the amendment. was 
concurred in: Yeas 89, nays 86. hes 

"The House then adjourned. 


TUESDAY; Fapavany 19. 
: LAND REPORTS. 

The question coming up on Mr. Wicxttrre’s resolu- 
tion, for printing.the decisions of boards of commissioners 
on land. claims not hitherto printed, together with an 
amendment proposed by Mr. Wutrs, of Florida, ex- 
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tending the resolution to decisions confirming as well as 
rejecting the claims, EE f 
“Mre CLAY: stated that Mr: Wurre (who was absent) 
was willing to. withdraw his amendment, lest it might de- 
feat the resolution. : 

he question’ was taken on Mr. Wurre’s amendment, 
and negatived; and, after-an inquiry from Mr. WAYNE 
as to the probable: expense of the work, 

The question was taken on the resolution, and decided 
by yeas arid. nays in’ the negative, as follows: Yeas 54, 
nays 65... So the resolution was rejected. : 

[The proposition was introduced in the Senate the fol- 
lowing day, and passed.] 

‘The House having passed to the special order of the 
day, and: resumed the consideration of 


THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr.. CHANDLER, of Maine, moved a reconsideration 
of the vote of Saturday on the subject of fossil salt, (on 
which the bill; as amended, imposes a duty equal to one- 
third of the duty on other salt.) 

“This motion introduced, in substance, the same debate 
which has repeatedly taken place whenever this subject 
has been under consideration. 

Messrs. REED, of Massachusetts, HOWARD, and H. 
EVERETT advocated, and Messrs. JARVIS, BLAIR, of 
Tennessee, HOFFMAN, and CRAIG opposed the re- 
consideration. 

Mr, H. EVERETT said he understood the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Buarn] to say he was opposed to 
this duty, because he was opposed to any duty on salt; 
and that, if he succeeded in rejecting the proposed duty 
On fossil salt, he should then move to strike out the duty 
on salt. Mr. E, said he thought the question now pre- 
sented was merely what were the proper relative duties 
on the two kinds of salt; that, should the gentleman suc- 
ceed in his motion to strike out the duty on salt, this on 
fossil salt would fall of course, as in terms it was pro- 
posed it should pay one-third the duty imposed on salt. 
He thought the gentleman would find himself under some 
embarrassment if the duty on fossil salt should be stricken 
out, and that on salt should be retained. He presumed 
the gentleman had no desire to exempt the one without 
exempting the other. Mr. E. thought there was much 
force in the remark of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Ruen,] that this article rested on the same princi- 
ples as that of sirup of sugar. Both might be considered 
as raw materials, cach requiring forcign capital and la- 
bor—the one to raise it from the mines, the other to grow 
the cane, and to reduce it to sirup. Both were intro- 
duced in fraud of the revenue, and of the protection of 
our manufactures; and he would add, that the judg- 
ment of the House on the one might determine his yote 
on the other. 

The question was then taken, and the motion negatiy- 
ed by yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 82, nays 93. 

So the Honse refused to reconsider, 

Mr. TAYLOR then moved to reconsider the concur- 
rence of the House in the amendment laying a duty of 
two cents a pound on raw cotton, as gentlemen from the 
South had voted against it, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to lay the motion on the table, 
but withdrew his motion at the request of 

Mr. ISACKS, who briefly stated his reasons for yoting 
against a reconsideration. 

Mr. McDUFYILE said it had been bis intention not to 
have said one word on the bill; but as the question of re- 
consideration had been made, he should vote in favor of 
it: He considered two cents a pound as mach too high for 
a revenue duty. Buthe could not agree with some of 
his colleagues. He did not intend that the rights and pri- 
vileges of South Carolina should be proscribed in that 

House. If the motion to reconsider should prevail, he 


| would ‘move a-duty of fifteen per cent., putting the ar- 


ticle of cotton owa footing with other subjects of reve: 
nue. He disclaimed and disdained any duty as a protec- 
tion. E Wee 

< Mr. WAYNE said that he had looked into some price 
currents recently received from the South, from which 
he had found that the proposed specific duty of two cents 
a pound on raw cotton would be. equiyalent.to an ad va- 
lorem duty on Brazilian cotton of forty or fifty per cent. 
He thought this much too high. He had yoted in the 
negative on the question of concurrence, and should now 
vote in favor of the reconsideration. : 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said he had voted against the 
duty when proposed. He should do the same to-day, and 
should continue to do so—not, however, on the ground 
taken by any of the gentlemen who had spoken. [He 
went against the duty altogether. He concurred in the 
general principle maintained by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, that there ought to be one uniform rate of duty;: 
as far as possible. But though they were advocates of 
free trade, they ought surely to be governed, in regulat- 
ing duties, by some regard to the laws of other countries. 
So far as the bill went to take off duties, Mr. C. was in 
favor of it; but when it went to lay them on, he should 
oppose it. He would put no higher duty on cotton here 
than was imposed in England. If their duty was six per 
cent., he would have ours the same. Mr. C. inquired 
whether cotton had any duty imposed upon it before. On 
being reminded that it was now under a duty of three 
cents a pound, he said that he should vote to put the duty 
at fifteen per cent. 

Mr. VINTON, of Ohio, said, as he had, at all times, 
sustained the protective principle, he felt himself called 
upon to assign the reasons which induced him, yesterday, 
to vote against agreeing to the amendment, When he first 
read the bill as it was reported to the House, and saw 
the article of cotton among the list of imports admitted free 
of duty, he regarded it as presenting a test question of the 
controversy so long waged between the planting interest 
on the one side, and the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests on the other. He believed, if that feature of the bill 
were retained, and should go into a law, it would settle the 
question between the North and the South in three years? 
time, and give quiet to the country; because, in his opi- 
nion, that interest would, in that time, be forced to come 
back here, and ask that very protection it now denies to 
all others. The staple products of the South, cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar, are all protected by specific duties, 
ranging from forty to seventy per cent. The two first, 
enjoying the very highest rate of duty, have been secured 
by it in the exclusive possession of the home market these 
forty years. And yet, standing behind a breastwork so 
high and firm that nothing can get over or break through 
it, they assert that, in fact, there isno protection before 
them—that they stand out in the open air; and this is 
made the justification for hurling all manner of projec- 
tiles against every branch of industry which is, im any de» 
gree, shielded by your laws. The great body of the peo. 
ple at the South believed all this. ‘hey have been told, 
over and over again, that they have no protection; that 
your laws plunder and rob them, to enrich other sections 
of the country out of their labor. ‘The delusion has been 
inculeated till it has taken deep root, and spread over the 
whole South, this side of Louisiana. Now, sit, while that 
belief prevails, it is in vain to expect the people of the. 
South will be contented, or cease to make war on the in- 
dustry of the rest of the Union. All the stores of argu- 
ment have been exhausted without effect; the South still 
denies the existing duty on cotton is any protection, and, 
on that ground, peremptorily demands a surrender of the 
protection enjoyed by all others. Under such circum- 
stances, it becomes a question that can be settled in no 
other way than by trying the contested fact by a repeal 
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of the duty.” A temporary repeal becomes necessary to 
the interests assailed; as a measure of self-defence, and 
‘they are justified in aiding the repeal on the ground of 
. gelf-preservation. . The committee which reported the 
bill proffered a trial of the contested fact, but it has been 
‘defeated by the amendment now under consideration, im- 
posing a specific duty of from thirty-five to forty per cent. 
as against that. description of cotton which would be 
brought into the country for home manufacture—a duty 
not based upon the ad valorem principle, which the South 
is ‘so urgent’ to impose on all others; but a specific duty, 
be it remembered, which will rise in value precisely as 
cotton sinks in price. He hoped the article of cotton 
would be left in the bill as it was reported, free of duty; 
and if on subjecting it to the test of experiment, it shall 
be found the duty on cotton is of no value to the planter, 
he was free to say, for one, that fact would have much 
influence with him, and he should feel himself called upon 
to review the principles by which he had been governed 
in respect to the protective policy. He was very far from 
wishing to injure the cotton-growing interest. It was one 
of the-great. and leading branches of American industry: 
as such it ought to be protected, and he was willing to 
give it protection. Indeed, he would cheerfully vote an 
absolute prohibition in its favor, and prevent so much as 
a pound of foreign cotton from ever being consumed in 
this country. But he would do that, only on condition that 
that interest would deal fairly and justly by other interests, 
as he had no doubt it would be willing to do when the 
cotton planter should become sstisfied that the protec- 
tive policy was noc a system of plunder and robbery on 
him, without any benefit to him, but that it was a shield 
as necessary to his protection as for others. Mr. V. said he 
entertained very little doubt, whatever might be said or 
pretended to the contrary, that the abolitionj of the duty 
would, in a few years, sink the value of the whole cotton 
crop ten or twenty per cent. The opening of the Ame- 
rican market to foreigners, by enlarging their market, 
would create, as its natural effect, a stimulus to the pro- 
duction of cotton abroad, in the same way that a protec- 
tive duty onan article manufactured at home, so adjusted 
as to bring it. into fair competition with the foreign fabric, 
stimulates the domestic manufacture. It is the market, 
im both cases, which encourages production. Not only 
would the cotton of Asia, of the West Indies, of Brazil, 
and South America, generally, find its way, in the course 
of trade, ‘into our markets, but a powerful impulse would 
be given to the growth of the cotton plant in Mexico, and 
especially in Texas, in. our immediate vicinity, where, 
from all accounts, it can be produced in the greatest abun- 
dance, and at less expense than, perhaps, even in the 
valley. of the Mississippi. Every one who has any ac- 
quaintance with the laws of trade, knows the superior 
value, in every country, of the home market over all 
others. A very little time will satisfy the deluded plant- 
ers of the South of the very great importance of retaining 
the exclusive possession of the home market now enjoy- 
ed by them, if that market shall be thrown open to the 
world; and it would, probably, satisfy them too of what 
he believed to be true, that no section of the Union de- 
rived so much benefit from the protective policy as the 
South. It has built up, at home, the greatest cotton 
market in the world except one, and that market is, 
every: year, growing in importance. It has built up the 
sugar: cultivation in Louisiana and Florida: that interest, 
of itself, is of almost incalculable value and magnitude. 
The sugar production has diverted into that channel a 
large amount of capital and slave labor, which would 
otherwise have gone-to swell the over-production of cot- 
ton, and depress its price, both at home and abroad. 
The demand for slave labor to carry on the sugar cul- 


from North Carolina, a few days ago, stated a very 
ant and imposing fact on this subject.” “Hi 
the opinion of ‘those at the South, well qualified:to 5 
of it, that the cultivation of sugar had added: fifty dollars 
to the value of every slave in the country.: The same- 
gentleman estimated the value of all the slave popula 
at four hundred and thirty millions of dollars, Pein 
average of two hundred dollars per head for the whole: 
It will thus be seen that the increased value givén by the 

sugar cultivation to all the slaves in the country is several 

millions over one hundred millions of dollars; and is’ one- 

third, or thirty-three and one-third per cent. added to` the 
one hundred and fifty dollars which would otherwise bé 

the average value of each slave throughout the Union. 

He would ask if the protective policy beyond the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the manufacturing villages and 
towns had caused a similar increase of the price of pro- 

perty in the other division of the Union. Had it, in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, increased the 
price of land, or the products of labor, in a correspond- 
ing.degree? He was sure it had not. 

Mr. V. said he would act on the principle. of protect- 
ing those who admitted they had protection, and wished 
its continuance; but as for those who denied they had any 
protection, and asserted they “disdained” it; and wanted’ 
none, he would take them at their word, and. withdraw 
it from them. If, for example, they who represent’ the 
iron interest, should rise up here, and declare the protec- 
tion was of no value to them, and make thata plea for 
assailing and pulling down other interests, after argu- 
ment and expostulation were exhausted, he would take 
the protection away, and put the truth of the assertion to 
the trial. Such was, unfortunately, the state of the case 
with the cotton interest; and since they who represent 
that interest tell us they ‘*despise” protection, and the 
offer has been made in this bill to give it up, he would 
help them to throw down their fences, and let all man- 
ner of trespassing animals into their fair fields; and when 
they shall come back again, as he had no doubt they. will, 
he would assist to build them up again so high and. so 
strong that nothing could break over them; provided they 
will consent to do it on the great principle of reciprocal 
justice, *‘live-and let live.” We had but one word more 
to say. If gentlemen, as they profess, desire to raise re- 
venue from cotton, he could put them inthe way of doing 
it; when it shouldbe in order, he would move to fix the 
duty at five per cent., that being the. rate at which thè 
woollens ‘and blankets worn by the slaves had been put 
by the act of the last session; and then we should get 
revenue from the duty. There was a fitness in adjusting 
the duty on the products of slave labor to the rate of duty 
paid on the imported articles used by slaves. 

Mr. BARRINGER, of North Carolina, said that he had 
moved to put this duty at two cents a pound, not exclu- 
sively on the principle of protection, but equally onthe 
principle of revenue. It was true that as this.was a raw 
material, if it was not produced in this country, it might 
be good policy to admit it free, in order'to“aid our own 
manufacturers, and to cheapen the fabric of the consumer. 
But cotton was raised in this country, and every: body 
knew the duty upon it was in a great degree nominal. 
Little or no cotton was imported, as. the domestic supply 
exceeded fourfold the demand of the home market. ‘The 
principle was true, in general, that wherever supply was 
equal to demand, and especially ‘where it exceeded’ it, 
duties, however great, did not increase the price. Ame- 
rican cotton now regulated: the cotton market in every 
part of the world. The prices at Liverpool, Havre, &c. 
were regulated by our product. Of the whole amount 


. lof cotton'‘made and consumed in the world, the American 


amounted to two-thirds, or perhaps three-fourths. ° Urn- 


tivation has greatly increased the price of all the slaves] der these. circumstances, it would and must regulate the: 


inthe country. It will be recollected that a gentleman | price: 


A duty upon it operated nominally only.: It. did 
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not increase the price of the raw material to the Ameri- 
eanmanufacturer. The only- effect was, that if we should 
be'excluded from the great:cotton: market of the world, 
we Should still have.a monopoly for our own. cotton, just 
asthe manufacturer had for. the manufactured. article. 
Whatever gave a monopoly to. one, would give the same 
monopoly to theother. And ‘the only cause that could 
do'this. was a war -with England. In that case, the pro- 
tection of the raw. and of the manufactured article would 
be mutually beneficial to manufacturer and producer. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vixron] was correct 
in his deduction that this duty was a protection. It was 
about the ordinary standard of a revenue duty, viz. twen- 
typer cent. Besides, he would like to know on which 
of the principles ordinarily advocated by that gentleman 
he would desire to exclude cotton from a protective duty, 
for the purpose of producing an importation of the article 
from the East Indies. He called upon the gentleman to 
show that he was not actuated by any personal hostility 
or. enmity toward those whose misfortune he might say it 
was to live in the Southern States. According to no sys- 
tem of morals that he ever heard of, would the conduct of 
others, however wrong it might be, afford justification to 
him in abandoning his own principles. The gentleman’s 
opposition could, so far as he perceived, be traced to no 
principle but that of retaliation (he would not say vin- 
dictive retaliation, though that, perhaps, would not be too 
strong an expression) upon those whose course might 
be considered as opposite to the interests of the gentle- 
man’s constituents. According to the doctrine of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, cotton was as fair a subject 
fora revenue duty as any other article, and a duty of two 
cents could not be called exorbitant. On the principles 
of protection, such a duty might perhaps confine the ma- 
nufacturers to the use of American cotton. But if the 
price of cotton should rise, this specific duty of two cents 
might come to be equal to an ad valorem duty of only 
ten per cent., or even less than that. Mr. B. would ap- 
peal to the gentleman from Ohio to review his course, and 
act morc in consistency with his own principles. If cer- 


tain gentlemen from the South chose, in the loftiness of 


their mind, to abandon all protection; if they chose to be 
so very maguianimious as to give up all, Mr. B. could not 
go with them, He was for putting a revenue duty on 
this Southern product; and if protection should be the 
result, he thought his constituents entitled to it, As a 
Southern man, he asked it, 1f others abandoned it out 
of magnanimity, he should not.. Ie was sent there to 
take care of his constituents, not to surrender their inte- 
rests. Wor did he secon what principle the gentleman 
from Ohio could resist the duty, unless on the naked 
principle of retaliation. 

Mr. B. EVERETT said he should vote against the re- 
consideration. He should yote against reducing the duty 
onimported cotton, for the same reason that he had vot- 
ed, and should continue to vote, against reducing the 
duty on imported cotton fabrics, In fact, the same genc- 
ral principles applied, with a great degree of similarity, 
in the two cases. When the protecting duty on cotton 
fabrics was laid, in 1816, that duty was not intended for 
the benefit of the manufacturer alone: the interest of the 
planter was also consulted. This has been controverted 
on this floor; but I know it to be true. Ido not pretend 
to speak of the motives of the Southern members who 
voted for the minimum duty on cottons in 1816, (a duty 
avowedly asked for asa prohibitory duty, ) but I know that 
the manufacturers, who petitioned for that duty, urged, 
in-favor of it, that its effect would be to shut out a fo- 
reign material, as well asa foreign manufacture. In the 
memorial of. the manufacturers of cotton in Massachu- 
setts; in 1815, it is said that-— 

‘The articles, whose: prohibition we pray for, are 
made of very inferior materials; and are manufactured in 


a-manner calculated to. deceive rather than to serve the 


reign hands on a foreign material. 


cotton. 
history, and less known than it ought to be. 
tleman from New York, [Mr. CamsRELENG, ] thoroughly. 
acquainted as he is with all these matters, had asked 
whether there was, by the existing laws, any duty on 
foreign cotton imported. I will therefore recall thé 
manner in which this duty was laid, to the recollection of 


consumer... ‘No part of the produce of the United States: 
enters into their composition: They are the work of fo- 
Yet are they thrown 
into this country in such abundance as to threaten the’ 
exclusion of its more ‘uséful and substantial manufactures 
They injuriously affect the industry, not only of the max 
nufacturing, but-of the agricultural States, and they cause 
a continual drain of specie. The prohibiting their its. 
portation, except for exportation, would, we apprehend, 
be attended with salutary effects upon the cultivators and 
manufacturers of the staple of the South.” - = 

In the report of the Committees on Commerce and Ma- 
nufactures, at the same session of Congress at which this 
duty was laid, it was expressly stated that it would be 
one of the beneficial results of fostering the cotton manu- 
facture in this country, that it would increase the con- 
sumption for American cotton. Nothing is therefore more 
certain than that, at the period when the protecting duty’ 
was laid, it was intended, as one object, to shut out India 
cotton, in the form of the fabric; and the reasons of poli- 
cy which connccted the two objects then, exist now. 

But I have other reasons for not disturbing this duty on 
Its history entitles it to respect. It is a curious 
The gen: 


the House. 
The manufacture of cotton is as old as the earliest set- 


tlements of America; not, of course, its manufacture in 


mills, and with machinery, (which is an invention of the 
last sixty years,) but the household manufacture. Nine- 
tenths of the population of the country, not merely the 
poorest portion of the inhabitants, but the substantial 
yeomanry, were from the first clothed in homespun, Cot- 
ton fabrics, it is true, were much less worn then than at 
the present day; sheetings and shirtings of that material 
were much less used; but various articles of clothing 
were made of cotton, and of cotton and woollen mixed, 
besides its use in other parts of domestic economy. Just 
before the adoption of the constitution, cotton mills were 
established in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and perhaps in other 
States. They were aided by State bounties, by the ef- 
forts of patriotic associations, and by duties laid by the 
States upon the importation of cotton fabrics. Such was 
the state of things when the constitution went into opera- 
tion in 1789; there was a very extensive household manu- 
facture of cotton, and the manufacture with machinery 
was daily increasing. 

Now, what was done by the first revenue law passed 
under the Government—the second law passed under 
the constitution? Cotton, as a raw material, was: left in 
the bill, as it went through the House of Representatives, 
among the free articles. Though a little had been raised 
in some of the Southern States, it was not known as a 
staple product, nor as an article of exportation. All the 
cotton used in the country, for household or other manu- 
factures, (except in the immediate neighborhood of those 
spots where the small quantity alluded to was produced, ) 
was imported from the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main. As the bill passed the House of Representatives, 
this foreign raw material for clothing was allowed to be 
imported duty free. It then cost about one-third of a 
dollar per pound. In the Senate, by way of amendment, 
aduty of three cents per pound was laid upon foreign 
cotton. This was done, not to encourage, but to-create 
the culture. It was purely a speculative duty. It was 
not asked for (as my constituents are compelled to ask 
the continuance of duties, on the faith of which their 
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establishments. had. been. created) 
breaking down, but it was asked for to enable the South- 
ern planters te introduce the culture of cotton. 


to. keep them from 


When:the bill came back to the House of Representa- 
tives with its amendments, the amendment: in question 
was supported: by Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, on the 
ground that ‘cotton was in contemplation,” as an article 
of produce, by the planters of South- Carolina and Geor- 
gia; and that “if good seed could:be procured, he hoped 
it might succeeds” . On this hope the duty was laid. In 
this patriotic contemplation, the first Congress laid a duty 
of about ten per cent. on the raw material of some of the 
most necessary articles of clothing~-a duty which was felt 
in every farm house and cottage from Maine to. Virginia, 
and from the sea to the mountains—a duty asked for by 
Southern. Senators and Representatives, to encourage 
Southern products. What renders more striking the 
good care which the South then took to protect her in- 
dustry, although at the expense of that of the North, in 
the present case, is, that the duties laid by the same bill 
onimported cottons were actually less than those which 
some of the States had. laid under the old confede- 
ration. Bos 

This was severely felt: by. the infant establishments for 
manufacturing cotton; and when General Hamilton, in 
December, 1791, made his celebrated report on manufac- 
tures, he stated that ‘the present duty of three cents 
per pound on the foreign raw material was undoubtedly 
avery serious impediment to the manufactures of cotton,” 
and that ‘¢a repeal of it is indispensable” to their pros- 
perity. Did the South respond to this appeal? did they 
agree to remove this ‘ serious impediment” to the manu- 
facture ofa necessary part of the clothing of the poor? an 
impediment arising from a protecting duty, asked for as 
such, by themselves, to enable them to introduce a staple 
as yet only contemplated? I find no trace of such agree- 
ment, and the duty remained. 

Let it not be thought that this was a momentary thing. 
The cotton plant was acclimated very slowly in our South- 
ern States.” Although it had. been known there as early 
as 1740, or earlier, yet, in 1784, a small quantity, of Ame- 
rican growth, which had found its way to Liverpool in a 
vessel from the United States, was seized, on the ground 
that it must have come from the Islands. In 1789, as we 
have seen, the Southern members only contemplated and 
hoped it success, as a staple product; and as late as 1794, 
when Chief Justice Jay negotiated his treaty, he inserted 
cotton with molasses, ‘sugar, coffee, and cocoa, as articles 
supposed to be all exclusively of colonial produce, which 
American vessels should not be permitted to carry from 
the United States to Europe; it not being intended to 
allow to our vessels the carrying trade between the West 
Indies and any ports but our own. It could not, accord- 
ingly, have been within the knowledge, either of Chief 
Justice Jay or the British minister, as late as 1794, that 
cotton was an article raised for exportation in this coun- 
try. But two years later than this, I find this duty still 
considered and retained asa protecting duty on cotton. 
In 1796, a memorial was presented to the House of Re- 
presentatives, from the proprietors of a cotton mill on the 
Brandywine, praying for the repeal of the duty on the raw 
material, and the increase of the duty on cotton fabrics. 

The prayer of the petitioners. was rejected by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and Manufactures, on the grounds 
that the then existing duty on the imported fabric afford- 
ed sufficient protection, ‘and that to repeal the duty 
on raw cotton imported. would be to damp the growth 
of cotton in our own country.” This committee con- 
sisted of a member. from. Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Worth. Carolina, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Virginia, 
and Maryland. These facts show.the light in which this 
duty was regarded by Southern members of Congress. 


tinued willing to lay a tax-of three cents:per.pound on 
every yard of coarse homespun. cotton cloth; nay,<upon 
the wicks of the candles by which the poor- farmer 
his family spun-and: wove this cloth, in the: Jong.:winter: 
evenings, in- order that their plantations might. whiten 
with this beautiful product. > 
riod, and after the skill of a New England mechanist had 
presented the South with the saw-gin, the duty was: pro- 
bably for.a long time of no consequence. 
present prices of the cottons of other countries, it is now 
again unquestionably protective. The gentleman from 


d 


From the last. namei 


But at the 


Georgia [Mr. Warne] told us that he had price- currents 


before him, that made a duty of two cents per pound 
amount to forty or fifty per cent. Three cents per pound 
is therefore sixty or seventy-five per cent. 
a protecting duty. The gentleman from North Carolina 


Thisis surely 


(Mr. Barrinezn] says that one-third of the consump- 


tion of Europe is of cotton not raised inthe United States, 


Our consumption is exclusively of our. native cotton. 
Why should not one-third of our consumption be of Bra- 
zilian, Egyptian, and East India cotton? There is a 
small quantity imported and wrought up even with the 
burden of the duty, enormous as it is even on the foreign 
article. A great deal more is imported and re-exported. 
It would of course stay here and be wrought ups. but for 
the duty. Sir, take off the duty, anda considerable. quani- 
tity would be imported. The freight even from the East 
Indies is not much greater than from New. Orleans. :. 

Now, it is true that some gentlemen from the South, 
on this floor, reject this duty. I would not insist upon 
their taking it against their own wishes. I would not 
proceed on what the gentleman from North Carolina calls 
vindictive motives. I would not take this duty from 
them, because they propose and endeavor to take our 
protecting duties from us. But if they did not want it, I 
would not force them to have it. If the South was unani- 
mous, whatever I might think of their policy, I should 
be disposed to let them have their own way. -But they 
are not unanimous. Louisiana wishes the continuance: of 
this duty. With that State the part of the country where 
I live carries on a commerce advantageous to us, and pro- 
fitable, I hope, të them. They take our manufactures, 
our fish, our oil. We take their sugar and their cotton. 
The interchange is mutually beneficial. We are satis- 
fied with it on both sides. We want no change. < The 
cotton is cheap enough: ten cents per pound is. little 
enough; and so is six anda quarter for the yard of cloth 
made from it. I will not lend a hand to the trying of any 
experiments to make them cheaper. These interests 
arc too vast to try experiments. The annual value of the 
cotton fabrics of the United States is 32,000,000 dollars, 
a sum equal to the value of the cotton crop. I wonder 
that gentlemen, who consider how cheap the various 
articles manufactured are, should wish to tamper with it. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BARRINGER] 
said the duty on cotton was nominal, and added: nothing 
to the price. And what, I ask, does a duty of seven and 
a half cents per square yard add to the price’ of an article 
that sells for six anda quarter? We do not want the duty 
to add to the price of that class of fabrics. “We want it to 
keep the market steady; to keep out foreign trash ‘sold 
at auctions; to prevent great fiuctuation. And itis want- 
ed for the raw material as well as for the fabric. If the 
whole South wished the duty removed on their staple, I 
would gratify them: though in. three years they would 
feel the difference, to their cost. But when a large part 
of the South ask to haye: it kept on, I will not agree to 
repeal it. On the contrary, if any gentleman will move 
to putit back to three cents, he shall have my vote. 

Mr. HALL, of North Carolina, made some remarks, 
but what they were,-or.on which side, cannot be stated, 
as not one word was audible at our reporter’s table. w 


They prove that, at least for seven years, the South con-| Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said that he should 
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‘vote. against. the. reconsideration. - He was unwilling to 
disturb the duty as it now stood, and’ should vote against 
any reduction of it. He did ‘not consider that duty as 
sanctioning, by any fair inference, the policy. of protec- 
tion... That policy, according-to:the general understand- 
ing, was comparatively modern. It had. not commenced 
{ilt1816.: But this..duty on cotton was of old standing, 
and had been laid:long before.. If. its effect should now 
be to. produce protection to the raw material, he thought 
they of. the: South were entitled to it on the ground of, 
seniority.. They had aright to plead something like an 
act of limitation. 
„Mr. BURD observed that the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Viwrox] had said, that if gentlemen from the South 
were not willing to protect themselves, he would help 
them to throw down the fence. Mr. B. would act upon 
a higher rule. He would endeavor to do as he would be 
done by. ‘The gentleman had ‘said, let the foreigner 
come in, and the House would see their need of protec- 
tection, and they would come and petition for it; and 
that then the gentleman would grant it to them. Mr. B. 
thought the House ought to be governed by no such mo- 
tive. However just retaliation might be towards ene- 
mies, he could not view the people of the South as enemies, 
and he was not willing to retaliate upon his brethren. 1f 
they were deluded, he was sorry for it, but could not help 
it. He should be pleased to see them protected. He 
hoped their views would soon become more correct; and 
that they would view those measures as just and beneficial 
which they now erroneously believed to be grinding them 
to the dust. Mr. B. thought they were wholly mistaken; 
he did not consider them as oppressed at all. He was a 
friend to the protective system, and was decidedly in favor 
of continuing the discriminating policy. He hoped the 
IHouse would not reconsider. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, said that, lest it might be 
thought that all the cotton-growing States were of one 
opinion as to this duty, he wished to say a few words. 
He found that the most southern State in the Union was 
in favor of the protective policy, while the most eastern 
was the advocate of free trade, while the States between 
were some of one opinion, and some of the other. For 
himself, he had always been of one and the same opinion. 
He had fought to. win our liberties, and after they were 
won, he had always held that our country ought to be in- 
dependent as well as frees and that this would never be 
the case until we were able to work up the raw material 
of our own raising, and to sell in its manufactured state to 
foreigners. Then the country would be not only free, 
but independent, Mr. T. had not changed his opinion: 

‘and he held himself bound to say in his place, speaking, 
as he did, for the State of Louisiana, that she considered 
the duty on cotton.as a great thing, What would be the 
condition of the planters there if it should be taken off? 
They had the finest cotton country in the world hanging 
just above them on the Red river, and the removal of the 
duty could not but be attended with the most serious in- 
jury. He was not for letting all Texas into our market. 
Let Texas hunt outa market for herself, as Louisiana had 
todo. Letus keep the home market for ourselves. We 
ought to proceed on the same principles as every cautious 
and economical family did. They looked first after them- 
selves, and then helped their neighbors. He asked, who 
came first to the New Orleans market? The American 
merchant. Who gave the best price? The American 
merchant, He had often heard of the price declining, 
but-never of its rising. By our present policy, an amount 
of eight. or nine millions of dollars was secured to the 
American planter, Was this nothing? He thought it 
was something. And he hoped it would not be given up. 

If, however, any State wished herself excluded from 
this benefit, he was for granting her the privilege. He 
might he mistaken, but: he hoped Louisiana would be 


treated as -well.as ‘the other States. He had heard no- 
thing said about-touching the duty on tobacco; and why 
reduce it on cotton?..The duty on tobacco was merely 
nominal, but Mr. T: was-far from asking to have it taken 
off. This, however, he would say;.that if cotton mustgo, 
tobacco must go with it. ; 

Mr. DAVIS, of. Massachusetts, said he-should vote for 
the reconsideration, and this on very obvious principles. 
The Committee of the Whole and the House had denied 
to the manufacturing interest a protection above 20 per 
cent. And it was a principle recognised as sound by the 
South, that the raw material ought not to be taxed higher 
than the manufactured article. Now he asked gentle- 
men for the same rule on cotton as they had applied to 
cotton goods. Ninety thousand bales of cheap cotton had 
been imported in one year, costing from 4 to 6 cents. 
Now let gentlemen go to the foreign market, and. assess 
the price there, not here. This East India cotton cost in 
India only 4 cents. A specific duty of 2 cents amounted 
to 50 percent. Yet manufactured cotton was to be put 
at 20 per cent., while the raw material was at 50. Was 
that the gentleman’s way of equalizing duties? Besides, 
this duty was specific. But when the manufacturer asked 
for a square yard duty, no such thing must be heard of. 
It was unjust; it was deceptive; it was defrauding the 
public. Why did not all this apply to a specific duty on 
cotton? He invited gentlemen to preserve some little 
consistency. When he looked at the planting interests, 
he found them all protected. Coal, cotton, flour, tobac- 
co; all were protected by high duties: Manufactured 
tobacco was covered by a duty of 10 cents a pound; 
flour by a duty of 50 cents the cwt.; and coal by a duty 
of 6 cents the bushel. These were the staples of the 
country; every one of them protected in the amplest 
manner. And the Southern gentlemen came forward and 
cried out loudly against the protecting policy, and even 
insisted that it was a just cause for dividing the Union. 
They had had the benefit of all these high duties, and 
now, forsooth, they despised protection. The gentleman 
from South Carolina said that he had despised this duty for 
protection. It was time this thing was understood. The 
gentleman from South Carolina had said that this was a 
revenue duty. The time had now come which Mr. D. 
had long predicted. They had at length arrived at a test 
question on revenue. Mr. D. asked whether a duty was 
a revenue duty merely because it was assessed, or because 
it actually produced revenue. Which of these two senses 
was the truc one? Which addressed itself to common 
sense? Mr. D. maintained that no duty was a revenue 
duty unless it produced revenue—unless it brought.mo- 
ney into the treasury. If gentlemen would look to. the 
table of imports, they would find that the treasury had 
realized from this duty of three cents a pound on raw 
cotton, some three or four, or at most five thousand dol- 
lars. Yet the gentleman from South Carolina got up, and 
gravely told the House that it was a revenue duty... What 
character of revenue had it? Let not the House be-de- 
ccived by names. Revenue meant money. What was it 
levied for? Why was the duty put at 20 percent.? Would 
gentlemen call it a revenue duty because it equalized re- 
venue? They must know that a duty of 20 per cent. 
would raise revenue on some articles, but more on others. 
This was the doctrine of Mr. Huskisson. He had said 
that in England 15 per cent. was enough. Why? Be- 
cause in England that was protection. So was the duty 
of three cents a pound on cotton. If it should be put at 
20 per cent., it would not be with a view to enrich the 
treasury. It would be imposed for protection. Let things 
have their right names. A duty was not either moré-or 
less a revenue measure, for being made equal to the duty 
on other articles. Mr. D. protested against considering 
this as a revenue duty, as being a false assumption. It was 
no revenue duty at all, 
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Mr. D: said he was willing to treat gentlemen on the 
other side of the Potomac as fairly as others, but he was 
not willing that they should have a protection of 50 per 
cent. on raw cotton, and then stand on this floor and deny 
to the North a protection over 20 per cent. on the manu- 
factured article. , 

‘He would say to the gentleman, go on. Proceed with 
your ‘system, till you have stopped every cotton mill in 
the country. Was it for revenue? And how would they 
‘paisé a revenue when they had stopped all the manufac- 
tures? The position was an absurdity. He could call it 
by no other name. Mr. D. should therefore vote for the 
reconsideration, and for putting raw cotton on the same 
footing as the corresponding article. He would do this, 
and he would do no more. He protested against that 
love for British systems of revenue which seemed so power- 
fully to have smitten the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Camprrrene.] Hedid not know why that House 
should always be called upon to imitate England; or what 
authority British statutes had as precedents on this side of 
the water. Let us do our own business in our own way. 
But let it ever be remembered that the protecting policy 
was a system, and must be treated asa system. It wasa 
system that would work great good if properly regulated. 
But unless it was treated as a system, it must inevitably 
fail, and fail entirely. 

Mr. WILDE here rose to explain, and reply, but owing 
to his great distance from the reporter’s seat, and the 
noise and confusion of the hall, he was only heard at in- 
tervals. He was understood to say that the Committee 
of Ways and Means had reported a bill by which cotton 
was to be free of duty. 

They had been induced to do so, because, while they 
were rapidly reducing the duties on manufactured cotton 
down to the revenue standard, they were told that to re- 
tain a high duty on the raw material would be very inju- 
rious to the manufacturers, and that, if they reduced the 
one duty, they must reduce the other. They had accord- 
ingly put cotton free of all duty, believing that the planters 
would not be exposed to any great danger from foreign 
competition. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Davis] was mistaken as to the amount of revenue pro- 
duced by the existing duty. Instead of three or four 
thousand dollars, it was over ten thousand. 

Here Mr. W. made some explanations about cotton from 
the Rio Brasos, which were not distinctly heard or under- 
stood by the reporter. With respect to the * protecting 
duty” on cotton, about which so much was said, it ought 
to be remembered that when the duty of three cents 
a pound was originally laid, the price of cotton was 75 
cents a pound, and consequently the protection amount- 
ed to 4 per cent. In 1795, when the cotton gin was 
invented, cotton enjoyed little or no protection, in con- 
sequence of the long time it required to free it from the 
seed. But that most useful invention did more to protect 
it than all other things put together. In 1802, in a town 
im Georgia, which now shipped 100,000 bales of cotton 
annually, it was a rare thing to see a wagon load of cotton. 
Tobacco was the great staple. The omission of tobacco 
in the bill reported by the committee was accidental; and 
if any gentleman would move to make tobacco free, Mr. 
W. was understood to say that such a proposition should 
have his vote. And gentlemen would find that represen- 
tatives from the tobacco country would not oppose it. 
Mr. W: was in favor of the reconsideration. He thought 
two cents too much; and as to leaving it at three cents a 
pound, he would rather vote to take the duty off entirely. 
He should think, however, a revenue duty of 15 or 20 
pet cent. quite fair. 

Mr. WAYNE remonstrated against the unnecessary con- 
sumption of time in this debate. ‘That House was trifling 
with the expectations of the people, in thus discussing a 
bill which, it must be obvious to all, could not be put in 


any shape to ensure its passage. Under this “persuasion, 
he had said nothing yesterday, but had: silently ve 
against the imposition of this two cent duty.“-He 
dered it as entirely too high, and was not willing“ to èx- 
pose himself to the reproach of voting a high protecting’ 
duty on his own staple, while he was opposing the doc: 

trine of protection generally. 
sachusetts [Mr. Davis] had, he thought, treated” them 
with perfect fairness, save in one particular. 
desire of South Carolina that no product of the South 


dq. 


e con 


The gentleman from Mas- 
It was thë 


should be shielded from competition, except by a reyéš 
nue duty; and if the gentleman from Massachusetts would 


look at the price of foreign cotton, he would perceive 


that a duty might be imposed which would in fact pro- 


duce nothing to the treasury, and yet might be a revenue 


duty. If a duty was put at the same rate with other du- 
ties imposed for revenue, it would not follow that it was 
a protective duty, even though it might produce no reve- 
nue at all. What was the actual fact? Let a duty of one 
cent, or a cent and a half, be imposed on foreign cotton. 
That upon the prices abroad would not be more than 25 
per cent. Mr. W. was told that the foreign material 
might be brought to this country at a freight of one cent 
a pound. Wow then could the duty be a-protection? — 

He heard the gentleman say that the cotton that came 
in would be a poorer article. That was very true; but 
its being a poorer article would not prevent the manufac 
turer from making it up into the same goods as now ‘came 
into the country made from this very cotton, and sold 
well in the market. He was aware that the object of the 
manufacturers was to keep the trade as it now stood, and 
to prevent fluctuations in the market. Mr. W. did not 
say that a very large amount of foreign wool would come 
in; yet as the country made, at present, but very little 
cotton goods, but of coarse cotton, the importation would 
increase the manufactures of that description. ‘The ma- 
nufacturing interest wanted to keep things as they were. 
But he begged them to allow the South to be consistent 
if it chose to be so. She asked a reduction of the pro~ 
tection now enjoyed. And while he heard some gentle- 
men say that they were out of their senses, in wishing to 
take off the duty, he maintained that it was quite as great 
madness for the manufacturers to impose on the South a 
heavy protecting duty on their own raw material. One 
gentleman had told the House that the South was not 
united in this wish—that Louisiana was for retaining the 
duty. Tc knew this. He expected it; as of course Lou- 
isiana was not united with the South Atlantic Stateson 
any point. Her representatives dare not give up this 
duty, lest they should commit themselves to do the same 
thing with respect to sugar. The venerable gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Tuomas] had said that there was 
a vast cotton country above them just going to be opened, 
Very true. And that was precisely the reason why the 
duty should be put low. That country would and mast 
come into the cotton markets, and the price of cotton 
would range from 6 to 9 cents. 7 EE 

The cotton interest looked ahead; they saw their fate; 
they were willing to mect it. Rat they hoped that. the 
reduction of the protective system would prove an eqni- 
valent. P 

Mr. BURD, of Pennsylvania, said he was opposed to 
the reconsideration of the vote, and to the reduction of 
the duty on cotton. The old rule ought to be practised 
and observed, of “do unto others as you would wish 
others should do unto you.” I-do not practise upon the 
system of morals suggested by the gentlemen across the ; 
way. It may be just to retaliate on an enemy; but it is 
always good policy to place your adversary in the wrong, 
enemy or not. The inhabitants of the Southern States E 
consider as brethren, not asenemics. If they differ from 
as, [am willing to concede that they think they are right. 
We conceive they are under a delusion, and that a few 
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“years. will convince -them. that. they are. For one E shall 
never abandon the. policy of protecting the domestic in- 
* dustry ofthe country. ‘The South have been foremost in 
the policy, and have found and now experience the bene- 
“ficial effects of it. I contend for the duty, not caring 

whether the.Southern : planter requires it or not, but as a 


_opart of agreat system which has in a great measure made 


“as independent of foreign manufactures, and which will, 
vif-persisted in, render. us entirely so. To abandon the 
discriminating principle in protecting our own industry, 
would, in my humble opinion, be wretched policy, and 
“what, for one, I never will agree to. I therefore shall 
yote against the reconsideration. 

. After some explanation between Messrs. WAYNE and 
DAVIS, as to personal consistency, Mr. W. again remon- 
strated. against wasting time upon this bill: every body 
knew it could not pass; and he hoped the House would 
hasten through the amendments, that another bill might 
be introduced that should bring harmony and healing on 
its wings. 

Mr. DAVIS explained, in reply to Mr. WILDE, as to 
the amount of revenue arising from the three cent duty. 
The actual amount of money received from it at the trea- 
sury, as appeared by the official returns, was $541. 

Before any question was taken, a motion for adjourn- 
ment prevailed. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 
SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands; reported a bill to extend the provisions of the act 


ie -of the 3d of March, 1807, entitled ‘An act to prevent 


settlements being made on lands ceded to the United 
States, until authorized by law;” which bill having been 
twice read, 

“Mr. WICKLIFFE handed to the Chaira letter from 
the Secretary of War, showing the necessity of this bill, 
to guard against a project on foot for organizing a com- 
pany at Rock island, to take possession of the Jead mines 
west of the Mississippi, upon which the law for the re- 
moval of intruders, in itsjpresent form, would not operate. 
The object of this bill was merely to extend the autho- 
rity of the United States over its unappropriated land, 
wherever situated. Mr. W., foreseeing no objection to 
the bill, asked that it be now ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 

Mr. DUNCAN regretted to have been obliged to differ 
with the majority of the Committee on the Public Lands 
who. had reported this bill. It did not, in his opinion, meet 
the views of the Government, and must fall short of the 
expectations of its friends in the committee. He object- 
ed to reviving a law which had remained near forty years 
a dead letter on the statute books; an act which had ne- 
ver, and could never be enforced. Public opinion had 
long since fixed the seal of reprobation upon any attempt 
to punish individuals for settling or trespassing, as it is call- 
ed, upon the public lands. Suitsjhad often been brought 
under this act, and the result had universally been, that 
the Government paid the cost. le was in favor of ex- 
tending the power to the President to lease the mines 
west of the Mississippi on the same terms that those east 
of that river are now leased. Such a policy would receive 
the sanction of the people; would produce a Jarge reve- 
nuc; and be the means of preserving the timber, and of 
husbanding all the resources of the country. f . 

Hè was opposed to the bill on account of the impossi- 
bility of enforcing it, the principles it contained, and the 
vexation and violence which he thought would certainly 
ensue if an attempt should be made to enforce it, under 
the policy now pursued in relation to the mines east of 
the river. He said it was in the power of the Govern- 


and when that: country is offered for sale, which must 
soon be done, it would command a high price, after hay- 
ing paid, in rents received from the mines, largely more 
than the original cost of the whole country. He was not 
very favorable to the leasing system; it would be much 
better to sell. these mines as soon as -possible; and the 
Committee on the Public Lands agreed with him on that 
subject, and had reported a bill for selling all the mineral 
lands east of the Mississippi. But one thing is certain, 
that the enterprising citizens of that country cannot be 
kept out of this newly acquired territory; and it was a 
question now to be settled, whether we should admit 
every good citizen, or, by attempting to exclude all, only 
rt those who are independent of, and will disregard 
all law. 

Mr. WICKLIFTE briefly replied, insisting on the ex- 
pediency of legislating on the subject, and leaving the 
question of the execution of the law to those on whom it 
would devolve. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading’. 

Mr. PLUMMER, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which the subject had been referred, reported 
a bill granting to the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, Illinois, and Alabama, a quantity of land 
for purposes of internal improvement. 

Mr. P. said, in presenting this bill to the consideration 
of the House, he had no disposition to attempt an argu- 
mentin favor of its provisions, which seemed to meet with . 
the general approbation of the members. Justice to the 
new States demands its passage; and so sensible are all par- 
ties ofthe equity of its provisions, that no one, from what- 
ever quarter of the Union he comes, whether from an old or 
new State, will, I trust, be found to raise his voice in op- 
position. Instead of making a formal report, it has been 
deemed advisable to make a brief verbal statement of 
facts in reply to the call made on the committee by the 
House. I am anxious to make that statement at this time, 
because of the impracticability of our being able, in con- 
sequence of the advanced period of the session, to consi- 
der the subject again, separated from, and unconnected 
with, the bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the several States according to their 
federal representative population, which has passed the 
other branch of the Legislature. 

The Committce on the Public Lands, by whose order this 
bill was reported, were instructed, by a resolution of the 
House of the 14th of December, to inquire whether any 
of the States had received donations of land from the 
General Government for the purpose of making roads, 
bridges, canals, and improving watercourses; the quan- 
tity of land received by each State; and into the expedi- 
ency of granting to such of the new States as have re- 
ceived no portion ofthe public domain for such purposes, 
a quantity of land equal to that granted to the other States, 
to be applied to objects of internal improvement within 
their respective limits. I find, on examination, that there 
has been granted by the General Government to the State 
of Ohio, nine hundred and twenty-two thousand nine hune 
dred and thirty-seven acres; to the State of Indiana, three 
hundred and eighty-four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-eight acres; to the State of Ulinois, four hundred 
and eighty thousand acres; and to the State of Alabama, 
four hundred thousand acres of land, for the purposes of 
internal improvement, viz. making roads, bridges, canals, 
and improving navigable streams within the limits of those 
States. No grants of land have ever becn made for the 
purposes of internal improvement, to the States of Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, or Missouri. These are all the new 
States in which the General Government has exercised 
ownership over the waste and unappropriated lands 
within their respective limits. Without entering into any 


ment agent to protect. the timber and mines from waste; [argument in favor of a system of internal improvement, 
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e General Government; and | portion of its banks are annually-overflow “a disti 
ion: as tothe propriety or po- -from one to three miles from the main riv: 

The river Homochitto empties into the: Mi 
waters a rich and fertile part of the State;it.can‘ 
navigable a distance of fifty miles, five months inthe: 
at the estimated expense of four thousand dollars. 

Pearl river rises in the Choctaw country, and. empties 
in the Gulf of Mexico, through. Lakes Borgne and: Pont- 
chartrain. It has been navigated by steamboats, in high. 
water, as far up as Jackson, the seat of Government of 
the State, five hundred miles from its mouth. It is -esti- 
mated that it can be made navigable, on- the rise.of the. 
water, say six months inthe year, for twenty. thousand 
dollars. “With the exception of a raft about. forty. miles 
above the head of tide water, there are no obstructions 
excepting projecting trees and timber from the banks. 

Pascagoula river is formed by the junction of Leaf and 
Chickasawhay, in the eastern part of the State, and empties: 
into the Gulf of Mexico. It is navigable its whole length, 
sixty miles.’ Leaf and Chickasawhay can be made naviga- 
ble, the former one hundred and ‘thirty miles, and. the 
latter one hundred and sixty miles, for boats of one hun- 
dred tons, for the sum of eight thousand dollars. 

About seventy miles below the line dividing the States 
of Tennessee and Mississippi, there is a bayou or’ pass, 
which makes out of the Mississippi river into. the water-of 
the Yazoo. This pass seems to be an anomaly-in nature. 
It puts out of the Mississippi immediately into. a small Jake 
called the Horse-shoe, from its form. The distance from 
the lake to the entrance of the pass on the opposite side 
is about eight miles. It is a remarkable fact that the cur- 
rent between the lake and the Mississippi river, during 
the portion of the summer when the river is low, runs a 
counter course from the lake to the Mississippi. After 
making its way through a rich and fertile region of coun- 
try, now in the possession of the Chickasaw and Choctaw 
tribes of Indians, for about forty miles, it unites with the 
waters of Cold Water, and the left branch of the Yazoo. 
Its average width is about thirty yards. . The- channel. is 
of sufficient depth for steamboat navigation during the 
whole year. There is no historical account of its having 
been known to the French or Spaniards. It seems, how- 
ever, from some traditionary accounts of the Chickasaws, 
to have been known a long time to the Indian hunter, 

The first knowledge which the whites had. of its:con- 
necting itself through the. Yazoo again with the Mississip- 
pi, or of its being navigable, was, asI have been credibly 
informed, ascertained accidentally, by a circumstance 
which I will relate. Many years ago a flat boat loaded 
with produce, descending the Mississippi river in time ef 
high water, was thrown by the current out of the main 
channel into this pass. When the commander of the boat 
discovered his mistake, it was too late to force his broad- 
horn* against'the current back into the main channel. In 
consequence of the overflow of the swamp, the crew were 
unable to land and reconnoitre the country, or. abandon 
their boat. As the only alternative, he concluded to float 
upon the current, and trust to Providence for a ‘safe deli- 
yerance, under the hope tbat it was only.an ordinary. cut 
off, which would take him back into the Mississippi river 
again. After Hoating by way of the pass, the Cold Water 
and Yazoo, through the interior of the uninhabited part of 
the now State of Mississippi, for hundreds of miles, they 
found themselves, to their astonishment, again floating on 
the bosom of the waters of that majestic river they had 
left some two or three weeks previously, and joyfully pro- 
ceeded on their way to New Orleans, the place of their 
destination. ons Pee 

In consequence of obstructions in the pass, it can only 
be navigated.in time of high water. A Mr. Bell, a highly 
respectable and intelligent citizen of Mississippi, who re- 


nated. 
T'was willing that the Legislatures of the several States 
should have been left to designate the particular objects 
` to which the proceeds should be applied, but’a majority 
of the committee preferred that they should be designated 
in the act making the grant. The improvements of the 
navigation of watercourses, named in the bill within the 
State I have the honor of representing, would, by en- 
~hancing the value of the adjacent lands belonging to the 
General Government, add to the national treasury, and 
_thus benefit all of the States: the same remark is applica- 
ble to the other States named in the bill. I hoped to have 
been able to lay before the House the report of a board 
-of civil engineers, who, in 1829, examined all the streams 
within the State of Mississippi named in the bill, under 
the authority of the Legislature, for the purpose of show- 
ing the practicability of making them navigable, but in 
this I have been disappointed. 

The 'Tombigbee river, the western branch of the Mo- 
bile waters, is a desirable portion of the northeastern part 
of the State Lrepresent. Upwards of one hundred miles 
of this stream, within the State of Mississippi, is suscep- 
tible of being made navigable for steamboats six months 
in the year, at an estimated expense of ten thousand dol- 
lars, The Yazoo river rises in the Chickasaw country, 
in the northern part of the State, and, after a meandering 
course of three hundred miles through the most fertile 
lands and delightful. part of ‘the State, empties into the 
Mississippi a little above the thirty-second degree of north 
Jatitade. It has been navigated by steamboats one hun- 
dred and sixty miles from its mouth. There are some 
obstructions to the navigation of the Yazoo, such as logs 
in the channel, and overhanging timber on the banks. It 
is estimated that the expense of removing the obstructions 
will not exceed two thousand dollars. 

The Big Black river runs in the northern part of the 
State, between the waters of the Tombigbee and Yazoo, 
and empties into the Mississippi a little below the thirty- 
second degree of north latitude. ‘rhe average width is 
forty yards, and the water from six to twenty-five fect 
deep in the driest season of the year. The only obstruc- 
tions Lo steamboat navigation are logs in the channel, and 
projecting timber from the banks. It is estimated that it 
could be made navigable for steamboats six months, and 
for keelboats nine months of the year, two hundred and 
ninety miles fromits mouth, including the meanderings 
of the river, for the sum of fifteen thousand dollars. 
Steamboats have ascended, in time of high water, as high 
as fifty miles, and keelboats much higher. Flat boats 
bound to New Orleans, loaded with cotton, in high wa- 
ter, descend it annually. froma distance- of two hundred 

miles from its mouth. It is'a sluggish stream, and a great. 
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as;.during the present season, piloted several boats 
through the pass into the. Yazoo, in perfect. safety. The 
obstructions. to the free navigation. of the pass, in low 
water, consist of timber. standing in the main ` channel, 
logs, driftwood; and in some. places rafts. The whole 
expense of making the pass navigable for boats of all de- 
“ “scriptions, is estimated at asum not exceeding ten thou- 

-gand.-dollars. In 1828, the Legislature of Mississippi 
authorized the Governor to. employ a civil engineer to 
examine the pass, and he madea favorable report, accom- 
panied with an estimate of the expense, which I am unable 
at this time to refer to. 

No part of the land on this stream has yet been offered 
forsale. An appropriation of money by the General Go- 
vernment,.or a donation of land sufficient to make this 
pass navigable, would enhance the value of the land to ten 
times. the amount of the sum appropriated. It would also 
be of incalculable benefit to the States of Missouri, Hli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, who sup- 
ply the planters of Mississippi with the products of their 
soil, to be able to run their boats into the interior of the 
richest, most fertile, and densely populated part of the 
State. 

There has been much controversy upon the subject of 
the powers of Congress to make improvements in the in- 
terior of the country. Iam aware the doctrine has been 
held by a respectable portion of the politicians of the 
country, and by those with whom I have been associated 
on most of the great national questions, that, although 
they had the power to improve the seaboard, by widening 
channels, erecting breakwaters, and cleaning out harbors, 
they could not, constitutionally, make similar appropria- 
tions for the improvement of the navigable streams in the 
interior of the other States. But J trust that those who 
are the strictest in their construction of the constitution, 
will not carry their State rights doctrines so far as to deny 
the power of Congress to relinquish to the new States a 
portion of the lands to which they are entitled, by virtue 
of their sovereignty, and to which they would still be en- 
titled, but for the fact of their having, by their own act, 
disclaimed all right and title thercto, and relinquished the 
same to the General Government. Five-cighths of all the 
land in the State of Mississippi is held and owned by the 
General Government. It is not my intention to enter into 
a discussion of the merits of the bill, but I beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to the language of the Le- 
gislature of the State 1 have the honor of representing, in 
their numerous memorials to Congress on this subject. 1 
have not been favored with copies of them for presenta- 
tion, nor do I find any record of their ever having been 
presented. I find them among my collection of legislative 
documents. 

(Mr. P. here read extracts fromeundry memorials of the 
Legislature of Mississippi, on the subject; after which, the 
bill was twice read, and committed. ] 


DUTIES ON HARDWARE. 


Mr. HORN moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of repealing so 
much of the act of Congress, passed the 14th of July, 1832, 
entitled ‘An act to alter and amend the several acts im- 
posing duties on imports,” as provides that certain arti- 
cles therein mentioned shall not be imported ata less rate 
of duty than would have been chargeable upon the raw 
material, constituting the chief value if imported in an un- 
manufactured state. 

_ The question being put, to agree to the said resolution, 
it was ascertained that a quorum did not vote. 

A motion was then made by Mr. FITZGERALD that 
there be a call of the House; which motion was disagreed 
to: when, to ascertain the presence of a quorum, a mo- 


eg at the point where the pass makes-out of the river, |tion was made by -Mr.. WICKLIFFE that the Houge do 


adjourn; which was decided in the negative: Yeas 8, 
nays 123. 

Mr. HORN said that, if the object of the resolution 
was understood, he believed that there would be no ob- 
jection toit.. Believing, himself, that no bill on the ge- 
neral subject of the tariff would -pass-at this session, he 
knew it to be indispensable that some bill should pass in 
relation to the subject of this resolution. . Without some 
such legislation, the utmost confusion must prevail in the 
collection of the revenue, and that in fact the law, as it 
now stands, cannot be executed. He understood that ap- 
plication had been made to the Treasury Department to 
know if any construction could be there given to the law, 
which would remedy its objectionable and impracticable 
provisions, and that an answer had been returned that.no 
construction could be given to the law, but that which 
the act bears on its face. Satisfied that the framers of 
the act of July last never intended it to have the opera- 
tion to increase the existing duties three or fourfold, as 
it does, he hoped the resolution would be agreed to with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. DEARBORN confirmed, in substance, the state- 
ment of Mr. Horn. He was himself satisfied that the 
provision of law, referred to in this resolution, was not 
only onerous in itself, but could not be executed. He 
presented to the House a letter from the Comptroller of 
the Treasury on the subject, sustaining his views of the 
necessity of an immediate amendment of the act of July 
14, 1832, which was read at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG spoke to the same. effect. He 
instanced the case of a common utensil, a frying pan, for 
example, the parts of which were composed of iron, of 
different descriptions, paying different duties, and paying 
those duties by weight. Under the act which was to go 
into operation on the 4th of next month, every package 
of such goods must be opened, weighed, valued, &c., in 
such a manner as to defy the ingenuity of all the collec- 
tors in the country to carry it into effect. Even if a ge- 
neral tariff bill should pass at this session, (as he hoped it 
would, ) a special act would be necessary to remedy this 
difficulty, before the law of July could go into operation. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said, if the amendment suggested 
was necessary, he desired to see it made ina proper man- 
ner. Let it be done by way of amendment to the gene- 
ral tariff bill. With this view he moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG said that, if a tariff bill passed, it 
would not go into operation before September next, and 
the existing Jaw, which is to take effect on the 4th of 
March, would, if not amended, produce a sad state of 
things. 

The motion to lay the resolution on the table was ne- 
gatived: Yeas 44, nays 108. 

Aftera few further observations from Mr. DEARBORN 
and Mr. STEWART, 

The previous question was demanded by Mr. SPEIGHT; 
sustained by the House, and carried, and the resolution 
was agreed to without a division. 

The hour of one having arrived, the House proceeded 
to the orders of the day, and took up 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

The question pending was on the reconsideration of 
the duty of two cents a pound on raw cotton. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, of North Carolina, was opposed to the 
reconsideration. He was not an advocate for the duty on 
the article, because he was opposed to the whole protec- 
tion system, internal improvements, and all, on principle. 
Inasmuch, however, as the duty had been agreed to by 
the House, he was opposed to reconsidering it. . 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, thought the remarks 
of the gentleman from North Carolina impugned the mo- 
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session of the home market? And what is tha 
tection? Does any friend of manufactutes ás 
thing more? Do not the manufacturers seek” afte 
same thing? He would repeat what the gentleman f 
Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] yesterday: said, that genth 
men must not think to mislead us by names, and get pro- 
tection under one appellation, and then’ deny the same 
thing to: others by changing its name. LM 

Mr. V. said he must be permitted to say to his friend: 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Evererr,] that he was-a better 
and meeker man than himself. He [Mr.‘V.] would not 
consent to hold up the shield of protection to those who 
persisted in dealing out blows upon his constituents. Hë 
had heard that gentleman on other occasions describe to 
this House, with great effect, what the protective policy 
had done; the towns and villages it had called into being; 
the thousands of looms and spindles it had put in motion; 
the millions of capital it had invited into investment, giv- 
ing bread and employment to thousands of people. His 
heart had sickened within him at the recital of these 
things, which ought to excite no other emotion than pride 
in an American bosom. We must be permitted to say to 
the gentleman that the signs of the times admonish us that 
the day is not far off when they who will not consent to 
save themselves will find the magnanimity of others will 
fail them. He (Mr. V.] denied that he acted-on the prine 
ciple of retaliation. He said, if a blow was given -bim, 
and he struck back again, he called that selfdefence;:and 
if the return blow was a little the hardest, he did not 
know that he should give himself much trouble about 
that. He stood there to protect his constituents; and if 
their interests were unreasonably and unjustly assailed by 
any other interest, he would expostulate and reason the 
case with the assailants, as had been done with the oppo- 
nents of domestic industry. When reason and expostula- 
tion failed, he would, in the last resort, lay them by the 
heels who attempted to lay his constituents by the heels. 
He wholly disclaimed all retaliation and vindictive feelings; 
but he should vote to make cotton free of duty, insor- 
row and sadness, such as he should feel on administering 
calomel to a bilious patient, with the hope it would in 
time restore him to health. For, until the delusion now 
prevalent at the South, that it experiences nothing but 
injury from the protective policy, 1s removed, the coun- 
try will be agitated, and no branch of industry dependent 
upon that protection can enjoy a moment’s safety 1or 
repose, 

Mir. BARRINGER admitted that, though the proposed 
duty on cotton was laid for revenue, it might operate in- 
cidentally as protection. : 

Mr, H. EVERETT said that, having yesterday, with only 
two or three of his tariff friends, voted against the amend- 
ment, he desired to state the reason of that vote, and of 
the one he should now give. His individual opinion 
was then, and he had not changéd it, that the duty pro- 
posed was not only a protection, but a valuable, if nota 
necessary protection to the cotton planters. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BaDRineen] seemed to 
take it for granted that it was only a revenue duty—a du- 
ty of twenty per cent. It is true that, on cotton costing 
ten cents per pound, it was only a duty of twenty per 
cent.; but on the foreign cotton, which would ‘come in 
competition with the upland, costing four cents, it isa du- 
ty of fifty per cent. This was in fact prohibition: on this 
article, not a revenue duty. Though his private. opinion 
was that this was a protection important to the interests 
of the South, yet he found it was in opposition to that of 
the cotton planters in general. They.were very ably rep- 
resented in the Committee of Ways and Means, by a gen- 
fleman from Georgia; [Mr. Wizpz.] That gentleman 
had concurred in the bill making raw cotton duty free, 
The votes of the South, in Committee of the Whole and 
in the. House, were, with few exceptions; against the 


tives of all who voted for: this duty. “He himself did not 

“eonsider itn the light of a protecting duty; it did not be- 
long to that-class of duties. A duty on raw cotton had 

< existed ever sincé-the year 1816. He did not believe that 
many members were aware of this fact; or that any duty 
had been imposed on cotton at all. The gentleman from 
North Carolina professed his opposition to internal im- 
provements; now I, said Mr. B., carry my opposition 
to protection just as far as he does his to. internal im- 
provements. When he wants an appropriation for Ocra- 
coke, or-any other place in his district, his principle is 
not heard of. i 

Mr. SPEIGHT disclaimed any intention to impugn the 
motives ofany one on this question, and he was surprised 
to hear such a thing imputed to him; nothing was further 
from his thoughts. The gentleman talked about appro- 
priations for internal improvements. Mr. S. said he was 
against all such appropriations, whatever the gentleman 
might say to the contrary. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE now renewed the motion to Jay the 
motion for reconsideration on the table. He had been sorry 
ever since he withdrew it. 

The question on laying the motion was lost: Yeas 72, 
nays 105. 

Mr. VINTON said he. had endeavored last evening, 
without success, to obtain the floor to say something in 
reply to some remarks made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Barnineen, } having allusion to him- 
self... Mr. V. said he wholly disclaimed being influenced 
by any such feelings towards the interests of the South, 
or those who represented its interests here, as the gentle- 
man seemed to imagine might be the case. He {Mr. V.] 
did not wish to inflict injury on the industry of the South; 
very far from it; he was glad to see it prosperous. He 
had yesterday stated the cotton cultivation ought to be 
protected, and that he was willing to grant in its favor a 
prohibition of all foreign cotton. But what he stated was, 
that he would do it only on terms of reciprocal justice to 
other interests: that he would not consent that cotton 
should enjoy a duty which, in fact, was a prohibition, and 
at the same time deny it had any protection, and make that 
denial its justification for assailing and pulling down all 
other branches of home industry. ‘The preservation of 
the interests assailed required that denial should be put 
to.the test, until the denial and the hostility of the cotton 
interest were withdrawn. ‘The gentleman from North 
Carolina had complained of him [Mr.V.]as though he was 
the author. of the proposition to admit cotton duty free. 
Ile must beg leave toremind the gentleman, he [Mr. V.] 
had not introduced the proposition; it was in the bill as 
reported by the Committee of Ways and Means—-a free 
trade committee. Let the gentleman put the saddle on 
aright, and quarrel with his friends for bringing the pro- 
position here, and not with him for helping them to exe- 
cute their wishes. 

‘Che gentleman had taxed him [Mr. V.] with inconsis- 
tency. Te had given a reason for his course satisfactory 
to himself. But if the gentleman is fond of consistency, 
he will find abundant matter for contemplation by direct- 
ing his.attention home to himself. He is a free trade ad- 
vocate; is fur bringing every thing down to a revenue 
standard: he lays duties only to raise money for revenue, 
and not for-protection; is against specific, and for ad va- 
lorem duties, and votes for duties of that character, and 
at the lowest rate on ali manufactured articles. And yet 
the gentleman. moves to strike the article of cotton out 
from the free list of imports, and to substitute a specific 
duty, which is now admitted to be equal to fifty per cent, 
And this he ealis-a fair revenue duty. Will the gentle- 
man lay his hand on his heart, and say he intends by this 
proposition to raise a dollar. of revenue, or that he be- 
lieves it will have that effect? -Is not his whole and sole 
object to secure to the cotton grower the exclusive pos- 
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amendment: -Under these circumstances, he felt himself 
justified in yielding his own- opinion. to. the better judg- 
= -ment of those more immediately interested. -Should the 
4 facturers of cotton ofthe North, with the. same una- 
; Oppose: protecting. duties on. their manufactures, 
d they be imposed, and by Southern votes? : 
Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, said-he had originally voted with 
Southern gentlemen: against this duty. . Had the bill 
ly. remained: a revenue bill, he would not have ob- 
fed. ifcotton had been made free. But the bill had 
entirely. changed, and a duty on this article was as 
“proper as.on any other. As cotton could be brought in- 
to.the country.from abroad and sold at five centsa pound, 
he was willing to have a duty of fifteen per cent. ad valo- 
rem, not as a protection, but as ‘a continuation of a duty 
already. laid in the act of 1816. “He was not disposed to 
repeal. the duty heretofore existing, as it was continued 
-on other articles. ` To give an opportunity for voting for 
the ad valorem duty, he would vote for the reconsidera- 
tion. 
oMr.. CAMBRELENG said there was such difference 
between principles professed and determinations avowed, 
on this subject, that if the debate continued much longer 
gentlemen would not know what side they were on. He 
himself was opposed to the duty, and in favor of recon- 
sideration. 
Some further discussion followed on the part of Messrs. 
E. EVERETT, DAVIS, of Mass., WICKLIFFE, and 
BULLARD; several of them referring to the general im- 
pression or understanding that the bill could not. pass in 
its present shape, whatever decision might take place on 
this particular feature of it. 
Mr. STEWART said that this discussion on the pro- 
tection of the great cotton interest seemed to excite great 
uneasinessin a certain quarter. Gentlemen evinced great 
impatience for the question. Why this fluttering? Were 
gentlemen’ apprehensive that the. people of the South 
would discover that they too had a vital interest in the 
tariff, now secure under a protecting duty of 75 per cent.? 
He was glad to see the war carried for once into the ene- 
y's country; he rejoiced that an opportunity had been 
afforded by this debate, of letting the Southern people 
see that there wre two sides to this question; that they 
were not less interested in the protecting system than 
those ‘of the North, The war had been waged in the 
North long enough. He was glad to sce it now carried 
south of the Potomac, where the doctrines of « free 
trade” were so eloquently maintained when applied to 
Northern labor; but when it is proposed to apply them to 
the cottoti and tobacco of the South, they become all at 
` once the most abominable doctrines in the world. You 
gore. x, that alters the case,” and instead of «free 
“have just heard from ge 
ed the tariff as an abomination, some of the 


c lenied: the only difference was 
that the one was produced in the South, and the other in 
the North.” The difference of meum and tuum. This 


difference of mine and yours often brought many to op- 


posite conclusions. ‘The gentleman has further told us, 
that, owing to the great difference in the price of labor in 


Mexico, Brazil, the Indies, and other cotton-growing cou 
tries, it. will be. impossible: to maintain. the competition 
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without greatly depressing Southern labor; and we have 


been told that considerable quantities: of low-priced cot- 
ton are, in fact, now: imported into: this. country, paying: 


a duty. of three cents: a pound, equal to 75 or 80 per 
cent.; take off this duty, and we are told our factories 
will be supplied with the cheap cotton of South America. 

Mr.S. said he believed these opinions were well founds 


would it be? Did not Southern gentlemen bring.this de: 
struction on their own people? Was it not the effect’ of 
their own measures and their own principles?) Undoubt- 
edly: and the people, even in the South, would soon, he 
trusted, cast off this delusion, and awake to'a sense of 
their true interest. He believed the time was not distant 
when Virginia, and the whole South, would become. de- 
cided tariff States. But another gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. McDurr1x] tells us he wishes a duty. on: 
cotton for revenue—a revenue duty! What! raise reve- 
nue by the importation of foreign cotton! This was most 
extraordinary. He had all along understood that we were 
reducing the tariff to get rid of revenue; that the trea- 
sury was suffering from plethora; but now we are told 
we want a duty on cotton, not to reduce, but to raise. re- 
venue! But another gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Brar} admits that it is a protecting duty, but says, 
this duty is of such ancient date, that it would bé mon- 
strous to reduce it now, The cotton growers have a right 
to protection by prescription: and he concluded by say- 
ing that he pleaded the statute of limitation against the 
reduction of the duty on cotton. ‘To this, perhaps, the 
wool and hemp growers, and cotton manufacturers, might 
reply, that cotton had enjoyed protection long enough; 
that it had now acquired strength under the fostering care 
of Government, to go forth and defend itself; and that 
the time had now come when other interests should ex- 
perience similar favors. 
But, Mr. S. said, he had risen not so much to engage 
in this debate as to explain, in a few words, the motives of 
his own vote. He should vote to reconsider. Ue had 
not been aware of the ad valorem amount of the duty of 
three cents on cotton; on many descriptions of cotton it 
had been stated to be 70 or 80 per cent. Cotton, it must 
be remembered, is a raw materia], and it was a sound 
principle of political economy that the duties on the raw 
material should never exceed the duty on the manufac- 
turedarticle. Now it is proposed to reduce the duty: by 
this bill on cotton manufactures to 20 per cent. He 
should, therefore, vote to reduce the duty on cotton also 
to 20 percent. If gentlemen would consent to give la 
higher duty on the manufactures of cotton, he would 
vote a corresponding duty on- the raw-material. To put 
a high duty on the raw material, whether wool, iron, cot- 
ton, or any thing else, and a low duty on the manufactured 
article, was making it the obvious interest of the foreigner 
to work up the raw material, and import it in a -manufse- 
tured condition under low duties, thus compelling our 
people not only to pay for the raw material, but also for 
the labor and its subsistence, thereby depriving our own 
industry of employment, and our own farmers of a home 
market for their produce. We have been told, said Mr. 
S., thata certain description of cotton was sold in the fo- 
reign market for three and four cents per pound, If it cost 
three anda half, it might be imported for four, but it had 
to pay three cents duty, which made it cost the manufac- 
turer seven cents; this amount they, of course, were coms 
pelled to pay the Southern planter for similar cotton; but 
if this three cents were taken off, then the foreign. cotton 
could be bought for four cents, and the Southern planter 
would be compelled to sell the same for four cents instead 
of seven, or lose the market. ‘Thus this duty cof ‘three 


cents enabled the Southern cotton grower to sell his cot: 
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cd, and he should be sorry to’ see it; but whose fault. 
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ton:to the American manufacturer 75 per cent. higher) 
than he could if the duty: was repealed: This was obvious.” 
Tt was too plain to admit ofdispute.. Yet we are told that 
they have no interest: in the tariff policy!;. He was glad 
this: debate had opened.gentlemen’s eyes and the people’s 
eyes to the true state of the case, Was it right to tax the 
mantifacturer with aduty of 75 percent. on'the raw. cot- 
ton; while the producers of this cotton refuse to give the 
cotton manufacturer any protection whatever? . Did gên- 
tlemen “expect to get all and give nothing?. No! they 
must give and take. if they will destroy our industry by 
withdrawing protection, they must expect theirs to fall in 
turn. . We are willing to do as we. would be done by. If 
the protection: on manufactures is to be reduced to 20 per 
cent. let.cotton come down to the same. If they will give 
more to-manufacturers, he would give more to cotton. 
This was the rule which should govern his vote. He 
would prefer leaving the duty on cotton open until the 
rate of duty on manufactures of cotton was first determin- 
ed, and then the House could regulate the duty on cotton 
by this standard. - He, for one, would never consent to 
fix achigher rate of duty on the raw material than was 
granted to the manufactured article. This he considered 
a sound principle of legislation, and he would be glad to 
see it introduced as a permanent provision in every tariff, 
that the manufactured article should in no case have a 
lower rate of protection than was granted to the raw ma- 
terial: Otherwise, it was made the interest of the foreigner 
to import the raw material ina manufactured condition, to 
the prejudice of the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
try of our own country. 

The question was then put on the motion to reconsi- 
der, and was carried in the affirmative: Yeas 92, nays 77, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Alexander, Robert Allen, Anderson, 
Angel, Ashley, Babcock, Noyes Barber, Barnwell, Bar- 
stow, Isaac C. Bates, Bell, Bouck, Bouldin, John C. Brod- 
head, Cambreleng, Chinn, Clay, Clayton, Lewis Condict, 
Connor, ‘Eleutheros Cooke, Coulter, Davenport, John 
Davis, Dearborn, Dickson, Doubleday, Draper, Horace 
Everett, Ford, Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Grennell, Grif- 
fin, ‘Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, Hawkins, Hodges, 
Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Hughes, Ihrie, Jarvis, 
Richard M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Kavanagh, Kennon, 
Adam King, Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, Lewis, Mardis, 
Mason, William McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, Newnan, 
Nuckolls,: Patton, Franklin E. Plummer, Polk, Potts, 
John Reed, Edward. C, Reed, Rencher, Roane, William 
B. Shepard, Smith, Soule, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, 
Taylor, Wiley Thompson, Verplanck, Vinton, Ward, 
Wardwell, Watmough, Wayne, Elisha Whittlesey, Fre- 
derick Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, 
Williams, Worthington, Young—92. 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allison, Archer, Banks, Bar- 
ringer, Beardsley, James Blair, John Blair, Briggs, John 
Brodhead, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Chandler, Claiborne, 
Bates Cooke, Cooper, Corwin, Craig, Crawford, Creigh- 
ton, Dayan, Denny, Dewart, Edward Everett, Findlay, 
Fitzgerald, Hiland Hall, Harper, Hiester, Howard, Hab- 
bard, Ingersoll, Irvin, fsacks, Jenifer, Jewett, Joseph 
Johnson, Kendall, Henry King, Leavitt, Letcher, Lyon, 
Mann,:-Marshall, Maxwell, McCarty, Robert McCoy, 
McKay, McKennan, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Nelson, New- 
ton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Root, Russel, 
Semmes, Sewall; Slade, Southard, Speight, Spence, 
Standifer, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tompkins, 
Tracy, Vance, Washington, Weeks, Wilkin, Wheeler, 
Edward D: White+775°--* : te 

The question then, of course, recurring on concurring 
with the Committee of: the Whole in the specifie duty. of 
two cents a pound: on raw cotton, Mr. WICKLIFFE 
moved to strike out this duty, and insert-a duty of fifteen 
per cent. ad- valorem, i - 5 i 


Mr. ISACKS suggested to the “mover 
of making the duty twenty per cent, -29°5" + 
Mr. ARNOLD also preferred twenty pët cent; 
some remarks to. show the propriety of protécting the © 
ton product against the importation of the foreign'stapl 
The debate was now renewed, and continued for some: 
time, by Messrs. MCDUFFIE, DAVIS, of Massachusetts,” 
TAYLOR, E. EVERETT, WICKLIFFE, CLAY; REED; 
of Massachusetts, ADAMS, BATES, of Massachusetts, > 
and COKE; and, the question being taken, the motion“: 
to insert a duty of twenty per cent. was negatived: Yens” 
60, nays 104, as follows: eas 
YEAS—Messrs. Heman Allen, Angel, Archer, Barrin- 
ger, James Bates, Bethune, John Blair, Bouldin, Branch, 
Carr, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Lewis Condict, 
Connor, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Davenport, Doubleday, 
Draper, Ellsworth, Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Hogan, 
Horn, Isacks, Richard M. Johnson, Gave Johnson, Kava-. 
nagh, Lyon, Mason, William McCoy, McKay, Mitchell; 
Newnan, Patton, Pitcher, Polk,. John Reed, Rencher, 
Roane, Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, Soule, Southard, 
Standifer, Stewart, Sutherland, Francis Thomas, Wiley 
Thompson, Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, Wilkin, Wick- 
tife, Wilde, Williams—60. Z 
NAYS~=Messrs. Adams, Alexander, Chilton Allan, 
Allison, Anderson, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, 
Noyes Barber, Barstow, Bergen, James Blair, Bouck, 
Briggs, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Bul- 
lard, Burd, Cambreleng, Carson, Chandler, Coke, Silas: 
Condit, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Cor- 
win, Crawford, Creighton, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, 
Dickson, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Eve- 
rett, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Grennell, Griffin, Tho- 
mas H. Hall, William Hall, Hiland Hall, Harper, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Hiester, Hodges, Hoffman, Howard, Hubbard, 
Hughes, lhrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Jarvis, Jenifer, Joseph a 
Johnson, Kendall, John King, Henry King, Lamar, Lea- 
vitt, Lecompte, Lewis, Mann, Mardis, Marshall, McCar- 
ty, Robert McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, McKennan; Muh- 
lenberg, Nelson, Newton, Nuckolls, Pearce, Pendleton, 
Plummer, Potts, Edward C. Reed, Root, Russel, Semmes, 
Slade, Speight, Spence, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, John 
Thomson, ‘Tracy, Vinton, Wardwell, Washington, Wat- 
mough, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Edward D. White, 
Worthington, Young—104. eos 
Mr. McDUFFIE then moved, instead of the proposed 
specific duty of two cents, a duty of fifteen per cent., 
which was decided in the negative—Yeas 71, nays 87, a 
follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Archer, 
Barnwell, James Bates, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, John 
Blair, Bouck, Bouldin, John C. Brodhead, Cambreleng, 
Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Lewis Condict, 
Conner, Eleutheros Cooke, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Da- 
venport, Dearborn, Doubleday, Draper, Elsworth, Fel- 
der, Ford, Foster, Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Hawes, 
Holland, Horn, Jarvis, Richard M. Johnson, Joseph John- 
son, Lamar, Lewis, Mason, William McCoy, McDuffie, 
McIntire, McKay, Mitchell, Newnan,:Nuckolls, Patton, 
Plummer, Polk, Edward C. Reed, Rencher, Roane, Wil- 
liam B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Soule, Speight, 
Sutherland, Wiley Thompson, Verplanck, Ward, Wayne, 
Elisha Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Wilde, Williams—71..~ 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Heman: Allen, Allison,. Ar- 
nold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Barringer, Barstow, James 
Blair, Briggs, John Brodhead, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, 
Carr, Chandler, Silas Condit, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Cor- 
win, Crawford, Creighton, “Denny, Dewart, Dickson, 
Joshua Evans, Edward Eyerett, Horace Everett, Tind- 
lay, Fitzgerald, ‘Grennell, ‘Thomas H. Hall, William Hall, 
Hiland Hall; Harper, Hawkins, Hiester, Hodges, Hoff- 
man, Howard, ‘Hubbard, Huntington, lbrie, Ingersoll, 
Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Kendall, John King, Henry. King, 
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Leavitt, Lecompte, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Marshall, Ro- 
bert McCoy, McKennan, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Newton, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, John Reed, Russel, 
Sewall, Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, Standifer, Tay- 
lor, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tracy, Vinton, 
Washington, ‘Watmough, Wilkin, Wheeler, Frederick 
Whittlesey, Edward D. White, Worthington, Young 
87. 

The question then recurred on concurring with the 
Committee of the Whole in inserting a duty of two cents 
a pound on foreign cotton wool, and was decided in the 
negative: Yeas 80, nays 81, as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Allison, Ar- 
nold, Ashley, Banks, Barringer, James Bates, Bethune, 
James Blair, John Blair, Briggs, John Brodhead, John C. 
Brodhead, Bucher, Bullard, Burd, Carr, Chandler, Clai- 
borne, Silas Condit, Connor, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Cor- 
win, Craig, Crawford, Creighton, Denny, Dewart, Dra- 
per, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Findlay, Ford, 
William Wall, Hiland Wall, Harper, Hiester, Hodges, 
Hubbard, Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jenifer, Jewett, Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, John King, Lansing, Leavitt, Lyon, 
Mann, Marshall, Robert McCoy, McKay, McKennan, 
Muhlenberg, Nelson, Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pier- 
son, Pitcher, Rencher, Russel, Augustine H. Shepperd, 
Slade, Smith, Southard, Spence, Standifer, Sutherland, 
Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tracy, Ward, Wash- 
ington, Watmough, Wheeler, Edward D. White--80. 

NAYS——Messrs. Alexander, Anderson, Angel, Archer, 
Babcock, Noyes Barber, Barnwell, Barstow, Isaac C. 
Bates, Bell, Bergen, Bouck, Bouldin, Cambreleng, Chinn, 
Clay,, Clayton, Coke, Eleutheros Cooke, Coulter, Crane, 
Davenport, John Davis, Dearborn, Dickson, Doubleday, 
Ellsworth, Horace Everett, Felder, Fitzgerald, Foster, 
Gilmore, Gordon, Grennell, Griffin, Thomas H. Hall, 
Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Wogan, Holland, Horn, 
Hughes, thrie, Jarvis, Joseph Johnson, Kendall, [enry 
King, Lamar, Lecompte, Lewis, Mardis, Mason, McDul- 
fic, McIntire, Mitchell, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Phim- 
mer, Polk, Potts, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, Roane, 
Sewall, Soule, Speight, Storrs, Taylor, Wiley Thomp- 
son, Verplanck, Vinton, Wardwell, Wayne, Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Wickliffe, Wilde, Worth- 
ington, Young--81. 

So the House refused to concur in the amendment im-| 
posing a duty of two cents a pound on cotton; and 

The House adjourned. 


Tuunrspax, Feuruary 21. 
eos FRONTIER DEFENCE. 
The bül making further provision for the defence of 
ontiers ‘coming up for consideration, and the ques- 
tion Being’ on an amendment offered to it, in committee, 
by Mt. Asuky; gomg to ‘create a difference of pay be- 
tween mounted: men and foot soldiers, it was opposed 
by Mr. WATMOUGIL, and Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana; 
when, on motion of Mr. R. M, JOHNSON, (who had re- 
ported the bill,) the bill was, for the present, laid upon 
the ‘table. 


REVENUE COLLECTION BILL. 


Mr. BELL asked that the bill from the Senate, to en- 
ree the collection of the revenue, now on the Speak- 
table, be ordered to be printed for the use of mem- 


WILDE objecting, and the orders of the day being 


EL moved to suspend the orders of the day, to 
make the motion he had indicated. 

AR demanded the yeas and nays. 

; HONTINGTON, Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. SU- 
THERLAND, Mr: WILDE, Mr. WAYNE, and Mr. 


CLAYTON addressed the Chair on the questions which 
arose relating to the order of business. 

The question on suspending. the orders of the day, in 
order to consider the bill from the Senate, was then taken 
by yeas and nays--Yeas 115, nays 63. 

The required vote of two-thirds of the members pre- 
sent not having sustained the motion, the House refused 
to suspend the rule. 

Mr. BELL then asked the unanimous consent of the 
House to have the bill printed. 

Objections being made, however, Mr. SPEIGHT moved 
to postpone the special order (Mr. Verrraxck’s tariff 
bill) until to-morrow. , 

Mr. WICKLIFFE opposed the motion. The mover 
had avowed it to be his object, in making this motion, to 
get at the Senate’s enforcing bill upon a motion to print 
it. The whole object of this movement was obvious. It 
required little penetration and little reflection to discover 
that the end and object of the motion was to give a qui- 
etus to the tariff bill for the residue of the session. 

Mr. SPEIGHT here interposed, and disclaimed any 
such purpose as the gentleman imputed to him. His sole 
object had been to get the Senate’s bill printed, and laid 
on the tables of members. 

Mr. WICKLIEFE said he had no objection to the print- 
ing of the bill; and what he had said had had no personal 
reference to the mover, but to the effect of his motion. 
tt was evidently the intention of a majority in that House 
to give the tariff bill the go-by; if the majority would 
disclaim any such object, Mr. W. would withdraw all 
opposition to the motion. Buthe believed that the avow- 
ed, the declared object of the motion was to put off the 
further discussion of the bill to reduce the tariff, and 
take up the bill which had produced so much debate and 
excitement elsewhere. [In the Senate.] Mr. W. regret- 
ted that such a motion should have proceeded from a 
quarter of the country which, through its representative 
on that floor, had complained loudly of the utter inexpe. 
diency, oppressiveness, and unconstitutionality of the 
tariff laws. Did any gentleman, could any gentleman 
expect, that if the Senate’s bill once became the subject 
of discussion, the House would return to the bill now be- 
fore it? He would appeal to gentlemen, he would ap- 
peal to the gentleman from North Carolina, who had made 
this motion, whether he believed, should the House get 
at the other bill in any stage, at its first, or second, or 
third reading, there could be the faintest hope that they 
would reach the tariff bill again this session. The gen- 
tleman might hope it, but us surcly as he drew the breath 
of life be would find himself disappointed. 

Mr. W. said he felt deep anxiety on this subject. He 
had witnessed, not without pain, the slow progress of the 
House toward the adjustment of this question for the last 
two or three wecks. 

Several voices here called to order, and the Crain ad- 
monished Mr. W. that the question being simply on a mo- 
tion to postpone, he must confine his remarks to that 
point alone. 

Mr. W. insisted that the motion involved the previous 
course of the House in respect to the bill which it was 
proposed to postpone. Tle trusted before the House 
would lay aside the subject before them to take up a bill 
which went to throw a firebrand into the country, and to 
produce a state of things that must end in the excite- 
ment of lasting discord among the States of this Union— 

Mr. CAMBRELENG here called Mr. W. to order. 

The CHAIR said it was not in order to enter on the 
merits of a bill not before the House. 

Mr. W. inquired whether it was not in order to show 
the importance of acting on the tariff first, before taking 
up thet bill. If the House should determine to pass a bill 
reducing the tariff, did any man imagine that such a bill 
as that from the Senate could ever pass in that House? 
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The CHAIR again reminded Mr. Wickie that it was 
not in order to advert to.the character or fate ofa bill not 
before the House. 


Mr. WAYNE again inquired whether his motion for 
the previous question was not in-order. me 
The CHAIR repeated its former decision. +- ; 
_Mr. IRVIN said he regretted to witness, on this occa- 
sion, such feelings as had been evinced by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, and he-felt fully convinced that language 
of the kind the gentleman had thought fit to. use, would: 
have no operation on the course of members: in’ that 
House. He could assure the gentleman it would have 
none upon his own. He trusted thé House would act- 
from no excited feeling, but from a deliberate and dis-” 
passionate judgment of what its duty required. 

Mr. DANIEL said that he understood the motion to be 
to postpone the consideration of the tariff bill until to- 
morrow, without reference to any object whatever in 
view, and that nobody must even allude to what was to 
follow. He should endeavor to conform to order, and 
then the field left was quite wide enough for a discussion 
that would occupy the balance of the session. Mr: Da: 
said that he was now fully satisfied that it never had been 
the intention of some gentlemen, who had professed 
themselves to be very anxious to settle the tariff ques- 
tion, that any bill should pass the House on that question. 
He was convinced of it. It was conclusively testified: 
Their conduct proved it, and no man ‘could. doubt ‘it. 
Here the House had been laboring under a recommenda-. 


` [Mr. ARNOLD. here reminded the Caarr of a decision 
some time. since, in a case. which he considered strictly 
parallel, that-all-discussion on a motion to postpone the 
orders.of the day. was out of order. ] ; : 
(The SPEAKER understood the case to be different. ] 
Mr. WICKLIFFE resumed. . When - interrupted, he 
had been presenting reasons why the House ought not to 
postpone the. consideration of the bill which they had 
had so long before them. It was admitted that the bill 
had occupied a vast length of time, and the universal ex- 
pectation of the country was that the House would, after 
so long a time, come to some prompt, decided, (and he 
would add, ) patriotic action upon that bill. To postpone 
its consideration, would be. to disappoint this just expec- 
tation. Tor the last five or six days the House seemed 
to have let go its hold upon the bill; its friends had relax- 
ed their grasp upon it almost entirely. Mr. W. well re- 
membered that at a certain time after this bill had been 
made:the special order of the day, a member could scarce 
get.leave to offer an ordinary resolution—the cry of the 
tariff bill was instantly raised-~-nothing must impede it 
even for a moment; and none had been louder or more 
strenuous in this cry than the gentleman from North Ca- 
rolina, [Mr. Srxreur.] And yet now, when the bill had/|tion of the President, for weeks and weeks past, to settle 
come out of committee, and the House seemed just upon]an all-important subject, which, if left unsettled, ‘must 
the point of coming to a vote upon ordering it to a third|jeopardize the safety of the Union; and now what did 
reading, and when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr.|they hear to-day? He heard a motion made, without any 
Bovrvın] had apprised the Jouse that if it should not|reason assigned, that the daily special order for the con- 
pass, he had a substitute to offer, which would, as hejsideration of the tariff should be postponed until to-mor- 
hoped, enlist the suffrages of a majority of the House—jrow. What was to follow that motion, no mortal dare to 
now, it was proposed to give the whole subject the go-| know, nor was it in order so much as to hint atit, One 
by! Gentlemen must not think to deceive themselves or | thing, however, was certain. The object of the motion 
their constituents. If the motion should succeed, they] was to defeat the tariff bill, and to let some other busi- 
would hear nothing more of the tariff bill this session; it}ness, which nobody must talk about, take precedence. 
would be equivalent to an indefinite postponement of it. |This was clearly the object of the motion. And why 
If it should be found, after every effort, that they could | must not the House dispose of its special order?” Was 
notagree upon a bill which would give quietness and|not the tariff bill as important? Surely it was. ` In his 
contentment to the country, why it could not be helped. | judgment, it was the most important measure that had 
But he hoped gentlemen would come and sit with him|ever come before the American Congress; for on it might 
till the lamps expired in that hall, to try if they could not}depend the permanence, and the very existence of the 
pass some bill that would prevent consequences such as}Union. Why must it be postponed? The House had 
must be deeply deprecated by every patriot. He trusted, | only seven or eight business days remaining. Would gen-. 
he entreated that every expedient would first be tried, |tlemen come out and say plainly that they were deters- 
every effort exhausted, to prevent what might lead to mined to pass no tariff bill atal? That they were not 
consequences that must long be lamented by all whojanxious to give quiet to the country? Was he so to under- 
loved their country. stand gentlemen? It would seem so. A gentleman from 
Mr. SPEIGHT denied that it had been his wish or pur-}the Southern section of the Union now came forward and 
pose to give the tariff bill the go-by. He was of the demanded the previous question. It was an extraordina~ 
same opinion, in respect to the necessity of passing thatjry--a most extraordinary course. What, was the gag 
bill, that he had been at the first. His opinions in re-jlaw to be enforced upon them so early? 
spect to the tariff had in nowise changed. He held itto) Mr. CRAIG here called Mr. Danisu to order. 
be unjust, oppressive, and unconstitutional. His whole} Mr. DANIEL. To order? How am I out of order? 
conduct had been such as clearly to show that he was] Mr. CRAIG insisted that the rules of the House should 
willing to pass, a bill to reduce it. The gentleman fromjbe applicd as rigidly to the gentleman from Kentucky as 
Kentucky [Mr. Wrckurr:} got up and talked to him {they had been to himself. 
about. throwing firebrands! “He bad madc his motion) Mr. DANIEL. Oh! that is right; very right. But how 
with a view; simply, of giving some disposition to a billļam I out of order? . 
sent down by the Senate. However, as the motion} Mr. CRAIG said thata reference to the gag law was 
seemed to create so much disturbance, he would with-jno more in order thana reference to the bill from the 


draw it; and Mr. S. withdrew it accordingly. Senate. 
Mr. IRVIN renewed the motion. Mr. DANIEL. Iam much obliged to the gentleman, 
Mr. WAYNE demanded the previous question. much obliged, indeed. The gentlemanis very polite. I 
The CHAIR decided that the previous question would|never take any umbrage at what that gentleman says, 

not apply to a moticn to postpone. either here or elsewhere. - But I had no allusion to the 
Mr. WAYNE expressed some astonishment, but sub- ! gentleman at all. 

mitted to the decision. Mr. WAYNE. Did the gentleman allude to me? 


Mr. IRVIN said he had renewed the motion because he| Mr. DANIEL. Yes, I did allude to you. 
was anxious that the Senate’s bill should be printed, and] Mr. WAYNE.” Then I call the gentleman to order. I 
thatit should be settled on what day it was to receive the {understand him to allude to the decision of the Chair 
action of the House. that my motion for the previous question was not in or- 
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der; and I want to know whether it is in order for him 
to allude to it in a manner calculated to misrepresent me 
to the public. 

The CHAIR said that personal allusions were not in 
order. 

Mr. DANIEL said he had no desire to be out of order; 
it was not his purpose. He meant to keep himself in or- 
der, and he should try to do so. He was an orderly man. 
But he thought it was an extraordinary attempt to stifle 
investigation on a subject so important as this. He meant 
to purstie the rules of order rigidly. The field was wide 
enough. He hada right to discuss the motion to post- 
pone, and he had a right to complain of any gentleman 
who pretended to be in favor of reducing the tariff, and 
yet attempted to stifle investigation. 

The CHAIR here called Mr. Daxter to order. 

Mr. DANIEL. What! Cannot I apologize? Well! 
if I cannot apologize, Ido not know how I am to keep 
myself in order. 

Mr. WAYNE here rose to explain, when 

Mr, DANIEL called him to order. He insisted that the 
delay of the tariff bill was justly chargeable to those who, 
while they professed to be anxious to settle the tariff 
question, never had in fact desired any such thing. That 
was not the gentlemen’s object. ‘They had a far higher 
object in view; they were engaged in President making: 
and to that end it was necessary to hang up this tariff bill, 
and keep the subject still unsettled before the people. 
The edict had gone forth. A gentleman was in another 
part of that hall, who had expressly proclaimed that the 
question should not be settled because his President was 
not elected. 

The CHAIR here called Mr. Daxter to order. It 
was not in order to refer to any thing that passed in the 
Senate. 

Mr. DANIEL said he had not uttered a word about the 
Senate. He had spoken of a gentleman in that hall: he 
had said nothing about the Senate. If the bill was to 
be defeated, let the responsibility rest where it ought to 
rest, on the shoulders of those who were endeavoring to 
prevent its passage, while they professed to be its friends 
—who were doing all they could to put the country into 
civil war. 

Mr. FOSTER remonstrated against the consumption of 
precious time. We understood the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Tnyrx] was ready to withdraw his motion to post- 
pone, if gentlemen would withdraw their opposition to 
the printing of the Senate’s bill. He conjured gentle- 
men to put an end to this debate: let the order for the 
printing be passed, and then let the House return to the 
consideration of the tariff. He concluded by asking the 
unanimous consent of the House to move for the printing 
of the bill from the Senate. 

Mr. ARNOLD objected. 

Mr. IRVIN withdrew his motion to postpone. 

Mr. FOSTER again asked consent to make his motion. 

Mr. ARNOLD again objected. 

Mr. FOSTER then moved to suspend the rule. 

Mr. ARNOLD demandcd the yeas and nays on sus- 
pending. 

The House refused to order them. 

The question being thereupon put, the rule was sus- 
pended. 

Mr. FOSTER now moved that the bill from the Senate, 
to enforce the execution of the revenue laws, be printed. 

Mr. ARNOLD said, if the House intended to act on 
the Senate’s bill at all, it must be manifest to all that 
it was necessary to make some disposition of it without 
delay. 

The CHAIR said that no such motion could be in order 
at present. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH suggested that the best course 
would be to take a question on printing the bill, and then 


to move successively to postpone the remaining orders 
before the House until they arrived at the Senate’s bill. ` 

Mr. DICKSON now moved to postpone the special or- 
der of the day (Mr. Verrnancx’s bill) till to-morrow, for 
the purpose of disposing of the bill from the Senate, to 
enforce the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. WAYNE moved to Jay that motion on the table. 

The CHAIR pronounced Mr. Warne’s motion not to 
be in order. 

Mr. DICKSON demanded the yeas and nays on the mo- 
tion he had made, and they were ordered by the House. 

Mr. CLAY suggested that to-morrow had been set 
apart for business relating to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG opposed the motion of Mr. Drex- 
sox, and hoped that the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Wicxtrrre] would carry out the zeal which he had ma- 
nifested for having the tariff question settled first. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said that, unless the House fixed 
upon some day of the six business days left them for the 
consideration of the Senate’s bill, it could not come up at 
all, To refuse to fix a day to consider it, would be equiva- 
lent to declaring that they would not consider it at all. 
He hoped a majority of the House would proceed to post- 
pone every bill until that bill should be reached. 

Mr. BELL suggested that the Senate bill would be dis- 
posed of to-morrow at any rate. It could not surely be 
very important to dispose of it to-day in preference. 
He therefore hoped that the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dickson] would consent to withdraw his motion, 
and suffer the House to manifest its will on the bill now 
before it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH said the gentleman was mistaken 
in supposing that the Senate bill would be reached to- 
morrow. There were bills enough before it to occupy 
the mornings of four or five days. Why not give the bill 
some disposition now? 

(Mr. BOULDIN here made some observations, which 
are necessarily deferred.} 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Georgia, said that he did not in- 
tend to detain the House, but his feelings were such at 
this moment as constrained him to ask the House to pause. 
The proposition was to postpone the special order—till 
when? It was said, until to-morrow; but should the mo- 
tion prevail, the postponement would be to the end of the 
session. Could any gentleman believe otherwise? The 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Exursworru] had re- 
monstrated against wasting the little time now remaining. 
If he was not mistaken, that gentleman himself had done 
at least his share towards consuming the time of the 
House. He knew that it was not in order to advert to 
the bill intended to be gotten up by this motion, but he 
was certainly permitted to suppose what would be the con- 
sequence of postponing. Could gentlemen persuadethem- 
selves that the American people would not fcel disap- 
pointed? Had not their voice called upon Congress final- 
ly toadjust this long vexed question?. Should the motion 
prevail, it would be immediately followed by another, for 
taking up a subject of a different complexion, The South 
had long been petitioning Congress to be relieved from 
the burdens under which they were groaning. What 
must be the consequence, should Congress lay aside the 
bill for their relief, and take up a bill, the declared object 
of which was to enforce submission? When they asked 
for bread, to give them a stone, when they asked for a 
fish, to give them a serpent, he implored the House, in 
the name of God, and of his country, and by all the con- 
sequences which were suspended on its action, not to do 
such a deed. He would go down to its feet, and humble 
himself in the dust, if he could but prevail, if he could 
but induce them to have mercy upon our common coun- 
try. There wasa point beyond which human forbear- 
ance weuld not extend; a point where reason would yield 
to the dictates of deep and uncontrollable feeling. 


“5 Mp. BELL said that-there was no need of pressing the 
“pointy as the gentleman from New York bad withdrawn 
shis motion 5 : , 
"Mr. DICKSON said the motion was not withdrawn. 

O Me. SUTHERLAND observed that the gentleman from 

< Georgia seemed to think the motion very alarming. Mr. 
S. could see nothing alarming init. All his desire was to 
gee a day fixed when the Senate’s bill was to be taken up. 
Tt would. not be pressed to-day or to-morrow. If gentle- 
men who were so very anxious for the tariff, instead of 
adjourning at three o’clock, would sit (as the gentleman 
from Kentucky had said) until the lamps went out, they 
might dispose of it in time to take up the other bill. The 
gentleman from Kentucky had himself to blame, that all 
the time of the present debate had been withdrawn from 

_ the consideration of the tariff. Mr. S. was ready to meet 

the yeas and nays, and, if possible, to settle the question 
that night. 

Mr. ARCHER was opposed to fixing at this time upon 
any day for the consideration of the bill from the Senate; 
and for this reason, that many gentlemen who were in fa- 
vor of the principles of that bill, would nevertheless vote 
against it, unless the House should first come to some de- 
termination as to the tariff question. Why, in fact, should 
any man give his vote for it, so long as a hope remained 
that the tariff question could be adjusted? It was only in 
case of the failure of one bill, that the other would become 
necessary. The friends of the bill, by pressing it now, 
would lose many votes. Ele hoped that this reason would 

"prove conclusive. 

Mr. CLAYTON here made some observations, a report 
of which was, unfortunately, not preserved. 

Mr. ISACKS was for doing one thing at a time. He 
was for first trying to reduce the tariff. The moment it 
should be decided that this could not be done, he should 
be prepared to go into the other bill. 

Mr. DICKSON now modified his motion, so as to make 
it for postponing the special orders until Saturday. 

The yeas and nays were taken on the motion in this 
form, and decided as follows: Yeas 86, nays 99. 

So the House refused to postpone. 

The House then proceeded to the special order of the 
day, and again took up 


THE TARIFE BILL. 


The first question was on concurring with the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on striking out a duty of fifteen cents a 
gallon on olive oil in casks, until the year 1834, and there- 
after a duty of ten cents. This amendment was negatived: 
Yeas 80, nays 85, and the proposed duty of course retain- 
ed in the bill. 

The next question was on agrecing with the committee 
in inserting ‘on linseed, hempseed, and rapesced oil, a 
duty of twenty-five cents a gallon.” Mr. REED, of Mas- 
sachusctts, moved to amend the amendment by including 
olive oil, and making the duty on all twenty cents a gal- 
lon, ‘This amendment was supported by Messrs. REED, 
HUNTINGTON, DEARBORN, and PENDLETON; and 
was opposed by Messrs. CRAIG and CAMBRELENG. 

My. POLK remonstrated against the consumption of 
time, and pressed the House to pass through the amend- 
ments, in order to get at the bill to be proposed by Mr. 
Bourvin as a substitute. © 

The question being taken, the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Resp was agreed to. 

The question of concurring in the amendment, as thus 
amended, was then taken, and decided by yeas and nays 
as follows: Yeas 86, nays 75. -~ 

As the subject of coffee would be the next in order, 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved a call ofthe House. This 
being refused, 

Mr. E. EVERETT moved to adjourn. 
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The Tarif Bill.—Silk Culture. 


The motion was negatived by ye 
Yeas 71, nays 88. SERA ; 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved for a suspensión of th 
in order to allow him an opportunity to mové for’a recess, 
but the motion was negatived. oie ea 

The question then coming up on concurring in the next 
amendment reported from the Committee of thé Whole, 
viz. to strike out the duty of one cent per pound on 
coffee, Bs 

Mr. CRAIG stated his reasons for supporting the amend- 
ment. 


House; the motion prevailed, and the House was called 
accordingly; 182 members answered to their names, when 
further proceedings on the call were suspended. 

The question on concurrence was then taken, and de- 
cided by yeas and nays as follows: Yeas 117, nays 57. So 
the House concurred. 

The amendment striking out the duties on teas was then 
concurred in by yeas and nays as follows: Yeas 108, 
nays 63, 

The House then adjourned. 


Fray, FEBRUARY 22. 
SILK CULTURE. 


Mr. ROOT offered the following resolution: : 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House procure for the 
use of the members 2,000 copies of the manual on silk, 
published by J. H. Cobb, of Dedham, in the State of 
Massachusetts, provided the cost shall not exceed one 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, moved to lay it on the table. 

Mr. ARNOLD demanded the yeas and nays, which be- 
ing taken, stood as follows: Yeas 61, nays 74. So the 
House refused to lay the resolution upon the table. 

Mr. HOOT said that Mr, Cobb, of Massachusetts, had 
sent in a memorial, praying for encouragement. in a ma- 
nufactory of silk, which he had established, and which, he 
was of opinion, might be, beneficially for the country, ex- 
tended. His idea at first was to apply fora grant of land, 
for the encouragement of the growth and manufacture of 
the article, similar to those grants which had already been 
made for encouraging the growth of the vine and of the 
olive. He had accompanied his memorial with a copy of 
a book which had been published under the supervision 
of the Government of Massachusetts, which gave the bis- 
tory of the growth and manufacture of silk, from the in- 
cipicnt state of the worm, to the manufacture of the arti- 
cle into handkerchiefs and other articles. It also con- 
tained ample direstions for the culture of the mulberry, 
and was illustrated with beautiful plates. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, supposing that it might not be useful 
to apply for a grant of land, even if they should succeed 
in obtaining it, thought it better to confine the culture and 
manufacture to the lower part of the country; but they 
deemed that the printing and distribution of the. book 
would be highly useful to the country at larges and they 
could not devise a better mode of distributing it, than by 
putting a number of copies into the hands.of the members 
of Congress, who would judiciously distribute it in all 
parts of the nation. Mr. R. enlarged upon the value of 
the publication, particularly to the agricultural interest. 
Mr. CLAY rose to reply, when 
Mr. HOFFMAN rose, and announced to the House the 
decease of James Lens, Jr., a member of the House of 
Representatives from the State of New York. After some 
appropriate remarks, MrH. submitted the following re- 
solutions, which were unanimously adopted: . 

1, Resolved, That the members of this House will tes- 
tify their respect for the memory of James Lew, de- 
ceased, late a member of this House from the State of New 
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Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, moved a call of the. 
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“South Carolin 


“York, by wearing crapé on the left arm for the remainder | fáct-was borne upon the face of the document. Here- 

- of the present.séssion of Congress. .. ae . | peated, that no blame was:ascribed by him on account of 
< 2y, Resolved, That this House will attend the funeral of|the private orders which had been given; but inasmuch as 
‘the late James Lew. to-morrow, at eleven o’clock A. M. |they had been made public, and as they convey an impu- 
„and. that.a committee be appointed to take-order for, and |tation on the State of South Carolina, he held it to be an 
to superintend, the said funeral. : incumbent duty, as one of her representatives, to meet the 
“3. Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate, to|charge with a flat denial. The documents containing the 
notify that body of the death of James Lun, late a mem-|imputation were now in the public. archives; and it was 
ber of this House, and that his funeral will take place to-| therefore fit and proper that the proof should be chal- 
morrow, at eleven o’clock. lenged. He did not know whether the House recollected 

The House then adjourned. the precise language used on the occasion in the orders 
eat in question, but it was such language, he could assure 
them, as should not pass without a denial from him. It was 
imputed to the Government and people of South Carolina, 
that a design existed on their part of seizing the arsenal, 
the arms, the stores, the munitions, and the other property 
of the United States, within the limits of that State. The 
last order of the series went even further, and accused 
them of intentions still worse. It was charged that they 
contemplated crossing the boundary line which divides 
them from another State; of a design to pass the Savan- 
nah river, and plunder the United States arsenal in Savan- 
nah of its arms and ammunition. 

Mr. D. asked if it could be expected of the represen- 
tatives from South Carolina to be silent under such alle- 
gations. He called for the proof in these cases, and he 
appealed to the justice of the House to sustain him in the 
call. The President might or might not give the informa- 
tion required, or the House might or might not decide to 
call for it. He put it to them, however, whether it would 
be proper or just that such charges should pass unrefuted; 
and next, whether, when made, the proof to substantiate 
them should not be adduced. He denied the truth of 
the charge, from whatever source it had emanated: come 
from the highest public, or lowest private station, from 
what quarter it might, he would say in reply, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 


“After attending the funeral of the deceased member, 
Mr. Lent, the House, pursuant to adjournment, assembled 
at two o’clock; but no quorum appearing, a motion for 
adjournment prevailed, and 
` The House adjourned. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 25. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the resolu- 
tion ‘reported from the Committee on Agriculture, on 
the 22d instant, dirécting the Clerk. of this House to pro- 
cure 2,000 copies of the manual on silk, published by J, 
E Cobb, provided the cost shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars. 

And after debate thercon, the question was then put, 
viz. Will the House agree to the said resolution? It was 
passed in the affirmative: Yeas 80, nays 75. 

A message, in writing, was received from the President 
of, the United States, by Mr. Donelson, his private Secre- 
tary, as follows: ‘ 


: Wasurnatrox, February 22, 1833. 
To the House of Representatives: 


Ttransmit herewith, for the consideration of the House, 
a letter from General Lafayette to the Secretary of State, 
with the petition which came enclosed in it of the Coun- 
tess d’Ambugeac and Madame de la Goree, granddaugh- 
ters of Marshal Count Rochambeau, and original docu- 
ments in support thereof, praying compensation for ser- 
vices rendered by the Count to the United States during 
the revolutionary war; together with translations of the 
same. And TI transmit, with the same view, the petition 
of Messrs. de Fontenille de Jeaumont and de Rossignol 
Grandmont, praying compensation for services rendered by 
them to the United States in the French army, and du- 
ring the same war, with original papers in support thereof; 
all received through the same channel, together with 
translations of the same. 


t Highland or Lowland, Prince or Peer; 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied.” 

Mr. WAYNE thought there was already sufficient ex- 
citement in the House, without this addition to it. He 
saw nothing in these orders, which differed from the atti- 
tude in which South Carolina had placed herself by her 
ordinance, and her subsequent laws in pursuance of that 
ordinance. He disapproved of that ordinance, and of 
those laws, but it was not his intention to debate that 
question now: ata proper time he should, if necessary, 
express his sentiments upon it. He asked whether it was 
not proper, when a whole community wasin a state of 
excitement, for a careful and prudent magistrate to take 
every precaution against danger. He restrained the ex- 
pression of his feelings at present, and moved to lay the 
resolution on the table. 

Mr. CARSON hoped he would not press the motion. 
It would be better to let the resolution take its course. 

Mr. WAYNE declined to withdraw his proposition. -~ 

Mr. BEARDSLEY asked for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered, meas 

The yeas and nays were then taken, when the. motion 
to lay on the table was carried: Yeas 109, nays 57. 


WATERVLIET ARSENAL. 


The House then resumed the consideration of the ord- 
nance and engineer appropriation bill. The item appro- 
priating $9,000 for the purchase of forty-five acres of 
land at the arsenal of Watervliet, New York, came up. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE was against making the appropria- 
tion, unless he had evidence of the necessity for the pur- 
chase, and of the land being worth the money which was 
asked for it. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


"Phe said inessage, with:the petitions and papers accom- 
panying the samé, was referred to the Committce on Re- 
volutionary Claims. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Fouse then took up the following resolution, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Davis, of South Carolina: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this House whatever evi- 
dence he may have received, that authorized the belief 
that the Governmentand people of South Carolina, or any 
portion of them, had at any time meditated or intended to 
seize the forts or property belonging to the United States. 

Mrs DAVIS, of South Carolina, said he was desirous of 
pwing-a brief explanation of the object of the resolution, 
before:the question should be put upon it. He had not 
introduced it with a view of imputing biame to the Presi-|} Mr. WARD, of New York, said that the subject “had 
dent, or to the Secretary of War, fer the mode and man-|been before the Committee on Military Affairs three years 
ner of the- publication of the orders. The publication had jago, and the committee was then unanimously in favor of 
been made-in obedience to a-call from the Senate; this|the report. The then Secretary of War, Mr. Eaton, 
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“was then at’ the place, and recommended its. purchase. 
< The measure had had the sanction of two Secretaries o 
War; and of two Committees on Military Affairs. They 
“had recommended it in good faith, and were deserving of 
the confidence of the House. 
“Mr. WICKLIFFE wished to know of what description 
the land was. 

Mr. WARD replied that it was as fertile as any in the 
State of New York, and, being situate near the city, was 
higbly valuable. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE had no doubt, then, that it might be 
found very convenient to the officer in charge of the 
public store, to have the occupancy of a farm of forty- 
five acres, but he did not see the necessity of so large a 
piece of ground for the purpose of storing the public 
arms. There were other arsenals in the occupation of 

‘the Government: there was one at the city of Washington, 
which would contain more arms than the Government 
was likely ever to have occasion for. The land might be 
found to be convenient to the officer in charge of the ar- 


` + senal, no:doubt; and it might also be advantageous to the 


holder to find a good purchaser. It was sometimes found 
to be more convenient to sell to the Government than to 
individual purchasers. 

Mr. WARD repeated that the additional purchase had 
been called for by the Secretary of War, not by any re- 
port, but from his own personal observation of the land. 
He stated that it was advantageously situated as a deposi- 
tory of arms, for the convenient supply of the western 
part of New York, and the Eastern States. If not pur- 
chased now, the land might, at a future time, cost more 
money. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York, followed on the same 
side, and described the localities of the place. 

Mr. DEARBORN said that, besides being a depot of 
arms, it was a large manufactory of muskets, powder, and 
other munitions of war, and observed that the sheds and 
workshops required much space. Besides, a village was 
‘growing up about it, which in a few years would become 
a flourishing town, and enhance the value of the lund. 
He, therefore, thought the purchase ought to be made 
promptly. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE was prepared to give his vote for 
the bill if he saw good reason for it. But, according to 
a map which he held in his hand, Government held about 
a hundred acres there already, and he was at a loss to 
perceive the necessity of a further purchase. 

Mr. BELL here moved to lay the bill on the table, and 


all other bills before the Speaker, in order to dispose of] 


the revenue collection bill from the Senate. 

Mr. LEWIS demanded the ycas and nays; which 
were ordered, and taken, and stood as follows: Yeas 95, 
nays 73. 

So the bills were laid upon the table. 

The hour of one having arrived, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE moved that the House proceed to the 
special order of the day, (which is the tariff bill. 

Mr. BELL hoped the House would not do so until it 
had first disposed of the bill from the Senate. 

Mr. BOULDIN moved a call of the House. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that if the House proceeded to 
the order of the day, he hoped they would dispose of the 
amendments to the bill before it, when he should offer 
another bill.to reduce the tariff, such as he hoped would 
unite the votes of a majority of the House. 

Mr. BOULDIN withdrew his motion for a call. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE then said that, as Mr. BELE opposed 
the execution of the special order, he would ask the 
yeas and nays upon his motion to execute it. They were 
ordered by the House, and being’taken, stood as follows: 
Yeas 80, nays 106. 


: So the House refused to proceed to the order of the 
ay. 


<- Mre VANCE moved to go into Commit 
Whole on the state of the Union, and take up-the bil 
the Senate on the subject of disposing of, the procees 
the public lands for a limited time. TRS : 
The CHAIR decided that such a motion could: not be 
made until the House had reached the orders of the day. 
Mr. VANCE took.an appeal. ee 
The SPEAKER explained his decision, and. Mr. 
VANCE the grounds of his appeal. : ee 
Mr. WICKLIFFE then suggested that the vote taken 


by yeas and nays, refusing to execute the special order of 


the day, was insufficient to prevent the taking up of that 
order; inasmuch as the rule to go into the special order 
every day at one o’clock, had been passed by two-thirds, 
it would require two-thirds to prevent it, 

The SPEAKER said it was too late to make this ques- 
tion now, as other business was before the House. 

Mr. DANYEL said he should insist onthe same ground, 
and would take an appeal. z 

The CHAIR said there was already an appeal before 
the House. A 

Mr. VANCE, in order to have the question tried, with- 
drew his appeal. Alb i aes 

Mr. DANIEL then appealed, and insisted that the spe- 
cial order should be executed. `` i 7 Re 

The question of order was argued by Messrs. WICK- 
LIFFE, CARSON, TAYLOR, THOMPSON, of Georgia, 
DANIEL, SUTHERLAND, and DEARBORN; after 
which, - 

Mr. DANIEL withdrew his appeal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS now moved to postpone all the orders 
of the day which precede the bill from the Senate on 
disposing of the proceeds of the public lands. — : 

Mr. CARSON inquired whether the tariff bill was in- 
cluded in the orders. 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. CARSON appealed from this decision.. / 

The SPEAKER said no appeal could lie, as the.motion 
was to postpone all the orders, whatever they might be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS inquired whether two-thirds were ne- 
cessary to postpone all the orders. 

The CUAIR replied in the affirmative. o> 

Mr. WILLIAMS then moved the postponement of each 
particular bill as they were announced in suecession.  ” 


REVENUE COLLECTION BILL. 


The House at length arrived at the Senate’s bill fur- 
ther to enforce the collection of the revenue. 
The bill was read a first time. 


reading. 

Mr. LEWIS moved to postpone the bill until to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. WILLIAMS moved to Jay the bill on the table. 

Mr. BOON asked the yeas and nays on. the motion. 
They were ordered and taken, and stood as follows: Yeas 
58, nays 125. 

The bill then had its second reading. 

Mr. CARSON moved to refer the bill to a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. He made this 
motion, because he thought that on.a question of so much 
importance the fullest and freest discussion ought to be 
allowed. The present measure was of a similar charac- 
ter to one already reported upon by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of that House, and which had been consigned to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union; 
consistency, therefore, demanded that the bill before them 
should be referred to the same committee. If it went at 
once to the House, the previous question might be called, 
and all deliberation cut off. Mr.C. concluded by depre- 
cating the present bill as.of a more despotic character 
than the alien and sedition law. 

Mr. STANBERY inquired if it was not necessary that 


Mr. WHITTLESEY moved that it now have its second T 


B 


| 
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“administration to. pass this billin preference to one, the 


may after the day of judgment. Mr. C. proceeded to re- 
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‘the present bill should go to a committee, inasmuch as a| day, for the time would beso much gained for the cause 
tax for military purposes would be necessary to carry its} of liberty, which would be destroyed by the passage of 


t provisions into execution, this bill. ae ; 
“The CHAIR gave its opinion that the present was nota} Mr. WAYNE wished it-to be understcod, that when 
bill of sch a character.’ gentlemen designated the bill as one which was calculated 


“Mr. WICKLIFFE asked the reading of a decision of] to dissolve the Union, as a bloody bill; and so on, they 
the Cuan upon this subject on a former occasion. misrepresented it grossly. He had hoped that something 
. ‘The decision referred to was not read, not being in the | would have been done to compose the country; and pro- 
possession of the Clerk or the House. bably his hopes would have been verified, if the action of 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he had never understood until|the House had not been delayed by the death of a mem- 
that day that it. was-the determination of the friends of the|ber. Why, he asked, should that important measure be 
now set aside, and another substituted? Butit seemed as 
if it was not intended that the tariff bill should pass.. The 
time had now arrived when men ought to act together for 
one common object—to have the tariff reduced, and the 
country pacified. He knew such a disposition to exist on 
the part of a sufficient number of members, although: 
others would not suffer the bill to pass. : 

Mr. WICKLIFFE asked, did the gentleman allude to 
any particular portion of the House who would not suffer 
the tariff bill to pass? 

Mr. WAYNE said his object was to show how imma- 
terial it was which took precedence. When gentlemen 
alluded to a particular State, and that his neighboring 
State, which he could see from his own window, as the 
place where that bill was particularly intended to operate, 
he thought it his duty to endeavor to prevent its passage. 
And when he saw that bill placing extensive military 
power in the hands of an individual, he began to think 
that he was living under new laws. He then read a 
communication from Messrs. Baring, Brothers, and Co., 
bankers, London, which stated that, in consequence of 
the disagreement of the country, the faith in American 
securities was much shaken, but somewhat restored by 
the proclamation of the President. The character of the 
country for responsibility, he said, required pacific mea- 
sures, and that Congress should be strong enough to 
maintain them. A 

Mr. WARREN R, DAVIS said the House would do 
him the justice, and those with whom he acted, to own 
that they were in no way responsible for the snail-pace of 
the tariff bill; they had not impeded it by the frivolous 
amendments alluded to, or by propositions of any sort. 
They acquiesced in, and followed the suggestions of 
friends on this floor, and remained silent on this deeply 
interesting subject, lest to their participation in the debate 
should be attributed whatever of a dilatory or stormy cha- 
racter it might assume. You have all witnessed, he said, 
that we submitted in silence to the reading and discussions 
of public documents, containing false, malicious, and. de- 
famatory libels on the State and people of South Carolina; 
to language of contumely and reproach upon our public 
functionaries, (friends whom we dearly love,) that shot 
like fiery arrows through our veins. Yetwe were dumb. 
Still more, sir, the bitter cup was not. yet full—it might 
not even thus pass. We felt it our duty to let the sacri- 
fice be complete. We remained in our places, we kept 
our seats, and bore the torture. You all knew, from the 
beginning of the session, that such would be our courses 
yet we were baited at the start. What friendly voice of 
truth or justice was heard in our vindication during those 
hours, days, weeks, of burning agony? What did we 
hear from those who ought to have defended us? Why, 
that South Carolina was precipitate!—After ten years. of 
ponement until Thursday, although he could not vote for |petition, prayer, and suffering; after witnessing all our 
the commitment of the bill to a Committee of the Whole | Southern sister States taken up last summer with the pre- 
on the: state of the Union, on account of the shortness of |sidential election, as if the shirt of Nessius were not upon 
the session. their backs. Precipitate! away with such stuff and. non- 

Mr. ARNOLD advocated the proposition to make the |sense. And what, sir, do we now see? The tariff ques- 
bill the special order for to-morrow. tion, that has been creeping, loitering, drivelling, drag- 

Mr. DANIEL; at some length, discussed the nature of |ging itself through six wecks of the session; the very bill 
the bill, and expressed himself in favor of the postpone- |we were desirous to abstain from discussing, lest we might 
ment until Thursday. He should vote for the longest shake too rudely the leaves of its olive branch—a bill en- 


purpose of which was to give peace to the country; the 
votes of that day had shown this to be their determina- 
tion. . Mr. W. concluded by expressing his opinion that, 
as far as.regarded the point of order, the bill ought to be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BELL did not believe that it was the intention of 
gentlemen to. cut off discussion on this subject by the 
previous. question. The justice of the House, and the 
responsibility of its members to the justice of the country, 
would, in his opinion, secure to it a full and fair discus- 
sion. With regard to the bill itself, he did not think it 
fraught with the mischief which some gentlemen appre- 
hended; he thought it comparatively peaceable in its na- 
ture, and calculated to prevent bloodshed. It must be 
evident that to do any thing interfering with an immediate 
action on the bill, was, at the present period of the ses- 
sion, practically to defeat it. They might pass the pre- 
sent bill, and. would still have an opportunity to act on 
any other Measure relative to the tariff. He should, 
therefore, move to make it the special order of the day 
for to-morrow. 

Mr. FOSTER contended for the committal of the bill 
toa Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
It was obvious that the same reasons prevailed here as in 
the case of the report of the Judiciary Committee. It 
was evident that those who opposed this reference, had 
the power in their hands to stop any debate on it when 
they pleased; he hoped that, with this consciousness of 
their own. strength, they would have the courtesy to let 
the bill take the course which had been given to the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CLAYTON said the proposition to grant relief by 
modifying the tariff, after the passage of a bill like the 
ptesent, reminded him of an anecdote of the celebrated 
Fox, who had proposed to postpone the settlement of an 

saccount with one.of-his importunate creditors until the 


present the aympathy which would be felt by other States 
with South: Carolina, should the present bill pass. If 
they would pass.a measure of reconciliation, there would 
be no occasion for the present or any other measure of 
enforcement. Mr. C. concluded his remarks by depre- 
cating the employment of force against South Carolina. 
Mr, GORDON followed at some length on the same 


side. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE was opposed to the motion to make 
the bill the special order for to-morrow, and should pre- 
fer its postponement until Thursday. The administration 
was in a singular position, indeed, when it preferred a 
measure of war to one of peace. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he also was in favor of the post- 
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titled, by. all parliamentary right and usage, to precedence, 
is to be shoved aside, and this firebrand to be flung before 
it: Why? Because, forsooth, the President wills it! 
And by- whom is the attempt. made to substitute. this 
sword.in the place of the olive branch?... By the organs 
and fast friends of the President on this floor. Can I be 
mistaken? ThatI may not be, I desire now to ask of the 
‘honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee, (ifhebe 
in the House,) Ido not see him in his seat—[Here Mr. 
Benn rose froma different part of the House, ] to ask, and 
the terms of former kindness between us entitle me to a 
candid answer, whether it is the intention of the party 
with which he acts, to give precedence and preference to 
the bill for collecting revenue. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee, said he would answer the 
question in the same spirit of candor in which it was ask- 
ed: it was desired to have this measure passed as soon as 
practicable, and, for that purpose, to give it precedence. 
He exonerated the delegation of South Carolina from all 
responsibility for the delay of the tariff bill, and approved 
their course on the occasion. 

Then, said Mr. DAVIS, we understand it now. The 
President is impatient to wreak’ his vengeance on South 
Carolina. Be it so. Pass your measure, sit; unchain your 
tiger; let loose your war dogs as soon as you please. 1 
know the people you desire to war on. They await you 
with unflinching, unshvinking, unblanching firmness. I 
know full well the State you strike at. She is deeply 
enshrined in as warm affections, brave hearts, and high 
minds, as ever formed a living rampart for public liberty. 
They will receive this bill, sir, whether you pass the 
other or not, with scorn and indignation, and detestation. 
They never will submit to it. They will see in it the iron 
crown of Charlemagne placed upon the head of your 
Executive; they will see in it the scene upon the Luper- 
cal, vamped up and newly varnished; they will see in its hi- 
deous features of pains and penalties a declaration of war 
in all but its form; they cannot (for they are the best in- 
formed people on the face of the earth, or that ever have 
been on it, on the great principles of civil and political 
liberty) but see in it the utter prostration and demolition of 
State rights, State constitutions, ay, and of the federal 
constitution too. But, say gentlemen, and I am surprised 
at their blindness and hardihood, it is alla mistake; it is a 
mere. bill for collecting the revenue—intended for the 
preservation of peace, and to prevent civil war. Civil 
war with whom? Sir, all usurpations are attempted on 
such mild, lovely, and benevolent pretexts as these. 
Peace, is it? Shame, shame! You pour fire and brim- 
stone on our heads, and bid us, in the language of a de- 
parted friend, ‘Be quiet; it is Macassar oil—myrrh— 
frankincense!’ You tell us, with this bill of pains and 
penalties, of army, and navy, and militia in your fist, that 
it isa mere matter of revenue collection; a very quiet, 
peaceable affair. You collect taxes at the point of the 
bayonet, and call it civil process! 

I have intimated, and I repeat, that I will not oppose 
the taking up this bill by any indirect means; I am ready 
tomeet and expose its deformity; I only ask that you will 
not gag us with your previous question. Vouchsafe me 
that, you may go your ways; but that you can apply 
the gag, is but too manifest, since the cordial junction pro 
tanto of two hostile parties; the one opposed to the Pre- 
sident, and-who declares that he is not worthy of his of- 
fice, or of the trust and confidence of the country; and 
another that seems willing to grant him any thing he asks. 

I heard a gentleman somewhere near me say that the 
whole question is one of dollars and cents. To be sure, | 
itis the very gist and marrow of it; if it were not that 
there were such things as Southern dollars and cents, we 
would never have heard the question made; the nefari- 


ous system would never have grown up. All govern-[p A A : ù 
þad declared the tariff bill to be most important, anJit 


mental oppressions, exactions, and ‘tyranny throughout 


the world, and through all time, have'been:p 
for the dollars and the cents of honest-people, 
the sweat of their brow, for the purpose of. 
to the powerful or roguish, who did not, earn 
however, it is meant to say that South Carolina 
question of the mere amount, the more.or léss,- to 
tributed for the support of the Government, the s 
swer is, it is not true. 


drop her blood for drachms! Her objection is to your. 
taking her dollars and cents, not for the support. of the.’ 


th 


What does her bright and g 
ous history tell you? To coin her heart for money 


Government she jointly made with her sister States, but. 


large majority. 
sion was pretended: I fired at the flock. 
was to a state of things as. notorious as noonday. Our 
situation is peculiar, and some allowances should be.made. 
Our representatives on this floor are small in number. 
Our people love honor as they do liberty: both have been 
assailed. We value highly the opinion of the wise and 
good; many, very many of whom we recognise in the ranks 
of our adversaries. It is when they show a disbelief or 
suspicion of the integrity of our purposes, or purity. of 
our motives, that we feel the iron enter our hearts. 

One word, sir, to the gentleman over the way—entirely 
over the way—who says this bill is necessary, because 
South Carolina has not yet repealed her ordinance. <44 Has 
not yet,” I presume, means, notwithstanding the. Presi- 
dents proclamation. Sir, South Carolina has received 
the insolent mandate of the President, commanding her 
to retrace her steps, tear from her archives oné of. the 
brightest pages of her glory, and. alter. the fundamental 
principles of her constitution; and she sends him back for 
answer (through her humble representatives) the message 
sent from Utica to Cxsar— : : 

6¢ Bid him disband his legions; < g 
«c Restore the commonwealth to liberty; 

« Submit his actions to the. public censure, 

t Abide the judgment of a Roman Senate, 

e And strive to gain the pardon of the people. 

That, sir, is her answer. : 

Mr. MARDIS did not -rise to discuss the proposition, 
but to express his regret that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and those who acted with him, had felt themselves 
galled: upon to pursue the course which they had been 
pursuing, whilst they held feelings similar to his. They 
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as-stvange that they should give another: bill to super- 
it. 1f gentlemen wished to express an. opinion on 
méasures of. the bill, ‘they should do-it in a way to 
iate.. Then why not postpone the consideration till 
day; and*then. take it up? It was said that, if the 
uld be taken up to-morrow, all. hopes of passing 
iff bill. would-be Jost... Might it not yet, by perse- 
nce, be turned to advantage? If any proposition was 
ly.to be brought forward which would be acceptable 
he House: and the Senate, why. not go on? ` If the ta- 
‘pill was postponed, there. would: be no occasion for 
other; but-if you pass that without the measure of 
peace, let gentlemen reflect upon it! The people of 

+- $auth,Carolina were not opposed to the Union, but they 
` Were opposed to the tariff; and if they were driven from 


y 
Sadik 


measures which were constitutional, they had but one 

“measure to take, and they would take it. If gentlemen 

| Supposed that passing that bill without the pacific mea- 
~ gure of the tariff would not have that effect, they deceiv- 
ed themselves. ‘The bill, he said, had a wrong title; it 

QugE:to:be called a bill to dissolve the Union. 

po Mire COULTER had given his vote under the impres- 
sion that. the little time that remained of the present ses- 
o sion would be requisite for its discussion; but as he now 
understood that in some other place a measure had been 
matured, and that there was a majority of the House to 
support it, he would now vote to postpone the considera- 
‘tion of the other bill till Thursday. ‘To gain the consent 
‘ofthe people, ought to be the first resort of any Govern- 
> ment, and particularly a Government like ours, which 
‘originated from, and was for the benefit of the people. 
“He would quell discontent by coercion, indeed, but it 
‘shouldbe the coercion of kindness. He would soothe 
the people of South Carolina. Some gentlemen were of 
opinion that .to yield to the wishes of South Carolina 
would be compromitting the national honor. When op- 
‘posed toa foreign foe, it was glorious to conquer with 
“the sword; but when we contended with our friends, then 
it was glorious to talk of peace. Was there not some dan- 
erin offering to South Carolina the olive branch and the 
“bayonet at.once? Letit be remembered, said he, that 
our countrymen are freemen, and have the spirit of frec- 
men, and when you offer them the cup of peace, do not 
mingle it with gunpowder. In the hope that that bill 
would pass that ought to pass, he would vote for a delay 
till. Thursday, anc, in the intervening time, when it was 
recollected that the happiness of the country and the 
Union was at.stake, much might be done. 

‘Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, was astonished that if 
gentlemen wished to discuss the bill, they should wish 
topat it off till Thursday... 

“My, . McDUFEIE.rose to appeal to the judgment of the 
House whether the present discussion could: possibly be 
attended. with any good results. Gentlemen who might 
be anxious to discuss the merits of the bill from the Se- 
nate must be aware that every hour that was occupied in 
this preliminary debate limited the time which would ena- 
ble them to express their sentiments upon it. ‘The same 
Wwas:the case with those who wished the tariff bill to be 
taken up, and he therefore hoped that no more would be 
said. upon either, until the merits of the case should fairly 
and fully come before the Ifouse. 

After some further remarks from Mr. WICKLIFFE, 
Mr. WAYNE, Mr. CAMBRELENG, and Mr. BELL, the 
question was. taken on the motion to postpone the bill till 
Thursday; and negatived: Yeas 77, nays 108. 

Mr. BATES, of: Maine, moved that the further consi- 
détation-of the “bill be postponed till Wednesday. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY was in favor of the motion to make 
the bill the special order for to-morrow. It would be 
even then in the power of the House to take up the tariff 
bill, if a majority of the House should be in favor of do- 

“ang 80. ; : 
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Mr. WICKLIFFE ‘said that those gentlemen who were’ 
opposed to the tariff bill were perfectly consistent in the 
course which they were taking to defeat that bill altoge- 
ther. "When the present question was disposed. of, he 
intended to propose to take up the tariff bill to-night; 
and if the House were disposed to act upon it, much 
might be done towards introducing and acting upon one 
or other of those specific bills which were intended to 
supersede the tariff bill of the Committee of Ways and 
Means by to-morrow. 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, called for the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered and taken, when the motion 
was negatived: Yeas 84, nays 99. 

The question recurred on the motion to make it the 
special order for to-morrow. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, rose to move an amend- 
ment that it be made the first special order for to-morrow. 

This being declared not to be in order, ; 

The question was taken on making it the special order 
for to-morrow, which was agreed to without a division. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE then moved that the House take up 
the special order, (which was the tariff bill.) 

The motion was agreed to by yeas and nays, 115 to 57. 

The House then took up 
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Mr. LETCHER immediately rose, and moved to strike 
out all the bill after the enacting clause, and to insert an- 
other bill in lieu thereof, {the bill introduced in the Se- 
nate by Mr. Cray.] 3 ; 

This being objected to, 

Mr. LETCHER moved to recommit the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole, with instructions to report his 
bill to the House, 

The bill and instructions having been read, 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. ARNOLD, and Mr. DAVIS, of 
Massachusetts, rose together to ask for the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered and taken; when the motion was. 
agreed to: Yeas 96, nays 54. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE then moved that the House go into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to, and the House went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Wickurrrs in the chair, 

Mr. LETCHER moved that the instructions of the com- 
mittee be complied with, by adopting the bill he had offered, 

The motion was agreed to forthwith, the bill was read, 
and the committee rose, and reported it to the House. 

Mr. FOSTER moved to amend the amendment report- 
ed by the Committee of the Whole, by striking from 
the third section the following words: ‘And from and. 
after the day last aforesaid, the duties required to be 
paid by law on goods, wates, and merchandise, shall be 
assessed upon the value thereof, at the port where the 
same shall be entered, under‘such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law.” s Eoee ia La 

Mr. F. said he did not intesid to detain the: House: but 
a moment in explaining the reasons of his proposed amend- 
ment, nor did he wish to embarrass the effort which was 
making to adjust the great question which had not only 
so long divided our councils, but distracted our country. 
On the contrary, he would cheerfully contribute his fee- 
ble aid to the success of an object so desirable and im- 
portante But he found, in the amendment of the com- 
mittee, 'a clause which, from the slight view he had been 
able to take of it, seemed to conflict with a provision in 
the constitution familiar to every one, that ‘¢all duties 
shall be uniform.” Now, said Mr. F., we have a sea- 
coast extending from Maine to Louisiana, with numerous 
ports of entry. At each of these ports you have your 
appraisers to assess the value of the goods imported; and 
on this assessment you propose to calculate the duties. 
Can it be presumed that these appraisers willall affix the 
same value on articles of the same quality? And if this is 
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not done, if the appraisements vary, will not the duties 
‘necessarily. vaty also? How is it possible for the uniform- 

ity required. by the- constitution to be preserved, if this 
“yegulation is adopted? Having suggested the difficulty, 
<Mr. F. proposed to obviate it by the amendment which 
“he had offered, and was content to submit it to the deter- 
‘mination of the House. ; : 
“Mr. WICKLIFFE said the objection. of his friend 
“Against the particular clause was a constitutional one, aris- 


‘ing from the difficulty of ascertaining the duties in different [founded discontents than those they compose. Peace 


harmony, of conciliation; a measure’ to “heal disa: 
and to save the Union. Sir, Iam aware ofthe ir 
effect of these bland titles; men love to: be ‘though 
rous, noble, magnanimous; but they ought to be éq 

anxious to acquire the reputation of being just... “Whi 
they are anxious to compose difficulties in one directi 
I entreat them not to oppress and wrong the people 
another: In their efforts to save the Union, I hope’ thei 
zeal will not go so far as to create stronger and bette 


ports.. For example, an article might be purchased in |makers, mediators, men who allay excitements, and transi 


` Paris, and another of the same description in Manchester. 
They would bear different prices where purchased, but 
: be of the same value here, and the difficulty would be to 
_ ascertain the duties chargeable on each article. His [Mr. 
Foster’s}] object was to make the duties equal in every 
port. 
P Mr. Foster’s motion was negatived; and the question 
being stated on engrossing the new bill, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, rose,.and said he was 
greatly surprised at the sudden movement made in this 
House, One short hour ago, said he, we were collecting 
“our papers, and putting on our outside garments to go 
home, when the gentleman from Kentucky rose, and pro- 
posed to send this bill to a Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, with instructions to strike it all 
out, and insert, by way of amendment, an entire new bill, 
formed upon entirely different principles; yes, to insert, 
I believe, the bill which the Senate now have under con- 
sideration. This motion was carried; the business has 
passed through the hands of the committee, is now in the 
House, and there is a ery of question, question, around 
“me, upon the engrossment ofthe biil. Who that was not 
a party to this arrangement, could one hour ago have 

` credited this? We have, I believc,-been laboriously en- 
gaged, for eight weeks upon this topic, discussing and 
amending the bill which has been before the House. Such 
obstacles and difficulties have been met at every move, 
that, I believe, very little hope has of late been entertain- 
ed-of the passage of any bill. But a gleam of light has 
‘suddenly burst-upon ‘us; those that groped in the dark 
seemed suddenly to see their courses, those that halted, 
doubted, hesitated, are in 2 moment made firm; and even 
some of those that have made an immediate abandonment 
of the protective.system a sine gua non of their approba- 
tion of any legislation, seem almost to favor this measure. 
Lam obliged to acknowledge that gentlemen have sprung 
‘the.proposition upon us at a moment when I did not ex- 
pect it. And as the measure is one of great interest to 
the people of the United States, I must, even at this late 
hour, when I know the House is both hungry and impa- 
tient, and when E perceive distinctly it is their pleasure to 
vote.rather than debate, beg their indulgence for a few 
minutes while I state some of the reasons which impose on 
me the duty of opposing the passage of this act. [Cries 
from different parts of the Ifouse, “go on, go on, we 
will hear.’?] 

Mr. Speaker, I do not approve of hasty legislation un- 
der any circumstances, but it is especially to be deprecat- 
ed in matters of great importance. That this is a mea- 
sure-of great importance, affecting, more or less, the 
entire population of the United States, will not be denied, 
and otight, therefore, to be matured with care, and well 
understood by every gentleman who votes upon it. And 
yet, sir, à copy has, for the first time, been laid upon our 
tables, since I rose to address you; and thisis the first op- 
portanity we have had even to read it.. I hope others feel 
well prepared: to actin- this precipitate manner; but I am 
obliged to acknowledge I donot; for I hold even the best 


quillize public feeling, should, above all considerations; 
study to do it by means not offensive to the contending 
parties, by means which will not inflict a deeper wound 
than the one which is healed. Sir, what is demanded: by 
those that threaten the integrity of the Union? An abate 
donment of the American system; a formal renunciation 
of the right to protect American industry. This is the 
language of the nullification convention; they declare they 
regard the abandonment of the principle as vastly more 
important than any other matter; they look to that, and not ' 
toan abatement of duties without it; and the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Davis,] with his usual frank- 
ness, told us this morning it was nota question of dollars 
and cents; the money they regarded not, but they requir- 
ed a change of policy. They demand the poutid of flesh; * . 
with the unyielding obstinacy of Shylock, and'they require... 
this House to apply the knife nearest to the heart; and.’ 
shall it be cut away? Is it patriotic? Is it harmonizing“ 

ublic feeling? Is it saving the Union to drain ‘out’ the: 
life-blood? What is this bill? I will not say it goes at 
once to such extremities, but it seems to me to contain a 
principle which works an unqualified abandonment of the: - 
protective policy, unless changes greater than we have a 
tight to look for shall take place in our condition. +- + 

It proposes to descend, by a reduction, once in ‘two 
years, of two-tenths of the excess of duties over and above’ 
twenty per cent:for nearly eight years. It the proposes’ | 
to divide the residue of stich excess. into two equal parts, 
and to remove the whole in two years, so that all duties on’ 
all imports will be run down to a level of twenty percent: 
ad valorem, in between nine and ten years. The first part 
of the descent may be termed gradual; but in the last two 
years, the strides are, I fear, decidedly too iong to be met 
by any preparation for them. Our course then is down 
hill during this time, wearing out the American Systemi 
and when we arrive at the foot, we pass out,from undef 
the protection of that parental benefactor, and place our- 
selves under the guardianship of the Carolina system¢+*T 
say from the American to the Carolina system, because 
duties which are now below 20 per cent., are to be raised 
to that amount, and all free articles, with the exception of 
an unimportant list of dyestuffs, are to be subjected to 
duties. Duties are, therefore, at the end of our declivi- 
tous course, to fall on all imported merchandise at an equal 
rate of 20 per cent. This is the Carolina systems opiu: 

What will be the effect of this bill? The protection 
will be diminished from year to year. . This. will eheck 
the operations of capital; it will, 1 fear, stop investitietits, 
if it does not crush that enterprising, valuable class of 
young men who have entered upon business, relying up- 
on their industry and capacity to carry: them forward. 
‘They are in debt, and I fear timid creditors may fall upon 
them. Business then will be brought:to.a stand at any 
rate, and, if bankruptcies ensue, will be diminished. This 
is precisely what some interested in manufacturing are sel- 
fish enough to desire, for they have money; wages will be 
cheaper, if a portion of the mills cease to run, and no new 
ones are erected, and the capitalists will, by this means, in 


of intentions will not, in legislation, excuse the errors of |the end, gain more-by a diminution in the competition in 


haste. 


business, and. the reduction in wages, than they will lose 


Iam aware that this measure. assumes an imposing atti-|by the reduction in duties. But, sir, this isa policy found- 


tude. 


It is called a bill of compromises a measure of|ed in such naked selfishness; itis built up so manifestly at 
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the expense of those who have small capital, and of the 
‘laborers; it is so hostile to the first principles of protection 
©, which invite the free investment. of capital from all quar- 
i ters, that. goods may be made.cheap by the competition; 
and. the public be thus benefited, that no friend of Ameri- 
¿can labor can give it his approbation on that ground. It 
may answer fora time the purposes of a few, if it ope- 
rates. as they anticipate; but should this prove so, it. will 
be an-unanswerable argument with the public for disap- 
proving of it, for the causes which will make the measure 
i le to some, will make it injurious to the public. 
gain, sir, Lean. vote for no bill which abandons pro- 
tection. I think this does. It adopts the Carolina sys- 
tem for equalizing duties, by bringing them all to 20 per 
cent... It abandons the exercise of all right to discriminate, 
arid in that, give me leave to say, abandons common sense, 
for the system of equalization has never, to my knowledge, 
until now, found an advocate among financiers or political 
economists. It is, however, avery cunningly devised plan, 
and worthy ofits origin, (Gallatin, in the free trade report, ) 
for it contains a sweet poison that will destroy the last rem- 
nant of protection. Who ever heard of so absurd a sys- 
tem as equalizing duties? What, impose the same duties 
on ardent spirits as upon tea and coffee! But why do 
the free traders desire an equalization? Why do they in- 
sist that the duty on hats, on shoes and boots, on leather, 
onscythes, hoes and axes, shall be reduced to 20 per cent.? 
Why do they at the same time insist that there shall be a 
duty of .20 percent, on tea and coffee, pepper, spices, 
fruita, and a thousand other things which we do not, and 
never shall produce, and which are now free of duty? It 
is to level all protection with the dust. They start with 
the proposition that the public debt is paid, that we have 
too much revenue, and it must be reduced. We have 
always contended, not. that the revenue shall not be re- 
duced, for we are not the advocates of an accumulating 
surplus, but that it. shall be reduced by letting goods in 
free, or by diminishing the amount of duty when the whole 
cannot be spared, and that this principle shall be applicd 
to merchandise not produced in this country, that our la- 
bor may have the benefit of the revenue as a protection. 
‘While we contend that the revenue shall be levied in this 
manner, the free traders insist that nothing shall be free, 
and that the duty on all shall be alike. The revenue, say 
they, is too abundant, and must be reduced. ‘The bill 
before us, as reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, is for that purpose. What a happy mode of re- 
ducing the revenue, to diminish the duty on hats, shoes, 
boots, leather, axes, &e., from 30 per cent. and more, to 
20. per cent., when the articles are so entirely produced 
here, under the present protection, that none are import- 
ed, and.no revenue is realized. Is not the direct and ob- 
vious effect of such-a reduction an experiment, to sce if 
the-forcign articles cannot be introduced, and the revenue 
increased instead of diminished? It is a still more singular 
mode of reducing’ revenue to restore the duties on articles 
which-are free. Sir, the farmers, the mechanics, the 
manufacturers, cannot be blind to such an insidious 
scheme... ‘They will not fail to discover that the reduc- 
tions of duty ona vast variety of articles produced wholly 
in this country are made under a false pretence of reduc- 
ing the revenue; and that the restoration of duties to free 
articles is also made under the delusive pretence of mak- 
ing taxes more equal. It will not escape their observation 
that this crafty plan of reducing revenue is apparently 
devised for the purpose of overstocking the treasury, and 
cresting a surplus from year to year, so: as to call for fur- 
ther and further reductions, till you come, as the politi- 
cians of South Carolina declare you shall, to twelve and a 
half per cent. Is-it not-plain thatan equalization gives 
the least protection which industry can possibly have, 
unless you make the duties on articles which we do not 
produce, higher than you rate them on suchas wedo pro- 


duce? When you have arrived at twenty percent., if. 


there is a surplus, you have, I believe, the right to dis- 
criminate below that: but. of what value is such a right? 
Fwenty per cent. ad valorem upon the foreign cost; 
what is that? 
New York; who witness the daily frauds and impositions 
of importers. Go to the head of that establishment, who, 
it is said, declared openly in this city, it was a railroad for 
legalized smuggling, and inquire what a twenty per cent, 
ad valorem duty, or any other ad valorem duty, is. And.if 
they tell you the truth, it will be, that it is whatever the 
importer chooses to have it. 

This bill, after we have made our descent, facilis deseen- 
sus Averni, carries us into the free trade system, which 
may be summed up under three heads. 

i. All specific duties are abolished, and all duties are 
to be ad valorem; all free traders, and especially the 
Yorkshire men and Lancashire men of England, have al- 
ways earnestly contended for this. For what reason, it is 
difficult to imagine, unless it is because frauds are perpe- 
trated with greater facility. 

2. All duties are to be equal, and to be assessed upon 
all imports, except a few articles of little importance, and 
consequently the discriminating principle is abandoned. 

3. The gradual reduction which is professedly made 
to reduce revenue, is applied to all articles, as well those 
on which no revenue is raised, as those which produce 
revenue; thus tending, by every reduction, to bring the 
American producer into greater peril at every step. If 
this be not a total, unqualified abandonment of the protec- 
tive policy, unless twenty per cent. is protective, then I 
know not what is an abandonment. The bill, it is true, 
provides that after we come to the twenty per cent. ad 
valorem, the duty is to be assessed on the valuation in the 
home market. About the meaning of this, however, there 
is already a dispute. The South say it means the price of 
the goods by the duties and charges; that is, it means the 
foreign cost; and a distinguished gentleman declared in 
debate distinctly, that he supported the bill upon that ex- 
position of its meaning. If this be a true interpretation, 
the provision is worth nothing. That valuation is to be 
regulated by Jaw, according to the terms of the bill, and 
what that regulation will prove to be, no one can foresee. 

Sir, Iregret that discontent and signs of violence have 
manifested themselves in this country; but I am not dis- 
posed to meet it with a faint heart, or to falter for a mo- 
ment in support of the Union and constitution. I would 
face these disturbers of the public tranquillity on their 
own ground, and accede to the general proposition that 


the revenue shall be reduced to the demands of the Go- ` 


vernment; but the amount of expenditure shall be fixed 
by Congress, and not by South Carolina; and the revenue 
should be raised in such a manner as to give the most effi-. 
cient protection to American labor. For one, sir, while J 
would do South Carolina justice, ample justice, I would 
not destroy the Union by attempting to save it. 
not bring the power of Congress and the constitution into 
contempt, by establishing a precedent, that a little knot 
of uneasy, discontented politicians can, by threatening to 
dissolve the Union, make the Government itself- bow 
down, humble itself in the dust, abandon its*policy, and 
promise in future to give no offence. If these are the 
terms on which the Union exists, if this Government holds 
and exercises its powers upon such contingencies as these, 
I was about to say, the sooner the Union is at an end the 
better, for the rude breath of treason will dissolve it- at 
any moment. But, sir, whether South Carolina is well or 
ill pleased, whether she declares herself in or out of the 
Union, J am not prepared, on any compromise, to give up 
the protective policy; and I do contend that an’ equaliza- 
tion of duties as low, or lower, than twenty per cent. pro- 
tection, is incompatible.. Yes, when you surrender, the 
right to discriminate, you surrender all. 


Go to the officers of the custom-house. in. 
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“accepted it?: Has any one here risen in his place, and‘an- 
‘nounced his satisfaction and his determination to abide by 
jt?” Nöt word has been uttered, nor any sign or assur- 
ance of satisfaction given. Suppose they should vote for 
the bill, what then? They voted for the bill of July last, 
and that was a bill passed expressly to save the Union; but 
did they not flout at it? Did they. not spurn it with con- 
tempt? And did not South Carolina, in derision of that 
compromise, nullify the law? © This is a practical illustra- 
tion of the exercise of a philanthropic spirit of condescen- 
sion to save the Union. Your folly and your imbecility 
was treatedasajest. It has already been said that this 
Jaw will be no more binding than any other, and may be al- 
tered and modified at pleasure by any subsequent Legis- 
lature. In what sense then is ita compromise? Does not 
a compromise imply an adjustment on terms of agree- 
ment? Suppose, then, that South Carolina. should abide 
by the compromise while she supposes it beneficial to the 
tariff States, and injurious to her; and when that period 
shall close, the friends of protection shall then propose to 
re-establish the system. What honorable man, who votes 
for this bill, could sustain such a measure? ‘Would not 
South Carolina say, you have no right to change this law, 
it was founded on compromise; you have had the benefit 
of your side of the bargain, and now I demand mine. 
Who could answer such a declaration? If, under such 
circumstances, you were to proceed to abolish the law, 
would not South Carolina have much more just cause of 
complaint and disaffection than she now has? 

It has been said, we ought to legislate now, because the 
next Congress will be hostile to the tariff. Iam aware 
that such a sentiment has been industriously circulated, 
and we have been exhorted to escape from the hands of 
that body as from a lion. But, sir, who knows the senti- 
ments.of that body on this question? Do you, or does 
any gne, possess any information which justifies him in as- 
serting that it is more unfriendly than this House? There 
is, in my opinion, little known about this matter. But 
suppose the members shall prove as ferocious towards the 
tariff as those who profess to know their opinions repre- 
sent, will the passage of this bill stop their action? Can 
you tie their hands? Give what pledges you please, make 
what bargains you may, and that body will act its plea- 
sure without respecting them. If you fall short of their 
wishes in warring upon the tariff, they will not stay their 
hand; but all attempts to limit their power by abiding 
compromises, will be considered by them as a stimulus to 
act upon the subject, that they may manifest their disap- 
probation, It seems to me, therefore, that if the next 
Congress is to be feared, we are pursuing the right course 
to rouse their jealousy, and excite them to action. 

Mr. Speaker, I rose to express my views on this very 
important question, I regret to say, without the slightest 
preparation, as it is drawn before us at a very unexpected 
moment.. But, as some things in this bill are at variance 
with the principles of public policy which I have uniform- 
ly maintained, I could not suffer it to pass into a law 
without stating such objections as have hastily occurred 
to me. 

Let me, however, before sitting down, be understood 
onone point. Ido not object to a reasonable adjustment 
of the controversies which exist. I have said repeatedly 
on this floor, that I would go for a gradual reduction on 
protected articles; but it must be very gradual, so that no 
violence shall be done to business; for all reduction is ne- 
cessarily full of hazard. My objections to this bill are not 
so much against the first seven years, for I would take the 


consequences of that experiment, if the provisions beyond | 


that were not of that fatal character which will at once 
Vor. IX.--112 


tariff, and will continue when that is forgotten. 
from meaning to use the language of menace, when'l say 
such a compromise cannot endure, nor can. any adjust- 
ment endure, which disregards the interests, and sports 
with the rights of a large portion of the people of the 
United States. 
reach the lowest point of reduction, before the country 
will become satisfied of the folly of the experiment, and 
will restore the protective policy; and it seems to meva 
large number in this body act under the influence of that 
opinion. 


It- has been said that we shall never 


But I cannot vote down my principles, on the 
ground that some one may come after me who will vote 
them up. ; ; 

Mr. Speaker, I have done my duty, in an imperfect 
manner, I confess; but I perceive it is in- vain to discuss 
the matter, and I willdetain the House no longer. 

Mr. H. EVERETT asked the attention of the House 
for a few minutes. He said he was unwilling that. his dis- 
sent should be given by a mere silent.vote.”.. The gentle-. 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Lercuzr] had said the House 
had had ample time to examine the bill, and he presumed 
the minds of the members were made up. It was true 
that the Senate bill had been laid on their tables some 
days ago: the amendments which had since been made 
in the Senate were adopted in the bill now before the 
House; these, he admitted, had improved the bill, but 
still had not rendered it satisfactory to him. For one, 
Mr. E. said, he did not complain of want of time; he had 
formed an opinion, and that opinion he now rose to ex- 
press. He considered the bill, as originally reported in 
the Senate, asa total, an absolute abandonment of the 
protective system after 1842--at best, it was.but.a lease 
tothe manufacturers for seven or eight years, or, per- 
haps, more properly speaking, a notice to wind up their 
concerns within that time: their destruction was slow, 
but sure. The existing protection was to go down, down, 
from year to year, until the end of the term, when. the 
existing establishments were to be abandoned by the Go- 
vernment: he said the existing establishments, for new 
ones could not be expected. Prudent capitalists: would 
not adventure in a sinking concern. About the same 
time was given that was allowed the bank to wind up; 
and were theirs a mere money business, they would have 
less reason to complain; but, unfortunately, their capital 
was fixed, and must be sacrificed. Factories and ma- 
chinery were of no value unless in operation. The own- 
ers of flocks were not in a much less hopeless condition. 
He repeated that the bill, as originally laid on their ta- 
bles, abandoned, totally abandoned, the protective polic. 
It reduced all duties to the same level, twenty per ‘cent. 
Even the principle of discriminating duties was. aban- 
doned. In its present form, he admitted that principle 
was faintly perceptible. ‘* Congress were not to be pre- 
vented from altering the rates of duties on articles which 
ate now subject to a less duty than twenty per cent. in 
such manner as not to exceed that rate;” that is, they may 
raise or lower the rates of duties on the unprotected arti- 
cles, but may not raise the duties on the protected arti- 
cles above twenty per cent. Thisis the only discriminat- 
ing principle now in the bill; and this, poor as it was, he 
should show was wholly illusory; that the wants of the 
Government would require the full duty of twenty per 
cent. on the unprotected-articles. The change of the 
foreign for the home valuation, he admitted, was a valua- 
ble improvement, though its principal value must, in a 
very considerable degree, if not wholly, depend on the 
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regulations which ‘may be- hereafter established by 
law.” The gentleman from Kentucky had echoed the 
- ery of alarm which had been heard from another-quarter, 
that the protective system was in danger; that the next 
Congress would prostrate it. Such alarms tended to cre- 
ate the peril-they announced. That system, in his opi- 


nion, had no greater peril to encounter than the. one of 


which St. Paul complained as the chief of perils. He 
was willing to trust. it to the next Congress: they, he 
trusted, would protect the great interests of the country. 
This projet had come upon the manufacturers from an 
whexpected: source: the blow had. not been anticipated 
from that quarter: If there should be a majority in the 
next Congress against the protective policy, the manu- 
facturers, the farmers would submit with what grace 


they may. If the system should then fall, it would fall 


under the superior force of the enemy. But, said Mr. E., 


the occasion had excited feeling-~better, perhaps, sup- 


pressed than uttered. He had heard it said, out of the 
House, that we were only bending to the blast; that we 
should right when it had passed over us. But was such a 
forecast just? Should not they who present, and they 
who'accept this bill asa measure of conciliation, do it in 
good faith, without mental reservations? For one, he did 
hot join in the offer, nor would he pledge himself or his 
constituents to abide by it. He would ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky what would be the financial operation of 
the bill? ‘What would be the amount of revenue accruing 
under it, particularly in 1841 and 1842--the period when 
it was to settle downas the revenue system of the Govern- 
ment? These were the periods to which the manufacturers 
would look (he would not say they had been encouraged 
to look) for the restoration of the protective system. 


Taking the excessive importations of 1831 as the basis of 


calculation, the amount of the proposed reduction of du- 
ties on the protected articles (paying over twenty per 
cent.) would be nearly twelve millions, ($11,924,000;) 
the whole amount of the customs, in 1841, would be 
between ten and eleven millions, ($10,846,000;) and, 
after the final reduction in 1842, about seven millions, 
($7,268,000.) How would the deficiency of revenue be 
stipplied? The last section proposes it should be sup- 
plied by raising the duties on the dutiable, unprotected 
articles up to twenty per cent. This would give short 
of eight millions, ($7,679,000;) making the whole re- 
yenue from the customs less than fifteen millions, 
(#14,947,000.) What then becomes of the discriminat- 
ing principle of protection? If additional revenues are to 
be raised, in what manner could it be done? It must be 
done either by raising the duties on the protected arti- 
cles, or by laying duties on the articles now free. 

Should this bill pass, said Mr. B., he should be almost 
prepared to concur in the opinion he had heard express- 
ed in the House this morning, that it would do away the 
necessity of passing the enforcing bill. The duties were 
eventually to come down to the same rate on all dutiable 
ariicles--to twenty per cent., the South Carolina standard. 
With her it was only a question of time, unless she should 
still insist that there should be no articles imported free of 
duty. This was one of her unalterable resolutions. Mr. E. 
said he did not wish to prolong the debate. He had risen 
to state the light in which he had viewed the bill, and in 
which he thought it would be viewed by the country—as 
the ultimate abandonment of the protecting policy. 
“Mr. DICKSON also opposed the bill, and moved its 
postponement till to-morrow. Negatived. 

Mr. LETCHER spoke in reply, and in defence of the 
bill; when the question was put on engrossing the bill for 
a third reading, and carried: Yeas 105, nays 71, as follows: 

YEAS--Messrs. Alexander, Chilton Allan, Robert Al- 
len, Anderson, Angel, Archer, John S. Barbour, Barrin- 

_ ger, James’ Bates, Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, 
Jobn Blair, Boon; Bouck, Bouldin, Branch, Bullard, 
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Cambreleng, : Carr, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, 
Coke, Connor, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Creighton, Da- 
niel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, Doubleday, Draper, 
Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Gaither, Gilmore, Gordon, 
Thomas H; Hall, William Hall, Harper, Hawes, Haw» 
kins, Hoffman, Holland, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, Irvin, 
Isacks, Jarvis, Jenifer, Richard M: Johnson, Cave John- 
son, Joseph Johnson, Kavanagh, Kerr, Lamar, Lansing, 
Lecompte, Letcher, Lewis, Lyon, Mardis, Mason, Mar- 
shall, Maxwell, McIntire, McKay, Newton, Nuckolls, 
Patton, Plummer, Polk, Rencher, Roane, Root, Sewall, 
William B. Shepard, Augustine H. Shepperd, Smith, 
Southard, Speight, Spence, Stanbery, Standifer, Fran- 
cis Thomas, Wiley Thompson, John Thomson, Tomp- 
kins, Tracy, Vance, Verplanck, Ward, „ Washington, 
Wayne, Weeks, Elisha Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, 
Wickliffe, Worthington--105. 

NAYS--Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Allison, Apple- 
ton, Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, Barstow, 
Isaac C. Bates, Beardsley, Briggs, John Brodhead, Jobn 
C. Brodhead, Bucher, Burd, Cahoon, Chandler, Bates 
Cooke, Cooper, Crane, Crawford, John Davis, Dayan, 
Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Dickson, Elsworth, George 
Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, 
Grennell, Hiland Hall, Hiester, Hughes, Huntington, 
Ihrie, Ingersoll, Kendall, Kennon, Adam King, Henry 
King, Leavitt, Mann, McCarty, Robert McCoy, McKen- 
nan, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Pearce, Pendleton, 
Pierson, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, 
Slade, Soule, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Vinton, Ward- 
well, Watmough, Wheeler, Frederick Whittlesey, Ed- 
ward D. White, Young--71. 

The House then adjourned. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 
THE TARIFF. 


The engrossed bill to reduce the tariff (as amended by 
the adoption of Mr. Crax’s bill of the Senate) was read 
a third time, and the question stated to be on its passage. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, after a few remarks on the great 
importance of this question, moved a call of the House. 

The House was called accordingly. 

It appeared that two hundred and one members were 
present. 

Mr. BURGES moved to suspend further proceedings 
on the call, but the motion failed: Yeas 69, nays 78. 

The doors were then closed, and the excuses of absen- 
tees received. Proceedings were then suspended, and 
the doors of the hall again opened. 

Mr. BURGES, of Rhode Island, then rose to address 
the House against the bill. Ihave not risen, at this time, 
said he, to enter into any extended discussion of the bill 
just now read to the House: itis my purpose to do no 
more than to pronounce an humble protestation against 
the provisions of this measure; to state a solemn denuncia- 
tion of the purposes intended to be effected by its enact- 
ment; and, in a few words, to express my utter abhorrence 
of the causes which, as I think, must have brought such a 
scheme before Congress. 

if, sir, you will permit me to do it, I will first read, 
from my place, the resolutions, brief, but full of meaning, 
which, on the morning of the 21st day of the last month, 
{had the honor to present to this House, and to move the 
reference of them to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. These resolutions were sent to me 
and my colleague by the State of Rhode Island and Pro- 
vidence Plantations. They had been, on the 16th day. of 
that month, unanimously passed in both the House of Re- 
presentatives and the Senate of that State; and, speaking 
our sentiments in a better style, they announce to us the 
opinions and requirements of the State representatives 
of that portion of the American people who have honor- 
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ed us with @ place in-this House. It. appears by thisling the means of their subsistence: ‘from: mechatieal: or 
paper; that in General Assembly, January session, A. D. {other daily toil—the whole class of. employers 
1833, it: was : : ployed, who are engaged in a sound and:profital 
“48 Resolvedy'That this General Assembly views with|merce, interior and exterior, foreign or domestic—classes: 
alarm, and. with unqualified disapprobation, the proposi-| which mainly constitute the population and strength of the: 
tions which have been submitted to the Congress of the|republic, her means. of advancement in peace, a er: 
United States, at the present session thereof, for abandon-{hope of defence in war—all these, and the millions. who 
ing, totally or partially, immediately or prospectively, the/compose-them, whether considered in classes, or singly: 
principle‘of protection to domestic industry, which waslas individuals, have a deep, a fixed, and. absorbing. inte= 
adopted with the constitution, has been ever since incor-|rest in the preservation of the protection now extended-to. ` 
porated inthe laws of the Union, and was believed to be, the national industry; an interest in respect to which. the: 
what of right it ought to be, a permanent and settled jinterests of the owners and conductors of manufacturing: 
principle of the policy of the Government, on faith of establishments, also requiring that protection, are inter! 
which the people of this enterprising and industrious re- | mediate, subsidiary, and subservient. f 
public might act with confidence, and be secure in their) <“ Resolved, That a vacillating policy, in the regulation of 
labors and pursuits. trade and intercourse with foreign nations, is destructive 
« Resolved, That this Assembly does not perceive, injto all branches of our national industry. 
the present juncture of the affairs of the Union, nor «c Resolved, That the effect of frequent alterations. of 
in the suggestions submitted in connexion with the|the tariff laws is to distract and paralyze the enterprise 
aforesaid propositions, any sufficient reason for a change |of the merchant, to destroy the stability of the markets 
ii-national policy, of a character so comprehensive, and | for the agriculturist, and bring ruin upon the manufac- 
fraught with consequences widely disastrous, and to a fear-} turer. . ; 
ful extent absolutely ruinous to the agriculture, com- « Resolved, That all branches of our national industry 
merce, and manufactures, the population, power, and {have been arranged, contracts made, voyages projected, 
happiness of a now prosperous people. On the contra-|and business commenced, under the. belief and. expec: 
ry, this Assembly being convinced that, under existing |tation that the tariff of the last’ session of Congress was 
circumstances, the sole path of safety is that of calm and|framed and solemnly enacted after. mature deliberations: 
persevering firmness, cannot but view, with equal sur-[and that reliance could be placed upon the stability of 
prise and disapprobation, all suggestions that countenance | these measures of the Government. : 7 
the substitution of the will of a minority for that of a| <“ Resolved, That, without a countervailing policy..in 
very great majority of the people of these States; and |the regulation of trade with foreign nations, all branches 
protests against the ratification of any such suggestions, |of our industry will be paralyzed, as was the case before 
by the adoption, at this time, of any national measure af-|the adoption of the constitution of the United States. 
fecting the national industry, resources, or revenue, in *¢ Resolved, That the Senators from this State in Con- 
conformity thereto. And this protest it makes, under a) gress be instructed, and the Representatives be request- 
solemn and irresistible conviction that every such mea-|ed, to use their exertions and influence to prevent any: 
sure would not only tend to introduce into all our future | abandonment whatever of the protective policy, and also 
councils weakness, irresolution, and inconstancy, butjto prevent such a reduction of the protection now extended. 
would paralyze every just power of the Government, and by law to the productions of the soil, mines, and: manus: 
creaté:a:far greater and more immediate probability of al factures of the United States, as has been proposed. to: 
dissolution both of the Government and of the Union, | Congress at the present session thereof, and is embraced. 
than any which otherwise exists. “lin the bill now pending before that body, as reported by 
« Resolved, That this Assembly cannot perceive how a|the Committee of Ways and Means. 
surrender of a principle necessary for the independence} ‘* Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be certifi- 
and prosperity of the nation, to menaces of disunion, or ed by the Secretary, and forthwith transmitted. to` our 
of lawless resistance proceeding from a minority, can be} Senators and. Representatives in Congress. : BAe 
less disastrous to the interests or to the honor of the na-| ‘House of Representatives, January 16, 1833.— Voted 
tion, than a surrender to actual and overpowering force: unanimously, 
nor how those who are’ constrained, or who are willing| ‘In Senate.—Read the same day, and unanimously 
thus, in anticipation, to surrender, can be said to enjoy |concurred in.” 
the benefits and protection of a republican Government,| I protest against this measure, continued Mr. B., be- 
or to. possess the character essential to the existence of{cause, like that which has been stricken out of the bill, 
such a Government. to make room for its insertion, it proposes to provide for 
“© Resolved, ‘That the essential and vital interests of the|the wants of Government, but does not propose te make 
people of this State, and, in the opinion of this General|any provision for the wants of the nation. It calls on the 
Assembly, the interests of the great body of the people | people for money to feed that Government, and. at the 
in. all the States, inclading those in which the dissatisfac-|same time takes away that protection of their labors; by 
tion of a part has been most distinctly manifested, and} which the people have hitherto been enabled to feed 
most.speciously argued, require that the protection now themselves. Not less than one million seven hundred 
provided by law should be continued to articles of the and fifteen thousand free white working men are annually 
growth, production, and manufacture of the United employed in the agricultural, mechanic, and manufactur- 
States. ing labor of the Eastern, Northern, and Western States of 
* Resolved, That the necessity of a protective tariff by |this Union. That part of these men thus employed in me- 
no means arises either solely or principally from its im-|chanic and manufacturing Jabor, depend on that part of 
portance to those who, upon the faith of the Government, them employed in agricultural labor, in the same and 
have invested their capital in manufacturing establish-jother States, for a market for their fabrics; and a supply 
ments; that such-a tariff is demanded by considerations in return of food; of corn, wheat, flour, beef, pork, and 
affecting the independence and security of the nation, in other provisions, amounting annually to more than $27,- 
times of commotion, and affecting its resources, and the|000,000,. They also look to them, and to other producers 
resources, enjoyments,- comforts, and necessities of itsjin many of the States, for a further market for like fa- 
individual citizens in all times, that the great and para-|bricss and expect, in exchange, the products of their 
mount class of proprietors and cultivators of the soil in [lands and mines, equal to $15,000,000 in amount annual- 
eyery State, the whole class of laborers, whether deriy- ly. “Those employed in the farming and mineral labors 
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of these’ States, look to suchas are engaged’in these. me- 
ehanic and manufacturing labors, for this market for their 
“products, and therein for-their supply, by this exchange 
“of those. variotis manufactured fabrics annually to this 
at amounts ns Ss hoe s 
By the destruction of this mechanic and manufacturing 
or, men employed. in agriculture, whether on their 
lands, or farming the Jands of others, must lose that 
narket; and. not only jose their annual supply of those 
fabrics heretofore purchased in it, but their annual pro- 
uction left- on: their hands for want of a market, must, 
o'this amount, annually be utterly lost to them. For 
= in no other market of the. world could they sell their 
‘bréadstuffs and: provisions, their wool, their lead, their 
jron and steel. ` 
«This Joss will take from those thus engaged in the la- 
‘bors of farming and the mines, not only the ability to ob- 
tain “manufactured fabrics, but also the power to pur- 
chase and consume annually, as they do now, four or five 
millions in amount of sugar, produced in Southern Geor- 
‘gia and. Louisiana; and thereby leave this production, to 
thiatamount, on the hands of the planters of those States. 
Thereit must perish, unless they can find a market for 
it in Europe, where such a market for United States sugar 
has not, I believe, ever been found to the amount of ten 
hogsheads in any one year. 
I pass over the rice and tobacco, drawn from the South 
by the owners of manufacturing capital in the North; nor 
- mention the cotton, on which their great fabrics now so 
‘touch depend; in all amounting probably to $10,000,000 
“annually. This omission is made because the great, rich, 
and independent. manufacturing capitalists of the North 
vean and will stand their ground, though they will stand 
thal ground alone, under the provisions ofthis bill. When 
those provisions shall be carried out into perfect opera- 
tion, as they will be at the end of ten years, the great, in- 
dependent, manufacturing capitalist will then not depend 
on the South for the raw materials which he can then 
bring from any country at a mere revenue duty of twen- 
ty per cent.; a tax of no importance to him, because it 
must be paid finally by the domestic consumer of his fa- 
bric. Nor will the Southern planter then depend, for he 
‘doesnot now depend, on the domestic market, for the 
sale of his great staples. ‘These two chisses, the rich 
owners of great manufacturing capital in the North, or 
of capital in land and slaves in the South, are perfectly 
independent of each other’s production, by the provi- 
sions of this bill; and may stand with perfect impunity, 
under those provisions of this measure, which must be 
so: ruinous: to all those, at this time, operating with that 
“limited: capital, or employed in those various labors, now 
‘encouraged or protected by that system of laws intended 
to be destroyed by. these provisions. 

How do’ the provisions of this bill ensure the destruc- 
tion of that system? By the utter abandonment of even 
the very principle of discriminating, countervailing, or 
protecting duties of impost on imported goods, wares, 
and merchandise. At the end of ten years these duties, 
that is, the whole system of imposts, are to be reduced to 
twenty per cent. ad valorem, and to stand at that- rate 
upon all imported commodities, such as are produced in 
our own country, by our own domestic industry. So ut- 
terly is protection, in its very principle, abandoned by 
this bill, that if more revenue shall be wanted than may 
be obtained, by this rate of impost on protected commo- 

““dities,:such impost shall not be raised on such commodities 
“above twenty. per cent.; but such impost for such revenue 
shall be placed-on tea, coffee, and other articles unpro- 
tected, because-not produced in this country; and such 
impost may, for revenue, be raised up to twenty per cent. 
This bill, therefore, not only takes from all the free labor 
of the free. States the whole benefit of the present sys- 
tem of encoiiragement: and protection, but may, and 


just retribution for 


doubtless will in its progress, still further discourage such 
free labor by a heavy tax placed on the imported food of 
that labor; tea, coffee, and: sugar-—a tax from which the 
slave owners of the South will be exempted, in respect of 
all their labor; because neither tea, nor coffee, nor sugar, 
is ever consumed by the slaves. 


This bill provides concerning all. impost on any pro- 


tected commodity, that whenever such impost exceeds 
twenty per cent. ad valorem, all such excess shall be di- 
vided into ten parts; and that a tithe of this whole excess 


shall annually be taken away, until at the end often years 
no impost shall remain at a higher rate, cn any commo- 
dity, than twenty per cent. on its value. 

The taking away a tenth part of this protection, annu- 
ally, will, in two or three years, so expose the middling 
interest men, concerned in manufactures, to the first ef- 
fects of foreign competition, created by excessive impor- 
tation, that they must give up the conflict, and submit to 
the ruin provided for them by this measure. 

This will leave the war of the trade in the hands of 
capitalists, who can afford to lose; and, outliving those 
losses, which ruin the less wealthy, they will take all the 
benefits resulting to them, as the survivors of their ruin. 
That ruin, and the certainty that all protection will ter- 


minate at the expiration of ten years, will discourage all 
owners of small, or middling, or even great capital from 
embarking in these manufactures, and will Jeave the 
whole concern to the over-wealthy now engaged in this 
business; these fortunate men, united with foreigners, 
will continue the trade, and supply the market, ‘They 
willdo this at such a rate of cost to the consumers in 


our country, as may be charged upon all manufactured 
fabrics sold in our market, by the producers of such fa- 
brics in foreign countries. Whatever the cost of them 
may be in England or elsewhere, to that cost will be add- 
ed the cost of importation, not less than fifteen per 
cent., and in like manner the amount of impost, twenty 
per cent., will so much further enhance the whole cost to 
ihe American consumer. The wealthy capitalists, the 
only surviving manufacturers of the North, then exempt- 
ed from all domestic, will receive the full benefit of fo- 
reign compcetition—a competition which, in its first move- 
ments, by excessive importations, will have ruined: all 
competitors of limited capital in our own country; and 
will thus finally enable those men, more abundant and 
independent in their means, to share with the wealthy 
manufacturer of other nations the spoils of our consump- 


tion, taxed, as it must then be, by the final effects of this 
measure, with not less than thirty-five per cent. more in 
amount, for our whole supply of manufactured fabrics, 
than would have been their cost, if wholly furnished by 
domestic production, under that system of encourage- 
ment and protection, and domestic competition, which 


the provisions of this bill are intended to destroy. 

This evil will fall on the whole country, and will be a 
the cruel and unrelenting ruin which 
this profligate measure will have brought on the many 
hundreds of thousands of free white working men, now 
employed in the mechanic, manufacturing, and agricul. 
tural labors of the free States. When the domestic manu- 
facturers, the owners of the mills and machines, by the 
working of which those men now earn their bread, and 
that of their families; when these owners find they must 
surrender a tenth part of their protection--a tenth part 
of the impost, over and above twenty per cent. of the 
whole, they will call on their working men to surrender 
alike tenth part of their wages, or to leave their employ- 
ment. When will this first call be made? In the very 
dead of the next winter, when they and their families 
must perish or have employment. It will be repeated 
annually at that season. They will surrender, rather than 
hear their children cry for bread when they have none 
to give them. This demand on labor fora yeduction of 
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wages will bé repeated once a year, just as often as this|your navy on the ocean. They will; at tle-cragk of the 


bill makes a like reduction of the rate of that impost by 
which manufacturing labor andcapital are now protected. 
At the ‘end: of ten. years, when the whole protection is 
taken away, the wages of labor will be reduced to twenty 
per cent, of its present amount. What a consummation 
of whata scheme! 
SE Those in the West, who have heretofore supported our 
great system of encouragement and protection, and who 
now support this measure, so fitted for the déstruction of 
that system, will, I do not say with what feelings, hereaf- 
ter meet some of our working men, who, driven out from 
their present life of toil and contentment, may migrate 
from the East to purchase and people their lands in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. The rich ‘capitalists of the East, who 
have advised, if any of them have advised this measure, 
will employ those who cannot migrate. They must, at 
last, by the progress of this measure, be compelled to 
work for twenty per cent. only of their present wages; 
because that measure will finally take away all but twen- 
ty per cent. from the protection of the manufacturer. He 
who now earns a dollar a day, must then work for twenty 
cents; he who now gets seventy-five will be glad to ob- 
tain fifteen; and he who now makes out to feed his family 
for fifty cents a day, must then toil hard, and struggle to 
keep them from starving, with ten. 

Southern men, for whose especial gratification this ar- 
‘rangement has been made, will be enabled by it to see 


what they have long desired, but never expected to see-— 


what they have long demanded of us to give them—the 
delightful vision: they will see free white working men 


in the free States laboring for as low, or a lower rate of 


wages, than the daily amount earned by their own slaves. 
© Besides all those men now employed in agricultural, 
mechanic, and manufacturing labor, there are also in 
those States many thousands engaged in building ships 
and various craft for water transportation, or in building 
workshops, mills, stores, warehouses, and mansions for 
human residence. 


coastwise from port to port, in moving all the commeree 
among the several States; or in that navigation w 


Others are engaged in the labors of 
the forests; others, in the fisheries; others, in transporta- 
tion by land, or in navigation on canals, rivers, lakes, or 


hich car-| this r 


same whip, pull down your stars and stripes, haul 
dismantle your ships; and as they have surréndered: 
labor on the land, for the benefit of free ‘trade with fox: 
reign nations, they will surrender the protection of your 
labor on the ocean, for that degrading security ‘to “your: 
commerce, which may be begged, or bought, -ot bor- 
rowed, or otherwise obtained, under the flag of those 
nations. : 
Sir, I have:said, at the menace of the owners of slaves: 
Is it not so? Not more than four thousand five hundred’ 
men, owning slaves, in seven Southern States, and which 
are employed in growing cotton, rice, and tobacco, now 
call for the provisions of this bill, and demand the. sur- 
render of that of your system which now encourages and 
protects the labor of one million seven hundred and ff- 
teen thousand men, working in your fields, factories, ma- 
chine and other shops; using three hundred and twelve 
millions of mechanic and manufacturing, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-six millions of agricultural capital; pro- 
ducing one hundred and sixty millions of manufactured 
fabrics, and more than two hundred millions of agricultu- 
ral products, and feeding, clothing, sheltering, lodging, 
and educating ther own and the families. of their em- 
ployers; in all, not less than seven or eight millions. of 
people. For what cause do these men of the South de- 
mand the overthrow of this system, the surrender, of:-this 
protection of this free labor? They have told: you, ‘again 
and again, for the last six years, on this floor. It is re- 
corded in their speeches so often, and with so many 
threats pronounced in this House and in the hearing of 
this nation. The labor of their slaves is worth to them, 
as they have so often averred, and with so many solemni- 
ties -—is worth to them but twelve and a half cents a day; 
while our system of protection, as they also aver, secures 
to each free white working man, in the whole labor of the 
free States, not less than fifty cents a day. They do, 
therefore, demand this surrender, and this bill provides 
for the surrender of that protection; and we are. now 
called on to vote for the enactment of that surrender; and 
all who this day shall, by their votes, secure that enact- 
ment, must, and will do. so, that they may thereby effect 
eduction in the wages of all this free labor; bring 


üd 
T: 


ries out to other countries, and brings home the foreign | down the market value of all such labor to twelve and a 


commerce of the whole nation. 


protected by that great system of laws and polic 
was begun with our present form of Government, 


been continued up to this very moment; but is now, injt 
abandoned in relation to all American free la- |country? 
s| God himself, w 


principle, 
bor, though; in fact, the provisions of this bill do, at thi 


time, surrender encouragement and protection in respect | pres 
only to the free farming, mechanic, and manufacturing | wholesor 
labor of those States which, until yesterday, would, in|perity. 

this hall, have stood against a world in defence of that} like these, 


encouragement and protection. Notwithstanding this, 
sir, the same feeble and submissive souls, which shall to- 
day surrender to the menace of the South all protection 
of the free people who toil in your fields, your work- 
shops, and your factories, those souls will, if they should 
be here, themselves, at any time hereafter, they will be 
ready, if a few owners of slaves should look large, and 
bluster, and speak long, loud wordsat them, they will be 
ready to earn their own safety by a surrender of all that 
protection now given by your laws to those brave and 
hardy men who labor in your fisheries, your internal, 
your coasting, and foreign navigation. Nay, sir, when- 
ever the owners of slaves in two States shall threaten the 
Union, as those of one now do, the spirit, should such a 
spirit now live here, in this hall, which shall, to-day, at 
the threat of that one only, give up the. protection of a 
million and a half. of freemen, working -on the land, will 
- abandon all protection of those gallant men who work 


The labors of those ;half cents a 
men are more directly and ‘efficiently encouraged andja 
y which 

and has|pate and destroy the great pr 


day, and place the freeman of the North on 
level with the slave of the South: i 
Can we, at such a call, and for such a purpose, extir- 
inciple of our national. vi- 
ality; the whole abundantly productive power of our 
Of such a country too--given to our fathers by 
ho has hitherto enabled us to defend, and 
erve, and sustain that country, under a system of 
ne legislation, in a condition of progressive pros- 
Dare we, for a cause like this, to effect purposes 
give to our congressional enactments a chayac- 
sary to the hopes of man, and to the. benetic 
What is there in the treasures of 
divine munificence which we, as a people,’ shall. not 
have set at naught, when we have thus sported sith and 
thrown away the blessing of Heaven, now so abundantly 
enjoyed by this nation? 
Sir, this measure not on 
fact and in principle, but, 


ter so adver 
cence of the Creator? 


Jy abandons protection, both in 
departing from. all other pur- 
poses of all other impost laws, it ultimately establishes a 
system of national taxation... Itis nota tax according to 
property, where those who have most to be defended by 
the laws shall pay most.for that defence. It is nota tax 
upon income, where those whose wealth shall give them 
most to enjoy, pay the most for their cnjoyments. In 
luxuries, the poor, or the labor of the nation, cannot in- 
duige; but this is nota tax on luxuries. lt lays an equal 
ad. valorem burden on the necessaries ofthe humble. and 
industrious, and on the luxuries of the wealthy and indo- 
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lent. The master of a thousand slaves pays no higher tax 
on tea, coffee, or sugar, the necessaries of free labor, than 
must be paid by that labor itself. 

: Besides; sir, those who have hurried this measure into 
this House have never looked into the various parts of our 
country, to discover and ascertain what the people, inthe 
different parts of it, from habits of life, and from trade 
and employments, consume of imported commodities for 
food and drink, for clothing and dress, for household fur- 
niture, for instruments of labor, and in raw materials work- 
ed up iff their various labors of production. Without this 
survey, who can tell what East or West, North or South, 
will:pay under this new assessment of taxes to be made 
by usin one or two honrs of the darkness of last night, 
and one other of the daylight of this morning, and which 
is to last for ten years, and not to be altered hereafter by 
any discriminating amendment, lightening its burdens by 
equalizing its exactions? 

Sir, I assert it here in my place, before the American 
people, and before the world, that, under the provisions 
of this measure, New England will pay more than twice 
as tauch as any equal number of people in any section of 
the slaveholding States north of the Potomac, including 
the State of the gentleman [Mr. Lercnen} who brought 
this measure into the House. If any one deny it, 1 chal- 
lenge him to the examination. The proof exists, and dili- 
gence and time can produce and lay the facts and con- 
firmation before this Louse and the nation. 

Sir, this inequality of taxation and payment has always 
existed in all your revenue derived from impost. It had 
its origin in the habits, labor, and employments of the 
Eastern States. Indeed, the manufacturing and commer- 
cial States, from a kind of necessity, pay more than their 
even share of taxes, according to their population, under 
any system of impost designed both fur revenue and for 
commercial regulation. ‘This inequality has been pa- 
tiently endured by those States, because those laws of 
revenuc and commercial regulation were a system, first, 
of encouragement, and, eventually, of protection for the 
whole labor and capital of the country. When this sys- 
tem should have ctlectedits great purpose, that is, when 
the supply of all the great staple necessarics required in 
our market, whether of agriculture or manufactured pro- 
duction from the land, labor, and capital of our own coun- 
try; when, by raising the rate of impost duties so as to 
effect the exclusion of all those staples thus abundantly 
supplied by domestic industry, theu, by removing all im- 
post from raw materials and necessaries for the food of 
labor, not produced at home; and, last of all, by placing 
high, but not probibitory impost on imported luxuries not 
produced in our own country, our revenue would, by 
sucha system, be drawn from the rich to the relief of the 
poor; and taxes, removed from labor, would fall on the 
property, under that consumption of those imported luxu- 
vies which their wealth would enable the rich to enjoy. 
Labor, released from taxation, might improve its own 
condition, and, with a home market secured to home pro- 
duction, the competition of domestic labor and capital 
would supply that market at the cheapest rate. 

Sir, this measure does forever destroy all hope of per- 
fecting that system, and reduces our impost laws to a 
mere scheme of taxation. The inequality endured while 
relief was ultimately to be expected by the perfection of 
our system; that hope cannot now be sustained when that 
expectation is forever taken away by the destruction of 
that system. Look back to the time when Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia were their own 
navigators and: merchants. From 1800 to 1810, these 
States had. not abandened navigation and commerce, as 
they now have, for the more profitable vocations of grow- 
ing cotton, rice, and tobacco. They then imported all 
the foreign commodities consumed by their population, 
and the custom-house record will exbibit a correct rate 


roll of their taxation. This, too, was then the fact, as it is 
now, with New England. Look at the population, and 
the payment made in those years by those States, and by 
New England. By the census of 1800, the population of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
was 1,871,529. . 

In the ten years from 1800 to 1810, inclusive, they paid 
$25,712,752 35. 

By the same census, the population of New England 
was 1,854,011. f 

In the ten years from 1800 to 1810, inclusive, New Eng- 
land paid $32,732,576 88. re 

Each person in those four States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, paid $8 35 in 
the whole ten years; or 83 cents and 50 mills a head per 
annum. f 

At the same time, in New England, each person paid 
$17 65 in the ten years, or $1 76 and 50 mills a head per 
annum. . : 

Under that census, the population of South Carolina 
was 345,541; and that State paid, in that ten years, 
$6,732,576 88, being $18 13 paid by cach person in the 
whole ten years, or $1 81 and 30 mills a head per annum, 

By the same census, the population of Rhode Island was 
68,122, and that State paid, in that ten years, $2,630,386 
36 cents, being $49 93 paid by each person in the whole 
ten years, or $4 99 and 30 mills a head per annum. 

Sir, this inequality of payment has gradually increased, 
year after year, ever since 1810, because those very causes 
which then produced that inequality have, ever since that 
time, been increasing. It was then the character of New 
England being more navigating, commercial, and manu- 
facturing, and that of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia being more agricultural and plant- 
ing, which created this difference in the consumption of 
foreign commodities, and this consequent inequality in 
the payment of taxes assessed upon such commodities by 
impost. These characteristics of New England have, in 
the last twenty-three years, increased, and now have be- 
come established, while those States of the South have, 
during that time, almost entirely abandoned all commerce 
and navigation, and, allured by the high profits of cotton, 
rice, and tobacco, become exclusively planting States. So 
great is that inequality of taxation and payment, at this 
time, that I will venture to affirm, Rhode Island, with a 
population of not quite 100,000 persons, under the last 
census, paid more into the treasury the last’ year than 
South Carolina with a population of more than 500,000 
persons; and Massachusetts, during the same time, paid 
a greater amount than all the seven States south of the 
Potomac. Nay more, sir; if the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Lrrcasr,] who introduced this measure into 
this House, will undertake the examination of our taxes, 
and the payment of them, both now and hereafter, under 
his measure, 1 will add that State to those south of that 
river, since he has now united it to them in their hostility 
to our great and glorious system of encouragement and 
protection. : i 

Sir, this measure, as a scheme of taxation, will ulti- 
mately be, of all others, the most unequal and oppressive 
in its exactions on the people of the navigating, commer- 
cial, and manufacturing States; and those men of those 
States who have, if any of them have, united with the 
West and the South in carrying it into a law for the next 
ten years, will, L hope in God, see their error, and that 
they will, before the provisions of this law shall have ena- 
bled a few men of enormous capital in our country to ruin 
all manufacturers of middling interest, and to reduce the 
wages of frec labor to their proposed minimum of twenty 
per cent. of the present amount—they will, I hope, unite 
with those who this day, at evcry hazard, and at every 
sacrifice, oppose this measure; so that, all together, they 
may, with us, cppose a mound to the current of that ruin 
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which: otherwise -must overwhelm and sweep. away the 


interests, the prosperity, and the glory of our country. 

Trust not; my. countrymen, in the relentings of your 
adversaries. Hope not, as by those. who were once your 
friends you aie. told: to hope, that, if this day you will 
prostrate yourselves before the proud. and angry foes of 
your. prosperity, and permit them to set their feet upon 
your necks, the gratifying. submission will appease their 
wrath, and they will, in some six or seven years, permit 
you, in some of their moments of good feeling, should 
such moments ever come, and you beg submissively, they 
will permit you to slip your heads out, to get up, shake 
off the dirt of your humiliation, stand on your own legs, 
and go about your work again. Hope not for this. These 
men have not toiled seven years against you; set the whole 
South, from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, in a blaze 
of animosity against your system; arrayed one State in all 
the preparations of battle; called every other State to join 
their league, and to send their Spartan warriors to the 
field, with each his due number of Helots; they: have not 
done all this to win the victory of thisday, to secure their 
triumph, and your defeat and vassalage, that they might, 
when ‘they had. thus reduced you to ruin, raise you up 
again, and replace you in your former prosperity. If you 
now disregard your own great interests, the preservation 
of your labor, yout fields, your factories, your workshops, 
your homes, your firesides, your wives, and your children; 
if you surrender all these, and, without a blow given, ora 
blow received, throw down your arms, prostrate your- 
selves at the foot of the foe, and give up all to his mercy, 
remember, if the brave love the brave, he will despise 
the coward; that foe will spurn you with contempt when 
you fall in the dust before him, and, looking on you as 
less worthy of the rights of freemen than the slaves which 
brush his boots or drive his horses, he will forever hold 
you down to the prostrate condition where you have, by 
your own submission, placed yourselves. 

Do not, my beloved countrymen, hope from your ad- 
versary, if you make this submission; do not, I implore 
of-you,. hope from him what his contempt for you, ‘his 
regard for his own interest, and his unconqucrable at- 
tachment to his own honor, must forever compel him to 
refuse. 

If you surrender to-day, you will never be brought 
back from your inglorious captivity until redeemed by 
those whom, if you submit, you now desert; those who, 
in this hour of peril for the prosperity and glory of our 
country, dare to. stand up in this hall, and before this na- 
tion, in defence of the rights of those men of industry and 
perseverance, the great working community of our nation, 
the whole free family of toil and diligence, in every State 
in this Union: ay, sir, men whose labors, in peace, have 
earned for us that prosperity, and whose bravery, in war, 
both by flood and field, has achieved and secured that 
glory. 

Sir, indulge to me afew words concerning the cause 
which bas brought this measure into this House, and 
which, with a kind of convulsive hurry, is now rushing 
on with it through all the forms oflegislation. I will then 
be silent, and, as Socrates did, drink the hemlock; first 
of allimploring God to turn away from our country the 
evils and miseries prepared for it by this measure. If, 
for this act. of outrage against our own prosperity, this 
trampling under foot the munificence of Heaven, the cur- 
rent of divine vengeance must be turned upon us, may 
its consuming stream not reach those who have been de- 
luded and deceived, or who may be ruined by the enact- 
ment of this day; butifit reach any, may this retribution 
not pass over, and go beyond. those who have brought 
this delusion, this ruinous deception upon our country. 

Sir, within our walls there is no practised or meditated 
artifice, no stratagem of legislation, intended to deceive. 


We sit here, I trust, and am persuaded, in our deliberative}. 


halls, surrounded with an atmosphere. of: pui 
breathing. the very air of patriotism... Beyond the 
cincts, in our lobbies, and elsewhere, it may not be : 
cannot be concealed. that a great mart is frequently open 
in the- neighborhood, a political bazaar, where. not only: 
pigeons are bought and sold, but where high offices,. dis: 
tinguished honors, and heavy emoluments may come. upon. 
the counter. 


and 


May that purifying spirit, with. the same 
hallowed hand which once overthrew their tables, ‘and 


scourged out of the sanctuary of religion those who- had 
rendered that consecrated place a den of base: traffic, 
may His spirit forever expel and exclude from these. balls 
of legislation, which have come from our predecessors, 
to our occupation, pure and uncontaminated; yes,. sir, 
exclude those political dealers in men and measures, 


who trade in great public interests and great public 
officers, with the same facility, that more humble, per- 
haps more honest men deal in corn and cattle, lands and 
merchandise. 

Sir, had this measure. been thrust into this House by 
those proud and angry adversaries from the South, those 
men with whom we have so long been engaged in flagrant, 
and, as I trust, honest warfare; had they attempted to 
overthrow us by their overwhelming power, we should 
have known how. to meet them; and our. victory. would 
have been honorable, could we have:achieved.it;nor. had 
our fall been inglorious, if defeated. Here, .in this..con- 
troversy, if we succeed, we succeed against our friends; 
if we fall, we perish under weapons drawn against us by 
our own political associates; men united with us in many 
a hardly contested and perilous controversy—men, whose 
names, whose deeds have, by frequent use, become our 
household words; ‘nor less endeared and precious to our 
feelings than our own household gods.” 

When, hereafter, this measure, by its consuming enact- 
ment, shall settle down on all the free States of our coun- 
try, and, tithe afler tithe, take away the protection of our 
labor, and the prosperity of our people; and, like the 
lean and hungry vision of the Egyptian monarch, swallow- 
ing up, year after year, the surplus of our former plenty; 
and still growing more and more gaunt and hungry: then 
when I meet, as I must meet, with the sons and daugh- 
ters of toil; when they, men, women, and children, gather 
around me, and, pale with overwork and scanty. food, 
grasp my hand, and in the agony of their distress implore 
of me, who have sometimes been to them the messenger 
of good tidings, to tell them how they, or their fathers, - 
have offended Heaven; or what, or, who has brought. 
upon them and their labors this wasting ruin, this ‘* pin- 
ing atrophy,” this living death, this dying life; shall T 
be silent, and let the rocks rebuke my apathy; or shall 
L cover over truth, and hide the name and the face 
of hideous deeds, by glosing words, or fabricated tales; 
and earn, by this, the deep damnation merited by him 
who pelters in his speech, and cheats the ear of anxious 
and imploring wretchedness! penri 

Sir, E shall, I must, I cannot but say to them, you suf- 
fer not for your own or your father’s delinquency. -You 
have been put in the market, like the: involuntary labor 
of those regions where men are bought and sold. You 
suffer this under a great political arrangement; not. from 
the irresistible power of men always adverse to the. pros- 
perity of your former condition; but from-one.in whom 
you had placed your hope of continual, unyielding assist- 
ance and defence; in whose hands: and. safe keeping you 
had deposited your ‘* most ancient and domestic” rights 
and interests; your-treasurer, with whom you had garner- 
ed up whatever. of all things earthly you would make 
most safe, and where, as. you believed, good faith would 
live on earth until: she left the world. A man whose 
friends were our- friends; whose adversaries were our 
foes; for whom we have toiled, and labored, and travail- 
ed;. our star in the west; our sun in the storm;. our: bow: 
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of promise in the tempests of our times. He has been 
the hero of our tales; his deeds the argument of our dis- 
course; his glory the song of our festivals. Whose, 
whose name was ever so frequent in our flowing cups! 
Who, like him, ever sat with us at the great political ta- 
ble! We have together taken salt from the same stand, 
bread from the same basket; he has, with us, dipped the 
political sop in the same dish; and now he has lifted u 
his heel against us, and we are delivered into the hands 
of our adversaries. These adversaries will never relent. 
Oar. lovely land must become a desolation. The labor 
and wealth of the East must migrate to purchase and 
people the West. This is our only hope: There may be 
a country for us on the waters of the great river. Those 
men, once our friends, who have left us to the ruthless 
power of our and their adversaries, may then mect us 
with the hand of kindness; and the father of the elder 
American system, having parted with that to the States 
of the South, may thus have provided for the birth of a 
younger son, which those States may never be able to 
obtain. 

Mr. JENIFER, of Maryland, said that nothing but ne- 
cessity could induce him ever to differ from his honorable 
friend from Rhode Island, [Mr. Bunces,] young and in- 
experienced as he was, in comparison to that vencrabie 
and high-minded gentleman. But he could not sit and 
hear what he must denominate calumnious charges, 
brought against an illustrious and honorable individual, to 
whose course the gentleman had thought fit to allude. 
Mr. J. should regret to the latest day of his life doing any 
thing to mar the harmony which seemed so happily about to 
prevail in that hall. But, believing that the individual 
referred to would be more immortalized by the very act 
which the gentleman had vilified, than by any other pub- 
lic act of his bright and useful career, he was unable to 
remain in silence. Out of a regard to peace, and from 
a respect to his venerable friend, he would forbear to ut- 
ter all that he felt at that moment. Suflice it to say, that 
as a personal, warm, and devoted friend of the individual 
assailed, he would not hear him charged with infamy with- 
out rising in his place to repel the cruel and unmerited 
slander. 

Mr. FOSTER said he did not belong to “the trading 
community” of which the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Buaces] had spoken. He had broken no bargains; 
he had made none; and he had therefore nothing to say in 
reply to the two gentlemen who had preceded him. 

But Mr. F. rose to make an explanation, lest there 
should appear some inconsistency in the vote he was 
about to give. He had, last night, moved to strike from 
the bill a clause which he then considered unconstitu- 
tional; but his motion was lost. Had he remained of the 
same opinion, that clause would compel him now to vote 
against the whole bill; but, on further examination, he 
was satisfied he was mistaken. He had supposed that 
the valuation of goods, on which the assessment of duties 
was to be made after 1842, was to be regulated by the 
existing laws: and under our present system of appraise- 
ments, there would inevitably be different rates of duties, 
not only in the ports of different States, but in the differ- 
ent ports of the same State; thus destroying that unifor- 
mity required by the constitution. But on a more atten- 
tive perusal, Mr. F. found that the bill provided merely 
for the assessment of the duties on the home value, as it 
is called, leaving the regulations under which that assess- 
ment shall be made, to be hereafter prescribed by law. 
This, then, removed the constitutional objection. He, 
however, was convinced, that whenever this system of 
home valuation was attempted, it would be found im- 
practicable. 

Mr. F. said he had other objections which he would 
take the occasion to suggest. He considered the reduc- 
tion too slow, and the period for arriving at the revenue 


point too distant. He feared, also, that in the interven- 
ing time, by reason of the reduction being so gradual, 
there would be a large accumulation of surplus revenue 
in the treasury, the scramble for which was easily fore- 
seen; and the corrupting tendency of which must be ob- 
vious to all. 

Mr. F. also protested against the pledge which seemed 
to be contained in that part of the bill which provides 
that ‘* the duties, as modified by this act, shall remain 
and continue to be collected” until June, 1842. We had 
no power to bind our successors, and Mr. F. would not 
bind his constituents, or even himself, by any such en- 
gagement as that which is alleged to be thus implied. He 
had great difficulty in bringing his mind to the conclusion 
to vote for the bill, and he voted for it solely upon the 
ground of an adjustment of the agitating and distracting 
question which had brought this Union to the verge of 
dissolution. As a compromise, he considered it far short 
of what the South was entitled to; but he was prepared 
to concede much; to make a willing sacrifice to preserve 
the union of these States, and to restore peace and har. 
mony to the country. He had therefore expressed the 
opinion that this object could only be effected by a spirit 
of mutual conciliation and concession, and it was by this 
spirit that he was now actuated. In pursuing this course, 
he had no doubt he represented truly the feelings and 
opinions of his high-minded and patriotic constituents; but 
he had no authority to pledge them to any future course 
of measures, nor would he do it. This bill he regarded 
as an experiment; and if, in its operation, it should be 
found to be defective, it will be subject, like all other 
laws, to repeal or modification. 

Mr. DENNY said that he owed thanks to the gentle- 
man from Georgia for the frank and candid expression of 
the sentiments which he had now given to the House. It 
now appeared that this bill was considered by the South 
as a mere experiment, which might or might not prove 
satisfactory on trial. And was that House to experiment 
on the livelihood of millions of men? Were they to be 
driven into the adoption of such a course by a faction cx- 
isting in a single State? A gentleman from Kentucky, 
whom it would not be parliamentary to name, had, out of 
benevolent feeling, proposed the present bill as a com- 
promise of the existing duties between the North and the 
South. But did gentlemen from the South say that they 
would accept the bill as a compromise? Not at all, ‘The 
House had just heard onc of those gentlemen declare that 
he considered the proposition as a mere experiment. Had 
it been demonstrated to the House that the South would 
accept the bill, and would rest satisfied with it? It had 
not. Let the House pass this bill, and next year the 
Southern interest would come up and drive the House 
from its position. Once give them the power, and every 
thing like compromise would depart forever. The State 
which Mr. D. represented was to be the chief sufferer in 
this arrangement: it was sentenced to die. But was it 
certain that they should perish by so slow a death as this 
bill had provided for them? Was the Kentucky gentle- 
man able to restrain and hold down the fiery spirits ofthe 
South? When they came to press the advocates of Ame- 
rican industry to the wall, would it be in the power of 
that gentleman to hold back their fury, and rescue the 
manufacturing interest from their remorseless blow? He 
believed not. The bill did nothing more than to hold out 
to forcigners all that protection and encouragement which 
ought to be reserved for our own citizens. If the object 
was to compromise with foreigners, the British themselves 
could propose no better terms to advance and secure their 
own prosperity. They would willingly take this bill, be- 
cause they would sce in it the slow, but certain death of 
the manufactures of our country. Its provisions would 
give vitality and strength to their own industry; it would 
diminish the members in their pauper houses; it would 
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make paupers in this country, by feeding the. pa 
little expected such a blow from the quarter from whence 
it came. From the hand of their avowed opponents they 
might have béen“ prepared to meet it. If it came from 
them, however it'might prostrate the best interests of the 
country, it might: be better borne; but it came with add- 
éd force from the hand of one who had:been himself the 
strongest advocate of the system. - The American people 
had: not: looked for any thing like this. They knew that 
a bill to reduce the tariff had just passed, and they were 
willing to-wait another year to see what the effect of that 
bill would: be; but this was not permitted them. They 
must here take their leave of the protecting policy. Its 
knell sounded in this bill, and he had only to regret that 
the task had not fallen to. abler hands of pronouncing its 
funeral oration. The system of internal improvement was 
also to be murdered; and where the devastation was to 
stop, who could tell? But one consolation still remained. 
The country had its own relief in its own hands. Frees 
men were not bound, like slaves, to work upon a planta- 
tion all their lives, while their masters disposed of them 
according to their pleasure. 

Mr. D. said he should have liked a greater opportunity 
of expressing his views of this measure; but no time was 
allowed. The session was expiring, and the bill must be 
passed. ‘The manufacturers must be sacrificed without 
even knowing for whose benefit it was to be done. One 
gentleman said that he took the bill as offering the best 
terms he could get at present; but that he did not hold 
himself bound, by so doing, not to endeavor to get terms 
still better hereafter. There was one provision in this 
bill which ought to alarm every man that was interested 
inthe American system. It proposed eventually to equal- 
ize all duties, reducing them to twenty per cent. ad valo- 
vem, Here was deception on the very face of the bill. 
Alad valorem duties were necessarily deceptive. A spe- 
cific duty was known; every body knew, at once, what 
they had to pay; but ad valorem duties varied continually. 
The bill laid a twenty per cent. duty on articles of all 
sorts.” All sorts of mechanical work were to be brought 
down to twenty per cent., while some of them were pro- 
duced by machinery, and others not. The same ma- 
chinery worked as well here as it did in Europe, and our 
mechanics worked at as cheap a rate; but to meet the 
European; they must work on half wages, because the fo- 
reign operative obtained half his living from the parish. 

Where was the discrimination under such a bill? The 
owner of a cotton mill, with his power looms, was to haye 
a protection of twenty per cent. while the poor weaver 
who sat, from day to day, toiling at a hand loom, obtained 
no more. In England, such a man obtained the residue 
of his living out of the parish. Was this pauper system 
of England to be combined with the slave system of South 
Carolina, against the free labor of the United States? 
Must American industry be thus nullified? Must the ma- 
nufacturers submit, and sce all their workshops closed 
within ten years? Could it be expected that, with such a 
prospect before them, those who now contemplated in- 
vesting their capital would continue such a purpose? It 
could not. "The moment the passage of this bill was an- 
nounced, the whole manufacturing enterprise of the coun- 
try would at once be paralyzed. The emulation would 
be, who should wind up their affairs the soonest. As one 
factory went down after another, the monopoly would 
increase, from year to year, until, at length, a few over- 
grown establishments would. be left standing in solitary 
opulence; melancholy monuments in the wide-spread ruin. 

Mr. DANIEL said that he rose to perform a sacred duty 
to a friend who had been wantonly- and maliciously slan- 
dered on the floor of that House.. Whatever the past 
course of that individual might deserve, in the way of 
chastisement, he had most richly received from the gen- 
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upers ofi tleman wi mh r 
Great Britain: The friends of the protective system had| however, the least reason of all to expect that among: 
bitterest assailants should be those for whotw he had sa 
fced himself. - Had it not been for the proud patri 
from which he had been led to choose a course that thre 
him into political association: with the gentleman froi 
Rhode Island and his friends, he would, at this day, have“ 
presided over the nation. When he had joined these new- 
friends, Mr. D. had thought he did wrong, especially in 
disobeying the expressed will of hisown State; but time 
had proved the truth of all he had predicted, and the vote 
he gave had been justified by the people of the United” 
States. Those who condemned him at the time, had since 
been the loudest in his praise. 
that he had seen his error, and so had many more. 
present was not the first time that individual had saved: 
the nation from destruction. 
now? He had saved the nation from the horrors of blood 
and slaughter—from all the ruthless cruelties of civil war. 


proceeded? 


As for himself, he owned 
The 


And what was his crime 


This was his offence. -He was charged with a coalition: 
It was not the first that had been laid tothe charge of that 
distinguished man, And whence had all his sufferings 
From a coalition with that gentleman and his 
political associates. But did the gentleman expect that; 
because he had acted with them for atime; he must go.: 
with him to destroy the principles of this Government?: 
He would find himself mistaken. ` It was possible for the 
wisest and the most faithful sometimes. to wander: from 
the correct track, but, the first moment an opportunity 
presented itself, he would return. Mr. D. would ever. 
be for treating with the greatest kindness and indul- 
gence a man who had been an original democrat, It had. 
been twice proved that he acted properly in the vote he 
had given. The South had seen and owned it. And what 
were they now told? That the whole slave labor of the 
southern section of the Union was to be united against the 
free white labor of the Northern States. Did the gentle- 
man suppose that there were no poor white laboring peo- 
ple in the Southern States? There were as many as atthe 
North, at least in that part of the country where Mr. Di 
lived. How many were there in poor little Rhode Island, 
a State that a man might put into his breeches pocket? 
The House had been told that cattle were fed with fish 
in Rhode Island. And what then did the people con- 
sume? Would one man eat as much as two or three cows? 
He presumed not. The gentleman had: been telling: the’ 
House what Rhode Island paid for five, six, or seven’ 
years past, for the support of Government. The gentle- 
man had not the custom-house book to show. This show- 
ed the sophism the gentleman wished to play off on the 
people of the United States. Why, what did the gentle- 
man desire? Did he want the slaves of South Carolina to 
be sold, that he might put the money inte his pocket, or 
their masters and overseers only? 

The gentleman said that this bill was virtually an aban- 
donment of the protective system. The bill allowed the 
manufacturers a little lifetime to come down to the’point’ 
to which all agreed that they must at last come, ‘viz. to'a 
revenue duty. How was it an abandonment of’ protec- 
tion? He should think that any man, in seven years, with a 
protection of sixty per cent., might make his fortune. 
What farmer made half as much? What farmer made 
twenty per cent. upon his capital? “No, he did not make 
ten per cent., nor five either. But this bill was willing 
the manufacturers should. enjoy their- fifty or sixty per 
cent. until it was gradually reduced toa permanent tax 
upon the people of the United States of twenty per cent. 
for the support and encouragement of manufactures. Tt 
really seemed to Mr. D- that no man ought to raise his 
yoice against it. It was a free gift—a mere gratuity. 
What had the great West to do with manufactures? 
What benefit was it to Kentucky that the manufacturers 
of Rhode Island should get a bounty on thei industry? 
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They paid a million and a half into the treasury, and got 
about six or seven hundred thousand dollars out of it, by 
which they gained an annual loss of about seven hundred 
thousand dollars. Still they supported the tariff. They 
supported it because they supposed it was for the benefit 
of the country. They were not willing, however, to 
press the system to the separation of the Union. Rather 
than such should be the result, they were ready to aban- 
don it altogether. He did not believe that one-fifth of 
the people of the nation would give up the Union to save 
the tariff. The individual who had recommended this 
compromise had acted on other principles. He chose ra- 
ther to retire than to remain in public life at any such 
cost. He did not seek any office. Mr. D. trusted the 
people of this country would ever continue to remember 
him as having proved their political saviour at the two 
greatest crises the nation has yet known. Who had it 
been that had saved the country when the Missouri ques- 
tion threatened to rend the Union; and who had now 
saved it from war and bloodshed? The same individual 
had effected both these deliverances. And who, he would 
add, had carried the land bill through the other House? 
Who but the man so wantonly abused by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island? Mr. D. concluded by demanding the 
previous question. 

He withdrew the motion, however, at the request of 

Mr. BURGES, who apologized for detaining the House 
for any reply, and said, the gentleman from Kentucky bas 
reproached me for what I have said in allusion to a distin- 
guished gentleman of his State. Let me say, concerning 
that reproach, that ancient wisdom has told us, < The rc- 
buke of a man of one character is better than the song of 
a character very different;” and I will leave it to the na- 
tion to determine whether the character of the distin- 
guished individual of the West may not brighten on the 
page of history under my rebuke, when the eulogy of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Daniex] would render 
that character infamous. I will not reply to what he has 
said of Rhode Island: it is all neither more nor less than 
the bray, without the inspiration of a philosopher of the 
same family which once reproved a prophet of antiquity. 

Mr. STEWART said that he was opposed to all fur- 
ther legislation, at this time, on the subject of the tariff. 
‘This Congress had already acted upon the subject. We 
have passed one law, and are functus officio. If the act of 
the last session, passed with so much unanimity as a final 
adjustment of this vexed question, is again to be disturb- 
ed, let it be by other hands—let us not be driven by a 
handful of nullifiers into a repeal of our own legislation 
before it has gone into effect, and before any one can 
foresee whether its operation is to be beneficial or inju- 
rious. If we degrade ourselves by such an act of incon- 
sistency, the world can assign but one reason for our 
course, and that will be, that a majority of two to one 
have been compelled to surrender their own deliberate 
judgment to the threats of a few nullifiers, thereby re- 
cognising and establishing nullification, not only as a 
peaceable, but as an efficient and constitutional remedy, 
proclaiming to the world that the United States is nota 
Government, but a thing to be governed by the passions, 
whims, and caprices of cach and every State in this Union. 
What, sir, is our present position? Last session we pass- 
eda tariff, as a final compromise and settlement of the 
question. South Carolina was dissatisfied, and she has 
nullified it; she says her wil, and not that of the Union, 
shall govern. The President says the law shall be exe- 
cuted, and South Carolina shall submit-~we join the nul- 
lifiers, repeal the law, and South Carolina triumphs; 
Rhode Island, or some other State voting against the re- 
pealing act, next nullifies, puts herself on her sovereign- 
ty, demands the repeal of this law; and, upon the autho- 
rity of the precedent now established, you must again 
repeal this act, and so on, as long ad any State in the 


Union is dissatisfied. The constitution and Government 
would be by such doctrines subverted and overturned; it 
could not be preserved, and would not be worth it if it 
could. Our Union would be a rope of sand, a cobweb 
to be broken by every breeze. Until South Carolina, 
therefore, repealed her ordinance, and laid down her wea- 
pons of rebellion, he, for one, was opposed to all legisla- 
tion on this subject. But this objection out of the way, 
and no sufficient or even plausible reason had been as- 
signed for ‘* posting with such dexterity” to the repeal of 
our own deliberate act. What were the reasons assigned? 
Sum them all up, and they were embraced under three 
heads: 1. To reduce'the revenue; 2. To reduce taxation; 
and, 3. To appease the nullifiers. That the act of the 
last session would produce too much revenue, was an as- 
sumption, he said, unsupported by evidence. The aet 
has not yet gone into operation. No one could say what 
was to be its effect upon the revenue. He believed that, 
instead of a surplus, there would be a deficiency of re- 
venue. There is no surplus now, we all know. That 
there would be a surplus hereafter, no one could foretell. 

This argument, therefore, rested upon the assumption 
of a fact that had no existence now, and which, in his 
Opinion, would have no existence hereafter—a fact not 
proved, and incapable of proof. The second argument 
rested entirely upon the validity of the first. If the first 
failed, as he thought it must, the second, resting upon it, 
failed of course. For if there was no surplus revenue, 
no one would contend for a reduction of duties. If the 
reyenue was necessary, of course the duties were also ne- 
cessary. This argument, therefore, went for nothing. 
As to the third and last, (the satisfaction of the nullifiers, ) 
he had given his reasons for opposing any change of the 
law on this ground; but if it was proper to yield to the 
demands of the nullifiers, this law will not answer the 
purpose. The nullifying ordinance expressly declares 
that they will be satisfied with nothing short of a total 
abandonment of the protective principle; and we are told 
on all hands that nothing of this kind is contemplated by 
the bill. Thus you fail to satisfy the nullifiers; you de- 
stroy your manufactures; lay waste a large portion of your 
country; paralyze and prostrate your industry in the fields 
and in the workshops, render unhappy and discontented, 
if not hostile to your legislation, more than one-half of 
your people now contented and prosperous, and you sa- 
tisfy nobody. A measure of such universal operation, 
affecting the labor of the whole nation, and visiting the 
fireside of every man, even in the remotest hamlet of our 
country; such a measure, supported by such reasons, he 
thought, could never meet the approbation of the Ame- 
rican people. Even the enemies of protection in the 
South friendly to the Union were decidedly opposed to 
any reduction of the tariff under existing circumstances. 
Their opinions to this effect were published to the world. 
The editor of the ‘Charleston Patriot,” a leading Union 
paper in South Carolina, says: 

t The Mercury charges the Union presses in this city 
with insincerity, because they do not advocate an imme- 
diate repeal of the tarif, with the ordinance hanging as 
an instrument of violence and menace over the delibera- 
tions of the National Legislature. We should be sorry to 
lend ourselves to any such purpose of coercion, in this 
land of liberty. Our Legislature must deliberate and de- 
cide without means and instruments of intimidation. The 
example would be fatal—the precedent destructive of all 
good government, if Congress should legislate with an 
edict of nullification suspended over their heads. We care 
not how soon after the removal of this act Congress en- 
gage in the reduction of the tariff. But we are not such 
‘incendiaries’ as to wish the constituted authorities to act 
under an impulse of fear from factious measures, which 
are not the less factious from being organized.” 

The British alone would be benefited by the passage 
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have your leftleg cut off the first day, your right leg:the: 
second, your left arm the third, your rightarm the fourth; 
and your head the fifth; or, if you prefer, we will- be 
with the head. Would he hesitate? No. . He «ould's 
begin with the head. But this system could’ riot:di 
would survive, and, like the Phenix from its: ashes, 
would rise stronger and brighter from the blow; and'go- 
forth with healing. in its wings--with. new energy and: 
power, spreading gladness and prosperity far and wide: 
over the land; but if destroyed by this secret, silent, gras 
dual process, it might never recover. The destruction’ 
would be the more certain, fatal, and ruinous, from liay- 
ing been protracted and concealed. oo 
Mr. S. said he would not trespass long on the time. of: 
the House, but begged its indulgence to say a few words 
as to the practical operation of this measure upon: the 
revenue, the capital, the currency, and the labor of the 
country... We have had calculations upon calculations, 
from the treasury, from the committee, and from gen- 
tlemen on all sides, predicated upon the strange and 
false assumption that an indiscriminate reduction of duties 
upon all articles, protected and unprotected, whether 
produced at home or abroad, was to be followed, as a 
matter of course, by a corresponding reduction-of revenue. 
Was not the mere statement of the: proposition. sufficient 
to show its fallacy? Who was so blindas not to:seé at’ 
a single glance, that to reduce the duties on articles now 
supplied entirely at home, so as to check: the home: proi 
duction, and let in the supply from abroad, would, instead 
of diminishing, greatly increase the revenue? The duties 
on many articles are now so high as to wholly exclude 
their importation from abroad, and norevenue whatever 
is received. Reduce the duties one-half, and import half 
your supply from abroad, and will you not, by this reduc- 
tion of duties, add millions to your revenue? Who 
would deny it? And yet it is assumed asian axiom, that 
reduction of duties will of course be followed by a cor- 
responding reduction of revenue! To-illustrate the ar- 
gument—Suppose the duties on shoes, hats, cotton, and 
wool, and woollen and cotton goods, now average’ fifty: - 
per cent. (about the fact,) and that, with the. existing 
protection, we now manufacture and produce for home 
consumption one hundred and twenty millions of dollars 
worth of these articles, which was short of the amount: 
suppose you reduce these duties, as is now: proposed, from 
fifty to twenty five per cent., and thereby destroy one-half 
of this home production, and import it from abroad, ‘what 
is the consequence? This addition of sixty millions to 
your imports, under this reduced duty of twenty-five per 
cent., will add exactly fifteen millions of dollars annually 
to the amount of revenue; yet we are told by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that inasmucli as the duties now derived from the 
importation. of the abovementioned articles amount to 
twelve millions of dollars a year, under a duty of fifty per 
cent., by reducing the duties to twenty-five per cent; the: 
revenue will be reduced to six millions: assuming to! be 
true what every body knows to be false, that we would 
import no more wool and woollens, cotton goods, hats, 
shoes, &c. under a duty of twenty-five, than we nay do 
under a duty of fifty per cent. It was passing strange that 
intelligent men could deceive themselves or expect to de- 
ceive others by such fallacious statements; he would not 
follow further this fundamental fallacy upon which this 
measure rested entirely for its support, for it was em- 
phatically a measure to reduce the revenue to the wants 
of the Government. But in its practical results the op- 
posite would be its effect; instead of diminishing, it would 
increase the revenge on protected, though it would di- 
minish it on unprotected articles. We now import from 
bill is simply this: you say to the manufacturer you must|Liverpool more than a million bushels of coal, paying 
die~-this is settled—but, as a matter of favor, we will|six cents duty; reduce the duty one-half, andj the import 
allow you to live five days, provided you will consent tofwill exceed five millions next year; thus, by reducing 


of. this bill... They could not now repress their exultation 
at the prospect of being enabled to crush our rising ma-| 
nufactures, from which they had so much to apprehend. 
Their’ presses were breaking forth in raptures on the 
subject, of which the following was a specimen, from the 
York (Upper Canada). Reporter, of January 25 : 

-sE Prumph of South Carolina, and submission of the 
manufacturing Slates.—We: copy an article -from the 
Commercial Advertiser of the 12th instant, from which 
it is apparent how matters are to be settled. The tariff is 
to be reduced to meet the views of the South Carolinians, 
and thus is the whole of the United States to be thrown 
open to European manufactures, upon equitable terms. 
Much rejoicing will be in England upon this account, as 
wellthere may. We shall forever fix a high value upon 
the Southern character; it has been displayed in a light 
to command respect and admiration; and their struggle 
for justice has been crowned with the success such manly 
efforts seldom fail to achieve.” 

But even if legislation on the subject’ of the tariff was 
at this time necessary, which, however, he utterly denied, 
the plan proposed, of a gradual reduction of duties, was 
the very worst, and especially this blind and indiscrimi- 
nate reduction upon all articles alike, protected and un- 
protected, without inquiring whether they would or would 
not bear. further reduction, whether it would or would 
not destroy our manufactures, whether it would or would 
not increase revenue by increasing imports. He was op- 
.posed to thus applying the bed of Procrustes to the tariff, 
stretching out. or lopping off every thing by the same 
measure, right or wrong. The effect of this indiscrimi- 
nate, hasty, panic-struck legislation, was to ruin the 
country, to lay its industry prostrate at the footstool of 
British power. Under sucha system, every thing would 
be sacrificed in the end. Rather let the blow be boldly 
struck at once; let the people sec and know whence it 
comes, and who gives it. He preferred this to a secret, 
silent, insidious, and gradual system of destruction, un- 
dermining and sapping the foundations of the national 
prosperity, producing desolation, decay, and death, by 

. slow poison, administered in ‘f broken doses.” Offer this 
dose. of destruction naked and undisguiseq—tell the peo- 
ple. what it is—force them to take it if you can—-and they 
will throw it back upon you. Repeal the tariff, and you 
will find a recuperative energy in the people, which will 
rise up, and cast. off your unjust and injurious legislation. 
You can never destroy protection. by direct means, but it 
may be undermined and destroyed by some such secret 
plan of operation as this. Repeal the tariff, and the re- 
medy is at hand; it would be found in the ballot boxes at 
the very first election. The sovereign people will take 
care of themselves, they will look to the yeas and nays, 
and distinguish between their true friends and the «*dough 
faces,” and soon again be erect in their true American 
position. 

When this scheme of reduction runs down to its lowest 
point, there will not remain in the whole tariff a single 
protecting duty, Every thing will be reduced to a com- 
mon revenue standard. All now see and admit that our 
manufactures are maintaining a doubtful struggle with 
foreigners for the American markets, aided by protecting 
duties of forty, fifty, and sixty per cent.; this being the 
case, who will pretend that they can stand when these 
duties are reduced to fifteen and twenty per cent,? Pro- 
tection will be gone, completely gone; not a vestige will 
be left; and so far as manufactures are concerned, when 
you sink below the point of protection, it is immaterial 
to them whether you stop at twenty or at five per cent.; 
it becomes a mere question of revenue-—protection has 
nothing to do with it, The proposition contained in this 
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the duty one-half, youmore than double the revenue on 
coal, and such would be the effect in all similar cases. 
Hence he had always contended, and still maintained, 
that the reverse of the course proposed was the true 
plan of reducing the revenue, and advancing the inde- 
pendenceand prosperity of the country. That, instead 
of gradually reducing duties, and thereby increasing im- 
orts, and, consequently, revenue, the true system was 
to gradually increase duties atthe rate of one or two per 
cent. per annum, on articles which we can and ought to 
manufacture, until we supply ourselves, when the reve- 
nue on these articles would entirely cease: for instance, 
in.1831, the revenue on woollen and cotton goods alone 
exceeded ten millions; by gradually increasing the du- 
ties, you would stimulate capital to go to work, and you 
would soon not only save the twenty-eight millions of 
dollars sent abroad to purchase these articles, but cut off 
the ten millions of revenue derived from these imports. 
Whereas, by reducing the dutics as now proposed, you 
will not only destroy your own manufactures, but be 
obliged. to send abroad fifty-six millions of dollars a year, 
instead of twenty-eight, to pay for cotton and woollen 
goods, and also increase the revenue, on ‘this article 
alone, more than five millions of dollars per annum. 

He would now say a word or two as to the effect of 
this system upon capital. As to capital already invested, 
jts effect would be immediate destruction to all small 
and young establishments; the large and wealthy capi- 
talists might, by pressing down the wages of labor, and 
the price of agricultural produce, manage to live till they 
could turn their capital to something else; but as to the 
capital afloat, what dollar, under this system of gradual, 
but certain destruction, would ever go into manufactures? 
Not adollar. The further progress of capital in this di- 
rection would come at once toa full stop. Under this 
pill, or any other based upon similar principles, manu- 
facturing would soon be atan end. Seeing nothing but 
final destruction before them, those who were out would 
keep out of the business, and those who were in would 
get out as fast as they could, and no one would be willing 
to take their place. 

it is a received theory that high protecting duties ope- 
rate for the bencfit of moncyed capitalists, and to the pre- 
judice of the laboring and agricultural portions of the 
community. Such is the theory, but the practical opera- 
tion of the system is exactly the reverse. The great 
effect of the tariff is to benefit the poor man—it is empha- 
tically the poor man’s law; it is a law to benefitlabor, whe- 
ther employed in the fields or in the workshops. The 
wages of Libor and the pricejof agricultural produce, which 
together constituted the foundation of the national pros- 
perity, would prosper or decline precisely as the protec- 
tion ‘afforded to the national industry was increased or 
diminished. This was as susceptible of demonstration as 
any problem in Euclid. here is 9 perpetual contest ex- 
isting between the labor of our own and foreign countries; 
and those who can work cheapest will have the market, 
unless we interpose to give our own labor the preference, 
by imposing discriminating duties and taxcs upon forcign 
productions, which taxes the foreigner must pay for the 
privilege of selling in our markets. This must be the 
case so long as competition is between the foreign and 
American producers; but when the foreigner is conquer- c 
ed and driven out, then a new contest springs up between jlowed an increase of duty. He made the general asser- 
the American manufacturers, and from that moment this |tion, and he made it without fear of contradiction; not a 
new struggle will reduce the price by increasing capital, jsingle instance could be cited to the contrary, On the 
skill, economy, and machinery, to a point greatly below other hand, the prices had been generally reduced by the 
what it had ever been before. increase of capital and skill, and the increased quantity 

Such was, and always would be, the practical operation [of the articles made and thrown into the market. Duties, 
of protection upon the industry of the country; the effect lin the first instance, all know, are levied on foreign goods, 
was to increase our national independence and nationaljand are paid by the importer. If the price of these goods 
wealth; to give the preference to our own over foreign is not increased in consequence of the increase of the duty, 
labor, and that preference would always be in exact pro-|ihen it is clear the consumer pays nothing, and the duty 


portion to the amount of the protection afforded. Sup- 
pose you reduce the duties as proposed, who would it” 
first affect? Not the rich, not the capitalists, but the poor, 
the laborers of the country. ‘The effect would be to grind 
down the wages of laborers employed in your facto- 
ries, your fields, and your workshops. This would be 
the practical operation of the measure, and no man of 
common sense or common observation could doubt it. 
The capitalist would go to his factory and turn his key; to 
his operatives he would say, ** I cannot work at a loss, I 
must turn my capital to something else, or vest it in stocks; 
you know that it is with the utmost difficulty I can main- 
tain the competition under the present duties of 50 per 
cent. Congress have now reduced my protection one- 
half, you must therefore make a corresponding reduction 
in your wages, or go idle.” ‘To the farmer he would say, 
«you must make a like reduction on your wool and bread- 
stuffs;”? to the mechanic, ‘* you must fall in the same pro- 
portion;” to one, ‘you must be without employment,” 
and to the other, ‘“ you must be without a market for 
your produce.” What is the alternative? To submit or 
starve, take half or nothing. ‘Ihe laborer must take 25 
instead of 50 cents a day. The farmer must take 15 in- 
stead of 30 cents for his wool, 50 cents instead of a dollar 
for his wheat, or it must rot on his hands. Thus the evils 
of your legislation will fall upon the poor and dependent, 
and upon the farmers of the country; wealthy capitalists 
could take care of themselves; and it was for gentlemen 
represcnting farmers and mechanics to say whether they 
were prepared to strike such a blow, to gratify British 
cupidity and Southern rebellion. 

We are told that the protective system is a system of 
monopoly, calculated to make ‘ the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer.” If the proposition were reversed, it would 
be much nearer the truth. The destruction of this sys- 
tem would not only reduce the laborer of this country to a 
level with the paupers of England, and the serfs and 
slaves of Russia and the Indies, but the money of our coun- 
try being exported to pay for foreign imports, the laborer 
having lost his accustomed employment, and compelled 
to work for sixpence a day, what would become of the 
poor man, and of every man in debt? Their property 
would be sacrificed for little or nothing, and bought up, 
by whom? By the rich, who alone could purchase. This 
was no fancy sketch; for the reality of it, it was only ne- 
cessary to refer to the heart-rending scenes of ruin and 
distress that followed the reduction of the tarif in 1816. 

Upon this subject, Mr. S. said, there was anothe? theo- 
ry, adopted too gencrally by the friends as well as enemies 
of the tariff; a theory quite as false as the one to which 
he had just adverted. He meant the theory which as- 
serted that duties were taxes imposed upon and paid by 
the consumers. This he denied. Wherever, he said, 
the duty had produced an increase of price, this was 
true; butin no other case. With regard to articles not 
produced or manufactured in the country, this theory 
might be generally correct; though he believed experi- 
ence had not proved that a reduction of duty even upon 
non-protected articles had always been followed by a cor- 
responding reduction of price. But where duties had 
been increased on articles extensively manufactured at 
home, and where the price was regulated and established 
by home competition, an increase of price had never fol- 
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falls entirely onthe foreign manufacturer, who deducts itj induced to vest their private fortunes? In strict Jaw there 
from his profits, and pays itinto our treasury for the pri- might be a distinction, but in morality and justice there 
vilegeé of selling it in our market. -This is universally the| was none. Ant AO a ds 
case where American competition has established an Ame-| Mr. S. said he would not trespass longer. on the timé 
rigan price, which price regulates the market for all. [and attention.of the House, but he did hope that gentle- 
To illustrate this operation, he would present a statement| men would not be so soon driven from the act of the Jast 
whieh had just been furnished by a gentleman then in thej session by a few disappointed and ambitious menin the 
hall; who was an old and extensive importer of British}South—men who seemed determined to rule or ruin the 
iron, residing in this District. From his correspondence|country. To yield to their dictation would not only be 
with his agent.in Liverpool, it appears that, shortly after | disgraceful, but ruinous in the extreme. These people 
the ‘addition of seven dollars. per ton on bar iron, in 1828,|of the South have already been spoiled by indulgence; 
he. wrote that he was obliged to pay this duty, and could|they cannot bear to see any prosper but themselves. 
not get a cent more for his iron; that, consequently, the| What has been their course, and what has brought about 
price must, be reduced, or he must cease to purchase. | the present alarming and unhappy state of things? Let 
In a short time the price of iron was reduced in Liver-|us go back a few years and inquire. Let us see how 
pool to the full amount of the increase of duty, and so it| Southern jealousy has operated, and how it has been in- 
continued till the 22d of December last, when his agent|/dulged. “Having, by non-intercourse, embargoes, and 
wrote to him that, in consequence of the reduction of the] war, broken up the navigation of the North, and com- 
duties on iron by the act of July last, the price of iron had|pelled them to turn their capital and industry to manufac- 
risen five dollars per ton, and would soon be up to the|tures, they next determine to break down manufactures; 
full amount of the reduction of the duty, and thus the|and, to accomplish this, what is the plan? First, to hasten 
price of the iron here. would remain the same. as before|the payment of the public debt, and then to repeal the 
the duty was taken off. Who, then, paid the seven dol-| duties, as no longer necessary. And how is the payment 
lars added to the duty on iron in 1828? The consumers?| of the debt to be hastened? First, internal improvements 
No! The British manufacturer paid it, and took it from|must be arrested to swell the annual surplus applicable to 
his profits. And who is benefited by the reduction of|the payment of the debt. They are indulged in this, and 
seven dollars in 1832? The consumer? No! The Bri-|internal improvements have been arrested. Next, the 
tish manufacturer, who puts it in his pocket instead offact limiting the sinking fund to ten millions a year must 
your treasury. The consumer still pays the same price;|be repeated, and this was also done. Next, the United 
the market price established by the American manu-|States Bank, being suspected of affording capital and 
facturers. And what was true as toiron, was true as|other facilities to the manufacturing States, must be put 
to woollen and cotton goods, and every thing else ex-}down also. They were again indulged last session. The 
tensively manufactured here. A reduction of duties onj tariff was attacked, and reduced six or eight millions; but, 
these articles was not followed by a reduction of price. |like spoiled children, they grow worse from indulgence. 
It was, in fact, a reduction of duties levied upon and paid] They now demand that the protective principle shall be 
by foreigners for the privilege of selling their productions| utterly abandoned, and the whole people of the Northern 
in our markets, This was, he contended, the plain and|and Middle States sacrificed at once, or they will dissolve 
practical operation of the tariff, be the theory what it might. [the Union! Grant this, and next we must elect a Presi- 
But, Mr. S. said, after all, he believed one of the great-| dent south of the Potomac, or we shall have another nul- 
est sources of mischief and injury to the industry of the|lifying ordinance—more threats of civil war and blood» 
nation: arose from. the fickle, changing, and unsteady|shed; and where was this system of concession to end? 
course of legislation on the subject of the tariff. No man]It would end only when all political power was surrender- 
knew when he was safe, One day we grant protection, |ed to the South, and the free people of the Northern and 
and the next day we take itaway. Buta few months ago | Middle States reduced to a condition more miserable and 
we passed a law which was understood to be a final com- | degraded than that of the Southern slave. It was time to 
promise and settlement of the question. With this expec-|stop and tell these gentlemen plainly that we will go no 
tation. millions of capital had been invested, extensivej further, and to play out their game of nullification.and 
establishments had been. bought and sold; and now|civil war if they dare—civil war! Where is it to be? and 
the faith of your laws is to be violated, these men are] who is to suffer by it? It will be confined to South Caro- 
to be ruined, every thing again involved in doubt and}lina. It will be a war between her own people, the union 
uncertainty, to gratify a few Southern malcontents. By|men and nullifiers, and the former would be able to put 
what system of morality were gentlemen governed? Up-|down the latter with little or no aid from the Federal Go- 
on what principle of common justice could such a course} vernment. But why should we of the Northern and Mid- 
be defended? You have no right to alter a law under the} dle States sacrifice our people by repealing the tariff to 
faith of which rights have been vested, because it is in] prevent these madmen of South Carolina from cutting 
the nature of a contract which isinviolable. Suppose thefeach other’s throats? But there was no danger; they 
reasons of the acts of 1824 and 1828 had been set forth | were not rash and crazy enough to do so. There.can 
thus in the preamble: ‘* Whereas large amounts of capi-|be no war in the North; it would be entirely a Southern 
tal have been invested in manufactures; and wheress the|affair. They would have all the glory and all the suffer- 
prosperity and independence of these United States would | ings of this war among themselves. All would commi- 
be advanced by still further investments: Therefore, be it| serate and none envy their condition under this glorious 
enacted, that. the following duties be, and the same’ are|reign of nullification. į : , . 
hereby, imposed,” &c. Would not such a preamble truly} Pass this bill, and you will still fail to settle this ques- 
state the reasons which influenced those who advocated|tion. The act of concession, passed in July, it was then 
and voted for these laws? No one could doubt it who|said, would satisfy the South, and harmonize the coun- 
would read the contemporaneous debates. How, then, |try. Has this been accomplished? No; it has but mul- 
after millions upon millions of private capital had been] tiplied their demands, and aggravated the evil. , “ Ine 
vested upon the faith of these laws, could gentlemen who | crease of appetite has grown by what it fed on.” You 
had voted for them now vote for their repeal, and thus] gave up one-half, and now they demand the whole. 
sacrifice and destroy those whom they had thus betrayed? | ‘They have nothing to lose, and every thing to gain, by this 
As far as good conscience and sound morality were con- plan of annual compromise and concessions and as long as 
cerned, would they not be quite as justifiable in voting to| we continue to give, they will not cease to ask. Let the 
alter or repeal a charter under whichindividuals-had been} friends of protection remember that what is once given 
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up, is gone for ever. ‘$ Facilis descensus Averni, sed re- 
vocare gradum hie labor hoe opus est.” - Some gentlemen, 
however, indulge the hope that whatever is now surren- 
dered, will be recovered hereafter. This, he feared, 
was a vain hope. But why pass an act destructive to the 
best interests of the country, with the hope that those 
who come after us will repeal it? Will such an excuse 
as this satisfy our constituents? Will it satisfy our own 
convictions of public duty? But we are told by others 
that our successors will do worse; that they will destroy 


this ruin upon us.” I will redeem myself from this re- 
proach, said Mr. S., by voting against this unjust and ine 
jurious measure. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND next addressed the House, and 
put it to all who heard him, whether a bill presented in 
the manner, and under the circumstances that this had 
been, ought to pass. It was out of all reason. It was 
against the course of all legislation. The ink was hardly 
dry with which a bill had been engrossed, and passed at 
the last session, settling this very question, and settling it 


the whole system; that they will entirely repeal the act of} by compromise. Would the House be doing justice to 


1832. We are therefore called upon to destroy this act, 
to murder our own offspring, lest it might perish by other 
hands; to cut our own throats, to prevent others from do- 
ing it. <“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Let 
us live while we can. Ifthe country must be destroyed, 
let the sin rest upon other heads. “Let us do right, and 
leave the responsibility of doing wrong to others. He, 
however, had no such fears. He was willing to trust the 
next Congress, coming fresh from among the people, and 
full of their feeling, with this subject. He had no doubt 
it would be safe in their hands, when the excitement and 
panic which now prevailed will have passed away. Un- 
der existing circumstances, to pass this bill would be to 
establish the principle that the minority are to rule the 
majority, and thus subvert the very foundation of our Go- 
yernment. When this doctrine is once sanctioned, the 
Government is at an end, the Union is repealed, our li- 
bertiesare gone. To repeal the tariff, in obedience to the 
commands of South Carolina, while she holds her nullify- 
ing ordinance in one hand, and the drawn sword in the 
other, would go far to establish this pernicious principle. 
He was, therefore, for this reason alone, if no other ex- 
isted, opposed to all legislation at this time. 1f, after re- 
sistance to the law has ceased, it is deemed expedient to 
modify it, be it so; but he was opposed to legislation un- 
der threats, or by compulsion. A better opportunity 
never could occur of putting down, without difficulty, 
and without bloodshed, resistance to the law. South Ca- 
rolina not only stands alone in her attempt to nullify, but 
even her own people are almost equally divided on the 
question. Serious resistance is, therefore, out of the 
question. Let this insurrection, then, be put down, and 
we will be troubled no more with the absurdity of nulli- 
fication. But establish it asa ‘ peaceable remedy,” by 
yielding to its demands at this time, and hereafter, when 
it has acquired more strength from victory, enlarged its 
alliances, and multiplied its friends and followers, it will 
make an attack which may end in civil war, in revolution, 
and in the dismemberment and destruction of this happy 
Government, with all its hopes and all its glorious pro- 
mises to mankind. 

But, sir, if this precedent is to be now established by 
yielding to the demands of nullification; if the constitu- 
tion and laws of this Union are to be cancelled by the 
South Carolina ordinance; if the legislation of Congress 
is to be repealed at the pleasure of every State in the 
Union; if our Government, established at the expense of 
so much blood and treasure, is thus to be overthrown and 
destroyed, T, for one, said Mr. S., shall escape the sin 
and the reproach, by voting against this bill. If, sir, the 
effect of the adoption of this measure shall be (as he 
firmly belicved it would) to sap the foundations of the 
national prosperity, destroy millions of capital, and throw 
thousands of industrious people out of employment; if its 
effects should be to reduce to the level of the paupers 
of England the free and now prosperous labor of the 
country, to grind down alike the wages of the farmer 
and mechanic, to exhaust our currency, and spread po- 
verty, wretchedness, and ruin, far and wide over this 
now prosperous and happy land, his constituents, to 
whom he was so much indebted, should never have it in 
their power to say to him—* You contributed to bring 


those who had relied upon that act, so soon to overturn 
what had ‘been so {deliberately resolved upon—a law 
which had commanded the votes of two-thirds of that 
House, and two-thirds of the Senate? But he was told 
that the bill must pass, because a spirit of opposition had 
appeared in South Carolina, and was running through all 
the Southern country, which nothing could allay but the 
passage of sucha bill. On that subject he must be al- 
lowed one word of reply. He asked, where did this whole 
protecting system come from? With whom did it origi- 
nate? Where was it born? The system was started in 
South Carolina. It had originated in the early days of 
this Government, and it had been sustained in Virginia, 
by one of the ablest statesmen that ever graced that 
proud and ancient commonwealth. He meant Thomas 
Jefferson. Yes, it was Mr. Jefferson, who had given it 
his most {decided sanction. He had appeared in his na- 
tive State, on our great national anniversary, in 1808, 
dressed from head to foot in homespun. AÑ the militas 
ry, horse and foot, had paraded in uniforms of American 
manufacture. And the reverend clergy were clad in the 
same. And so entirely was the system approved of, that 
prayers were offered up on that occasion for its mainte- 
nance and perpetuity. This House was asked to repeal 
the protective system, although the very people who 
brought the system into being, now declared it to be un- 
constitutional: and although there had not lived scarce 
a distinguished man, since the revolution, who had not 
been, or was not now, the approver and advocate of the 
American system, and its constitutionality. It had been 
amember from South Carolina, a Mr, Burke, who had 
first proposed in that House a protecting duty upon hemp, 
to enable the people of his State to raise that commodity 
upon their rice grounds. With this view the duty had 
becn imposed. ‘The same individual had then asked a 
protecting duty upon indigo, all for the benefit of his 
State and the South; and this duty had, in like manner, 
been Jaid on. But now, South Carolina had discovered 
that every protecting duty was a flagrant and alarming 
violation of the constitution. 
“ We think our fathers fools—so wise we grow} 
No doubt our wiser sons will think us so.” 

At the first session of the first Congress, one of the 
signers of the constitution had offered an address to 
George Washington, as being the devoted friend to the 
whole system, which address had been unanimously adopts 
ed, by men who were themselves the fathers of our revo- 
lution. Southern gentlemen might rave as they would, 
The constitutionality of that system stood beyond their 
power. In a debate which had taken place in the first 
Congress, as to the duty proper to be laid upon tobacco, 
the celebrated Roger Sherman, a member from Connec- 
ticut, had proposed to lay sixpence a pound on that arti. 
cle, avowedly as a prohibition. ‘This was carrying pro- 
tection to its extreme; and had a single Southern man so 
much as whispered an objection? Not one. Why should 
the law be altered now? Protection was as constitutional 
at this day as it had been at that day. 

In 1808, the whole capital and enterprise of New Eng- 
land had been mainly engaged in commerce. The can- 
vass of New England ships whitened every sea. But Con- 
gress, to oblige the South, had passed a law which drove 
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that capital from the ‘ocean, and compelled that enter- 
prise to turn itself into the new channel of manufactures. 
The whole state of that part of the Union had been revo- 
lutionizeds' 8" : OR a ae hes 
Aud now, when capital had invested itself in“ buildings 
and. machinery, which could not be abandoned without 
yuih; the men of the South came to that House, and in- 
:sistéd on driving the whole of that capital back to the 
sea again. Where were the pledges to the manufacturers 
which ‘had been so solemnly given? Or what pledge 
were they now to recéive that the whole legislation of the 
country would not continue to experience these ruinous 
fluctuations? Did any gentleman talk to him ofa pledge 
here in this bill? What did it amount to? Every body 
knew that the protective system had received the most de- 
cided support of this Government. Mr. Jefferson him- 
self, in the last message he ever addressed to Congress, 
had avowed himself to be in favor, not only of protection, 
but of carrying protection to prohibition. That distin- 
guished man, now quoted with an air of triumph by the 
nullifiers of the South, had, upon the subject of the ta- 
riff, set his face against nullification. He had recommend- 
ed protection—he had advised prohibition. 
Mr. S. said that he had lately examined into what had 
‘taken place in 1808, in Richmond, that hot-bed of the 
principles of ’98, and he found old Virginia as steady as 
the mountains, and all right and sound upon the protect- 
ive system. He had said that Richmond had exercised 
great power in this republic under all administrations. It 
‘was justly due to her, for much political intelligence was 
concentrated there. But could gentlemen forget that, 
under the Jefferson administration, a report, coming from 
the luminous mind of Albert Gallatin, had proposed that 
five millions of dollars should be loaned for the express 
purpose of encouraging and sustaining the manufactures 
of the country? Yet now, forsooth, the country was told 
that Mr. Jefferson was the great authority for nullification; 
and precious Mr. Editor Ritchie, he, too, was quoted in 
support of the same doctrine; a great, consistent, and 
fost undeviating authority! Among all the rest, the 
House had heard Governor Giles appealed to. Yes, he, 
too, was a great advocate of nullification. Now, Mr. S. 
„vas so fortunate as to have one of this same gentleman’s 
speeches in his possession, jan extract from which he 
‘would take the liberty to read, for the edification of the 
House, and especially of Southern gentlemen. [Here Mr. 
8. read from the speech.] 
And now, he asked, whether, with all the lights to be 

derived from Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Giles, Mr. Baldwin, and 


all the Georgia and other Southern statesmen, in behalf 


of the constitutionality and expediency of the protecting 
system, it would be fair in this Congress, at one blow, to 
repeal it. A great system of national policy, like this, 
affecting so many millions of people, and so many hun- 
dred millions of property, was a plant which did not 
grow up in the night. It had taken a long series of years 
to plant, to nourish, to train, and to foster it; and now 
the House was called upon to lay the axe to its root. 
The House had just heard a very eloquent speech on the 
dreadful evils of civil war; but he asked whether an act 
like this was not likely to be followed by as wide-spread 
a devastation as any war that ever swept over the coun- 
try. It must drive thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren from their daily bread, and ruin multitudes whose 
all was embarked on the faith of the Government. And, 
what was the worst feature in the whole matter, all this 
was to be done on the ground of a false theory, from a 
mistaken and unfounded notion of policy. All this loss 
and desolation was to be inflicted on the Northern halbof 
the Union, for supporting a system which had originated 
in the South. 

Mr. S. had lately read a speech purporting to have been 
delivered by Mr. Cray, in the Senate, at the last session, 


upon the American system. It dweltin eloquent and for- 
cible language on the multiplied and widely extended. be 
nefits which that system had conferred upon the United 


States. It spoke of villages and cities grown. up, as if by 


enchantment: of mills and factories, of roads and canals, 
and a thousand works of improvement in every form, 


And, after dwelling with enthusiasm on the internal pros+ 


perity and growing strength of our country, it attributed 
the whole, in a very important degree, to the wise policy. 


of protecting our own industry, and making the most of 
our own resources. Could it be that a bill which went 


slowly but surely to destroy the system, should have been 


brought into Congress by that same individual? It struck 
him with amazement. It would strike the whole country 
with astonishment. He did not believe there was a single 
man in his district, who had so much as dreamed of such 
a thing. A gentleman had said, that by this bill the ma- 
nufacturers were ‘* cheered” with the prospect of a con- 
tinued protection for seven years tocome. Cheered! The 
bill gave them the prospect of lingering out a wretched, 
doomed, dying existence for seven years to come. Was 
this to cheer them? It was the very worst part of the mea- 
sure proposed. If South Carolina must be gratified at all 
hazards, and at all expense, let the wide-spreading tree of 
protection be felled at once. Let not gentlemen lop a 
branch here, and a branch there, until limb after limb 
dropped from the scathed and naked trunk, which was 
reserved to the melancholy privilege of falling last amidst 
the surrounding ruins of its former beauty. Let them put 
the axe at once to its root, and letit fall inall its majesty 
and strength. He called gentlemen to look at the effect 
of the twenty per cent. duty, now held out asthe ultimate 
hope of the manufacturing interest. Could not British 
statesmen and British manufacturers calculate the effects 
of this bill, as well as our own? Send this law to Eng- 
land, and they would put into the hands of our manufac- 
turing rival a chart to guide his future course. It apprised 
him beforehand, here we are going to take away so much 
of our own protection, and there we are going to take 
away so much more; this year the protection is to be forty 
per cent., that year it is to be thirty per cent., and when 
it gets down to twenty per cent. our system of protection 
is to be wound up entirely. So, now knowing all before- 
hand, you may govern yourselves accordingly. This, to 
be sure, was dealing very frankly, and no doubt the ma- 
nufacturers of Manchester and Sheffield would highly 
commend so novela magnanimity. ‘Those gentlemen, as 
was well known, could borrow as much capital as they 
pleased at four per cent., and with such an advantage they 
could ruin us at their leisure. Was this protection? Was 
it? Would any gentleman say it was? Our whole history 
proved the reverse. And would gentlemen commit so 
rash anact? Would they destroy ina single day what it had 
taken so many years to build up? When the day should 
arrive that laid this system low, then the gentlemen of the 
South would have achieved what they had long predicted; 
then the poor men of the North would all have become 
slaves. God grant that he might never live to see that 
day: he trusted it would never come: he trusted that the 
means of education and of intellectual and moral improve- 
ment would never be torn from the millions of our labor- 
ing classes, and that that accumulation of light, social, ci- 
vil, and political, with which this country seemed destined 
to illumine the rest of the world, would never be quench- 
ed, especially by an act of our own Government, by re- 
ducing free and laborious citizens of the North to a level 
with the planters’ slaves. The Government would lose 
their hearts, and with their hearts it would quickly lose 
also the support of their strong arms. The bill infligted. 
great injustice on the North, especially when taken in 
connexion with previous acts of the Government: when 
the previous promises and pledges to the manufacturers 


:should be placed beside an act like this, every honest and 
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intelligent man would blush for his country. Mr. S. did 
not mean to charge the honorable Senator who had ori- 
ginated this bill with the design to destroy the American 
system; he did not believe that such had been his parpose, 
but he did fully believe the policy was a mistaken one, and 
that such would be its consequences. 

That honorable gentleman did not live surrounded with 
the men on whom this bill was intended directly to ope- 
rate; his residence was ina portion of the Union which had 
little or nothing to do with the tariff; but the inevitable 
effect of his bill would be to bring down upon the Ameri- 
can mechanic the competition of foreign labor. The la- 
boring population of France and England were to be 
brought to compete with us, a new nation, a young peo- 
ple. Could a population situated as ours were, safely en- 
ter into the contest with all the old world? We started in 
an unfair race; all the capital, all the experience, and all 
the poor rates of England brought to bear upon a people 
just emerging from the agricultural state, and covered 
with no higher protection than twenty per cent.! The 
South knew well that such a protection would amount to 
little or nothing, and what must be the result? Could the 
nation maintain itsclf in its present condition? Never. 
We were now a prosperous people. But we are said not 
to bea happy people. And why? Because, in the South, 
there was a speck of opposition. He did not mean to treat 
the State of South Carolina with disrespect, but still it 
was butaspeck. The States of this Union could not be 
made to believe that her system was true, or her griev- 
ances such as she stated them. All men of common sense 
repudiated her fears. So did Mr. S., and condemned her 
conduct, but still he was for keeping South Carolina in 
the Union. He found among her sons too many able, and 
too many gallant men to be willing to part with them or 
with her. They were now under a mistake. But for the 
mistake of one State, must the Government ‘throw up at 
once all that the other States held dear? 

But he was told that this Government had no right to 
compel the States into obedience. This was to introduce 
general anarchy. They were all influenced more or less 
by compulsion. They must be regulated by fixed laws. 
South Carolina was but one star in the system. She must 
learn to move in her proper orbit. She must revolve in 
her own sphere. She must not derange the whole sys- 
tem to suit her will and pleasure. Tt had beca said by 
some that one star would not be missed in the national 
constellation. Therefore, let her withdraw. But such 
gentlemen forgot that Carolina was not the only party con- 
cerned. The Government had to deal with more than one 
State. It was bound to sustain the rights and interests of 
all portions of the country. 

In concluding, he would offer one remark in respect to 
the whole South. He perceived that it had been asked in 
Virginia, when the people were about to vote for a new 
Senator, whether the candidate was opposed to the tariff 
on constitutional grounds. The question had been asked 
m Richmond, in the very spot where both the constitu- 
tion and the protecting system had started. If Jefferson 
could have heard that question, he would have started 
from his tomb in amazement, and would have asked, is 
this the doctrine of Virginia? Have you forgotten the 
year 1808? After the South had riveted upon the coun- 
try the protection of every Southern staple, they turned 
about and insisted that, in relation to all who dwelt north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, the entire protective system 
should be destroyed. They had enjoyed a tariff for thirty 
years for themselves. But the moment its benefits were 
to be extended across that line, the discovery broke upon 
them that the tariff was unconstitutional. He trusted that 
no man would vote for this bill on the ground that the ta- 
riff was unconstitutional, who did not mean to fly in the 
face of the father of democracy, and the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. If gentlemen, from mo- 


tives of interest, were determined to destroy the tariff, 
they could doso. But in the name of all consistency, let 
them not affect to do it because the tariff was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, now rose, and obsery- 
ed that the House had heard three speeches in opposition 
to the bill, the denouncing speech of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island, [Mr. Bunexs,] the violent speech of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewart,] and the 
vociferous speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Surazrxany.] Believing that this was quite enough, 
he demanded the previous question. 

The CHAIR inquired whether the motion was seconded. 

When the House refused to second the motion: Yeas 
65, nays not counted. 

Mr. BATES, of Maine, said that he should;vote for this 
bill, not because it was what he wished, but because it was 
the best thing that could be procured. The bill proposed 
to impose a less degree of taxation on the country, so soon 
as January next. Had this bill been offered to him at the 
commencement of the session, he should have felt himself 
bound to reject it. Had himself or any of his friends pro- 
posed such a measure to the South at that time, he should 
have felt that he was offering them an insult. But cir- 
cumstances had since occurred which showed that now 
the South was willing to accept the bill as a compromise 
that would settle the distracted state of the country. Such 
being the case, he was bound to accept it. He rejoiced 
to find, that somehow, or somewhere, an arrangement 
had at length been effected. ‘The fact proved either that 
the injuries complained of by the South were not so seri- 
ous as they had been represented to be, or that the South 
had been governed by a laudable patriotism, which led 
them to assent to an offer which came short of that which 
they had a just right to demand. He hoped and believed 
that it was from the latter. He would now say a word or 
two on the subject of pledges. ‘The House had been told 
that, having voted for the bill of 1832, they were pledged 
to leave the subject of the tariff at rest. But Mr. B., 
though he had voted for that bill, had not voted for it as 
the best that was possible: he had voted for it as the best 
he could then get: but he had not considered himself as 
bound never to get a better, when it should be in his 
power. He had never pledged cither himself or his con- 
stituents. Whether it was or was not, in the opinion of 
some, implied that the system was to remain untouched 
for cight or ten years to come, was a matter of mere moon- 
shine to him. He had never pledged himself for a single 
session ahead. His successors, he knew, would act as he 
had acted, independently. 

It had been charged that this bill was a sacrifice to the 
slave labor of the South. Mr. B. would vote for the bill 
from a different motive, and for the benefit of a very dif- 
ferent people. He represented a class of people denounc- 
ed by those who considered all who left the mark laid 
down by their rulers, as the real slaves of the North, the 
real ‘dough faces: but he could tell all such persons 
that his constituents were a people who understood their 
own rights, and would maintain them. Every protective 
duty was a tax upon them, and they knew it. They knew 
that they were consumers of articles on which the price 
was cnhanced a hundred times more than on those which 
they exported; for them he acted. He should uot inquire 
where this measure originated: it was sufficient for him 
that it promised peace to the country: and he bailed it as 
the harbinger of haleyon days of national prosperity and 
happiness. ` 

Mr. PENDLETON, of New York, said he viewed the 
bjll as a compromise. It was an exchange of intermediate 
protection for ultimate reduction: and those who voted 
for it voted for it as a whole. There was no reason why 
gentlemen who voted on one side should be more reflect- 
ed on than those on the other. Gentlemen who chose to 
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reject the compromise can do so; but those who took it, fore, not only an abandonment of the principle, but a 
took itas a whole. ‘They. consented to the continuance] limitation upon the power. The duties upon the unpro- 
of protection for a certain course of years, for the sake of} tected may transcend the duties upon the protected arti- 
ensuring its reduction in the end. in his judgment, this| cles themselves. me 7 
was. altogether jlusory,. because this Congress could not}, But how, he inquired, does this bill propose. to reduce 
bind its successors; for himself he never would consent to| the duties? It changes all the specific into ad valorem 
takea measure so entirely uncertain.” duties after 1842. In the mean time it reduces them 

Mr. McDUFELE said that he did not believe that thej equally, without any regard to the magnitude or wants 
Bill made all the concession to the demands of the South| of the different interests, their importance in war or peace, 
which. justice required; mach more ought to have been| their character as connected with agriculture or com- 
allowed. . The South had a right to demand more, much] merce, with necessaries or luxuries, with the capabilities 
more. But he had nevertheless made up his mind to vote | or exigencies of the country; it reduces them all as a gar- 
for the bill. He wished to give quiet to the country; hef dener trims a hedge, cutting every thing to the same 
believed this bill would give quiet to the country: and inj level, without reference to any thing but uniformity. 
that view he should give it his vote. Whatever may be the legislation of foreign Governments, 

Mr, SPEIGHT now moved the previous question: but] whatever the competition and power brought to bear 
great objection being manifested in all parts of the House, | upon a given department of industry, this bill fixes its 
he withdrew the motion. : position and condition immoveably, and leaves it at the 

Mr. HUNTINGTON demanded the yeasand nays on the} mercy of those who may choose to assailit, andinany way 
passage of the bill, and they were ordered by the House. they choose. 

Mr. BATES, of Massachusetts, said he had no inclina-| And wherefore all this? The gentleman from Kentucky 
tion to go into a discussion of the bill, but he wished toj [Mr. Lercuen] tells us that if Congress does not pass this 
state the grounds upon which he should vote against its| bill now, the next Congress will do something worse; and 
passage, thathe might stand fairly before his constituents, | before 1842 the South will think better of this matter. 
and before the country, upon this deeply interesting sub-| It is a sufficient answer to say that, if the people will the 
ject. He did not share in the apprehension expressed, | destruction of the system, this bill cannot preserve it; 
that the South would not abide by the provisions of thejand if they do not, neither the next Congress nor any 
bill, He had no fear on that score) for the bill is an aban-| other Congress can destroy it, and a change of principles 
donment—gentlemen may say what they will to the con-| and feelings in the South is too remote and uncertain a 
trary—-the bill is an abandonment of the protective prin-| contingency to justify the sacrifice that this bill makes. 
ciple, progressively and slowly, but certainly and fatally. | Mr. B. said that he would detain the House no longer. 
Nor had he any disposition to join in the denunciations, | The victim is bound, and he would not delay the sacrifice. 
although he shared largely in the regrets of the occasion. | But he could have wished the offering had been made by 
Had the cup which the friends of the tariff are called upon} other hands. 
to take been mingled by other hands, he could have) Mr. WILLIAMS now moved the previous question, and 
borne it; but, presented and forced upon them as this has] the House sustained the motion: Yeas 93, nays 65. 
been, it becomes as unpleasant and ungrateful as unex-| The previous question was put, and carried: Yeas 109, 
pected. nays 85. 

He would state, that he might be distinctly understood,} “The main question was about to be put; when 
that the advocates of the protective system admit-- Mr. ADAMS said that, before he voted, he wanted to 

Ast. That the revenues of the Government ought toj know the meaning of one of the clauses in the first sec- 
be no more than the wants of the Government; that they] tion of the bill. 
do not ask, by way of protection, for a dollar beyond this.} It being out of order to debate after the previous ques- 
But, tion had been carried, Mr. A. resumed his seat. 

2d, They maintain that, so far as the revenue is deriv-| The main question, viz. ** Shall the bill pass?” was then 
ed from impost, it ought to be from duties imposed for] put, and decided by yeas and nays, as follows: 
protection. And, YEAS-—Messrs. Adair, Alexander, Chilton Allan, Ro- 

3d. That, in the apportionment and assessment of du-| bert Allen, Anderson, Angel, Archer, Armstrong, John 
ties, reference ought to be had to the condition and wants! S. Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, James Bates, Bell, Ber- 
of the interests to be protected. Acting upon these prin-| gen, Bethune, James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, 
ciples, he said, there would be ample means of protec-| Bouldin, Branch, John Brodhead, Bullard, Cambreleng, 
tion for all needed purposes; but, in his opinion, the bill] Carr, Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, 
under consideration was in utter disregard of every one] Connor, Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Creighton, Daniel, Da- 
of them. venport, Warren R. Davis, Doubleday, Drayton, Draper, 

So far as derivable from duties on protected articles, | Duncan, Felder, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Foster, Gaither, 
this bill will augment the revenue, and thus will diminish} Gilmore, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas EL. Hall, William Hall, 
protection, while it will increase the demands upon thej Harper, Hawes, Hawkins, Hoffman, Holland, Horn, How- 
people. ard, Hubbard, Irvin, Isacks, Jarvis, Jenifer, Richard M. 

"Phe duties upon protected articles, it will be observed, | Johnson, Cave Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Kavanagh, Kerr, 
are to be progressively reduced to twenty per cent. in 1842,| Lamar, Lansing, Lecompte, Letcher, Lewis, Lyon, Mar- 
and afterwards at pleasure; but, in no event, peace or} dis, Mason, Marshall, Maxwell, William McCoy, McDuf- 

war, is the progress of reduction to be stayed; and in nof fie, McIntire, McKay, Mitchell, Newnan, Newton, Nuck- 
event, after 1842, is the rate of duty to exceed twenty] olls, Patton, Plummer, Polk, Rencher, Roane, Root, 
per cent. ‘The bill contains a formal enactment, and gives] Semmes, Sewall, William B. Shepard, Aug. H. Shep- 
an express pledge to this effect. And both before andi perd, Smith, Spcight, Spence, Stanbery, Standifer, Fran- 
alter 1842, in case of a deficiency or excess of revenue, | cis Thomas, Philemon Thomas, Wiley Thompson, John 
recourse is to be had to such unprotected articles as arej Thomson, Tompkins, Verplanck, Ward, Washington, 
not made free by the bill. - This he considered an aban-| Wayne, Weeks, Elisha Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, 
donment of the great protective principle. It is an ex-] Edward D. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Worthington-- 
press agreement that the duties for protection shall not] 119. 

exceed twenty per cent., and that duties for the mere pur-| NAYS--Messrs. Adams, Heman Allen, Allison, Apple- 
poses of revenue may be imposed upon unprotected arti-| ton, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, 
cles when they are needed for protection. It is, there-! Barstow, Isic C. Bates, Beardsley, Briggs, John C. 
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todhead, Bucher, Burd, Burges, Cahoon, Chandler,| Mr. CARSON ‘exclaimed, ‘I will support you, sir.” 
hoate, Collier, Lewis Condict, ‘Silas Condit, Pleutheros| Several other vi ried out in a similar manner. 
ooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, Crane, Crawford, John ..'The SPEAKER called to order. | i 
Dayis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Dickson, Ells-| Mr. BELL rose, and began to speak, but his words 
‘worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, | were inaudible, from the noise. ; 
Horace Everett, Ford, Grennell, “Hiland Hall, Hiester,| Mr. McDUFFIE moved repeatedly to adjourn. 
Hodges, Hogan, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, | The SPEAKER called him to order, and admonished 
Kendall, Kennon, Adam King, John King, Henry King, | him that a member was on the floor.. 
» Leavitt, Mann, McCarty, Robert McCoy, McKennan,| As soon as the reporter could hear any thing distinctly, 
“Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Pearce, Pendle-|° Mr. BELL was saying that he had no wish to. cut.of” 
‘ton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Ed-| discussion, if that was what the opponents of the bill de- 
“ward C: Reed, Russel, Slade, Southard, Stephens, Storrs, |sired; and if they were ready to discuss its merits, and 
“Sutherland, Taylor, Vinton, Wardwell, Watmough, Wil-|not to put it by, he should not sustain the motion for the 
‘kin, ‘Wheeler, ‘Frederick Whittlesey, Young—-85, previous question. 
"$a the bill was passed, and ‘sent to the Senate for con- Mr.McDUFFIE moved that the House adjourn. | 
“eurrence. : The CHAIR decided the motion to be out of order, the 
“Mr. WEELIAMS now moved to postpone all the orders | House having previously resolved that it would, at a cer- 
‘of the day, both general and special, which precede the |tain hour, take a recess, and meet at 6 o'clock. p 
Senate’s bill for the disposition of the proceeds of the| Mr. WAYNE believed the bill to be right in itself, but 
public lands. He, however, consented to withdraw this yet circumstances might be such as to induce those who 
‘general. motion, and allow the orders to be called sepa- thought so to vote against it. i 
rately. Mr. W. said he should vote for the bill; but if his friends, 
They were so called; and when the House had reach- by cutting off debate, should refuse to him and others the 
ed the bill for allowing the heirs of Winter to sue the opportunity of expressing their sentiments, and vindi- 
United States to try their title, cating their own course before the people, he should vote 
Mr. PLUMMER made an effort to induce the House to against it, and there were twenty more that would do the 
“discuss that bill, but the {louse refused; and, on motion|same. ; 
of Mr. IRVIN, it was laid upon the table, Mr. BELL made some remark not heard by the re- 
D D orter, which led to an explanation between him and Mr. 
: REVENUE COLLECTION BILL. WAYNE, who concluded by moving a recess until 6 
~The House having at length arrived at the bill further 


i Ho! o’clock. Bers) 
to provide for the collection of duties on imports, A desultory debate on the question of order. now arose 
“Mr. WILLIAMS moved to postpone this bill until to-!on an appeal taken by Mr. Carson on the Speaker's de- 


morrow... cision that a motion to adjourn was out of order, which 
_ Mr. IRVIN demanded the yeas and nays on the mo-|ended in Mr. C.’s withdrawing his appeal. 
tion, They were taken, and stood as follows: Yeas 81,| Mr. DEARBORN explained his reasons for having mov- 
nays 105. ed the previous question, which was not to prevent fair 
So the House refused to postpone the bill. discussion, but to prevent a circumventive course, calcu: 
Mr. DANIEL now moved to lay the bill on the table, lated to get rid of or defeat the bill. f 
and demanded the yeas and nays on that motion. They| Mr. DANIEL and Mr. DEARBORN had some further 
were ordered by the House. He, however, consented to | rather colloquial discussion; when, the hour of 4 having 
withdraw the motion at the request of Mr. ARNOLD, arrived, 
_ Who promised to renew the same motion. The House (according to a previous order) took a re- 
Mr. ARNOLD then said he should change his course in | cess till 6 o’clock. 
relation to this bill, in consequence of the House having DISTRICT AFFAIRS. 


passed the bill reducing the tariff. Mr. A. was going 
into some remarks on the mockery of passing such a bill] At the close of the recess the House met, and went into 
Committee of the Whole, Mr. Taxxor in the chair, and 


now, when he was called to order by the CHAIR. After 
trying several motions, with the view of having it in order | took up, according to order, various bills relating to the 
city of Washington and the District of Columbia. 


to proceed in his remarks, Mr. A. relinquished his de- ee 
sign, and, according to promise, moved to lay the billon] ‘The committee took up, among others, the bill in ad- 
ve dition to an act vesting in the corporation of Washington 


the table. 
The yeas and nays were demanded on this motion, and, |all the rights of the Washington Canal Company: [To take 
back the mall lots, and allow, in lieu thereof, to the. city 


‘being taken, they stood as follows: Yeas 58, nays 132. 
im So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. one hundred and fifty thousand dollars.) 
Mr. MARDIS moved that the House now take a recess} Mr, MASON, of Virginia, moved to amen 
until 6 o’clock, and demanded the yeas and nays, but striking out the section which authorizes. | 
withdrew his motion; when sioner of the Public Buildings to enclose the n 
it down in grass. 


Mr. DEARBORN moved the. previous question. on the 
i Mr. M. supported his motion by adverting to the use- 


bill. 
The CHAIR was ascertaining whether the motion was| fulness of the ground as an open common to the poor of 
the city: this he thought much more important than. for 


seconded; when 
Mr. MCDUFFIE rose, and asked leave to address an | purposes of mere recreation. 
Mr. JARVIS, of Maine, opposed the motion. . The 


‘appeal to the House. 
‘The SPEAKER was proceeding in the count; when | ground had been originally intended for walks, and open 
ornamental grounds, and not for building lots,  Ifit'was 


< Mr. McDUFFIE insisted on being heard. ' 
Great confusion arose; but amidst the cries of. ‘* order” fenced, and laid out in shrubbery, it would be kept to. its 
original destination. ; 


“and count,” Mr. McD.’s voice was heard, saying that all xe 
Mr. WARDW ELL, of New York, supported the amend- 


he asked was fair discussion. If gentlemen were disposed en 
to‘hear the opponénts of the bill, he was ready to meet} ment, arguing that the ground might as well-be retained 
without enclosure as with it. : 


them; but if not, and if he could get forty men to stand : 
sby him, he would continue'to move adjournments, and call] The question was taken, and the amendment was te- 
for yeas and nays, ‘until the end of the session. jected. 
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The bill was then laid aside, and the committee took up |in the improvement of spacious streets and avenues: as 
A bill concerning a penitentiary for the District. a resource, they had but waste lots to: assess... He refer- 
Mr. CONNOR inquired into the number of convicts red to the freedom of the Government property from 
now in the building. taxation, and reminded the House that the taxes, if ex- 
Mr. WASHINGTON replied, and explained. acted from the settlement of the city, would have amount- 
Mr. WHITTLESEY asked respecting the appropria-jed to more than a million of dollars. The Government 
tion of one thousand dollars for Mr, Carbery’s services in |had, in the meanwhile, received eight hundred thousand 


planning and superintending the building. 


Mr. WASHINGTON replied, and’ stated his services; 


dollars for the sale of lots given to it. 


Mr. W. also reminded the House that, in the thirty 


he had voluntarily superintended the work for eighteen |years it had been located in the city, it had expended 


months, and had disbursed thirty to forty thousand doilars. 


duty of the Commissioner of the Public Buildings. 

Mr. WASHINGTON and Mr. SEMMES explained. 

Mr. WASHINGTON moved an additional section allow- 
ing the inspectors, during the years 1829 and 1830, the 
same compensation as to the present inspectors. 

Mr. CONNOR opposed the amendment, and asked for 
information. 

Mr. WASHINGTON explained. | 

Mr. CONNOR moved to strike out the item of allow- 
atice.to Mr. Carbery. 

‘The motion was negatived, as was also the amendment 
respecting inspectors. 

The committee next took up a bill in relation to the 
Potomac bridge. i 

Mr. CONNOR made some inquiries respecting the bill, 
which were replied to by Mr. WASHINGTON. 

_Mr. CARSON wished to know how much the President 
had recommended to be appropriated. So far he was will- 
ing to go. 

His inquiry having been answered, ke withdrew his 
objection. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he did not wish to carve out 
of this appropriation any good fat salary for some man 
who wished to live at the public expense; he therefore 
moved an amendment placing the erection of the bridge 
under the care of the Commissioner of the Public Build- 
ings, and allow him five hundred dollars in addition to his 
present salary. 

Mr, JARVIS opposed the amendment, and referred to 
the management of the Commissioner in relation to bring- 
ing in of water to the Capitol, as a presumptive proof of 
his incempetency. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE explained, and supported the 
amendment, and referred to a salary allowed to some- 
pody for superintending the placing of plank on the old 

ridge. 

Mr. BURD inquired if the Commissioner was a practi- 
cal mechanic, and had skill in such work. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE replicd, and referred to what he 
had done. 

Mr. CONNOR opposed the allowance of $500, and 
moved to strike it out. 

This was negatived, and the amendment agreed to. 

‘The bill was then laid aside. 

The next bill taken up was a bill for the benefit of 
Washington City, (granting a loan of $250,000, to pay 
up subscriptions to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com- 
pany. 

Mr. MARDIS moved to strike out the enacting clause 
of the bill. 

„Mr. SEMMES appealed to Mr. Mannts to withdraw 
his motion. He explained the ample nature of the secu- 
rity, and referred to similar loans granted by States in 
aid of works of internal improvement. 

Mr. MARDIS refused. 

Mr. CRAIG thought the constitution did not empower 
Congress to loan money. 

Mr. WASHINGTON went into an explanation of the 
difficulties and embarrassments of the city. He advert- 
ed to the strong claims the city had upon Congress, and 


mentioned the large sums expended by the corporation | for the interest on it. 


[but 186,000 dollars; the greater part for jails. and peni- 
Mr. WHITTLESEY supposed that this had been the |tentiaries. 


As to the appropriation for the bridge, it was 
not to be charged to the city asa donation, having been 
granted for the accommodation of the mail; and the im- 


provement of the avenue had been mainly for the ac- 
commodation of the departments and Congress. 


The 
only donation to the city had been a number of lots, 
which had originally cost the Government 3,000 dollars, 
and no more. The Government property in the city 
was now valued at 1,970,000 dollars, exclusive of build- 
ings. All nations had some objects of national pride: 
the Englishman, the Frenchman, boasted of their respect- 
ive capitals, and the beautiful erections which adorned 
them. But with us there was little for this to rest on. 
Mr. W. concluded an eloquent speech, by adverting to 
the great importance of the loan to the prosperity of the 
city. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY opposed the motion to strike out 
the enacting clause. He regretted it had come from a 
citizen of one of the new States, allof whom had expe- 
rienced much of the liberality of the Government. He 
adverted to the embarrassed state of the public funds; the 
liberal expenditures of the citizens; their heavy burdens, 
and the reasonable nature of the request of the corpora- 
tion. It was but a loan, and at 5 per cent. interest—a rate 
that the miser was content with. ‘fhe Western country had 
once been indebted to the amount of millions tọ the Go- 
vernment, from which the legislation of Government had 
relieved them. There was not a session for. years back, 
that the House had not granted more to Alabama than was 
now asked as a loan. If the District lay at the extremity 
of the Union, instead of doubting about the constitution- 
ality of a loan, there would be no hesitation in granting 
a donation. 

Mr. CRAIG went into a constitutional argument to 
show that Congress had no power to lend money. 

Mr. WHITTLESEY replied, and adverted to the loans 
granted by Congress to the banks of the District, and he 
believed in some of the Eastern cities also. If it was un- 
constitutional to loan, lct him make a donation; this 
would relieve the gentleman. Or he might give up the 
interest. Large grants had been made for the education 
of young men, in which Virginia had largely participated. 
If gentlemen would amend the bill so as to make a dona- 
tion of the money, Mr. W. would go for it. 

Mr. DEARBORN said the Government had loaned 
millions to the Bank of the United States, since that in- 
stitution had been incorporated. If a surplus was in the 
treasury, must it lay there unproductive, on a constitu- 
tional scruple? 

Mr. JARVIS moved an amendment, to get rid of the 
constitutional difficulty, by granting, instead of loaning. 
He wished the House not to be beguiled or deceived. 
Not a dollar of the money would ever be seen again; nor 
didhe wish it. He would not vote it as a loan, but would 
as a donation. 
| Mr. MASON, of Virginia, said it was very ungracious 
to oppose such measures as this; but he wished to know 
what had been done with the million of dollars secured 
by Government on the subscription of the city. 

Mr. WASHINGTON said the gentleman was mistaken: 
the Government was not responsible for that money, nor 


“| = Distriel Affairs. 

: MASON resumed, and. observed; that if. the:stock 

“in the Canal: Company “was worth any thing, it ought.to 
be transferred to the Government. But-he hoped the bill 

“would either be rejected ör- modified: Beige iori 

$M MARDIS replied to Mr. Warrrizsex, and called 

‘on him to show how Alabama had received such large 
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borrowed Es million, to-ask to lend one hundred and 


He trusted. the House would not be guilty of such wan- 
ton waste. eee : 


donations from the:Government: : 
H Mro WHIT TLESEY replied; and recalled his recollec- 
<o tlonto.debts forgiven'to Alabama to the amount of more 
“than a: millon “of dollars. -He-did--not complain: of this 
policy, or-suppose it disgraceful to Alabama. Besides the 
remission of debt, large landed donations had been made 
to her; and ‘something was due to the District, as well as 
to the new States and ‘Territories. 
J SMreMARDIS acknowledged the correctness of these 
< sentiments, but said, if Government had not pursued this 
policy, it would have lost most of the money. As to the 
donation for the Muscle shoals, Alabama has less interest 
init ‘than any. of her neighboring States.. He protested 
against:the bill, as an extravagant and obnoxious measure, 
and ‘asked the yeas and nays on his motion. 
“Mr BARBOUR complained of the distrust and jea- 
Jousy which always existed when any beneficial object 
was proposed for the prosperity of this District. He re- 
plied to Mr. Craru’s constitutional argument, by advert- 
ing to the constant practice of Government in charging 
. interest, and imposing taxes for use of money in the hands 
of ‘defaulters. © He dwelt upon the absolute and despotic 
‘power of Congress over the District, and argued on the 
unlimited power of Congress to benefit it. He'put the 
>» question to the House, ‘as copartners with the District in 
ganal property, whether they would let all that had been 
done insthat work perish, by refusing aid at this crisis of 
the District affairs. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG viewed this bill as substantial- 
ly being a measure to aid the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 
“The. security offered amounted in effect to nothing. He 
protested against appropriation after appropriation for 
a- District, on which Congress had lavished more than 
on any other portion of the Union. He rendered many 
‘thanks to Mr. Manors for his motion. 

Mr. MERCER replied to Mr. Camnnenenc, and de- 
nied that the bill had more connexion with the promotion 
‘of The canal, than the direction in the bill that the city 
should pay the money for its stock. It did not add one 
dollar to the stock of the company. 

He explained the nature of the sccurity to the Dutch 
Jenders tothe company. ‘The real object of the bill was 
a loan, not to the company, but to the city. 

“Mrs M. answered Mr. Crare’s constitutional argument, 
arid insisted that’ Congress had all the power in respect 
dto the District, which a State Legislature has to the 
State; and All the Legislatures had made loans to their own 
citizens. He said he should not vote on the bill, as he 
held one share (and no more) in the company. He de- 
nied that the Government had done more, or as much as 
it had for other parts of the Union, The great buildings 
it had erected were all for public purposes—not for the 
benefit of the District at all: and except these, what had 
been done, save the paving of the avenue? As to Ala- 
bama’s interest in the improvement at the Muscle shoals, 
it was at least as great as that of the District in the Ches- 
_apeake and Ohio canal. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG thought what Mr. Mencer had 
‘stated was the best reason for rejecting the bill. The 
gentleman had. exhibited an insolvent corporation, ask- 
“nga‘ldan to belp them to pay up their subscription, 

Wwhile'all “their property was mortgaged to the Holland 
lenders.” “He would not do indirectly what he would not 
do directly. Ife protested against the bill. 

‘Mr. McDOFFIEDS said that, during all his experience, 
he‘ never had known so-wantow and reckless a proposi- 
tion as was now submitted—after the corporation had 


him; he was not prepared on‘the constitutional question: 
If the Government had a great surplus, it was better to 
Joan at 5 per cent. on good security, than make a dona- 
tion to the samé amount... If there was to bea great 


have a scramble for it. The question then was whether 
the city had the capacity to pay back the money, or. to 
return the interest. He did not admit that the city was in. 
solvent, and would regret that the Dutch lenders shoukg 
think so. A man might not be able 10 pay his debts to-day, 
and yet not be insolvent—but, with time, would. pay his 
debts with interest. Mr. C. would rather never receive 
back the money, than sce the city crushed. He was op- 


but would rather loan it at 5 per cent. He should, there» 
fore, vote for the bill, reserving himself on the constitu- 
tional question. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Louisiana, said he was a father, and 
asked how he should treat his children in distress? Every 


trict any representative on that floor? Yes; in every 
man there. Hf, when his children asked for bread, he gave 
thema stone, he should bea poor father. The people 
of the District had nowhere else to look. Though they 
might be in difliculty, they were not ingolvent.. They 
had property to the amount of eight millions... Congress 
only wanted the will, they had the power to aid the: Dis 


ply their wants, Yea, more—if they needed it as a doni- 
tion, he-felt his heart say, ‘take it.” 

The question was then taken, and Mr. Mazuis’s 
amendment was negatived: Yeas 39, nays 74, : 

Mr. JARVIS moved to amend the bill, so as to change 
the loan into a donation. The amendment was agreed 
to: Yeas 71. 

Mr. HOWARD referred to a memorial from the Balti- 
more Railroad Company, and offered an amendment. He 
regretted that the memorial bad excited so much feeling, 
that a public meeting had been held on the subject. One 
of the reasons stated by the corporation of Washington, 
charged the Railroad Company with censurable conduet, 
and the memorial only repeled this attack. Mr. MW. went 
into a byief retrospect of the history of the contest; be- 
tween the Canaland Railroad Companies; with a view: of 
exculpating the latter from the blame which. had beet 
cast upon it. Mr. H. said the amendment he was about 
to offer was the very thing asked’ by the meeting beld in 
the city a short time since. 

He then offered hisamendment, directing, in substance, 
the President to appoint three impartial persons to inves« 
tigate the conduct of the two. companies; ‘say whose 
conduct had been the most fair and liberal, and: to pro- 
nounce what ought to be performed by cither or both 
(the Canaland Railroad Companies).on principles of law, 
justice, equity, and atrue regard to the public good. 

The amendment was rejected without a count. 

The committee then rose, and reported the bills to the 
House, and they were ordered: to their third reading, 
with the exception of the Joan bill, The question being 
on concurring with the amendments proposed to this bil 
by Mr. Jarvis, changing the loan into a donation, the 


An adjournment was moved, but negatived. one 

Mr. WASHINGTON then demanded the yeas and nays 
on the question of concurrence. They were taken at- 
cordingly, and stood as follows: Yeas 68, nays: 27. 

There being no quorum present, 

‘Fhe Jouse adjourned at 10 o'clock: 


` 1816 


twenty-five thousand morte: It. was nota loan, buta gift.” 


Mr CARSON said the proposition was wholly new to. 


amount in. the treasury, he would rather Joan ‘it tharm 


posed to dividing the surplus revenue among the States; 


father would lend them a helping hand. Had the. Dis- 


trict. Good security was offered; and let Congress sups, 


yeas were 66, the nays 20--no quorum. having voted. | 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
REPORT ON THE TARIFF. 


Mr. ADAMS moved to discharge the Committee on 
Manufactures from the consideration of so much of the 
President’s message as relates to the protection of domes- 
tic manufactures, and from all other matters ‘referred to 
them; and asked leave to present a report from the mino- 
rity of the committee on the matters in the message. 

‘At the suggestion of Mr. Horrman, the motion was 
divided, and the question first taken on discharging the 
committee, and agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN then said that if leave should be given 
to present the report of the minority, he would ask for 
its reading, at least in part. 

The report was then presented, [sce Appendix, ] and 
the reading of it commenced, and continued until 12 
o'clock, when the House proceeded to the orders of the 
day. 

REVENUE COLLECTION BILL. 


The Senate’s bill further to provide for the collection 
of the revenue (the enforcing bill) coming up in order, 

Mr. VERPLANCK moved that the consideration of 
that bill be postponed until the next day, in order that 
the House. should take up the appropriation bills, seve- 
ral of which remained to be acted upon. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE observed that there secmed to exist 
a disposition in the Mouse to pass this bill; but he put it 
to gentlemen whether it was right and fdr to postpone 
the consideration of it so far tbat those who might be op- 
posed to its passage should have only ime enough left 
them to say no, but not to state the reasons for their vote. 
The House was bound to allow at least time enough 
for a fair discussion of the bill. 1E they preferred acting 
on it now to taking up the appropriation bills, they would 
vote accordingly. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped the House would take up 
the appropriation bills; but as there would be probably 
no need of any debate on the items of these bills, there 
would be no need of postponing the other, 'Fhis was 
the last day of the session on which bills could be dis- 
cussed. "The appropriation bills would have to be read 
a third time lo-worrow--to postpone would be to destroy 
them. 

Mr. BELL trusted the House was not going to occupy 
another day in determining whether it would take up the 
bill, The gentleman from New York (Mr. Camunene6] 
must know that it was in the power of the House to sus- 
pend the tule which forbade bills being sent from one 
House to the other in the three last days of the session; 
and if the bills referred to were of so much importance as 
gentemen represented them to be, no doubt the rule 
would be suspended, He (rusted that the House, alter 
having already occupied two days in getting at the bill, 
would now, when ifs opponents were prepared to pre- 
sent their views, take it up and act upon it. Fe trusted 
other measures would not be suffered to intrude, and 
push it on one side. It was due to the country, it was 
due to the friends and to the opponents of the bill, that 
it should be disposed of. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND said that though he had, on a 
former day, voted to bring up this bill, he was unwilling 
to do so now. If the House once centered into the de- 
bate, it would do nothing else all day, and the appropria- 
tion bills must -be set aside. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had observed that the House could suspend the 
rule about sending bills to the other House; but did not 
the gentleman remember that this was a joint rule of the 
two Ifouses; and that, unless the Senate concurred, it 
could not be dispensed with? Mr. S. was opposed to 
taking up any Senate bills at this moment: it would peril 
the appropriation bills--without which the Government 
could not proceed, 


Tn reply to an inquiry of Mr. HOWARD, Les 

The CHAIR stated that it would not require a vote of 
two-thirds to suspend the rule: a majority would:be suffi- 
cient, provided the Senate should concur. S 

Mr. WICKLIFFE asked whether it was now-in-his 
power to demand of the Chair whether the bill did not 
require to be committed to a Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative. The Chair 
should give no opinion upon that question, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the reason given by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sururniann]. for 
changing his course in respect to taking up the bill, was 
the reason which induced Mr. W. to do the same. It was 
sometimes well understood in that House, that certain 
things were to be done when they were not spoken aloud 
upon the floor; and it might be that a calculation existed 
somewhere, that, unless this bill should be passed in the 
House, the other bill lately returned to the Senate, and 
intended to effecta compromise of the tariff question, 
would not be passed by that body. Might not some gen- 
tlemen be actuated by such an idea? Now it was a cal- 
culation of this kind which satisfied him that the House 
ought at once to take up the bill and act upon it. Let 
the opponents of the bill argue the question while there 
was time to argue it. Mr. W., for one, had no idea. of 
having the previous question sprung upon the House at 
midnight on Saturday. A i 

Mr. DEARBORN inquired whether Sunday was not to 
be included as one of the three last days of the session, 
referred to in the rule. 

Mr. ADAMS quoted the journal of the House to show 
that it had been so considered, and that, on some occa- 
sions, the House had done business upon that day. 

Mr. DEARBORN then said that the House still had 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday before it. 

Mr VERPLANCK said it was very true that, if the 
consent of both Houses could be obtained, the rule might 
be suspended. But there were a number of highly im- 
portant bills fiom his own committee still waiting the aç- 
tion of the House, and in which great difference of opi- 
nion existed. Among these were the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, and the bill respecting the Cumberland road. 
All Mr, V. desired was, to do his duty, and not to suffer 
these bills to perish in bis hands; and be appealed to all 
who had the passage of these bills at heart to aid: him. 
‘fhe bill now pressed was a Senate bill, and might be 
considered on the last days of the session; but the others 
must be acted on now, or not at all. : 

Mr. WAYNE inquired whether the object of the gen- 
teman from New York (Mr. Venrzaxcn} would not be 
as well accomplished, if the House should consider the 
appropriation bills in the evening, after a recess. 

Mr. CAMBRELENG hoped this proposal would be ac- 
ceded to. 

Mr. DANIEL said he never would give his consent 
again to take up appropriation bills at a night session: for 
as surely as the House did so, they were sure to give 
every thing that might be asked ofthem, He was oppos- 
ed to having a recess. He was pledged to meet this 
force bill fairly and openly, and he should do it, If gen- 
Uemen chose to take a dictator, let them do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN hoped the bill would not be postpon- 
cd. Its opponents were ready and. anxious to be heard. 
It would be better to put off the appropriation bills until 
to-morrow, than to have the debate on this bill deferred 
to the end of the session. He was desirous of hearing 
their arguments; and he trusted the time would not be 
taken up in side-way motions, productive only of delay. 
Mr. McDUFFIE said he should vote for the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Venrrasck,] 


ibut he had one or two words to present to the House. 


‘The bill passed yesterday, and now before the Senate; 
had been professedly designed as a bill of conciliation; 
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pow for’ passing ‘such a bill as this. 
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it had been held outas the olive branch of peace; as such 
it-had been- received: The South had taken: itas a.com: 
promise.’ “They-had: accepted it as the’ olive branch of 
peace. » Now, he-put it tothe justice of the House--to 
the magnanimity of the House—whether it was becoming 
to send this olive-branclv fettered by an alternative of the 
“sword of blood. Whatever might have been the views 
of gentlemen heretofore; whatever notions they might 
have entertained of the rights of the General or the State 
“Government in this conflict, there could be no: necessity 
He would add, that 

if any thing could convert that which had been sent out 
as a blessing. into a curse; if any thing could change an 
act of conciliation into. an act of insult ‘and of provoca- 
tion, it would:be the passage of such a billas this. Let 
the House’ stand still where they were~-let this bill be 
postponed indefinitely, or laid upon the table, and he was 
confident the previous measure would have a healing ef- 
ficacy on the Southern part of the Union; but should this 
bill, or any thing like this bill, pass, Mr. McD. would not 
he responsible for the consequences. He trusted the 
House would take measures to postpone the bill finally 
‘and forever. If the Ilouse were prepared to act upon 
these principles, he hoped they would accord to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Verrzaxcx] what he had 
asked, and that the bill would not be taken up at all. 
Bat if the bill was to be taken up and passed, it was in- 
different to him when. 

Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, said that his colleague 
(Mr. McDurrix] had told the House that he regarded the 
bill passed. yesterday on the tariff question as the olive 

branch of peace; but the gentleman had it not in his 
power to say that it would be so regarded by the con- 
vention which had framed the nullifying ordinance, and 
which was again to meet on the 2d Monday in March 
next. All he could do on that subject was to express a 
hope. Mr. B. would remind the House of what he had 
said the other day, viz. that the House had no warrant to 
believe that the nullifiers would so receive the bill: for 
they have expressly declared to all the world, that unless 
the protective policy should be wholly and utterly aban- 
doned, no other modification of the tariff would be ac- 
ceptable to them. They had positively said that they 
would be satisfied with no bill which should recognise 
the protective principle in any shape. Now, they all 
knew that the bill passed yesterday retained the protec- 
tive principle unimpaired. If the House should stop 
where it was, they would put all at the mercy of the do- 
minant party in South Carolina. Those men would never 
be satisfied with the tariff bill; all its provisions were in- 
sufficient to` come up to their demands. They might 
proceed to practical nullification and secession, declare 
the State out of the Union, confiscate property, and peril 
even the lives of the Union: party. Something certainly 
was due to those who had taken their stand for the Union 
and the laws, Let the consequences of this bill be what 
they might, it was due to the friends of order in South 
Carolina. Mr. B. disclaimed all fears of a personal na- 
ture. Whether the bill should pass or not, come what 
would, he could assure the House of one thing, the 

Union party of South Carolina would choose extermina- 

tion before dishonor, 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said that South Carolina had de- 
clared, upon her sovereignty, that the tariff laws of the 
Union were null and void; and if so— 

Here:the CHAIR reminded Mr. B. that the question 
before: the House was on postponement, and that the 

metits of the bill could not be gone into. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY said he had no purpose of discuss- 
ing the merits of the bill: and he would merely add that 
that State; upon-grounds to: which she still adhered, had 
denounced -the tariff laws. as unconstitutional and void, 
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the Union at her feet: and hence the necessity of passi E 
the law ‘before the House. The géntleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McDurriz]-had said that the bill of yes- 
terday was a bill of compromise, and that he so received 
it; and he had further expressed his belief that it would 
be so viewed and so received-in South.Carolina. But the 
gentleman could not but be aware that the representa- 
tives of that State in this House did not represent. the 
sovereignty of the State, but the convention did; and it 
was the convention who had declared the revenue laws null 
and void. “Now, the bill of yesterday went just to re-enact 
the bill of July last, which bill the sovereignty of South 
Carolina had declared to all the world was null and void. 
Now, though such might be the opinion, or the hope, of 
the honorable gentleman, what security had the House 
that such would be the view of the sovereignty of South 
Carolina? and that the army of 12,000, now in arms 
against the laws of the Union, would be disbanded? 
her courts, now shut against the officers of the Govern” 
ment, would be opened? If the gentleman was author- 
ized to give the House such an assurance, let him stand 
up and give it. If South Carolina desired peace, and 
would disband her army, and submit to the laws, well; 
but ifnot, Mr. B. hoped the bill would pass, and not be 
postponed. x 

Mr. CLAYTON observed that more questions had been 
asked than could be answered now, when the time allow- 
ed for discussion was so limited. The honorable gentle- 
man had said that the House bad no assurance that the 
South would accept the tariff bill of yesterday as a com- 
promise. But Mr. C. would appeal to the liberality: of 
the gentleman to say whether more was ever required by 
the House than the assurance of the representatives of 
any one State as to her views and purposes. The House 
had had the solemn assurance of a gentleman residing 
where the greatest grievance was said to exist; that gen- 
tleman had no doubt that the bill would be considered as 
a measure of pacification. Mr. C. concurred in this opi- 
nion most fully, but he could go no further. We had no 
hesitation in saying that the bill would give peace and 
quietness to the whole South. And why was he warrant- 
ed in coming to such a conclusion? Because but two 
members from that whole section of the Union, extending 
from the Potomac to Louisiana, had voted against the bill. 
Could there be a clearer evidence’ Jf, after having re- 
flected on the matter for two days, and suffered the ebul- 
lition of political feeling to subside, with the prospect of 
so soon separating from each other, any man could still 
cherish a purpose of passing such a bill as this, Mr. C. 
would say to him, is it not better to try to put the Gene- 
ral Government nearly in the right? Is it not better to 
try the effect of the peace-offering we have held out, be- 
fore we think of measures of the opposite character? If 
the tariff bill should not give peace to the country, it would 
place the States which should continue to -disturb its 
peace in such a situation as would justify the convening 
of Congress immediately: and all could then judge which 
party was in fault. Nothing very material could take 
place before that time: and such a bill, if passed then, 
would have tenfold more influence than at present. 

But if the House should send the South a bill of com- 
promise, with a finger-board attached to it, ‘pointing to a 
threat, and intimating that it was merely offered with a 
view to pacify the State for the present moment, that.the 
Government might, with the greater pretext of justice, 
come down upon it with vengeance, what must be. the 
probable, the natural consequence? Gentlemen should 
reason in that House as they reason when: out. of it. 
Suppose, in private life, a proposal for compromising a 
personal disagrecment should be accompanied with a dis~ 
tinct intimation that if the offer should not be promptly 
received, the party would immediately be put to the 


and had put her power in array to prostrate the laws of |sword; would any high-minded man accept. it? Would 
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not thé threat ensure the rejection? If gentlemen werejbills and the incidental debate which had arisen. Why 
swayed by weight of argument, and not carried away by|not at once withdraw the motion, and let the House. dis- 
their passions; if they honestly wished to make an expe-|cuss the plain question before it? ‘To-morrow would be 
riment for the pacification of the country, they would in time for the appropriation bills. Mr. W. was indeed 
promptly reject a bill like this. He concluded by moving | opposed to sitting on Sunday, unless there should be an 
to lay the bill. upon the table. obvious necessity for it, but this now existed.’ He remem- 
Mr. BEARDSLEY demanded the yeas and nays upon jbered when a gentleman from Maryland, at a former ses- 
this motion; whereupon, sion, who was very anxious to prevent the passage of cer- 
Mr.. CLAYTON withdrew his motion. tain bills, had brought the bible into the House, and read 
Mr. BURGES then said that he believed that it would jit to the members to awe their conscience, but it had been 
not be suspected of him that any thing he should say was in vain: the House had proceeded to legislate. He hoped 
prompted by any wish to aid the present administration, |the gentleman would consider the attitude in which he 
further than in matters intimately connected with the safe-|stood, and would consent to withdraw the motion. 
ty of the country; he denied, however, for many reasons,| Mr. VERPLANCK said he had not invited the debate 
that the present administration measure should succeed, | for which it was attempted to hold him responsible; but, 
and the bill be passed; therefore he was opposed to thejas the gentleman’s remarks were evidently sincere, to 
motion to postpone. The lingering step of days had|obviate difficulty, he would move the previous question 
brought the House to almost its last day; and they had/on postponement. 
cried ‘‘ to-morrow” and to-morrow,” till but twoorthree| Mr. V., however, did not press the call. 
more to-morrows remained to actin. He would not say) Mr. INGERSOLL urged Mr. V. to accede to the re- 
that to postpone now would be to defeat, but all must see | quest of his friends. He had the passage of the appro- 
that such might not improbably be the result. All, then, | priation bills as much at heart as any one could; but the 
who believed the bill ought to pass, would vote against|motion to postpone would not secure that object, and 
the postponement. The House had heard it urged that!only tended to embarrass the House. The motion, he 
the bill ought not to be acted upon till they should hear| knew, proceeded from the best motives, but had not re- 
from South Carolina how the bill of yesterday was re-|ceived the sanction of the committee over which his friend 
ceived. Inthe name of Heaven, did gentlemen expect | presided. 
that House to do nothing until they should hear authori-| Mr. HAWES said he should vote to postpone. He 
tatively how South Carolina would receive the concilia. |hoped the House would take one more night to reflect 
tory measure already agreed to? Who there could tell?/upon the bill, and that it would then be laid aside entire- 
He readily granted that there might be gentlemen on that} ly. A man must be credulous indeed to believe that the 
floor who were most intimately connected with the move-| convention of South Carolina would not withdraw their 
ments in that quarter, (he should not now attend to the} opposition the moment they should get news of the bill 
christening of those measures; that would be the office of| of compromise which had been passed. He saw no rea- 
history, ) and those gentlemen might know that the com-|son why the Government must issue a declaration of war 
bustion was gathering strength daily from the fuel around against South Carolina, when but yesterday it had extend- 
it; but who could tell whether the little taper we had|ed the hand of peace and conciliation. This bill was nei- 
sent to the South would be equal to the flame it might|ther more nor less than a declaration of war against that 
encounter there’ But, admitting that the bill would be}sovereign State. 
received as peace, and that South Carolina intended sub-| The CHAIR admonished Mr. TWawes that it was out 
mission to the laws; if so, where could be the objection] of order to go into the merits of the bill; the question 
to a bilt which only went to declare that in all the States} was on postponement. 
of this Union ‘the laws shall be obeyed? Mr. B. had been| Mr. DANIEL said he should like to know of those who 
brought up in a region where obedience was required | were for the postponement, whether they were right cer- 
from all, and yielded by all. tain they could pass the appropriation bills in case there 
~ (The Cram here interposed, and reminded Mr. B. that|should be one refractory member. He merely wished to 
the question was on postponement merely. ] ask whether, supposing there should be one or two op- 
Mr. B. said he had been endeavoring to show that, if| posed to passing those bills, they could not keep off the 
the House postponed the bill, it must be lost. 1f, as has|the passage of them as long as they liked by continuing to 
been alleged, the bill was in accordance with what was offer amendments in Committee of the Whole. ‘Fhe bills 
doing in South Carolina, why not passit? What harm}could not be got out of committee while a single amend- 
could it do to those who meant to obey the laws? If it}ment was pending. And were gentlemen ready, for the 
was obnoxious to South Carolina, it must only be because [sake of this bloody bill, to starve the whole civil list? In 
she meant not to obey them; the United “States were|their zeal to vindicate the honor and glory of the Govern- 
bound to give the people of that State a republican form;ment, would they put the Government in jeopardy of 
of Government, and to protect the Union party against [starving to death? He was opposed to the postponement; 
the dominant faction who were for overturning all order. [he could not but recollect that he himself ate occasionally; 
Mr. B. had no idea that any thing but the power of the fand he had more charity of feeling than not to wish all to 
United States would silence that opposition which had |live and let live. He was anxious to get at this bill, this 
provided the military means for the utter overthrow of|bloody bill. ‘The bill would do him no injury; but he 
the Government. knew those to whom its passage would be like swallowing 
Mr. CARSON said he hoped the House would cease to fa live catfish. 
debate this question. Let the vote be taken on postpon-| The question was now put on Mr. Verrtancr’s motion 
ing, and if there was a majority disposed to pass the bill, |to postpone, and decided in the negative: Yeas 70, nays 
they would of course refuse to postpone. ‘Those oppos-}127. So the House refused to postpone the bill. 
ed to it would vote for the motion. Mr. C. considered it] Mr. CARSON said that his motion to refer the bill toa 
asa test vote. Ifthe bill must pass, let it pass at once, |Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union being 
and be done with it. still before the House, if it should be withdrawn, the bill 
Mr. WAYNE requested Mr. Verrraxcx to withdraw |itself would then be a legitimate subject of discussion. 
his motion to postpone. It could not answer the purpose | To persist in his motion would be useless, and he should 
he intended, and only operated to hinder the bill from |therefore withdraw it. The bill being now before the 
being discussed. The gentleman had two conflicting re-| House, he wished to offer a few ideas upon some of its 
sponsibilities; he was in a strait between his appropriation | provisions. 
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rv. WICKLIFFE here made a question of order; * and 
insisted that the bill ought: to go. to a Committee of the 
Whole House, and there receive its first discussion. “This 
was required by. the spirit of a décision made by the Chair 
afew days ago <0 mPa E PA TEPE Sane RAENT 
oS The CHAIR replied that this’ question had been’ al: 
ready decided.” The Chair had pronounced the decision 
some days ago, that this bill did not require to- go to a 
Committee of the Whole.] : 
“Mr. CARSON resumed, and had just remarked that 
this was’ the eighth year he had served in that hall-- 
when. R ES 

(Mr. COKE rose to order, and inquired whether this 
bill was first to receive the action of the House in the 
House itself, or:in a Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. WAYNE called Mr. Cors to order, as making a 
question which was already settled. 

Mr. ARNOLD called Mr. Wayne to order. 

“The CHAIR called all the gentlemen to order. 
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, Mr. COKE -said thatthe rules of the House required. 
that a bill of this character should first be considered h a 
Committee’ of the Wholé-House. This was a preliminary - : 
question, and must first be decided. ut 
The CIIAIR said the question had been settled, and 
the gentleman from North Carolina: was entitled tothe 
foor. i coe 3 
Mr. COKE requested’ Mr. Carson to 
that this question might be discussed. ve 
Mr. CARSON said he had not been treated with kind= 
ness, and did not feel himself under.any obligation to comi- 
ply with the request. Hé should not yield the floor.’ 
Mr. MERCER rose, by permission of the gentleman 
from North Carolina, to say that, as no proposition had 
been made by that gentleman, no point of order could Je. 
gitimately be raised. ae 
The CHAIR again declared that the floor could not be 
taken from the gentleman from North Carolina, who was 
entitled now to proceed. ac 


yield the floor, 


ny oe * TO THE EDITORS. 
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“Messrs. Gales 6 Seaton: The question of order raised 
by myself, on Wednesday, in the House of Representa- 
tives, when the bill for collecting the revenue was called 
up for consideration and discussion in the House, is one, 
in my opinion, of too much importance to permit it to 
pass with the brief notice taken of it in your report. 1 
must, therefore, in order to relieve myself from the im- 
putation of making captious objections, ask the liberty of 
inserting the questions in the coliimns of your paper, and 
desire that they may be translated into your Register of 
Debates. 

By the LO1st rule of the House, it is declared that 
“No motion or proposition fora tax or charge upon the 
people, shall be discussed the day on which it is made or 
offered; and every such proposition shall receive its first 
discussion in a Committee of the Whole House.” 

The 103d rule provides, that “ All proceedings touch- 
ing appropriations of money shall be first discussed in a 
Committee of the Whole Mouse.” 

‘It is presumed that the object of these rules was to 
ensure to àa minority in every case, a full, free, and un- 
restricted discussion in a Committee of the Whole, where 
the freedom and latitude of debate are greater than in the 
House. 

~The adoption of these two rules was designed to have 
the effect.of compelling a majority to submit their mea- 
sures for free discussion to a Committee of the Whole, 
when they could not, -by the use of the previous ques- 
tion, prevent all debate, and thereby also protect the de- 
formity and iniquity. of their high-handed measures, in- 
volving: and-drawing after them large expenditures of 
public money from exposition and just reprobation. 

Believing thatthe- bill entitled“ An act further to pro- 
vide for the collection of duties on imports,” was a mea- 
sure coming within the purview of the rules above, and 
also believing the principles involved in the said bill were 
of a character which required a full, free, and unrestrict- 
ed discussion, I felt it my duty to raise the question of or- 
der, particularly when T saw and witnessed a demand for 
the previous question sustained by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, before the bill in fact had ever been read in the 
House. ‘The time to present the question was, when 
some member had commenced the discussion of the bill 
inthe House upon its merits. 

‘When the member from North Carolina [Mr. Canson} 
commenced ‘the first discussion upon the merits of the 


bill, therefore, 1 raised the question of order, and de- 


manded that the: Speaker should decide whether, under 
the two. rulés above-citeds the bill must not receive its 
first’ discussion: in’ Committee’ of the Whole House. 


What followed is copied below, from the minutes of the 
Clerk: E 
“Mr. Carson withdrew his motion to commit the bill 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and procceded to discuss the said bill; when 

“ Mr. Wickiirre rosc to a question of order, and 
stated that this was a bill which, by the rules of this House, 
must receive its first discussion in a Committee of the 
Whole House. i 

“ The Spraxen decided that it was not in order for the 
member from Kentucky (Mr. Wrexurrrs] now toraise 
the question of order, and thereby to deprive th 
ber from North Carolina [Mr. Carson] of the floo: 

“From this decision Mr. Wiexurrre appealed; and thé 
question was put, Shall the decision of the Speaker stand 
as the judgment of the Ifouse? and passed in the affirm- 
ative.” 

Thus it will appear that the honorable Speaker decid- 
cd that it was out of order for a member to raise this im. - 
portant question of order, because thereby it deprived =i; 
the member from North Carolina, for the time being, of oo» 
the floor, and the House sustained that decision. Howa: ©: 
ever incorrect l think this decision to be, I do not design 
to discuss it, but E must be allowed to say it was a very 
ingenious mode to avoid a decision upon the main and 
important question, whether this bill, by the rules of the: 
House, must not have its first discussion in Committee. of 
the Whole House. i 

I will point to some of the features of the bill, in. orde 
to see whether it is a bill or proceeding touching appro- 
priations of money; whether itis a bill, which by its:pro- 
visions may involve ‘(a charge upon the people.” ; 

Under the first section of the bill, the President is au- < 
thorized, whenever, in his discretion, it may be necessary 
for a particular purpose, to call into his service the entire 
military and naval power, and. the. entire: militia, ofthe 
United States. Is this a bill which draws:afterits¢a 
charge upon the people” whenever the President shall 
execute the mandates of this law? 

Ifit were a law declaring war against a foreign State 
or Power, would it be contended that it involved no 
“¢ charge upon the people?” 

When the whole military arm of the Government: is 
put in requisition, will it be contended that * no charge” 
is raised ¢* upon the people?” wag Bs 

Tt was because I was denied the opportunity of pres 
senting this question for the decision of the Speaker, that 
I appealed, and the decision, as pronounced, | is, that’. 
member has not a right to raise a question of order, bes 
canse, by doing so, he would thereby deprive a member 
(who may be speaking to a question ont of order) of the 
floor. Respectfully, 


C. A. WICKLIFFE. 
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Mr. TAYLOR made some remarks, imperfectly heard 
by the. reporter, the substance of which, however, was 
understood to be, that the Speaker had no power either 

` to prevent the House. from committing the bill, or to com- 
pel it to do so. The House was perfectly free, and might 
take whichever course it should prefer. 

Mr. MeDUFFIE said he trusted that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Wicxirrre] would not press his 
question of order. It must be perfectly obvious that it 
would be utterly unavailing. It was obvious that a majo- 
rity of the House was determined to act upon the biH, 
without committing it, and he would throw no difficalty 
in its way: to persist would only give the majority a pre- 
text for calling the previous question. He was for mect- 
ing the question fairly and openly. 

Mr. DANIEL said that if the rule declared the bill 
yaust go to a committee, that rule could not be changed 
but by a vote of two-thirds of the House. 

After some further very desultory discussion as to the 
question of order, the Chair stated its decision substan- 
tially as follows: 

The Speaker having been asked whether this bill re- 
quired commitment, had said that, in his opinion, it did 
not. The gentleman from North Carolina had then mov- 
ed to commit the bill, but had subsequently withdrawn 
the motion, and commenced to discuss the merits of the 
bill, Under these circumstances, the Chair had decided 
that the gentleman was entitled to the floor, and could 
not be deprived of it by a question of order as to the com- 
mitment of the bill. 

The question was then put, and the decision of the 
Chair affirmed without a count.] 

Mr. CARSON thereupon resumed the floor, and con- 
tinued the course of his remarks. 

From the obvious majority against bim, it would have 
been useless for him to persevere in attempting to get the 
bill committed; and therefore it was that he had with- 
drawn his motion. He now rose to perform a solemn du- 
ty; such a one as he had once hoped would never have 
been his lot, and one which filled him with the deepest 
regret: it was to part with a number of gentlemen with 
whom it had been his pride and pleasure heretofore to 
act. But the hour was come in which he was called to 
separate himself from them. [fe regretted this the more, 
as he knew that i¢ would operate as a banishment of him- 
self from the regard of a man whom he had delighted to 
honor; a man whom he had served, if not with as much 
ability, at least with as much honest zeal as ever son felt 
toward the person and the reputation of his own father. 
Never had his heart known such a fecling of devotion to- 
ward any human being, unconnected with himself by 
blood, as toward Andrew Jackson. But he had arrived 
at the spot where they must part. Fear had banished his 
Cordelia, and had divided his estate between Regan and 
Goncril, because they were more vociferous in the pro- 
fession of their attachment than his poor Cordelia. He 
had banished, too, the honest Kent. Yet Mr. C. felt it to 
be difficult, when the affections of the heart had once 
been so devoted, to indulge in any expression of censure, 
even where the object of those affections was most in er- 
ror. He felt, on the contrary, that he would rather hide 
such things from the world, and let them be consigned to 
perpetual oblivion, But this bill—how could it be hid- 
den? He met it on his way; he had not gone to seek it; 
it met him, and he could not avoid it. God knew what 
had been his feelings on first perusing it. He saw at 
once that the line of separation was drawn forever. The 
fault was not his. The measure had broken upon the 
nation like a thunder clap; it was not merely Mr. C.’s 
misfortune, but that of the whole American people. 
With the popularity he enjoyed, that individual could have 
done more good than any other man since the days of 
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That injury was now about to be inflicted. 
inflicted by this bill. 


Washington. But, in proportion to the power of doing 
good, was the corresponding power of doing injury. 
It would be 
Mr. C. might be mistaken in this 
foreboding: and when he saw himself separated from so 


many of his friends in relation to it, he wished he could 


believe that he was; but he could not see such a bill about 
to pass without offering some feeble opposition to it. He 
would remind gentlemen with whom he had formerly act- 
ed, and who now were prepared to vote for this bill be- 
cause it had the Executive recommendation, of some 
things that seemed to be forgotten. He was well aware 
that they acted under a high sense of duty, and consider- 
ed themselves as having a high moral duty to perform. 
But he would recall their recollections to the sessions of 
1826-’7, when a gentleman was President who now sat 
near him in that House, [Mr. Apams.] The Executive 
had sent, during that session, a message to the House 


| having reference to the execution of a treaty with the 


Creek Indians. In that paper he had very strongly 
squinted at the employment of force. He had spoken 
in it of a ¢*superadded obligation” arising from his oath 
of office. Mr. C. and his coadjutors had pounced upon 
the passage as hungry pikes would pounce upon a roach. 
They were all ready in a moment, with their gaffs on, to 
fly at the man who had presumed to send such a message 
to that House. 

[Mr. C. here quoted the message. ] ; 

In the first part this paper said that the author abstain- 
ed from using the force in his control, because he knew 
that those who opposed the execution of the treaty were 
acting under the laws of a sovereign State, and believed 
that they were doing their duty. Now, Mr. C. would say 
to gentlemen who had voted with him on that occasion, 
that before they voted for the present bill they ought to 
go to that gentleman and ask his pardon, It was due to 
themselves. It was due to him. Every one recollected 
what a sensation that message had produced in the House; 
every one must remember the able report upon it in the 
Senate. Yet there, the Executive abstained from using 
force, because the individuals were acting under the au- 
thority of a State. Compare this language with the bill 
now before the House; it was Hyperion toa Satyr. Com- 
pare the bill with the alien and sedition law~—that odious 
act which had been virtually repealed by the public sen- 
timent of the American people—and it dwindled into in- 
significance. A comparison of the two bills would be 
sufficient to convince any man of the character of this 
measure. ‘The alien law empowered the President to or- 
der such ashe might consider dangerous and suspected 
aliens to depart from the country; and if they refused, to 
imprison them. 

[Here Mr. C. quoted the alien law. ] i 

That bill permitted a man to be tried by his peers; but 
did this bill permit any such thing? Did the alien bill 
send a sword? No; but look at what this bill provided. 
[Here Mr. C. quoted the clause in relation to unlawful 
assemblages of people-] ‘*May be deemed”-—deemed 
by whom? Why, by the President, to be sure; or bya 
creature he should appoint. What did this bill do but 
put a sword into the hand of the Executive against his 
fellow-citizens? It empowered him to ride rough-shod 
over the sovereignty of a State of this Union, The advo- 
cates of the bill might deny the fact; but what had pro- 
duced the act? Was it notthe sovereign action of a sove- 
reign State? And what had the House heard this day and 
yesterday from a native son of Carolina? from a gentleman 
indebted to her for his birth and his existence? That this 
pill was all-important to heal the wounds of a minority of 
that State. ; 

[Here Mr. MITCHELL, of South Carolina, interposed, 
and flatly denied that he had said any such thing. ] 

‘The gentleman certainly had said that it was due to the 
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Union party of South Carolina thatthe bill should pass.| 
; ‘why? It gave the-collector of the revenue at Charles- 
“ton; with one.or two others, power to call-out the forces 
-of the whole American nation, to put down the sovereign- 
>ty-of a State. acting through’ a majority -of its- citizens. 
That was plainly the view: of the Dill, and of those who 
supported: it; it-wasito’ put South Carolina down; it was 
‘to put her-Jeaders: down; none could doubt this. The 
law, indeed, was-general in its language; and it might 
‘eyen now be brought to bear upon Massachusetts, -as 
" gightfully.as upon South Carolina; for the Massachusetts 
“Legislature ‘had passed’ a law: which certainly squinted 
“hard: at: nullification; the weasel was in part out of the 
bag, though they could not yet sce the whole of him. 
And the tariff bill might yet raise storms at the North, 
which would require such a bill.as this to quell. Though 
now the bill was receiving the aid of all the Eastern States, 
the time might yet come when those States would them- 
“selves be lashed with the whip they had put in the hands 
of the Executive. 
vooThe remarks of the gentleman from New York [Mr 
Beannstex] showed the lawyer, and were better suited 
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ington.was good:authority. He heard a gentleman. þe- 
hind bim-saying,: he had been, until now. -This was very. 
true. He could not now: be. considered as authority any 
longer. Hamilton had said, in terms, that the States had 
not parted’ with their sovereignty, but had delegated it, 
Mr. .€. had been much troubled on.this. subject, and had 
written to the venerable and venerated Macon, and had 
requested a statement of his views... He held in his hand 
the answer to that letter; in which. the. aged. patriot de- 
precated the employment of all force, and: gave it-as his 
opinion that sccession was the. rightful remedy... This. 
would have saved the Southern States. from the oppres- 
sions they endured. es 

[Here Mr. C. quoted from the letter. } 

Were not these the words of wisdom? In addition te 
this, he might refer gentlemen to the expressed. opidion 
of another enlightened statesman, (a great friend of)Mr. 
Macon,) an opinion which ought to have great weight in 
that House. It was the opinion of John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, under whose voice the ancient and unterrified 
commonwealth of Virginia was waking up to the dangers 
of the constitution. That venerable commonwealth might 


tothe meridian of a county court than to the halls of| yet rue the extent to which her confiding nature had 


Congress. 

His friend from South Carolina [Mr. McDurrre} had 
said that the bill which had been held out as the olive 
branch of peace would, he doubted not, be accepted as 
such. In reply to this, gentlemen had said that his friend, 
and others from South Carolina, were not to be believed 
inthis assurance, because members on this floor did not 
represent the sovereignty of a State, but the South Ca- 
‘Yolina’ convention did, and that therefore the convention 
‘alone could act-and speak on the subject. But what was 
said by the papers ‘against nullification? Did they as- 
cribe the heats in South Carolina to the convention? Or 
did they ascribe them to his friend and to his coadjutors? 
The language of those papers was, “Calhoun, McDuffic, 
Hamilton, and Hayne, and a few others, have led the peo- 
ple of South Carolina into an error, and they it is who 
ought to suffer.” Ay, sir, and how? Asa mere matter 
of curiosity, Mr. C. would show the gentleman from New 
York how the people of his State thought these men 
ought to suffer. 

Mr: C. here produced one of the letters recently re- 
ceived by Mr. Calhoun from the State of New York. 

That gentleman, he said, had been about to throw it 
into the fire, when Mr. C. had rescued and preserved it. 
The letter represented a large gallows, with coffins be- 
neath it, and men lying in them. Such were the produc- 
tions which were every day received by that distinguished 
man, Mr. C. thought they were worthy to be combin- 
ed with the coffin handbills. Another letter contained a 
Jock ofthemp. Me blushed to think that communications 
of this kind should have been made by his countrymen. 
He blushed yet: more when he observed the post-mark 
upon that letter. - It was marked t Salem, Tennessee.” 
Yes, he blushed that any citizen of the daughter of North 
Carolina should stoop to such an act. He trusted there 
was only one man in the State who would be guilty of 
such meanness. It seemed, however, that, for purposes 
of evil, Mr. Calhoun and his friends were to be held able 
to do any thing they pleased, but for purposes of peace 
and conciliation, they could do nothing, and their assur- 
ances were not to be listened to. 

This. bill ought never to pass unless that House was 
-prepared to go against the doctrine of State sovereignty. 
‘Fhe authority of Washington had been appealed to; but 
President Washington never spoke of the General Go- 
vernment as the Government of the United States. He 
never called it a National Government. Gentlemen could 
not find the word ‘national’ or nation” in any one of 
his messages to ‘Congress. The phrase always was, * The 
United States,” or “ These Confederated States? Wash- 


betrayed her. Rut she was not to be pressed too far. 
When Virginia willed, what she willed would be done. 
Had Virginia taken the lead, instead of South Carolina, 
the distracting questions which were now convulsing the 
country would long ago have been settled. She had sufo 
fered South Carolina to take the lead, but she was not 
humbled by following such an example. She was tread- 
ing in the footsteps of a gallant band, illustrious alike for 
intellect and patriotism—a band which Mr. -C. was. de- 
lighted and honored to join, Russia, indeed, had her Po- 
land, England had her Ireland, and this Government 
might have her South Carolina. But, if her resistance 
was to be borne down and swept away; if her fields must 
be given to desolation, and her sons to the sword, the 
historian and the philosopher of after ages would say of 
South Carolina, that she ought to fecl prouder in the 
glorious development of the intellect and patriotism of 
her sons, though they might be carried to a premature 
grave, than if they had been willing to live an eternity in 
bondage. 

The bill, it appeared, must pass, for the sake of the 
Union party in South Carolina, The State, he knew, had 
many distinguished citizens within the limits of that party; 
men, whose characters and motives he believed to be per- 
fectly honorable and patriotic, and he regretted that any 
man should request, on their behalf, that such an act as 
this should pass against his own State. While he heard 
that request preferred, he could not but think of the 
beautiful Jines of Moore in relation to Ireland, Had this 
bill been directed against North Carolina, and Mr. C. had 
been a member of a large minority of. that State, anda 
majority of the State (to which his:allegiance was due) 
had resolved itself into an elementary assembly, and had 
decided that the constitution had been violated by any 
law of the Union, he should have scorned to ask the aid 
of the General Government, or of any other foreign Go- 
vernment, to put down his mother, to trample on his pa- 
rent, and send down her name dishonored to posterity. 

But Mr. C. felt himself too feeble to proceed. This 
was the last time that his voice would ever be heard in 
that hall; and, when the session should close, he should 
part with many whom he never expected to see again. 
Feeling deeply conscious of that frailty which. was inci- 
dent to humanity, he would take this occasion to say that, 
if he had spoken or acted in a way that might wound 
the feelings of any, he had to request upon this, the last 
occasion he might ever address them, that. they would 
hold nothing in their hearts against him; for he retained 
in-his nothing unkind or resentful toward any individual 
before him, We regretted to be obliged to differ in sen- 
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timent from any of the friends with wh 
acted; but: let them differ as brethren. 7 
wherever they met him, they should find his heart and 
his hand open to them all. 

The House: here, on motion of Mr. 
recess until six o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The House r 
collection bill. 


the rights of the people, its first attempt is to put 
laws, as others, on like occasions, put out the lights. 
allow the disburdening of a ship in imminent peril of 
wreck, but this will not excuse those who, upon a feign- 


ed foresight of a State tempest; shall immediately cast law jin this great auditory, 


and conscience overboard, discard and quit rudder and 
compass, and so assist the danger they pretend to fear. 
Asa pretext to fall upou the people, they are to be visit- 


ed with frequent vexations; and lest these should be healed ition, 
by that generous forbearance peculiar to a love of coun-j confederacy, 
try, their sores are to be regraincd and exasperated, un- force of the Gover 
der all the urging circumstances that come within the in-|laws of a majority of Congress, no matter 
And hence it is a principle in the /their 
politics of tyranny to make every infirmity a fault, and|virtue of the longest sword 


vention of scandal. 


every fault a crime. Such as study to be great by any 


means, must by all means forget to be just; and they that what is worse, 
will usurp dominion over others, must first become slaves yet the creator alone can commit treason. 
to the worst of tyrants—a lust alter power. Power, when {has nothing to 
unchained, stops at nothing short of full gratification, and | from the author of its own being, 
by nothing is it so much delighted as the red ruins of /conquests, 


out the} eyes are directed, and to the preachings from which the 


To this more than 
ordinary attention, and still deeper anxiety, I address my- 
self; and if there is left any thing of candor or judgment 
frec from the influence of party 
strifes, personal politics, or paltry devotion to a name, I 
trust the appeal will not be made in vain. 

The bill we are called on to pass, amounts to a declara- 
without mincing the matter, that the States of this 
as States, may be compelled by the military 
nment to yield implicit obedience to the 
what may be 
characters and that there is no other relief but the 
and the strongest arm, wield- 
ed under the dread alternative of triumph or treason. And 
though one is the creature of the other, 
The creature 

At draws its resources 
by which it makes its 
penalties; 


lose in the conflict. 


and is subject to no pains or 


wasted countries, desolated fields, and demolished habita-|while, on the contrary, the State has every thing to for- 
tions; and this scene is greatly heightened in its hell-smit-|feit, and pays the expense of the war on both sides. Is 


ten aspect, 


. solitude of widowhood, and the destitution of orphanage. [duced this state of things? 
Such may be the result of this day’s legislation, and there | more real discontent than all other 
is to come out of it this lesson, that, in the promptings of j taxation. 
ambition, power cannot be purchased too dear, though it] port the splendor 


cost the blood of millions. In the contemplation of aprin-|noble families, of particular dynasties, 
I|to believe that such impositions are all right, 


ciple so desponding, there is left one consolation, poor, 
confess, that it will not be the first supremacy that has 
been won and worn upon the length and keenness of a 
usurping sword, 


if there be left to brood over the mischief the |this a false statement of the case? Then what has pro- 


‘That which has produced 
matters besides: I mean 
In countries where the people are taxed to sup- 
of kings, the luxurious indulgence of 
and are educated 
and is the 
very essence of duty, it is a matter of little concern how 


[much their oppressors afflict them. But in this enlighten- 


ed country, where men know their rights, and are taught, 


It is the remark of an eminent divine, that, in entering | from the republican simplicity of their Government, that 


upon the discussion of an important question, 
portant to catch, in the beginning, the fixed attention of the 
hearers, and nothing isso well calculated to effect this ob- 
jeet as the reading of soine striking 


passage from a popu- contributor, it becomes 
lar author, Knowing and fecling how much Lneed such ever these Emits are transcended. 
aid, { will present you, from this same divine, that very [these 
stimulant which he, in much good sense, recommends, {80- 

s The vessel (says he) of our republic, driven by the gales | than is w 
of discontent, and hurried still faster by the secret current [considers the South badly treated. 


it is all-im- taxes are property, and just so much and no more is re- 


quired, as is honestly necessary for the frugal purposes of 
Government to protect the residue left in the hands of the 
a subject of just complaint when- 
For whom, then, are 
taxes levied? Are they for the Government? Not 
The President has said they are not necessary, more 
anting, ought to be reduced; recommends it, and 
A reduction of six 


of luxury and power, is following the same course, and [millions of taxes, which the Secretary of the Treasury says 


fast approaching the same rocks which have proved fatal jean be readily spared, will end all our d 
i Already may we hear the roar-|this odious law perfectly unnecessary. Why can it not be 


to so many before us. 


ing of the surge; already do we begin to circle round the done? Was the 
Yet we see no dan-|of the people fighting 
In vain does experience offer us the wisdom of past the Government standing by, 


vortex which is soon to engulph us. 


ger. 


ages for our direction; in vain does the genius of history j Wants, encourag 
spread her chart, and point out the ruin towards which we | true colors. 
are advancing; in vain do the ghosts of departed Govern- | years, in ev 
nents, lingering around the rocks on which they perish- and they ha 
ed, warn us of our approaching fate, and eagerly strive to | 

\ 


terrify us from our course. lt seems to be an immutable 


law of our nature, that nations, as well as individuals, shall jis paid. 


learn wisdom by no experience but their own. That blind, 
that accursed infatuation, which ever appears lo govern 
mankind when their most important interests are concern- 
ed, leads us, in defiance of reason, experience, and com- 
mon sense, to flatter ourselves that the same causes which 


cuse that insatiable 
ten urged as the publi 


strifes, and render 


re ever before an instance of one portion 
the other to keep on the taxes, and 
with its pockets as full as it 
ing the battle? Look at the matter in its 
The South has been complaining for ten 
ery form that unredressed injury can suggest; 
ye been as constantly repelled by every ex- 
avarice could invent, and none so of- 
c debt. Well, now the public debt 
Behold the Government, in honest 
truth, comes out and says, we have as much as we want 
out of you, and more too; but here are a few eager ma- 
nufacturers standing at our back, who state that they are 
not yet satisfied, and urge as a reason why we should let 
them subsidize you a little longer, that you are putting on 


What next? 
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the signs of rebellion, and it-will-never do, the: pride -ofi These additional texes, over and above the wants of the 
the:Government will not ‘suffer-it, to permit-you to ques-| Government; so‘long complained of, and now of a charac: 
tion our authority to tax: you for whatever purpose we|ter no longer to be borne, have brought up the South to 
please. True, these manufacturers have driven you to|the point of resistance. ‘South Carolina bas said she sub= 
“desperation, and to: drive you“out of it again becomes a|mits.no longer. The rest of the South will soon follows 
pretext to keep on the taxes... Lay down your arms, fall) Tyranny, always cowardly; has'taken the alarm. Every 
on your knees, and raise your hands and eyes in supplica-|thing is magnified into rebelion. Wonderful signs, as of 
tion, and.we have no. doubt they will take the matter into|old, have appeared. The earth and. air-are filled with 
their serious. consideration at the next session of Congress! | prognostics. Expresses freighten the country, from Wash- 
Now, Mr. Speaker, you may think this is no hard matter ington to Charleston. A steamboat- has been seen to re; 
to bear, and -that.we ought ‘to try it a little longer; but} verse its flag, the Union down. One stat ona blood red. ` 
mark me; we are in and about the very point where it|flag has been seen in the South. On the morning the pro- 
can be endured:no longer, and this Congress would do|clamation made its appearance in the Senate, no: prayers. . 
well-to:pause before they move any further. What is it|had been said in that body. The flag of Congress, on that 
you want—taxes? For what? For the Government? Take|same morning, was observed to be flapping in confusion, 
what. you please to any amount for its honest purposes. | only half mast high. One of the thirtcen stars, represent- 
Have youvever been stinted? Your Secretary says you|ing the thirteen States, in the Virginia Capitol, fell onthe 
cannot possibly ‘spend more than fifteen millions, and the day that that grave body were discussing federal relations. 
allowance of this sum will reduce our burdens six mil-|‘These were fearful omens of approaching war and rebelë 
lions. Why will you not doit? Do you want more for|lion; and, as history plainly shows, should never be dis- 
“yourselves? Only observe for a moment how bountifully | regarded by a cautious and wise Government. And by 
‘you are supplied out of these fifteen millions. Bear with | way of showing you, Mr. Speaker, how necessary it is to 
me while I tell the people, who are working under God’s| watch the signs, and to regulate affairs thereby, let me, 
curse for what little they earn, how sumptuously their go-| without reminding you of the oracles of old, bring to your 
vernors live. notice what was done by our sage and foreknowing fa- 

First, go with me to the palace of your President; see f thers, in that island from which we sprang, about two 
the splendors of his household, view the lawns and arti-| hundred ycars ago, under similar circumstances. ¥ read 
ficial hills and dales that surround his mansion, made on] from the tracts of old Lord Somers, a quaint but highly 
purpose to regale his eye, and varied every year to relieve | instructive author, to whose amusing and vastly edifying 
his vision from the dulness of monotony! Al this comes| lessons I invite the attention of the House. It is well to 
out-of the estimate of fifteen millions, said to be wanted| make comparisons between periods separated by long 
“for the use of the Government! Come with me to the| lapses of time, in order to mark our wonderful increase 
gaudy exhibitions displayed in both halls of Congress; see| of knowledge, and the greatimprovement of our taste-and 
our hundred white servants, subject to our beck and call, | judgment. ` S'o this end, I shall use this author frequent- 
and we can hardly lift a draught of water to our lips with-|ly in the progress of my remarks; and, therefore, once 
out their help! See the splendid gardens and enclosures} for all, formally introduce him to your acquaintance, and 
provided for our special comfort and refreshment! One|commend him to your polite eivilities. Well, what says 
pavement, of ninety feet in length and forty in breadth, | Lord Somers as to signs? Listen: 
has cost four thousand dollars! One enclosure of eight] <The whiggish signs and apparitions, foretelling their 
acres, for a botanic garden, in front of this magnificent] rebellion, and the Dutch war, as you will find in two pieces 
building, is about to cost us twenty thousand dollars. ‘The] entitled Mirabilis Annis, t and 2, viz. 
bringing of water from a spring in the adjacent country,| —« Prodigious signs and apparitions, denoting war, &c. 
to sport ina fountain before the Capitol, is to cost thirty | First, the likeness of a ship scen in the air at Stratford, by 
thousand more. It was but last night you gave away tof Bow, near London, in September, 1660. 
this city, alone, eight hundred thousand dollars, besides] «Two meteors like a streamer, or a besom, seen in 
one hundred thousand for paving its streets. The appro-| Wood street, 12th of October, 1660, means Van ‘Troinp’s 
priation for what is so wastefully scattered over this build-| broom at his topmast-head. These relate to the Dutch war. 
ing and its various apartments, E mean fuel and statione-| ‘Now for wiggish armies, or their rebellions against the 
ry, is one-hundred thousand dollars a year, a sum suffi-| King. Strange and terrible noise heard in the air, as beat- 
cient to defray the separate civil list of half the States injing of drums, the reports of great and small guns, in Ja- 
the Union. -Two thousand dollars to paper three rooms| nuary, 1660. ; 
the Presidents palace, enough to build forty habita-| ‘The form of a town well fortified seen in the air, 22d 
tions for those-in the humbler walks of life, who. are the|of April, 1661. 
tax-paying people. All this, and Lbarely mention a few] — ** The noise of beating a drum, and of clattering of ar- 
items, to show the character and extravagance of public | mor, and the groans of dying men heard in the air, Lst‘of 
expenditure, also comes out of this estimate of fifteen mil- | September, 1661. > ARRETE 
lions of dollars, intended to supply the wants of the Go-| +‘ Dreadful noise, like the report of great guns; with the 
vyernment. beating of drums, heard in the air, Ist of May, 1661, 

Yes, sir, the wants of the Government! And when] ‘The form of a lion, a unicorn, and bear, fighting for 
the people, with a holy devotion for the Government of|a crown, together with an army of horse and foot, seen 
their choice, are willing to submit to these impositions, | 29th of May, 1661.” 
and to gratify these frugal wants, it is not enough; they} ‘* The form of a coffin, together with two armies, seen 
must contribute to. the similar wants of private gentlemen, {in the heavens, encountering each other, 22d June, 1661. 
and to the gratification of the like kind of splendor; be- | Now, (continues the author,) what, pray, were these ap- 
cause, forsooth, they have idle money about them that|paritions, prodigies, and judgments, printed privately, 
must.be put to profitable employment, through the agen-|and handed about to the party for, if it was not with de- 
cy of the Government, and at the expense of the great |sign to foretell, and also to usher in, under the umbrage 
mass of the laboring South. And when the South com-{of miracles, their intended villanous plots and conspira- 

lains; they.are told, your conduct is insolent, your course | cies? and these encouraged the ignorant multitudes un- 
‘is rebellious, and your doctrines are treasonable! 1t be-|der their seditious preachers and leaders, to commit these 
comes our. duty, and.is demanded by the dignity of our|unnatural rebellions against his Majesty’s person and Go- 
Government, in the language of the Chief Magistrate of|vernment; and I think they are too visible to be denied 
the nation toa member of this House, ‘to put you down.” [by the most audacious of their party.” 


author then: states these signs were so frightfu 
nature, andthe Dutch and.whigs having threatened. 
ke: the forts:and magazines of the nation, it soin- 
censed the people, that the King, highly: offended, issued 
proclamation, commanding all the Dutch ships in. the 
orts of England to be stopped; and all. further. treaties 
“pacification being laid aside, both nations prepared for 
ar.—See Troubles of Eng. p.3, fol. 73. : 

c During (as ‘the history. continues). the. preludes of | 
e approaching war, the. Dutch, a more.contumelious 
an formidable enemy, inflamed the rage and hatred o: 
the English people, by several scurrilous libels, medals, 
and many base and satirical pictures, according to the in- 
nate insolency.and barbarous vanity of. that people.” 

< By one picture they did basely represent the English 
nation a lion, depicted without a tail, with three crowns 
reversed. ; : 

«s Another was a picture. of many mastiff dogs, whose 
ears. were cropped and tails cut off.”— Vide Dr. Collins’s 
Survey of Muscovy, cap. 26. 

‘Tn dishonor to the King and the English nation, they 
i trailed the English colors, defiled with their excrements, 
“through the streets, and at the sterns of their boats, 
soewvhereby foreigners were persuaded that our navy were 

“totally destroyed by the Dutch, and that they had gained 
“the sovereignty of the seas. 
_ © Other curious prints were divulged every where, 
of the English Pheton’s being overthrown, not by the 
“thunderbolts of Jove, but by the valor of the Dutch. It 
_ «seems Britannia, or Old England, was no longer seated 
on her globe, with her feet on the sea, but prostrate on 
“the dry land, Holland being mounted on an elephant, 


the mastiffs, whereof some ran away, and others sat lick- 
ing their sores; others stood barking ata distance, with 
: this inscription: € The English dogs and vipers destroyed 
by the valor of the Hollanders, in such manner that they 
“never shall give the world further trouble.’ ”— Vide Siubs’s 
Further Justification, €c. fol. 2, 3. 
< And, lest we should stand in need of some of these 
extraordinary pictures of the Dutch, the Flying Post has 
supplied us with another. He tells us that some of their 
wanton limners drew King Charles the Second with his 
pockets turned inside out. . ‘This was when there was a 
secret understanding between the Dutch and the faction 
in the whiggish Parliament, while they had agreed not 
| to give hima penny of money unless he would consent 
to have himself dethroned by giving away his preroga- 
tive.” — Fide Oatles’s Pic. 22. 


Thus ends our author upon the notable subject of 


signs, and they bear such a remarkable resemblance to 
our own times, I trust they have not been uninteresting. 
Our signs have denoted ‘‘villanous plots and conspira- 
< cies,” and the ignorant multitude, under their seditious 
leaders, have meditated not only rebellion against his 
« Majesty’s Government,” but a dismemberment of the 
. Union itself, and hence great preparations of war have 
been made. ‘Troops have been sent from Norfolk to 
Charleston, ‘* and fifty rounds of ammunition to the gun” 
have been ordered. A part of the navy has besieged 
that port. A’ reinforcement has been thrown into the 
arsenal of Augusta. And what is all tbis for? It is said 
~information has been received from a certain quarter, 
which I say dare not be furnished, for it has been called 
‘for and refused by this House, that the public authori- 
ties of South Carolina intended to seize the forts and 
arsenal. Sir, nobody believes this—-there is not a gen- 
tleman in this House believes it; perhaps I mistake, there 
may be one or two. 1 appeal to the honor and candor 
of every disinterested man upon this floor to say whether, 
from their knowledge, either personally derived, or from 
reputation of the characters of Governor Hayne, General 
Hamilton, John C. Calhoun, and other distinguished men 


be ‘trampling upon her. Also, a boar, cutting off the tails of 


‘of* Carolina, which need not ow. be mentioned, he be- 
he 
or designed to capture. the military posts of the Govern- 
‘ment... No, sir, no man’ so. abuses his own judgment, 
much less the integrity of these distinguished patriots, as 


ves they or any of them ever: contemplated disunion, 


to.credit for a. moment suspicions almost too gross for 
the fanatic credulity of which I have just given a speci- 
men-from the venerable Lord Somers. But great com- 
plaint is made of the war preparations of South Carolina. 
Can any one be serious in saying that there is no cause 
for this? A State surrounded by military force denied 
the right to prepare to meet it! Take care, Mr. Speaker; 
this is alarming doctrine to the States! In vain the con- 


stitution allows the privilege to the citizen to bear arms 


for his protection, if, when he rubs up his musket and 
furnishes it with a flint, he runs the risk of becoming a 
traitor! Sir, preparation is no force; as well may you 
tell me that the gentleman who sits before me with his 
sword cane, and which, no doubt, he carries for his 
honest defence, is obliged to run it through the body of 
the first man he meets, because he has thought proper to 
be ready for the assaults of either insolence or avarice. I 
well remember, sir, my own State had once to make 
warlike preparation against the usurpations of this same 
Government, and I should like to see the man who would 
dare to say she meant any thing more than the lawful de- 
fence of her undoubted rights. Against this Union she 
never meditated the slightest movement; but against the 
unconstitutional acts of its Government, she did plant 
herself upon her arms, and hurled defiance in the very 
teeth of your usurping laws. What Georgia has done in 
good faith against the designs of arbitrary power, 1 am 
willing to accord to other States, without imputing bad 
motives to the act. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these wonderful signs have pro- 
duced another wonderful consequence; like the Dutch ap- 
paritions that frightened the English King, they have 
brought out a similar proclamation. A proclamation, £ 
will venture to say, that may safely challenge the world 
for its parallel. By what authority wasit issued? Sir, I 
am about to make a declaration that I dare any man to 
deny. Laffirm that there is no authority in this Govern- 
ment for any proclamation from the President of the 
United States, that is not founded upon some notorious 
law. ‘The King of Great Britain dare not issue his pro- 
clamation unless supported by some known statute. Now, 
show me the law that authorizes the proclamation in 
question: I boldly say there is none. What! have we 
come to this, that a proclamation, like the edicts of the 
Grand Sultan, is to be the rule of action for the free 
people of these United States? That the President shall 
proclaim in written instruments what be considers to be 
the law; what js his interpretation of the constitution; 
and that, according to his views of either, the sovereign 
States shall be bound? Is any here so credulous as to 
believe that if such a paper had been issued by the ex- 
pected successor of the present incumbent against such 
a State as Virginia, it would have been tolerated for a sin- 
gle moment south of the Potomac? No, sir, it would 
have been burnt in every town and hamlet throughout all 
that region. And pray, sir, what is the nature of it? 
one breath it reasons; in the next it threatens; now it 
argues, then it raves; here it is pathetic, there it is sa- 
tiric; in one moment it is serious, in another it is ironi- 
cal; sometimes grave, at others petulant; in some places 
it is persuasive, in others intolerant; in many parts abso- 
lute, and every where dictatorial. It arraigns the motives 
of men; is abusive of particular characters; imputes base 
designs to the public authorities ofa State, and denounces 
the leaders of the people of that State as traitors: losing 
sight of the dignity of a State paper cmanating from the 
Chief Magistrate of a great Government, it descends to 
personalities, and those are directed against personal enc- 
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when'such:ascene commences, the good people of South. 
Carolina are going’ to stand around the dead bodies‘of * 
their ‘sons with folded arms, and tamely submit to sich’ 
butchery?. And if they will not, where is it to stop? Bo 

gentlemen flatter themselves it will be confined to South. 
Carolina alone? © "They “must. have. a; very contemptible 

opinion of the other. Southern: States, either as respects ` 
their courage or veracity, for they have more than once 

said they will not submit to the tariff; and I. trust they 

will have discernment enough. to see that the destruc- 

tion of Carolina is sought on that very “account. ~The 

South may prove recreant; it may falsify all its former 

strong asseverations; it may abandon South Carolina after 

the work of death begins; they. may turn out.to.be a 

talking, and not a fighting people; but I shall’ not: be- 

lieve it till I see it, notwithstanding the proclamation 

and this billare supported by some Southern members. 

The first and fifth sections of this bill allow ‘the -Presi- 
dent to use military force, and these are to remain in 

opcration to the end of the next session of Congress. 

The other sections confer great powers on the federal 

court, and are intended to be permanent. 1 think T can 

perceive that in some of these provisions my own State 

is to have another difficulty, cither with the Indians or 

the General Government; but as she can, as heretofore, 

take care of herself, I shall not now moot this point: with 

the House, but go on to show that, under the fifth sec- 

tion, a common marshal, especially if he be opposed to 

his own State, a thing not very unlikely, may involve 

this whole country in one universal blaze of civil war. 

‘The President is authorized to call out the military force 

when informed by a federal judge that ‘any Jawor 

laws of the United States, or the execution thereof,” is 

obstructed by ‘any unlawful means, too great to be» 
overcome by the power vested in the marshal.” Now, 

who informs the federal judge of this fact? Does not 

every one see it must be the marshal? Who judges of 
the * unlawful means, too great to be overcome?” Ts it 

not the marshal? And must not the judge certify, upon 

his information? Should he choose, in the plenitude of 
his great wisdom and caution, to consider an assemblage 

of the good people of Charleston, at the circus, convened 

to express resolutions on federal relations, as unlawful 

means, too great to be overcome,” and should they not 

disperse upon the coming of the proclamation, what isto 

hinder the army and navy from doing their deeds of death 

upon this unoffending people? Sir, the power is too tre- 

mendous to be given to any one man that ever did or ever 

will live upon this cath, especially in times like these, 

of personal passion, party prejudice, and powerful excite- 

ment. 1 would not grant it to the President, even ifthe 

could be personally present, with all his peculiar mo- 

deration and love of peace, to judge of the «unlawful 

means” himself, much less.apartisan marshal, bent upon 

the triumph of his party, even at the expense of the lives 

of his adversaries, a passion which has not been with- 

out its manifest exhibition, even within these walls. 

Have we not some experience how dangerous it is to 
confer unusual power. on those whose ardent tempera- 
ment leads them to a loose construction of it? In ordinary 
cases, and under ordinary powers, there is little or no 
danger from any public functionary; his own interest and 
public opinion will keep him straight; but on great occa- 
sions, and under unusual excitements, no man should be 
made absolute, and, least of all, General Jackson; for we 
do know that, on several occasions, he has known no law 
but his own will, and that, if a law stands in his path, he 
gives it just such meaning as furthers the strong purpose 
of his mind. As f fecl no inclination to make an assertion 
without the proof, I beg leave to submita case or two. It 
will be recollected that a certain meeting took placeat 
Hartford, in Connecticut, by some of the first citizens of 
the Northern States; it was a political meeting, and, so 


snies; its author calls. himself the father of the misguided 
people of South Carolina. The <s father!” mind that! 
the language used to the red people of the West. Your 
“«¢ereat father” says so and so; in the name of every thing, 
have’ we come:‘to. that? -The States sunk into Indian 
tribes! But, Mr. Speaker, the worst part ofthis matter 
isto be told; that while this friendly, feeling, flattering, 
fatherly, and. fighting proclamation is reclaiming a: State 
from the error ofits ways, it is delivering over the whole 
ofthe States.into the. hands of the General Government 
to be consolidated, and henceforth to be known no more 
‘as. sovereign States. The republican party, who have been 
contending for State rights for upwards of thirty years, 
and fondly: believed they had gloriously achieved their ob- 
ject, have had their trophies levelled in the dust at a 
single ‘blow; ‘and themselves bound, hand: and foot, and 
thrown into the power of their old vanqtished enemies. 
‘What a revolution! and how suddenly accomplished! 
‘Bat. it ‘is said the proclamation, though erroneous in 
principle, was issued from the best of motives. Yes, 
“Mr. Speaker, ‘there is not a whipping post, a jail, or a 
gallows, that may not claim the same merit; but when 
they ate abused for the purposes of fraud and oppres- 
siony it is but of little comfort to the sufferer to point him 
to.the good motives that lic at the foundation of their in- 
stitution. I wish, however, this celebrated instrument 
had even the virtue of their design for its appearance. 
This proclamation has been followed up by a cool, 
calculating message, confirming all its principles, and de- 
manding the bill now under discussion. This bill re- 
quires force to put down, not the tumult of a few indi- 
viduals acting “upon their own responsibility, but the 
solemit and. deliberate act of the people of a whole so- 
vereign State, assembled in convention in the same man: 
ner in which they assented to the federal constitution, and 
asserted under all the forms known to a well organized 
and independent Government. Sir, this bill docs not 
blink the question; it asks for the power of declaring 
war against a State, and for the use of the army and navy, 
to give success to that war. And, sir, we are about to 
grantit. We are about to do that against a sister State, 
which we dare not do against a foreign nation. We dare 
not, without a formal declaration of war, which alone 
rests with the representatives of the people, where it 
should: rest, for they are answerable for unnecessary 
wars, confer upon the President the power to use the 
army and navy against any uation that should prove un- 
mindful of its obligations, Sir, the message contemplated 
war, whatever persons may say as to its peaceable cha- 
-racter. Did not the President enter into a learned legal 
Aisquisition, displaying his usual profound research into 
the depths ofthat science, even down to the feudal origin 
of his'subject, to'show that the posse. comitatus was a mili- 
tary force, and as such might be resisted? What was this 
for? That if South Carolina should attempt to use this 
instrument, which she and all other Governments have 
used tine out of mind, to carry into effect her legal pro- 
cess, and which she will continue to use, when necessary, 
in all other cases where her own citizens are alone con- 
cerned, itis to be considered the use of force on her part. 
yt must cease to be employed in cases where the General 
Government is a party, and, if used, it is to be treated as 
a military force, and shot down by the army and navy of 
the United States. As well may the courts and their 
sheriff be considered as a military force, and treated in 
like manner. Does not every one perceive that this is 
the way the civil war is to commence? The sheriff, and 
his‘unarmed posse, are, by a forced construction, and at 
thespecialinstance of the President, to suit the occasion, 
made a hostile-array as against the Federal Government, 
(but perfectly lawful as against the State’s own citizens, ) 
and, as ‘such, are ‘to. be murdered by the United States 
troops.: Does.any-man.in his proper senses believe that, 
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far as I know, peaceable. 1 donot: mention it to reproach 
any one, for, on the present occasion, I do not intend to 
hurt the feelings of any; my purpose lies-in another way. 
In speaking of this meeting, many years afterwards, Gene- 
~~ pal Jackson said in a letter, and, of course, under due deli- 
beration, that he would hang them under the second sec- 
tion of the rules and articles of war if he had been in their 
neighborhood.as commanding general. Now, what is this 
second section? It will create amazement when it comes 
to be seen, to think that the lives of so many individuals 
might have been taken under such a construction. Well, 
here is the far-famed 


SECOND SECTION. 


“ Be it further enacted, That, in time of war, all per- 
sons, not citizens of, or owing allegiance to the United 
States of America, who shall be found lurking as spies 
in or about the fortifications or encampments of the ar- 
mies of the United States, or any of them, shall suffer 
death, according to the law and usage of nations, by sen- 
tence of a general court martial.” 


I pass over the scenes at New Orleans and St. Mark’s, 
‘Cas laws are silent amidst arms,” but I must exhibit the 
case of the Spanish Governor of Florida, the celebrated 
Colonel Callava. His case is familiar to every one. The 
manner of his being seized, and imprisoned by General 
Jackson, because he would not give up certain papers 
which he considered private, was made a subject of com- 
plaint by the Spanish minister to our Government; with 
that I have nothing to do. It is with the construction of 
powers, and the meaning of the language in which those 
powers are conferred, or the meaning of instruments to 
which they relate. F hold in my hands another proclama- 
tion from the same author, to which I beg the serious at- 
tention of the House, if they regard it as a matter of any 
consequence to know whether great and extraordinary 
powers have been used by their depositary, about to re- 
ceive similar powers, with proper and safe discretion. 

The proclamation sets out with a long string of titles, 
such as “By Major General Andrew Jackson, Governor 


of the provinces of the Floridas, exercising the powers of 


the Captain General, and of the Intendant of the island of 
Cuba, and of the Governor of the said provinces respec- 
tively; whereas, by the seventh article of the treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and Spain, it was sti- 
pulated that the ‘officers and troops of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty in the territories hereby ceded to the United States 
shall be withdrawn, and possession of the places occupied 
by them shall be given within six months after the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, or sooner if possible’ and whereas it 
has this day been made known to me that the following 
officers of his Catholic Majesty, to wit, (eight in number) 
are (among many things related under a goodly number 
of whereases) the authors of the following false, scandal- 
ous, and indecent publication, [now listen to this scandal- 
ous and indecent publication,] viz. In speaking of Colo- 
nel Callava’s appearance before General Jackson, H. B. 
ought to have stated that nonc of the interrogatories and 
highly offensive accusations of the General were faith- 
fully interpreted to Colonel Callava, any more than the 
replies of the latter to the former. It was, therefore, 
out of the power of our chief, not knowing what was said 
to him, to make the auditors understand how innocent he 
was of said charges with which his unqualified honor was 
endeavored to be stained. Such, in sum, are the obser- 
vations we had to make on the statement of H. B., and 
we hope that he and the public will be convinced that we 
acted from no principle of pusillanimity; that if, on the 
one hand, we shuddered at the violent proccedings exer- 
cised against our superior, we knew also what was due 
toa Government which was on the most friendly footing 
with our own. Weare, &e. (After stating how offen- 
sive this publication is, the proclamation concludes:) This 


js, therefore, to make known to the said officers to with- 


draw themselves, as they ought heretofore to have done, 


from the Floridas, agreeably to the said seventh article, 
on or before the third day of October next; after which 
day, if they or any of them shall be found within the Flo- 
ridas, all officers, civil and military, are hereby required 
to arrest and secure them, so that they may be brought 
before me to be dealt with according to law, for contempt 
and disobedience of this my proclamation”—that is, to be 
hanged, I suppose. : ; 

Against this proclamation. of banishment under a con- 
struction of the seventh article of a tréaty which only 
meant a formal delivery of the forts, and the withdrawal 
therefrom of the troops, as a body of troops, in six months, 
leaving every individual, as such, the privilege of remain- 
ing in this free and happy country, the Spanish minister 
bitterly complained. With regard to the publication, 
considered so scandalous and indecent, and which fur- 
nished the pretext for banishing eight individuals from a 
land of Jiberty, and where we boast the existence of a 
free press, the minister makes the most urgent complaint. 
After showing how ungenerous and ill-founded was the 
treatment of these men, he adds: ‘* But, in order to make 
the irregularity of General Jackson’s proceedings more 
evident, I will grant, for a moment, that they are certain 
and proved; I will admit that the officers have been de- 
serving of the chastisement and dishonor which they have 
suffered: but yet nobody will deny me that, before it was in- 
flicted upon them, they ought to have been cited before 
the proper tribunal, have heard the charges, and have 
had liberty and time for their defence. These are funda- 
mental principles of the laws of Spain, and of the United 
States, and of every civilized country. Yet what has been 
the conduct of General Jackson? Without giving them 
the least intimation, he publishes, in a language foreign 
to them, a proclamation expelling them from the province, 
giving them scarcely time to arrange their affairs, and au- 
thorizing all officers, civiland military, to apprehend them, 
and bring them before him!” 

Mr. Speaker, what a reproach! And this stands upon 
the records of your country, giving the perpetual lie to 
the vaunted assertion of our constitution, that ours is the 
land where the freedom of the press and trial by jury re- 
main inviolate. So much for broad construction; and such 
was the consequence of it, that it wrung from General 
Jackson himself the declaration of his ‘hope that no liv- 
ing man should ever in future be clothed with such ex- 
traordinary authority.” Let us take him at his word, and 
remember what we are about todo. It is the same per- 
son to whom unlimited power is about once more to be 
given. General Jackson is but a man, and ours is the 
Government where we trust the lives of the people in the 
hands of no man. If the scenes I have just read to you cre- 
ate a sense of mortification, what may not be the extent of 
that feeling at a future day, growing out of the present 
transactions? Fifty years hence, and this measure will be 
viewed with astonishment; indeed, we ourselves, after our 
bickerings and heartburnings shall have ceased, may live 
to blush at our own temerity.* 

*I was told by a gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Isacxs,] that these things I knew of General Jackson be- 
fore he was re-elected, and yet 1 was in favor of him. 
Keep General Jackson within proper bounds, and he can 
do the American people no possible harm. Ours is a Go- 
vernment of laws, and, so long as they conform to the 
constitution, no public functionary can do us mischief 
without doing himself a greater. Because I was for him, 
as President, it does not follow that I shall invest him with 
royalty. A man, within proper restrictions, may make an 
excellent President, who, with unlimited power, would 
make a desperate tyrant. The lion is a noble and gene- 
rous animal, and we are delighted to view him in his cage; 
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“have another case, Mr. Speaker, ‘to-show the danger 
of employing ‘military: force ‘for. civil purposes; though I 
should: remark, General Jackson. has no concern with it. 
Ladduce it to prove-the atter impropriety. of placing the 
Jaws in. the hands of soldiers, whose modes of thinking and 
actionare all tarned on war. -The case comes within my 
own knowledge.) In the summer of 1830, some fifteen or 
twenty of our honest and-respectable citizens of Georgia 

i were: seized in their own State, because they happened 
to be within the Cherokee nation, by a federal military 
force, and; without suffering them to visit their homes, 
or supplying- themselves witha single comfort or conve- 
nience for a sudden and laborious march, but tying them 
together and pinioning their arms behind them, they were 
marched off from: their families, destined for Savannah, 
a‘distance. of nearly three hundred miles. These men, 
though honest, were poor, and many of them had bravely 
fought by the side of General Jackson himself, had com- 
mitted no crime, but were torn from their friends, and 
paraded through the country with a little lieutenant strut- 
ting in. their front, and the bayonets of a brutal soldiery 
glistening at their backs, like so many galley slaves, a 
gazingstock for men, women, and children, as they 
passed the farms and villages of the country. And, Mr. 
Speaker, but for my interference, and with pride I speak 
it, these brave and respectable citizens would have been 
marched off to Savannah, and there, in a land of strangers, 
far from home, without money, and without friends, there 
sere a thousand chances to one their fate would have prov- 
ed an eternal separation from their wives and children. 
As it was, they were driven fifty miles from home by 
forced. marches. Sir, it was fortunate for them the mili. 
tary: force, ay, sir, the military force, such as your bill 
contemplates, chose to exhibit a military flourish through 
the populous village in which I reside, and to avail them- 
selves of a triumphal entry into that notable town. Being 
clothed with a little brief’ authority, 1 dared to issue that 
writ of writs, called the habeas corpus; and, sir, believe 
me when I tell you, upon an investigation of their case, 
their only crime was a return to the Cherokee nation for 
the purpose of reclaiming a few working tools which they 
had left at the gold-pits a short time before, upon leaving 
the nation under the orders of the public authorities of 
Georgia. This, sir, comes of using military force instead 
of the civil authority of the country, where the accused 
can have his friends about him, can have a hearing, can 
have his own witnesses, and confront those of his accus- 
ers. 

And is this to become the mode of executing the 
laws? Are. we drifting to the habits of European Go- 
vernments, whose arbiter is the muscle of the sullen sol- 
dier, and whose executioner. is the murderous edge of 
his sword? .Mr. Speaker, let us pause; this is not the 
genins. of our. Government. States cannot be forced. 
Lawless individuals may, who act upon their own re- 
sponsibility. But let us draw the proper distinctions be- 
tween the actions of a whole people regulating their po- 
litical rights as a Government, and those who oppose au- 
thority for selfish and individual purposes. States have 
rights, the sneers of manufacturers and the doctrines of 
the proclamation to the contrary notwithstanding, And 
but if his keeper should politely offer to turn him out for 
our special amusement, L venture to say some one would 
kindly thank him, and instantly remind him that he is in 
the habit of doing mischief when unchained, and yet never 
thereby think of offering disparagement to the lion. Let 


Congress, who.are the keepers of all the public officers, | remarks: 1. mean the nature of our Government, 


confine. them to their proper limits, and treat the 
and not as gods, and then there js no danger. 
I intended to: have said, and asked to say, 
Isacks,. but was denied and prevented by 
previous-question. 


let not a. foolish pride, a vain importance, and inflated 
self-consequence, and a mawkish, false dignity, hurry this 
Government into‘a-lofty dictatorial conduct towards sove- 
reign. States, which the plain, simple, honest, direct, 
and manly sentiments:of democracy will finally frown 
down. with shame and confusion. «The State and Gene- 
ral Governments were made by the: people, and for their 
own especial benefit—the. first in their social, the other 
in their federative character; and one was not designed 
to oppress the other. Can. any thing be more ridiculous 
than that the people should institute two Governments, 
for the mere pleasure of fighting, in the. character of 
one, against themselves, in the capacity of the other? 
For shame! let us fly from such inconsiderate and in- 
consistent folly. It will suit the temper, feelings, and 
condition of the aristocratic Governments of Europe, 
where every thing is done for the benefit of the few; but 
itis utterly repugnant to our institutions, where every 
man is a monarch, in the sovereign character of that term, 
Connected with the facts 1 have just related, 1 must men- 
tion, that the officer who commanded the military force 
was sued by the individuals thus maltreated, and the case 
came before me. Holding the scales of justice as even as 
it was in my power to do, and always anxious to support 
the just authority of the General Government, I said tothe 
complainants, you ought to be satisfied with your dis- 
charge—the fault is not in the officer, but in the law. 
He had acted under an authority, which, whether right or 
wrong; relieves him from the imputation of bad motives, 
or lawless attempts upon your liberty.. Let him go with- 
out harm, and tell your representatives never to place 
the military over the civil authority. And, Mr. Speaker, 
Lam supported in this view by General Jackson himself, not- 
withstanding he now asks you for power ‘to put down a 
State.” Permit me to read to you his own answer to the 
Senate, dated on Washington’s birthday in 1831, toa call 
which they made upon him ¢ to inform the Senate of 
the reasons that have induced the Government to decline 
the enforcement of the act to regulate trade with the 
indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers, passed 
in 1802.” Let me call the earnest attention of the House 
to his reply. Listen—he says: 

“The Indians, thus situated, cannot be regarded in any 
other light than as members of a foreign Government, 
or of that of the State within whose chartered limits 
they reside. Ifin the former, the ordinary legislation of 
Congress in relation to them is not warranted by the 
constitution, which was established for the benefit of 
our own, not ofa foreign people; if in the latter, then, 
like other citizens, or people resident within the limits of 
the States, they are subject to their jurisdiction. and con- 
trol. ` To maintain a contrary doctrine, and to require 
the Executive to enforce it by the employment of a mili- 
tary force, would be to place in his hands a power to 
make war upon the rights of the Statesand the liberties 
of the country—-a power which should be placed in’ the 
hands of no individual.” 

Can commentary be necessary on language so plain? 
And is this House prepared to gratify an individual in the 
exercise of that which he himself has denounced, and 
warns us is too much to be granted to any individual? 
Who will now blame me fora freedom of debate in re- 
lation to the measures of the administration, when its chief 
disclaims the principles against which £ war, and when, 
too, I consider that all we hold most dear is at stake? 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the third thing proposed, 
though I omitted to mention it in the beginning of my 
Be- 


mas men, | fore I proceed, I cast my eye around with a hope to draw 
This much | upon me the steadfast looks of every member present, 
in reply to Mr. | and the crowded 
the call of the) about to make an 


auditory that surrounds the ball.. I am 
assertion which may perhaps give. of- 


fence, and create some strong sensation in this honorable 
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body. . Tdo not mean intentionally to.offend any one. I 
have more thana usual share of good feeling on this oc- 
cision; and as we are about to. part, never, certainly, for 
us all to meet again, nothing would give me more pain than 
to let drop: any. thing. which should be carried from this 
seat of our common toils and cares, to the far distant limits 
of the land, and there rankle in the bosom of any one friend 
with whom I have been associated, in the pleasing and 
benevolent effort to heal the unhappy divisions of our 
common country. I find I have your profound atten- 
: tion, and will therefore proceed to say that this Govern- 
ment is not founded upon the divine right of kings. 

In order to make good this position, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to contrast a Government founded upon the 
divine right of kings, with the principles of our consti- 
tution, only requesting you to bear in mind that the func- 
tions of our Government are performed, not by a single 
individual, who, in kingly Governments, has all power, 
but by three well defined departments of limited powers. 
Keeping this distinction constantly in view, I again invite 
your courtesy to the teachings of my venerable old friend 
Lord Somers. Well, what says he? 

s: Query XV.--Whether in any case it be lawful for 
subjects to oppose their Prince? 

** Sorurion.—It must be resolved in the negative! And 
that in any case, or upon any pretence whatsoever, it is 
utterly unlawful for subjects, jointly or singly, collective- 
ly or representatively, to make any violent opposition 
against their sovereign; or to resist him, either in an of- 
fensive or a defensive way. This assertion you will find 
to be a truth, that is consonant to holy writ, revered an- 
tiquity, sound reason, and to the municipal laws of the 
land; all the sophistries and argumentations that seditious 
and corrupted men are able to produce, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

“I. To begin with holy scripture. [Here the author 
gives several authorities, which, on this occasion, need 
not to be mentioned, and then proceeds:] The reason 
of this severity is, to preserve the people from being 
poisoned in their allegiance by the malignity of vile ex- 
amples. That all the people, under what nation or quali- 
fication soever, may hear and fear, and do no more pre- 
sumptuously. For who, says David, can lay his hand upon 
(who can touch, who can stretch forth his hand against) 
the Lord’s anointed, and be guiltless? Now the signi- 
fication of the scripture phrase [touch or stretch forth 
the hand] is of a large extent. The guilt of this horrid 
crime may be incurred either by lifting up our heels in 
scorn against our king; by taking up arms in our own de- 
fence, by not bringing to light such traitorous conspira- 
cies as we know to be forming against him, by not endea- 
voring to defend him when we see him in danger, for gui 
non vetat peccure cum possit, jubet; by striking at his crown, 
usurping upon his prerogative, or depriving him of his 
revenue, by speaking or even thinking evil of him. [Be 
it recollected that the President told a member of this 
House, that for South Carolina to act upon her doctrines 
was treason, to think of it was rebellious, and why? Lord 
Somers answers:] Because, as the tongue can strike 
without a hand, so the heart can curse without a tongue. 

‘If. As to revered antiquity. St. Ambrose, upon the 
point of non-resistance, discourses to this effect: ‘I have 
not so learned as to seek by-force to oppose authority; 1 
can mourn and lament--[yes, Mr. Speaker, that has been 
all that was left to us of the South for the last ten years, 
and now our adversaries “mourn and lament’ that we do 
not confine ourselves to such a good, quiet, easy reme- 
dy.] But for other resistance, (says our author,) I nei- 
ther will nor ought to make any.’ St. Cyprian speaks to 
the same purpose. ‘It is out of a principle of consci- 
ence,’ says he, ‘that none of us make any opposition, 
when we are unjustly seized upon, or study a revenge 
upon our tormentors; for the numerousness of our party 
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were otherwise sufficient to bear us out in such design.” 
And so does Tertullian, ‘Weare not,’ says he, $ des- 
poiled of our goods, they are only sequestered for our be- 
nefit, and entrusted in safe hands; God keeps them for 
our use, and will return them with ample increase. If 
you abstain from fighting, he will espouse your quarrel; 
and question not but your. enemies will have the worst 
on’t, for your wounds will save you, and if you fall 
martyrs you will rise saints. What cannot our sufferings 
bring about? They make even God himself our debtor; 
he owes heaven for ourselves, and he owes hell for our 
enemies; but yet we breathe our.souls in prayer that he 
may be entreated not to pay this last.’” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, did you ever see such a striking 
analogy between this doctrine and that of our tormentors 
of the spindle? How often have you heard that the tariff 
system was for our particular benefit; for what was es- 
teemed our loss, was such a gain somewhere else, that it 
would come back to us with great increase. And the 
proclamation now tells us, ina kind, paternal manner, 
to ‘abstain from fighting,” and there is no doubt we shall 
get the better of our enemies, “and they will have the 
worst on’t.”” At all events, alittle hanging and shooting 
will be of no disservice to us in gaining God’s mercies 
and our enemies’ forbearance, and therefore recommends 
this gunpowder bill. 

‘‘TII. As to sound reason. Such a license to subjects 
against their rulers, is destructive of the very nature of 
Government and of human society; for it dissolves the 
very sinews of the State, and splits it into as many factions 
as it has enemies. And is it possible to conceive two 
equal supremacies of power in the same nation, and yet 
the kingdom to remain one. It is both reasonable and 
necessary that all Governments should have a super-emi- 
nent coercive power over particular persons; for, other- 
wise, a city would immediately be hurried into an anarchy, 
and that which ought to be one entire body becomes so 
many independent men, What obedience can consist 
with such resistance? Nor will such liberties know where 
to stop, for it is usual for them to fall foul upon all such as 
have a deeper sense of honesty and allegiance than them- 
selves. And what law of God or man was ever heard of, 
that approved of my murdering a loyal man, because I 
myselfamarebel? Besides that, this lewd opinion equally 
wounds the very operators of it; for any body may be al- 
lowed to do that to them, which they have done to their 
rightful prince and his lawful subjects.” 

No doubt this is considered ‘‘ very sound reason” by 
those faithful subjects who are fattening upon our pro- 
perty; but lest it should fail of producing proper con- 
yiction upon those who begin to question its great po- 
tency, the bill on your table is about to add another 
sound reason, composed of powder and ball, that strikes 
with such force as scarcely ever fails to overturn all op- 
posing reasoning. 

“IV. Now, touching the municipal laws’ of the land. 
If a subject finds himself aggrieved by the King, he is 
put to his petition for redress; which, if he will not vouch- 
safe, it is a sufficient penalty that he is to expect punish- 
ment from beaven. No man may presume to question 
what he does, much less to oppose him. To conclude, 
the famous Bishop Merks is positive that a King by lineal 
succession, being lawfully invested, cannot, upon imputa- 
tion either ofnegligence or tyranny, be opposed or deposed. 
by his subjects. The surest way to escape both the guilt 
and punishment of high treason, is to fear God and honor 
the King. The counsel given by the wisest of kings is 
worthy to be adverted to. ‘Think not evil of the King 
in thy heart, neither utter it with thy lips, lest a bird of 
the air carry the voice, and that which hath wings discover 
the matter? Let us detest the principles believed and 
practised by those audacious violators of royal majesty, 
the spawn of Loyola, and keep fast to the doctrine of our 
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own church, which positively asserts. that the-sacred bond 
of subjects, in obedience to. their sovereign,’is inviolable, 
and cannot be: dissolved, either upon the account of sup- 
“posed crimes in.the person of the prince, or the exer- 


cise of tyranny, oppression, infidelity, or heresy.” 


founded upon the divine right of kings. 


if such be the character. of our Government? 


differ. from them? 


two hundred years? 


tion the will of this Congress, and is to be put down by 
the sword for daring to oppose it, all the doctrines Ihave 


read you.from Lord Somers are in full force and virtue in 
this boasted land of liberty; and the first gun that fires in 
South Carolina to establish the doctrine of the proclama- 


tion, will:bellow the divine right of kings from sea to sea, 
and from shore to shore. 
rend this fair. fabric of ours into a thousand fragments. 


The Union is gone at the first flash of a gun that aims 
Revolu- 


the slaughter of a freeman for conscience sake. 
tion has no limits, and, what is worse, has no heart; and, 
when once commenced, defies all control. 


could. now stop the ball of the revolution!” 


rest it now, is out of my power.” And, sir, the bloody 
tyrant of Nantz, the famous Liquinio Kerblue, who had 
murdered his hundreds of men, women, and children, in 
that. dreadful conflict, years after those agitations were 
over, in the torture of deep remorse, exclaimed—** We 
were a nation.of madmen!” 

I will. now proceed to. give you my views of the form- 
ation of our Government. I lay down this position, 
that there-is a difference between a social or homogene- 
ous anda Federal: Government. The first relates to indi- 
viduals, the last to communities. The State Governments 
are examples of the first, the General Government of the 
last. The first depends upon a well known moral prin- 
ciple, which we learned at the schools, ‘that of the 
greatest good to the greatest number,” and, consequently, 
must be under the direction of a majority. Not so of the 


other, it is founded in compact or agreement; and, of 


course, the articles of stipulation stand in the place and 
sway of the majority. In the social Government we ap- 
peal to the will of the majority for the rule of action; in 
the. federal, to the articles of agreement. If this were 


not.s0,/ wherefore the necessity of any distinctions of 


States at.all?. Why not have abolished them at once, and 
let thé. whole: mass of the people have constituted one 
great Government? Why leave to the States any Govern- 
ment atall? -This was not the design of the constitution. 
No one bélieyes:that Delaware, as sovereign and indepen- 
dent as New York, consented to give up her social Go- 
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have now, sir, presented you witha. Government 
Need 1 ask you 
ch'be I put the 
sober, serious, and; Lhope, sensible question to this House, 
whether ours is a Government containing the. principles 
with which our old author. has so much amused us. And, 
if not, in what do certain principles lately promulgated, 
and now about:to be carried out by the present war bill, 
; v th There is not a man in this whole na- 
tion who will not laugh at the absurdity of the doctrines 
Just: readin.your hearing, and pity the ignorance and su- 
perstition upon which they rest, and which has doubtless 
carried many.a man to his long home for daring to dis- 
pute; and yet, Mr. Speaker, shall T be reproached if J 
say, absurd and ridiculous as were these benighted na- 
tions, we are this day acting over the same monstrous 
scenes:that disturbed and agitated the bosoms of those 
who have been slumbering in their graves for now nearly 
Are not modern politicians contend- 
ing for non-resistance, passive obedience, unconditional 
submission, and absolute supremacy in the General Go- 
vernment? Disguise this matter as you will, I affirm, if a 
sovereign State of this Union has not the right to ques- 


Nay, sir, it will do more; it will 


Well did La- 
fayette say, when he saw the Queen of France torn from 
her palace by the rabble of Paris——‘* Would to God 1 
Turning 
from the scene in tears, and retiring to his home in an- 
guish, he said~—**T assisted to give it motion; but, to ar- 


vernment, and blend herself with. the vast population of 
that State, who, from thenceforth, might regulate her 
concerns in any ‘manner it pleased. The thing is too un- 
reasonable. f ' 

The States had two great interests, which I will distin- 
guish by the terms municipal and relative. The first 
has reference to their internal concerns; the latter to’their 
relation with each other. as.distinct. sovereignties, and 
with foreign Governments.. -The one interest was as dear 
to them as the other; indeed, the safety of that which 
related to the protection of life, liberty, reputation, and 
property, was, if any thing, the most desirable... This 
they retained to themselves; the other, the relative -in- 
terests, they conferred upon the General Government- 
having evidently, at one time, possessed the exclusive 
right to manage both. Now, if this distinction can be 
kept steadily and closely in the mind’s eye, it must, be 
admitted that when either of these Governments invades 
the rights of the other, the invaded Government will have 
the right to repel the aggression, and the right of resist- 
ance must be reciprocally the same. More of this here- 
after. Now, sir, permit me to show how clearly these 
relative can be separated from the municipal powers, and 
that nothing is so entirely perfect, which belongs to hu- 
man wisdom, as the discrimination made by the framers 
of the constitution. These relative powers are contain- 
ed in about seventeen specific grants, and which, if faith- 
fully executed, cannot possibly benefit one State more 
than another. This is the true test of the intention of 
the Federal Government; for no one can believe that it 
was designed to be a bargain, in which some States were 
to receive more advantages than others. For such: an 
instance of stupidity there could be no possible motivé, 
and nothing contained in the history of the times warrants. 
such belief. Now, let us apply this test. The first 
power is to ‘lay taxes” in various ways, but they were 
‘sto be uniform throughout the United States.” How 
can any one State be more benefited by an honest exer- 
cise of this power than another? : 

Take the next, and apply the text, “ To borrow mo- 
ney on the eredit of the United States.” The next: 
“fo regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes.” Every. 
one knows that in all our commercial regulations, faith- 
fully intended as such, and obviously belonging to that 
subject, there never has been any complaint. It is only 
when Congress departed from the true object of this 
clause, to take in something’ more than its words or spirit 
conveyed; something that belonged to the municipal in- 
terest of the States, local and partial, that the inequality 
commences, and the test fails, Take the next power, and 
our rule immediately applies, *To establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization.” And again: £: To coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures.” Does not every one perceive that it-is 
not possible for Congress to devise a law on any of these 
powers that shall give a greater advantage to one ‘State. 
than to another? This is equally true as all the other 
powers in the constitution; and T invite gentlemen to a 
careful examination of the fact. It is only when we leave 
the letter of the powcr, and are fecling for something 
else carefully lodged away among the reserved rights of 
the States, with a view to filch them from those Govern- 
ments, that any possible difficulty can occur. For in- 
stance, in order to get this eagerly sought right to protect 
manufactures, which not a solitary syllable, word,- sens 
tence, clause, paragraph, or article of that instrament 
mentions, in groping for it in the darkest parts that would 
furnish a pretext for the search, its friends bave- fallen 
upon the provision relating to the +4 common defence and 
general welfare,” as best justifying it. Now, Mr. Speaks 
er, 1 do not intend to’ argue this matter, so often discuss: 
ed, and I beg gentlemen not to be alarmed at the mens 
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tion’ of the < general welfare” principle; but they must 
excuse me, if, by way of putting this thing forever at rest, 
so that it shall no more be heard among politicians, I read 
them the history of this same general welfare doctrine 
from our old friend Lord Somers, to ascertain if it can be 
possible our constitution meant what he so profoundly 
describes. He commences: 

c Eyeranp’s Wanrs; or, several proposals probably 
beneficial to England, humbly offered to the considera- 
tion of all good patriots in both Houses of Parliament. 

‘¢ The want of public spirits (meaning enterprise, not 
drinkables) hath occasioned the want of many public 
works of piety and charity: works necessary for the ge- 
neral welfare, or commodious and convenient for the peo- 
ple, or of ornament for the kingdom. 

‘1. To supply this want, that, bẹ such easy ways and 
means as are hereafter mentioned, there may be raised a 
public stock, to be put into the hands of commissioners 
accountable to the King. 

‘© 2, For raising such public stock, it is proposed, first, 
upon such commodities as occasion either excess or luxu- 
ry, wantonness, idleness, pride, or corruption of manners, 
there may be laid a large and extraordinary impost, as 
upon all wines, all strong drinks, tobacco, coffee, cho- 
colate, sugars, spices, plums, all sorts of sweetmeats, 
oranges, &c.; upon all silks, laces, ribbons, jewels, 
watches, plate, feathers, perukes, fringes, &c.; upon all 
fine linens, camlets; upon cards, dice, tables, bowls, &c.; 
upon all coaches, chariots, litters, sedans; upon all pic- 
tures, perfumery, paints for the face, looking-glasses, 
&c. Morcover, a third part of all the gettings of come- 
dians, rope-dancers, mountebanks, lotteries, shows, &c. 
{By the bye, a muck better list of taxable articles than that 
furnished by our own tariff act.] 

« 3, That, according to the practice of the primitive 
christians, whose devotion was such, that they thought no 
testament well made unless some considerable portion 
was thereby added to the church, no testament hence- 
forth shall be valid unless a twentieth part of the lega- 
cies were given to the afternamed objects of general wel- 
fave and private uses. That a forticth part of all things 
recovered by law may be [as once among the Romans] 
assigned for public uses. That there be paid out of all 
marriage portions sixpence in the pound, and something 
proportionably paid at the death and birth of every per- 
son not living on alms. Now the money of this public 
stock may be employed in these public uses following, 


viz. For building workhouses in all convenient parts of 


this kingdom, for making rivers navigable; for building 
and repairing bridges, highways, sea banks [breakwaters,] 
havens, moles, landmarks, aqueducets; for setting up poor 
youths; for marrying poor maids; for relief of aged, im- 
potent, decayed peoples for maintenance of sick and 
maimed seamen, and pensions for old soldiers. 

s For the further increase of the price of wool, it may be 
enacted that not only the dead should be clothed in wool, 
hut that all the living, from Ist November to Ist May, 
shall be obliged to wear their clothes and hats made of wool. 

“That none but married men, or who have once been 
married, shall be, after the age of thirty-five years, capa- 
ble of any office of profit or honor. 

se An act to encourage the making all sorts of paper, of 
rough hats, of coarse canvas, of point lace, of silks, of 
scissors, of needles, to make vinegar, all box combs, gold 
and silver lace, some sorts of silk, some sorts of gold- 
smiths’ ware, as spoons, forks, &c. which are made bet- 
ter in France than in England, and for all which vast sums 
of money are returned into France. 

«Phat, as inthe reign of Edward I, the number of at- 
torneys was regulated, and one hundred and forty thou- 
sand declared to be sufficient to serve this whole kingdom 
in that peaceable age; so now, that the excessive number 
of lawyers and attorneys may be reduced to a competent 


number for this age, and some things in their pleadings 
reformed. What a shame to our nation is it, that so. many 
evil and rapacious lawyers should be permitted. to plead 
inbehalf of known vitious persons, and of manifest òp- 
pressors, and in causes notoriously unjust; should be per- 
mitted to make a trade, not to minister justice, but to heap 
up riches, and devour all the fat of the land. 

< That for redressing those high crimes, (so accounted. 
by all God’s people heretofore, though now in England 
little conscience is made thereof,) of wilfully trying to 
rob God or the King, the one in his tithes, and the other 
in his tributes, customs, or revenues, by constant grum- 
blings and mutinous complaints, it may be made a high 
offence for the future, and very severe punishment inflict- 
ed, at the discretion of his Majesty. [Quite a squinting, 
Mr. Speaker, at the force bill.] 

< That members of Parliament should be compelled to 
wear a robe or vestment, that so they may be every 
where discerned, and receive their due respect, and be 
ashamed to be seen frequently in playhouses, dicehouses, 
cockpits, taverns, houses of worse repute, or to be night- 
walkers, &c. And during their attendance on Parlia- 
ment, if they be found in such places and ways, out of 
their robe or vestment, then to lose their wonted privilege, 
according to that saying, ‘ God giveth his angels charge 
over us to keep us whilst we are in our ways, but out of 
our ways no protection of angels to be expected.’ 

‘The inequality of taxes upon several counties, hatched 
and contrived by designing men, with much partiality, 
in the late times of rebellion, is so great, that to regulate 
the same would be a work well worthy of a speedy act 
of Parliament. [Mind that, Mr. Speaker.] 

*€ And, lastly, an act of Parliament for a solemn anniver- 
sary day of thanksgiving during the reign of our sove- 
reign lord the King now reigning, not only for the many 
signal and wonderful preservations of his royal person, 
both by sea and land, and of his right and title to this 
kingdom, maugre the late wicked contrivances, conspira- 
cies, and associations of all his mortal enemies, but also 
for Lis most peaceable accession to this crown, with the 
universal good will and rejoicing of this whole nation and 
of all his other dominions.” 

Here, sir, is one of the most regular built, scraped out, 
polished off, and well finished general welfare systems 
ever devised by the ingenuity of man, both as to the 
mode of taxation and the manner ofdisbursement. Now, 
sir, if a member were to rise in his place, and under that 
provision in our constitution, upon which the American 
system is said to be founded, were to ask leave to intro- 
duce a bill toadopt my Lord Somers’s plan, would it not 
create a universal smile? and how many votes do you sup- 
pose it would receive? And yet, Mr. Speaker, when 
well examined, absurd as is his very system, it is not 
worse than that contended for to justify the vast expen- 
ditures of this Government. When once you assume 
the right to make appropriations for any one object. of 
gencral welfare, not specially provided for in the. consti- 
tution, you are at sea without rudder or compass, and the 
million of objects which the discretion of Congress might 
imagine conducive to the general welfare, are as much 
within its jurisdiction as any one single object. Where 
do you get your powers for purchasing pictures, paint- 
ings, drawings, statues, busts, books for yourselves, for 
making fine gardens, aqueducts, water fountains, bridges, 
and canals, for the District of Columbia, Macadamizing 
the streets of Washington, and a thousand other things 
not now necessary to be mentioned? Itis from the gene- 
ral welfare principle in the constitution, and called by 
the name of ** public spirit,” by my Lord Somers. These 
works of + piety and charity,” of which he speaks, want 
nothing here but a.‘ force bill,” which itis now likely to 
obtain, to spread it over as many objects as you have just 
been amused with from our venerable author, : 
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Tt-seems that much of the present dispute turns upon. the 
nature of sovereignty, and. where it resides. One thing 
is admitted; that in this country the sovereignty belongs 


to:the people; both ‘the General -and State Governments’ 


deduce’ their title ‘to’ whatever. they exercise, not what 
“they: possess, for they possess none, from this source; and 
the’ only disagreement ‘is'as to. the extent of what has 
been conferred. Vay down this position, that sovereign- 
ty is either alienated or delegated; the first parts with it 
altogether, the “last. temporarily, and at the will of the 
grantor. ‘The first can never be resumed, the latter can, 
at anyand all times, : European Governments are found- 
ed upon the first: there is no ‘such thing in this country 
ag alienated sovereignty; it is all delegated. ‘The mon- 
archs of Europe possess the whole sovereignty, and what- 
ever is parted with by them, is a concession to the people, 
either ‘gratuitously made by a good prince, or forcibly 
wrung from a bad one, as in the case of magna charta, 
and the bill of rights from the Prince of Orange. Here 
the whole sovereignty is with the people; and whatever 
concéssions are made, are to the Government, by dele- 
gation, for their benefit. The revolutionary war left thir- 
teen sovereign and independent States; and if every thing 
which has been done since that time, in relation to the 
organization of the Federal Government, could be com- 
pletely obliterated, and the thirteen States stand precise- 
ly as they did then, every one will perceive the truth of 
the assertion. Now, suffer me to draw upon your ima- 
ginations, for a moment, so as to suppose the recognition 
by Great Britain of independence had been signed yester- 
day.- ‘What then would be the character of the State Go- 
vernments? -I will be told that they would be under the 
articles of confederation. “Then these admit their entire 
sovereignty. [have before stated that the sovereignty 
resides in the people of each State; but as all the people 
of each State could not meet ata given place, to deter- 
mine whether these articles of confederation should con- 
tinue under their new relation of independence, or how 
far a change was rendered expedient by a great change 
of condition, (for as the confederation was principally 
designed fora state of war, it could not possibly answer 
that-of peace,) it became necessary, therefore, to meet 
by representatives. ‘When they did meet, there were 
thirteen sovereigns present, as much so as if the States 
had been left with monarchs at their head, and these mo- 
narchs had met for the purpose of appointing a general 
agent to perform certain acts, in which the whole had a 
‘common interest. 

“Now, suppose, instead of the seventeen powers con- 
ferred on the General Government in the constitution, to 
‘pe executed by a President, a judge, anda member of 
Congress, representing the three departments of Govern- 
‘ment, these thirteen monarchs had been given but one 
single power, and that to but one single individual, for 
the number of powers or of agents cannot vary the princi- 
ple, subject to amendment by the consent of three-fourths 
‘of the contracting parties, and suppose that one power to 
‘be the regulation of commerce, how much sovereignty 
would be delegated to this individual? Surely only a se- 
-venteenth part of what has been delegated to the Federal 
Government, (supposing seventeen to be the number of 
powers granted.) Now, does not every one perceive 
that the thirteen monarchs would remain sovereign over 
the other sixteen powers not granted? And if so, are 
‘they not equally. so over all those powers which are de- 
“nominated reserved rights? For the sixteen powers now 
‘become reserved rights. They, and the one power just 
mentioned, originally came from that mass. Each mo- 
narch has delegated, not alienated, his right to regulate 
commerce'to a particular: individual. Before they part, 
howeyer; and just-as they have delivered over their pow- 
er of attorney-to thelr agent, nine of the monarchs ask the 


“To return to the formation of the General Government. agent, if, in the exercise of his one power, he cannot. so 


contrive it as to prohibit commerce altogether, for the 
purpose of protecting. their manufactures? He replies, 
he can. Now, whois to judge of this? Here is a case 
made at once, and: before the parties separate. Four of 
the monarchs protest against such a power. Will any one 
say the agent himself ought to do. it? Then he inevita- 
bly takes all the powers of all the monarchs, for, by the 
same rule that he judges in one case, be can in a million, 
as to the extent of his powers. And-is-it right or just, 
that he, who but a moment before was a perfect blank, 
and was chosen, not for his own benefit, but for the bee 
nefit of each and the whole of the parties, should instant- 
ly become a conduit to pass the rights of one portion of 
the monarchs into the possession of the others, and the 
injured party have no other redress than what depends 
upon his self-serving judgment? What then is tobe done? 
It will not surely be said that, inasmuch as the other 
nine monarchs constitute a majority, therefore they have: 
a right to determine the matter. The compact is found- 
ed upon no such principle; indeed, it is declared that any 
amendment of the instrument must receive the consent 
of three-fourths. Well, then, can any one be so blind as 
not to perceive that an honest, faithful, and fair execution 
of the compact would result in this arrangement, viz. 
The four monarchs would say, Mr. Agent, you have no 
right to grant what these others have asked you; now, be- 
fore we separate, we insist-that you submit that instru- 
ment back to the whole of us, and if three-fourths will 
determine that you have the power, (for that number can 
give it to yon undcr our agreement, and it can make no 
possible difference whether it is formally conferred,. or 
declared to exist,) we will submit. If you will not, you 
shall not exercise that power within our respective king- 
doms; and if these other nine monarchs attempt to aid 
you in this usurpation, we will now tell them we will re- 
sume that portion of the trust which we have just dele- 
gated, and dissolve the agreement. So let us understand 
each other before we part, because, if you design to per- 
severe, we will break up at once, and form no connexion. 
The nine monarchs and this bribed and corrupt agent 
declare they will go on, Is there a man here, or in any 
hole or corner of this wide world, who will have the har- 
dihood to contend that the four monarchs must submit to 
this fraud, engendered before the ink was yet dry upon 
the instrument that contained their signatures? And if 
they ought not then, how is the thing varied by the inter- 
vention oftime? If it would be fraud then, will it not be 
fraud now? Are we to lose rights because of the com- 
plication of machinery necessary to protect them? Are 
we to submit to wrongs because of the doubts which the 
operation of compound agencies sometimes creates? Strip 
this whole matter of all extrinsic circumstances used for 
the purpose of executing the powers of Government, ana- 
lyze it till it is brought down’ to the simple elements I 
have presented, and, in the name of every. thing that is 
just.and holy, can any man so torture and pervert the 
meaning of things as to arrive ata different result? 

To vary the illustration, let me present another view. 
It was said by an able speaker in another part of this 
building, that the people can form as many Governments 
as they please, and that the people of the whole United 
States have formed the General Government as well as 
their State Government. Now, let this be granted. But 
will he contend that these Governments are not as wholly 
independent, as Governments, of each other, as if they 
were foreign to each other? Is not the State Govern- 
ment of Massachusetts independent of the State Govern- 
ment of Georgia? and are they not both independent. of 
the General Government so far as respects their reserved 
rights? Can Georgia legislate upon any of Massachusetts’ 
reserved rights? T shall be answered, No, at once. Well, 
if she cannot, will it be pretended that Congress can? 1 
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suppose not; but then again the question recurs, who is 
to decide the question of interference? I think, Mr. 

Speaker, I can give the answer that must settle the ques- 

tion. Recollect that we have just determined that neither 

Georgia nor the General Government can legislate upon 

the reserved rights of Massachusetts. Now, suppose 

Georgia should pass a law declaring that Massachusetts, 

nay, all the States, by way of making the law general, 

should pay a tax to her upon their exports? Would Mas- 

sachusetts leave the decision of the right to impose this 

tax to the courts of Georgia? Who believes it? Would 

she leave it to the federal court? Certainly not. Then 

to whom would she leave it? Why, to no earthly power 

but herself. She would declare the Jaw null and void, as 

in the case of the boundary of Maine, and not “ obligatory 

upon her people.” She would « interpose her authority 

to prevent its operation within her limits.” If she has 

the right to interpose, she has the choice of means. And 

whether by arms or legislation she effects this interposi- 
tion, it is for herself, and no one else, to judge and deter- 
mine. To this reasoning there can be no objection. 

Now, suppose that Congress passes precisely such a law 
as that of Georgia’s, imposing the same tax. In what will 
the cases differ? Think you Massachusetts would leave 
the question to the Supreme Court? To what other con- 
clusion could she come but the one in the Georgia case, if 
she is independent of both Governments in reference to 
her reserved rights? 1f she would nullify as to Georgia, 
what is to hinder her from nullifying as to the General 
Government? They stand upon the same footing. 

But there is another view that I think still more con- 
clusive of the right of a State to protect her reserved 
rights. Suppose, at the formation of the Federal Go- 
yernment, the States, or rather the people of each State, 
had possessed, severally, only twenty powers; they mect 
in convention, as States, and confer ten of these powers 
on the General Government, and keep the other ten to 
themselyes, respectively. Now, mark, they were su- 
preme over all the twenty powers before they granted 
ten away; consequently, they continue supreme over 
those not granted. Both Governments go into opcration 
perfectly supreme over their respective ten powers. Sup- 
pose the States pass a law violating one of the ten grant- 
ed powers, what do you suppose the General Govern- 
ment would do? The answer is ready. she would not 
regard it; she would not suffer it to operate within her 
limits; in fine, she would nullify it. Will any one point 
out to me any good reason why the States may not be 
permitted to do the same thing, if Congress passes a law 
violating one of their ten reserved rights? If they are 
independent Governments, perfectly supreme over their 
respective ten powers, what one can do to protect itself, 
the other certainly can. Itisabad rule that does not 
work both ways, If the Federal Government can defend 
its granted powers, surely the States may do the same thing 
as to their reserved rights; and whatever plan the one 
may adopt to effect the object, precisely that may be cem- 
ployed by the other. The provision that the ‘constitu. 
tion, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of 
the land,” is not stronger or more extensive than the one 
which asserts that “the powers not delegated to the 
United States ave reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people.” 

I know the sovereignty of the States is now laughed 
at, and the proclamation has done more to bring their 
rights into contempt than all the other attacks united 
since the triumph of republicanism in ’98. It is now urg- 
ed by that instrument, by its federal friends, and the bill 
on your table, that the States may be sovereign, but their 
people shall be subjects. ‘They will not war against the 
States, as States, but they will hold their citizens answer- 
able, individually, for the acts of their Governments. 


Mr. Speaker, let us ask ourselves seriously if this can be 
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And can it be possible that the States will submit to this? 
Will they stand by and see their citizens massacred: for 
obeying their own laws? Of what account is sovereignty 
if it cannot protect the sovereigns? If all the people of a: 
State can be hung up, one by one, can be cut off in de- 
tail, God help the sovereignty of such a State! Mark the 
consequences of this doctrine. If the federal courts can 
control the State courts by considering them, and their 
officers, and their posse, as so many individuals, unconnect- 
ed with the State Government, and control them accord- 
ingly by the use of dungeons, halters, and gibbets, they 
can treat the Legislatures and Governors of States in the 
same way. If the judiciary department of the United 
States can exercise such a power, then the co-ordinate 
branches of the same Government can do the same thing. 
Congress and the President may act upon all the depart- 
ments of the State Governments in the same wa , not as a 
Government, but merely as individuals; and when Govern- 
ors are brought to the scaffold, for executing the laws of 
their States, it will be poor consolation to be told they 
are not hung in their official but in their private capacities. 
If the States submit to this doctrine, they will richly de- 
serve the fate which the bill we are now discussing is pre- 
paring for their people. - 

Mr. Speaker, I am admonished, by the great length of 
time I have occupied, no longer to abuse a patience which 
has been unusually indulgent. I must, therefore, though 
I have much more to say, bring my remarks to a close. I 
ask now the attention of the House but for a very few 
moments, 

Acting upon the doctrines I have advanced, South Ca- 
roling has annulled what she deems an unconstitutional 
law of this Government, and has prepared herself to pre- 
vent its operation within her limits, declaring she means 
to use no force, and that if force is used against her, she 
will leave the Union. The President has said she shall do 
neither, and calls upon Congress to give him the army, 
navy, and militia, to coerce her into obedience, Now, 


right? Does prudence, generosity, or justice, demand 
such a harsh proceeding against a sister State, even 
thongh she were wrong, if any milder course could be 
devised? Repeal the tariff, which, before Heaven, is a 
solemn duty, because an act of justice; and the whole 
difficulty is atan end. But, sir, suppose this bill passed, 
and General Jackson obtains all he wants—suppose he 
could, with his own arm, unaided by any other force, ex- 
ceute its object; and suppose a crisis arrives that makes 
it necessary for him to proceed to South Carolina! Go 
with me, Mr. Speaker, to the scene of action, and let me 
present you the picture which is furnished by the ma- 
terials of this astonishing case. General Jackson girds 
on his dagger, and with cool and deliberate step marches 
to the peaceful plains of Carolina. He seizes the first 
man he meets, and exerting the whole strength of a great 
Government, he throttles him, and, with the strangling 
grip of Hercules, chokes him to the carth. In that fall, 
to which overpowered energy must submit, he plants his 
knee upon the bosom of his struggling victim, and thus 
prostrate, he is about to plunge his knife to his heart. 
But, sir, before the fatal blow is struck, he relaxes his 
grasp, to receive the dying words, not of a convict, but 
of a freeborn citizen of a sovereign State. What does he 


say? Sir, he asks, why am I thus treated? What have 
I done? Ihave obeyed my State, and forfeited my life 
to you. Ifihad obeyed you, it would have been forfeited 


to my State. Is this the boasted‘land of American liberty? 
Better, by far, I had lived in Poland, or been a serf in 
Russia. But what, I repeat, have I done to you? Have 
I not fought by your side, for my country, at Mobile and 
St. Mark’s, and contributed to your fame? Have [ not 
willingly paid every tribute she exacted, nay, more than 
my share, when she asked it for her own purposes? 
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Have you not said there is enough, more than enough? 
Haye you not said that lam wronged, and ought to be re-| head, as he did upon several others. 
dressed? Why is it, then, you are about to make a de-| T have no special charge of this bill, nor any other sub- 
‘solation of my home, and ‘fill its murdered peace with) ject in which the administration is particularly concerned. 
the tears of orphans, and the cries of their widowed mo-| Some of the organizers did not intend that I should have,” 
ther? What other reply could be made by this executioner| and I ath gratified that these subjects have been entrusted, 
of your law, than that this is wholly trae? True, that! to abler hands. It will hardly be said of me that I am for 
‘the Government wants not your money; true, that I/ the administration, *“ per fas ei nefas,” and therefore sup- 
vhave said that your burdens ought to be lightened; true, port this bill.. If you will read the sentence backwards, Ù 
-T have said there is: more than the wants of the Govern-| should not object to its application. I am for the bill, bes. 
ment Tequire; but there: stands at my back, unconnected| cause I think it right in itself, and therefore support thè 
with the Government, a-confederacy of individuals, one administration; and I am always glad to find myself. in 
of whom cries out tome, kill him, kill him, unless he will that situation, for I yield to none in an ardent desire for 
contribute from the sweat of his brow something to my| the success of those who administer the Government. 
woollens! Kill him, kill him, says another, unless hej Yet, for want of sagacity, or something else, I have. not 
gives something tomy cottons! Kill him, kill him, says 2| had the good luck to dodge out of the way of some very 
third, unless he yields a tribute to my iron! Sir, in this heavy vetoes. I thank the Power that made me for the 
critical: moment, I leave him, and I leave you and this consciousness of moral courage to do what I believe to bë 
House to’‘ponder on the scene. my duty. I hope I shall always fear to do wrong. Ishould” 
Mr. ISACKS, of Tennessee, said he would offer some fear to violate the known will of my constituents on no 
reasons why, after all that has been done, and as matters] measure of expediency, but a presidential veto has terror. 
now stand, this bill ought to be passed; he had no note} for me. I thought it not amiss to bring this much of my 
of ‘preparation, and should limit himself, both as to time] course into review for the purpose of casting off from my- 
and matter. 1. will admit, says Mr. I, there is not now] self all imputations against those who support this bill, 
thatimminent necessity, apparently, for this measure, that rather from a desire to serve the administration, than’ from 
the state of affairs recently and before the passage of the! their own sense of propriety. ‘ 
tariff’ bill seemed to present, yet, in reality, the same! Iwill now advance such reasons as occur to me, and, 
causes may now require it, which did then. which I have not heard given by others, why this bill 
But, Mr. Speaker, before I do this, I must take the li- ought, at this time, to be passed. I can truly say that I 
berty of attending to'some remarks of the gentleman from rejoice with those who do rejoice, that, by the passage of 
Georgia, [Mr. Cuaxxo,] who has just taken his seat; par-| the bill for the reduction of the tariff, the olive branch of 
ticularly those which seemed to be made in such a good] peace has been extended to the discontented people of 
natured mood, that it was difficult to tell whether they} the South, and nothing could have afforded me more. 
were: intended ‘for: sarcasm, ridicule, or good humor. 1 pleasure than to find it acceptable (so far as we can judge) 
mean the philippic which-he pronounced upon the Pre-| to Southern members, and that, Ladmit, gives a great de- 
sident: -Although the -personal and political friend of! gree of assurance that it will be satisfactory to their con- 
General Jackson, I do not present myself as his advocates] stituents; and some have expressed their belief that it 
would, while others have doubted. But they cannot give, 


his own public acts can better plead his cause; but the 
gentleman from Georgia must excuse me for saying that! neither can we receive from them a pledge that it will be 
accepted. Though much has been conceded, still it stops 


his attack reminded me of the old harangues preceding the 
three last presidential, elections, in which much of the short of the demands of South Carolina, and may be re- 
same spirit was displayed, and the same, with many other} jected. God grant it may not. But are our Jaws such 
kindred objections urged, as to violence of temper and light and empty things that they are to be observed or re- 
want of qualification. Notwithstanding all this, the peo-| sisted at pleasure? After what South Carolina has alrea- 

dy done, after she has left nothing undone that could 


ple of the United States, by overwhelming majorities, 
have twice determined that Andrew Jackson was a fit and] render resistance effectual, shall we leave every thing to 
chance, and do nothing to counteract their operations, by 


proper person to be entrusted with the execution of the 
providing the means for the effectual execution of our 


laws of this Government. And I was not a little surpris- 
ed.that the gentleman from Georgia should bring forward] Jaws? If, contrary to all our hopes, Congress’ should ad- 
journ, and our new tariff law share the fate of the former, 


these stale charges, . The construction of the second sec- 

tion, the Indian treaty, the proceedings in Florida, with| unless this bill become a law, the work of nullification 
all. the rest ‘referred to, and which were as well known to and secession would then go on triumphantly. But what 
that gentleman many years ago as they are now; and yet| would the country say of us? We should have to meet 
he has supported this same man for the high station that] the just reproaches of our constituents, and be convinced, 
he now holds. | [Mr. Crayrow said, under like citcum-| when it was too late, that we had been too confiding, that 
stances, he would do so again; but he did not then know] we had risked every thing, and Jost all that our inaction 
that he would have to execute such a law as this.] 'Then,} could lose. The ordinance of South Carolina has at one 
said Mr. Isacxs, the objection should be to the law, and! sweep pronounced our whole system of revenue laws null 
not to the man; for it would be too much to say, that if| and void, and declared a conditional secession from the 
he were a good President without this law, he would be Union; and her legislative acts have carried out the 
scheme. Now, I will not stop to dispute whether all this 


a bad one with it; this is enough to say on this part of the 
can be (as they call it) a peaceable remedy, or what is 


subject. The time and convenience of the House will 
not allow me to enter upon a discussion of the formation| meant by nullification and secession. In the plain Eng- 
lish definition and common sense view of their proceed- 


and powers of the General Government, the rights of the 
ings, I pronounce them to be revolutionary in their cha- 


States, and the doctrines of nullification an secession; 
with the.arguments on those topics, every member must! racter and tendencies. And who will peril the safety of 
bo: familiar; and they have gone forth to the country al-| the country upon the uncertainty of their going back- 
ready: in State papers and speeches. The gentleman) ward rather than forward? Our acquaintance with hu- 
from. Georgia has illustrated his views of delegated pow-} man nature and the history of ages, even farther back than 
er, by the exhibition of thirteen kings, personating the/the time of Lord Somers, should remind us that when the 
thirteen United States, in the creation of a Government;| elements of society are agitated, disturbed, and shaken 
and I should -have. been more amused, though, perhaps, | asunder, as when the fountains of the great deep are 
less instructed, if he could have found a chapter in his fa-| broken up, they are not readily quieted and confined, and 
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soften defy all bounds... And it: sometimes happens that 
hose who start foremost in the career, either of revolu- 
stion or reform, are outrun,:and even run’ over,.and left 

far behind, by their more. ardent and: reckless followers. 
», This may or may not come to. pass in’ South Carolina. 
: There isin that State, perhaps, more talent than in any 
‘other, in proportion to their number of free inhabitants; 
but I have seen and read enough from there to convince 
. me that there are amongst them many bold, impatient, 
and ambitious spirits, who, for aught I know, may think 
some of their present leaders too moderate and easily sa- 
< tisfied; especially if they could get the lead themselves. 
, In speaking of the nullification party collectively, as E do, 
I must not be understood to say that they are bad men; 
> far from it; I have seen enough of human nature to learn 
that, under the influence of high excitement, surrounded 
and propelled by concurring circumstances, good men 
will often go to as great excesses and commit as great 
errors as bad men; and the difference between them can 
only be found in the motives by which they are actuated. 
But it may be said that all this is mere speculation, from 
which no certain results can be shown. Be itso. In 
providing the means of security, it is ‘not necessary that 
the danger should be inevitable. We know the threat- 
ening position which they have taken; they may pro- 
ceed to put in practice what they have put on parchment. 
That is enough for us to know. If with this knowledge 
we refuse to act, we make ourselves answerable for the 
consequences. 

Mr. Speaker, I have adverted to future probabilities, 
merely in’ connexion with the realitics of the present and 
the past; and, upon the strength of these realities, I shall 
insist that if we would vindicate the authority and honor 
of the Government, we have no choice but to pass this 
bill. How stand the facts? South Carolina, in the high- 
est attitude she could assume, and in the most decisive 
form, has ordained that all the revenue laws of this Go- 
vernment are null and void, and shall not be carried into 
effect within her limits. That the twenty-fifth section of 
the judiciary act, which this House a few years ago, by a 
large majority, very properly, as I think, refused to re- 
peal, shall have no effect in that State. And, upon cer- 
tain conditions, amounting to this, that if she is prevent- 
ed from making effectual resistance to the laws, she will 
no longer be a member of this Union, but will forthwith 
procecd to form a separate and independent Government. 
This ordinance of the convention has been fully carried 
out and adapted to practical purposes by the enactments 
of the Legislature. And, to complete the work, a large 
military force is provided, companies, regiments, and it 
might not be going too far to say, armies, are organized, 
equipped, and ready for the field. We learn, also, that 
they have mounted the blue cockade. I wonder how it 
came to be blue. Ihave heard of blue laws and blue 
lights, of the blue bells of Scotland, and the bonnets of 
blue; but I never before heard of blue cockades! Bat, 
without respect to color, it is a badge of hostility—an em- 
blem of war. 

[Here Mr. Isacxs alluded to a new flag in Sonth Caro- 
lina, and a conversation ensued between him and Mr. Mc- 
Dvrriz, not particularly noted. 

Mr. McDurrtz called for the authority on which that 
allusion was made. 

Mr. Isacxs gave newspaper statements and conver- 
sations. 

Mr. McDurrte said the information relied on was false, 
and the fact was not so. Mr. I. did not vouch for the 
fact; and after such a denial would leave the matter about 
the flag to be as it might.] 

T return, said Mr. Isacxs, to the far weightier matters; 
the ordinance, the statutes, the military preparations. 
These are undeniable, and here I will hold. How long 
these are to abide, we know not; but this we know, that 
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they now exist in all their force and vigor. And:shall 
these measures of resistance and defiance be taken ‘in 
face of the American people, and the world, and“ m 
with no rebuke? Shall nothing be done that will tell: 
all, now and hereafter, what is the sense of the nation-on 
this procedure? We cannot do less than provide ade- 
quate means to counteract the progress of nullification, if 
it is persisted in; and if it is not, so much the better, our 
act will then be inoperative. 

I have heard it said that we ought to be careful how we 
treat South Carolina at this time. {hope she will be 
treated with the common justice to which all are entitled, 
and as soon as she becomes herself again, I would be glad 
if the waters of oblivion could cover all that has. happen- 
ed. But who is the aggressor in this affair? Who has 
been wanting in respect to the majesty of the people of 
the United States, and the supremacy of their laws? Not 
the President, not Congress, but South Carolina her- 
self. And shall she complain if we move pari passu 
with her? If we but follow up her own lead, and beat 
her at her own game, if she will play it out? I think she 
ought not. i 

We have heard much about the influence of public 
opinion, and the madness of attempting to administer a 
free Government without the sanction of the public will. 
All this is undoubtedly true; but our adversaries haye no 
claim to the benefit of the argument. What is the pub- 
lic will? It is not the opinions of a small section of the 
country, or a small portion of the people compared with 
the whole; but it is the settled and concurring judgment 
of a decided majority of all the people of the whole com- 
munity. We find the expression of that will in the form 
of the Government, its institutions and legislative pro- 
ceedings, its constitution and laws. And the source of 
that public will, in the understandings of men, supplies. 
that ever active principle of government which I had al- 
most called the reserved sovereignty of the people. And 
if it were possible to obtain force to actagainst the public 
will so understood, the employment of such force would 
be vain and ineffectual. ` 

But the whole ground is reversed, when, in virtue of 
the public will, you are driven, in the last resort, to the 
employment of force, not to oppose its designs, but to 
further its purposes, and to cause the deed to conform to 
the will. Then force becomes proper and indispensable. 
The one may be called a forced action against the will, 
the other the action produced by the will. Are we to be 
told that, if every rational being in a State, or limited dis- 
trict of country, were of one opinion upon a given ques- 
tion, that they must, therefore, have their will and their 
way, in despite of the settled judgment of all the Union 
besides? Such an argument would be utterly fallacious, 
and yet a stranger one than that with which we are op- 
posed in the case before us. 

Arbitrary power has no abiding place in our free insti- 
tutions; ours is emphatically a Government of laws; and 
if the laws do not prevail, the Government cannot last; 
you might as well expect animal life to exist without the 
circulation of the blood. The laws should be equal and 
just, and every well founded objection against them re- 
moved in the mode pointed out by the constitution. But 
when they are obstructed by force, no matter from what 
quarter, or under what authority, that force should be 
met, repelled, and put down, by the overpowering ener- 
gies of the whole community. That Government which 
cannot, or will not, protect itself, need not be expected 
to protect the rights of its citizens, and will not long have 
their confidence and support. Ours is no such frail or 
vicious Government in principle, and God forbid that it 
should ever become such in practice. 1 forbear to dwell 
upon the contempt in which such a Government must be 
held, and the insults it must expect to meet with in its in: 
tercourse with the great family of nations. 
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rose for the purpose of. assigning, briefly, the reasons why 
he:should vote for this bill, and of explaining and recon- 
seiling the conduct he adopted. at the commencement of 
=the session, with that which hë deemed it his imperative 


duty to pursue now. ; : ; 
“Some explanation of this sort is the more necessary, said 
‘Mr. B; as Punderstand the gentleman from North Caro- 
; Alina, [Mr. Canson,] while I have been: out of the House, 
has expressed. some astonishment that I should be in. fa- 
“vor. of a coercive measure against my own State, or that I 
‘should: ask the passage of this bill for the protection of 
‘the Union party” of South Carolina. IfI were disposed 
‘to-retort upon: the gentleman- from North Carolina, I 
might ask:him, in return, how it happens that he is oppos- 
ed to this'measure, whilst his constituents are well known 
‘to be almost:unanimously against. “< nullification.” And 
T might, with at least as much propriety,.express my 
astonishment that he should ‘so far mistake the wishes 
and- well-ascertained opinions of nine-tenths of the intel- 
‘Nigent people he represents, as to oppose the passage of 
this bill: 

Trepeat now, what Ihave said again and again, that I 
shall regard the rejection of this bill as a negative sanction 
of nullification, and an indirect rebuke of the Union party 
in South Carolina. Ihave not asked this, or any other 
measure, for the personal safety of the Union party: I 

“have repeatedly disclaimed it, entirely and uncondition- 
ally... We ask not personal protection: we would suffer 
annihilation before we would invoke aid in that respect. 
But we think there is something due to our character and 

feelings. And I submit it to the candid consideration of 

» this “House whether it would be generous or politic to 
makea ‘ scapegoat” of the ‘Union party,” to bear away 
the sins of nullification to the wilderness, in order to con- 
ciliate the disorganizers in South Carolina. Suppose you 
do so on this occasion, what encouragement would an or- 
derly, well-disposed minority in a refractory State have 
to stand up for the dignity of this Government, and the 
execution of its laws in a coming day? Could you expect 
such a minority in a rebellious State to hazard their per- 
sonal liberty, their lives and fortunes, to subject them- 
selves to civil and political disfranchisement, to obloquy 
and reproach, and to peril their all, as the Union party in 
South Carolina have done, in defence of the Union, and 
the institutions of the country? No, sir, you could not 
expect it. They would remind you of the fate of the 
‘< Union party” in South Carolina. I can assure the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, and I assure this House, that 
the duty now imposed on me in relation to this bill, is far 

u from being a pleasant one. H will be remembered that, 
at (he commencement of the session, I asked and obtained 
leave to withdraw from the Military Committee, of which 
I was.a member, -1 did this under an impression that 
possibly it might become the duty of that committee to 
recommend some coercive means to counteract the rash 
measures of the ruling party in the State from which I 
came. Had I remained a member of that committee, I 
could not oppose any proposition that might be deem- 
ed necessary for putting down nullification and its conco- 
mitant measures, without indirectly aiding and abetting 
what E consider a rebellious proceeding, or, at least, a 
proceeding of rebellious tendency; and it was repugnant 
to’ my feelings to assist, as a member of a committce, in 
recommending: to this House any measures or means of 
coercion against the misguided State of South Carolina. 
Iwas unwilling to subject myself to the appearance, or 
to the reproaches even of the nullifiers, of aiding to in- 
flict. blows on the State which I in part represent. The 
public interest and safety did not require that I should 
make that sacrifice of fecling. My place on the commit- 
tee could be. easily, perhaps advantageously, supplied, 
without detriment to the ‘action of this House, or injury 
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feel-myself differently situated.. I am called upon, not 
only-as a-representative. of South Carolina, but as a re- 
presentative of the Ameri¢an. people, to discharge a so- 
lemn and conscientious duty. which cannot be performed 
by a substitute. Here.is.an unpleasant duty to be per- 
formed, which cannot be evaded by referring it to a com- 
mittee of which I am not a member. . The. question pre- 
sents itself to this House, and is. not. to.be blinked by any 
member here unless.he proves recreant to the trust resi: 
posed.in him. I have come to the conclusion, some time ~ 
since, that it is my bounden duty to vote for this. bill, and 
I shall not shrink from the responsibility of doing. so, be 
the consequences to myself what they may. Were I to 
vote against this bill, I should consider myself as giving 
an indirect sanction to nullification, secession, and all the 
absurdities which accompany these political heresies... It 
is impossible, therefore, that I should vote against the bill; 
and to withhold my vote, would be nearly equivalent to 
my negation of the bill. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crayron] has amus- 
ed, or attempted to amuse, the House with a wonderful 
farrago about witches and hobgoblins, signs and wonders 
in the heavens, drumming and fifing, horsemen and ban- 
ners, music and battle, in the air. At last he descended 
from the heavens, and condescended to notice the affairs 
of this lower world. He complained sorely about the ex- 
travagance here, and at the ‘White House”—seemed 
much afflicted at the profuse expenditure of the public 
money, and wound up his chapter of lamentations by a 
commentary on the tyrannical character of President 
Jackson, and something like ‘a bill of exceptions’ to his 
conduct during the late wars with Great Britain and the 
Seminole Indians. He seems alarmed by the recollection 
of the unauthorized conduct, and strong military opera- 
tions of General Jackson against the Spanish posts in Flo- 
rida; his management of Callava and Dominick Hall; and 
has much to say (by way of reproof, if I understood him) 
about General Jackson’s opinions relative to the ‘¢ Hart- 
ford Convention,” and the second section of the rules and 
articles of war. 

Now it isa pity the gentleman did not tell us something 
about his own vote, during the last session, appropriating 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the aqueduct 
of Alexandria, making a canal along the side of a noble, 
navigable river. Iam sorry, too, that he forgot to tell 
us about his votes in favor of a stereotype edition of the 
laws. [Here Mr. Crayton rose, and denied that he had 
given any such vote.] Iwillthen refer the gentleman, 
Mr. Speaker, to the journal of the last session, page 1146, 
where he will find it recorded, that ** Mr. Daniel, in pur- 
suance of instructions from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, moved that the House do now proceed to the consi- 
deration of the bill from the Senate (No. 86) entitled ‘An 
act providing for the publication of a stercotype edition 
of the laws.’ 

**A motion was made by Mr. Foster that the report 
of the committee, and the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the said bill, do lie on the table; and the 
question being put that the House do agree to this mo- 
tion, it was decided in the affirmative: Yeas 74, nays 69.” 

The name of * Augustine S. Clayton” is recorded in 
the negative, against laying the subject on the table, 
which is equivalent to a vote in favor of the bill. 

As to his complaints against the conduct of General 
Jackson, 1 would ask the gentleman from Georgia if he 
was not aware of them before he first gave his aid in-pro- 
moting the General to the presidential chair? Did he not, 
with the fall knowledge of all the objections he now urges 
against General Jackson, assist, a second time, in electing 
him to the high station he now fills? How are we to ac- 
count for his sudden change of opinion in relation to the 


distinguished personage of whom I now speak? [Here 
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Mr. Craxton said, if he could be permitted he would state. 
his reasons.}. Sir, it is not very material.what they.are; I 

shall leave him to answer. these questions to -himself and 

his constituents. I presume he has recently seen some 

new light in the heavens; he has probably heard some 

«drumming and fifing,” notin the air, but in the other 

end of this building... But, Mr. Speaker, it is time to re- 

turn to a more important subject. 

_ I shall vete for the bill now under consideration, sir, 

not for the personal safety of the ** Union party” to which 

i belong, but because I think it is necessary for the inte- 

rest and safety of the whole country. Were I to consult 
only the safety of the Union party in South Carolina, I 

might wish this bill to be rejected. It may, possibly, in- 
crease the anger and hostility of our opponents against us, 

but I am proud to believe that the Union party are, and 

ever will be, governed by far higher and nobler motives 

than any grovelling considerations connected with their 

own personal safety, personal interests, or self-aggran- 

dizement. No, sir, I shall vote for this measure because 

1 think the interest, the honor, and the safety of the Unit- 

ed States demand it. I support it because I think it ne- 

cessary to put down and demolish these political heresies 

and rebellious proceedings which strike at the vitals of 
our constitution, and which, if tolerated, will destroy the ! 
efficiency of our Federal Government for all time to come. 

Tsupport this bill, sir, because I wish to live and die a 

freeman. T have not the presumption to trouble this en- 

lightened body with a dissertation upon nullification: it is 

now a subject well understood even by hackmen and sca- 

vengers; it has become ‘a by-word of reproach.” It has 

lost all its terrors; it has become a topic as stale and dis- 

gusting as it is absurd and ridiculous; its only: fruit has 

been an impotent, tyrannical attempt to enslave, to dis- 

franchise, and degrade the patriotic few who have resist- 

ed it within the limits of South Carolina, and who have 

not bowed the knee” to its wicked or deluded authors. 

But I think, sir, the dominant party in South Carolina 

begin to find that something more than nullification is ne- 

cessary to enable them to make ‘ Helots’ and serfs of 
the Union party. They, therefore, begin to talk of seced- 

ing; of separating South Carolina from the Union; of 
withdrawing our fealty from that Government established 

by the toils of our fathers, and cemented by their blood, | 
and of bestowing it exclusively on the nation of South 

Carolina. {f use this language through no feeling of dis- 
respect or unkindness towards South Carolina: I have noj 
motive to insult her. ¢¢1t is my own, my native Jand;” 

it contains all that is near and dear to me, both living and! 
dead; within its bosom the bones of my ancestors repose; 

upon its soil my family reside; all my property is there; 

I have not removed one dollar’s worth of it from the State; 

there it is, and there it and myself will remain, ‘for weal: 
and for wo,” until the storm passes over, and the peril of 
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the day is atan end. Our opponents will find that even 
secession (should they madly resort to it) will not enable 
them to enslave the Union party. Sir, they will find that, 
although Union men may be annihilated, they never can 
be conquered. But I must drop this strain, lest I be re- 
garded as a nullifier myself. And our time is too limited 
to amplify on any topic. 

I will only make a few remarks about the pretended 
rights of a State tosecede from the Union. I have been 
astonished that some of my worthy friends should eschew 
s nullification” as they would Satan himself, and yet 
tolerate and sanction the pernicious doctrine of ‘ seces- 
sion.” This is, deed, <‘ straining at a gnat, and swal- 
lowing a camel.” Why, sir, secession goes ahead of 
nullification, or, rather, it supersedes and swallows up 
that heresy, as Aaron’s rod and serpents did those of the 
Egyptian magicians. A very little reflection must satisfy 
any unprejudiced mind that secession is altogether in- 
compatible with the existence of this confederacy. It is 
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incompatible with that duty which the American people 
owe to their own interests and safety; and it is utlerly-in 
compatible with the welfare and happiness of the sec 
ing State itself. Sir, the Government of the Unitec 
States is not at liberty to permit a State to withdraw from: 
this Union. If it were possible for such madness to seize 
upon every man, woman, and child, as to desire a separa- 
tion from the rest of the States, you areunder the con- 
stitutional obligation to prevent it. But when the domi- 
nant party of a State has gained its power by fraud and 
misrepresentation, holding forth nullification as a ¢* consti- 
tutional, efficient, peaceable remedy”—and when a very 
large and respectable minority of that State protests 
against secession, and reminds you of your obligations to 
protect republican institutions, you have no sort of dis- 
cretion on the subject. The Federal Government is un- 
der imperative constitutional obligation to guaranty to 
each and every State of this confederacy a republican 
form of Government. ; 

Every body knows that small and weak States, in an 
isolated condition, could not maintain a republican form 
of Government. Should the Federal Government per- 
mit a State to secede, how could the federal head an- 
swer for the kind of Government the seceding State 
might adopt? We must presume, indeed we know, that, 
from absolute necessity, the seceding State would be 
compelled to adopt a more energetic form of Government 
than a republic. She would be forced to adopt a mo- 
narchy, or a despotism of some kind; perhaps a dictator- 
ship, as Poland recently attempted to establish against 
the formidable Power of Russia. 

It has been said elsewhere, and, for aught I know, it 
may be said here, that this obligation of the Federal Go- 
vernment, to preserve to each State a republican form of 
Government, existed no longer than a State chose to re- 
main inthe Union. Now, sir, if this be true, it was use- 
less to require that guaranty from the Federal Govern- 
ment at all. What was the object of those sages who 
framed the constitution, in requiring the Federal Govern- 
ment to guaranty to each State a republican form of 
Government? Was it for the security of the Federal 
Government itself, and the great body of the American 
people? No, sir, it would be absurd to require of them a 
constitutional pledge or guaranty that they would take 
care of their own liberty and welfare, and not commit po- 
litical suicide. But, sir, the object of this guaranty was 
the security of a minority in each State. It was to prevent 
such tyranny as is now practised by the ruling party in 
South Carolina. It was to prevent the dominant party in 
a State (who might obtain their ascendancy by fraud and 
delusion) from changing the republican Government of 
that State into a despotism, and thereby tyrannizing over a 
minority of their fellow-citizens, (as it is now done in my 
unfortunate State, ) and finally ruling the whole with a rod 
ofiron. Butif this noble object (1 mean the preserva- 
tion of our State republics) can be defeated by allowing 
the dominant party ina State to secede, and burst the 
bonds of this happy Union asunder, it was a folly for our 
fathers to have incorporated that provision in the consti- 
tution. Sir, this right of a State to secede at pleasure, 
is something like the right of a servant to obey his master 
until he chooses to rebel. The right of the Federal Go- 
vernment to permit a State to secede, would resemble 
the obligation of a father to instruct and protect and go- 
vernhis children until the youngsters chose to throw off 
his authority, and run away from him. And, sir, as has 
been said on another occasion, and in another place, by 
a distinguished gentleman of this House, {Mr. J. Q. 
Adams,} “The right of a State to secede from this 
Union, would be the right of an inhabitant of a populous 
city to burn his own house.” Yes, sir, the right of a 
State to secede, is your right, or any man’s right, to burn 
his own house in the midst of a populous city, and there- 
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by destroy, perhaps; 
bors. TE eD Met ‘ oe 

_ Sit, if this construction. of the.constitution is to prevail, 
any. State wishing to setup a monarchy,: or form.a fo- 
reign alliance, has only:to declare herself out of the Union 
to eflect her object, ora foreign nation has only to trans- 
port about.ten thousand of her scape-gallows ruffians into 
one of: our small. States, where they can soon become 
naturalized, -Yote. the State out of the Union, involve the 
country..in anarchy and: desolation, and away. goes your 
confederacy and American liberty together. 

-This would be. much easier and cheaper way for a 
foreign nation to destroy united North America, than by 
sending fleets and armies against us. 

.. But, if a State. has a right to secede in time of peace, 
it may have. an ‘additional pretext, perhaps stronger rea- 
sons, for doing so in time of war. And a State which 
may be the key to the whole country, containing within 
her-bosom some of your most powerful fortifications and 
richest arsenals, with a vast proportion of your navy in her 
harbors, may; at. the most perilous moment, declare her- 
self. independent of the confederacy, and secede from 
the. Union, make common cause with the common ene- 
my, turn your own batteries and your own ships of war 
against you, and commit, in the most aggravated manner, 
what the constitution absolutely defines to be treason. 
This is the inevitable tendency of this heresy. Sir, if 
any man can sanction such a hideous, suicidal doctrine as 
this, and then stickle at nullification, I envy not his saga- 
city. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, has been likened to the ‘* Bos- 
ton Port. Bill?—~it has been called the “ Bloody Bill?— 
and.the. vocabulary of Billingsgate has been culled and 
ransacked for abusive epithets to bestow uponit. Are 
its. enemies so foolish as to imagine they can have this 
bill slain by iving it the name of « mad dog?” Sucha 
stratagem might possibly succeed at a barbacue meeting 
in the country, but the artifice is rather too shallow to 
succeed here, 

It is pretended that this bill will invest the President of 
the United States with dangerous powers; that it will 
make him “a Cromwell?—a military despot”—*« an 
armed dictator’—and all that. 

Now, sir, to all this, it isa sufficient answer to say, 
the crisis demands it: the circumstances of the country 
require the passage of this bill; and that similar powers, 
indeed greater powers, have been vested in the predeces- 
sors of President Jackson, on more slight emergencies, 
and that too by the votes of Southern men. Greater pow- 
ers were vested in General Washington and Mr. Jeffer- 
son to suppress the whiskey insurrection in Pennsylvania, 
andto enforce the non-intercourse and embargo laws in 
New England.: I say greater powers. were vested in the 
predecessors of President J ackson, because this bill makes 
the power ofthe present Chief Magistrate contingent up- 
on the aggressive violence of the ruling party in South 
Carolina. It defines and limits those powers of the 
Chief Magistrate which, without this bill, would be lati- 
tudinous, and without end. If the dominant party in 
South Carolina do not use force against the federal off- 
cers. and federal laws, the President will not feel himself 
authorized, under the provisions of this bill, to use force 
against any portion of the citizens of South Carolina, 1 
need not.turn to the cases or descant upon the laws to 
whichI allude. We have heard them quoted and com- 
mented on, over and over again, by some of the ablest 
men in the world in the other House, whose speeches 
haye been published in the newspapers, and are now fa- 
miliar to almost every man in the United States. Every 
body. knows that those powers were called for by Mr. 
Jefferson, and were vested in him by the acts of 1807 
and 1809, to.enforce the non-intercourse and embargo 
laws, and prevent their evasion by the cunning Yankees. 


a. hundred thousand .of his neigh- 


Yes, sir, those laws ‘were called for by Thomas Jefferson, 
whois now: held forth .as: the champion of State rights, 
and the apostle of: nullification itself! 

- Southern: men, I presume, could not see, or at least 
they could not-feel the danger of exercising such powers 
against Yankees. But when it is proposed to. empower 
the President to coerce Southern nullifiers, if they do 
not behave themselves, why then, indeed, it is quite ano- 
ther affair—then the Southern bull gores the Northern 
ox. 

It is said, sir, if we pass the. ‘tariff bill,” there will be: 
no need for this bill. Well, now should there be no need 
for the President to exercise the powers granted by this 
bill, it will be entirely harmless, and its passage can dono 
injury whatever. But what security have you that there 
will be no need for the exercise of the powers granted by 
this bill? Any tariff bill that is now offered embraces, to 
the fullest extent, the ‘protecting principle.” And the 
ruling party in South Carolina have declared, in their: 
‘address to the American people,” that they will be sa- 
tisfied with nothing short of an entire abandonment of that 
principle. The representatives of that party here may 
hope (for they cannot offer you a better guaranty than a 
hope) that their friends at home may be moderate, if the 
“< tariff bill” passes. But they cannot pledge their party, 
nor can they account for what their nullifying convention 
may do, when reassembled on the second Monday in 
March next. I say, therefore, this ‘« enforcing bill,” as its 
enemies call it, ought to pass, whether the tariff bill be- 
comes a law or not. If you pass.‘ Mr. Clay’s bill,” or 
“*Verplanck’s bill,” as they are called, what certainty 
have you that either of those bills would induce the reck- 
less rulers of South Carolina to pause in their mad career? 
Each of those bills recognises the ‘< protecting policy,” 
and retains the ** principle of protection,” unimpaired; 
and when the convention which passed the ordinance of 
nullification is reassembled, they may remind you of their 
“address to the American people,” they may tell you 
that your “tariff bill” does not come up to their requisi- 
tions, and that it is not such a modification of the tariff as 
they, in the plenitude of their sovereignty, had demanded 
of you. General Hamilton himself, the President of the 
convention, if he was here, could give you no positive as- 
surance that the convention would be satisfied with your 
modification of the tariff. Those who raise a political 
storm cannot long control it, and that convention may 
proceed to practical nullification and secession. They 
may declare the Union men traitors, forfeit their lives, and 
confiscate their estates. But, sir, I say again, we do not 
ask the passage of this bil] for the security of our lives and 
property. If we cannot defend ourselves against the per- 
sonal violence of our opponents, let us “< go to the wall.” 
But do not, by your legislation here, censure your friends, 
and sanction the rebellious conduct of your enemies. No, 
sir, give us extermination, if God wills it; but spare us 
from reproach and dishonor. 

But to return once more to the bill before ‘us. Why 
not invest General Jackson with foll and undisputed 
powers to mect any emergency that may arise? Is it pre- 
tended that he is less patriotic, less devoted to his country, 
or more disposed to become a monarch or a despot than 
his predecessor? I believe not. Is there any thing in the 
history of his whole public life to warrant the belief that 
love for himself’ would predominate over his love for his 
country? Not at all; the very reverse is the truth. Has 
he not, again and again, staked his life, his character, and 
his fortune, on the successful issue of his measures for the 
welfare and safety of his country? Did he not, in the late 
war with Great Britain, and the more recent war with the 
Seminole Indians, hazard his life, his fame, his character, 
and property on the success of military operations for the 
defence of our frontier inhabitants, and the safety of the 
country? And has he not, on two recent and memorable 
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occasions, put his political existence in imminent peril to 
save the people from a dangerous bank monopoly on the 
one. hand, and the plundering system of ‘internal im- 
provements” on the other? Sir, I well know that his best 
friends trembled under an apprehension that he had com- 
mitted political suicide. Perhaps there is not another man 
in the world who would have dared to do as much. No 
other man in the United States could have done so much 
for Southern views and Southern interests. And yet he 
has been abandoned and reviled by some Southern men. 
Yes, sir, by certain Southern men who not long ago bel- 
lowed forth praises as loud as the braying of a jack, and 
who swore ‘they went for the old hero, right or wrong.” 
{Vide Senator Miller’s confession to this effect, in his 
speech for the rejection of Mr. Van Buren as minister 
to the Court of Great Britain.) 

Well, now, I should like to know what President Jack- 
son has done to merit the desertion of such devoted, such 
thorough-going, whole-hog friends. What unknown sin 
has he committed? What sacrilege has he perpetrated 
aguinst the interests of the political creed of the South? 
1 know of nothing, except his presumption in offering for 
re-election! ‘* This is the head and front ef kis ofend- 
ing.” 1t was thought by his real friends, and the real 


friends of the country, that the re-election of President 
Jackson, at the present crisis, was important to the pre- 
{t was deemed necessa- 
sy that he should yield his well known predilections for 
retired life, to the good of his country; and General Jack- 


servation of the Federal Union. 


son has never halted, or dallicd, to consult his own case, 
or his own popularity, when the interest and safety of his 
country were at stake. ILe only inquires what his daty is, 


what is required of him by bis country, and he pursues 


it, regardless of all consequences to himself. But I do not 
stand here either as the apologist or the culogist of Gene- 
ral Jackson. Me has his oversights, no doubt, as well as 
all other men; he is not infallible, because he is nota God. 
He is a man, and therefore fiable to err. 


His proclamation has been assailed as the ‘besom of 


destruction” to State rights. It has been denounced as 
the most villanows paper on earth, this bill only excepted. 
Perhaps some of its ‘doctrinal points” are lable to the 
cavil and criticism of metaphysical politicians. 


tions. 


thing. Such men can reason themselves out of reason, 


and out of common sense to boot. General Jackson is not 


one of those hair splitters; he gocs for practical utility. 


He is, as General Washington was, brave, honest, and de- 


void of all mystery and dissimulation, His proclamation 
is of the sume character. It may have minor defects. 
There are spots in the sun, there may be specks on the 
proclamation. But, in the aggregate, it is sound and or- 
thodox. Some ofits reasoning may be liable to criticism, 
but its end and aim are good. lts great objects are the 


overthrow of nullification and secession, the execution of 


the laws, and the preservation of the Union. I believe its 
enemies concede that it is a well written document. Yes, 
sir, it is a noble piece of composition. It is written with 
the light of a sunbeam, and the power of a thunderbolt. 
It has carried dismay into the ranks of the disorganizers, 
in all quarters; and it has blasted nullification like light- 
ning from heaven. 

Sir, I will ouly add, that without an adherence to the 
fundamental principles of this proclamation, this Federal 
Government cannot long exist, and * State rights” them- 
selves will live only asa name. Sir, this proclamation as 
little needs my defence as General Jackson needs my 
eulogy. Llove and esteem Jackson as a brave, honest, 
and patriotic man. Ehonor him as the greatest living 
benefactor of our common country. Tam proud of him 


as a Carolinian and a ‘son of the old Waxhaws? But I 
do not idolize him, and I have no motive to flatter him» I 
have never sought, and I never shall seek office from him, 
either for myself, or for any relative I have upon earth. T 
have no claims upon President Jackson; he is under no 
obligation to me. 
elections because I thought the public good and my duty 
to my country required it of me. 
of his measures and recommendations as I thought to be 
just and right; I have opposed all thatI considered wrong. 
I shall continue to do so to the end of my political life. I 
shall detain the House ne longer. 
ing, nor am I fond of those who do love to talk. 


There is 
not a more pernicious animal in a simple republic as ours 
is, (or should be,) than a politician who deals in abstrac- 
He can refine and mystify upon the constitution 
until he makes it to mean any thing, every thing, and no- 


My feeble aid has been given to his 


I have supported such 


I am not fond of talk- 
It is 
more the province and qualification of old women than 


of men, “full grown men;” and now, when it is so im- 


portant we should act, nething is so injurious to the pub- 


lic interest as long speeches. 


In conclusion, allow me to repeat that you should pass 
this bill, whether the tariff bill pass or not. 1f the tariff 
bill becomes a law, and is satisfactory to the nullifiers, 
this bill, at most, can do no harm. Without it, there is 
no certainty that your revenue laws or officers will be re- 
spected. In short, there will be no security in South 
Carolina, be the fate of the tariff bill what it may. 

Mr. ROOT, of New York, after several preliminary ob- 
servations, and adverting, rather pleasantly, to what had 
fallen from other gentlemen in the course of the debate, 
observed that he rose chiefly to expose some of the anti- 
republican and despotic principles contained in the first 
section of the bill. ‘The first section, he said, provides 
that whenever, in the judgment of the President, it shall 
become impracticable to collect the duties in the ordinary 
way, in any collection district, “by reason of unlawful 
obstructions, combinations, or assemblages of persons,” 
he may “direct that the custom-house for such district be 
established and kept in any sccure place within some port 
or harbor of such district, cither upon land or on board 
any vessel.” Whether the security of the place where 
this newly established custom-house is to be located, ei- 
ther upon ferra firma or upon the wave, is to be deter- 
mined and designated by the President himself, or by 
some subaltern or agent, does not appear by the bill; but, 
at all events, the designation of the place as well as its se- 
curity, and the necessity of such removal and designation, 
are to be determined by the arbitrary will of someone. 
‘That will is the law, and the lawgiver executes the deed. 
Whenever the President shall have formed his judgment, 
no matter upon what evidence, or whether upon any, that 
an unlawful combination to obstruct the due execution of 
the revenue laws dyes exist in any collection district, in 
any part of the United States, not confined to South Caro- 
lina alone, and a ‘secure place” shall have been desig~ 
nated for a floating or stable custom-house, it is made the 
imperative duty of the collector to reside there, and ‘to 
detain all vessels and cargoes arriving within the said dis- 
trict, until the duties imposed on said cargoes by law. be 
paid in cash.” Thus, on the change of location of the 
custom-house under this act, differing from a change 
which may now be made by law by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whenever the safety of the revenue may re- 
quire if, the collector is bound to detain a vessel and 
cargo arriving in any part of that district, and compel the 
payment of cash duties. When, in the opinion of one 
man, there exists in any part of any collection district. of 
the United States an unlawful combination or assemblage 
of persons, to obstruct the due execution of the revenue 
laws, the custom-house must be removed—must be re- 
moved to a ‘* secure place,” and there cash duties must 
be paid. For an offence, or contemplated offence, in any 
part of the district, and that perhaps existing only in the 
imagination of a single individual, the known laws of the 
land are to be changed and made penal, and that penalty 
inflicted upon an innocent victim of its despotic action. 
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“The owner or consignee of a vessel-and cargo arriving in 
‘port intending’ in good faith to pay. the duties as required 
by law, having-their sureties ready to: give. the requisite 
‘bonds,and not being in funds to pay: the cash; is met by 
Ahe collector or hisagent, his vessel and cargo seized with- 
“sattt-processof law, and taken to the * secure place,” and 
‘there detained until the duties imposed upon the cargo be 
paid inecash.” -This penalty, for it is a penalty, not- 
withstanding the interest isto be deducted, to be com- 
pelled to pay im cást When a person is not prepared for 
the unexpected -event—this penalty, said Mr. R.,-is in- 
ficted: upon an innocent person, acting in strict conformity 
to'the known requirements of law, and unconscious of any 
offence against the revenue laws having been perpetrated 
or. contemplated within the district, and wholly unable to 
conjecture-the operations on the mind of the President. 
But this is not all. 1f the owner of the vessel and cargo 
shall:-be unable or unwilling to pay the cash required by 
this arbitrary act, unknawn to the laws; if, in his love of 
liberty:and:the rights of property, he should repose him- 
self upon.the fourth article of the amendments to the con- 
stitution, wherein it is declared, «The right of the peo- 
ple. to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated; and no warrant shall issue but upon pro- 
bable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and parti- 
cularly describing the phice to be searched, and the per- 
sons or. things to be seized;” if he should feel disposed 
to seek redress for this supposed act of lawless violence; 
and.if, in seeking that redress, he should apply to a court 
of competent jurisdiction of that State to which he owes 
a paramount allegiance, and whose protection he has a 
right to-claim; and suppose this to be done without refer- 
ence to the late replevin law of South Carolina, made to 
earry into execution. her nullifying ordinance, but in the 
usual course of practice in such courts, by detinue or re- 
plevin, according to the course of the common law or 
practice of the State courts; and if, in the execution of 
the proper process, it should become necessary for the she- 
riff to call to his aid the power of the county, then follows 
the: tremendous sanction intended to be provided by the 
bill—a sanction no less terrible than a declaration of war, 
and that, too, against “<a free, sovereign, and indepen- 
dent State.” ‘That declaration of war is to be made by 
the President alone, while, by the constitution, the power 
ttto declare war” seems to be the peculiar attribute of 
Congress. l call ita declaration of war, said Mr. R., 
because it provides a military armament in opposition to 
the execution: of. process issued out of State courts. It is 
not the: military force authorized by the constitution, to 
be called:forth  «* to-execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions,” but a mixed 
band of mercenary soldiers and sailors, whose office and 
whose duty it is implicitly to obey the will of a despotic 
commander, - This combined land and naval force is not 
provided to aid in the execution of the laws of the Union, 
but to aid in resisting the judicial authorities of a State, 
Were a judicial decree of a court of the United States to 
be executed, the militia might rightfully be called forth 
to aid ìn its execution. Were some Executive act to be 
done, in case of resistance, the militia might be called 
upon to aid in its enforcement; but here, embattled le- 
gions of mercenary soldiers are to be arrayed to prevent 
the.execution of laws, or the service of the process of 
courts.” "There is no Executive act to be done to the de- 
‘voted vessel and cargo while she lies alongside the dock 
or floating custom-house; there is no act to be done by 
the:collector which requires the action of military power; 
there is no‘action upon the vessel and cargo provided by 
the bill—nothing but detention till the cash duties are 
paid; there is, then, no act to be enforced—~nothing to 
which military force can be applied--to which the bayo- 
net may be pointed; no movement but that of the sherti, 


and- those he*may-have ¢alled to his aid. Against this 
power, this st combination” and ‘assemblage of per- 
sons,” rightfully executing the process of a State court, 
this war is to bewaged, -The sheriff, acting in obedie 
‘ence to the laws of his State, and. the mandate of his 
court, and not knowing of any contravening law, because 
there is none in existence, is fired upon and -slaughtered 
by the minions of despotic powers - 

The subsequent sections of the bill, said- Mr. R., may; 
be well enough; they are mostly of a ‘judicial character. 
The President informed as, at the opening of the session; 
that he had law enough to meet any emergency which 
might grow out of the then existing state of affairs with 
South Carolina. Soon afterwards, her Legislature, in 
order to carry into execution her ordinance of nulifica- 
tion, passed her noted replevin law. This required'some 
counteracting law on the part of the General Govern- 
ment. The succeeding scetions of this bill provide for 
that counteraction. South Carolina planted her judicial 
batteries to repel our fiscal attacks. [tis fit that we em- 
deavor to silence her batteries by a similar armament. 
The committee of this House have reported a bill con- 
taining these provisions as adequate, and the only means 
necessary for the occasion. Whether we pass that bill, 
or the sections of the same character in the bill from the: 
Senate, is quite immaterial; they are substantially tbe- 
same. 

South Carolina, by her ordinance, has declared that 
certain acts of Congress are unconstitutional, and, there- 
fore, null and void. Her statesmen, advocating this: mea- 
sure, are called nullics-—nullifiers; we, too, are-about:to 
declare, by the third section of this bill, that, on the sers 
vice upon the clerk of a State court of a writ of certiorari 
or habeas corpus eum causa, sued out of a circuit court of 
the United States, whether return be made thereto or not, 
the procecdings in the State court are ‘deemed and 
taken to be moved to the said circuit court, and any far- 
ther procecdings, trial, or judgment therein in the State 
court shall be wholly null or void.” Are we then about 
to become nullies~-nullifiers? Here is nullification against 
nullification, to be tried in a judicial combat-—which party 
are the rightful nullifiers? Let your courts pronounce 
their decrees of nullification, and then, ifa military force 
shall be necessary to aid in the execution of their decrees, 
eall it forth. Then, if the President shall require any ad- 
ditional enactment, let it be made; arm him with suffi- 
cient power to perform all the duties required of him by 
the constitution, but give him no unnecessary, no arbr- 
trary anc despote power. F presume he will not exercise 
the power if you give it to him. The olive branch, the 
compromise tariff bill, will probably allay the excited 
feelings of the South. ‘There will be no need, in the opi- 
nion of any one, of waving the bloody flag. 1 would not 
offer despotic power to any man, however mild, how- 
ever dove-like may be his disposition. I never approved 
the conduct of him who offered the crown to the modest 
and blushing Cromwell: Cæsar, too, declined the prof- 
fered honor; it should not have been pressed upon him. 

Mr. R. said it had been attempted, and that from high 
authority, to justify or excuse the despotic features of this 
bill by likening it to the act for the enforcement of the 
embargo, passed in 1867, during the administration of the 
illustrious Jefferson, that apostle of democracy. Had any 
act passed during his administration granting to him des- 
potic powers, and had it been approved by him, as much 
as I loved and venerated that great and good man, I should 
not have approved the deed. I loved the man, but Lloved 
my country more. But the act to enforce the embargo 
was utterly unlike the provisions of the bill. now under 
consideration: that gave to the President the employment 
of the land and naval forces to prevent the escape of ves- 
sels out of the jurisdiction of the courts--a sort of ne 
exeat, requiring something more than. ordinary judiciel 
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process to prevent a departare from its jurisdiction: This | dress the House. He must be blind, indeed, said Mr. F., 
bill provides for seizing the*vessel: and cargo after: it-has| who does not see that there is a fixed and settled dete 

come within the jurisdiction of the courts; that provided | mination, on the raat e of this 
for retaining them within the jurisdiction of the courts, seto pass this bill. It would scarcely be going too 
there to be tried, if offending; according to the known f far to say Tand TROSE in saying so I shall be guilty of no 
rules of Jaw; this provides for the conviction and punish- | irreverence) that this majority ‘‘ would not be persuaded” 


ment of the victim, without trial by either judge or jury | to reject this bill, «even though one rose from the dead.” 
—-without the privilege of confronting his accuser, or | No, sir, the question is already decided; and as sure as the 


bringing witnesses in his defence. 

This bill, said Mr. R., has had several of its sharp points 
knocked off. The Senate has made several amendments 
to it, favorable to liberty and the rights of the citizen, 
since it came from the Executive factory. Still, Mr. 
Speaker, there are offensive provisions yet left in the 
first section. Before I can consent to vote for it, even as 
it is, I must surrender those democratic principles-—that 
sacred love of liberty which I have cherished from my 
early political youth. Shall I sacrifice my better judg-| 
ment at the shrine of despotic power? 
the annals of my political history be blotted wi 


final vote is taken, just so sure the bill on the table will 
become a law of the land. But, Mr. Speaker, it is a duty 
which I owe myself to present my views of this deeply 
interesting subject, and I beg the indulgence of the House 
while I attempt to do ‘so. 

It was my fortune to belong to the committee to which 
the message of the President, suggesting the measures 
now under consideration, wasreferred. Ona carefuland 
deliberate investigation of the various suggestions con- 
tained in the message, I could not give my assent to the 


Never, never let | most prominent of them, and united with a majority of 
th so foul | my associates on the committee in a report which was, 


a stain; never let my children’s cheek be crimsoned by | some time since, submitted to the House. The views pre- 
an invidious finger pointing to the journal of this House, | sented in that report it is now my purpose to defend. 


and saying, ‘There stands recorded your father’s vote, 


surrendering to power the liberties of his country.” Vote| have heard, from the ad 
for that section! No, sir. Such a proposition would have | tion and defence of its details; but they have not though 
caused a blush upon the cheek of federalism--ultra fede- | proper thus to discuss it. 


ralism, in its proudest and most unblushing days. 


Mr. McDUFFIE expressed his desire of being heard | gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
and moved that the House ad- | cause, in the course of his argument, he referred to but 


before the bill should pass, 
journ. 
The House then adjourned, [at about 10 o’clock.] 


Tuunsvay, Fenruary 28. 


Mr. ADAMS moved that the further reading of the re-| ample of gentlemen w 
port made by him from the minority of the Committee on} object to investigate t 


It would have been gratifying to me, Mr. Speaker, to 
vocates of this bill, an examina- 
t 
My colleague, [Mr. Waxy, ] 
who has just taken his seat, reflected somewhat on the 
McDurrie,] be- 
one of the provisions of the bill; and yet my colleague 
was guilty of the very same omission. He is the strenu- 
ous supporter of the whole bill, but did not bestow even a 
passing remark upon only one of its features—the em- 
ployment of the military force. I shall not follow the ex- 
ho have preceded me; it will be my 
he details of the bill, and notice the 


Manufactures be dispensed with, and that it be laid on the | prominent measures which it proposes; and if I cannot 


table, and printed. 


hear reasons in favor of ‘them, 1 will endeavor to show 


Mr. HOFFMAN demanded a division of the question. | some against them, which, if not satisfactory to the House, 


It was divided accordingly. 
‘Lhe motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 
On the question of printing, Mr. HOFFMAN address- 


are entirely satisfactory to myself. 
It is not to be disguised that this is an administration 
measure; it comes to us not only approved, but asked for 


ed the House in opposition to it, and went into a state-| by the Executive; and, therefore, asa friend of the ad- 


ment of facts in relation to the report. He said it had 
never been submitted to the committee in time for its 
action. L purported to be a counter report, or report of 
the minority; but where was any report from the ma- 
jority? It was new to ask a majority to agree to the report 
of a minority which they had never had an opportunity 
even to hear. 


dency of such a practice, if sanctioned by the House. jing, 
He insisted there was nothing, either in the substance or | pegard to South Carolina, 
manner of the paper, which ought to induce the House | any imputation whatever 


to print it. It was neither a report nor counter report, 
but a speech—an argument ofan individual. Mr. H. was 
proceeding to enter on the subject-matter of the paper, 
when Mr. BELL called for the orders of the day. 


REVENUE COLLECTION BILL. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the bill 
further to provide for the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. McDUFFIB rose, and addressed the House in op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. WAYNE, of Georgia, next rose, and spoke at 
great length in support of the bill. 

A motion was then made for a recess till 5 o’clock, and 
carried. 

EVENING SESSION. 


The House resumed the consideration of the revenue 
collection bill. 

Mr. FOSTER, of Georgia, said it was not with the 
vain hope of producing the slightest effect on the de- 


cision of the question now pending, that he rose to ad-. 


ministration, it would have given me great pleasure to 
have been able to yield it my feeble support. But, how- 
ever high my respect for the President and his constitu- 
tional advisers, I cannot sustain their policy at the sacri- 


| fice of my own principles and opinions. I shall- never be 
an oO | so much the partisan or friend of any man as to surrendcr 
Mr. H. dwelt on the mischievous ten-|the honest convictions of my own judgment. In oppos- 


however, the recommendations of the President with 
I take the occasion to disclaim 
on his motives. In the integrity 
of his motives and the purity of his patriotism I have the 
[utmost confidence—quite as much, certainly, as many 
! gentlemen around me who are so zealously sustaining these 
| recommendations. 

I owe it to myself, Mr. Speaker, also to say that I do 
not appear here as the advocate of South Carolina; L do 
not approve her recent measures. Do not imagine, how- 
ever, that I am about to join in those unmeasured cen- 
sures and denunciations which have been so lavishly be- 

f stowed upon her. No, sir; this is a crusade in which I 
ishall be among the last to enlist; itis an enterprise which 
i presents no temptations to my ambition; itis a field in 
| which I shall gather no laurels. Sir, South Carolina. is 
lthe natural ally, the sister of Georgia. Her gallant sons 
fare our neighbors, our brethren, our fellow-sufferers; 
land, while disapproving their acts, E can most truly say 
Ithat «with all their faults I love them still.” i 

i But, Mr. Speaker, I have promised to enter into an in- 
| vestigation of the details of the bil under consideration, 
and F now proceed to the task. 
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- me a 
indulgence allowed by. the:present credit system? Where 
isthe importing: merchant. who will admit it? Whereis 
the one who`would-consent to a- change from. credits-to 
cash duties on. these terms? -Ask the merchant who:re- 
sides in the interior, equidistant froma. Charleston and Sa- 
vannah, and who imports goods to each. of ‘those ports, 
paying the duties in cash, deducting the interest at the 
one, and bonding under. the existing laws, at the other—— 
ask. this importer whether he considers. that: he pays the 
same duties on each of his cargoes, and.what-would. be his 
reply? You know he would tell you there was an essen- 
tial difference. ‘There is an inquiry proposed in .the re- 
port of your Committee on the Judiciary on this. subject, 
the answer to which would put this subject at rest. If 
there be no difference between the credit system: and 
cash payments, allowing a deduction of the interest, why 
do you not abolish credits, and save the Government the: 
immense losses which it is constantly sustaining by the- 
failure of importers and their sureties? Think, too, of 
the great trouble to which you are frequenily subjected, 
in the collection of these custom-house bonds, and then 
tell me whether the present system would be continued 
by Congress, if they could, without serious inconveni- 
ence to the mercantile community, and, indeed, without 
a severe pressure upon the whole country, substitute cash 
payments, with the inconsiderable deduction of six per 
cent. : 

If we needed an additional argument, and one which 
will place this point entirely beyond dispute, the very 
terms in which the proposition is expressed, will furnish 
it. The duties are to be paid in cash, deducting thesin- 
terest. Now, I appeal to the candor of gentlemen, and. 
[wish ‘* the still, small voice” which breathes the response ` 
could be audible--I would ask every intelligent man 
to tell me why this deduction of interest is to be allowed. 
Have you any doubt that this provision is intended for the 
purpose of preserving that very uniformity required by 
the constitution, and thus obviating the constitutional dif- 
ficully? Sir, if the author of this suggestion were asked, 
he would tell you this was the object. 1f, then, this.de. 
duction is not sufficient to equalize the cash and credit 
payments, is not the constitution as plainly violated as 
though no deduction at all was made. j 

Let me now turn the attention of the House to the other 
clause of the constitution to which allusion has been made. 
It is in the ninth scction of the first article, and is in these 
words: ‘No preference shall be given by any regulation 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State over 
those of another.” It will certainly not be necessary:.to 
show that this bill provides a «regulation of revenue; 
and yet this is not more plainly apparent than that, by 
this “regulation,” a very decided preference will be giv- 
en to.those ports where it shall. not prevail, over. those 
where it shall be enforced. Adopt this regulation.in the 
ports of South Carolina, and the languishing commerce of 
Savannah would soon revive and flourish, while the active 
and lucrative trade of Charleston would be effectually de- 
stroyed, and its great wealth and growing prosperity thus 
completely sacrificed, 

The only answer which has been given to these consti- 
tutional objections is, that the provisions of the bill are 
general—applicable to all the States equally, and to none 
unless the execution of the revenue laws is obstructed. 
Sir, this is scarcely a plausible subterfuge. What is the 
proposition? That in case the Jaws are obstructed or resist- 
ed by a force too powerful to be overcome in the ordina- 
ry way, the President may order the removal of the cus- 
tom-houses, and require the payment of the duties in cash: 
Let us simplify the proposition as much as possible.: 1f 
Congress can confer this power upon the President, it 
may unquestionably exercise it itself; and if it can provide 
the proposed remedy for a future contingency, it may 
certainly apply the same remedy if the, emergency had 


The first section. provides, in substance, that when, by 
veason of unlawful combinations or obstructions, it shall 
become impossible to collect the duties on imports in the 
ports. of any. State, the President shall. be authorized to 
remoye the custom-houses to. some secure place, either. 
‘on land or water, and: to direct that the duties on mer- 
chandise imported into such ports shall be paid-in cash, 
deducting the legal interest. Now, sir, although no par- 
ticular: State is designated, yet we all know as well that 
this measure is intended for South Carolina as though she 
were named. in the bill. Indeed, the object. avowed. by 
the President is to countervail the ordinance and legisla- 
tion of South. Carolina. 

The very first suggestion which this proposition must 
present to the mind of every one is, its palpable inequali- 
ty and injustice. It is well known that there are a great 
many merchants in Charleston who have no intention of 
taking the benefit of the late laws of Carolina, for the 
purpose of avoiding the payment of the duties. They 
will continue to import their goods, give their bonds, and 
pay them punctually as heretofore. Would it not then 
be unjust in the extreme, to deprive these men of rights 
and privileges secured to all other citizens of the United 
States? and that, too, in a Government whose boast has 
heen, and ever should be, its equal laws? Sir, this in- 
justice is too obvious, it affords no ground for argument; 
the mere statement amounts to demonstration, and pre- 
sents a striking instance of consigning to a common fate 
those who obey and those who transgress the laws, which 
it is one of the most sacred duties of Government to 
prevent. 

Bat weighty and conclusive as this objection is, it is 
light compared with another. Sir, the requisition of cash 
payments, as contemplated, will, in my humble judgment, 
conflict with two clauses of the constitution. 

Tam aware, Mr. Speaker, that, on the subject of the 
constitutional powers of the Government, T entertain what 
are now regarded old fashioned notions. I carly conceiv- 
ed a strong bias (many gentlemen will, no doubt, con- 
sider ita very unfortunate one) in favor of a rigid con- 
struction of this great charter. “It has been a part of my 
political education, and mature reflection has but confirm- 
ed the lessons of early instruction. Ft may not become 
me to say that I have been “trained up in the way I 
should go,” but there is certainly not much probability of 
my “departing from it.” When, then, I am called upon 
to do any act as a member of this House, L turn to my 
power.of attorney—to this instrument, which has been 
the theme. ofso much eulogy, and the subject of so much 
abuse; and if I cannot find authority there for the act re- 
quired, it is more than Idare to do to yield my assent. 
And. gentlemen must pardon me for reminding them of 
the high responsibility under which they act here—a re- 
sponsibility much more solemn and fearful than that which 
they owe to their constituents. And I beg them to be 
candid with themselves on this occasion, to test the bill 
on which they will soon be called upon to vote, by the 
constitution which they have so solemnly sworn to sup- 
port; and let an unbiassed conscience render an impartial 
judgment, 

Really, Mr. Speaker, had it not been for-the source 
from which some of the suggestions embodied in this bill 
emanated, were it not for the profound wisdom and tran- 
scendent talents of the authors and advocates of these 
propositions, it would he difficult to conceive how there 
could.be two opinions as to their constitutionality, or, ra- 
ther, their. unconstitutionality. Allow me to invite the 
serious attention of gentlemen to the clauses in the con. 
stitation to which [have alluded. ‘The first is, that “all 
duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.” Now, will any gentleman contend, 
does any one believe, that the deduction of six per cent. 
interest for cash payments: would be equivalent to the 
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already occurred. | Suppose, then, that from and after the 
Ist of February, some of the merchants of Charleston 
had availed themselves of the benefit of the nullifying 
laws, and had actually, by the aid of the State courts, 
succeeded in rescuing their goods from the custom-house 
officers without giving them bonds, or paying duties, and 
this: fact is reported by the collector to the Government. 
Here is the case fairly presented—the very state of things 
which you are endeavoring to guard; your laws are nulli- 
fied, their execution resisted by a force too powerful to 
overcome in the ordinary way, and that force acting un- 
der the authority of the State. Now, will any gentleman 
point me to that clause of the constitution which relieves 
you, evenin such extreme cases as these, from the re- 
strictions and prohibitions to which I have referred? Sir, 
there is none. These provisions of the constitution are 
plain and explicit, and cannot be evaded; turn which way 
you will, and they stare you in the face. Gentlemen may, 
indeed, by ingenious and refined distinctions, silence their 
scruples, and persuade themselves into the support of this 
bill—they only deceive themselves. It is utterly vain 
to attempt to reconcile it with the constitution; it is be- 
yond the reach of argument; the contradiction is too plain 
and palpable. Disguise it as you may; resort to all the 
arts of construction, but ‘to this complexion it must come 
at last.” 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the passage of this bill will be an- 
other decep (God grant it may not be a fatal) stab to this 
sacred instrument. And really I had hoped that its al- 
ready mangled body would have protected it from fur- 
ther outrage. The condition to which your repeated at- 
tacks have reduced it, is sufficient, it might be supposed, 
to disarm even its most vindictive enemies. Tet me en- 
treat you, then, to stay the uplifted arm, and withhold, it 
may be, the finishing blow. Sir, had I the power, like 
Mark Antony, ‘I would put a tongue in every wound” 
which your ill-judged legislation has made, to implore 
your forbearance. 

To those around me who have recently evinced so 
much zeal in the cause of the constitution, and affected so 
much anxiety to save it from sacrilegious hands, I parti- 
cularly appeal. 1 especially invoke the aid of an henor- 
able gentleman, (Mr. Vinron, of Ohio,] who, a few even- 
ings ago, in the fervency of his patriotism, was ready to 
see all our rivers running with blood, and this great con- 
federacy converted into one vast slaughter-house, rather 
than have one tittle of the constitution obliterated by 
force, And, sir, had I but a small portion of that power- 
ful and commanding eloquence, which I heard on a re- 


cent occasion,*® in another place, in the anticipation of 


dangers to this sacred instrument, calling on all the 
people to its rescue,” in a tone and manner which 1 can 
never forget, and which filled me with emotions too big 
for utterance--I repeat, sir, did I possess a particle of 
this overpowering eloquence, t would call in Ioud strains, 
not upon “all the people,” but upon these their repre- 
sentatives, in this hour of imminent peril, to come to the 
ald of the constitution, and save it from the danger which 
threatens it, from specious and subtle construction. For 
if it must fall, it matters little whether by the hand of 
violence, or by the unperceived and undermining process 
of ingenious and plausible sophistry. I would, indeed, 
prefer the attack by open violence, because then we could 
see the extent of the danger, and might prepare to en- 
counter it. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the first section of this bill further 
provides that, to enable the collector more effectually to 
exact the payment of cash duties, as proposed, he shall 
seize and detain all vessels and cargoes until the duties 
are paid; and in the event of an attempt to take such 
vessels or cargoes from the possession of the collector by 


` Alluding to the apeceh of Mr, Webster, in the Senate, on this bill- 


any force, combination, or assemblage of individuals, or 
by any process, other than from a court of the United 
States, the President, or such person as he shall empow- 
er for that purpose, may employ such part of the land 
and naval forces, or militia of the United States, as may 
be necessary to prevent the removal of the vessels or 
cargocs from the possession of the officers of the cus- 
toms, &c. 

Sir, that proneness to resist the exercise of all powers 
not delegated to us, of which the House has had some 
evidence, prompted me, when a proposition was made to 
confer power so great, and of such dangerons tendency, 
to consult again the charter under which we act. On ex- 
amining, with great care, I find in the constitution that 
«© Congress shall have power to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasions.” The very object of 
the bill on your table is, to enable the President to ex- 
ecute the laws. Now, I will not say that, in extreme 
cases, when no other means could be available, Congress 
might not, under the power to ‘pass all laws necessary” 
to carry the granted powers into effect, resort to the re- 
gular army and navy; but I will say that the very pro- 
vision for calling forth the militia shows very clearly, 
that, in the view of the framers of the constitution, the 
execution of the laws, if military force should be neces- 
sary, should be left to the militia, the yeomanry of the 
country. Qur ancestors, in their difficulties with the mo- 
ther country, had learned a lesson as to the enforcement 
of laws by the aid of a standing army, from which they 
seem to have profited; and they confided this dangerous 
trust to those who were most deeply interested in a faith- 
ful, but mild execution of the laws--the great body of 
the people. And, upon the legal maxim, that the in- 
clusion of one is the exclusion of all others,” the provi- 
sion for calling forth the militia to execute the laws ex- 
cludes the idea that any other force was contemplated for 
this purpose. ; 

That this was the view of those who were concerned in 
the formation of the constitution, is plainly inferrible, from 
the fact that the first laws passed for the suppression of 
insurrections in 1792 and 1795, were entitled acts ** to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasion,” in 
the very words of the constitutional provision. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I maintain that the present attitude 
of South Carolina docs not furnish such a case as was con- 
templated by the constitution, where the laws were to be 
executed even by the militia. There is no ‘insurrec- 
tion” there, within the meaning of the constitution, nor 
is there such a combination to obstruct the execution of 
the laws” as contemplated by the acts of 1792 and 1795. 
Whatever proceeding is had under the ordinance of 
South Carolina is the act‘of a sovereign State—-it is the ex- 
ercise of sovercign power. Whether this right belongs 
to the State, itis not necessary, for the purpose of this 
argument, to inquire. She claims it, and has exercised it, 
and any act done ander the authority of the State, will be 
protected by the State. ‘Yo attempt, therefore, to re- 
duce individuals, acting under this authority, to obedience 
to your laws, willbe an attempt to coerce the State--it 
will be making war upon the State. And this power, as 
stated in the report of the Judiciary Committee, and as 
all who have read the journals of the Federal Conven- 
tion Know, was several times proposed to be given to 
Congress, but uniformly rejected. But, on this point, I 
shall adhere to the course pursued by the committee. 1 
will not be drawn into a discussion of the right of this 
Government to make war upon one of the States, Far, 
far distant be the day when such an inquiry shall become 
necessary. 

zven admitting, however, for the sake of argument, 
the power in question to exist, I ask the attention of the 
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House to'a few considerations. which should induce Con- 
gress. to forbear the. adoption of the rigid measures pro- 
posed -ia this bill.» And the first and most obvious is; 
that there is not: the slightest necessity for it: The law 
providing for ‘a modification of the tariff, which passed 
this [Louse a few days ago, 
ed the sanction: of the Senate, has relieved us from those 
alarming apprehensions which we have unhappily had 
too. much Treason to indulge, and will soon quiet the agi- 
tations of our: distracted country. Sir, this law was, em- 
~phatically, a measure of compromise; it was so tendered 
on the one side, and received on the other. Itisthe bow 
of peace on the dark and angry clouds which have so 


long lowered, and with such fearful portent, on our South- 
Suffer, then, the troubled elements to be- 


ern horizon. 
come-again calm; and here let us assemble once more 
round the altar of our common country, all hands united, 
all hearts mingled; let the sound of 
forth from this hall, and its happy and healing influence 
extend to the remotest borders of the republic. 

But itis said by my colleague, [Mr. Wayne,) and the 
suggestion has been made by others, that we have no as- 
surance that South Carolina will repeal her ordinance, or 
that she will not nullify the tariff law which we now pass, 
as she has those of 1828 and 1832. Sir, let us be candid 
with ourselves on this occasion. It is indeed possible that 
this may be the case; but does any one believe it will be? 
At the intercession of a sister State, the convention by 
which this ordinance was passed, have been ordered to 
reassemble; and. it is notorious that the object of this re- 
assembling is to suspend the operation of the nullifying 
laws until the close of the next session of Congress. 
This, too, let it be remembered, was done ata time when 
all: hope’of a modification of the tariff by this Congress 
had been nearly extinguished. With these facts before 
us, then, and with the still more striking fact that every 
Senator and Representative in Congress from South Ca- 
rolina has voted for this modification, where is the man 
who can for a moment indulge a serious apprehension 
that that State will attempt to arrest the operation of the 
law? I there be a member of this House who docs really 
entertain such apprehensions, I have some curiosity to 
know him. It will certainly entitle him to a distinction 
which he should not lose the opportunity of acquiring, 
and I will, therefore, pause to see if there be one who 
will make the avowal. [Mr. F. here paused, but no gen- 
tleman rising, he proceeded:] As I expected~-a death- 
like silence! No, sir, there is not an intelligent man here 
or elsewhere, who entertains a reasonable doubt that 
South Carolina will not acquiesce in the compromise 
which has been effected, 

“But, Mr. Speaker, it is further argued that unless we 
pass the bill now on your table, the modification of the 
tariff will have the appearance of concession-~a yielding 
to the demands of South Carolina--that it will seem as 
though the General Government had been bullied into 
measures. At the same time, itis admitted that the com- 
plaints of the South are just, and ought to be redressed. 
Sir, Lhave been more than astonished at the frequent re- 
petition of this objection during this session. What, sir, 
is the legislation of the American Congress to be govern- 
edand regulated by such fastidiousness? How many a 
noble and gallant spirit has met an untimely fate under 
the misguidance of these false notions of honor! refusing 
to make just reparation—to atone for an injury, because 
a challenge had been given! And yet we, to whose hand 
are confided, in an eminent degree, the destinies of fif- 
teen millions of people, are prepared to resign their high 
and important interests--nay, to stake the very existence 
of the ‘Union upon this délusive idea! Sir, how long 
before we shall be able to sink the feelings of the man in 


the noble and elevated and enlarged views of the states-| ever, 


man? 


and which has already receiv 


peace, peace, go 


Gentlemen tell us, however, that, by decisive measures 

on the part of the Federal Government, all opposition 
to its authority will be put down, and the majesty of the 
laws vindicated.” How: soon we forget the teaching of 
history and- experience! What instructive lessons do they 
give us as to the consequences, in national as well as in- 
dividual quarrels, of a course of menace onone hand, and 
defiance. on the- other! -Collisions and violence have 
scarcely ever failed to be the result. - But we are told, 
with a triamphant, if not an unfeeling air, that it will be 
an easy matter to put down. South ‘Carolina; that the 
President has assured us that the laws shall be executed, 
and his character is a sufficient guaranty for the redemp- 
tion of the pledge. All this may be very probable. 
From the accounts we have of popular meetings, andthe 
numerous offers of patriotic volunteers to enlist in this 
glorious enterprise, you haye certainly little cause ‘to 
doubt your success. But how would you enjoy it, when 
purchased at the expense of the blood of your valiant and 
chivalrous Southern brethren? Who would rush madly 
onto crush even what some consider a rebellion, when 
the lives of hundreds of our own countrymen must be the 
cost? Sir, I envy no man his feelings, who can either 
boast of such an anticipated victory, or could exult in the 
bloody achievement. 

Rat do you not run the hazard of provoking the other 
Southern States to take part with South Carolina? Much 
as they disapprove her course, the origin of this contro- 
versy is common to them all; there is an identity of in- 
terest and of oppression, which is rapidly producing an 
identity of feeling. Sir, are not the present indications 
sufficient to warn gentlemen? Do not the unquiet state 
and feverish excitement in many parts of the Southern 
country admonish you of what may follow the first act of 
violence? Sir, once kindle this fire in the South, and 
who shall extinguish it? Excite the resentment and pase 
sions of a gallant and high-spirited people, and who shall 
control them? Raise the tempest, and who shall allay 
it, or calculate ils ravages? Where is the master spi- 
rit that can ‘ride on the whirlwind, and direct the 
storm? What hand shall chain the billows of the rag- 
ing ocean? Believe me, sir, these are not the sugges- 
tions of an excited imagination. Violent and oppressive 
measures in other countries have generally resulted in 
convulsions and civil wara; and beware that you do not: 
make the history of your own a mere transcript from their 
records. 

There are many past occurrences, Mr. Speaker, to 
which it is painful to advert; yet I cannot consent, on 
this account, to waive an advantage which one of that 
character affords. A short retrospect will bring to our 
recollection an event which will fully illustrate the argu- 
ment Lam now endeavoring to urge. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Canson] yesterday referred 
you to the unpleasant controversy which existed: in the 
year 1825, between the General Government and: the 
State of Georgia. ‘That controversy, and many of its at- 
tendant circumstances, are fresh in my recollection. 1 
well remember the unequal contest which, single-handed, ` 
and alone, we waged against this Government. We not 
only derived no aid from our sister States, but public 
opinion throughout the whole of them seemed to be 
against us. ‘This was, indeed, ¢* fearful odds.” It was 
our good fortune, however, in this important crisis, to 
have at the head of our executive councils one of those 
choice spirits who secm designed for great occasions. 
With a firmness that never faltered, and a resolution that 
no cireumstances could shake, he took his stand upon’ the 
ramparts of State sovereignty, and resolutely ‘resisted 
every attempt on the part of the Federal Government. to 
interfere with the just rights of the State. “Finally, how- 
the Executive of the Union ventured to threaten us 
with military power. The effect was instantaneouis, it was 
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fan electric shock; the feeling: h it produced spread 
` from the Potomac tothe Mississippi. Then it was that the 
‘sympathies of our: Carolina brethren, who had-prévidusly 
given us no countenance, were aroused in our behalf, and: 
„every northetn breeze wafted to us the most cheering ds- 
surances that if an attempt should be made to éxecute the 
threat which had been uttered, we should not be left to 
contend alone. against our gigantic adversary. And can 
it be matter of wonder now, that Georgia should manifest 
a deep interest in the fate of South Carolina? Can she 
so soon forget this generous sympathy? No, sir, she can 
never be unmindful of it, nor ungrateful for it. Happily 
the difficulty was adjusted, and the historian has not now 
to record, in letters of blood, the mad experiment. 

But, sir, we have evidence on this point of a still later 
date. What has been the effect of the President’s recent 
proclamation, in which a resort to force was intimated? 
‘What do gentlemen from the South learn from their pri- 
vate letters? - What do the newspapers inform them as 
to the state of feeling which has been thus produced? Is 
it not thus plainly to be foreseen what must be the- restlt 
of an attempt te centrol or subdue one of these States by 
military power? 

But, Mr. Speaker, Lam willing to concede to our adi 
versaries all the advantage in the argument, by the possi 
bility which they allege, that Carolina may not repeal her 
ordinance. ** What, then,” say the gentlemen, “ are not 
the laws to be enforced?” ‘Yo this I answer, that the bill 
reported by the Judiciary Committee, together with the 
laws already enacted, will enable tke civil autherities to 
make the effort. And even if it were certain that they 
‘would fail, it is better that the President should be re- 
duced to the necessity of convening the new Congress to 
devise the means of mecting the exigency, than to pro- 
ceed now to violent measures. Even though the Federal 
Government has the power to crush South Carolina, it 
would be magnanimous to forbear. Be kind and indul- 
gent te her waywardness; give her no cause for further 
provocation; but bring her back, by gentle and conciliat- 
ing means, to tke path of her duty. And who is there 
that would not prefer a triamph, thus peacefully obtained, 
to one gained at the point’of the bayonet? 

Tam free to declare, however, that even if these means 
should not succeed, and there wete-no modification ôf the 
tariff, I would not, either now. or‘liePedfter, resort to mr 
litary force, I would much rather’ présent to a State 
assuming the attitude of South Caroliita,- tlie alternativë 
of submission or secession. I cannot fot acmomeént ‘tolé- 
rate the idea of subjecting one of these States to martial 
law, of governing any part of this great’ confederacy ag 
a conquered province. There is something dShorrent'to 
my feelings in the suggestion of the bare possibility that 
the trial by jury is to be superseded by the sword. In the 
first inaugural address of Mr. Jefferson, the ablest pro- 
duction that ever came from his pen, (the Declaration of 
Independence always excepted,) he expresses the opi- 
nion that ‘ours is the strongest Government on earth.” 
Aud why? ‘* Because,” says he, ¢¢ it is the only Govern- 
ment where, at the call of the law, every man will fly to 
the standard of the law.” Yes, sir, here is your reliance 
for the execution of your laws—it is on your people; and 
to make this reliance sure, your laws must be so framed, 


the suspicion of forgery. I will read but a single sen- 
tence: : 8 
- s¥our Government is in the hands of the people; it: 
has no force but what it derives from them; and your. 
enforcing laws [mark the expression] are dead letters, 
wiren they have ever been driven to resist your measures.” 
‘Sir, I Would that gentlemen may hear and receive this 
as a voice from the tomb of the illustrious dead. 5 
But, Mr. Speaker, I have an argument to urge against 
the main provisions of this bill, which addresses itself par- 
tictilarly to‘those gentlemen who believe in the unconsti- 
tutionality of thie protective system. This bill is intended 
to provide for“ the execution of the existing tariff laws, 


j whether the proposed modification takes place or not; 


which laws-have been declared by nearly all the Southern 
States to bè unconstitutional. This I understood my col- 
leagte [Mi] Wayxx} to admit: if Iam mistaken, he wilt 
correct tne. “" V ; 

[Mr. Warsz said he had expressly admitted the pro- 
tective system to be unconstitutional. ] t 

{am glad that i did not misapprehend my colleague. 
But it is difficult for me to conceive how we can maintain 
that the tariff laws are unconstitutional, and yet provide 
the means for enforcing them. Weare bound by our 
oaths, and by the most sacred of duties, to support ‘the 
cortstitution; and yet we contribute our aid in passing 
laws to violate`itt -Wé are told, however, that these tariff 
laws having been ‘passed according to the forms of the 
constitution, we are bound to provide the means of en- 
forcing them. Sir, 1 am too little of a political casuist to 
lecture on the morality of these principles. This subject 
Ushall leave to gentlemen who are not only more able, 
but more disposed to discuss it. For myself I cannot feel 
these constitutional or moral obligations prompting me to 
aid in the execution of unconstitutional laws. Iam aware, 
sir, that a Southern man acknowledging these obligations, 
and acting accordingly, will receive the commendation 
and applause of those who are interested. If, under the 
influence of these principles, we should aid our tariff 
brethren in carrying their protective laws into execution, 
they would, in turn, complinient us upon our generosity 
and liberal views: ‘They might wëll do so; these compli- 
mentary speeches; iikeall, eters, cost nothing; whatever 
profit is made by them, therefere, is clear gain. There 
is nO:safer investment than that-ef compliments; for there 
isne ¢apital required, and there i$ ne hazard, except that 
oftdosing a character for sincerity; a very trivial conside- 
ration; when-compafed with the profits of the specula- 
tid. - I hope 1 shall*not be considered as exhibiting any 


thing like indifference to; the good opinions of my. politi- 


cal adversaries. Far frotmit.. No man appreciates more 
highly, or-reciprgeates moté ‘cdrdially, their feelings of 
kindness and personal esteem; but T should be unworthy 
of those feelings; tf E were capable of bartering away my 
principles and the’ interests of my constituents, to conci- 
liate them. ` f i 

I come now, Mr. Speaker, to the consideration of that 
part of the bill befure’ you, which provides for removing 
to the United States courts any suit or prosecution com- 
menced in a State court, against a revenue officer, for an 
act done in the discharge of his duty, as prescribed by 
law. That some amendments of the existing laws, in 


and so administered, as to obtain for the Government their;cases of this kind, are necessary, I candidly admit. 


, affection and confidence. 

These are the sentiments, substantially, expressed in an 
extract which I had occasion a short time since to read to 
the House, from a speech of the late distinguished Mr. 
Bayard. Ihave now to ask the attention of gentlemen 
to another extract from the same speech. It will require 
no remark from me to point out its application to the pre- 
Sent crisis: indeed, it isso very appropriate, that L have 
procured the printed volume which contains it, lest, if I 


should quote from memory, I might subject myself to 
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Where an officer is sued in a State court, for an act re- 
quired by a law of the United States, it is a case ‘arising 
under the laws of the United States;” one of the very cases 
to which the judicial power of the United States, under 
the constitution, extends. The exercise of this jurisdic- 
tion, it seems to me, for many reasons, ought to be pro- 
vided for; and that provision is made in the bill reported, 
to this House by the Committee on the Judiciary. But 


It is an. attempt to 


ce it is proposed to extend this provision: to: criminal 


prosecutions, 1 cannot assent to it. 
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bunals:as-unauthorized; and 
the-same time, à 


But does my colleague 
see no difference between measures for national defence 
against forcign Powers, and those for internal govern- 
ment? 'Fhe jaw to which he alludes was passed for the 
purpose of enforcing the embargo, which, if not itself a 
war measure, was of a defensive character, and intended 
to opérate npon England and France, both of which had 
committed serions depredations on our commerce. And is 
it not matter for history, that the discontents of the East- 
em people at these restrictive measures were such, that 
Mr. Jefferson bitnself yielded to their repeal? And yet 
this is the precedent which we are to adopt in confiding 
to the President powers to be exerted in a controversy 
between-the Federal Government and one of the States 
ofthe Union... Sir, I repeat that this is the very cireum- 
stance which gives me the deepest concern. By this act 
yowestablish some most alarming principles, and it is to 
be a standing precedent upon. your statute book. Some 
gentlemen-are the more willing to confer these powers, 
owaccount of their confidence in the individual who is to 
exercise them. Now, I am quite sure that I have as 
much confidence in General Jackson as.1 shall have in any 
one who may succeed him; nor do I apprehend any dan- 
ger to the country from the exercise of these extraordi- 
nary powers by bhim; [do not believe there will be any 
necessity for his exceuting them at all, but they are pow- 
ers which E would vest in no man living. There is not a 
worse rule in legislation than that of framing laws with an 
eye to the individual by whom they are to be executed. 
It were always better to frame. them under the idea that 
they- were to be administered by officers who would abuse 
thei: powers. if they could. Leave as little to official 
discretion:as possible. Who does not perceive the dan- 
ger: toc which the country and its liberties might be ex- 
‘posed: tnder-the administration of some daring and ambi- 
tiotis tyrant, clothed with the authority conferred by this 
bi? And should: sucha one unfortunately reach the 
Exceutive chairj-and desire ‘this authority, he will only} 


cases| have.to. tecur-to_‘é the democratic administration of: Mrs 


Jefferson, and ‘the democratic administration”? of Gens, 
eral Jackson,-and. there are precedents for as much power 
as he can wish. : 

Mr. Speaker, my earliest affections were to the union 
of these States, and my latest aspirations. shall be: for. its 
continuance, ‘and for the preservation of eur present form 
of Government, to be administered. in the spirit and op 
the principles which gave birth to both. It is, therefore, 
that I look with watchful jealousy on any. measure caléus 
lated to change its character. Such. is the. feeling with. 
which 1 regard the bilf you are abont to pass... Its. ter. 
dency is to a military despotism; and improbable asit may 
seem to many, this may be its ultimate termination. 
Should this be the melancholy result, E call this House. to 
witness that, at the first step on this downward march, E 
have not failed to raise a warning voice against it. 
| Mr. DANIEL, of Kentucky, next addressed the House. 
He said that he felt it incumbent on him, although the 
session was so far advanced, and so much publicand private 
business remained yet to be transacted, to express to the 
House his opinion of this bill. It invelved the very princi- 
ples of liberty and of the federal constitution; and, if pass- 
ed, it would, in his judgment, destroy both. It makes war 
and carnage the only means of their support, and shows our: 
Government as a Government to be sustained only by the 
sword. Disguise itas you may by terms, it isa war measure. 
It has a tendency to the most unnatural of all wars--a civil 
war; and it partakes, in no degree, of the spirit of our: 
institutions, and of the age of civilization in which we dive, 
it will be a war not to be prosecuted against a foreign fee; 
not to be prosecuted against the enemies of our country; 
but against one of the confederated members of thiscom-. 
munity, It would be the war of a proud and haughty 
son, who has grown strong and powerful by the nurture 
and protection of his parents, against those parents; and, 
if entercd into, it must necessarily be conducted with 
savage barbarity. ‘This was the position in which the Fe- 
deral Government would be placed, should this aet be~ 
come a part of the iw of the land. Contemplate, said 
Mr. D., the picture of its probable results. Our rivers. 
may be made to flow with the blood of our countrymeny 
our fields may be ravaged, and our homes desolated; innu- 
merable widows and orphans may have to weep the loss 
of husbands and of fathers, and the patriot to deplore 
the change of this happy nation, now the chosen abode. 
of peace and liberty, into a military despotism, when. the 
will of one man shall subvert all berty and contro} all 
law. This bill, he conscientiously thought, would be oa 
disgrace to the statute book; its equal was not to be found 
in the enactments of our nation. Its necessary effect 
would be to break down the judiciary, and concentrate 
end consolidate al] power, as well civil as military, in the 
hands of the Exccutiye. 

Mr. D. observed, in continuation, that, to. show these 
apprehended consequences did not rest on mere asser- 
tion, he would proceed to an examination of the. princis 
ples of this bill more in detail. He would read the first 
section of it, which is as follows: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and Houseof Represental ives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
whenever, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combing- 
tions, or assemblages of persons, it shall become imprac- 
ticable, in the judgment of the President, to cxecute the. 
revenue laws, and collect the duties on imports in the or- 
dinary way, in any collection district, it shall and may-be- 
lawful for the President to direct that the custom-house 
for such district be established and kept in any secure 
place within some port or harbor of such district, either 
upon land or on board any vessel; and, in that case, it 
shall be the duty of the collector to reside at such place, 
and there to detain all vessels and cargoes arriving within 


the said district, until the duties imposed on said cargoes 
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by law, be paid in cash; deducting interest according to 
existing laws; and in such cases it-shall be’ unlawful to 
take'the vessel ot cargo from the custody of the proper 


officer of ‘the customs, unless by process from some court 


of the United Suites; and incase of any attempt other- 
wise to-lake such vessel or cargo by any force, or combi- 
nation, ‘or assemblage of persons.teo great to be overcome 
bythe officers of the customs, it shall and may be lawful for 
the-President-of the United States, or such person or per- 
sons as he shall have empowered for that purpose, to em- 
ploy such part of the land or naval forces, or militia of the 
United States, as may be deemed necessary for the pur- 
pose of preventing the removal of such vessel or cargo, 
and protecting the officers of the customs in retaining the 
custody thereof.” 

What, Mr. D. asked, was to be the ¢omment on this 
extraordinary bill} The first section authorizes the Pre- 
sident to seize, without any previous determination by a 
court of law, the property of citizens or strangers, and 


to withhold itat-his pleasure from the possession of its 
It authorizes him to call 
upon citizens to bear arms in support ofsuch seizure, and 
to place them under the orders of whomsoever he may 
Even more; it enables 
him to call ont the whole armed force of the community, 
and to keep the militia ‘of the United States in the ficld, 
- atiis option, for eighteen months; thus, in fact, convert- 
It could 
scircely be supposed possible that this dictatorial provi- 
sion extended further than he had stated; but they do go 
The power is given to the President of 
transferring this authority to any person he pleases, and 
to warrant any single individual to call out the troops, and 
i This is the exercise of a 
high sovercign power, and ought to be confided to the 
It properly belongs to the pco- 
ple and their representatives; and when authorized to be 
exercised by a single individual, it endangers, and is, in 


legal owners. It does more. 


place’ in command over them. 


ing the whole country into one general camp. 
further. still. 


order them to use the bayonct. 


hands of no individual, 


fact, a-subversion of, the principles of our Government. 


itis a power utterly unknown in all countries possessing 
; The Autocrat of ull the 
Russias possesses no greater power. And even in Prussia, 
which is purely a military monarchy, without any preten- 
sions to government: by a representative body, the King 
could not, with safety, exercise the authority of delegat- 
lt is a dangerous 
power, not only toa Government and a constitution, but 
also to its possessor; for the very sword which he who 
possesses this power places in the hands of others, may 
) Ours is not a Government of 
force, but a Government of laws, founded and depending 
for its existence upon the virtue and intelligence of the 
people, to be sustained hy reason, moderation, and the 
ciple [tis 
not for freemen to be governed by coercion; and herein 


even the semblance of liberty. 


ing such a power to an individual. 


be wiekled against himself. 


principles of compromise on all discordant points. 


consists the distinction between freemen and slaves. 


Whenever it may be thought necessary to govern the 


members of this confederacy by force, the Government, 


as intended for the United States by the famers of the 
constitution, is at an end; for the very act of the employ- 


ment. of force destroys and annihilates the Government, 
and must inevitably produce disunion. 

a> Pradent-men do not act from the impulse of the mo- 
ment--they reflect; or, whether prudent or imprudent; 


they ought to reflect on the probable consequences of 


their actions. How much more requisite is this prudent 
reflection on the part of statesmen and legislators, in 
whose hands the mighty interests of a great community 
arereposed. Mr. D. besought them to look to the con- 
sequences; even supposing: this bill would answer the ef- 
fectof putting down those who contend that the laws in 
respect to the tari! are unconstitutional. Suppose, said 


hie; that you conquer South Carolina, and she becomes al. 
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subjugated province, governed by a proconsalyshe as 
vanquished, you say, and she must submits: bút the 
mission of the vanquished to the victor is -réluetant 
in all ages has been of no long duration. “Yo 
standing army to restrain her unwillingness to bea 
yoke, and to exact compulsory obedience to yourtlawsy 
This, you will admit, will be necessary in the firstinstance, 
or you would never consent topass a bill providing forthe 
employment of an armed force, and for the removal of the 
customhouses from their usual sites, and the location of them 
under the guns of your ships of war and your forts.: But, 
he would ask if this alleged necessity would not;’of it- 
self, forma dangerous pretext, under the arguments of the 
supporters of the bill, for the continuance of anarmed es- 
tablishment. Standing armies have heretofore invariably 
been the ruin ofevery country possessing a particle of free- 
dom. Too much enlightenment pervades the present 
generation, to permit a similar effect with us; but it would 
be well to‘bear in mind, that one of the main. causes: of 
the overthrow of the administration in this country, at the 
close of the last century, was the predilection -ofthe 
elder President Adams for a strengthening of the ener- 
gies of this Government by an increase of the army and 
navy: The lessons of those days.are before our eyes 
now; and let those whom it may concern -profit-by: them: 
A standing army, and the power to- call @ standing army: 
into existence, are one and the same. Mro he 
could go more at length into this point of the subject,.and 
he perhaps ought to do so.. Not that he supposed-that 
the language which he was using, and the reasons which 
he urged, would produce instantaneous conviction to their 
judgments. Indecd, the present measure he considered 
to be a matter not only of reason and judgment, but of 
feeling also; and he was sure that a statement of the plain 
facts, as connected with this bill, would form the. best 
appeal to the sound sense of their constituents. . The 
people of the respective States, those whom they. repre 
sented there, would judge for themselves, and: their 
judgment would be pronounced. Nevertheless, s0,.$0- 
lemn is the occasion, said he, that Lcannot, even atthis 
late period of the session, forbear from trespassing a little 
further on your time. 1 owe a duty to my country and 
to myself, which requires from me a full expression. of my 
views, and, as far as t am able to give it, a development 
a full development of the character of -this bill. ; ips 
There were so many objectionable pointa in-it, that he 
might possibly omit the notice of some. ‘But there.is.one 
which is of too much importance, which is pregnant with 
such grave resulta, that no man in the United States.ought 
to be ignorant of ite ‘The bill gives to the President the 
power not only of the sword, but of the purse. . He re- 
peated what he could wish might ring in. the ears of all 
his fellow-citizens throughout the wide expanse of these 
United States, that the bill gives the power of the sword 
and the purse to the President of the United States... He 
was about to observe that the purse and the sword:sway 
the destinies of nations; but he would stop himself; the 
destinies of nations are in the hands of a gracious: and an 
overruling Providence. Yet he might say, with propric 
ty, that few nations have been found with virtue and. fore 
titude enough to resist the controlling, cneryatng, and 
corrupting influence of money and power... May:dhis land 
be a single and a signal exception to.the.rule which the 
experience of all history has. almost made a general one! 
What was said by one-of the-most exalted men: of anti- 
quity, exalted not merely on account of. great public ser- 
vices, and a long life devoted: to his. country, but. on 
account of civilas well as-military affiirs?) He said that, 
give him soldiers, 4ie-would get money, and give him mo- 
ney, he-would procure soldiers. Cæsar, wilh the legions 
of. Gauls, destroyed.the small portion of hberty which 
had: beei-left to Rome. = 
-There is another point of view in which, as lovers of 


their country, and as the persons to whom, in. so large al. 


degree; its interests are’ entrusted, the members of this 
‘House ought to regard the question before them. A 
doubt might be raised in relation to a’ matter of no small 
‘importance as regards not only our'immediate interests as 
a commercial people, but the attitude in which cireum- 
statices may place: the: United States in regard to our fo- 
reign relations.. We holda conspicuous anda dignified 
rank among the nations of the civilized world, and it is a 
‘subject of ‘deep consideration whether some of the Pow- 
ers with whom we have entered into commercial treaties, 
stipulating for reciprocal advantage, may not deem a pro- 
hibition’ of intercourse. with even a’single port of our 
country, aninfraction of existing treaties. Suppose, for 
instance, the port of Charleston should be invested by a 
blockading'squadron; and Mr. D. supposed the army and 
navy were not to be put in requisition by the bill, unless 
‘there was an intention to employ them; suppose, he said, 
that the harbor is hermetically sealed against the approach 
of domestic or foreign vessels, and that a foreign vesscl 
shall arrive and be seized and detained by one of those 
floating custom-houses; the cargo, perhaps, wholly or in 
part, of perishable commodities; whether or not, would 
there not, even for the detention and delay, be an ostensi- 
ble cause of a claim for compensation? And were they 
not aware that foreign Powers would gladly scize any oc- 
casion, and use any plausible pretexts, for fomenting our 
own unhappy dissensions? Would any gentleman in that 
House rise and say that he did not believe that the dis- 
memberment of this Union would afford pleasure to every 
crowned head in Europe? Noone could do so. Ath were 

_ Aware that the monarehies of the old world had always 
tooked with an eye of jestousy upon the rising prosperity 
of the United States; and now that that prosperity had 
ripened into greatness and glory, there was not one of 
them who woukt not, by intrigue, by money, or, if re- 
quisite, by force, beeome an auxiliary in any design to 
extinguish that beacon of liberty whieh had been justly 
described as the fire at which is kindled the hopes of the 
world. ‘The existence of the United States as a free re- 
public isa living reproach to despots and despotism; and 
our destruction, and, above all, our self-destruction, would 
fill up ‘the cup of their joy. Ought not the members 
of that House, then, to pause and to take a moments 
thought on the mere possibility of adding to the horrors 
of intestine commotion that of foreign war?—war in our 
very bosom, and war abroad? 

‘He begged in this to be understood ag by no means ad- 

mitting the rightof foreign nations to interfere with our 
own internal affairs; and neither could he bring himself 
to: suppose that such interference must necessarily ac- 
crue but he- was contemplating its mere possibility. | 'The 
iden of: coercing x sovereign State: into obedience never 
entered the heads of those sages-and patriots who framed 
the constitution; and the proposition can only be main- 
tained on the most absurd notions of the theory: of our 
Government. | It was proposed in the. convention, in va- 
rious shapes, to give to the General Government the 
direct power to use force in order to compel the acqui- 
escence of the States in the enactments of the Govern- 
ment. The proposition was ejected. Some of the most 
prominent-zmong the great and distinguished men who 
gatin that convention, and even those who were in favor 
of a much stronger Government than the people felt dis- 
posed to have, to instance one of them, General Hamil- 
ton himself, expresaly disclaimed such an idea. 
Speis speech inthe New York convention, when ad- 
verting to the requisitions made on the States by the old 
Congress, under the articles of confederation, General 
Varnilton said: 

seif you make requisitions, and they are not complied 
with, what isto be done? As it has been well observed, 
to coerce the States hasbeen one of the maddest projects 


ever devised. 
fined to a single State. 
pose it wise ‘to hazard a civit war? 
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~ A failure of compliance will never be eon: 
This being the case, can we sup- 
Suppose Massaclit- 


setts or any large State‘sheuld refuse, and Congress 


should 


State 


ther. 


Mr. 


which 
States 


perhaps, a majority against its feceral head. 
nation at war with itself. Can any reasonable man’ be 
well disposed towards a Government which makes war 
and carnage the only means of supporting itself--4 Go- 
vernment which can only exist by the sword? 
such war must involve the innocent with the guilty.” ‘This 
single consideration should be sufficient to dispose every 
peaceable citizen against such a Government.” : 


attempt to compel them, woeld they net Have in- 


fluence to procure assistance, especially from those States 
who are in the same situation: with themselves? 
picture does this idea present to our view?” A complying 


What 


at war with a non-complying State: Congress 


marching the troops of one State into the bosom of ano- 


This State collecting auxiliaries, and forming, 
Here isn 


Every 


D. said it would be perceived, from this extract, 


that the evil intended to be remedied by this alteration of 
the articles of the old confederation, was the necessity 


would exist under them of operating upon the 
as communities, and of effeeting a change in this 


respeet, by providing that the people should be operated 


fon individually, and not the sovereign States. 
the frame of Government as it then existed by the arti- 


cles of 


Under 


confederation, ne instance could be cited of a re- 


sort to force. The sagacious prudence of our fathers 
who achieved our independence, led them to foresee that 
such a course would lead to collision, and, thereby, to a 
disturbance of the peace and harmony of the countrys 
and, finally, to an overthrow of that liberty for whieh 
they had struggled, and suffered, and bled. It was therc- 
fore that the idea of force was always discountenanced, 
although many occasions had been presented for its ex- 


ercise. 


resorte 


This was equally wise and just. Haq they 
d to force, how easy would it have been for the 


mother country to have interfercd, and to have again de- 
luged the colonies with blood, 

There must always be a great degree of danger ina 
conflict on the part of the Federal Government with the 
separate action of a State Government, as such; because 
the latter, as such, possesses the power, the means, anc 
thé right of employing a physical force in support’ of 
what her citizens deem to be the proper exercise of the 
rights whieh have been reserved to the States. No indi- 


was th 


vidual citizen of a State possesses either the right or the | 
power to do this, and hence an individual ean fe acted 
upon through the civil tribunals in a peaceable manner, 
and without disturbance to the community. It cannot be 
denied that the proximate and immediate cause of the 
adoption of the constitution by the States in convention, 
and its subsequent ratification by the States respectively, 


e apprehension, entertained on this very ground, 


of collisions which might shake the stability ofthe Union, 
and endanger its permanence. The constitution was 
adopted for this purpose, and was more an invigoration 


of the 


articles of confederation, than of extension of po- 


litical power to the Federal Government. 


Mr. 


D. said he would now turn to another branch of 


this subject, which was eminently entided to their atten- 


tion. 


It had been advanced by the friends of this bill, 


that it conferred on the President the same powers as the 


acts of 


the 28th February, 1795, and of March 3; 1807, 


which authorized him to call out the militia in eases of in- 
vasion or insurrection. The provision in the act of 1795 
rans in these words: ‘* Whenever the laws of the United 
States are opposed, or the execution. thereof obstructed 


in any 


State, by combinations too powerful to ‘be ‘sup- 


pressed by the ordinary course of jndicial: proceedings, 
then, &c..” the President is empowered to call for the 


militia. 


By the act of March 3, 1807, the President-is 
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authorized to call: forth the army. and navy, in addition to 
the militia, butin that:law, as in the other, it was provided 
that: ‘Call the prerequisites of the law in that respect” 
must have been previously observed. This act was mere- 
ly supplementary to the former one. The courts had 
first to.act, and, if unable to-enforce the authority invest- 
ed. in'them by the laws, then the militia and the army and 
navy were to be called in; but still, in all their actions, 
they were to be subordinate to the civil authorities. 
These two acts of Congress were still in full force and 
effect; and yet the House has been told by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. Warne, ] that the present bill is 
founded upon them, and that they form the precedents 
for its adoption by Congress. Why, surely, said Mr. D., 
if the laws alluded to are the precedents spoken of, and 
he had heard of none other, where was the necessity of 
passing the present bill? It was a work of supererogation. 
But he must ask the gentleman what sort of a precedent 
is that which extends a term of three months to eighteen? 
The former bill expressly limits the term of service of the 
militia,. who may be draughted, to three months, and the 
present one authorizes. the President to embody the mili- 
tia, as a standing army, for eighteen months. Besides, 
let it be understood that the acts of 1795 and 1807 ap- 
ply only to cases of insurrection in a State, and not to the 
action of a State itself, (which can best judge of its own 
rights, ) and this said insurrection alone warrants, or can 
warrant, the armed interposition of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Inthe whole legislation of this country, there is 
no instance of Congress having dared to interfere for the 
purpose of putting downa State, when the State was op- 
posed to the measures of the General Government. It 
was not even attempted in the cases of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Georgia, Maryland, Ohio, and Kentucky. 
It was reserved for the present administration to urge 
forward the legislation of Congress against a State of the 
Union. 

Mr. D. said it might not be amiss here to advert to the 
conduct of the Federal Government on these occasions, 
and. to contrast it with the proceedings of the present 
Executive. Was the conduct of former Executives in 
such cases violent, rash, denunciatory? or was it mild, 
conciliating, and placable? First. In the case of Penn- 
sylvania, the Executive of that State was directed by an 
act of ils Legislature to call out the militia to prevest the 
execution. of a mandate of a court of the United States. 
The then President, instead of asking Congress to clothe 
him with additional. powers; instead of asking for the 


sword and the purse; instead of issuing to the citizens of 


that State a harsh, menacing, and insulting proclamation, 
openeda friendly and amicable correspondence with the 
Executive of the State, and, by the influence of mildness 
and reason, adjusted the point at issue ina satisfactory 
manner. ‘Thus ended a dispute which, by precipitance 
and rashness, might have kindled the Hames of civil war. 
With respect to Massachusetts during the late war, when 
every exertion was necessary, on the part of every pa- 
triot; to sustain the independence of the country, Massa- 
chusetts refused to supply the quota of miida for the 
public defence. This aroused a feeling of independence 
in every. heart. What was the course pursued in rela- 
tion-to her? No military parade was made on the occa- 
sion, and:no threats were used. To speak next of Geor- 
gia, and the well remembered contest between that State 
and the General Government, but a few short years ago, 
during the Jate administration, when the laws and trea- 
ties of the United States were violated by that State. 
The then Executive of the United States, Mr. John 
Q. Adams, who was. invested, by the act of March. 30, 
1842, with the military power to. remove all intruders 
upon Indian Jands, abstained from the exercise of that 
power, because those who had gone upon the Jands in 
yiolation of the act, had done so under the authority of 


the State. . And in submitting to: Congress his vi 
the subject, he threw out a threat that if Georgia 
sisted in-her course, he might be called upon, bythe high... 
obligations of office, to enforce the law. The republican 


party of that day condemned the intimation’ in ‘stroiig 


language; and the following remarks, in reference to it, 
were used by a-distinguished member of Congress from 
Virginia, [Mr. Rivrs.} het 

& In the true spirit of arrogated power, we there’ see 
him, (Mr. Anams,] in a time of profound peace, and when 
there was every reason to expect a speedy extinction of 
all grounds of controversy, heedlessly threatening a sö- 
vereign State of the Union with the military force of the 
nation, of which he is, theoretically at least, the comman- 
der in chief,” i 

Such were the principles then condemned by those who 
were friendly to the election of General Jackson, and 
such are the doctrines that have always been odious to the 
republican party. Whether the approval of these prin- 
ciples by General Jackson will render popular that which 
was heretofore odious, remains yet to be seen. They are 
the principles once reprobated by himself, and in opposi- 
tion to which he was first elected President. He refused 
to execute that law in contravention of the authority of 
the State of Georgia; and when requested, in February, 
1831, by the Senate of the United States, for information 
as to whether the provisions of the act to regulate the 
intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace 
on the frontiers, had been fully complied with, and that, 
if not, the reasons should be assigned for declining to en- 
force them, he replied: 

“The Indians, thus situated, cannot be regarded in 
any other light than as members ofa foreign Government, 
or of that of a State within whose chartered limits they 
reside. If in the former, the ordinary legislation in re- 
lation to them is not warranted by the constitution, which 
was established for the benefit of our own, not of a foreign 
people. If in the latter, then, like other citizens of pec- 
ple resident within the limits of the States, they are: sub= 
ject to their jurisdiction and control. To maintain’ a 
contrary doctrine, and to require the Executive to main- 
tain it by the employment of military force, would be to 
place in his hands a power to make war upon the rights 
of the States and the liberties of the country-~a power 
which should be placed in the hands of no individual.” 

‘This position was contended for by General: Jackson 
from 1801 up to the year 1831. He was the advocate of 
those doctrines, and the principles in which they origi- 
nated; he was the supporter of the reserved rights of the 
States until the publication of an angry and a celebrated 
correspondence between him anda distinguished gentle- 
man, Whose ck vated character it was the desire of himself 
and others to prostrate. In proof of this assertion as to the 
character of General Jackson’s former opinions, Mr. D: 
said he would refer to a letter addressed by him (General 
Jackson) to Dr. William Dickson, of the date of ist Sep- 
tember, 1801, eh, 

t Dear Sir: Through life 1 have held it as a-sacred duty 
I owed to my country and myself, never to'give my sut- 
irage to a candidate for a seat in the Congress of the 
United States, unless 1 was convinced that his political 
sentiments were congenial with those he represented, and 
that he would speak and do the will of- his constituents; 
and being now informed that you are a candidate for the 
honor of representing the citizens of the State of Ten- 
nessee in the representative branch of the Federal Legis- 
lature—believing, as Ido, that any-citizen who does obtain 
the suffrages of the freemen of Tennessee, must be a 
character, the composition of which is virtue, talents, and 
the true whig principles of seventy-six; in short, sir, that 
he must be a republican, and in politics, Hike Czsar’s 
‘wife, not only chaste but unsuspected. 

sePhe tag first component parts of this character I 
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_ Know you to possess; the latter, as to myself, I have ever 

‘thought you did. But, sir, the public mind has been 
lately led to believe that your political sentiments are 
doubtful, and some have held you up as an aristocrat. 
These reasons liave operated with me to call upon you to 
answer the following interrogatories: 

ts First, are you, and have you always been, an ad- 
mirer of the true whig principles of *76? 

“Have you always been an admirer of State authori- 
ties? 

s Are you now, and have you always been, an admirer 
of the constitution of the United States, friendly to its 
administration, agreeably to the true literal meaning of 
the instrument, and banishing the dangerous. doctrine of 
implication? 

‘¢Have you always been, and are you now, opposed to 
standing armies in time of peace? 

‘Are you now, and have you always been, inimical to 
a standing naval armament? 

« Are you now, and have you always been, opposed to | 
foreign political connexions? | 

‘ Are you now, and have you always been, opposed to 
the extension of the Executive patronage? 

‘Have you always been, and are you now, an advocate | 
for freedom of religion, and the freedom of the press? 

‘© Are you now, and have you always been, friendly toj 
economy in the public disbursements, and an enemy to 
the system of loans? 


fit 


was done by Virginia and Kentucky by their resolutions 
in 1798 and 1799, and it produced the desired effect. 
Those who had exercised unconstitutional powers weré 
put down, and the administration of Mr. Jefferson suc- 
ceeded. This wasan appeal to the intelligence and pa- | 
triotism of the nation to correct the evil through. the 
medium of the elective franchise. It prevailed, and al- 
ways will prevail, unless an interest exists in the majority. 
at variance with the rights and interest of the minority. 
When that is the case, it may happen that a sense of jus- 
tice will be too weak to produce a repeal of the uncon- 
stitutional measure. What then? Shall Virginia throw 
herself out of the Union? No. One set of agents em- 
ployed to act in the Federal Government have asserted“ 
their authority and jurisdiction over certain subjects, and 
they insist on their right to do so. Another, acting in the 
States, insist that the agents of the General Government. 
have transcended their authority, engrafted on the con- 
stitution provisions not originally contained in it, and are 
exercising the reserved powers of the State. 1t becomes 
amere dispute among agents; the employers, the mas- 
ters, the real sovereigns, have not decided it. In this 
state of things, shall Virginia submit to be despoiled of 
her sovereignty? Sir, she will not by tame submission 
surrender her-high political character and pre-eminence; 
rather than do this, her Madisons aud Monroes would for- . 
get their years, and mingle again in the political strife; 

her Gilescs would lay aside the crutches of decrepitude; 


« And, lastly, are you a real republican in principle, |and the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hoxaes] would again 


and will you be a republican in practice?” 


hear the keen cutting voice of the Roanoke orator, divid- . 


That letter, it would be seen, showed that he was then ling and separating even unto the joints and marrow. 


avowedly opposed to standing armies in time of peace;| “If fam to understand any Senator as saying that a 
that he was in favor of State authorities and State rights; | State Legislature can nullify and make void an act of Con- 
that he was adverse to tiie extension of Executive patron. | gress, so far as to prevent its operation within its limits, f 
age; that he was friendly to economy in the disbursement dissent from him. The federal constitution, was not re- 
of the public money; that he was an advocate for the free- ceived or adopted by the Legislatures of the States: the 
dom of religion and the freedom of the press; that he} members are not elected for such high purposes. The 


bound by the will of his constituents; and that he had al- 
ways acted with the republican party. These principles 
recommended him to the favor of the American people; 
by the avowal of them he obtained their confidence and 
suppoit. 

In connexion with the agitated question in which Geor- 
gia was a party, Mr. D. observed that it was well known 
in the House that the President was in favor of the repeal 
of the 25th section of the judiciary act, which authorized 
the right ofappeal from the superior courts of the States to 
the Supreme Court ofthe United States; and this, said Mr. 
D. addressing the Chair, you yourself well know. [Mr. 
Pork, of Tennessce, then occupied the chair, in the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Speaker Srevenson.] All the 
members from the State of Tennessee, he [Mr. D.] be- 
lieved, with one or two exceptions, voted for the repeal 
of this section. But there were many more corrobora- 
tive proofs of the President’s opinions on this subject. A 
distinguished Scnator from the very State of which the 
Chief Magistrate is a citizen, expressed the following 
opinion in his place in the Senate in the session of 1830, 
in the course of the great debate on the resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. Foot, of Connecticut: 

« What, then, is to be done, if Congress pass an act 
beyond the limits of its constitutional powers, and it is 
found to operate oppressively, say upon Virginia? { name 
this old leading champion State for the purpose of illus- 
trating my argument more clearly. Shall Virginia sub- 
mit? No; she is oppressed—unconstitutional'y oppressed. 
The General Government. has declared, in all its depart- 
ments, that the act is binding. ‘The Legislature of Vir- 
ginia is of a different opinion. Has she no right to say to 
the General Government we did not give up this power 
which you have exercised? May she not say it is an au- 


| 
held the republican doctrine that the representative was 
thority you have usurped? Such language has been held 


ambition of a few aspiring men might mislead the Legis- 
lature when called on to act suddenly and unexpectedly. 
Let the injured and oppressed State, then, assume its 
highest political attitude--a convention in the State for 
the purpose of deciding whether this great fundamental 
law, which unites and binds the States together, has been 
violated, by Congress having exercised powers reserved 
to the States, and not delegated to the General Govern- 
ment. Ifa false clamor has been raised, this measure 
will put it down. In every State there isa division among 
politicians, and the minority arc only waiting for an op- 
portunity to put the majority in the wrong. ‘The people 
being called on to act in this solemn manner, will put the 
whole intelligence of the community into action, The 
aged, the wise, the experienced, well tried friends of the 
country, will be called into the public service. Such men 
will not lighUy pronounce an act of Congress unconstitu- 
tional and void; but should they, upon full consideration, 
so declare, how will the question then stand? If the 
State possesses the power to act as I have shown, the ne- 
cessary consequence is, that the act of Congress must 
cease to operate in the State, and Congress must ac- 
quiesce by abandoning the power, or obtain an express 
grant from the great source from which all its powers are 
drawn, ‘Fhe General Government have no right to use 
force. It would bea glaring absurdity to suppose that 
the State had the right to judge of the constitutionalily of 
an act of the General Government, and at the same time 
to say that Congress had the right to enforce a submission 
to the act. This would involve a palpable contradic- 
tion. ‘This may be illustrated by reference to the power 
of the Supreme Court in analogous cases. All admit that 
this high tribunal has the right, in a case properly before 
it, and within its jurisdiction, to declare an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, the effect of which is to render the 
act inoperative, not only in one State, but in all. In this case 
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or. obtain, an express grant from. the original source, | In relation to the similar professions of a regard for State 
rights, what was to be looked for?. It was-attempte 
reduce the States of this Union to the condition of mere 
petty corporations, dependent upon, and holding. their 
charter (if he might so express himself) at the will and 
pleasure of the General Government. ‘The proclamation 
of the President has placed the States precisely on. this 
footing; the doctrines promulgated through the medium 
of that unauthorized paper, would, if carried into prac- 
tice, deprive the States of every reserved right, by mak- 
ing the Executive the sole judge and arbiter of the na- 
ture and extent of those rights. 1t makes this Govern- 
ment a consolidated Government--the focus of all power; 
a vortex swallowing up every principle of liberty -and 
sovereignty which it was the intention that the people, in 
their character as members of separate communities, 
should retain. Their liberty and sovereignty were in- 
herent rights. It denies the right of a State to in- 
struct the Scnators by whom it is represented, and the 
immediate constituents of a member of this House to 
instruct him as to the course which it is their wish should 
be pursued on public questions, Jn a word, by divest- 
ing the members of their immediate responsibility to their 
constituents, it destroys the representative character of 
our Government. 

This is in perfect keeping with the monstrous doc- 
trine advanced by a late administration, a doctrine which 
excited such a general and a burning indignation in the 
breasts of our citizens, that the representative should not 
be ‘palsied by the will of his constituents.” But the 
change in the creed of this administration is not more 
marked, striking, and sudden, than as evinced in the 
doctrine laid down and advocated by the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr Warnu.] He said that the principle of 
nullification was a mere metaphysical abstraction; but he 
[Mr. D.] did not conceive it to be one whit more so than 
the novel and ultra-federal doctrine broached by that 
gentleman--that the Government was formed by the peo- 
ple in their aggregate character, and without any refer- 
ence to their political being as members of separate and 
independent communities. ‘The chain of reasoning, by 
which that conclusion had been arrived at by him, [Mr. 
W.J] appeared to be blown away by the very breath with 
which his words were uttered. How could he, who had 
supported the course of Georgia, with respect.to her nul- 
lifying legislation, in utter disregard of the Jaws and-trea- 
ties of the United States, how could he contend that this 
is a Government formed Ly the people in their aggregate 
character? Did he not perceive that this very position 
condemned his own State, and proved his own incon- 
sistency? For, if the Government was formed by the 
people as one whole, what wathorily had the State, even 
in its high sovereign capacity, to disregard treaties and 
an act of Congress? Was the gentleman not aware that 
the principles ‘of this bill would enable the Cherokee In- 
dians to recover and resume the possession of the land 
which Georgia bad taken from them, and parcelled out 
among her citizens, by her acts of legislation, directly in 
the teeth of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and of treaties. made securing to the In- 
dians, under the pledge of the public faith, the peaceable 
occupancy of those lands? Was he prepared thus to 
overwhelm Georgia. in the dismal swamps of ligation, 
and to disturb and perhaps ruin those of his consutucnis 
who were reposing in the quiet enjoyment of the lands to 
which they believe they have.a just right under the legis- 
lation of their own State? Mr D. emphatically declared 
that, by the argument-of the gentleman himself, the bill 
would, in its principles, go to that effect; and the Presi- 
dent would be empowered and called upon, by those 
principles, to enforce them on any occasion which should 
require such enforcement. ‘Phe gentleman from Georg a 


cuted, and. confirmed, also, by the sentiments expressed 
by him in relation to the speech of a distinguished orator, 
statesman, and patriot from the South, who does not now 
participate in the councils of the Federal Legislature. 

The House would understand to whom and to what he 
adverted in saying this. It was scarcely necessary for 
him to.name Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina. The speech 
of that distinguished gentleman. on the debate upon Mr. 
Foor’s resolution, contained precisely the same doctrines 
on the subject of State rights and nullification as those 
comprehended in the speech of the Senator from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Guuxny.] No difference existed between 
them, and he did not sce how any distinction could be 
drawn, The doctrines advocated by Mr. Hayy, as well 
as the mode in which they were advocated, had, at that 
time, met with the approbation of the President, as ex- 
pressed in direct terms in a letter from him to Mr. Hayne. 
The terms employed were as strong as language can af- 
ford. They were to the cffect that the speech contained 
an exposition of the true principles of republicanism, and 
that it should be bound up and placed in his library along: 
with the works of Thomas Jefferson. j i 

Mr, BLL, of Tennessee, here rose in his place, and 
inquired of Mr. Dayana whether he had a personal know- 
ledge of the President's approval of those principles, and 
of his commendation of Mr. Hayae’s speech. 

Before Mr. Dawiee could reply, 

Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, rose with much car- 
nestness, and said, 1, from my personal knowledge, can 
declare that such is the fact. The President expressed 
his approbation of that speech to me, in person. 

Mr. Beun and Mr. Cansos having resumed their seats, 

Mr. DANIEL proceeded, and said, what he knew of 
the President’s opinions on this subject was from docu- 
ments emanating from the President’s own pen; from the 
various statements of gentlemen whose veracity could not 
be impeached, independent of a host of corroborating 
circumstances, 

Mr. D. seid that these nullifying doctrines of South Ca- 
rolina had thus reecived the sanction and advocacy, not 
only of the former Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Wayne, ] butofthe Senator from Tennessee, [Mr.Gruapr.] 
They were approved by the President himself, until, in 
the downward path of his administration, he had thought 
it fitto abandon every principle which had brought him 
into powers. economy, retrenchment, State rights—all 
that had formed the watchword of the party; all had 
vanished into thin air. Tbeir substance, at least, was 
gone, and all that remained of them was a shadow. ‘The 
very. terms had become a by-word, a mockery; and, with 
the federalists, a reproach. As for the expenditures of 
the Government, they have been multiplied in a degree 
far exceeding those of any former administration. In- 
stead of the patronage of the Government having been 
diminished, there has been a rapid increase of appoint- 
ments, at Executive discretion, toa most alarming extent. 
So much may be said for the fulfilment of the professions 
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“had disapproved, in. unmeasured ‘terms; of the doctrines 
of South Carolina, because: that State had, in her high 
-soveréign character, declared the tariff laws of 1828 and 
to. be-unconstitutional, and had solemnly absolved 
itizens from all obedience to them: In this opinion 
heir: unconstitationality, the gentleman from Georgia 
r. Warns]: had, it is well known, fully concurred. 
“gentleman had sworn, as‘all the members of the 
e had: sworn, to ‘support the constitution of the 
pited States; and it-must be left to him to reconcile to 
own conscience the -propriety of voting for a bill to 
ce’ a law which he believes to be unconstitutional; 
to be repugnant to the provisions of the instrament which 
they were all bound by their oaths to stipport. 
“Mr. D. contintred by observing that the arguments of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Buarr,] who 
had, on: the preceding day, addressed the House in fa- 
vor of the bill; were alike dangerous in their tendency, 
and extraordinary in their nature. Although he had dis 
avowed claiming protection from the General Govern- 
“ment for the Union party of his State, he had urged the 
passage of the bill.for that express purpose. The sub- 
stance of his argument was, that protection was necessary 
for the Union party, and that this bill would afford it. 
“Mr. BLAIR, of South Carolina, rose, and said that he 
disclaimed the idea of calling on the General Govern- 
ment for protection in relation to the personal safety of 
the members of the Union party in his State. As it con- 
cerned himself, personally, he did not seek it; but he had 
thought, and he still thought, that something was duc on 
thé ‘part of the Government to the character and the feel- 
ings‘of those who compose the Union party. ‘That was 
owhat' he had meant to convey to the House. 

Mr. DANIEL said that he had not misunderstood the 
gentleman from South Carolina yesterday, and neither 
did he misunderstand him now. He anderstood him to 
ask for a guaranty for the Union party. He[Mr. Brar] 
had said that the members of that party had been treat- 
ed as Helots by the dominant party of South Carolina; 
that the measures of the State rights party were tyranni- 
cal and despotic; and that, therefore, the Union party had 
arightto call upon the Executive and upon Congress to 
guaranty’ to them a republican form of Government. 

Here Mr. BLAIR again rose, and repeated the sub- 
stance of his former explanation, 

Mr. DANIEL continued. It had not been his inten- 
tion to misrepresent the gentleman from South Carolina. 
For many of the members of the Union party he enter- 
tained a very high respect; but the guaranty claimed by 
the minority inthe State of South Carolina, if carried out 
into ‘practice, might, with equal propriety, be claimed on 
the patt of the slaves held in the Southern and Western 
States. This remark was, of course, intended only as an 
illustration of-his argument, and would not be considered 
as involving any disparagement ofa minority of any State 
of this Union. “On the contrary, he was in favor of every 
proper attention being paid to the wishes and feelings of 
a minority. It was, indeed, the very doctrine which he 
was now maintaining: he was contending ‘that the rights 
of a minority ought to be respected and protected; but 
that protection could only be extended according to the 
forms of the constitutions of the States in which those 
composing such minority live. 

The gentleman from South Carolina had also urged, as 
a reason for the guaranty requested, that the convention 
ofthat State, in their ordinance, which was made a part 
of their constitution, had prescribed an oath to be taken 
by its citizens to support that constitution; and had pro- 
vided; ‘in the event of refusal or unwillingness to take the 
oath; that the party refusing was Incompetent to hold of- 
fice wider ite “Anvoathof a similar character, said Mr. 
D. ts administered in every State of this Union. In many 
of the States, even by statute, an oath is required from 
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every person appointed to office, to the effect that he has 
not, and: will not, knowingly, be concerned in a due}; 
either as-a-principal or a second: his refusal to take such 
an oath. disqualifies him for office. There are other oaths 
which are necessary prerequisites. to offices of trust, ho- 
nor, or emolument; and it appeared. to him, that all the 
States. had. not only the. constitutional power, but the: in» 
controvertible right-to. impose them. How, then, could 
the minority, in such a case as that presented, style them- 
selves’ Helots, and complain of a deprivation of their 
rights, on the part of the majority? - The possession and 
the enjoyment of equal rights must necessarily. be ac- 
companied by equal cbligations and equal duties. 

Mr. D. begged to call to the recollection of that gen- 
tema» [Mr. Brain, of South Carolina] his former vio» 
lent denunciations of the tariff as being unconstitutional 
and oppressive; and his declarations on the floor. of that 
hall, that the people of South Carolina never would sub- 
mit to its unjust exactions. lt would be well also to bear 
in mind, that the party to which that gentleman [Mr. 
Buain}] belonged—the Union party—had been the per- 
sons who had first produced the excited feelings in the 
State of South Carolina against the tariff system; and 
those of the other party, who are now in opposition te 
it, had only followed in their wake. And yet, said Mr. 
D., those who make it their boast that they gave birth to 
this intense excitement, are held in favor in the high places 
of the court, while those whom they describe as their 
humble imitators are denounced and reviled as dema- 
gogues, desperadoes, and traitors. 

In many of the leading papers of the South, the late 
Vice President of the United States has been accused of 
lending his friendly aid to build up the present system, 
in consequence of the vote which he gave in favor of the 
tariff bil of 1816; which bill reduced the duties from 
the high war rates downto a standard of revenue then in- 
dispensably necessary to meet the engagements of the 
Government. Many of the distinguished statesmen of 
the South who were, on constitutional grounds, decided- 
ly opposed to a tariff of protection, voted for that bill, 
as requisite for the emergencies of the public service. 
On account of this vote, a grave charge of inconsistency 
has been raised against that eminent individual by many 
of the Union party of his own State, and by many of 
those designing and unprincipled intriguers who are al- 
ways to be found among the minions of power, 

Mr. D. said that he had adverted to this allegation in 
order to show who it really was that had produced this 
fermentation in the South, and who were then endeavor- 
ing—vainly endecvoring, he trasted—to skulk from a re- 
sponsibility which had been imposed upon them by their 
ownacts. Here he would ask the candid mind to say 
what were the facts connected with the bill of 1816. 
What but the spirit of patriotism. could have actuated 
those who supported it, as the means, not only of meet- 
ing the public exigencies, and upholding the public faith, 
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but also of saving many meritorious citizens from. ruin?- 


Manufactories had sprung up during the war; the capital 
of many a deserving man was invested in manufacturing 
undertakings; employment was given to industry, und the 
welfare and the happiness of numerous families depended 
on the mode of adjusting a system which had arisen out 
of events calling into action the spirit of patriotism and 
the love of country. ‘The advocates of that bill were 
uniform and consistent in their course of conduct, and 
the motives by which they were swayed flowed from the 
purest of all sources. They had supported the war on the 
only ground upon which any war can possibly be supported 
at 
the strongest pledge of the sincerity of their opinions 
when they voted for that bill, in order to. maintain the in- 
stitutions which bad emanated from the necessity of en- 
gaging in that war. : 


hat of the sacred right of self-defence; and they gave - 
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Mr. D: said it was a singular incongruity that many of| kind; and the exemption, as one of the attribut 
those who admit ‘the-right of a State to interfere andjvereignty, is now enjoyed by the Government o ; 
arrest thè operation of an unconstitutional law, and to] State in the Union. Unless, therefore, there isa surre 
judge of the mode and manner of redressing it, should, | der of this immunity in the plan oL ihe sonvention, I w i 
strange as it may seem, be opposed to the course which remain with the States, and the anger intimate must 
South Carolina has chalked out for her action. For, if ajbe merely ideat. . z 
State possess at all this power of remedying the evil, by|  ‘* The circumstances which are necessary to produce ; 
protecting her reserved rights, and abiding by the spirit jan alienation of State sovereignty, were discussed in con- 
of the constitution, South Carolina is warranted in her | sidering the article of taxation, and need not be repeated 
proceedings. It has universally been conceded that, here. A recurrence to the principles then established 
prior to the adoption of the federal constitution, the{ will satisfy us that there is no color or pretext that the 
States were, respectively, sovereign and independent;|State Governments would, by the adoption of that plan, 
and in this character sent delegates to a general conven-|be divested of the privilege of paying their debts in their. 
tion--those delegates representing the people as sepa- own way, free from every constraint but that which flows 
rate communities, for the purpose of devising a scheme | from the obligation of good faith. The contracts between 
of Government. Such a plan was devised, so jealously }a nation and individuals are only binding on the consci- 
guarding the sovereignty and independence of the States, [ence of the sovereign, and have no pretensions to com- 
as to leave, as was supposed, nothing to doubt, to impli-|pulsive force. They confer no right of action indepen- 
cation, or. to construction. And, to ‘make assurance | dent of the sovereign will. ‘To what purpose would it be 
doubly sure,” it was submitted for ratification to the peo-|to authorize suits against States for the debts they owe? 
ple of the States, as distinct and separate communities, in [and how could recoveries be enforced? It is evident it 
their high sovereign character. It was to bind the citizens|could not be done without waging war against a contract- 
of those States, only, who should ratify the instrument. jing State; and to ascribe to the federal courts, by mere 
Indeed, it has never been contended that the people of a| implication, and in destruction of a pre-existing right of 
State refusing to ratify it were bound by any obligation the State Governments, a power which must involve such 
to submit to it. For example, suppose that North Caro-|@ consequence, would be altogether forced and. unwar: 
lina and Rhode Island, which were the last States to ra-|rantable.”? Ge cee 
tify it, had refused to do so; would the citizens of those] Here Mr. D. said, Mr. Hamilton had placed the inde- 
two States be bound by the laws of the United States?| pendence of the States upon the broad basis of a distinct 
They would not, Then they bound themselves by their}and independent sovereignty, only to be operated upon 
free and voluntary assent, mutually pledging to each other| by negotiation and by treaties, and not through the fede- 
their faith to maintain the principles therein laid down—| ral tribunals. The « pre-existing right,” to which he re- 
the preservation of the powers expressly delegated to the] fers, is secured by the articles of confederation in the 
Government; to the formation of which Government they | following manner. The second article of that instrument 
had just given their assent. These powers they confided | runs thus: 
to the Congress of the United States, to the Kxecutive,| “Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and. in- 
and to the judiciary; and in all matters which can be pro-| dependence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, 
perly brought before these three branches of the Go-| which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to 
vernment, they possess the right to decide in the last|the United States in Congress assembled.” .. i 
resort. ‘The powers not expressly delegated, are ex-| He would now proceed to show the opinions entertain- 
pressly reserved to the States or the people. These re-|ed by Mr. Madison in confirmation of this doctrine, and 
served rights are, in the same manner, to be protected by | would cite the language used by him in the. 39th number 
the States, in their distinct and sovereign character. Yfjof the Federalist: 
there be no mode for their assertion and protection inde-| «It appears, on one hand, that the constitution is to. be 
pendent of the General Government, there can be no|founded on the assent and ratification of the people of 
reserved rights; for, if the right of judging in the last re-] America, given by deputies elected for the especial pur- 
sort, in respect to them, be given exclusively to the] pose; but, on the other, that the assent and ratification is 
General Government, there would be no reservation, |to be given by the people, not as individuals composing 
The reservation applies as well to the courts of the|one entire nation, but as composing the distinct and inde- 
United States as to the other branches of the Govern- pendent State to which they respectively belong. It is 
ment. to be the assent and ratification of the several States, 

That the National Government was formed by the|derived from the supreme authority in each State, the 
States, Mr. D., said, with a retention, on their part, of authority of the people themselves, The act, therefore, 
theiv independence and sovereignty, he would now pro-jestablishing the constitution, will not be a national but a 
ceed to show by the concurrent testimony of Mr. Hamil-|federal act. Ss 
ton and Mr. Madison, men who figured so conspicuously} “That it will bea federal and nota national act, as these 
in its formation. terms are understood by the objectors, the act of the peo- 

In the 81st number of the Federalist, Mr. Hamilton ple as forming so many independent States, notas form- 
Jays down this position. Mr. D. here quoted General ing one aggregate nation, is obvious from this single con- 
Hamilton’s words as follows: sideration, that it isto result neither from the decision of 

“Though it may rather bea digression from the imme-|a majority of the people of the Union, nor from that of a 
diate subject of this paper, L shall take occasion to men- majority of the States. It must result from the unani- 
tion a supposition which has excited some alarm upon{mous assent of the several States that are parties to it, 
very mistaken grounds. differing no otherwise from the ordinary assent than its 

_ ‘fit has been suggested that an assignment of the pub-/ being expressed, not by the legislative authority, but by 
lie securities of one State to the citizens of another, | that of the people themselves. Were the people regard- 
would enable them to prosecute the State, in the federal jed in this transaction as forming one nation, the will of 
courts, for the amount of those securities—a suggestion | the majority of the whole people of the United States 
which the following considerations prove to be without] would bind the minority in the same manner as the ma- 


foundation. . jority in such State must bind the minority; and the will 
“It is inherent in the nature. of sovereignty not to be 


i à of the majority must be determined either by a compari- 
amenable to the suit of an individual without its consent. 


ens son of the individual votes, or by considering the will of 
This is the general sense and the general practice of man-|the majority of the States as evidence of the will of a 
Vou. TX.--119 
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f the people.of the United States. . Neither of| pact to which ‘the: States are parties; in other words. 
ese rules has been adopted. Each State, in ratifying that the federal powers aré derived from the constitu. 
constitution, is considered asa sovereign body, inde-| tion, and that constitution. is a compact: to. which ‘the 
lent of all others, and only to be bound by its volun-| States are parties.” Reta 
act., In this relation, then, the new constitution wilh, | “Mr. D. said, in continuation, let those who deny the 
stablished, bea federal, and not a national constitu. | constitutionality of the interposition of a State to prevent 
the operation of an unconstitutional law within its limits, 
and who maintain that the federal judiciary is the only 
arbiter in all disputes between the States and the Fede- 
ral Government--let those, he said, read the following 
lucid exposition of this subject from the pen of Mr. Madi- 
son, as contained in the report to which he [Mr D-] had 
before alluded. In discussing the latter part of the third 
resolution of the General Assembly of Virginia, Mr. Madi- 
son says: 

«But the resolution has done more than guard against 
misconstruction, by expressly referring to cases of a de~ 
liberate, palpable, and dangerous nature. It specifies 
the subject of the interposition which it contemplates, to 
be solely that of arresting the progress of the evil of usur- 
pation, and of maintaining the authorities, rights, and 
liberties appertaining to the States as parties to the con- 
stitution. 

«From this view of the resolution, it would seem in- 
conceivable that it could incur any just disapprobation 
from those who, laying aside all momentary impressions, 
and recolfecting the general source and object of the 
federal constitution, shall candidly and accurately inter- 
pret the meaning of the General Assembly. If the deli- 
berate exercise of dangerous powers, palpably withheld 
by the constitution, could not justify the parties to it in 
interposing even so far as to arrest the progress of the 
evi], and, thereby, to preserve the constitution itself, a3 
well as to provide for the safety of the parties to it, there 
would be an end to all relief from usurped power, and g 
direct subversion of the rights specified or recognised 
under all the State constitutions, as well as a plain deniat 
of the fundamental principles on which our independence 
itself was declared. But it is objécted that the judicial 
authority is to be regarded as the sole expositor of the 
constitution in the last resort; and it may be asked for 
what reason the declaration by the General Assembly, 
supposing it to be theoretically true, could be required 
at the present day, and in so solemn a manner. On this 
objection it might be observed, first, that there may be 
instances of usurped power whieh the forms of the con- 
stitution would never draw within the control of the jue 
dicial department: secondly, tbat if the decision of the 
judiciary be raised above the authority of the sovereign 
parties to the constitution, the decisions of the other de- 
partments, not carried by the forms of the constitution 
before the judiciary, must be equally authoritative and 
final with the decision of that department. But the pro- 
per answer to this objection is, that the resolution of the 
General Assembly relates to those great and extraordi- 
nary cases in which all the forms of the constitution may 
prove ineffectual against infractions dangerous to the es- 
sential rights of the parties to it. The resolution sup- 
posés that dangerous- powers, not delegated, may not only 
be usurped and exercised by the other departments, but 
that the judicial department, also, may exercise or sanc- 
tion dangerous powers beyond the grant of the constilu- 
tion; and, consequently, that the ultimate right of the 
parties to the constitution to judge whether the compact 
has been dangerously violated, must extend to violations 
by one delegated authority as well as by another; by the 
judiciary as well as by the executive or the legislative: 
However true, therefore, it may be, that the jedicial de- 
partment is, in all questions submitted to it by the forms 
of the constitution, to decide in the last resort, this resort 
must necessarily be deemed the last in relation to the au- 
thorities of the other departments of the Government; 
not in relation to the rights of the parties to the constitu- 


Again, Mr, Madison says, in the same number: “ But if 
the Government be national; with regard to the operation 
of its powers, it-changes its aspect again, when we con- 
template it in-relation to the.extent of its powers. The 
idea: of ‘a National Government involvesin it not only an 
authority over the individual citizens, but an indefinite 
supremacy over all persons.and things, so far as they are 
“objects of lawful government. Among a people consoli- 
dated. int6 one. nation, this supremacy, if completed, is 
vested inthe National Legislature. Among communities 
united for particular purposes, it is vested partly in the 
general and partly in the municipal Legislatures. In the 
former. case, all local authorities are subordinate te the 
sùpreme; and may be controlled, directed, or abolished 
‘by.it at ‘pleasure. In the latter, the local or municipat 
authorities form distinct and independent portions of the 
supremacy, no more. subject, within their respective 
spheres, tothe general authority, than the general autho- 
rity-is subject to them within its own sphere. In this re- 
lation, then, the proposed Government cannot be deemed 
a national one, since its jurisdiction extends to certain 
enumerated objects only, and leaves to the several States 
oe reriduary and inviolable sovereignty over all other ob- 
Jeet. | 


-Madison further says, in No. 40 of the Federal- 
ist: “Will it be said that the fundamental principles of 
the confederation were not within the purview of the 
convention, and ought not to have been varied? Task, 
what are these principles? Do they require that, in the 
establishment of the constitution, the States should be re- 
garded as distinct and independent sovereigns? They 
are so regarded by the constitution proposed.” : 

Once more. In the same number, he has these expres- 
sive words: ‘* We have seen that, in the new Govern- 
ment,:as-in the old, the general powers are limited; and 
that the States, in all enumerated cases, are left in the 
enjoyment of their sovereign and independent jurisdic- 
tion. 

These passages, Mr. D. said, showed conclusively that 
the States were not, by the adoption of the constitution, 
despoiled of ‘any portion of their sovercignty and inde- 
pendence.: In entering into this compact, they divested 
“themselves. of none of the attributes of sovereignty. The 
great error of many of the republicans of the present 
day. consists in the supposition that the States had vested 
a part of their sovereignty in the General Government; 
whereas, in fact, certain powers only were delegated to 
be exercised by their agents, and subject to be reclaimed 
by the States in their high sovereign character, in the 
mode and manner prescribed by the constitution. He 
had said that the General Government had been formed 
by the States; but he would not rest the truth of this pro- 
position upon his bare and naked assertion. It was so 
declared in the Virginia resolutions of 1798; and he would 
apply to it the language of Mr, Madison, in his report 
upon them. Speaking of the third resolution, Mr. Madi- 
Bon. says: 

SiOn this resolution the committee have bestowed all 

thesattention which its importance merits. ‘They have 

“geannedit not only with a strict, but with a severe eye; 
and: théy feel confident. in pronouncing that, in its just 
and fair-construction, it is unexceptionably true in its 
several positions, as well as constitutional and conclusive 
i its: inferences. f 

“The resolution declares, first, that ‘it views the pow- 
ers of the Federal -Government as resulting from the com- 
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tional compact, from:which the judicial. as well. as the|have now to state our ‘conviction that wi 
other departments: hold-their delegated trusts.. On any jand the South Carolinians right, as to Mr- 
other hypothesis, the delegation of judicial power would faions. A small manuscript book has bee 
annul-the anthority delegating it; and the-concurrence ofj his papers, which, with other articles, contat 
this department with the others, in usurped powers, might] pies, in his own handwriting, that appear to 
subvert. forever, and beyond the possible reach of any the originals of the Kentucky resolutions.” EES eee 
rightful remedy, the very constitution which all were in-| This doctrine is objected to by many worthy and pà- 
slituted: to preserve.” triotic citizens, on the ground that, thereby, one State 

Mr. D. regretted the necessity of reading so long a pas-| would have the power of thwarting the operation of ‘the 
sage to the House, but the reasoning which it contained | remaining twenty-three States of the Union; but he asked 
appeared to him to be so forcible and conclusive, that he| them if the same objection would not possess infinitely 
could not refrain from calling their earnest attention to it.| more force by applying the doctrine to the case of the 
If, then, this constitution wasa compact, the new doctrine { seven judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that it was a compact of the people in their aggregate] being authorized to control and thwart the operations of 
character, would require, for its adoption, the assent of| all the twenty-four States; for such would he the case in 
every individual of the United States; for no man can bej the event of rendering that court the final arbiter of the 
bound hy a compact to which he has not given his assent.| constitutionality of the laws. 

The Kentucky resolutions of 1799 maintain the same| Mr. D. said he had thus shown that nullification was 
‘positions with Virginia, and contend for the same doctrines] not of the growth of South Carolina. It did not owe its 
as the rightful interpretation of the constitution. The| birth to the politicians of that State. The very term by 
Legislature of that State solemnly resolved, which it is designated was selected by Mr. Jefferson him- 

“That the principles and construction contended fori self; Mr. Jefferson was the father of nullification. Vir- 
hy sundry of the State Legislatures, that the General Go.| ginia was a nullifying State; Kentucky was. a nullifying 
vernment is the exclusive judge of the extent of the pow-} State; Georgia was a nullifying State; Pennsylvania was 
ers delegated to it, stop nothing short of despotism, since|a nullifying State; and, indeed, every republican State in 
the discretion of those who administer the Government, | this Union hag, in its turn, recognised and tnaintainéd the 
and. not the constitution, would be the measure of their| doctrine of nullification. The federal party have always 
powers; that the several States who formed that instru-| opposed it. Why was it, then, that South Carolina was 
ment, being sovereign and independent, have the unques-} denounced for maintaining the same doctrine? Was it be- 
tionable right to judge of the infraction; and that a nolli-] cause President Jackson had drawn around him a federal 
fication, by those sovercigntics, of all unauthorized acts| cabinet who are secking to instil their principles into the 
done under color of that instrument, is the rightful| minds of the American people under the popularity of 
remedy.” his name? The same attempt was made formerly by the 

These resolutions were draughted by the sage of Monti-| federal party, and the same use was then made of Gene- 
cello, Thomas Jefferson. ‘The original draught, which is| ral Washingtons name and popularity. ‘The recent pro- 
extant, in his own handwriting, contains these words: clamation contains not only ultra-federal doctrines, but 

t< Whenever the General Government assumes undele-| the very principles of monarchy itself; and the practice 
gated power, its acts are unauthoritative, void, and of nof of the administration appears to be in perfect accordance 
force; that to this compact each State acceded, as a State, | with the principles which it lays down, That instrument 
and isan integral party; that this Government, created by | goes to place the sole and ultimate right of judging of the 
this compact, was not made the exclusive or final judge of| constitationality of the laws, and of the expediency and 
the extent of the powers delegated to itself, since that| mode of their enforcement, in the Executive head. The 
would have made its discretion, and not the constitution, the| monarchy of no country in Europe can go further. Item- 
measure of its powers; -but that, as in all other compacts] bodies the principle contained in the expression of Louis 
among parties having no common judge, each party has|the Fourteenth, who, to a remonstrance made against 
an equal right to judge for itself, as well of infractions as| some public act injurious to the State, replied, “I am the 
of the mode and measure of redress.” State.” The President, in his proclamation, directs a 

Mr. D. said, that this doctrine of nullification originated | sovereign State to retrace its steps; to expunge a part of its 
with Thomas Jefterson, is admitted by one who professes| constitution; and, as he expresses it, ‘fto snatch from its 
to be the ardent admirer of that great man, but who, atj archives the disorganizing edict; meaning, thereby, that 
the same time, opposes nullification--Mr. ‘Thomas Ritchie, | ordinance which, in a convention of the people, had been 
of Richmond, Virginia. In the Richmond Enquirer, ofj declared a portion of the constitution of their State. 
March 13, 1832, this consistent gentleman says: Mr. D. said that, to show a similarity of this measure 

‘CNOLLITICATION=-AN ERROR cornecren.--We have| to some of those attempted by the King of England to- 
come before the public to correct an error into which we| wards the American colonies, and which led to that con- 
have betrayed them. Some of the politicians of South Caro-| dition of affairs that precipitated our revolution; to'show 
fina had maintained the opinion that Mr. Jefferson was|that this was a power only to be claimed by Kings, and 
not only the friend, but the father of the doctrine of nul-| never to be submitted to by a free people, he would read 
lification; and their principal argument was, that he was| them one or two passages concerning a matter bearing a 
the author of the Kentucky reselutions of 1799, as well| striking resemblance to this ukase of the President. 
as those of 1798, and that, in those of 1799, isto be found] On the 11th of February, 1768, the General Assembly 
the memorable passage, that * The several States whojof Massachusetts drew up a circular letter in opposition to 
formed that instrument, being sovereign and independent, | an act of the British Parliament, imposing duties and taxes 
have the unquestionable right to judge of its infractions;{on the American colonies. This circular gave great of- 
and that a nullification, by these sovereigntics, of all un-| fence to his Majesty the King, and he, fort hwith, through 
authorized acts, done under color of that instrument, is! one of his cabinet ministers, Lord Hillsborough, wrote to 
the rightful remedy.’ Bernard, the Royal Governor of Massachusetts, stating 

“We had a great curiosity to ascertain the truth of this! that the proceedings which gave rise to the circular letter 
opinion. We hunted up ‘all the facts that were within! were unfair, contrary to the real sense of the country, and 
our reach; weighed tħem as impartially as we could; and} procured by surprise; and instructing him, ‘fso soon as 
we arrived ata different conclusion from that of the State] the general court is again assembled, to require of the 
right politicians of South Carolina. We expressed our] House of Representatives, in his Majesty’s name, to re- 
opinion in the Enquirer of the 30th September last. Wel|scind the resolution which gave birth to the circular letter 


tave- been 
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Mr, Speaker,. [of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
es, J and.to-declare.their disapprobation of, and 
that rash and hasty proceeding.” - ie 
mig be inapplicable to state here, said Mr. D., 
pipion-of the Massachusetts ‘colonial Legislature on 
troduction: into Boston-ofa. military force to aid-in, 
ure. the colleetion.of, the revenue. On Governor 
ard’s sending-a message, calling for an- appropriation 
count of the- subsistence and quartering of the sol- 
he House ‘of Representatives.‘ Resolved, That the 
lishment of a standing army in this colony, in time of 
‘peace, is an invasion of natural rights; that a standing 
-army isnot: known asa part of the British constitution; 
that sending an’armed force into the colony, under pre- 
tence of assisting the civil authority, is highly dangerous 
„to the people, unprecedented, and unconstitutional.” 
. Now what, he would ask, had been the conduct of the 
President towards South Carolina? He first despatches to 
that State the regular troops, and then issues a proclama- 
tion denouneing those most prominent in the democratic 
“party. of the State as knaves, and the other members of 
that party.as fools. He threatens the people with mili- 
. taryvexecution if they should persist im withholding obe- 
dience to laws which their own Legislature, and they 
themselves, in their sovercign character, as assembled in 
convention, had declared to be unconstitutional. This 
was unjust, unnatural, and unprecedented in this coun- 
Uy. 
“ The message of the President to Congress, at the com 
mencement of the present session, was calculated to allay 
‘all irritation, and obviate al} difficulties; and it would have 
~shad that effect if he could have relied upon it; but, as if 
` fearful that all difficulty should be removed, and peace 
and harmony restored to. the country, the proclamation 
follows. the message in the short space of seven days— 
before the message could possibly have been read through- 
out South Carolina. 

It has been a source of crimination by many, that that 
State should have put herself in an attitude of defence 
against the attacks of the regular army. This was what 

‘every man ought to have expected, self-preservation be- 
ing the first law of nature. On this ground, the very bill 
now before the House had been attempted to be justified 
by its advocates. The sume ground, Mr. D. said, in con- 
tinuation of his argument, was assumed by Lord North to 
justify the Boston port bill. That minister, who had 
moved the repeal of the obnoxious port dutics of 1767, 
with: the exception of the duty on tea, being strongly 
urged by the members in opposition not to retain the con- 
tention when he relinquished the revenue, replied: ‘ Has 
‘Abe repeal-of the stamp act taught. the Americans obedi- 
ence? Has: our lenity inspired them with moderation? 
Cait. be proper, while they deny our legal power to tax 
them, to acquiesce in the argument of illegality, and, by 
the repeal of the whole law, to give up that power? No; 
the properest time to exert our right of taxation is when 
the right is refused. To temporize is to yield; and the 
authority of the mother country, if it is now unsupported, 
will, in reality, be relinquished forever. A total repeal 
caùnot be thought of till America is prostrate at our 
feet.” 

Such were the remarks of Lord North, and of such a 
character have been the remarks of many of those who 
advocate the passage of this bill, and object to the adop- 
tion ofany. conciliatory measures until South Carolina shall 
have:been humbled. This tone of regal insolence, assum- 
ed by Lord: North, was brought down by the spirit of 
freedom which, at that time, animated the bosoms of free- 
men, and taught them.to disdain the threats of royal ven- 
geancé.... Freemen are not to be intimidated by the indig- 
nant:frowns of Executive displeasure, or conquered by 
mercenary soldiers. The-excitement will subside, and 
the people whose interest is the good of the country, will 


-then-decide this all-absorbing question; they will investi- 
-gate the republiean: doctrines of:’98 and 99, and deter- 
mine to what-extent Virginia and Kentucky were nullify- 
ing States, and whether Jefferson, Madison, and even 
Andrew Jackson himself, were not nullifiers, in the strict- 
est sense of the term... To the -people, in whom resides 
all sovereign power—to..the sovereign people of each 
State, let the question be submitted, andJet their decision 
be abided by by all. : 

Mr. D- said that he must be indulged-in. one or two 
parting remarks. The subject before them was. not to 
be dismissed or disposed of lightly or unadvisedly;. it was - 
one of an awful and asvlemn nature. ‘Fhe bill might, in 
its results, and in the consequences which would proba- 
bly follow an enforcement of its enactments, and an esta- 
blshment of its principles, as forming the rule of action of 
the Government of the United States, involve the exist- 
ence of that Government. The Government which. had 
been formed was intended by its founders to last for ages; 
and whenever the principles of compromise which called 
it into being shall be abandoned and forgotten, and the 
principle of forbearance departed from, it must perish 
with them, and be resolved into its original elements. Ft 
was under this deep and painful impression that he invok- 
ed them, by every association that could bind a man to 
his country, to pause, and weigh in their own minds, as 
they would have to answer to those who had reposed the 
most sacred of all trusts in their hands, the consequences 
of passing this bill. - It was not for him to say what those 
consequences would be. . : 

Mr. D. concluded a quarter before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Virginia, after a few remarks, demanded 
the previous question; but withdrewhis motion at the re- 
quest of Mr. CARSON, of North Carolina, who, under a 
promise to renew the motion, made an explanation in re- 
ference to something whieh had been said by Mr. Dan- 
Ikt. He then, according to promise, renewed the motion 
for the previous question. 

Mr. LEWIS moved an adjournment. 

‘The motion was negatived. 

Mr. CLAYTON wished Mr. Craie to withdraw his mo- 
tion for the previous question, to allow him to explain; 
but Mr. CRAIG declining to do so, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said be had an amendment or two to 
offer. He was called to order, as the motion for the 
previous question was not debateable. 

The demand for the previous question was seconded: 
Yeas 103. 

The previous question was then put, as follows: ‘* Shall 
the main question now be put?” 

A call of the House was moved, but negatived. 

The previous question was then carried by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs.. Adams, Chilton: Allan, Heman Allen, 
Anderson, Appleton, Ashley, Banks, N. Barber, Barstow, 
Isaac C. Bates, James Bates, Beardsley, Bell; Bergen, 
James Blair, John Blair, Boon, Bouck, Briggs; Jobn 
Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Bullard, Burd 
Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, E. Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
Corwin, Craig, Crane, Crawford, John Davis, Dearborn, 
Dickson, Doubleday, Draper, Joshua Evans, Edward 
Everett, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Grennell, Thomas H. 
Hall, William Hall, Hiland Hall, Harper, Hawkins, Hies- 
ter, Hodges, Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Morn, Howard, | 
ilubbard, Huntington, Ihrie, Irvin, Isacks, Jarvis, Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, J. Johnson, Kavanagh, Kendall, Ken- 
non, John King, Henry King, Lansing, Leavitt, Le- 
compte, Lyon, Mann, Maxwell, Wm. McCoy, McKen- 
nan, Mercer, Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Polk, Potts, John Reed, 
Edward. C. Reed, Sewall, Smith, Speight, Standifer, 
Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Taylor, Fras. 
Thomas, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tompkins, 
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‘Fracy, Ward; Wardwell, Wayne, Campbell P. White, 
Edward D.° White, Worthington, Young.-—110. . 
NAYS. >=Messrs, Alexander, Robert Alen; Arnold, 
Barnwell, Barringer, Bouldin, Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, 
Clayton, Coke, Connor, Coulter, Creighton, Daniel, Da- 
venport, -W..R.: Davis, Denny; George Evans; -Horace 
Everett, Felder, Gordon, Griffin, Letcher, Lewis, Ma- 
son;- Marshall, Robert McCoy, McIntire, McKay, Milli- 
gan, Newnan, Newton, Nuckells,. Patton, . Plummer, 
Roane, Root, Russel, Wiley Thompson, Verplanck, Wat- 
mough, Wheeler, Elisha Whittlesey, Wickliffe.—44. 

So the House determined that the main question should 
-now be put. 

-The main question was: accordingly put-~‘* Shall the 
bill be ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time?” 
and determined as follows: 

YEAS.--Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, 

Anderson, Appleton,- Asbley, Banks, Noyes Barber, 
Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, James Bates, Beards- 
ley, Bell, Bergen, James Blair, Jobn Blair, Boon, Bouck, 
Briggs, John Brodhead, John C. Brodhead, Bucher, Bul- 
Jard; Cambreleng, Carr, Chandler, Eleutheros Cooke, 
“Bates Cooke, Corwin, Craig, Crane, Crawford, Creigh- 
-ton, John Davis, Dayan, Dearborn, Denny, Dickson, 
Doubleday, Draper, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Ed- 
ward Everett, Horace Everett, Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, 
.Grennell, William Hall, Hiland Hall, Harper, Hawkins, 
Hiester, Hodges, Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Horn, How- 
ard, Hubbard, Huntington, lhric, Irvin, Isacks, Jarvis, 
R. M. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Kavanagh, Kendall, 
Kennon, John King, Henry King, Lansing, Leavitt, Le- 
compte, Letcher, Lyon, Mann, Marshall, Maxwell, Wm. 
McCoy, McIntire, McKay, McKennan, Mercer, Milligan, 
Mitchell, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Newton, Pearce, Pendle- 
ton, Pierson, Pitcher, Polk, Potts, John Reed, Edward 
G. Reed, Russel, Sewall, Slade, Smith, Southard, Speight, 
Standifer, Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, Sutherland, Tay- 
lor, Francis Thomas, Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, 
Tompkins, Tracy, Verplanck, Ward, Wardwell, Wat- 
mough, Wayne, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Campbell P. 
White, Edward D. White, Worthington, Young.--126. 

NAYS .--Messrs.. Alexander, Robert Allen, Archer, 
Arnold, Barnwell, Bouldin, Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, 
Clayton, Coke, Connor, Coulter, Daniel, Davenport, 
Warren R. Davis, Felder, Foster, Gordon, Griffin, Tho- 
mas H. Hall, Lewis, Mason, Robert McCoy, Newnan, 
Nuckolls, Patton, Phimmer, Roane, Root, Wiley Thomp- 
son, Wheeler, Wickliffe. —34. 

Mr. BELL moved that the bill have its third reading 
now. 

Mr. CARSON remonstrated, and proposed to-morrow. 

Mr. LEWIS demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GORDON opposed the third reading at this time, 
on account ofthe absence of many gentlemen who wished 
to record their names against it. He wished, himself, to 
offer some remarks upon the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS, of South Carolina, said he had been anx- 
ious to address the House, and would, if it were the wish 
of the House, occupy about twenty minutes, But he 
could not ask it. Were hea mere demagogue, he would 
wish no greater advantage than to have the bill thus dri- 
-ven through the House. 

Mr. FOSTER moved an adjournment, but withdrew 
his motion. 

Mr, WARD said a few words, proposing a course to be 
adopted. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE said he never had known the pre- 
vious question called on a bill which had never been 
read, cither in the House or in committee. 

Mr. LETCHER remonstratéd against proceeding at 
this time, as the bill was completely in the power of the 
House, and its passage could not be prevented. 

Mr. COULTER hoped those opposed to the bill would 
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commit it into the hands of the -majoritys: 1 
that the bill must pass. 
afew remarks to the House, but he was. not, solicitou 
on the subject, because there was another “way: of-reach- 
ing the public than by speeches in that House. ---:: z 


He should have liked t 


Mr. CARSON. said he should resign the bill. to the 


majority. 


Mr. POLK thought it would be better to delay the 


third reading of the bill until the House was fuller. 


Mr. BOULDIN said there could be no need to post- 


pone, unless those opposed to the bill could be heard. 
He had no other word to say, whether the bill pass to- 
night or to-morrow; it was the same thing to the. part of 
the country he represented; but he ought to be allowed 
to declare their sentiments before it became a law. 


Mr. BEARDSLEY pressed the question to-night: the 


House had no time to hear further debate. 


Mr. CRAIG said he was conscientious in voting for the 


bill; but he should do so without knowing how his con- 
stituents viewed it. 


Mr. LYON thought it would be better to read the 
bill now: and he would, in the morning, move the pre- 
vious question, when all would record their votes. 

Mr. COKE said the indications of the will of the House 
that the bill should pass without hearing the views. of the 
minority were so decided that he should: not: oppose, it: 
but he should prefer delivering his views. ge 

Mr. POLK inquired whether, if the bill should be or- 
dered to the third reading, and then the previous ques- 
tion should be called, the bill would be the first in order 
in the morning. 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. FOSTER moved an adjournment; which was ne- 
gatived without acount. 

The question was at length put on deferring the read- t 
ing of the bill until to-morrow, and decided in the nega- 
tive without a count. ) 

‘The question was thereupon put on reading the, i 
now. 

Mr. BEARDSLEY moved the previous question: and 
it was seconded by a majority of the House, 

Mr. WICKLIFFE inquired whether the SPEAKER 
could recognise the motion for the previous question as 
in order, before the bill had ever been read at all. 

The SPEAKER referred to the journal to prove that 
the billhad been twice read. : 

The CHAIR then inquired whether any member: wish- 
ed the reading of the bill; if they did, it should be 
read. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE again made his question of order, 
and insisted that the previous question could not have 
been in order till the bill had been read through, as the 
House had ordered. 

The CHAIR decided that the bill must first be read. 
It was then read through at the Clerk’s table. 

[It was now one o’clock in the morning. ] cate? 

"The question being propounded on the passage of the 
bill, : 

Mr. BEARDSLEY moved the previous question——it 
was seconded, put, and carried by yeas and nays, as fol- 
lows: Yeas 111, nays 40. 

The House then adjourned at about half past one. 


Frinay, Manca 1. 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. VERPLANCK, under instruction from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, made the following report: 

The Committee of Ways and Means report: That, 
among the subjects referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, atan early period of the session, were. the 
transactions of the Bank of the United States, in relation 
tothe payment of a portion of the public debt; and-the 
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‘inquiry into the 


nagement’ of the institution. 


“postponement, with the consent of the holders, of the pay- 
mënt of five millions of the three per cent. debt, being 
Ow substantially closed: by the surrender to the Govern- 
nent of the certificates ofstock, except for a small amount, 
the whole debt itself having beew liquidated, so far 
-às respects the Government, at an earlier period than it 
igeprobable it would otherwise have been, this question 
ms no longer to present. any important or practicable 


Congress upon it. 

“Phe committee have examined several of the directors 

on this:subject, as: well: as upon other points connected 
“with the management ofthe institution. Their testimony 

is herewith submitted, and the committee specially refer 

to tbe evidence of Mr. Bevan and Mr. Eyre as explana- 

tory of the history and motives of this transaction. 

At is due, however, ta the Government to express the 
opinion, that, in the arrangement made by the bank agent 
in England for the purchase of the three per cent. stock, 
and the detention of the certificates, (which measures 
were ‘afterwards disclaimed by the bank,) the bank ex- 
ceeded its legitimate authority, and that this proceeding 
had ‘no ‘sufficient warrant in the correspondence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The inquiry into the present condition of the bank, the 
general charactér of its business, and the soundness of 
its capital, “is a subject of much greater interest and im- 
portance, since it involves not only the question of the 
safety of the public deposites, but the value of the large 

| amotnt'of stock held by Government, and the still more 
momentous considerations of the soundness of a large por- 
tion of our currency, and the consequent security or inse- 
curity of the domestic exchanges and commerce of the 
country.” 

The President, in his message to Congress at the open- 
ing. of the present session, informed them “that such 
measures as were within the reach of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury bad been taken to enable him to judge whether 
the public: deposites in the Bank of the’ United States 
were entirely safe; but, as his limited power might prove 
insufficient to: that object,” the President recommended 
the subject to Congress, as particularly worthy of their 
investigation. 

Since that period, the report of the agent appointed by 
Government for this examination, has been communicated 
to Congress, and referred to this comnattee. The Com- 
mittee of ‘Ways and Means have also received from the 
divectors of the bank a report on the principal points of 
its Administration and its present state, prepared by the 
exchange committee of the bank, and adopted by the 
board ‘of ‘directors, 

The importance of the statements and results, contain- 
edin that report, induced the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in the course of the examination of the directors 
composing the exchange committee, to require their at- 
testation, under oath, to the facts and statements of that 
paper, as distinguished from its opinions and arguments. 
‘This was done very fully. The same, and other direc- 
tors, (two of whom had heretofore been Government 
directors, one under the present, and one under two for- 
mer administrations, ) in reply to various interrogatories, 
stated, as will be seen in the evidence herewith sab- 
mitted, the means at the command of the board of direc- 
tors, or any: member of it, for distinctly knowing the 
operations-of the several branches, and the character of 
the paper discounted at them, together with their own 
opinion, drawn from these sources, of the general safety 
of such paper. 

` The Committee of Ways and Means have to regret that 
the constant-and daily pressure of the various duties 


present pecuniary and financial state-and 


fhe arrangement made by: the bank. for a temporary. 


object of Inquiry, or to call for or admit any action. of 


‘which have-devolved upon: them, during this short. and 
laborious: ‘session; did not: permit'a more full examina- 
tion of the concerns: ofthe institution. If, however, 
in the entire absence of:any evidence calculated to re- 
fate, “or; in any way; impeach, that which is before 
the committee, the statements and opinions of the trea- 
sury agent, selected by the treasury to examine the con- 
dition of the bank; those of several of the present direc- 
tors, men of character and intelligence, long conversant 
with accounts and banking business; the official returns 
of the bank itself, and the report of its:principal com- 
mittee, attested to under oath; if all these can be relied 
upon, as furnishing satisfactory information: on the pre- 
sent state and pecuniary means of the institution, the fol- 
lowing results will appear: : 

First. The directors of the bank at Philadelphia receive 
from the boards of their branches frequent, regular, 
and minute returns of the paper discounted by them. 
‘These returns, together with the separate correspondence 
of the cashiers of the several branches, afford such infor- 
mation of all the business of those branches as to enable 
the board of the mother bank, or any single director who 
may wish to inquire into it, to ascertain the character of 
the business of those branches: as, for instance, whether 
the mass of paper discounted be founded on ordinary 
commercial transactions, and to be paid from their pro- 
ceeds when at maturity, or whether any considerable pro- 
portion of it consists of what is called accommodation pa- 
per, regularly renewed. ‘They can know, in like manner, 
whether the domestic bills of exchange, purchased at the 
branches, arise out of business transactions, and to be paid 
when at maturity, or whether they are mere accommoda- 
tion paper in another form, to be repeatedly renewed by 
drawing and redrawing between distant offices. 

Second. These returns, together with the reports of the 
boards of the several branches, upon whose character and 
judgment they place great reliance, form the ground 
upon which the directors have stated, under oath, their 
full confidence that the mass of paper discounted by the 
bank and its branches, and detailed as active debt in 
their statement, is safe. On this, they believe, no serious 
loss need be apprehended. The dishonored paper held 
by the bank is stated to be returned as doubtful or sus- 
pended paper, and to be estimated not at its nominal but 
atits presumed actual value. The real estate of the bank is, 
in ike manner, valued, not at cost, but on estimates found- 
ed on frequently renewed appraisals of the probable mar- 
ket value. They depose that, to the best of their. know- 
ledge and belief, the whole amount, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, ifany, of domestic bills of exchange purchased 
by the bank and its offices, is regular business paper, 
founded upon the agricultural exports and commercial 
imports of the country; and that by far the greatest por- 
tion (probably nine-tenths) of the notes discounted is of 
the same character. They also assert, with. much: con 
fidence, that most of their accommodation notes are -well 
secured, and form, in fact, the safest ‘investment of the 
bank. 

The inguiries respecting the amount of accommodation 
paper were made to ascertain the character of the gene- 
ral business transactions of the bank; and not because the 
committce believed that accommodation paper, discount- 
ed toa great extent, would necessarily endanger the soli- 
dity of any moneyed institution. Such paper may fre- 
quently be as safe, and such loans as useful, as any. But 
it is certain that, when moneyed institutions are in a hol- 
low and unsound state, it commonly arises from the capi- 
tal having been invested in doubtful paper of this descrip- 
tion. ‘The very fact, therefore, of the discounts of a bank 
being principally applied to the ordinary. business paper 
of an active commercial community, will show, that, al- 
lowing for only ordinary judgment and integrity in the 
selection of such paper, nothing short of some general 
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Third, in’ general corroboration of their statements ‘on 
this point, ag welas of their opinions of the security of 
the bank debt, the directors appeal—1. To the fact of the 
great fluctuation of the exchange business, at the same 
points, at different periods, corresponding with the pe- 
rods of the shipments of agricultural produce in the 
West; as, for instance, at Nashville, within three months 
iir 4831; from $366,000 to $1,062,000. And again, at 
the same place, in 1832, within about a half a year, 
from $2,760,000 down to $503,000. 2. That of the easy 
reduction, during the last year, of about one-eighth of the 
whole amount of the bank debt throughout the Union, 
and specially to the amount reduced in the Western offi- 
ces. 3d. To the very small amount of losses which have 
occurred for some time past in those offices, and to the fa- 
cility with which, in addition to the aggregate reduction 
of loans there, a very considerable proportion of the local 
debt, on promissory notes, has been converted into the 
more secure and manageable form of domestic bills of 
exchange. 

If these statements, and this evidence, can be relied 
upon, the available and secure resources of the bank 
amounted, on the 1st of January last, to eighty. million 
eight hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars, whilst all 
the claims against it, for bills, debts, and deposites, in- 
cluding those of the Government, and for the redemption 
of the public debt, were but $37,800,000, leaving about 
forty-three millions as a guaranty to the nation against 
any losses. Yor as the whole amount of debts, bills, and 
deposites, must be paid before the stockholders, the 
whole capital and the surplus must be considered as a 
pledge for the debts due to individuals and the Govern- 
ment. As the capital consists of thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars, it would appear, from this statement, that the bank 
had earned, and then possessed, a surplus of twenty-two 
per cent. above the amount of its capital. Whether that 
surplus could or could not be realized at a final winding 
up of the bank, is a subject only interesting to the buyers, 
sellers, and holders of stock. The single point of view 
in which it is important to the nation, is in regard to its 
bearing on the healthy state of the bank, and the conse- 
quent safety of the public deposites, and the sound state 
of the currency. For these objects, it is sufficient to in- 
quire whether this surplus does or does not afford a suf- 
ficient guaranty that the original capital of $35,000,000 
is unimpaired. 

The whole amount of bills and paper held by the bank 
on the Ist of January last was $61,695,000; of which 
$8,246,000 is stated to be the local debt of the Western 
States; leaving $53,749,000 as the debt of the Attantic 
commercial cities, and that in the shape of domestic bills, 
between them and the interior. ‘There seems no reason 
to doubt that the paper of the description last mentioned 
is of the same general character as that of other city 
banks, managed with ordinary discretion. Now, it is 
well known, that, in our great cities, business paper is 
constantly guarantied by commercial houses of prudence, 
stability, and wealth, for a del credere commission of two 
and a half percent. On much of the better class of pa- 
per, andin some of our Northern cities, upon most of it, 
the ordinary charge is much less: but a greater propor: 
tion of loss than this ought certainly not to occur ina well 
managed city bank, where the judgment and information 
of a board 6f directors is combined with that of its offi- 
cers. In point of fact, it is believed that two and a half 
per cent. on their discounted paper actually exceeds the 
losses of prudently managed institutions in our cities. 
Bat, allowing the loss on the Atlantic and commercial 
debt to reach four times that amount, say ten per cert. 
then $5,370,000 of the surplus, would be an ample gua- 
ranty against such loss. This would leave $2,680,090 as 


a.sarplus, which would meet the: loss. of about ori 
of the local Western debt, without impairing the 
capital of the bank. ARES 


The committee do not mean to be understood ag 


ing their. belief that the Western debt-is more hazardous 
than that in any other part of the Union. 
rectors express their conviction that it is not so; .and.the 
agent appointed by the treasury does not hesitate to. say 


The: bank:di- 


«that he considers that debt in a safe and wholesome. 


state, and that a greater amount of loss need not be ap- 
prehended from it, than from a similar mass distributed 
in the cities of the Atlantic frontier.” 
has been made, because the extent of the Western transs 
actions of the bank has been mentioned as one of the sub- 
jects peculiarly calling for investigation. 


But this estimate 


These general views of the situation of the bank, and 


the consequent safety of its depositors and bill holders, de- 


rive strong confirmation from the fact of the large pro- 
portion of the specie in the country, which is held by the 
bank. It appears, from official documents, of unques- 
tionable authority, that the specie, actually in the vaults 
of ife Bank of the United States, is within one-tenth of 
the amount held by all the other banks in the Union, 
whilst its circulation of paper is but one-fourth of the ag- 
gregate of theirs: In other words, the Bank of the United 
States has above nine millions of specie, with a circulation, 
of notes to the amount of seventeen: millions and.a half: 
whilst the aggregate of all the other banks, with specie 
in their vaults but a little above ten millions, have a cir- 
culation of sixty-eight millions of bank paper. 

If, then, the evidence herewith submitted can be te- 
lied upon, which it is for the House to judge of, there can 
be no doubt of the entire soundness of the whole bank 
capital, after mecting all demands upon it, either by its 
pill holders or the Government; and such is the opinion 
of the committee, who feel great confidence in the well 
known character and intelligence of the directors whose 
testimony supports the facts above stated. 

The committee conclude by respectfully recommend- 
ing the adoption of the following resolution: moe 

<e Resolved, That the Government deposites may, in the 
opinion of the House, be safely continued in the Bank of 
the United States.” 

‘The report was accompanied by sundry documents. 

Mr. WATMOUGH moved the printing of 10,000 extra 
copies of the report and documents; which was agreed 
to, (Mr. Hors, who had objected to the motion, having 
withdrawn his objection. ) 

Mr. POLK then made a report from the minority (three 
members) of the committee, of which the same number 
was ordered to be printed. 

DOUBTFUL POWERS. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the select committee to which 
was referred so much of the President’s message as re- 
lated to the exercise of doubtful powers, made a verbal 
report, stating that there was not a single point on which 
the committce could agree; and he had. therefore. been 
directed to move that the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject; which was, af- 
ter some jocular conversation, agreed to. 

TARIFF REPORT. 

The question recurring on the motion heretofore made, 
to print the report from the minority of the Committee 
on Manufactures, 

Mr. ADAMS said that he should have been glad to 
have made some reply to the remarks of Mr. HOFFMAN, 
mercly to satisfy the House that there had been no unfair- 
ness on the part of the minority. The report was not x 
speech, as the gentleman had intimated, but a report, 
signed by those members who had agreed to it. But, on 
account of the preciousness of time, he should be content 
with having the question taken by yeas and nays. 
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it. HOFFMAN concurred... He. had: eatly meant to 
say that the paper, though inthe form of a-report, was, 


-< {The-main.question was on agreeing to the title of the 
billas.it came from the Senate, Mr. McDurrin’s propos- 
in fact, little different. from a speech. ; .. fed amendment having been cut off bythe affirmative vote 
_ Mr. BARBOUR said that:though there was- scarcely a|upon the previous questioii.] i. 

ion in..the report to which he agreed, he hoped it} ‘The question was accordingly put and carried; and, in 
abe printed: i the same shape in which it passed the Senate, the bill was 
The-yeas. and nays were then taken, and the printing |returned to that body... > : : 

is ordered: Yeas: 93, nays 58, The SPEAKER then’ proceeded to: call the orders of 


COLLECTION BILL. the day; and 


AEA Ali the orders of the day were then, by successive mo- 
he-bill-from the Senate further to provide for the col-|tions by Mr. WICKLIFFE, postponed to to-morrow, un: 
on of. duties.on imports came up on its final passage, 


til the Land bill was reached; when, on motion of Mr. Wa 

and was decided as follows: The House resolved itself into a Committee of the 
< YEAS.~-Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, | Whole on the state of the Union, the Srraxun calling 
Allison, Anderson, Appleton, Armstrong, Ashley, Banks, | Mr. Pork to the chair. 

Noyes: Barber, Barringer, Barstow, Isaac C. Bates, James} Mr. VERPLANCK moved that the committee’ take up 

Bates, Beardsley,. Bell, Bergen, Bethune, James Blair, | some appropriation bills, but the motion was ne atived; 
„Johy Blair, Bouck, Briggs, John Brodhead, John C. [and then, by a decisive majority, took up the bill, from 

Brodhead, Bucher, Bullard; Burd, Burges, Cahoon, Cam-| the Senate, 

releng, Carr, Chandler, Choate, Collier, Eleutheros È CR . c 7 

Cookes Bates Cooke, Corwin, Craig, Crane, Crawford, TO DISTRIBUTE THE PROCEEDS OF THE PUB- 

‘Creighton, John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Dick- LIC LANDS. 

son, ‘Doubleday, Drayton, Draper, Ellsworth, George] Mr. DUNCAN moved an amendment, proposing to fix 

Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace Everett, | the minimum price of the public lands at one dollars but 

Findlay, Fitzgerald, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, William | it was rejected without a count. 

Hall, Hiland Hall, Harper, Hawkins, Hiester, Hodges,} An amendment was offered: by Mr. DUNCAN to set 
apart twenty per cent. of the value of the public land in 


Hoffman, Hogan, Holland, Horn, Howard, Hubbard, 
certain of the new States, before the division of the pro- 


Huntington, Ihrie, Ingersoll, Irvin, Isacks, Jarvis, Jenifer, 
Richard M. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Kavanagh, Ken-| ceeds should be made, instead of twelve and a half per 
cent. asin the bill. But it was negatived. i 


dall, Adam King, John King, Henry King, Kerr, Lansing, 

Leavitt, Lecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Mann, Marshall, Max-| Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to amend the second section 
well, McCarty, Wm. McCoy, McIntire, McKay, McKen-| thereof, by striking out the words which restrict the ap- 
nan; Mercer, Milligan, Mitchel, Muhlenberg, Nelson, | plication of the funds accruing to the several States to 
Newton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Polk, | three specified objects, (internal improvement, education, 
Potts, Randolph, John Reed, Edward C. Reed, Russel, | and colonization, ) and to leave it to the States to apply 
Semmes, Sewall, William B. Shepard, Augustine H. | the funds in such a manner as the Legislatures thereof 
Shepperd, Slade, Smith, Soule, Speight, Standifer, Ste-| shall direct, 

The amendment was adopted without a count. 


phens, Stewart, Sutherland, Taylor, Francis Thomas, 

Philemon Thomas, John Thomson, Tompkins, Tracy,| Mr. WICKLIFFE also added a proviso postponing the 
Verplanck, Vinton, Ward, Wardwell, Washington, Wat- | effect of the bill until the public debt should have been 
mough, Wayne, Wilkin, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick paid. 

‘Whittlesey, Campbell P. White, Edward D, White, WIL] Mr. PLUMMER proposed to amend the bill so as to 
require the expense of surveys and sales of the public 


liams, Worthington, Young.—149. 

NAYS. -——Messrs, Alexander, Robert Allen, Archer, | lands to be first deducted, before the distribution should 
Arnold, Babcock, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, Bouldin, | be made among the States. He made a short speech in 
support of this motion, and 


Carson, Chinn, Claiborne, Clay, Clayton, Coke, Connor, 
The question being put, it was negatived. 


Cooper, Coulter, Daniel, Davenport, Warren R. Davis, 
Mr. WHITE, of Florida, moved to amend the bill, so 


Felder, Foster, Gaither, Gordon, Griffin, Thomas H. 
Hall, Hawes, Hughes, Cave Johnson, Lamar, Lewis, Mar-|as to include Florida in the distribution of the land; but 
dis, -Mason,. McDuffie, Newnan, Nuckolls, Patton, Plum-] it was negatived without a count. : 
mer, Renchér, Roane, Root, Stanbery, Wiley ‘Vhomp-| Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, moved to amend the bill by 
aon, Weeks, Whecler, Wickliffe, Wilde. —48, striking out all after the enacting clause, and inserting, 
“So the bill was finally passed. ~ instead thereof, the two following sections: 

The question being on its title, “That, from and after the passage of this act, all the 

Mr. McDUFFIE said that he rose to perform a solemn | lands in the United States which. have been offered at 
duty. ‘The House was about to destroy the rights of the| public sale to the highest bidder, and have remained-un- 
States—was about to bury the constitution: he asked the|sold twenty years or upwards, shall be subject:to-sale; by 
poor privilege of writing its epitaph. He then offered an private entry, at the rate of twenty-five cents per acre; 
those which have been offered in like manner, and have 


amendment to the title of the bill, by striking out its pre- 

sent title, and inserting the following in leu thercof: | remained unsold fifteen years, and less than twenty years, 

“An act to subvert the sovercignty of the States of this|at the rate of fifty cents per acre; those which have been 
offered in like manner, and have remained unsold ten 


Union, to establish a consolidated Government without 
limitation of powers, and to make the civil subordinate to years, and less than fifteen years, at the rate of seventy- 
five cents per acre: and those which have been offered 


the military power.” 
Mr. WAYNE moved to lay the amendment upon the jin like manner, and have remained unsold five years, and 

table. less than ten years, at the rate of one dollar per acre. 
The CHAIR said the motion was not in order. “Src. 2. Jind be it further enacted, That all the lands 
Mr SPEIGHT demanded the previous question, and [of the United States which may be hereafter offered. at 
the: call. was seconded by the House. public sale, to the highest bidder, and shall have remain- 
The yeus and nays were thereupon ordered, and being | ed unsold five years, and Jess than ten years, shall be sub- 
ject to sale, by private entry, at the rate of one dollar 


taken, stood as follows: Yeas 150, nays 35. 
So the House determined that the main question should | per acre; those which shall bave remained unsold ten 
years, and less than fifteen years, at the rate of seyenty- 


now be put; 
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five cents per-acre;those which shall have remained un-| Western country, a liberal surrender of a portion 
sold. fifteen years and less than twenty years, at the raté] territorial claims;” that in October of the:same'ye' 
of fifty cents per acre; and those which shall have re-j passed other resolutions, by which they“ fixed. condi- 
mained: unsold: twenty years, or upwards, at the rate of| tions, to which the Union should be bound on receiving: - 
twenty-five cents per acre.” ee such cessions;” that they <‘ again proposed the saine sub= 
Mri-CLAY said that he: must appeal to the sense of] ject to those States, in their address of April 18th, 1783; 
justice in the majority of the House, for a right to bef wherein, stating the national debt, and expressing their’ 
heard on a subject so deeply interesting to his constituents. | reliance for its discharge on the prospect of vacant terri- 
He did not rise merely for the purpose of consuming time, | tory,” they renewed their proposals to the States having: 
which he knew, at this late hour: of the session, to be] vacant territory. In April, 1784, after reciting the va- 
very precious.” His object was to present to the House, rious steps which they had before taken, on the same: 
in comparison, the plan contained in the original bill, and| subject, they adopted a resolution in the following words, 
that developed by. the substitute which he had offered, in| which I beg leave to read to the committee: 
the form of an amendment. He would not, however,| ‘* Resolved, That the same subject be again presented 
press the discussion of the subject at this moment, if thej to the attention of the said States; that they be urged to 
committee should be disposed to take a recess: he asked| consider that the war being now brought to a happy ter- 
` the House either to postpone the further consideration of| mination by the personal services of our soldiers, the sup- 


‘thei A 


the bill until to-morrow, or to take a recess; and, in order 
to ascertain its will, he would move that the committee 
now rise.: 

The motion was lost. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, of North Carolina, now moved that the 
House take a recess for two hours. 

This motion also was negatived: Yeas 29, nays 86. 

Mr. CLAY then again rose, and said he should bow to 
the decision of the House; a decision which accorded 
well with the purpose which had been so repeatedly 
manifested, to drive this bill through, without allowing it 
to receive that consideration and discussion which were 
so eminently due to a measure of such magnitude. It was 
not necessary for him to advert to his personal debility, 
having recently labored under severe indisposition; it was 
not his wish or his purpose to give this subject the go-by; 
whatever might be his inability, mental or physical, he 

_ should endeavor to proceed in the discharge of his duty, 
and would present to this House such views as he might 
be able to take of this very serious and important subject. 

- My proposition, said Mr. C., is to strike -out this bill, 
and insert that which has-been read to the House. 

My amendment, it will be seen, contemplates a reduc- 
tion in the price of land which has been offered at auction 
and. remains unsold, anda graduation of the price, in pro- 
portion to the time it has been in market. This brings 
into review the merits of the entire proposition presented 
by the bill. 

L insist and will maintain that this bill involvesa breach 


plies of property by our citizens, and loans of money 
from them as well as foreigners, these several creditors 
have a right to expect that funds shall be provided, on. 
which they may rely for their indemnification; that Con- . 
gress still consider vacant territory as an important rè- 
source; and that, therefore, the said States be earnestly. - 
pressed, by immediate and. liberal: cessions, to. forward... 
these necessary ends, and to promote-the. harmony. of the 
Union.” ; PIAP TUR cege oeg, 
In this resolution aré summed up the motives which ins: 
duced Congress to ask--nay, earnestly to press and urge—’. 
the States to cede their vacant territoty; to raise the: 
means of discharging the national debt, produced by the- 
war for liberty and independence, which had been so | 
happily terminated; to refund our citizens, as well as 
foreigners, for supplies of property, and loans of money, 
which had contributed to that most desirable and glorious 
consummation. Congress did not ask cessions of land for 
local objects, but for those strictly national; the often 
avowed purpose was to improve and strengthen the re- 
sources of the General Government for national purposes, 
in which the States called upon to cede had a common 
interest. ‘Those repeated, pressing, and urgent appli- 
cations to the States at length prevailed; and it is only 
necessary to examine the terms recited in the various 
acts of cession, to be satisfied that they surrendered 
their vacant lands only for the desirable purposes pro- 
posed. re 


Virginia stipulated, in her act of cession, ‘ that-all the 


of faith, on the part.of the General Government, towards| lands within the territory so ceded to the United States, ` 
the States which have ceded lands to the Union: that itland not reserved for, or appropriated to, any of the be- 
contains more palpable violations of the constitution than] fore mentioned purposes, (that is, grants to certain troops 
any measure ever brought into this hail; and, if it were| and citizens of her own, ) or disposed of in bounties to the 


free from these vital objections, that the measure it pro- 
poses is in the highest degree inexpedient, and perpe- 
trates the most flagrant injustice to the younger members 
of this confederacy. 

I have said, and I repeat, that this bill involves a breach 
of good faith on the part of this Government. I meant 
that remark to be heard; and its truth will be sustained 
by a recurrence to every act ef cession by which the 
public domain has become the property of the States in 
general, Whoever will take the trouble to consult these 
acts must perceive, that to apply the proceeds of these 
lands as-is proposed by the bill before us, would be a 
plain ‘and. palpable: violation of the faith of the Govern- 
ment, and jeopard its character for truth, honor, and 
Justice. : 

| Will gentlemen: look. back to the inducements to ces- 
sions of their vacant-western territory; which were held 
out-by Congress to the States having such claims? The 
leading object or consideration.of a:compact of any kind, 
must afford much aid in determining its proper construc- 
tion, By recurring tothe journals, it-will be found that 
Congress, as early as. September, 1780, «thought it ad- 
visable to press upon the States having claims to the! 
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officers and soldiers of the American army, shall be con- 
sidered a common fund, for the use and benefit of such 
of the United States as have become, or shall become, 
members of the confederation or federal alliance of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive,” &c. 

Georgia, in her act of cession, declared +‘ that all the: 
land ceded, &c. be considered a common fund, for the: 
use and benefit of the United States, Georgia included.” 

Each of these clauses was followed by an express stipu- 
lation that the funds arising from the lands ceded should 
be ‘* faithfully disposed of for that: purpose, and for no 
other use or purpose whatever.” 

It is unnecessary to fatigue the committee by reciting 
the terms of the several compacts between other States 
and the Government of the United States; they are all 
substantially the same. 

These lands were to be a common fund, for the use of 
the whole Union--not of each, or any of the States, sepa- 
rately considered, but of the Government itself. These 
acts contain no such language as that the proceeds of the ` 
land may or shall be distributed equally among the 
States; nor can I conceive how it is possible for ingennity 
itself to distort the terms employed in them, so as to re- 
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em with the purpose avowed by this bill. Did 
er: cede her vacant ‘territory for purposes in 


Surely. not... 


Legislatures? “We haye, tobe sure, amended 


a proposed; but we have gone yet further than the 


most expedient, without limitation or restriction. There 
“is no purpose to which the power of.a State is adequate, 
‘to which the proceeds of this domain may not be applied. 
rme bill still remained in its original shape, the question 
ould 
Georgia has ‘ceeded her land to the whole United States, 
«Georgia included.” Of the proceeds of this land more 
than $400,000 ‘annually will, if this bill becomes a law, 
go tọ the Legislature of the State of New York. Sup- 
pose th 
this ‘money. to the erection of a poor-house or a hospital, 
- has ‘Georgia any interest in this? She has not. How is 


she.inferested in a hospital to be used by the citizens of 


New York, more than in the promotion of any other ob- 
ject of humanity? What is a hospital in New York more 
to her. thana ‘hospital in England or the East Indies? 
Again: New York may give the money to an object still 
more private and. exclusive, in some remote neighbor- 
hood of her ‘extensive territory--for instance, a county 


jail or court-house; has Georgia any interest in that? 
SI one... The domain being granted as a common 
fy not to the States in severalty, such an applica- 


tion ofits avails isa violation of the terms of the compact, 
and of the good faith of the Government. ‘Fhe same re- 
marks will apply with equal justice to the other States 
who ceded their lands. The terms of cession may vary, 
but the peneral effect is in all cases the same. Virginia 
granted hers on the express condition that they were to 
constitute .a common fund, as expressly as Georgia did. 
But is Virginia interested in the local improvements in 
Maine; in: Massachusetts, in Georgia, or Alabama? Not at 
all: and to: apply her land to such objects, is to violate 
that. compact which it ought to be the honorable pride 
of every American to preserve sacred. 

But there are other objections to the. bill, arising from 
the terms of the several compacts, which go to show that 
the proposed application of these funds will be a perver- 
ston of the purpose of the donors. Let it be remember- 
ed that Yam speaking now only of so much of the public 
land as. has been obtained by cession from the States, and 
notof that which has been-otherwise acquired. All who 
are.acquainted with the history of the times when these 
cessions: were: made, know. what: were the inducements 
which led to them. Indeed, 1 have already shown that the 
lands were given from public and patriotic considerations, 
and with a special view to the payment of the public debt. 
Let me then. ask every considerate and candid man whe- 
ther it is consistent with the spirit and ends of the com- 
pact, without consent of parties, for us now to divert the 
proceeds to objects totally different. Shall I be told that 
the leading object of the cession. has been accomplished; 
that the public debt is paid, and that we may, therefore, 
apply the proceeds to the special benefit of particular 
Btates?. If so, I inguire-—Has the public débt been paid 
out ofthe proceeds of these lands? By no means. All know 

i public domain, thus far, has not balanced its own 
3-the Jands:have not paid their own expenses. 

ccording to an officiai report from the Commissioner 
ofthe General Land Office, at the last session, it is in ar- 
-Years About eleven millions of dollars. This being the 


was to have no common interest with her sis- 
ynot.. And, Task, what interest has 
those. several purposes, to which, according 
L the avails of these lands may be applied by 
e bill by striking out the enumeration of these purposes 


rst proposed-—we have left it in the power of the 
to appropriate the money just as they may deem 


ell arise; how much: more in its amended form? 


hat Legislature shall choose to apply $100,000 of 


are interested, the amount which it was intended the pub- 
lic-domain should pay, (embracing both the public. debt 
and its own costs and charges, ) before the fund is appro- 
priated to any other purpose? : 

. The question is not; how the Government, if free to 
choose, might prefer to apply this fund; it is a question 
of good faith-—How is the: Government bound to apply it? 
When the States gave their land fora specific objeet, and: 
that object has not been accomplished, can the Govern- 
ment direet the grant to other objects? . fdeny that it 
can. Virginia would never have given away her vast 
regions in.the West, but for the sake ofenabling the Go- 
vernment to pay its just debts, and especially that debt, 
more saered than all others, which may almost be consi- 
dered the price of our liberty. Georgia would never 
have surrendered the sixty or seventy millions of acres, 
now constituting the States of Alabama and Mississippi, to 
receive, in return, her nine shares out of two hundred 
and forty. Their object, and that of all the other States* 
which made similar grants, was to pay the national debt, 
to enrich the national treasury, to exalt their common 
country, and benefit her in those things in which each 
had a common interest--not to be applied to the loca’ 
purposes of any. To test the soundness of this view, I 
ask each member of the committee to put the question to 
himself--to appeal to his own bosom. Did either of the ` 
States which made grants of lands to. the United States 
ever contemplate such an appropriation of her bounty as 
that now proposed? Can any-man answer this question in 
the affirmative? {cannot believe there isone.  * 

But, sir, there are other objections to this bill... J inti- 
mated, in the outset of my remarks, that, in. my: judg- 
ment, this bilt proposed more violations of the constitution 
than any one measure which I had ever seen introduced 
into this hall. JI may be mistaken--I do not claim to be 
infallible; but, if F understand the provisions of the eon- 
stitution, this measure will violate them most grossly. 

The position may be safely assumed, that the Govern- 
ment cannot do that indirectly which it cannot do directly. 
If the Government eannot appropriate money, constitu- 
tionally, to-a given object, it cannot grant money to a 
State to be applied to the same object. . 

An attempt has been made, however, to render the bill 
more palatable to those who entertained constitutional 
scruples in regard to its provisions as it came from the Se- 
nate, by an amendment. It may be well, here, to notice 
that amendment, and see how far it is calculated to. obvi- 
ate such objections. As it came from the Senate, the Le- 
gislatures of the several States were only authorized to 
apply their respective distributive shares ‘‘to such. ob- 


jects of education, internal improvement, colonization of 


free persons of color, or reimbursement of any existing 
debt contracted for internal improvement, as the said 
Legislatures might severally designate and authorize.” It 
will be perceived that this enumeration ‘of objects. was 
restrictive upon the State. Legislatures;. they could only 
have applied the money to those three’ classes of objects. 
On the presumption, I suppose, that some would ‘consi- 
der the clause imperative on the State Legislatures to , 
violate the constitution in the appropriation of the money 
to some one of the objects enumerated, and, therefore, 
vote against the measure, a motion was made, and carri- 


led, to strike out the clause so far as regarded the speci- 


fication of objects to which the money might be applied. 
The effect of the amendment is to remove all restriction, 
and permit the Legislatures to apply the shares of the 
fund allotted to them respectively, ‘*to such objects as 
they may severally designate and authorize.” . They are 
no longer restricted to education, internal improvement, 
and colonization of free persons of color, but may <de- 
signate and authorize” these, and any, and all other ob- 


case, Would it not be consistent with the terms of cession| jects within the scope of State legislation for the applica- 


o refund: the general-treasury, in which all the States! tion of the funds. 


Each of the objects, originally enu- 
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merated in the ‘bil, are within the range of State legisla- 
tion; consequently it cannot be pretended that the money 
to be distributed cannot. vet be applied to them, as well as 
to any other. Under this view, I confess, I was much sur- 
prised that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barzovur] 
(who professed to favor a strict construction of the consti- 
tution). rose, when the motion was made. for the amend- 
ment, and expressed a hope that it would prevail, as he 
could not otherwise vote for the bill. I then suggested 
to the. committee and the gentleman, that, so far from 
obviating the objection of unconstitutionality, the amend- 
ment rendered it stronger; that it would give to the States 
a wider range, and allow them unlimited scope for ever 
sort of loose and unconstitutional legislation. I still 
think so. 

Sir, as the bill remains obnoxious to all the objections 
which applied to it, in its original form, besides the thou- 
sand others to which the amendment may give rise, let us 
consider some ‘of them. . Take, for example, internal im- 
provement. - A large portion of the nation have objected 
to: the exercise of this power by the General Govern- 
ment as-unconstitutional, even in its most imposing form. 
If appropriations. for such objects, though even called 
“national; improvements of a nature to promote the 
commercial prosperity of large districts of country, faci- 
litating intercourse between quarters of the Union remote 
from each other; ifappropriations for objeets of such ge- 
neral interest were questioned, for the want of power in 
the General Government, what can be said in justification 
of a measure which puts in the hands of the different 
States millions of dollars annually, which may be applied 
to purposes merely local? Under the amended form of 
the bill, the State Legislatures have power to apply the 
money to any object of internal improvement they hap- 
pen to desire. They are only restrained by their own 
exclusive judgment or discretion. 1f we bestow money 
on a State, out of this ‘* common fund,” for her to apply 
to objects in which neither the nation, nor, perhaps, any 
other State has a common interest, is it not just as uncon- 
stitutional as if we granted the money to these objects 
ourselves? No man can answer this question in the nega- 
tive, and do himself justice. Let us take Pennsylvania, 
with: her share of nearly three hundred thousand dollars. 
May not she appropriate one hundred thousand dollars to 
make a road one mile in length? May not she lay out her 
entire portion of this **common fund” on a railroad from 
Philadelphia to some coal mine? What interest have the 
other States in such a railroad? There is nothing to re- 
strain her. It would be an improvement, and, doubtless, 
very useful to her, but it is not an object of a national 
character, nor one in which the other States have any 
common interest. Instead of expanding the discretion of 
the State Legislatures under this bill, as we have done by 
the amendment of which I have spoken, it would have 
been more conformable to the oath we took at that desk, 
so to have limited, as to have restrained it, if possible, to 
objects purely national. It has been questioned by many 
of the most sound and able politicians of the country, 
whether the General Government can make a canal or 
road of any kind; it has been denied that, but for the 
compact with the new States, it could have made the 
Cumberland road, extending through some half dozen of 
the States, and opening a channel of communication be- 
tween the vast regions of the West and the Atlantic com- 
mercial cities; yet we are called upon, by the proposed 
measure, to assert the power in this Government to de- 
scend to the most minute local objects which come within 
the sphere of State legislation. 

Again, sir, suppose one of the purposes to which the 
State Legislatures may think proper to apply this money 
should be the colonization of free persons of color, as ori- 
ginally intended—and there is nothing in this bill to pre- 


vent it~ demand your authority, under the federal con:! 


stitution, to appropriate money for: sv 
to be found in the specified powers? i 
incidental powers *‘necessary and prope! 
execution” those which are? Ifso, I hope s 
man. who advocates the bill will point me. to the 
section, or clause in which it may be found, or 
effect. to which it is essential. Until this ‘is done, T.i 
not surrender the opinion that it can neither be drawn 
from the face of the constitution, nor from its history. Tt 
may be safely affirmed that this is not among the powers 
expressly granted, and, J think, may as safely defy any. 
friend of the measure to show that itis incidental to any 
of them. es 
Sir, whilst1 feel ready to acknowledge all the legitimate 
powers of this Government, I deny that we have any power, 
to colonize free blacks; and 1 maintain, if we give this 
power, or the means of exercising it, to the States, we 
violate the constitution through their agency. I never 
doubted that a State could send free blacks out of the 
country, with their own consent, to any part of the world; 
the objection is to the power of this Government to fur- 
nish them funds for the purpose. The member from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Srewart,] whois one of the list to 
deny any power which it may, in his judgment, be con- 
venient to exercise; who is one of the class of ‘* general 
welfare” politicians; who always shows great perspicacity 
in discovering any thing that is either for the pence 
welfare or his own, seemed to congratulate himself onthe 
success of the motion to strike out this clause; but, what- 
ever may be its effect on the passage of the Dill, it has 
only rendered it more obnoxious; it has opened an inter- 
minable field. I was sorry to see the clause stricken out, 
on more accounts than one—chiefly for this reason, that, 
since the amendment, the dangerous character of the bill 
is not so distinctly held up to the eyes of the people; it 
does not come to the apprehension of every one as it did 
in its original shape; its glaring and palpable violations of 
the constitution are less readily seen. Had the originat 
clause remained, there would not have been a man.inthe. 
South who would not have revolted at the dangerous and: 
unwarrantable assumption of power at first sight; ‘but now 
the mischievous tendency of the bill may, and will, escape 
the observation of those who are not accustomed to exa- 
mine such questions. i : 
Sir, I may be sensitive on this subject; I acknowledge. 
Tam; and every other Southern man, who has listened to 
the arguments and doctrines advanced here, ought to be 
so. Whiy this ceaseless anxiety to agitate the subject of 
slave labor and colonization? The tariff cannot be dis- 
cussed without arraying white labor against slave labor. 
The reduction of duties is said to involve the question; 
and it is openly maintained that it is not only within the 
constitutional power of the Government to protect manu- 
factures, but, because they are the productions of white 
labor, that it is also right and proper. Would it not, on 
the same principle, be equally within the competency-of 
the Federal Government, if the Southern people were to 
employ the labor of their slaves in manufactures, to givë 
bounties, or lay discriminating duties, in favor: of that 
portion fabricated by white men? Do not such: argu- 
ments involve the proposition that a pound of cotton, ora 
yard of cloth, is enhanced or diminished in value by the 
complexion of the laborers employed in producing them? 
Such views may appear too monstrous and absurd to be 
ascribed to any individual on this floor, but they are, ne- 
vertheless, all implied in the single proposition that free 
labor ought to be protected and encouraged in opposition 
to slave labor. That doctrine has been repeatedly and 
openly avowed by members of this House. Indeed, the 
argument has been openly maintained that slavery is in- 
compatible with the general welfare. 1f this doctrine bë 
established; what more is necessary, with. thosé who be- 
lieve that this Government can do every thing that will 
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promote “the general welfare,” to authorize, or to in- 
duce them. to undertake the abolition of slavery? 
Sir, it cannot be controverted that abolition is the ulti- 
mate purpose of colonization, at least, with many who 
are engaged in effectuating the latter. If my ears did 
not greatly deceive me, (and those of other gentlemen 
ust equally have deceived them, ) I heard a distinguish- 
ed.member of the Colonization Society, ina public ad- 
dress: made some. twelve months ago, in effect declare 
his belief that Providence was preparing the way for the 
‘accomplishment of the great object of the society, the 
abolition of slavery throughout the Union. The same in- 
dividual alluded to an unfortunate affair which happened 
about eighteen months ago, in Southampton, Virginia, as 
one of the means which Providence, in infinite wisdom 
and beneficence, had employed for the advancement of 
this object. Such impious and unwarrantable language 
is boldly used already—and what is to follow? As regards 
our legislation on the subject, colonization is but the first 
step. Lf we can appropriate money to colonize those 
who are free, why not those who are slaves, including the 
price of their emancipation, to be fixed by those who 
have no interest in them? If one power be constitutional, 
why not the other? If one can be derived from the con- 
stitution, so can the other; for it will be as easy to prove 
to such as wish to be convinced, that one is demanded by 
the ** general welfare,” as well as the other. 


and, probably, by one whose memory we all venerate; 
but I am glad. the advocates of such a measure have hi. 
therto been (and I trust ever will be) too few to indicate 
any prospect of its success. Have we any more power 
to establish a college than a country school? Have we 
more power, or would there be more propriety in facili- 
tating the education of one class than another? “The only 
power over subjects of this nature, granted to us by the 
constitution, is ‘*to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing, for limited terms, to authors ang 
inventors, the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries.” This being the only clause of the con- 
stitution in which any power is given to us over the sub- 
ject of science,” and this limiting us to securing the 
rights of ** authors and inventors,” according to all rules 
of construction, implies a negative upon the exercise of 
any other power over the same subject. Sir, I well re- 
member the sensation produced in Alabama, and, I bc- 
lieve, generally throughout the Union, by a proposition 
of the late President of the United States for the erection 
of a national observatory, or ‘*light-house of the skies,” 
as he thought proper to call it. Was there not among the > 
people, in regard to this proposition, a gencral sentiment 
of disapprobation? Was it not denounced as an attempted 
usurpation of power? Yet this was a subject intimately 
connected with science, and the power, at least, as recon- 
cilable to the constitution as that now proposed. I may 


I bave heard much, sir, within the last three years, of|be told there is precedent for this kind of appropriation 


the danger of a dissolution of this Union—an event which 
all profess (I trust sincerely) to deprecate as the worst of 
national evils. If any thing is calculated, more certainly 
than all others, to produce such a calamity, not only to 
our own country, but to all mankind, it is legislation upon 
this subject. Let an appropriation be made in aid of colo- 
nization, and we shall hereafter hear 'it proposed to ap- 
propriate money to purchase and colonize our slaves. Tn 
defending such a proposition, how easy will it be to cite this 
very measure (should it become a law) as a precedent— 
us, in effect, granting three millions of dollars annually 
for the same object? It will be no difficult matter to 
show, to the satisfaction of some, by the kind of logic to 
which I allude, that colonization and abolition are natu- 
rally and closely connected—to identify them as alike ne- 
cessary, nay, indispensable, to the ‘general welfare.” 
Sir, E greatly fear that this will be the result of this first 
step in this species of legislation; and when such a state 
of things is presented, it will, indeed, be time for the 
South to decide the question of Union or slavery. If they 
are true to themselves, and have any regard to their rights 
of property, they never can submit to any such unwar- 
rantable intermeddling on the part-of the General Go- 
vernment, 

Let me not be misunderstood upon this subject. 1 am 
‘po enemy of the plan of transporting and colonizing our 
free black population, properly conducted. It belongs 
legitimately to the States, and to the people—not to the 
Federal Government. Let our State Legislatures and our 
colonization societies effectuate the purpose (as I trust in 
God they may) with their own means, and such aid as 
they may derive from individuals, but let them not call 
on this Government for assistance; and, if called upon, 
let it not interfere with this delicate and dangerous sub- 
ject. It was one of the main objects of this hill, and, 
though sought to be conccaled by the amendment of 
which I have spoken, it is stillso. Though hidden from 
the untutored eye, the poison still remains, and is not the 
Yess dangerous. 

“But the dividend of a State may also be applied to the 
purposes of education, l might here, again, ask for the 
power under the constitution, either express or im- 
plied, for this Government to appropriate money for such 
an object. It is, perhaps, true that the idea of a national 
university has been suggested by different individuals, 


in the past legislation of Congress; that grants of land for 
education have been made, extensively, to the new States. 

I agree that such grants have been made, but they are 
distinguishable from the kind of appropriation originally 
proposed in this bill, and which remains unchanged by 
the amendment of which I have spoken. Those grants 
are conneeted with the disposition of the public lands; 
they tend to facilitate their sales at improved prices, and 
the increase of price, in consequence, is a full equivalent. 
Whether we regard the grant of Innd for State semina~ 
ries, or of sixtcenth sections for townsbip schools, the 
effect, obviously, is to enhance the prices of the remain- 
ing portion, and accelerate sales. Would not alinost any 
man purchase more readily, and give a higher price thar 
he otherwise would, for a tract of land within a township 
in which a section of good land is reserved for the sup- 
port ofschools? When those sixteenth sections are fertile, 
as many of them are, they furnish (he means of meeting 
all the necessary expenses of ordinary education. ‘The 
same reasoning applies, with equal force, to land granted 
for State seminaries. An individual, desiring to educate 
his sons liberally, would give a better price for Jand ina 
State having an institution of that grade, already well en- 
dowed, than if no such grant had been made. Indepen- 
dent of these considerations, the new States have given 
an ample equivalent on their admission, in surrendering, 
by their respective compacts, all claim to the unappro- 
priated public domain within their limits, and their right 
to tax the same while it remains unsold, and for five years 
thereafter. Nor can any appropriation which may have 
been made for the support of a college in this District be 
relied on asa precedent. It might be, at least, plausibly 
distinguished on the ground relied on by many gentlemen 
of high and distinguished reputation, that Congress is the 
local Legislature of the ten miles square, and has, within 
the District, all the powers of a State Legislature. But 
if these were precedents, I do not mean to admit that one 
violation of the constitution would justify another, The 
power of the States, however, was not limited by the bill, 
in its original form, (much less is it now,) to the erection 
and endowment of institutions interesting to the whole 
Union, or even toa whole State, It is not restrained even 
to a State college or university; it reaches to local insti- 
tutions—academies, free schools, and village seminaries. 
Are you prepared to give to this Government, whose 
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powers ¥ have been accustomed to consider general, and 
for objects chiefiy external, a power like this? Can any 
man. concede it who does not believe the Congress of the 
United States to be like the British Parliament~omni- 
potent? 7 

Sir, the objections tothe bill, which Ehave already no- 
ticed, ‘existed. against it in. every shape it came from the 
Senate... All- restriction: having been removed by the 
amendment of the committee, let us see to what other 
objects these funds may be applied. _ Is there any State, 
county, or parish purpose to which they may not? Un- 
der the bill, in its amended form, they are ‘to be ap- 
plied, by the Legislatures of the said States, to such ob- 
jects as the said Legislatures may severally designate and 
authorize.” What the Legislatures of the States ‘‘may 
designate and authorize,” are the objects to which we 
authorize the application; or, in language equally true, 
are the objects to which we, through the agency of the 
States, appropriate the funds of the nation. May nota 
State Legislature, consistently with the terms of the grant, 
apply-these funds to the erection of a State prison, a 
county. court-house or jail, a poor-house, or to any other 
State or local purpose? .Can it be denied? If it be, Iin- 
quire, on what ground? Where is. the restriction, except 
the judgment or discretion of the State Legislature? It is 
obvious that the fund allotted to any State may be appro- 
priated to any object of State expenditure whatever. It 
may be used to defray the ordinary expenditures of the 
local Government—even the payment of its officers, exe- 
cutive, legislative, and judicial. Sir, temptation is dan- 
gerous, even to Governments. Suppose we show to the 
different State Governments that their respective shares, 
in the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
will defray all their expenditures for State purposes; and 
that it happens, as isno doubt often the case, that raising 
revenue for these purposes by direct taxation of their 
constituents is unpopular, will there not be a strong temp- 
tation to persevere in this system of distribution, so far as 
to raise money through the instrumentality of this Govern- 
Ament, for that purpose alone? By a publication which 1 
have:seen, it appears that the total amount of expendi- 
tures iù Vermont, for the year ending in. October last, 
was sixty-two thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
dollars and ninety cents, while her estimated share in the 
proceeds of the public lands is fifty-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-five dollars and eighty-three cents. 
By the same publication, the total amount of expenditures 
in Rhode Island, for the year ending in May last, was 
twenty-eight thousand dollars; her share of the same fund 
would be twenty thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars and twelve cents. The same authority shows 
the total amount of expenditures in Connecticut, for the 
year ending 31st of March last, was sixty-two thousand 
three hundred and three dollars and fifty-cight cents, 
while her distributive share will be sixty-three thousand 
six hundred and thirty-one dollars and seventy-two cents. 
These three Stales may serve as specimens, without ex- 
hausting your patience by further recitals: in two of them, 
their respective annual expenditures exceed, by small 
amounts, their estimated distributive portion of the fund 
in question; in the other, (Connecticut,) her share would 
exceed her expenditures. Now those States, and. proba- 
bly most of the others, might very readily adapt their ex- 
penditures to their receipts from this source; and, I ask, 
when they could thus get clear of all necessity for taxa- 
tion at home, whether the temptation to such a course 
would not be too strong for probable resistance. 

Many men revolt at the proposition of even distributing 
the surplus revenue among the States, to be applied to 
objects in which the Union, in general, bas no concern; 
and, if I mistake not, the distinguished author of this mea- 
sure himself has treated it not only with disapprobation, 
but. derision. How much more would they complain of 


collecting taxes, through this Government, for. the ex- 
press purpose of being again distributed among the States; 
Yet such a principle is recognised by this bill. 
it assumes that the General Government has power to lay 
and collect taxes, which may be distributed among the 
States, to be by them employed on such local -as well. as 
general objects, as they may think proper. 
very bill proposes to carry out the principle. 
public domain has not been obtained by donation, or ces- 
sion from the States. 
lions of dollars, and Florida about five millions more, (to 
say nothing ofthe amount expended for the extinguishment 
of Indian titles,) which sums.were paid out of the trea- 
sury of the Union, and originally raised by taxation. That 
the twenty millions of dollars, to which 1 have just allud- 
ed, were first converted into land, and again converted 
into. money, makes no difference; it would be a mere 
quibble for the friends of this measure to seek to extri- 
cate themselves on that ground. 


In effect, 


Indeed, this 
All the 


Louisiana cost us about fifteen mil- 


If, sir, such principles shall be tolerated, where is the 


security-—where is the ground of hope for that portion of 


the Union which has so long been complaining under the 
oppressions of federal legislation? The General Govern- 
ment will be converted intoa mere machine, to raise funds 
for any and every purpose that may enter the heads of 
those who can move it. An irresponsible,majority may 
conclude that this is the most convenient mode of raising 
revenue for all purposes. The temptation to lay taxes 
which shall operate directly in favor of the interests of 
those who vote for them, is in its nature too strong to be 
resisted. We have seen the truth of this proposition too 
often demonstrated here, for it to be now questioned. 
We have seen the representatives from those States in 
which direct taxation is most unpopular, and whose Go- 
vernments are the most rigidly economical—representa- 
tives from districts of the Union where individual econo- 
my is carried to the greatest extreme——most prodigal in 
voting. away extravagant, and, as I have often thought, 
unnecessary appropriations. 

Sir, there is another point of view in which this sub- 
ject presents itself, which is worthy of the most serious 
consideration of this body; especially of those who pro- 
fess an ardent desire to get rid of taxation, and reduce 
the revenue to the real wants of the Government. Ial- 
lude to the amount proposed by this measure to be ab- 
stracted from. the treasury of the United States, while it 
is to remain charged with all the expenses of purchasing, 
surveying, and selling the public lands. A proposition 
was made to amend this bill, so as to defray all these ex- 
penditures out of the proceeds, before thei distribution; 
but how was it treated? Most unceremoniously rejected! 
Have gentlemen examined, or will they examine, the pub- 
lic documents, which throw light on this branch of the 
subject? It is only necessary to recur to a report made 
within less than a month by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, responsive to a call made on him by a réSolution of 
the House, to sec that the annual average expenditure 
for surveying and selling the public lands, including the 
salaries and incidental expenses of the General Land 
Office, and others, amounts to little short of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. ‘To that sum may be added the 
amount paid annually to the several Indian tribes for the 
purchases which have heretofore been made, and con- 
tinue to be made every year. The precise amount I 
am, at this moment, unable to state, but it will be safe to 
assume more than two hundred theasand dollars. Here, 
then, are to be more than five hundred thousand dollars 
annually charged upon the revenue, raised by taxation, 
besides withdrawing the estimated sum of three millions, 
annually produced by sales, which should properly come 
in aid of other sources. of revenue, and relieve us from 
taxation to that amount. Yet we should doubtless be 
told by many of the friends of this measure, that our bur- 
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dens ought to be reduced; that the revenue should bef ple of the new States have again and again remonstrated. 


brought down to the lowest possible standard; that it 
should he limited to the actual exigencies of the Govern- 
ment, economically administered! Sir, can gentlemen 
be candid in such professions, and, at the same time, sup- 
port a measure so contradictory to them? Is it prudent 
to-abstract so much from the treasury before any experi- 
ment has been made of the result of the new tariff? 
Would it not be wiser to pause--to wait two or three 
years—and see what effect that law will have upon the 
revenue? Again: at what time is this extraordinary mea- 
sure proposed? When the country is agitated, as it has 
been for some years, from one end to the other, on ac- 
count of excessive and unequal taxation; when the near 
‘approach of the total extinguishment of the public debt 
had raised our hopes and expectations of relief; at such 


They have year after year, at least for the last ten or 
twelve, represented to Congress, most earnestly and most 
respectfully, through their memorials, the injustice and 
the absurdity of holding all lands, without regarding 
quality or locality, at the same fixed price. They have 
urged investigation into the operation of the system, not 
only in the mode alluded to, but through their represen- 
tatives on this floor; but no investigation before this 
House bas yet been permitted. Is it not due to these 
young States, which have so long and so earnestly en- 
treated the Government to reduce the price of its lands, 
to give, at least, a deliberate hearing to the proposition [ 
have offered? Is the request, that we may be heard, un- 
reasonable? Or is the plan of graduating the price of 
land, somewhat according to value, so abhorrent, as to 


a time, is this Jarge amount of the ordinary means ofjbe repelled at first sight? I cannot believe that any one 
supporting Government to be abstracted. It is emphati-f would be so reckless as to assert or maintain the ab- 
cally a tariff measure; it is the pretext for higher rates of|stract proposition, that all lands, rich or poor; that sandy 
duties, and a larger amount of revenue, through their /pine barrens and riverlow grounds; or that sterile moun- 
medium, itis the very reverse of what was reasonably tojtains and fertile plains, ought to be placed on the same 
have been expected; it is calculated to heighten still/footing as to price. Yet a refusal to vary the price in 
more the excitement, already fearful, and to jeopard still | uccordance with such considerations, and, still more, a re- 
more the peace of the country, and the durability of our! fusal to consider the policy and propriety of such varia- 
institutions. I am aware that this is no argument with/tion, amounts to nothing less. It appears from official 
some members of this House. It is none with those who {returns of the registers and receivers of the different 
would refuse to cut off six millions of unnecessary taxa-{land offices in 1828--and I adverted to the fact, when I 
tion; none with those who would incur the perils andjhad the honor to submit some remarks upon the subject 
hazards of civil war to extort this unnecessary amount/early in the session—-that more than eighty millions of 
from forty-nine-fiftieths of the anti-tariff portion of our |acres had then been offered in the market, and remained 
population, on the pretended account of the indiscretion unsold. 1 then estimated the probable quantity now re- 
or rashness of one-fiftieth; none with such as are capa- | maining unsold, at one hundred millions. That estimate 
ble of adding fuel to the flame which already threatens; was founded, in some degree, on conjecture; but it is 
to consume us by a deliberate, preconceived attempt to/now ascertained, by the report of the Commissioner of. 
drag into the discussion of that subject the slave ques-|the General Land Office, made on the 22d January, of 
tion. But I trust such arguments will have their proper the present year, that the quantity remaining in that situa- 
influence with the friends of justice--with men of honor |tion on the 31st December, 1831, was 104,407,755 acres! 
and patriotism. I think they must have their influence | Why does this vast amount of land remain in the market 
with those who regard the purity of this Government, unsold? For the obvious reason that it is not worth the 
and wish to preserve from impurity those who are en-|price the Government asks for it; no reasonable man can 
gaged in its legislation. For my own part, if I desired to|doubt the fact. As regards the State of Alabama, I can 


ensure the corruption of Congress, and at the same time 
an undue dependence of the States upon the General Go- 
vernment—~if I wished to increase the power of the lat- 
ter, and to weaken and degrade the former—-I would 
desire no better means than such a policy as this bill pro- 
poses, or a large surplus revenue for our yearly bargain- 
ings and scran.blings. As regards a ‘distribution of the 
surplus revenue,” I entertain the same opinion I expressed 


speak from personal knowledge--the country has been 
always improved in advance of the public sales. In the 
county of Jackson alone, a county which I have the 
honor to represent, there were from 1,700 to 1,800 free- 
men actually settled before the first foot of land was 
offered for sale. Owing to these considerations, pro~ 
duced by the inviting freshness of our new lands more 
than their superior fertility, very few tracts, if any, can 


be found unsold, that are worth $1 25 per acre after be- 
ago, ‘the best and fairest mode is to Jeave it in the ing offered at public sale, If all our exertions to obtain 
pockets of the people--the rightful owners.?* a reduction of the price of this inferior description of 
Sir, the true policy of the Government, either regard-|land have been unavailing heretofore, what may we ex- 
ing its pecuniary interest or the welfare of its citizens, is|pect, what can we hope, when each of the older States be- 
embraced in my amendment--to reduce and graduate the | comes directly interested in the amount which she is, sepa- 
price of the public land according to the time it may (rately, to receive out of the proceeds? If their repre- 
have been in market. I do not mean to say that my /sentatives refuse to mitigate the rigor of the system, when 
amendment is precisely right in its details; the time be-|the proceeds are to go into the treasury of the United 
tween one reduction and another is unnecessarily long; | States, merely in aid of the general revenue, to be used 
my purpose was to vender it more acceptable. It would, | for the common benefit, will they relax when these funds 
in my opinion, be better, in every point of view, to makejare to relieve their constituents from taxation, for the 
every reduction in half the time proposed. Two years, |support of their State Governments, and for all local pur- 
or two and a half, instead of five years, forinstance, would | poses? No, sir. 1f our prospects for an amelioration of 
be long enough to offer it at the present minimum, before | the system have been heretofore gloomy, they would then 
it is reduced to one dollar per acre; and the like period|be utterly hopeless. We should have no more laws to 
before it is reduced to seventy-five cents per acre, &c. | relieve from distress and impending ruin, communities or 
But the principle of my amendment, regulating the re-jindividual purchasers. We might abandon, in despair, 
duction by the length of time the land may have been jall idea of future pre-emption laws. The claims of the 
in market, is the most safe and proper one; unless priceshad settler, whose labor may have given value to the soil, 
been graduated according to quality in the first instance. | would be totally disregarded, when, perhaps, his destruc- 
Against the present system, the Legislatures and peo-jtion and overthrow might be attended by the gain of a 
ifew cents more per acre. It is surely unnecessary for 


* ACA pubiie dinner, on the birthday of Mr. Jefferson, [me to inculcate upon the intelligent representatives of 


on an occasion somewhat memorable, near three years 
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of a breach of our compacts with the States. 
of the constitution, but it would render the: measu 
obnoxious to the. charge of inexpediency. and 

‘On another occasion, during the present session, 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wittrams] ‘seemed to 
think I had asked’a total surrender. of the -lands to the 
States in which they lie. As Ihave before had no oppor: 
tunity of reply,:I will avail myself of this occasion to cor- 
rect the gentleman, and do myself justice. I askedfor.no 
such thing. . What I insisted upon was, that the Govern- 
ment should sell the land for what it was worth, reducing 
the. price from time to time; and, when sales could no 
longer be made sufficient to indemnify for the expense of 
the system, to abandon the lands which were thus proved 
to be worthless to the States. And I still maintain that 
this is the true and proper course of policy. The several 
States having land to dispose of, have sold it, in the first 
instance, at very moderate prices, have subsequently re- 
duced them to such as were merely nominal, and, finally, 
granted them by way of donation. Although they receiv- 
ed less money for their lands, they have found an. ample 
equivalent in the character of thei 


the Američan. people, the duty and policy of protecting 
and chérishing the man who sits down under the vine 
which ‘has been planted:and nurtured by his:own care 
and toils’ -Tneed not urge the wisdom of converting tran- 
sient wanderers into freeholders’ and happy and: inde- 
pendent citizens of the republic. The House cannot be 
prépared to retard the. growth and prosperity of the new 
States, by withholding the public domain from the hardy 
settlers, who would be permanent citizens; and giving 
them, in their stead, an itinerant and comparatively worth- 
Jess population. ; 

“Sir, the present system operates most unfavorably and 
most severely on the class of people who are most enti- 
tled to. the protection of the Government—the poor, but 
honest, industrious, and enterprising settler. This class 
of men cannot compete at land auctions with the wealthy 
planter, or the rich speculator. A settler of this descrip- 
tion goes into the wild, subdues a little spot, and reduces 
it to cultivation, by the sweat of his brow. It thence be- 
comes'dear to-him. But soon an auction comes; the rich 
capitalist. comes forward, with his thousands and tens. of 
thousands, and. bids off this little spot, so endeared to 
him, over“his head; and acquites the power of driving’ 
him and his family from their humble home. What alter- 
native remains for this unfortunate man?. The poor pri- 
vilege of removing to some tract of inferiog land, perhaps 
not worth 25 cents per acre, and too worthless to attract 
the attention, or excite the avarice, of his more powerful 
competitor. .Yet, for land of this description, he must 
give $1 25 per acre, or obtain no permanent interest in 
the soil. Is thissound policy? Isit wise? Is it just? I 
am sure, sir, itis neither. It isa policy injurious in the 

- highest degree: to the interests of the Government, and 
grossly oppressive to those who have the highest claims 
to its protection and indulgence. 

_ ~ Mr. C. said he had thought the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Wicxxirrz,] at the head of the Committee 

on the Public Lands, would have opposed this bill. 


ir population, and the 
improvement of their resources. All the European Go- 
vernments that bave owned territory on this side of the 
Atlantic have pursued a similar,.or even more liberal :po- 
licy with their domain. Such. ought-to. be the. policy, of 
every wise and parental Government: our own. stands a 
solitary exception. Lo dy he SLE IE 
Speaking in reference to this subject, the President 
has said, in his late annual message, ‘‘It cannot be doubt- 
ed that the speedy settlement of these lands constitutes 
the true interest of the republic. The wealth and 
strength of a country are its population, and the best part 
of that population are the cultivators of the soil.” To such 
sentiments, 1 think, every patriot and every philanthro.- 
pist should respond with a cordial approbation. Of this 
class of our citizens, none deserve more favor from the 
Government than those honest and resolute pioneers who 
[Mr. Wicxxrrrz here rose to explain. He had intended jhave opened the way for. the settlement and improvement 
to:offer an amendment to the bill, but the gentleman from | of our almost illimitable western regions; those who have 
Hlinois [Mr. Doxcay] had anticipated him, and the House | defended our frontiers at the peril of their lives; and who 
had expressed its will against adopting the amendment. (have, by their adventurous daring, given to the history of 
Mr: W. said he thus found himself in a strait betwixt [the country an air of romance. f 
two-~either to leave the lands as they were, or to uphold Sir, Lam exhausted, though the subject is not. The 
the speculator: he preferred the former.] feeble state of my health must be my apology» I can only 
Mr. Caid he was not satisfied with the gentleman’s|add my most earnest hope that the amendment I, haye 
explanation—the gentleman had not accounted for the | offered may prevail. is AUR ees 
change in his sentiments. Last session that gentleman The following are extracts from the report of Mr. 
made (what was called at the time) a very able report, | Wickliffe, alluded to in the foregoing speech. .(See re- 
going directly against every principle of this bill. The | port at large. ) E 
report was an able and conclusive response to the whole} .‘* The public lands should not be, they have not been, 
doctrine of its friends. But now the gentleman has|regarded as a profitable source of revenue to the Federal 
changed his course. His apology seems to me wholly | Government; nor should they be converted into the 
inadmissible. It would have been much better for him |means of wealth to the several States. They should be 
to-have said, ‘ Tempora mutantur, ef nos mutamur cum fostered and disposed of by the National Government, in 
illis.” The amendment of the gentleman from Illinois, |sach manner, and upon such terms, as will be subservient 
to which the gentleman from Kentucky alluded, did not|to the building up of great and flourishing communities, 
propose any graduation of price, But even since the whose members, when interested in and attached to the 
commencement of the present session, the gentleman |soil, will give physical strength and moral force to. the 
from Kentucky, from a minority of the Committee on | nation. t A * eae i 
the Public Lands, of whom he was one, reported an “The reduction of the revenue: derived from the 
amendment to the bill No. 402 of the House, embrac-|sales of the public lands, to be effectual and beneficial, 
ing the. principle of this bill, so far as regards distribu- | must be made in the price at which they are to be sold. 
tion, and. accompanying it with provisions for graduating j If the amount now received into the treasury be not re- 
the price of public Jands,. substantially as my amendment | quired for the purposes of the Federal Government, (and 
proposes; The gentleman would have sustained his cha- [such seems to be a conceded fact,) the committee are of 
racter for consistency much better, if he had at least-of- [opinion it would be a better mode to rid the National 
fered this amendment. (For extracts from the report of | Treasury of this unnecessary. and dangerous influx of 
Mr. Wiexuirre, above alluded to, see note at the end.] | public money, to reduce the price of the public domain, 
Sir, if any thing can render the plan of distribution, pro- | (and thereby render. the- acquisition of a home easy to all 
posed in the bill, tolerable to the new States, it will be |in every condition of life,) than to sell the lands to the 
to accompany it with the principle of graduation. It is/younger States, if they were willing to,buy, and able to 
true that it would not remove the objections arising out | pay. £ * * * * 
` 
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«Whilst the General Government shall continue to de-| 


rive a revenue from the sales of public lands, it may be 
expected, at least it should be hoped for, that, in some 
mode, a sum of money equal to the exactions for the pub- 
lic lands, will be thrown back by the public disbursements 
in those States soimuch affected by this constant drain 
their circulating medium. * * 

tt Canit be believed that, when the proceeds arising 


* 


Mr. POLK; who was in the chair, earnestly remonstrat- 
ed, and implored the House to be mindful of its own dig. 
nity, and, however. anxious they might be to act upon 


of| the bill, to respect the constitutional right of the member 


from Mississippi to be. heard. 
Mr. PLUMMER said that, when he rose, he had been 


from the sales of the public lands shall become the sepa-| prepared for interruption and insult, but- should not be 
rate.property of the States, according to any ratio of di-| intimidated from the discharge of his duty. 


vision which will be agreed upon, the amount derived an- 


Mr. ROOT called Mr. Prummer to order, as having 


nually-from the debtor by the creditor States, either for! reflected in an offensive manner upon the House.. 


interest or principal, will be returned into circulation 
among those States thus made tributary? * 
This difficulty and complaint of the new States with 


The CHAIR, however, pronounced him to be in order, 
inasmuch as he had not said that the insult, to which he 
alluded, was intended or offered by the members of the 


and against the General Government, will only be trans-| House. 


ferred to the several states who become the receivers, 
and, instead of peace, concord, and harmony among the 
States, we may expect to witness discontent and discord, 
bitter and unceasing. * * 

tt In connexion with this subject, the committee have 
been called upon to consider the policy (so often the sub- 
ject of debate in the House of Representatives) of divid- 
ing the proceeds of the public lands among the several 
States. This isa question surrounded by more difficulty 
and embarrassment, and one upon which the committee 
were unable to unite in opinion. A majority of the com- 
mittee, however, believe that any pledge or disposition 
of the proceeds of the public lands among the States, for 
State purposes, before the money shall have reached the 
treasury of the United States, would be unwise, and pro- 
ductive of incalculable injury to the States whose growth 
and prosperity so much depend upon the amelioration of 
the present system of disposing of the public lands by 
Congress. Pledge the proceeds to the States for State 
purposes, and all hope of further relief will be cut off. 
The new States may then calculate to ‘pay the penalty 
of the bond, yea, even the pound of flesh.’ a * 

“The power of the General Government to make this 
distribution may be well questioned. ‘Those who con- 
tend for such distribution of the proceeds derive the 
power from the grants of the several States to the United 
States, and from the second section of the fourth article 
of the constitution of the United States. A recurrence 
to these grants, and an examination into the terms em- 
ployed, and the objects intended by them, may not be 
unprofitable in conducting the mind to a correct judg- 
inent upon the subject. 3 2 * * 

‘© A further reduction in the price of the public lands 
ought to be made: the people in the new States look for 
it, and desire it, - A reduction of the revenue of the Ge- 
neral Government must take place: they regard the price 
which the Government exacts from them, for the public 
lands, as a- tax, anda heavy tax. They have submitted to 
it cheerfully, because it was needed to discharge the obli- 
gations of their Government. When the whole amount 
now derived from the sales of public land, united with 
the other revenues of the Government which will be col- 
lected under any possible modification of the tariff, will 
not be required for the wants and purposes of the Fede- 
ral Government, can it be just that the same shall be ex- 

_ acted from the West by the action of the Federal Go- 
yernment, to be given to the older and more opulent 
States, to be expended in those States for education, in- 
ternal. improvement, or general emancipation? Sucha 
policy would be unjust and intolerable.” t 

Mr. MARDIS obtained the floor, and addressed the 
committee for about an hour in opposition to the bill, and 
in favor. of the amendment proposed by Mr. Cray. 

Mr. PLUMMER next obtained the floor, and held it 
until 10 o’clock, ina speech directed against the bill, 
and in support of the amendment. Repeated attempts 
were made to induce him to resume his seat, and the 


* 


Mr. PLUMMER having at Iengih concluded his re- 
marks, the question was taken on Mr. Cray’s amend- 
ment, which was rejected without a count. 

Mr. CLAY offered it again, as an additional section to 
the bill. It was again negatived. 

Mr. MASON, of Virginia, moved an amendment, the 
effect of which would be, that the whole expense of sur. 
vey and sale of the land, and of the salaries of all officers 
connected therewith, including the expense of the Gene- 
ral Land Office, should be deducted before the proceeds 
of the Jand should be distributed. This amendment was 
also rejected; when, 

On motion of Mr. WICKLIFFE, the committee rose, 
and reported the bill and amendments to the House. 

Tn the House, the amendments were read, and concur- 
red in, with the exception of Mr. Wicxzirrx’s proviso, 
which he himself, after examination, thought ought not 
to be adopted, inasmuch as the contingency for which he 
had intended it, would not exist. 

Mr. MASON again pressed the amendment he had of- 
fered in committec. f 
- It was supported by Mr. LEWIS, and opposed by Mr. 
WICKLIFFE; when 

Mr. STEWART demanded the previous question, 
(which cuts off all pending amendments. ) 

The demand being seconded, Mr. MASON called for 
the yeas and nays. 

They were ordered, and the previous question was 
thereupon put, and carried: Yeas 91, nays 46. 

The main question, on ordering the bill to its third 
reading, was then agreed to. . 

The bill was read a third time, and the question being 
on its passage, it was decided by yeas and nays, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS-——Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen, 
Arnold, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Barber, John S. Bar- 
bour, Barringer, Barstow, Beardsley, Briggs, Bucher, 
Bullard, Burd, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, Cooper, 
Corwin, Coulter, Crane, Crawford, Creighton, Daniel, 
John Davis, Dearborn, Denny, Dewart, Dickson, Ells- 
worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, 
Horace Everett, Gilmore, Grennell, Hiland Hall, Hies- 
ter, Hodges, Hogan, Hughes, Huntington, Ihrie, Irvin, 
Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, Kavanagh, Kendall, Kennon, 
Adam King, Henry King, Kerr, Leavitt, Letcher, Mar- 
shall, Maxwell, McCarty, Robert McCoy, McKennan, 
Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Newton, Pearce, 
Pendleton, Pierson, Pitcher, Potts, Randolph, John Reed, 
Root, Russel, Augustine H. Shepperd, Slade, Smith, 
Southard, Stanbery, Stewart, Sutherland, Taylor, Phile- 
mon Thomas, John Thomson, Tompkins, Verplanck, 
Vinton, Wardwell, Washington, Watmough, Wilkin, 
Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward D. 
White, Wickliffe, Williams--96. 

NAYS--Messrs. Alexander, Archer, Ashley, Barn- 
well, Bethune, John Blair, Boon, Cambreleng, Carr, 
Chinn, Claiborne,-Clay, Coke, Duncan, Felder, Gordon, 
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The. following resolution, reported yes 
Committee of Ways and. Means, coming up for 

tion, : ne 
`| © Resolved, That the Government deposites- may, 
opinion of the House, be safely continued in the: Ba: 
the United States’? — ` ee 

Mr. POLK said he hoped that gentlemen who beli 
the time of the House, at this period of the session, ‘to be 
necessarily valuable, would not press the consideration of 
this resolution upon the House at this juncture.’ During 
the small remainder of the session, there were several 
measures of the highest public importance which remain- 
ed to be acted on. For one, he was extremely anxious that 
the session should close by 12 o’clock to-night, in order 
that a sitting upon the Sabbath might be avoided. He 
would not proceed in expressing his views until he should 
understand from gentlemen whether they intended. to 
press the House to a vote upon this resolution. [A re- 
mark was made by Mr. INerRsoLt, which was not heard 
distinctly by the reporter.] Mr.P. proceeded. As it had 
been indicated that gentlemen intended to take a vote 
upon the resolution, he would ask whether it ‘was possi- 
ble for the members-of the House to express: their opi- 
nions on this subject with an adequate knowledge’ e 
facts. ‘The Committee of Ways and Means had spent 
nearly the whole session in the examination of one.or two 
points connected with this subject. The range of inves- 
tigation had been, of necessity, much less extensive than 
the deep importance of the subject required; but, before 
any opinion could be properly expressed, it was import- 
ant that the facts developed by the committee should be 
understood. There had been no opportunity for this, 
and there was no necessity for the expression of a pre- 
mature opinion unless it was considered essential to white- 
wash the bank. Ifthe friends of the bank deemed it in- 
dispensably necessary, in order to sustain thé bank, to 
call for_an expression of opinion, where the House had 
enjoyed no opportunity of examining the testimony, d 
proof upon which alone a correct opinion could bè form- 
ed, he should be compelled, briefly, to present one or 
two facts to the House, It had been one of the objects 
of the Committee of Ways and Means to ascertain the cir- _ 
cumstances relative to the postponement of the redemp- 
tion of the three per cent. stock by the bank. < With-the 
mass of other important duties devolving upon the com- 
mittee, as full an investigation of the condition of the 


am. Hall, Hawkins, Horn, Isacks, Jarvis, 

l. Johnson, Lecompte, Lewis, Lyon, Mardis, 

illiam McCoy, McIntire, McKay, Plummer, | 

Roane, Sewall, “Standifer, Wiley Thompson, Ward, 

‘Campbell P. White, Worthington—-40. mee 

“So the. bill was passed, and returned to the Senate. 

. [Et was now near 11 o'clock; when,] 7 

-On motion of Mr. VERPLANCK, the House went into 

Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. 

Tarton in the chair, and took up 
: THE HARBOR BILL, 

[Making appropriations for carrying on certain works, 
hetetofore commenced, for the improvement of harbors 
and rivers, and also for continuing and repairing the 
Cumberland road, and certain territorial roads.] 

Mr. COKE moved that the committee rise, believing 
the House to be too much exhausted to proceed. 

The motion was promptly negatived, and the commit- 
tee proceeded to read and amend the bill. 

The most important of the amendments were, an item 
of twenty-five thousand dollars for the continuation of 
surveys, under the act of 1824, and thirty-four thousand 
dollars for the repairs of the Cumberland road in Virginia. 

Various attempts were made to insert provisions in this 
bill for new surveys, and the commencement of new 
works, but they were all promptly rejected. 

The bill was then laid aside, and the committee took 
up the 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
FOR THE EXPENSES OF GOVERNMENT FOR TIIE YEAR 1833, 


On the subject of the expenses of the General Land 
Office, Mr. WICKLIFFE said that the Committee on the 
Public Lands had not been able, for want of time, to 
complete the investigation of the concerns of that depart- 
ment; but, from the progress they had made in it, he 
was fully convinced that the Commissioner had made an 
improper application of the funds placed in his hands. 

Mr. VERPLANCK proposed an item to cover certain 
arrearages which had improperly accrued in the land 
office. He did it with great reluctance, and merely be- 
cause the United States must, of course, pay debts con- 
tracted by its authority.. But the expenditure had the 
decided disapprobation of the Committee of Ways end 
Means. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE concurred in this sentiment, and 
hoped thatthisinstance might prove a warning to all subor- 
dinate officers in the Government against exceeding the 
limit of the expenses they were authorized to incur. bank as was desirable could not be expected. ‘The com- 

A goad deal of discussion was had in respect to extra] mittee, therefore, had been obliged to limit their ingui- 
clerks in that department, and the great amount of its] ries to this subject of the three per cents.; the other sub- 
contingencies. jects of investigation were only incidental. Upon this 

Mr. VERPLANCK proposed an allowance of thirty-| main subject of inquiry the whole committee, majority as 
four thousand dollars for extra clerk hire in the Post Of-| well as minority, were of opinion that the bank had ex- 
fice Department, which was promptly negatived; sixty-|ceeded its legitimate authority, and had taken measures 
five thousand dollars was provided for completing the} which were in direct violation of its charter. He would. 
survey of the Choctaw lands, sixteen thousand for the|read a single sentence from the report of the majority, 
Creek cession, and eighty thousand for that of the Chicka-| which conclusively established this position. In the trana- 
saws. actions upon this subject, the majority of the committee 

Mr. WASHINGTON moved to insert an item of twol expressly say, in their report, that ‘the bank exceeded 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to enable the corpora-|its legitimate authority, and that this proceeding had no 
tion of. Washington to pay up its subscription to the stock | sufficient warrant in the correspondence of the Secretary 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. This amendment was| of the Treasury.” Could language be more explicit? It 
negatived, with the understanding that it was to be re-| was then the unanimous opinion of the committee, upon 
newed in the House. this main topic of inquiry, that the bank had exceeded its 

The bill was then laid aside, and the committee took legitimate authority, and that its proceedings relative to 
up a bill appointing a clerk to sign the name of the Pre-fthe three per cents. had no sufficient warrant in the cor. 
sident to land warrants, which was agreed to without|respondence of the Secretary. of the Treasury. The 
amendment; when the committee rose, and reported| Bank of the United States, it must be remembered, had 
the bill to the House; and [a little after 1 o’clock in the| been made the place of deposite for the public revenues, 
morning] | : for the purpose of meeting the expenditures of the Go- 

The House adjourned. yernment. With the public money in its vaults, it was 
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bound to pay the demands of the Government. Among 
thesedemands upon the public money in the bank, was 
that portion of the public debt of which the redemption 
had been ordered. Had the bank manifested a willing- 
ness to pay out the public money in its possession for this 
object? On examination of the evidence it would be found 
that, as early as March, 1832, the president of the bank, 
without the knowledge of the Government directors, had 
instituted a correspondence with certain holders of the 
public debt, for the purpose of procuring a postpone- 
ment of its redemption. There was, at that time, no cho- 
lera which could be charged with giving occasion to the 
correspondence. When public notice had been given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the redemption of the 
debt, the president of the bank immediately came to 
‘Washington, and requested that the redemption might 
be postponed. And what was the reason then assigned 
by the president of the bank for this postponement? 
‘Why, that the measure would enable the bank to afford 
the merchants great facilities for the transaction of their 
business under an extraordinary pressure upon the mo- 
ney market.. What was the evidence upon this point? 
The proof distinctly showed that there was no extraordi- 
nary pressure. The monthly statements of the bank esta- 
blished that there was, in fact, a very considerable cur- 
tailment of the facilities given to the merchants in the 
commercial cities. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE rose to a question of order. The 

subject under consideration was a resolution declaring 
that the’ bank was a safe place of deposite for the public 
révenue. He submitted whether it was in order to dis- 
cuss upon this resolution the redemption of the three per 
cent. stock, 
“The CHAIR (temporarily occupied, in the absence of 
the Speaker, by Mr. Taynon) decided that the remarks 
of a gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Pork] were in 
order. 

Mr. POLK proceeded. The gentleman from Kentuc- 
ky [Mr. Wickurrre] appeared to be very sensitive upon 
this subject. It was not long since that gentleman, in a 
toast given at the Jefferson dinner, expressed the most 
decided hostility to the bank. Ife would leave to that 
gentleman to explain the reasons which had produced 
the sudden change of his opinions, and from a violent 
‘opponent had converted him into a most zealous advocate 
of the bank. What was the object of explaining this 
matter of the three percent. stock? Not to waste the 
time of the House, which was now so precious, but to show 
that the management of the bank relative to the three 
per cents. distinctly proved that the bank was not able to 
pay the public money deposited in its vaults for the re- 
demption of the public debt without obtaining a loan 
from abroad.: The minority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means had not disputed the ability of the bank to 
discharge its debts in its own convenient time; but had 
the bank promptly paid the public money deposited in 
its vaults when called for? As early as October, 1831, 
the bank had anticipated that during the course of 1832 
it would not be allowed the undisturbed and permanent 
use of the public deposites. In the circular orders to the 
several branches which were then issucd, the necessity 
was stated for collecting the means for refunding those 
deposites from the loans which were then outstanding. 
Efforts were made by the branches of the West to make 


ed. The debts due upon loans made by the Western 
branches had not been curtailed. It was found impossi- 


bank came to Washington for the purpose of procuring 
the postponement of the period of redemption, upon the 
ground that an extraordinary pressure existed, and the 
public interest would be promoted by enabling the bank 
to use the public money in affording facilities to the mer- 
chants of the commercial cities. And what next? In 
July, the president of the bank and the exchange com- 
mittee, without the knowledge of the head of the treasu- 
ry, or of the board of directors of the bank, instituted a 
secret mission to England, for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing in effect a loan of five millions of dollars, for which 
the bank was to pay interest. The propriety or object 
of this mission was not laid before the board of directors, 
and no clue was afforded tothe Government. Mr. Cad- 
walader went to England upon this secrct mission. On 
the Ist of October the bank was advised of the arrange- 
ment made by Cadwalader, by which it was agreed, in be- 
half of the bank, to purchase a part of the debt of the 
foreign holders, and to defer the redemption of a part, 
Now, it was well known to every one who had taken the 
trouble to read the charter of the bank, that it was ex- 
pressly prohibited from purchasing public stock. On the 
15th October it was discovered that Cadwalader had ex- 
ceeded his instructions. This discovery by the bank 
took place immediately after the circular letter of Baring, 
Brothers, & Co., of London, announcing that the arrange- 
ment had been published in one of the New York pa- 
pers. This circular gave the first information to the 
Government, or to any one in this country, as far as he 
was advised, excepting the exchange committee of the 
bank, of the object of Cadwalader’s mission. In the 
limited time which could now be spared for this discus- 
sion, it was impossible to go through the particulars of 
this scheme. Et would be seen, on examination of the 
transaction, that the bank had directly interfered with 
the redemption of the public debt, for the obvious reason 
that it was unable to refund the public deposites. The 
cholera was not the ground of the correspondence with 
Ludlow. It was not the cholera which brought the pre- 
sident of the bank to Washington, to request the post- 
ponement of the redemption of the debt; nor was it the 
cholera which led to the resolution of the exchange com- 
mittee of the bank to send Cadwalader to England. The 
true disorder was, the impossibility in which the bank 
found itself to concentrate its funds and diminish its loans. 
It had been stated in the report of the majority of the 
committee, that the certificates of the greatest portion of 
the three per cents. had been surrendered. It had been 
said that there was now less than a million of this debt out- 
standing. In point of fact, it would seem, from the cor- 
respondence, that between one and two millions of the 
debts of which the certificates had been surrendered, had 
been paid by the bank becoming debtor to the foreign 
holder instead of the. Government. The directors ap. 
pear to suppose this has not been the case, but the cor- 
respondence shows that the certificates have been sent 
home under this arrangement. After this brief explana- 
tion of the conduct of the bank in relation to the public 
deposites, he would ask whether it was necessary to sus- 
tain the credit of the bank by adopting this resolution. 
Is it supposed, because a majority of the House were 
friendly to the institution, thatit is necessary for them to 
declare the opinion expressed in this resolution on faith, 
and faith alone? He had no desire that the resolution 


collections for that object; but those efforts entirely fail- | should be negatived. If he was compelled to vote on the 


resolation, he should vote against it; but he was willing 
that Congress should defer the expression of its opinion 


ble to curtail them. As the list of discounts had gone j until the facts upon which it must be founded are under- 
down, the list of domestic bills of exchange had gone up. stood. This opinion could make no difference as to the 
The application before alluded to was made in March to duty of the Government. Whenever the Secretary of 


Mr. Ludlow, of New York, who represented about 
1,700,000 of the public debt to postpone its redemption. 
Phis expedient also failed. Then the president of the 


the ‘Treasury shall deem the public deposites unsafe in the 
bank, it is made his duty to withdraw them, and to Jay 
his reasons before Congress. The previous opinion of the 


é, éspecially an opinion expressed without means 9 
ination, neither takes y nor adds to the respon- 
lity of the Secretary of the Treasury. Pressed as the 


dations to Jackson politicians. 

“ Mr. POLK. | Jackson politicians! The member from 
Kentucky can best answer to his constituents what sort 
of Jackson politicians have been accommodated by the 
Bank. Much had been said in certain quarters of the 
persecution of the bank, and of the malice of the admi- 
nistration towards that institution. The whole crime of 
the administration is the demanding the public money 
from the bank for the purpose of paying the public debt. 
Ås to the condition of the Western debt, about which so 
¢nuch had been said, and which was represented to have 
been so much reduced, it will be found that the principal 
reduction consists in what Mr. Cheves called race-horse 
bills.. The old debt is paid by drawing a new bill, pay- 
able ina different place. When that bill becomes due, 
it is paid by another of a similar character. Unless these 
successive discharges and creations of debt diminish its 
aggregate amount, it will be found that very little, if any 
curtailment has taken place. 

~ The hour allotted to morning business having expired, 

Mr. J. BATES moved the orders of the day. 

Mr. INGERSOLL expressed a hope that the debate 
would be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. BATES then withdrew the motion. 

Mr. POLK resumed. It was no fault of his that the 
report of the committee had come in at so late a period. 
He felt it to be his duty to offer a very brief exposition 
of the reasons why he did not regard it as proper for 
‘the House to express its opinion upon this subject with- 
‘out any opportunity for examination. The facts collected 
by the committee would go forth, and every man could 
then form his opinion. He would move to amend the re- 
solution by striking out the whole after the word ‘ re- 
solved,” and inserting “that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject.” He would 
not pursue the discussion while so many important sub- 
jects pressed upon the House on the last day of the ses- 
sion. Whatever might appear to be the condition of the 
bank at a superficial glance, a careful scrutiny of its mea- 
sures and its affairs would satisfy any impartial mind that 
its condition was not that which had been represented by 
its zealous friends. Without dwelling upon the particu- 
lars, he would sum up his objections to the resolution in 
its present form, by stating that the bank had unwerrant- 
ably interfered with the arrangements of the Govern- 
ment in reference toa great national object. In this, 
both the majority and minority of the committee had 
agreed. The secret of this interference would never 
have been disclosed, but from the accidental publication 
of the circular of the Barings, addressed to the European 
holders of the three per cents. The correspondence 
which had now for the first time. been drawn from the 
bank was most material and important 
the question, and 


either to the Treasury Department or to the House. He 


‘could have hoped that the ‘fri 


jin the decision of] since, 
was until this time entirely unknown | back to the heel of. the session. 


ends‘of the bank would ‘not 
have pressed the resolution. Hadit been properly in or~ 
der, he would have adverted to the manner in-which the 
bill relative to the salè- of the bank stock had: been treat- 
ed--and all reply to the arguments of those who ‘opposed 
it-prevented by the previous question. He enjoyed the 
satisfaction of having endeavored to discharge his duty to 
the country in relation to this subject: * Should he live, ~ 
he trusted to be able: to contribute something farther to- 
wards the development of the transactions of this'institu- 
tion. From what had already been dis¢losed, it appeared 
that the most important business of-the ‘bank’ is exclu- 
sively transacted by the committee'of exchange appoint- 
ed by the President of the bank, and under hisimmedi- 
ate direction. That this committee makes no report of 
its proceedings to the board of. directors, and that none 
of the directors appointed in behalf of the-United States 
are members of this committee. It appeared to'him to 
be the most consummate folly to go through the ceremo- 
ny of appointing directors for the purpose of ‘protecting 
the public interest, while these directors are excluded 
from all knowledge and participation of the more import- 
ant transactions of the bank. He would appeal to the 
House whether we ought to be satisfied with the manage- 
ment of an institution so deeply connected for ‘good or 
evil with the great interests of the country in which those 
appointed to guard the public interest are totally deprived 
of all means of knowledge of its leading measures. 

Messrs. MCDUFFIE and INGERSOLL rose simulta- 
neously. The former gentleman was named by the Chair. 
Mr. McD. then remarked that he would ‘give way to the 
member of the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. INGERSOLL, of Connecticut, said, the géntleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Porr] who had just addressed the 
House, could not regret more than he did, the’ late pe- 
riod at which this question is presented. But who were 
chargeable with the delay? Not, certainly, the bank, 
nor any of its friends. No sooner was this subject refer- 
red, and the news of it had reached Philadelphia, than 
Mr. Biddle addressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, respectfully. offering’. 
every facility to the proposed investigation, and inviting 
the utmost latitude of search. There had been also con- 
stant and untiring efforts made to bring the report for- 
ward earlier in the session, that it might receive the ac- 
tion of the House before the adjournment. The friends of 
the bank, he repeated, were the last who should be held 
responsible for the tardy movements now complained of. 

Mr. POLK here rose, and said that he had asked but 
for the postponement of a single day, to enable him to 
complete the minority report. That was refused, but 
the chairman having accidentally left the majority report 
at his lodgings, the delay he had requested was obtained. 

Mr. INGERSOLL resumed. It was not that to which 
he alluded. An effort had been made a week ago to 
have the report made; the examination of witnesses was 
then closed, and our labors were about to be submitted 
to the House, as he supposed, when, to his surprise, the 
gentleman from ‘Tennessee asked for delay, to send to 
Philadephia for further correspondence, which would 
necessarily require some time to have copied, and but 
for this we should have had the subject before us seve- 
ral days since, with ample opportunity for the fullest ex- 
amination, and the freest debate. ‘Then, as to the wit- 
nesses summoned, they were nearly all brought before 
the committee on the motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. He took his own course; every body was exam- 
ined whom he saw fit to send for, as was certainly right 
and proper. He [Mr. L} did not complain of this, but 
surely we ought not now to be responsible for this course, 
in consequence of it, the report has been kept 


Mr. POLK said he had called for the examination of 
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no one, excepting the directors appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and General Cadwalader. 

.Mr INGERSOLL. Gentlemen had summoned whom 
they pleased: he [Mr. I.] had called not a single witness. 
He was-willing to trust the scrutiny to the hands of the 
opponents.of the bank—let them probe it to suit them- 
¡selves All he asked was, when they were done, that 
they. would permit the House to pass its opinion, and 
send the whole to the people for their ultimate decision. 
For himself, he must confess, he was sick of seeing re- 
ports sent forth, unaccompanied by any opinion of either 
House.of Congress upon them. ‘The people have been 
surfeited. with such papers: we have. had majority re- 
ports, and minority reports, and what an honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina, [Mr. W. R. Davis,] he believed, 
called ‘unicorn reports, but they all brought us to no 
practical result, so long as they were not acted on by the 
House.. They filled the flying folios of the newspapers 
of the day, or crammed the mails in the shape of public 
documents during the recess, without benefiting any 
class of our citizens much, except the legions of specu- 
lators, moneyed and political, who sometimes turn them 
toa profitable account. It was time that these matters 
were treated ina different way--that the representatives 
of the people should now act. This resolution, he re- 
joiced to see, had something tangible in it: it invites us 
to speak out, and to say, under the solemnity of our 
oaths, whether the Government deposites ought to be 
continued where they now are, and have been in safety 
for the last seventeen years, or whether they shall be 
carried into the market, to be bid for by the local institu- 
tions. Will gentlemen now turn from this inquiry the 
moment. we have reached it, and tell us that it does not 
belong to. us; that it ought not to be settled before we se- 
parate? Have we then been employed all winter, in our 
committee room, to no purpose? Or, have we been 
working, day and night, merely to raise a smoke for po- 
litical: effect, at the end of the session, under which a 
new set.of majority and minority reports are to be launch- 
ed upon the public, still leaving the opinion of the House 
on these grave matters unrevealed? Mas not Congress 
been directly called upon, and from high authority, too, 
to express an opinion? Did not the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his annual financial report, invite it? and 
was not the subject brought to our view in the Execu- 
tive message, at the opening of the session? We have 
not sought for this inquiry, but we cannot shun it, with 
credit to ourselves, since it has been put to us. 

What, then, is the condition of the Bank of the United 
States, asa place of safe deposite, compared with the 
other banking institutions of the country? From the 
evidence now spread before the House, he would assert 
with confidence that it was decidedly more sound. than 
the State. banks, to which the funds must go, if taken 
from their present place of deposite. Nay, from an ex- 
hibit lately made of the affairs of the Bank of England, 
it will be seen that the United States Bank, in proportion 
to its capital, is the strongest of the two, applying the 
game, tests: to the comparative statements of each. Let 
us sée how these. different institutions appear by each 
ather’s side... The Bank of the United States has now 
abowt-nine millions of specie, to a circulation of about 
seventeen millions.and a half. All the local banks in the 
Union, combined, have but between ten and eleven mil- 
ions of specie to a circulation of about sixty-eight mil- 
lions. ‘The Bank of England, by its latest returns, bad, 
speaking in dollars, about twenty-six millions of specie 
to a circulation of about ninety-millions. And yet, with 
facts like these staring us in the face, it is gravely sug- 
gested that the deposites would be in less danger of being 
squandered if removed to the local banks, with their cir- 
culation six times. beyond the specie in their vaults: ay, 
sir, to local banks, which left you saddled with a certain 


“í ynayailable fund” of. nearly a million and a half, when 
you used them as places of deposite on a former occasion. 
The banks of the State of New York would probably 
come in for a larger share of the Government deposites 
than those of any other States, for there the greatest 
portion of the revenue is collected; and let us see how 
they stand. It appears by an official statement, recently 
published by sworn commissioners, that they have but 
about $1,700,000 in specie, to a circulation of about 
twelve millions: and it will further appear, by the evi- 
dence reported, that at the time when those banks had 
but this inconsiderable amount of specie on hand, they 
were indebted to the United States Bank more than two 
millions of dollars, which might have been. called for at 
any day, thus draining them of every specie dollar. 

Will any man, can any man, with these statements be- 
fore him, say that the safety of the public funds requires 
their removal to the local banks? It was in vain to blink 
this question by going into the extraneous matter of the 
three per cent. arrangement, which had been now nearly 
brought toaclose. ‘The Secretary has put the question 
to us in regard to the safety of the bank as a place of de- 
posite for the public money, and we are bound at all events 
to respond to that. But if gentlemen are determined to 
rake up the three per cent. affair, he was willing to meet 
them there also; for he believed that transaction, from 
beginning to end, to have been fair, prudent, and honor- 
able, and intended much more to aid the mercantile com- 
munity, especially those indebted to the Government on 
custom-house bonds, than for any particular accommoda- 
tion to the bank itself, except so far as it might be bene- 
fited by shielding its customers, and the local banks too, 
from.an unusual and unnecessary pressure. Much stress 
had been placed on the mission of General Cadwalader to 
Europe. It had been called a secret mission, unautho- 
rized by the board of directors, and particularly without 
the knowledge or authority of the Government directors. 
Now, sir, it isan undeniable fact, that early in the spring 
of 1832, in the month of March, at a regular meeting of 
the board, at which two of the Government directors, re 
siding in Philadelphia, were present, (the third being ac- 
cidentally in the country,) the President submitted his 
views in relation to paying off the three per cents. in the 
course of the year, more than one-half of which he stated 
belonged to foreigners, the withdrawal of whose funds 
might possibly expose the community to great inconve- 
nience, unless some measure should be taken for defer- 
ring a part of the payments; after which it was, by the 
board, 

Resolved, That the subjects of the communication 
just made by the President, be referred to the Committee 
on Exchange, with authority to make, on behalf of the 
bank, whatever arrangements with the holders of the 
three per cent. stock of the United States may, in their 
opinion, best promote the convenience of the public, 
and the interests of the institution.” 

This resolution is recorded in the books of the bank; it 
was passed in the presence of two of the Government 
directors, and at the next mecting of the board was read 
over in their presence, and in the presence of the third 
Government director, who had then returned to the city. 
There was no secrecy in all this. The record had been 
always open, as the books of the bank always were, to 
the inspection of every director, and every Government 
spy who might have a right to examine them. One of 
the directors on the part of the Government belonged to 
the very exchange committee to whom the subject had 
been referred. He alluded to Nicholas Biddle, who had 
for several years, and under different administrations till 
January last, been appointed a director by the Govern- 
ment. And although, since this controversy. has arisen in 
regard to renewing the charter, Mr. Biddle had been cast 
off by the administration, yet he was an honorable and 
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an honest man, and no one on this floor would say to the 
contrary. This committee, thus organized, and thus fully 
empowered, as has been shown by the board, to make all 
the arrangements which they might see fit, in regard to 
the payment of the three per cents., sent General Cad- 
walader to England, as he had been entrusted with a 
similar mission under the presidency of Mr. Cheves, and 
through his agency a portion of the European holders of 
three per cents. have agreed to give up their certificates 
to the Government, thus clearing the United States from 
any further liability, and taking the house of Baring & 
Co. of London, in whose hands the bank has ample funds, 
as security for their money, which they will receive with 
interest in October, 1833. By this arrangement the busi- 
ness men of our country, who are debtors to the bank, 
have not been disturbed in their usual accommodations, 
though their discounts must have been materially cur- 
tailed, and the local banks pressed in their turn too for 
balances, had these foreigners all been paid at the coun- 
ter of the bank, on this side of the Atlantic~-and the re- 
sult to the Government (the certificates being surren- 
dered) is the same as if the specie had been shipped 
abroad in exchange for the stock certificates. So high 
is the credit of this institution in Europe, as appears by 
the correspondence, which had not been received at the 
time the directors appeared before the committee, and 
therefore is not in the evidence reported, that some of the 
foreign holders have refused to take the money, and in- 
sisted on the bank’s keeping it at an interest of only three 
per cent. till next October, under a previous offer. They 
have, however, while doing this, surrendered their certi- 
ficates so as to exonerate the treasury from any liability 
to them. The bank had the funds in Europe in the 
hands of its agents, to pay them off, and through its agent 
made a tender of the money, which the holders declined 
taking. Let it be remembered, too, that when General 
Cadwalader embarked, it was wholly uncertain whether 
the condition of the treasury would enable the Secretary 
to pay off the debt advertised to be paid, without obtain- 
ing money for this favorite purpose of the Secretary, from 
this same much abused bank. Mr. I. said he wished the 
House to mark, and the country to know, that on the 19th 
of last July, the Secretary addressed a letter to the presi- 
dent of the bank, stating that if the funds of the United 
States should happen to be inadequate to the redemption 
of the three per cents,, he must rely on the bank for the 
necessary facilities. Here is the letter of Mr. McLane; 
that there shall be no mistake about it, you shall have its 
very language. It js dated, ‘Treasury Department, 19th 
July, 1832, and reads thus: 

“Sir, it was not until to-day that I have been able to 
ascertain the amount of the appropriations made at the 
last session of Congress, and therefore L have not been 
able to decide before now upon the amount of the three 
per cents, to be redeemed on the Ist of October. 1 find, 
as was supposed when you were here, that we shall be 
able to pay off about two-thirds at that time. A notice 
will accordingly be given in to-morrow’s paper for the 
payment of that amount on the Ist of October, and the 
remaining one-third on the Ist of January. This has 
been done with the understanding had between us, that 
if it should happen that the public moneys are insuflicient 
to complete those payments, the bank will delay the pre- 
sentation of any certificates of which it may have the 
control until the funds are sufficient to meet them, the 
interest to be paid by the United States during the in- 
terval.” 

Yes, sir, the Treasury Department was arranging with 
the bank, if the state of the public funds should require 
it, to hold back the stock certificates, which the Secre- 


sury; but it is a mighty offence when the bank, through 
its agent, proposes an arrangement, not more exception- 
able certainly, with the original holders of the certificates 
in Europe. We can makea flourish about paying off the 
national debt, while the Secretary of the Treasury basat 
the same time a private understanding with the bank to 
s delay the presentation” of the stock certificates which 
it may happen to hold, even if “interest is to be paid by 
the United States during the interval,” but if the bank 
proposes to allow interest to the European stockholders, 
though their certificates should not be delayed, but sur- 
rendered up, that isa very different affair; it so shocks 
the sensibility of the Secretary, notwithstanding he penned 
the letter of 19th July, that he sends the matter to us, as 
a grave subject for inquiry, and hints a doubt as to the 
safety of bis deposites. Now, sir, the bank had precisely 
the same right to come to the arrangement with the Eu- 
ropean stockholders, even if it had been agreed with them 
to “delay the presentation” of their certificates, as Mr. 
Secretary McJ.ane had to come to an understanding with 
the bank to * delay the presentation” of any certificates 
within its control, on being paid the interest. The Secre- 
tary is not the United States, nor the Government——he is 
but a high and honorable public servant, and the bank is 
an humble one. When, therefore, gentlemen ask what 
authority the bank had to do what it has done, let them 
first tell us where and how does the accuser of the bank, 
the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, obtain the power to do 
what he has done. Itis true he did not have to resort to 
the bank, as things turned ‘out, for funds to enable him 
to meet his payments; nor did it become necessary for 
the bank to delay the presentation” of the certificates; 
but that docs not vary the right of either to enter into 
their respective arrangements. If the Secretary’s letter 
of 19th July, recognising the understanding to “ delay 
the presentation’? of the certificates when the funds might 
fall short, has worked no harm, neither has the arrange- 
ment of the bank agent worked any harm in regard to 
the three per cents.; for more of those certificates have 
been actually paid off and surrendered to the treasury 
than would have been had no movement been made about 
them. It may be a little curious to know how the Secre- 
tary had met these payments without resorting to the 
bank for aid. Mr. F. said be had looked into this matter, 
and believed the business had been done in this way. 
The Secretary had taken moneys that had been appro- 
priated by Congress to other objects, the unsatisfied ap- 
proprialions, so called, and applied them to the payment 
of the public debt. The annual report on the finances 
had informed us that there were due from the treasury 
about five and a half millions of dollars for unsatisfied ap- 
propriations; nearly the whole of this amount had been 
taken by the Secretary, and applicd towards the extin- 
guishment of the funded debt. Besides this, Congress 
at the last session granted pensions to the gallant remnant 
of our revolutionary worthies who had not received the 
benefit of former laws--thus providing for a debt which, 
above all others, should have been promptly discharged, 
inasmuch as it had been already long delayed. There 
would be due to these men, according to the estimate of 
the Secretary of War, sent to us early in the session, 
about four millions of dollars, including the arrearages. 
This was over and above the five and a half millions of 
unsatisfied appropriations before referred to. There has 
not been force enough in the Pension Office to pass upon 
these claims as promptly as it was supposed they would 
have been, and as he [Mr. T.] thought there ought to have 
been; and consequently but a moderate amount had been 
disbursed on their account prior to the Ist of January. 
What was not paid to these venerable men, but would 


tary had invited in by an official advertisement, andjhave been had there been force enough in the’offices to 


which he was bound to pay when presented. 
was yery right in the high officer at the head of the trea- 
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examine and decide upon their claims, had been also turn- 
ed over to swell the payments cf the funded debt. He 
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did.not say there had been. fault in this, but there was 
hardly.a member of Congress who. has not his drawer at 
this. moment filled with letters from these.men, many of 
them decrepit, and bowed down by the frosts of eighty 
winters, complaining that they have not yet been able to 
receive what. Congress granted to them eight months ago, 

and beseeching their representatives to aid them in pro- 
outing. the little pittance to comfort them in this incle- 
ment season.. Many of them have stood at the Pension 
Office. ‘like shivering beggars at a bolted door,” while 
we, in this gorgeous hall, are boasting of having paid off 
the debts of the revolution. If these claims had been 
paid within six months from the time Congress had au- 
thorized them to be paid, it was evident that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury could not have accomplished his pay- 
ments of the public debt, even taking to his aid the five 
and a half millions of other unsatisfied appropriations, un- 
less he had resorted to a temporary loan, or had relied 
on the bank to ‘delay the presentation” of the certifi- 
cates, allowing interest for the accommodation. Mr. I. 
said he should not undertake to decide how far it was 
proper in a Secretary of the Treasury to take money 
which has been once appropriated, before the appropria- 
tion js satisfied, and apply it to a different object, even 

though that object be the payment of the public debt. 

It is a power which Congress does not ordinarily exer- 

cise: we do not grant compensation for a horse lost in an 

Indian fight on the frontiers, without expressly providing 
that it is to be paid “out of any money in the treasury 

not otherwise appropriated.” And can the head of a dé- 

partment do what Congress cannot, or does not? 

Mr. POLK wished to understand whether the gentle- 
man from Connecticut contended that the commissioners 
of the sinking fund had no authority to order the re- 
demption of more than ten millions of the public debt 
in one. year. He had understood they were expressly 
authorized to go to any extent beyond that sum that the 
condition of the treasury could authorize. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. ‘The standing appropriation to the 
sinking fund is ten millions annually; perhaps this 
should be satisfied in preference to other appropriations, 
but, during the last year, about seventeen millions have 
been applied; and this excess over the ten millions can- 
not be applied by the commissioners, unless there is a! 
surplus to that extent in the treasury. But does the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee call money already appropriated 
to one object, and for which the treasury is liable, a sur- 
plus? Is money due to revolutionary pensioners a surplus, 
which may be taken to sink the funded debt? It was not 
so understood by that distinguished statesman, so often 
alluded.to, and never mentioned but with the most pro- 
found respect, the lamented Lowndes, who had, for se- 
veral years, stood at the head of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. He. was for always retaining in hand at least 
two millions of dollars, not in the ragged trash of broken 
banks, but of sound money, over and above the sums ap- 
propriated for the service of the year. ‘The policy of his 
masterly mind is delineated in an act which he penned, and 
carried through Congress in 1817, for the redemption of 
the public debt—an act which ought to stand as one of the 
most enduring: monuments of his fame. You will see by it 
what he meant by a surplus. ‘The third section provides, 
t That, in addition to the sum of ten millions of dollars, 
hereinbefore annually appropriated to the sinking fund, 
there shall be appropriated, for the ycar 1817, the fur- 
ther sum of nine millions of dollars, to be paid out of any 
moneys not otherwise appropriated, at such time within 
the year as the Secretary of the Treasury shall deem most 
conducive to. the publie interest, to be applied, by the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, to the purchase or re- 
demption of the public debt.” The surplus here trans- 
ferred. to the sinking fund, for that year, is expressly | 
limited to ‘money not otherwise appropriated.” 
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The fourth section of the same act directs, € That, aê 
ter the year 1817, whenever there shall be, at any time 
after the adjournment of Congress, in any year, a surplus 
of money in the treasury, above the sums appropriated 
for the service of such-year, the payment of which to the 
commissioners of the sinking fund will yet leave in the 
treasury, at the end of the year, a balance equal to two 
millions of dollars, then. such surplus shall be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to the sinking fund, to be 
paid at such time as the situation of the treasury will best 
permit, and shall be applied by the commissioners thereof 
to the purchase or redemption of the public debt.” 

It is true that this fourth section of Mr. Lowndes’s act, 
reserving two millions in the treasury beyond the appro- 
priations for the service of the year, has been since, very 
unwisely, as he [ Mr. I.] believed, repealed by a law 
which originated in the Senate in 1830. That law (the 
act of 1830) authorizes the Sccretary, whenever the trea- 
sury showsa surplus of funds, ¢ to cause such surplus tobe. 
placed at the disposal of the commissioners of the sinking 
fund, and the same shall be applied by them to the reim- 
bursement or purchase of the principal of the public 
debt, at such times as the state of the treasury will best 
admit.” 

You can, therefore, under this act, take the two mil- 
lions which Mr. Lowndes’s prudence would have reserv- 
ed, if the Secretary so wills it; but still you can take no- 
thing that is not ‘ surplus; and what is meant by surplus, 
has been already shown by the act of 1817 to be money 
in the treasury above the sums appropriated. 

Mr. POLK wished to know whether there was not, on 
the 1st of October, three millions in the treasury, and on 
the Ist of January, seven hundred thousand dollars over 
and above all claims, of every description, upon.the treas 
sury, and unavailable funds. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. No; not of legitimate funds belong- 
ing to the United States. On the Ist of January the trea- 
sury was scraped to the bottom. There was on hand 
about seven hundred thousand dollars of money received 
from the Danish Government for spoliations on our com: 
merce, which belonged to American merchants, for whom 
it had been recovered; and, within a few days afterwards, 
the greater part of that, as he had been informed, had 
been expended, leaving only a little over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars beyond the amount of warrants issued; and 
the whole of that would have vanished long before if the 
pensioners of the revolution had been generally attended 
fo, and their claims allowed, to say nothing of the five and 
a half millions of unsatisfied appropriations outstanding 
against the treasury at the close of the last year. 

Mr. BOON now moved the orders of the day, which 
the House refused. 

Mr. INGERSOLL then said, after the great indulgence 
he had received, he felt that he could not better repay 
the kindness of the House, just manifested by its vote, 
than by declining to take up more of its valuable time on 
this the last day of the session, though there were other to- 
pics on which, under other circumstances, he would be- 
desirous of being heard. He preferred the House should 
act rather than listen to him; he would, therefore, be- 
fore he sat down, move for the previous question on the 
resolutions and, as we have had a speech from each side, 
he hoped the motion would be sustained by common con- 
sent, that we may decide this question at once, and pass 
on to the other business which must be attended to before 
the session closes. He accordingly moved the previous 
question, but withdrew his motion, for the present, at the 
request of 

Mr. McDUFFIE, who said he was aware that this was 
not the proper period to gu into a discussion of this sub- 


ject; and had it so pleased the honorable gentleman from 


Tennessee, [Mr. Porx,] he should have been content that 
the House should have given a silent vote on the resolu- 
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tion presented to it. He differed from that honorable gen- 
tleman as to the propriety of adopting it. He believed 
that it was not only right, but that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, it was the solemn duty of the House 
to express their opinion as to the proposition contained in 
the resolution... What! were they to be told that the dis- 
position of the public revenue of the country was a ques- 
tion fora Secretary of the Treasury? That officer had, 
indeed, a limited discretion, enabling him to take the pub- 
Ec deposites out of any bank. during the recess of Con- 
gress, his act to be subject to the judgment of the Con- 
gress at its following session. It was Congress, and not 
the Secretary, that was to be the judge where the funds 
of the nation should be placed. 

Who had brought this question before Congress? Was 
it the bank? No; it was the President of the United 
States: it was the Secretary of the Treasury: and they 
had presented the subject ina form which made it the so- 
lemn duty of the House to pronounce its opinion on the 
grave and weighty: matter submitted to it. But the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee had asked the House, very grave- 
ly, whether they were prepared to pronounce judgment 
against the administration, and against all who voted with 
him on this subject. Ah! Was the administration then on 
its trial before that House and the country? So that, if the 
House should declare that the National Bank is a safe 
place of deposite for the funds of the Government, it was 
to be viewed as a condemnation of the President and his 
Secretary? Mr. McD. knew of no principle on which such 
a conclusion rested, than this, that the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel. When the House declared that the 
bank was a safe place of deposite for those funds, it spoke 
the truth. None dare to say that it was not the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. And had Con- 
gress come to that pass, that they dare not tell the truth 
to the American people, because the President and his 
Secretary had expressed a different opinion, and that 
without the shadow of foundation? Mr. McD. had been 
utterly astonished that any department of this Govern- 
ment should have expressed so extraordinary an opinion 
asthat the national deposites were not safe in the Bank 
ofthe United States. He solemnly declared that, through 
every period of the investigation which had taken place, 
he had had but one opinion, which was, that, in the whole 
civilized world, there did not exist a bank more perfectly 
competent to meet all its engagements, and which better 
fulfilled all the ends for which it had been created. He 
would go further, and declare it his opinion that there 
was no such bank in the world, and no such currency in 
existence any where. No Government had received such 
facilities from any bank whatever as the American Go- 
vernment had constantly reecived, and was still recciving, 
from the Bank of the United States. While the bank had 
funds in its possession to pay all its debts, meet its whole 
circulation, and allits other engagements of every kind, 


this communication to Congress with a view of getting 
the opinion of Congress on the question submitted to them. 
The question was now presented to the House in the shape 
of a resolution, and he should regard its adoption as per- 
fectly conclusive in a practical point of view. Any admi- 
nistration which, after the expression by Congress of the 
opinion advanced in this resolution, should withdraw the 
national deposites from the bank, would deserve, as it 
would assuredly receive, the execration of the country. 
Mr. McD. hoped that no gentleman’s opinion, as to the 
constitutionality or unconstitutionality of the bank, would 
prevent him from expressing his honest conviction as to 
the state of its affairs. 

Mr. McD. would not speak what he thought about this 
proceeding. He would not say that it was persecution; 
but he would say that the opinion expressed by the Pre- 
sident of the United States and the Secretary of the 
Treasury was, under all the circumstances, the most per- 
nicious and the most unwarrantable ever put forth by 
public men. What, in fact, had saved the whole com- 
munity from one universal wreck? Nothing but the fact 
that our commercial community possessed too much intel- 
ligence to believe what had been told them by the ad- 
| ministration. In any other country, such a declaration 
would have produced a panic, which, however unfound- 
ed, must have brought the bank to ruin.’ Thanks be to 
God, and to our commercial community, the thing ‘had 
been but a five days’ wonder, and had passed away; and 
such a declaration, if put forth now from the same source, 
would have no more influence in the community than if it 
proceeded from the most insignificant individual in the 
country, 

Mr. McD. said he was anxious till the period should 
arrive when the public deposites should no longer be sub- 
ject to the control of the Government. He was anx- 
ious to avoid this speculation of funds in market, and the 
local banks bidding for them. Then gentlemen would 
see a game worthy to be contemplated by a philosopher. 
A Secretary of the ‘Treasury, with power to place the 
public funds wherever he pleased, could control the Go- 
vernment and the people, principalities and powers— 
all, all would be at his beck; they could not resist him. 
But God forbid that these funds should be put in market, 
asa means for. political gamblers to make their way to 

ower, 

P If the deposiles were tobe taken out of the Bank of the 
United States, where were they to go? He presumed it 
required no miraculous inspiration to foretell that they 
were to go into the banks of New York; and if they did, 
[how would the transaction stand before the eyes of pos- 
terity? ‘To take the Government deposites out of a bank 
possessing more than half of its whole circulation in spe- 
cie, and place them in banks whose specie capital did not 
amount to one-seventh of their circulation! 

He never could give his assent to this, nor would he 


and had, moreover, forty-two millions of dollars for its}countenance any measure which might be seized upon as 


stockholders, that Government should tell the people 
that their deposites were not safe there, and that Con- 
gress must not have the firmness and justice to declare to 
the contrary? It was most extraordinary. Were they to 
make every question a party question? ` Must every man 
be exactly in the vein of the President and his Secre- 
tary? Was the House to be held as making an attack 
upon the President because it told the truth—a truth 
which the gentleman from Tennessee would not himself 
deny? Did the gentleman himself believe, on his con- 
science, that the Government deposites were not safe in 
the bank? He did not. There was not a man in the Unit- 
ed States, capable of comprehending the subject, who 
could hold, or would avow such an opinion, 

Mr. McD. said he would tell the House, in a few words, 
the reason why he wished this resolution to pass. He pre- 
sumed that the President of the United States had made 


giving a pretext todo so. After a grave question had 
been made by the President as to the soundness of the 
bank, if Congress should say nothing, that officer might 
conclude, as he had once done in reference to a certain 
Indian treaty which he had submitted for ratification. The 
Senate not having acted upon it, he considered himself at 
liberty to carry it into execution, Hemight say, ‘1 told 
Congress that the United States Bank was an unsafe place 
for the public money; they said nothing to the contrary; 
silence gives consent; and, therefore, transfer the depo- 
sites without further ceremony.” 

Mr. McD. observed that he wished to say a few words 
to which he was prompted by a sacred sense of duty: 
they had reference to the president of the bank, Mr. 
Nicholas Biddle. He knew that gentleman well; and 
he conscientiously believed that there did not live a more 
honest or more honorable man on the face of the earth. 
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No-man in the United States possessed a more thorough 
kriowledgé of banking, in all its operations; and never 
hadan institution been managed with more perfect judg- 
ment, or more consummate ability, than this had been by 
him. = y 

As tothe issue made up between the Secretary of the 
Treasury. and Mr. Biddle, Mr. McD. had nothing to do 
with -it; but,.on-the mere question of finance, he would 
say, that, if the Secretary had taken the advice of Mr. 

Biddle. in reference to the French claims, he would have 
saved the treasury between eight and nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars. . The advice of the president of the bank 
had been asked by the Secretary as to the best mode of 
drawing for.the French indemnities. The advice had 
been.-promptly given, viz. that the Secretary’s wisest 
course would be to draw a bill at once, and the bank 
would purchase it; as, if he postponed it, the rate of ex- 
change would probably be higher. The Secretary had 
rejected the advice, and postponed drawing until the an- 
ticipated rise in exchange had taken place, and then had 
been much disappointed and displeased because he could 
not get the same terms from the bank as had been offer- 
ed him before. 

Mr. McD. said that he did not know for what purpose 
a discussion on the subject of the three per cents. had been 
brought forward. He would only say that the gentleman 
from Tennessee had seemed to dwell with emphasis upon 
an equivocal phrase in the report of the majority of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, and had labored to show 
that the committee had declared that the bank had ‘* ex- 
ceeded its powers.” He would give to the House an ex- 
planation of the facts which had led to that expression. 
Theagent of the bank had made a contract with the hold- 
ers of Government securities abroad, which the bank had 
not authorized him to make. The directors had disavowed 
-the contract, If a disavowal of a contract was to be con- 
strued into a transcending of the powers of the bank, the 
gentleman was welcome to make the most of it. The 
ee part of this stock, however, was now paid off; lit- 
tle more than a million remained. The gentleman had 
said that more than a million of dollars had been obtained 
on. condition that the bank would become responsible in- 
stead of the Government; and this the gentleman seemed 
to consider as a going in debt on the part of the bank. 
But did not the gentleman know that the bank held, in 
the hands of the Barings, three millions to meet this? They 
had more meney than was sufficient to pay it all, and all 
the three per cents, outstanding beside. 

Mr. McD. concluded by asking what the House was 
prepared to do with the resolution which was before it. 
Allit called’ upon the House to say, was, that the depo- 
sites were safe in the bank. Ifany man doubted this, let 
him say so. 

Mr. McD: then (agreeably to the promise he had given 
when he-rose) moved. the previous question. 

Mr. WAYNE requested him to withdraw it. He re- 
ferred the gentleman to Mr. Ixexnsoxn; but, while these 
gentlemen were conversing on the subject, 

Mr. WHITTLESEY rose, and, after a word or two, 
moved the previous question. 

Mr. PATTON moved to lay the resolution on the table. 

On this motion, Mr, POLK demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WAYNE remonstrated, and believed that the mo- 
tion of Mr. Wuiariessy had been out of time, and out of 
order, 

The CHAIR deciding otherwise, 

Mr. WAYNE submitted. 

The question was then put on Mr. Parron’s motion to 
lay:the resolution on the table, and decided by yeas and 
nays: Yeas 79, nays 96. 

So the House refused to lay on the table. 

‘The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. Wait- 
rLusey forthe previous question. 


The motion: was seconded by the House: Yeas 86, 
nays 30. “As 

The previous. question was then carried; and the main 
question, on the adoption of the resolution, was put, and 
decided by yeas and says, as follows: 

YEAS.---Messrs. Adams, Chilton Allan, Heman Allen,. 
Appleton, Arnold, Ashley, Babcock, Banks, Noyes Bar-. 
ber, John S. Barbour, Barnwell, Barringer, Barstow, 
Isaac C. Bates, Briggs, Bucher, Burd, Burges, Cahoon, 
Choate, Claiborne, Eleutheros Cooke, Bates Cooke, 
Cooper,. Corwin, Coulter, Craig, Crane, Crawford, 
Creighton, Daniel, Davenport, John Davis, Dearborn, 
Denny, Dickson, Drayton, Draper, Duncan, Ellsworth, 
George Evans, Joshua Evans, Edward Everett, Horace 
Everett, Ford, Gilmore, Grennell, Griffin, Hiland Hall, 
Hawes, Hiester, Hodges, Howard, Hughes, Huntington, 
thrie, Ingersoll, Jarvis, Jenifer, Richard M. Johnson, 
Kendall, Henry King, Letcher, Lewis, Marshall, Max- 
well, Robert McCoy, McDuffie, McIntire, McKay, Me- 
Kennan, Mercer, Milligan, Muhlenberg, Nelson, Newnan, 
Newton, Patton, Pearce, Pendleton, Pitcher, Potts, Ran- 
dolph, John Reed, Rencher, Root, Russel, Semmes, 
Sewall, William B. Shepard, Stephens, Stewart, Storrs, 
Sutherland, Taylor, Philemon Thomas, Tompkins, Tra- 
cy, Verplanck, Vinton, Washington, Watmough, Wil- 
kin, Elisha Whittlesey, Frederick Whittlesey, Edward 
D. White, Wickliffe, Williams, Young.—109. A 

NAYS.—Messrs. Anderson, Angel, Archer, James 
Bates, Beardsley, Bergen, Bethune, John Blair, Bouck, 
John Brodhead, Carr, Clay, Clayton, Connor, Dayan, 
Fitzgerald, Gaither, Gordon, Thomas H. Hall, Harper, 
Hawkins, Hoffman, Holland, Horn, Hubbard, Adam 
King, Lecompte, Lyon, Mann, Mardis, Mason, McCarty, 
Mitchell, Pierson, Polk, Edw’d C. Reed, Soule, Speight, 
Standifer, Francis Thomas, Wiley Thompson, Wardwell, 
Wayne, Weeks, Campbell P. White, Worthington. 
--46. 

So the House resolved that the Government deposites 
may, in the opinion of the House, be safely continued in 
the Bank of the United States. 

The House then took up the general appropriation bill, 
with the amendments reported from the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Some desultory debate occurred on one or two of the 
items—particularly on an amendment offered by Mr. B. 
EVERETT, to extend the franking privilege by giving 
it to members from the period of sixty days before their 
entering Congress, to the first day of the Congress suc- 
ceeding. ‘This amendment was agreed to. The item of 
thirty-four thousand dollars, for extra clerk hire in the 
Post Office Department, produced a somewhat sharp de- 
bate, in which Messrs. WHITTLESEY and WICKLIFFE 
opposed, and Messrs. CONNOR and R. M. JOHNSON 
defended and supported the amendment. A letter of the 
late Postmaster General was read; and, after some desul- 
tory conversation on a few amendments of minor import- 
ance, i : 

Mr. HUBBARD demanded the previous question, 
which was seconded, put, and carried; and the bill was 
then ordered to its third reading. 

The House then took a recess from 4 to 6 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The House were occupied in reading a third time, and 
passing, some of the appropriation bills, &c. 

A joint resolution with an amendment, from the Senate, 
extending the interpretation of the pension law, occasion- 
ed some debate. Mr. WICKLIFFE opposed the resolu- 
tion, and moved to lay it on the table, but withdrew his 
motion for Mr. HUBBARD to explain. 

Mr. WICKLIFFE further opposed, and Mr. DAVIS, 
of Massachusetts, advocated the resolution, insisting that 
pensions ought to run, not only to the proclamation of 
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table, it was decided in thenegative: Yeas 64, nays73. 
‘The Senate’s amendment was then concufred in. _ 

‘he appropriation bill for the Engineer and Ordnance 
partments. was:amended by inserting an item of nine 


and near Watervliet, inthe State of New York, and then 
ordered to its third reading. 
A bill increasing the number of passengers, in propor- 
ion tó tonnage, which vessels may bring into the United 
tates; coming up, Mr. JARVIS moved to lay it upon the 
able. The motion prevailed: Yeas 74. 
The bill empowering the President to change the loca- 
7 ion of land offices was Jaid on the table. 
'» The bill giving the assent of Congress to an act of the 
‘State df Virginia, on the subject of the Cumberland road, 
coming up, Mr. ALEXANDER moved to strike out the 
proviso retaining the jurisdiction of Congress over the road. 
Lhe motion was opposed by Messrs. VINTON, McKEN- 
; NAN, and MERCER, and advocated by Messrs. MASON, 
ALEXANDER, and CLAY. 
Xie Mr. STEWART demanded the previous question. 
7 Mr. CLAY moved tolay the bill on the table. Negatived. 
“‘The.previous question was seconded, put, and carried; 
‘cand the main question being put, the bill was ordered to 
ats third reading. 

The House, on motion of Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, 
«weht into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
<: Union, and, after a struggle im respect to different bills 
_« proposed, took up the bill from the Senate, No. 128, to 

: | scarry into effect certain Indian treaties. It was amended, 
“con motion of Mr. E. EVERETT, by adding a proviso for 
the valuation of the buildings and improvements of the 
“American board among the Choctaws, and the payment 

xof. the balance only. 
. third reading. 

The committee next took up the amendments from the 
Senate to-the general appropriation bill: among these 
was an'item for a custom-house in Baltimore, advocated 
by Mr. HOWARD, and concurred in; another for a cus- 


¢om-house in Newburyport; another for the investment of 


the money received fromthe Government of France under 
the late treaty, until paid over to the claimants; another 
allowing the officers of the customs the same income as 


21832 not passed; with some others. . 

The amendments were all concurred in, and the bill 
«ordered to be engrossed. 

The committee took up the bill to explain the 18th 
section of the:tarif law of 1832. It was amended in seye- 
ral respects, on motion of Mr. CAMBRELENG, and then 
ordered to its‘third reading. 

The hardware bill was taken up, and amended, on mo- 
tions of Mr. SPEWART and Mr. ADAMS. 

The bill for improving harbors and rivers in the Terri- 
Aories, on motion of Mr. SEVIER, and the light-house 
bill, on motion of Mr. NEWTON, were considered in 
committee, amended, and ordered to a third reading. 

The- committee then rose, and reported the bills to the 
House. The b#ito explain the 18th section of the tariff 
act occasioned.2 pretty warm debate; Mr. WICKLIFFE 
insisting on the proviso he had offered wken the bill had 
Formerly been in Committee of the Whole, confining the 
efect of the bill to goods which would have been entitled 
zo drawback. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr-CAMBRELENG, and Mr. WICK- 
LIEFE, supported, and Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, 
opposed the amendment. 

The question being put, it was carried. i 

The bill was then ordered to its third reading: Yeas 79, 
nays 47. 


é, but till the day of the disbanding of the revolu-| 


‘The question being taken on. laying the resolution on 


ousand dollars for the purchase of forty-five acres of 


The bill was then ordered to its 
{by the Speaker:) 


they would have been entitled to had the tariff act of 


_~ When ‘the light-house bill came ‘to its third rea 
ardent contest arose: Mr. LEWIS; of ‘Alabama, 
mently opposed the bill; and threatened to call the 
and nays on every item of the bill.’ Bo 
Mr. DAVIS, of:Massächusetts; and Mr. CAN 
LENG replied, when Mr; LEWIS- moved:tol 
on the table. ge RN A a e We lao Fas 
The yeas and nays were taken on this motion, : 
as follows: Yeas 44, nays 71. So the House ref 
lay the billon the table. ~ en : 
Mr. HOFFMAN made various inquiries-of 
BRELENG in relation to. the ‘grounds on which 
had been inserted in the bill: nee A 
Mr. CAMBRELENG replied, and stated`the-st 
with which the Committee on Commerce hadinve 
each item. ‘The amendments were all agreed’to, ‘ 
bill ordered to its third reading. } I 
[It was near 2 o’clock in the morning] <“ 


low him to move that the House send a message ‘to the > 
Senate, informing them that the House would adjourn at. 
4 o’clock sine die. be ge Sia SE A n 
But the motion failed. Becca pee 7 
Mr. WHITTLESEY moved to go ‘into committee.on . ` 
various private bills, which he named. ‘fhe motion: was 
warmly opposed, but it succeeded. eer 
Mr. WICKLIFFE then moved a-call ‘of the House; 
which motion prevailing, the House was called accòrd- 
ingly, when 116 members answered to their names. 
Mr. WICKLIFFE, hoping that this number’ of mem. 
bers could be kept in the House to do business, moved te 
suspend the call. It was thereupon suspended. `` 
The bills named were then passed through commit!*!” 
and reported to the Ilouse. ~ ton, 
[It was now about 3 o’clock, A. M.] ` 
Mr. HOWARD moved the following resolution; (Mr. 
Taror having 


Resolved, That the thanks of this House be presente 


ness, dignity, skill, and impartiality with which he has 
discharged the duties of the Chair during the twenty- 
second Congress. 

The question being put, the resolution was passed 
NEM. CON. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to go into committee on three 
bills for territorial objects. ‘The yeas and nays were 
called, and it appeared that only 90 members answered 
to their names. 

From this time until near § o’clock successive attempts 
were made te obtain a quorum to vote on different mo- 
tions, but in vain. 

A little before 5 o’clock a motion was make to appoint 
a joint committee on the part of the House, to join a 
committee on the part of the Senate, to inform the Pre- 
sident that the two Houses were ready to adjourn. 

The question was put, and decided in the affirmative: 
Yeas 70, nays 19. TES 

Mr. WHITE, of New York, and Mr. POLK were ap- 
pointed the committee; and in a short time after they 
returned, and reported that the President had no further 
communication to make to Congress. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. BARBOUR, the House 
adjourned sine die. 

‘Fhe SPEAKER then rose, and addressed the House as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN: I pray you to accept my grateful acknow- 
ledgments for this renewed expression of confidence and 
approbation in the discharge of the official duties of this 
high office, 

I receive it in the same spirit of kindness in which I 
flatter myself it has been offered, and shall cherish it with 
feelings of profound respect and the deepest gratitude. 


Mr. WICKLIFFE moved to suspend the suites, to al.” 


been temporarily called to the Chair =+ 


to the Hon. ANDREW STEVENSON, Speaker, for the fair- `+ 
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‘For the last six years it has been your pleasure that the 
arduous duties of this chair should be assigned to me: 

This whole period of service has, as you well know, 
gentlemen, been distinguished by events well calculated 
to render this station one of more than ordinary labor and 
responsibility. 

I have zealously and faithfully endeavored to meet this 
responsibility, and I hope I shall not be deemed arrogant 
when I say that I feel a proud consciousness that the du- 

_ Hes of this high trust have been discharged by me with 
‘asingle eye to the character and dignity of this House, 
the interest of my country, and my own honor. 

That I have often erred, I most readily admit; but they 
have been errors of rule and principle, not caprice or 
passion; and if there has been any apparent rigor or harsh- 
ness in the Chair, you will do me the justice to believe 
that it was unintentional and indiscriminate. 

If, gentlemen, in moments of excitement and commo- 
tion, any thing unkind has occurred between myself and 
the individual’ members of the House, let me assure you 
it has long since passed from my memory, and been for- 
given and forgotten. 

Thave no injuries to complain of, and no memory for 
them, if they existed, and I shall part with you all, this 
night, in the spirit of peace and good will. 

Before we separate, gentlemen, will you pardon me 
for a moment, in offering a single suggestion? 

Our councils, of late, have been greatly divided, and 
their harmony and peace disturbed. 

Our country has been deeply and painfully excited, 
and the safety and security of the Union itself threatened, 


May we not all now hope that the causes of excite- 
ment are hourly subsiding and passing off? That peace 
and harmony and brotherly affection will soon shed their 
holy, calm, and blessed influences around us; and that our 
beloved country will again become united, peaceful, and 
happy? 

In assuming this station, some years ago, I took the 
liberty of then expressing to the House a sentiment which 
i had long cherished, and which I now seize this fit occa- 
sion of repeating from this chair. ‘It is this: that our 
confederated republic can only safely exist under the in- 
fluence of wise, equal, and just laws; by the ties of com. 
mon interests and brotherly affection; a spirit of mutual 
forbearance and moderation, (collectively and individual. 
ly,) and by cherishing a devotion to that liberty and 
Union secured to us by the blood of our common fathers. 
These are the stable foundations upon which our liberties 
and free institutions can alone rest; and God grant they 
may be eternal. This, gentlemen, in all human proba- 
bility, is the moment of separation with many, very many 
of us, forever. Is there one individual present to whose 
bosom a final separation from those with whom he has 
been so long and intimately associated, will not cast a 
painful and bitter pang? If there be, I confess I envy 
not his feelings. 

You will carry with you, gentlemen, my cordial and 
best wishes for your individual prosperity and happiness, 
and I pray you to receive this my most affectionate, and, 
possibly, last farewell. 

The SPEAKER then adjourned the House sine die. 
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“TO THE REGISTER OF DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—Ssconp SESSION. 


List of Members of the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the Uniled States, 


AY THE OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


SENATE. 
MAINE—John Holmes, Peleg Sprague. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—Samuel Bell, Isaac Hill. 
MASSACHUSETTS-—Danicl Webster, Nathaniel Silsbee. 
RHODE ISLAND—Nehemiah R. Knight, Asher Robbins. 
CONNECTICUT—-Samuel A. Foot, G. ‘Tomlinson. 
VERMONT —ILoratio Seymour, Samucl Prentiss. 
NEW YORK—Charles E. Dudley, William L. Marcy. 
NEW JERSEY--Mahlon Dickerson, T. Frelinghuysen. 
PENNSYLV ANIA--William Wilkins, George M. Dallas. 
DELAWARE—John M. Clayton, Arnold Naudain. 
MARYLAND--E. F Chambers, Samucl Smith. 
VIRGINIA--John Tyler. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Bedford Brown, W. P. Mangum, 
SOUTH CAROLINA--R. Y. Mayne, Stephen D. Miller. 
GLORGIA--George M. Troup, John Forsyth. 
KENTUCKY-- George M. Bibb, Henry Clay. 
‘TENNESSEK--Felix Grundy, Hugh L. White. 
OULO--Benjuinin Ruggles, Thomas Ewing. 
LOUISIANA—Josiah $. Johnston, George A. Waggaman, 
INDIANA—William Hendricks, Robert Hanna. 
MISSISSIPPI--Gcorge Poindexter. 
ILLINOLS—Elias K. Kane, Jobn M. Robinson. 
ALABAMA-—William R. King, Gabriel Moore. 
MISSOURI--'Phomas IL. Benton, Alexander Buckner. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

MAINE—Jobn Anderson, James Bates, George Evans, 
Cornelius Holland, Leonard Jarvis, Fdward Kavanagh, 
Rufus McIntyre--7. 

NEW WAMPSIIRE—John Brodhead, Thomas Chand- 
ler, Joseph Wammons, Henry Hubbard, Joseph W. Mar- 
per, John W. Wecks—6. 

poe: ISLAND—Tristam Burges, Dutee J. Pearce 


MASSACHUSETTS -John Quincey Adams, Nathan Ap- 
pleton, Isaac C. Bates, George N. Briggs, Rufus Chonte, 
IL A. S. Dearborn, Joba Davis, Edward Everett, George 
Groei jes Joseph G Kendall, Jeremiah Nelson, Jonn 
Reed, 

VERMON T--Heman Allen, Wiliam Cahoon, Horace 
Everett, William Slade. 

CONNEC TICUT--Noyes Barber, William W. Fils- 
worth, J. W, Huntington, Ralph L Ingersoll, Wiliam L. 
Storrs, Ebenezer Young—6. 

NEW YORK--William G. Angel, G. S. Barstow, Jo- 
seph Bouck, William Babcock, John T. Bergen, John C. 
Brodhead, Samuel Beardsley, John A. Collier, Bates 
Cooke, C. C. Cambreleng, John Dickson, Charles Dayan, 
U. F. Doubleday, William Hogan, Michacl Hoffman, F. 
G. Jewett, John King, G. Y. Lansing, James Lent, Job 
Pierson, Nathaniel Pitcher, E. H. Pendleton, Edward C. 
Reed, Erastus Root, Nathan Soule, John W. Taylor, P. L. 
Tracy, G. C. Verplanck, Frederick Whittlesey, Samuel 
J. Wilkin, G. H. Wheeler, C. P. White, Aaron Ward, 
Daniel Wardwell—34. 

NEW JERSEY—Lewis Condict, Silas Condit, Richard 
M. Cooper, Thomas H. Hughes, James F. Randolph, 
Isase Southard--6, 

Vor. IX.--A 


| PENNSYLVANIA--Robert Allison, John Banks, Geo. 
i Burd, John C. Bucher, Thomas I. Crawford, Richard 
| Coulter, Harmar Denny, Lewis Dewart, Joshua Evans, 
James Ford, John Gilmore, William Heister, Henry Horn, 
Peter thrie, jr., Adam King, Henry King, Joel K. Mann, 
H. A. Muhlenberg, T. M. McKennan, Robert McCoy, Da- 
vid Potts, Andrew Stewart, Samuel A. Smith, Philander 
Stephens, Jocl B. Sutherland, John G. Watmough—26. 

MARYLAND—-B. C. Howard, Daniel Jenifer, John L. 
Kerr, Charles S. Sewell, B. I. Semmes, John $. Spence, 
| Francis Thomas, G. C. Washington, J. 'T. H. Worthing- 
ton-~9. 

DELAWARE--John J. Milligan-~1. a 

VIRGINI A—Mark Alexander, Robert Allen, William 
S. Archer, William Armstrong, John 5. Barbour, Thomas 
L. Bouldin, N. H. Claiborne, Robert Craig, Joseph Ww. 
Chinn, Richard Coke, jr., Thomas Davenport, William F. 
Gordon, John Y. Mason, Lewis Maxwell, Charles F. Mer- 
cer, William McCoy, Thomas Newton, JohnM. Patton, 
John J. Roane, A. Stevenson—-20. 

NORTIL CAROLINA--D. L. Barringer, Laughlin Be- 
thune, John Branch, Samuel P. Carson, Henry W. Con- 
nor, Thomas H. Hall, James McKay, Abraham Rencher, 
William B. Shepard, A. H. Shepperd, Jesse Speight, 
Lewis Williams—12. 

SOUTH GCAROLINA-—Rob. W. Barnwell, James Blair, 
Warren R. Davis, William Drayton, John M. Felder, J. 
R. Griffin, Thomas R. Mitchell, George McDuffie, William 
T. Nuckolls--9. 

GEORGIA--Thomas F. Foster, Henry G., Lamar, Da- 
niel Newnan, Wiley Thompson, Richard H. Wilde, James 
M. Wayne—6. 

KENTUCKY--John Adair, Chilton Alan, Henry Da- 
nicl, Nathan Gaither, Albert G. Hawes, R. M. Johnson, 
Joseph Lecompte, Chittenden Lyon, R. P. Letcher, Tho- 
mas A. Marshall, Christopher Tompkins, C. A. Wick- 
liffu-—12. 

TENNESSER—Thomas D. Arnold, John Bell, John 
Blair, William Fit ld, William Hall, J. C. Isacks, Cave 
Johnson, James K. Polk, James Standifer—9. 

OMLO——Joseph H. Crane, Eleutheros Cooke, William 
Creighton, jr., Thomas Corwin, James Findlay, William 
W. Trewin, William Kennon, H. IH. Leavitt, William Russel, 
William Stanbery, John Thompson, Joseph Vance, Sa- 
muel FE. Vinton, Elisha Whittlesey--14. 

LOUISIANA—Ilenry A. Bullard, Philemon Thomas, 
Edward D. Whitc-~3. 

ALABAMA—Clement C. Clay, Dixon H. Lewis, Samu- 
cl W. Mardis—3. 

INDIANA—Ratliff Boon, John Carr, Jonathan Mc- 
Carty—-3. 

ILLINOIS—Joseph Duncan--l. 

MISSOURI—William H. Ashley—1. 

MISSISSIPPI—F. E. Plummer—l. 


DELEGATES. 
MICHIGAN-—A. ¥. Wing. 
ARKANSAS—A. IL. Sevier, 
FLORIDA—J. M. White. 
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monarch to the throne, who preserves, it is said, a friendly 
recollection of the period during which he acquired 
among our citizens the high cunsideration that could 
then have been produced by his personal qualifications 
alone. 

Our commerce with that nation is gradually assuming a 
mutually beneficial character, and the adjustment of the 
claims of our citizens has removed the only obstacle there 
was to an intercourse not only lucrative, but productive 
of literary and scientific improvement. 

From Great Britain, I have the satisfaction to inform 
you that I continue to receive assurances of the most ami- 
cable disposition, which have, on my part, on all proper 
occasions, been promptly and sincerely reciprocated. 
The attention of that Government has latterly been so 
much engrossed by matters of a deeply interesting domes- 
tic character, that we could not press upon it the renewal 
of negotiations which had been unfortunately broken off 
by the unexpected recall of our Minister, who had com- 
inenced them with some hopes of success. My great object 
was the settlement of questions which, though now dor- 
mant, might hereafter be revived under circumstances that 
would endanger the good understanding which itis the 
interest of both parties to preserve inviolate, cemented, 
as it is, by a community of language, manners, and social 
habits, and by the high obligations we owe to our British 
ancestors for many of our most valuable institutions, and 
for that system of representative Government which has 
enabled us to preserve and improve them. 

The question of our Northeastern Boundary sill re- 
mains unsettled. In my last annual message, L explained 
to you the situation in which } found that business on 
my coming into office, and the measures 1 thought it my 
duty to pursue for asserting the rights of the United 
States before the Sovereign who had been chosen by my 
predecessor to determine the question; and, also, the 
miner in which he bad disposed of it. A special mes- 
sage to the Senate in their Executive capacity, aflerwards 
brought before them the question, whether they would 
advise a submission to the opinion of the sovercign arbi- 
ter. That body having considercd the award as not ob- 
ligatory, and advised me to open a further negotiation, 
the proposition was immediately made to the British Go- 
vernment: but the circumstances to which I have allu- 
ded, have hitherto prevented any answer being given to 
the overture. Early attention, however, has been pro- 
mised to the subject, and every effort, on my part, will 
be made fora satisfactory scttlement of this question, 
interesting to the Union generally, and particularly so to 
one of ils members. 

The claims of our citizens on Spain are not yet acknow- 
ledged. On a closer investigation of them than appears 
tu have heretofore taken place, it was discovered that 
some of these demands, however strong they might be 
upon the equity of that Government, were not such as 
could be made the subject of national interference. And, 
faithful to the principle of asking nothing but what was 
clearly right, additional instructions have been sent to 
modify our demands so as to embrace those only on which, 
according to the laws of nations, we had a strict right to 
insist. An inevitable delay in procuring the documents 
necessary for this review of the merits of these claims, re- 
turded this operation, until an unfortunate malady which 
has afflicted his Catbolic Majesty, prevented an examina- 
tion of them. Being now, for the first time, presented in 
an unexceptionable form, it is confidently hoped the ap- 
plication will be successful. . 

I have the satisfaction to inform you that the applica- 
tion I directed to be made for the delivery of a part of 
the archives of Florida, which bad been carried to the 
Havana, has produced a royal order for their delivery, 
and that measures hove been taken to procure ils execut 
lion. 


l MESSAGE 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
BOTH HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 


At the commencement of the Second Session of the Twenty- 
second Congress. : 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate 
and. House uf Representatives: 


It gives me pleasure to congratulate you upon your 
return to the seat of Government, for the purpose of 
discharging your duties to the people of the United 
States. Although the pestilence which had traversed the 
Old World has entered our limits, and extended its ra- 
vagés over much of our land, it has pleased Almighty 
God. to mitigate its severity, and lessen the number of 
its victims, compared with those who have fallen in most 
other countries over which it has spread its terrors. Not- 
withstanding this visitation, our country presents, on 
every side, marks of prosperity and happiness, unequal- 
led, perhaps, in any other portion of the world. If we 
fully appreciate our comparative condition, existing causes 
of discontent will appear unworthy of attention, and, with 
hearts of thankfulness to that Divine Being who has fill- 
ed our cup of prosperity, we shall feel our resolution 
strengthened to preserve and hand down to posterity that 
liberty and that union which we have reccived from our 
fathers, and which constitutes the sources and the shield 
of all our blessings. 

The relations of our country contintic to present the 
same picture of amicable intercourse that 1 had the satis- 
faction to hold up to your view at the opening of your 
last session, The same friendly professions, the same de- 
sire to participate in our flourishing commerce, the same 
disposition to refrain from injuries unintentionally offered, 
are, with few exceptions, evinced by all nations with 
whom we have any intercourse, Tins desirable state of 
things may be mainly ascribed to our undeviating prac- 
tice of the rule which has long guided our national poli- 
cy, to require no exclusive privile ges in commerce, and 
to grant none. It is daily producing its beneficial effect, 
in the respect shown to our flag, the protection of our 
citizens and their property abroad, and in the increase of 
our navigation, and the extension of our mercantile ope- 
rations. The returns which have been made out since 
we last met, will show an increase, during the last pre- 
ceding year,of more than 80,000 tons in our shipping, and 
of near forty millions of dollars in the aggregate of our 
imports and exports. 

Nor have we less reason to felicitate ourselves on the 
position of our political than of our commercial concerns. 
They remain in the state in which they were when I last 
addressed you--a state of prosperity and peace, the cfleet 
of a wise attention to the parting advice of the revered 
father of his country, on this subject, condensed into a 
maxim for the use of posterity, by one of his most distin- 
guished successors, to cultivate free commerce and hc- 
nest friendship with all nations, but to make entangling 
alliances with none, A strict adherence to this policy 
has kept us aloof from the perplexing questions that now 
agitate the European world, and have more than once 

deluged those countries with blood. Should those scenes 
unfortunately recur, the parties to the contest may count 
on a faithful performance of the dutics incumbent on us as 
a neutral nation, and our citizens may equally rely on the 
firm assertion of their neutral rights. 

With the nation that was our earliest friend and ally in 
the infancy of our political existence, the most friendly 
relations have subsisted through the late revolutions of 
its Government, and, from the events of the last, promise 
a permanent duration, [thas made an approximation in 
some of its political institutions to our own, and raised a 
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By the report of the Secretary of State, communicated | The Government of Central America has expelled 
to you on the 25th June last, you were informed of the-con-} from its territory the party which some time since dise 
ditional reduction obtained by the Minister of the United | turbed its peace. Desirous of fostering a favorable dis 
States at Madrid, of the duties on tonnage levied on Ame- | position towards us, which has on more than one occas» 
rican shipping in the ports of Spain. The condition of that | sion been evinced by this interesting country, 1: madea 
reduction having been complied with on our part, by the | second attempt, in this year, to establish a diplomatic. 
act passed the 13th of July last, I have the satisfaction to į intercourse with them; but the death of the distinguished 
inform you that our ships now pay no higher nor other | citizen whom I had appointed for that purpose, has re- 
duties in the continental ports of Spain than are levied | tarded the execution of measures from which I hoped 
on their national vessels. much advantage to our commerce. The union of the 
The demands against Portugal for illegal captures in| three States which formed the Republic of Colombia 
the blockade of Terceira, have been allowed to the full | has been dissolved; but they all, it is believed, consider 
amount of the accounts presented by the claimants, and | themselves as separately bound by the Treaty which was 
payment was promised to be made in’ three instalments. | made in their federal capacity. he Minister accredited 
The first of these haz been paid; the second, although | to the Federation continues in that character near the 
due, had not, at the date of our last advices, been re- | Government of New Granada; and hopes were enter- 
ceived, owing, it was alleged, to embarrassments in the | tained that a new Union would be formed between the 
finances, consequent on the civil war in which that nation | separate States, at least for the purposes of foreign inter: 
is engaged. course. Our Minister has been. instructed to use. his good | 
The payments stipulated by the Convention with Den- | offices, whenever they shall be desired, to praduce the 
mark have been punctually made, and the amount is Í re-union so much to be wished, for the domestic tranquil-. 
ready for distribution among the claimants, as soon as the | lity of the parties, and the security and facility of Foreign 
Board now sitting shall have performed their functions. | commerce. d i oe 
Lregret that, by the last advices from our Chargé d’Af-| Some agitations, naturally attendant on an infant reign, 
faires at Naples, that Government had still delayed the | have prevailed in the empire of. Brazil,.which have had 
satisfaction due to our citizens; but, at that date, the | the usual effect upon commercial operations; and while 
effect of the last instructions was not known. Despatch- | they suspended the consideration of claims created on si- 
es from thence are hourly expected, and the result will | milar occasions, they have given rise to new complaints 
be communicated to you without delay. on the part of our citizens. A proper consideration for 
With the rest of Europe, our relations, political and | calamities and difficulties of this nature has made us less 
commercial, remain unchanged. Negotiations are going | urgent and peremptory in our demands for justice, than 
on, to. put on a permanent basis the liberal system of | duty to our fellow-citizens would, under other circum- 
commerce now carried on between us and the Empire of | stances, have required. But their claims are not neglect- 
Russia. The treaty concluded with Austria is executed | ed, and will on all proper occasions be urged, and, itis 
by His Imperial Majesty with the most perfect good | hoped, with effect. 
faith; and, as we have no diplomatic agent at his court, I refrain from making any communication on the sub- 
he personally inquired into, and corrected, a proceeding | ject of our affairs with Buenos Ayres, because the nego- 
of some of his subaltern officers, to the injury of our Con- | tiation communicated to you in my last annual message 
sulin one of his ports. was, at the date of our last advices, still pending, and in 
Our treaty with the Sublime Porte is producing its ex- | a state that woul,l render a publication of the details in~, 
pected effectson ourcommerce. New markets are open- | expedient. pe 
ing for our commodities, and a more extensive range for A Treaty of Amity and Commerce has been formed 
the employinent of our ships. A slight augmentation of | with the Republic of Chili, which, if approved by the Sé- 
the duties on our commerce, inconsistent with the spirit | nate, will be laid before you. ‘That Government seems. 
of the treaty, had been imposed; but, on the represenia- | to be established, and at peace with its neighbors; and its: 
tion of our Chargé P Affaires, it has been promptly with- | ports being the resorts of our ships which are employed in: 
drawn,.and we now enjoy the trade and navigation of the | the highly important trade of the fisheries, this commer 
Black Sea, and of all the ports belonging to the Turkish | cial convention cannot but be of great adyantage:to our. 
Empire and Asia, on the most perfect equality with all | fellow-citizens engaged in that perilous but profitable 
foreign nations. business. pr a 
I wish, earaestly, that, in announcing to you the con- Our commerce with the neighboring State of Peru,” 
tinuance of friendship, and the increase of a profitable | owing to the onerous duties levied on our principal artis, 
commercial intercourse with Mexico, with Central Ame- | cles of export, has been on the decline, and all endeavors 
rica, and the States of the South, I could accompany it | to procure an alteration have hitherto proved fruitless. 
with the assurance ihat they all are blessed with that in- | With Bolivia we have yet no diplomatic intercourse; and 
ternal tranquillity and foreign peace which their heroic | the continued contests carried on between it and Peru, 
devotion to the cause of their independence merits. 1n | have made me defer, until a more favorable period, the 
Mexico, a sanguinary struggle is now carried on, which | appointment of any agent for that purpose. i 
has caused some emberrassment to our commerce; but both} An act of atrocious piracy having been committed on 
parties profess the most friendly disposition towards us. | one of our trading ships by the inhabitants of a settlement.. 
To the termination of this contest, we look for the estab- } on the west coast of Sumatra, a frigate was despatched” 
lishment of that secure intercourse, so necessary to na- | with orders to demand satisfaction for the injury, if those. 
tions whose territories are contiguous. How imposiant | who committed it should be found members. of a regu... 
it will be to us, we may calculate from the fact, that, even | lar government, capable of maintaining the usual relations. 
in this unfavorable state of things, our maritime commerce | with foreign nations; but if, as it'was supposed, and. as | 
has increased, and an internal trade by caravans, from St. | they proved to be,they were.a band of lawless pirates, to: 
Louis to Santa Fe, under the protection of escorts fur- | inflict such a chastisement as would deter them and: 
nished by the Government, is carried on to great advan- | others from Hike aggressions. This last was done, and the 
tage, and is daily increasing. ‘The agents provided for, | effect bas been an mereased respect for our flag in those. 
by the treaty with this Power, to designate the bourida- | distant seas, and-additional security for our commerce.» < 
ries which it established, have been named on. our part; | : In- the view Lhave given of our connexion, with foreign: 
but one of the evils of the civil war now raging there has | Powers, allusions have.:-been made- to their.domestic dis- 
been, that the appointment of those with whom they..were.|\urbances or foreign wars, to their revelutionsror dissens 
to co-operate, has not yet been announced tous. ~~ T sions. It may be proper to observe, that this is done 


_ our right to interfere. Our best wishes on all occasions, 


> fellow-citizens on the near approach of that memorable 


„ples of international policy, and will always be avoided, 


1 
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zs 
further reduction in the revenue as may not be required 
fur them. From the report of the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury,it will be scen that after the present year such a re- 
duction may pe made to a considerable extent; ana the 
subject is earnestly recommended to the consideration of 
Congress, in the hope that the combined wisdom of the 
Representatives of the People will devise such means of 
effecting that salutary object, as may remove those bur- 
dens which shall be found to fall unequally upon any, 
and as may promote all the great interests of the commu. 
nity. 

Long and patient reflection has strengthened the opi- 
nions I have heretofore expressed to Congress on this sub- 
ject;.and L deem it my duty, on the present occasion, 
again to urge them upon the attention of the Legislature. 
The soundest maxims of public policy, and the principles 
upon which our republican institutions are founded, re- 
commend a proper adaptation of the revenue to the ex- 
penditure, and they also require that the expenditure 
shall be limited to what, by an economical administration, 
shall be consistent with the simplicity of the Government, 
and necessary to an efficient public service. In effect- 
ing this adjustment, it is due, in justice to the interests 
of the different States, and even to the preservation of 
the Union itself, that the protection afforded by existing 
laws to any branches of the national industry should not 
exceed what may be necessary to counteract the regula- 
tions of foreign nations, and to secure a supply of those 
articles of manufacture, essential to the national indepen- 
dence and safety in time of war. If, upon investigation, 
it shall be found, ag it is believed it will be, that the le- 
gislative protection granted to any particular interest is 
greater than is indispensably requisite for these objects, 
L recommend that it be-gradually diminished, and that, 
as far as may be consistent with these objects, the whole 
scheme of cuties be reduced to the revenue standard as 
svon as a just regard to the faith of the Government, and 
to the preservation of the large capital invested in esta. 
blishments of domestic industry, will permit. 

That manufactures adequate to the supply of our do- 
mestic consumption would, in the abstract, be henefi- 
cial to our country, there is no reason to doubt; and to 
effec! their establishment, there is, perhaps, no Ameri- 
ean citizen who would not, fora while, be willing to pay 
a higher price for them, But, for this purpose, itis pre- 
sumed thata tariff of high duties, designed for perpetual 
protection, has entered into the minds of but few of out 
statesmen. The most they have anticipated, is a tem- 
porary and generally incidental protection, which they 
maintain has the effect to reduce the price, by domestic 
competition, below that of the foreign article. Experi- 
ence, however, our best guide on this as on other sub- 
jects, makes it doubtful whether the advantages of this 
system are not counterbalanced by many evils, and whe- 
ther it does not tend to beget, in the minds of a large 
portion of our countrymen, a spirit of discontent and 
jealousy dangerous to the stability of the Union. 

What then shall be done? Large interests have 
grown up under the implied pledge of our National Le- 
gislation, which it would seem a violation of public faith 
suddenly to abandon, Nothing could justify it but the 
public safety, which isthe supreme law, But those who 
have vested their capital in manufacturing establi,h- 
ments, cannot exp<ct that the people will continue per- 
manently to pay high taxes for their benefit, when the 
money is not required for any legitimate purpose in the 
administration of the Government. Is it not enough that 
the high duties have been paid as long as the money ari- 
sing fiom them could be applied to the common benefit 
in the extinguishment of the public debt? 

‘Those who take an enlarged view of the condition of 
our country, mus! be satisfied that the policy of protection 
must be ultimately limited to those articles of domestic 


solely in cases where those events affect our political re- 
lations with them, or to’show their operation on our com- 
merce. Farther than this, it is neither our policy nor 


our good offices when required, will be afforded, to pro- 
mote the domestic tranquillity and foreign peace of all 
nations with whom. we have any intercourse. Any inter- 
vention in their affairs farther than this, even by the ex- 
pression of an official opinion, is contrary to our princi- 


The report which the Secretary of the Treasury will, 
in ‘due time, lay before you, will exhibit the national 
finances in a highly prosperous state. Owing to the 
continued success of our commercial enterprise, which 
hag enabled the merchants to fulfil their engagements 
with the Government, the receipts from customs during 
the year will exceed the estimate presented at the last 
session; and, with the other means of the Treasury, will 
prove fully adequate not only to meet the increased ex- 
penditures resulting from the large appropriations made 
by Congress, but to provide for the payment of all the 

ublic debt which is at present redeemable It is now 
estimated that the castoms will yield to the Treasury, 
during the present year, upwards of twenty-eight millions 
of dollars. The public lands, however, have proved less 
productive than was anticipated: and, according to pre- 
sent information, will not much exceed two millions. 
The expenditures for all objects other than the public 
debt, are estimated to amount, during the year, to about 
sixteen millions and a half, while a still larger sum, viz. 
eighteen millions of dollars, will have been applied to 
the principal and interest of the public debt. 

It is expected, however, that, in consequence of the 
reduced rates of duty which will take effect after the 
3d of March next, there will be a considerable falling off 
in the revenue from customs in the year 1833. It will, 
nevertheless, be amply sufficient to provide for all the 
wants of the public service, estimated even upon a libe- 
‘nl scale, and for the redemption and purchase of the re- 
mainder of the public debt. Oa the first of January 
next, the entire public debt of the United States, funded 
and unfunded, will be reduced to within a fraction of se- 
yen millions of dollars; of which $2,227,363 are vot of 
right redeemable until the Ist of January, 1834, and 
$4,755,296 not until the 2l of January, 1835. The 
Commissioners of the Sinking Fund, however, be- 
ing invested with full authority to purchase the debt at 
the market price, and the means of the ‘Treasury being 
ample, it may be hoped that the whole will be extin- 
guished within the yecr 1833, 

J cannot too cordially congratulate Congress and my 


and happy event, the extinction of the publie debt of 
this great and free nation, Faithful to the wise and pa- 
triotic policy marked out by the Legislature of the coun- 
try for this object, the present administration has devoted 
to it all the means which a flourishing commerce has 
supplied, and a prudent economy preserved for the pub- 
lic Treasury. Within the four years for which the peo- 

le have confided the Executive power to my charge, 

fty-eight millions of dollars will have been applied to 
the payment of the public debt, That this has been ac- 
complished without stinting the expenditures for all other 
proper objects, will be seen >y referring to the liberal 
provision made during the same period for the support 
and increase of our means of maritime and military defence 
for internal improvements of a national character, for the 
removal and preservation of the Indians, and, lastly, for 
the gallant veterans of the Revolution. 

The final removal of this great burden from our re- 
sources affords the means of further provision for all the 
objects of general welfare and public defence which the 
constitution authorizes, and presents the occasion for such 


te 
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manufacture which are indispensable to our safety in time | prove inadequate to this object, I recommend the sub 
of war. Within this scope, on a reasonable scale, it isre- | ject to the attention of Congress, under the firm belief 
commended, by every consideration of patriotism and duty, | that it is worthy of their serious investigation. An ini- 
which will doubtless alwayssecure toit a liberal and effici- | quiry into the transactions of the institution, embracing 
ent support. But beyond this object, we have already seen | the branches as well as the principal Bank, seems called 
the operation of the system productive of discontent. In} for by the credit which is given throughout the country 
some sections of the republic its influence is deprecated | to many serious charges, impeaching its character, and 
as tending to concentrate wealth into a few hands, and as | which, if true, may justly excite the apprehension that 
creating those germs of dependance and vice which in ]itis no longera safe depository of the money of the 
other countries have characterized the existence of mo- | people. 
nopolies, and proved so destructive of liberty and the| Among the interests which merit the consideration of 
general good. A large portion of the people in one sec- | Congress, after the payment of the public debt, one of 
tion of the republic declares it not only inexpedient on|the most important, in my view, is that of the public 
these grounds, but as disturbing the equal relations of | lands. Previous to the formation of our present Consti- 
property by legislation, and therefore unconstitutional | tution, it was reconmended py Congress that a portion 
and unjust. of the waste lands owned by the States should be ceded 
Doubtless, these effects are, ina great degre, exagge-| to the United States, for the purposes of general harmo- 
rated, and may be ascribed toa mistaken view of the |ny, and asa fund to meet the expenses of the war. The 
considerations which led to the adoption of the tariff | recommendation was adopted, and, at different periods of 
system; but they are nevertheless important in enabling | time, the States of Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 
us to. review the subject with-a more thorough know. | North and South Carolina, and Georgia, granted their 
ledge of all its bearings upon the great interests of the | vacant soil for the uses for which they had been asked. 
republic, and witha determination to dispose of it so| As the lands may now be considered as relieved from 
that none can with justice complain, this pledge, the object for which they were ceded hav- 
It is my painful duty to state, that, in one quarter of the | ing been accomplished, it is in the discretion of Congress 
United States, opposition to the revenue laws has risen | to dispose of them in such a way as best to conduce. to 
toa height which threatens to thwart their execution, if | the quiet, harmony, and general interest of the American 
not to endanger the integrity of tie Union. Whatever | people. In examining this question, all local and sec- 
obstructions may be thrown in the way of the Judicial | tional feelings should be discarded, and the whole United 
Authorities of the General Government, it is hoped they | States regarded as one people, interested alike in the 
will be able peaceably to overcome them by the pru-| prosperity of their common country. 
dence of their own officers and the patriotism of the peo-| It cannot be doubted that the speedy settlement of 
ple. Bat should this reasonable reliance on the modera- | these lands constitutes the true interests of the Republic. 
tion and good sense of all portions of our fellow-cilizens | The wealth and strength of a country are its population, 
be disappointed, it is believed that the laws themselves | and the best part of that population are the cultivators of 
are fully adequate to the suppression of such attempts as | the soil. Independent farmers are every where the basis „7 
may be immediately made. Should the exigency arise, | of society, and true friends of liberty. 
rendering the execution of the existing laws impractica-| Jn addition to these considerations, questions have al 
ble from any cause whatever, prompt notice of it will be | ready arisen, and may be expected hereafter to grow 
given to Congress, with the suggestion of such views | out of the public lands, which involve the rights of the 
and measures as may be deemed necessary to meet it. new States and the powers of the General Government; 
In conformity with principles heretofore explained, and | and, unless a liberal policy be now adopted, there is dan- 
with the hope of reducing the General Government to | ger that these questions may speedily assume an import- 
that simple machine which the Constitution created, and | ance not now generally anticipated, The influence of a 
of ‘withdrawing. from the States all other influence than | great sectional interest, when”brought into full action, 
that of its universal. beneficence in preserving peace, af- | will be found more dangerous to the harmony and union 
fording a uniform currency, maintaining the inviolabili- | of the States, than any other cause of discontent; and it 
ty of contracts, diffusing intelligence, and discharging | iz the part of wisdom and sound policy to foresee its ap- 
unfelt its other superintending functions, L recommend | proaches,and to endeavor, if possible, to counteract them. 
that provision be made to dispose ofall stocks now held | OF the various schemes which have been hitherto pro. 
by it incorporations, whether created by the General or | posed in regard to the disposal of the public lands,none 
Staie Governments, and plucing the proceeds in the | has yet received the entire approbation of the National 
Treasury. As a source of profit, these stocks are of lit- | Legisiature. Deeply impressed with the importance ofa 
tle or no value: asa means of influence among the States, | speedy and satisfactory arrangement of the subject, I 
they are adverse to the purity of our institutions. The | deem it my duty, on this occasion; to urge it upon. your 
whole principle on which they are based, is deemed by | cousideration, and, to the propositions which have been 
many unconstitutional; and to persist in the policy which | heretofore suggested by others, to contribute those re- 
they-indicate is considered wholly inexpedient. flections which have occurred to me, in the hope that 
Teis.my: duty tò acquaint you with an arrangement they may assist you in your future deliberations. 
made by the Bank of the United States with a portion of} 1t secrns to me to be our true policy, that the public 
the holders of the three per cent.stock, by which the Go- | lands shall cease as soon as practicable to be a source of 
vernmert will be deprivéd-of the use of the public funds | revenue, and that they be sold to settlers in limited” par- 
longer than was anticipated. By this arrangement,which | cels at a price barely sufficient to reimburse to the Unit- 
will be particularly explained by the Secretary of the | ed States the expense of the present system, and the cost 
Treasury, a surrender of the certificates of this stock may arising under our Indian compact. The advantages of 
be postponed until October, 1833; and thus the liability | accurate surveys and undoubted titles, now secured to 
of the Government, after its ability to discharge the debt, | purchascrs, seem to forbid the abolition cf the present 
may be continued by the failure of the Bank to perform | system, because none can be substituted which will more 
its duties. ae f perfectly accomplish these important ends. It is desira- 
Such measures as are within the reach of the Secretary | ble, however, that in convenient time this machinery be 
ofthe Treasury have been taken to enable him to jutge withdrawn from the States, and that the right of soil, and 
whether the public deposites. in that institution may be | the future disposition of it, be surrendered to the States 
regarded as entirely safe; but, as his limited power may respectively in which it hes. 
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The adventurous and hardy population of the West, 
besides contributing their equal share of taxation, under 
our import system, have, in the progress of our Govern- 
ment, for the land they occupy, paid into the Treasury a 
large proportion of forty millions of dollars; and of the 
revenue received therefrom, but a smail part has been 
expended amongst them. When, to the disadvantage of 
their situation in this respect, we add the consideration 
that it is their labor alone which gives real value to the 
lands, and that the proceeds arising from their sale are. 
distributed chicfly among States which had not original- 
‘ly any claim to them, and which have employed the un- 
divided emoluments arising from the sale of their own 
lands, it. cannot be expected that the new States will re- 
main longer contented withthe present policy after the 
payment of the public debt. ‘fu avert the consequences 
which may be apprehended, from this cause, to put an 
end forever to all partial and interested legislation on the 
subject, and to afford, to every American citizen of enter 
prise the opportunity of securing an independent free- 
hold, it seems to me, therefore, best to abandon the idea 
of. raising. a future revenue out of the public lands. 

In former. messages I have expressed my conviction 
that the Constitution Coes not warrant the application of 
the-funds of the General Government to objects of in- 

“tel improvement which are not national in their cha- 

neter and, both as a means of doing justice to all inter- 
esis, and putting an end to a course of legisiation calcu- 
lated to destroy the purity of the Government, have urged 
the necessity of reducing the whole subject to some fixed 
and certain rule. As there never will occur a period, 
perhaps, more propitious than the present to the acccom- 
plishment of this object, I beg leave to press the subject 
again upon your attention, 

Without, some general and well defined principles as- 
certaining those objects of iaternal improvement to which 
the means of the Nation may be constitutionally applied, 
itis obvious that the exercise of the power can never be 
satisfactory. Besides. the danger to which it exposes 
Congress of making hasty appropriations to works of the 
character of which they may be frequently igaurant, it 
promotes.a mischievous and corrupting influence upon 
elections, by holding out to people the fallacious hope 
that the success of a certain candidate will make naviga- 
ble their neighboring creek or river, bring commerce to 
their doors, and increase the value of their preperty. It 
thus favors combinations to squander the treasury of the 
country upon a multitude of local objects, as fatal to just 

. legislation as to the purity of public men. 

Ifa system compatible with the Constitution cannot be 
devised, which is free from such tendencies, we should 
recollect. that thaf instrument provides within itself the 

tsamendment; and that there is, therefore, no 
cuse for the assumption of doubtful powers by the Ge- 
neval Government, : If those which are clearly granted 
shall be found incompetent to the ends of its creation, it 
can, at any lime, apply for their enlargement; and there 
is-no probability that suzh an application, if founded on 
he public interest, will ever be refused. If the propriety 
of the proposed grant be not sufficienuy apparent to 
command the assent of three-fourths of the States, the 
best possible reason why the power should not be assum- 
ed on doubtful authority. is afforded; for if more than 
one-fourth, of the States are unwilling to make the grant, 
its ¢xercise will be productive of discontents which will 
far overbalance-any advantages that could be derived from 
it, Ad must ‘admit that there is nothing so worthy of the 
constant solicitade of this Government, as the harmony 
- and union of the people, 

Being: solemnly impressed with. the conviction that 
the extension of the power to. make internal improve- 

nts. beyond the dinit E have suggested, even if it be. 
deemed constitutional, is subversive of the best-interests. 


of our country, I earnestly recommend to Congress to 
refrain from its exercise, in doubtful cases, except in re; 
lation to improvements already begun, unless they shall 
first procure from the States such an amendment. ofthe 
Constitution as will define its character and prescribe its 
bounds. If the States feel competent to these objects, 
why should this Government wish to assume the power? 
If they do not, then they will not hesitate to make the. 
grant. Both Governments are the Governments of the 
people: improvements mast be made with the money of 
the people: and if the money can be collected and ‘ap. 
plied by those more simple and economical political ma- 
chines, the State Governments, it will unquestionably be 
safer and better for the people, than to add to the splen, 
dor, the patronage, and the power of the General Go- 
vernment. But if the people of the several States think 
otherwise, they will amend the Constitution, and in 
their decision all ought cheerfully to acquiesce, 

For a detailed and highly satisfactory view of the ope, 
rations of the War Department, I refer you to the ac. 
companying report of the Secretary of War. a 

The hostile incursions of the Sac and Fox Indians ‘ne- 
cessarily led to the interposition of the Government. A 
portion of the troops, under Generals Scott and Atkin- 
son, and of the militia of the State of Illinois, were’ 
called into the field. After a harassing warfare, pro. 
longed by the nature of the country and by the diMeulty 
of procuring subsistence, the Indians were entirely de-, 
feated, and the disaffected band dispersed or destroyed.. 
The result has been creditable to the troops engaged in 
the service. Sevefe as is the lesson to the Indians, ‘it, 
was. rendered necessary by their unprovoked aggres- 
sions; and itis to be hoped that its impression will be. 
permanent and salutary. ' ier 

This campaign has evinced the efficient. organization. 
of the army, and its capacity for prompt and active sers: 
vice. Its several departments have performed. their 
functions with energy and despatch, and the general: 
movement was satisfactory, Peace 

Our fellow-citizens upon the frontiers were ready, a3. 
they always are, in the tender of their services in the 
hour of danger. But a more efficient organization of. 
our militia system is essential to that security, whichis 
one of the principal objects of all Governments. Neither 
our situation nor our institutions require or permitthe 
maintenance of a large regular force History otters. 
too many lessons of the fatal result of such a measure tot 
to warn us against its adoption here. The expense’ 
which attends it, the obvious tendency to employ. itbe« 
cause it exists, and thus to engage in unnecessary. wary,” 
and its ultimate danger to public liberty, wall lead. us, T 
trust, to place our principal dependance for protection: 
upon the great body of the citizens of the republic. Ifs 
huasserting rights or in repelling. wrongs, . war-should 
come upon us, cur regular force should be. increased stor 
an extent proportioned to the emergency, and_ourpres i» 
sent small army is a nucleus around which sucli-forcé 
could he formed and embodied. But for the purposesof - 
defence under ordinary circumstances, we must- rely upon 
the electors of the country. Those by whom, and for. 
whom, the Government was, instituted and supported, 
will constitute. its protection. ia the hour of danger, as 
they do its checkin the bour of safety. fpr 

But it is obvious that the. militia system is.imperfect: 
Much time is lost, much unnecessary. expense incurred; 
and much. public property wasted under the: present-ar-- 
rangement.’ -Little useful. knowledge is. gained: by. the: 
musters.and drills, as now established; and the whole 
subject evidently requires a thorough examination. Whe 
thera plan of classification, remedying these defects, and 
providing fora system of instruction, mightnot be-adop!« 


ed; is submitted to. the considerationmof Congress... Phe- 


Constitution has vested m the: General Government an- 
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independent authority upon the subject of the militia, 
which renders its action essential to the establishment or 
improvement of the system, And I recommend the mat- 
ter to your consideration, in the conviction that the state 
of this important arm of the public defence requires 
your attention. f . 
Iam happy to inform you, that the wise and humane 
policy. of transferring from the Eastern to the Western 
side of the Mississippi the remnants of our aboriginal 
tribes, with their own consent and upon just terms, has 
been steadily pursued, and is approaching, I trust, its 
consummation. By reference to the report of the Secre- 
tary of War, and. to the documents submitted with it, 
you will see the progress which has been made since your 
Jast session, in the arrangement of the various matters 
connected with our Indian relations. With one excep- 
tion, every subject involving any question of conflicting 
jurisdiction, or of peculiar difficulty, has beeu happily 
disposed.of; and the conviction evidently gains ground 
among the Indians, that their removal to the country as- 
signed by the United States for their permanent resi- 
dence, furnishes the. only hope of their ultimate pros- 
perity. oy 

Wiih that portion of the Cherokees, however, living 
within the State of Georgia, it has been found impracti- 
cable, as yet, to make a satisfactory adjusiment, Such 
was iny anxiety to remove all the grounds of complaint, 
and to bring to a termination the difficulties in which 
they -are involved, that I directed the very liberal propo- 
sitions to be made to them which accompany the docu- 
ments herewith submitted, They cannot but have seen 
in these offers the evidence of the strongest disposition, 
on the part of the Government, to deal justly and liberally 
with them. An ample indemnity was offered for their 
present possessions, a liberal provision for their future 
support and improvement, and full security for their pri- 
vate and political rights. Whatever difference of opin- 
ion may have prevailed respecting the just claims of these 
people, there-will probably be none respecting the libe- 
rality of the propositions, and very litte respecting 
the expediency of their immediate acceptance — 
They were however rejected, and. thus the position of 
these Indians remained unchanged, as do the views com- 
miunicated: in my Message to the Senate, of February, 
1831, 

I refer you to the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, which accompanies this Message, for a detail of the 
operations of that branch of the service during the pre- 
sent year, 

Besides the general remarks on some of the transactions 
of our Navy, presented in the view which has been 
taken of our foreign relations, I seize this occasion to 
invite to your notice the increased protection which it has 
afforded to our commerce and citizens on distant seas, 
without any augmentation of the force in commission. La 
the gradual improvement of its pecuniary concerns, in 
the constant progress in the collection of materials suita- 
blefor use during future emergencies, and in the con- 
struction of vessels and the buildings necessary to their 

_ preservation and repair, the present state of this branch 
of the-service exhibits the fruits of that vigilance and care 
which are so indispensable to its efliciency. Various new 
sugyestions:contained in the annexed report, as well as 
others. heretofore submitted. to Congress, are worthy of 
yourattention; but none more so than that urging the re- 
newal, for another.term: of six years, of the general ap- 
propriation for the gradual improvement of the Navy. 

From the accompanying report-of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, you will also perceive that that: Department con- 
tinues to. extend its usefulness, without impairing its ree 
sources, or lessening the accommodations which: it affords 

_in the secure and rapid transportation of the mail. 

I-beg leave to call the attention of Congress to the 


views heretofore expressed in relation-to the mede. of 
choosing the President and Vice Pres dent of the United 
States, and to those respecting the tenure of office gene- 
rally. , Stull impressed with the justness of those views, 
and with the belief that the modificatigns suggested on 
those subjects, if adopted, will contribute to the pros- 
perity and harmony of the country, T earnestly recom- 
mend them to your consideration at this time. ` 


I bave heretofore pointed out the defects in the law for 


punishing official frauds, especially within the District of 


Jolumbia. It has been found almost impossible to bring 


notorious culprits to punishment; and according to a de- 
cision of the Court for this District, a prosecution is barred 
by a lapse of two years after the fraud has been commit- 
ted. 
that, during the whole two years, ali the evidences of the 
fraud may be in the possession of the culprit himself. 


It may happen again, as it has already happened, 


However proper the limitation may be in relation to pri- 
vate citizens, it would seem that it ougtit not to com. 
mence running in favor of public officers until they go 
out of office. 

The Judiciary system of the United States remains im- 
perfect. Of the nine Western and Southwestern States, 
tires only enjoy the benefits of a Circuit Court. Ohio, 
Kentucky, and ‘Pennessee, are embraced in the. general 
system; but Indiana, Hinois, Missouri, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, have only District Courts, IF ‘the 
existing system be u good one, why should it not be ex- 
tended? If it bea bad one, why is it suffered to exist? 
The new States were promised equal rights and privileges 
when they came into the Union, and such are the gua. 
rantecs of the Constitation. Nothing can be more obvi- 
ous than the cbligation of the General Government to 
place all the States on the same footing in relation to the 
administration of justice, and I trust this duly will be neg- 
Iccted no longer. 

On many of the subjects to which your attention is in- 
yited in this communication, it is a source of gratificatio? 
to reflect that the steps to be now adopted are uninflu- 
enced by the embarrassments entailed upon the country 
by the wars through which it has passed. In regard to 
most of our great interests, we may consider ourselves as 
just starting in our career, and, after a salutary experi- 
ence, about to fix upon a permanent basis the policy best 
calculated to promote the happiness of the people, and 
facilitate their progress towards the most. complete enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty. On an occasion so interesting and 
important in our history, and of such anxious concern to 
the friends of freedom throughout the world, it is our im- 
perious daly to lay aside all selfish and local considera: 
tions, and be gaided by a lofty spirit of devotion to the 
great principles on which our institutions are founded, 

That this Government may be so administered us to 
preserve its efficiency in promoting and securing these 
general objects, should be the only aim of our ambition; 
and we cannot, therefore, too carefully examine its-struc- 
ture, in order that we may not mistake its powers, otas- 
sume those which the people have reserved to them- 
selves, or have prefcrred to assign to other agents. We 
should bear constantly in mind the fact that the consider- 
ations which induced the framers of the Constitution to 
withhold trom the General Government the power to re- 
gulate the great mass of the business and concerns of the 
peuple, have been fully justified by experiences and that 
it cannot now be doubted that the genius of our institu- 
tions prescribes simplicity and economy as the character- 
istics of the reform which is yet to be effected in the pre- 
sent and future execution of the functions bestowed upon 
us by the Gonstitution, 

Limited to a general superintending power to maintain 
peace at home-and abroad, and to preseribe Jaws on a 
few subjects of general interest, not calculated to restrict 
human liberty, but to enforce human rights, this Goyern- 
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ment will find its strength and its glory in the faithful- 


discharge of these plain and simple duties. Relieved by 
its protecting shield from the fear of war, and the appre- 
` -hension of oppression, the free enterprise of our citizens, 
aided by the State sovereignties, wil} work out improve- 
ments and ameliorations, which cannot fail to.demonstrate 
that the great truth, thal the people can govern them- 
selves, is not only realized-in our example. but that itis 
done by a machinery in Government so simple and eco- 
nomical as scarcely tobe felt. That the Almighty Ruler 
of the Universe may so direct our deliberations, and over- 
rule our acts, as to make us instrumental in securing a re- 
sult so dear to mankind, is my most earnest and sincere 
prayer. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
December 4, 1852. 


Documents accompanying the President’s Message. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Deranrmenr or War, Nov. 25, 1852. 


To the President of the United States: 

Sin: In conformity with your instructions, I proceed 
to lay before you a brief statement of the various opera- 
tions of this department for the past year, and such sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the several branches of 
the public service, committed to its care, as experience 
has dictated; and, in executing this task, it is due to the 
sérvices, exertions, and fidelity, of the officers at the head 
of the respective bureaus of the department, that I 
should acknowledge their able assistance, and the impor- 
tant benefits E have derived from their counsel and co- 
operation in the administration of the concerns of this 
highly respectable office. 

During the past session, the hostile aggressions of the 

< Sac and Fox Indians, upon thé borders of Minois and 
Michigan, required and received the prompt attention of 
the Government, The Executives of the States of Mis- 
souri, Hingis, and Indiana, and of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, co operated zealously and efficiently in the mea- 
sures of protection, ‘The regular troops in the vicinity 
of the theatre of hostilities were concentrated under Bri- 
gadier General Atkinson, and brought into the field; and 
the militia of Minois, and of that part of the Territory 
of Michigan exposed to danger, promptly repaired to the 
defence of the frontier, Such was the nature of the 
warfare and of (he country, that it was difficult imme- 
diately to protect the long line of scattered setilements, 
and to bring the enemy to action. As a precautionary 
measure, and to place the result of the campaign as far 
beyond the reach of accident as possible, the garrisons at 
some of the posts upon the seaboard, and upon the lakes, 
were ordered to Chicago, under the command of Major 
General Scott, to co operate with the force already em- 
ployed under Brigadier General Atkinson. The cclerity 
with which these troops moved, is creditable to their 
ebaracter and discipline. Que of the companies reached 
Chicago in eighteen days from Old Pomt Comfort, a dis- 
tance, by the route necessarily travelled, of more than 
eightecn hundred miles; and the movement of the 
whole was marked by the greatest despatch. Unfortu- 
nately, their hopes of bemg useful to their country were 
suddenly arrested, when highest, by the appearance of 
the cholera; and probably few military expeditions bave 
presented scenes more appalling in themselves, or de- 
manding the exertion of greater moral courage. The 
occasion was met by Major General Scott ina manner 
worthy of his high character; and the example he gave 
tothe American army in that period of trying responsi- 
bility, is not less important, than was his gallant bearing 
in the presence of the enemy curing the late war. His 
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efforts were well. seconded by the officers; and no prac- 
ticable method seems to have been omitted to stay, or to 
cure, the pestilence. Of abcut fifteen hundred officers 
and men of the regular troops ordered to the northwest- 
ern frontier, not less than two hundred died by the 
cholera. $ 

General Atkinson, with the regular troops and militia 
under his command, pursued the Indians through a coun- 
try very difficult to be penetrated, of which little was 
known, and where much exertion was required to pro- 
cure supplies. These circumstances necessarily delayed 
the operations, and were productive of great responsibil- 
ity to the commanding officer, and of great sufferings and 
privations to all employed in this harassing warfare. 

The Indians, however, were driven from their fastnes- 
ses, and fled towards the Mississippi, with the intention 
of seeking refage in the country west of that river. They 
were immediately followed by General Atkinson, with a 
mounted force, overtaken, and completely vanquished. 
The arrangements of the commanding general, as well in 
the pursuit as in the action, were prompt and judicious, 
and the conduct of the officers and men was exemplary. 
The campaign terminated in the unqualified submission 
of the hostile party, and in the adoption of measures for 
the permanent security of the frontier; and the result 
has produced upon the Indians of that region a salutary 
impression, which, it is to be hoped, will prevent the re- 
currence of similar scenes. 

The extensive operations rendered necessary by these 
events, have demonstrated the able organization and ef- 
ficiency of the various staff departments of the army, and 
their capacity to meet any exigency which may require 
their exertions. They have also shown that the morale 
and discipline of the troops are well preserved, and that, 
whenever or wherever their services may be wanted, 
the expectations of their country will not be disap- 
pointed. 

An act of the last session of Congress authorized the 
raising’ of six companies of mounted rangers for the de- 
fence of the frontiers. Five of these were organized with- 
out delay, immediately after the passage of the law; but, 
owing to the absence of the person selected for the com- 
mand of the sixth, with the troops employed under Gene- 
ral Atkinson, that company was not brought into service 
during thé active portion of the season. It is now, how- 
ever, filled, and ander orders. 

[have caused a comparative view to be appended to 
this report, showing the difference of cost between the 
maintenance of this corps of rangers, and of a regiment 
of dragoons. It will be perceived, that the former ex- 
ceeds the latter by one hundred and fifty-three thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-two dollars, The rangers cost- 
ing annually two hundred and ninety-seven thousand five 
hundred and thirty dollars, and the dragoons one hun- 
dred and forty-three thousand five hundred and ninety- 
cight dollars; an excess of expenditure well worthy of 
consideration, unless there are circumstances connected 
with the nature of the duties of these corps, which give 
to the rangers, as at present organized, a decided prefe- 
rence ever the dragoons. Itis my conviction that there 
are no such circumstances, and that a regiment of dra. 
goons would be more efficient as well as more economi. 
cal, From the constitution of the corps of rangers, and 
frum the short periods of their service, their organization 
is but little superior to that of the ordinary militia. Every 
year there must be a great loss of time in the reconstruc- 
tion of the corps, and in the acquisition of the necessary 
experience and knowledge. And its constitution is so 
dissimilar from that of any other branch of the army, that 
a perfect union of sentiment and action between them 
can scarcely be expected. The want of these must fre- 
quently be injurious to the public service. 

Regular cavalry are fully competent te the discharge 
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of all the duties required of mounted rangers. -In cele- 
rity of movement, they will of course be equal, and if 
(which however is doubtful) the rifle is considered the 
most efficient arm for mounted troops, operating against 
the Indians, this weapon can be placed in the hands of 
such cavalry, and they can easily be trained to its use. 

‘Besides other important objects, it is desirable to pre- 
serve in our military system the elements of cavalry 
tactics, and to keep pace with the improvements made 
in them by other nations. The establishment of a regi- 
ment of dragoons would complete the personnel of our 
army, and would introduce a force which would har- 
monize with, and participate in, the esprit du corps so 
essential to military efficiency,.and so easily and cer- 
tainly created by military principles. 

It seems to be now concedéd,' and it surely may well 
be, that mounted troops are:absolutely necessary for the 
defence of that part of the:inland frontier in contact 
with the Indian tribes. Odr permanent military posts, 
garrisoned. by infantry, exert a moral influence over the 
Indians, and protect important and exposed positions. 
But to overtake and chastise marauding parties, and in 
fact to carry on any serious, operations against an Indian 
foe in the level regions of the West, horsemen are indis- 
pensably necessary. Presuming, therefore, that some 
force of this description will be retained, I have the ho- 
nor to suggest the propriety of the conversion of the 
corps of vangers into a regiment of dragoons. 

The report of the officer at the head of the Engineer 
Department, presents a comprehensive view of the ope- 
vations assigned to the corps under his superintendence, 
in its three great divisions of fortifications, internal im- 
provement, and military education. 

In the construction of the various works of defence 
upon the maritime frontier, the progress has been as ra- 
pid as was compatible with a proper and economical ad- 
ministration of this important duty, and with the numer- 
ous calls upon the officers of that department. So much 
delay and loss are experienced, not only in this branch of 
the public service, but»in almost all others, requiring the 
disbursement of money, by the late period at which the 
appropriations are sometimes made, that Tam led toin- 
troduce the subject here, in the hope that it will engage 
the aitention of Congress. The pecuniary loss is not the 
only injury, particularly in all the works of fortification 
and internal improvement. The operations are necessa- 
rily discontinued during one part.of the working season, 
and too rapidly prosecuted during another; and the re- 
sult is, consequently, more or less unfavorable. 

The numerical strength of the engineer corps is not 
now sufficient for the performance of the duties required 
of its officers. ‘They have all been actively and zealous- 
ly engaged, and their scientific and practical attainments 
eminently qualify them for the discharge of the various 
functions they are performing, whether belonging appro- 
priately to their profession, or assigned to them by this 
department, For the facts connected with this subject, 
1 refer to the report of the Chief Engineer, contenting 
myself with observing, that Were is no economy in keep. 
ing this establishment below the numbers demanded by 
the exigency of the service. Hither the duty will not 
be pertormed, as has happened this season in some in- 
stances, ory ashas happened in- others, it will be worse 
performed, ‘and ata greater expense: for it is impossible 
to transfer, from civil life, or from other departments of 
the army, persons possessing the requisite attainments, 
without previous experience, to ensure science and skill 
in the execution of these duties, anda system of vigilant 
supervision m the administration of their fiscal concerns. 
To acquire Uiese. qualifications, ‘time and experience are 
necessary, And the responsibility imposed by a perma- 
nent attachment to the department, and the esprili du 
corps created by it, are both fayorable to a more faithful 
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and efficient discharge of the duties appertaining to it. 
For these reasons, and from the clearest conviction. that 
such a measure is demanded by the public interest, E. 
venture to renew the recommendation contained in my ` 
last annual report, for a moderate and gradual increase of 
the engineer corps, and to express my full concurrence 
in the views presented by the Chief Engineer upon that 
subject. : ` 

The Military Academy, as will be seen by the report 
of the Board of Visiters, is steadily pursuing its course of 
usefulness. Asan institution national in its objects, its 
administration, its support, and its pupils, it merits the 
fostering care of the Government, and the kind regard 
of the public. For a series of years, it has undergone 
the rigid examination of the most respectable citizens, 
selected from every part of the country, many of whom 
have arrived there with strong prejudices against it, but 
all of whom, I believe, have returned with a deep con- 
viction of its importance and admirable management. As 
a school, where the various sciences, auxiliary to the art 
of war, are taught, and taught most thoroughly; as a 
camp of instruction, where the practical duties of the 
soldier are acquired, and where the difficult art of go- 
verning is learned, by learning first the duty of obedience; 
as a place of deposite, where all the improvements in 
military knowledge, throughout the world, are ascertain- 
ed, preserved, and investigated; and asa point of cons. : 
centration, where young men are brought into friendly 
contact and emulation, irom every part ofthe Union, and 
are sent out to defend their country, with their sectional 
prejudices diminished, and their views eularged, it is 
among the most valuable possessions of the republic. 

I coincide in opinion with the Board in the sugges- 
tions they have made, and commend them to your favor. 
able notice. From personal inspection, I am satisfied 
that the additions to the buildings, pointed out in the re. * 
port, are required by the public interest, and that they 
are essential to the comfort of the professors and pupils, 
and to a due prosecution of their duties and studies.. And, 
especially, I am impressed with the importance ofa pro- 
per place of public worship, where all the persons attached ` 
to the institution, amounting, with their families, to more 
than eight hundred individuals, can assemble, and unite 
in the performance of religious duties. In.a christian 
community, the obligations upon this subject will not be 
questioned; and the expense of providing. a suitable 
place of worship, especially as a chaplain is maintained 
there, cannot be put in competition with the permanent 
advantages of a course of religious instruction to such a 
number of persons; a large portion of whom are at that 
critical period which determines whether the future 
course of life shall be for evil or for good, . 

The reasons heretofore urged for an augmentation and 
more efficient organization of the topographical corps, 
sül exist in full force. The duties assigned to that branch 
of the staff require extensive scientific attainments, to- 
gether with much experience. They are productive of 
important advantages, as well in peace as in.war; and 
therefore address themselves with peculiar force to the 
favorable consideration of the Government. This corps 
is not sufficiently numerous for the discharge of the duties 
required of it; and the additional expenditures, rendered 
necessary by this state of things, exceed the amount de- 
manded by the proposed augmentation. Independently, 
however, of the absolute economy which would result 
from the. adoption of this measure, it is called for by 
other and not less forcible considerations, All experience 
proves that.a corps organized upon military principles is 
more responsible, more efficient, and better governed, . 
than individuals can be, who are united by different and 
ordinary associations. Causes are put in operation, which. 
necessarily produce emulation, professional pride, and. 
united action, The character of the corps is dear to 
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every individual, and each. becomes: identified with. its 
prospects and reputation. Officers temporarily assigned 
to topographical duties cannot be expected to feel the 
sameé-interest in the: prosecution of these labors which 
they would do if they were constituent members of the 
corps, and looking forward to it for advancement in pro- 
fessional standing, as well -as in military rank. Many ot- 
ficers, however, are-thus occasionally employed, and, 
wefethey not so, much of this branch of the public in- 
terest would remain wnexecuted. An- efficient-and in- 
creased organization, fully adequate to the duties of the 
corps; may be effected without any addition to the pub- 
lic expenditure. -. For the details of such a plan, Lbeg 
leave to refer to the report of, the officer temporarily in 
charge of that bureau. 

‘There iš probably no class of officers under the Govern- 
ment, whose compensation is more inadequate to their 
services; than that of the medical staff ofthe army. There 
are but two grades, surgeon and assistant surgeon, in 
this.corps; and the pay of the former is forty-five dollars, 
and the pay of the latter is forty dollars per month, 

‘The prospect of gradual and continued promotion, held 
out to the other officers of the army, is a powerful incen- 
tive to good conduct, and, when realized, becomes its 
just reward. Of this the medical officers are deprived; 
for the slight difference of rank and pay at present exist- 
ing is scarcely worthy of consideration. The nature of 
their profession, requiring time, experience, and pecuni- 
aty means, for ils acquisition; the responsible and ardu- 
ous services demanded of them; the relation, not always 
a pleasant one, in which. they stand to the line of the 
army; and, I may add, in justice to this meritorious class 
of officers, their general capacity, respectability, and 
good conduct, entitle them to a higher rate of compensa. 
tions and I indulge the hope that their claims will be fa- 
vorably considered. 

In the subsistence of the army an important change has 
been made, which, I trust, will prove salutary to the 
health and morals of the troops. In lien of spirituous 
liquor, which formerly composed a part of each ration, a 
commutation was some time since established, by which 
jis value was paid to each soldier in money; but, at the 
same time, he had permission to purchase this destructive 
article from the sutler of the post. The regulation you 
have recently authorized substitutes coffee and sugar for 
the commutation previously established, Four pounds of 
coffee and eight pounds of sugar are hereafter to be is- 
sued with every one hundred rations, And, at those posts 
where the troops prefer it, ten pounds of rice are allowed 
‘te the'same number of rations, instead of the beans which 
have formed a constituent portion of the subsistence of 
the soldier, From. a comparative estimate furnished by 
the Commissary General, it appears that this alteration in 
the component parts of the ration will add but two mills 
and four-tenths to its cost, and will*increase the whole 
amount of the army subsistence by a sum not exceeding 
six thousand collars—an expenditure not to be regarded, 
when the benefits resulting from it are taken into view. 
Simultaneously with this arrangement, a regulation was 
adopted, prohibiting the sule of spirituous liquors by the 
sutlets to the troops, and its introduction, under any cir- 
cumstances, into the camps and forts of the United States, 
with the exception of the hospi'al stores, and of the 
quantity necessary to issue under that provision of the 
law which allows an extra gill to every soldier engaged 
in fatigue duty. No authority to dispense with this is 
vested in the Executive, and Congress alone can inter- 
pose'the necessary remedy. Iam salisfied the great cause 
of public morals, as well as the discipline and efficiency 
of the army, would be promoted by an entire abolition of 
these issues; and {cannot but hope that the legislative 
authority will be exerted for that purpose. An addition 
of three sents to the sum allowed for extra daily labor, 


would be more than an adequate pecuniary compensation 
for the deprivation herein. recommended, and would in- 
crease, butin a very inconsiderable degree, the public 
expenditure, : TES 

A very partial knowledge of the actual condition of our 
army, is sufficient to satisfy the most superficial observer, 
that to habits of intemperance maybe traced almost all 
the evils of our military establishment. These need no 
enumeration, that an adequate conception may be formed 
of their nature and consequences. But it is time thatan 
enemy so insidious and destructive were met and over- 
come; that all. palliatives were abandoned; and that a 
system of exclusion, of entire, unconditional, exclusion, 
were mtroduced and enforced. Every just consideration 
of policy and morality requires this measure, and public 
opinion is certainly prepared for, and would approve it. 
I earnestly recommend the subject to your most favora- 
ble consideration. : 

Ì beg leave to refer you to the accompanying report of 
the officer in charge of the Bureau of Indian Affiurs, for 
adetuiled statement of the operations and condition of 
ihat branch of the public service. 

Among the southern and southwestern Indians, no event 
has oecurred to disturb the relations existing between 
them and the United States. The setded policy of the 
Government to induce the Indians to remove beyond the 
limits of the respective Statcs and Territories, where this 
can be done upon reasonable terms, and with their free 
consent, has been steadily kept in view. The objects and 
necessity of that policy are so clearly stated in the mes. 
saze of the President of the United States to Congress, of 
December 2, 1828, that I take the liberty of drawing 
your attention to those remarks: ; 

“ Tn the practice of European States,” says President 
Adams, ‘before our revolution, they (the Indians) hud 
been considered as cnildren, tobe governed; as tenants 
at discretion, to be dispossessed us occasion might require; 
as hunters, to be indemnified, by trifling concessions, for 
removal from the grounds, upon which their game was 
extirpated. In changing the system, it would seem as if 
a full contemplation of the consequences of the change 
had not been taken. We have been far more successful 
in the acquisition of their lands, than in imparting to them 
the principles, or inspiring them with the spirit, of civili- 
zation, But, in appropriating to ourselves their hunting 
grounds, we have brought upon -ourselves the obligation 
of providing them with subsistence; and, when we have 
bad the rare good fortune of teaching them the arts of 
civilization, and the doctrines of christianity, we have 
unexpectedly found them forming, in the midst of our- 
selves, communities claiming to be independent of ours, 
and rivals of sovereigoty within the territories of the mem- 
bers of the Union, This state of things requires that a 
remedy should be provided—~a remedy: which, while it 
shall du justice to these unfortunate children of natures 
may secure to the members of our confederation their 
rights of sovereignty and of soil, As the outline of a 
project to that effect, the views presented in the report 
of the Secretary of War are recommendec to the consi- 
deration of Congress.” 

e“ While some of our citizens,” says General Porter, in 
the very able report here referred to, whoare the advo- 
cates of primitive and imprescriptible rights, in their 
broadest extent, contend that these tribes are indepen. 
dent nations, and have the sole and exclusive right to 
the property and government of the territories they oc. 
cupy, others consider them as mere tenants at will, like 
the buffalo of the prairies, to be hunted from their coun- 
try whenever it may suit our interest or convenience to 
take possession of it. These views of their rights and 
disabilities are equally extravagant and unjust; but, the 
misfortune is, that the intermediate line has never been 
drawn by the Goyernment. Nothing can be more clear 
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to one who has marked the progress of population and 
improvement, and is conversant with the principles of hu- 
man action, than that these Indians will not be permitted 
tohold the reservations, on which they live, within the 
States, by their present tenure, for any considerable pe- 
riod. If, indeed, they were not disturbed in their posses- 
sions by us, it would be impossible for them long to sub- 
sist, as they have heretofore done, by the chase, as their 
game is already so much diminished as to render it fre- 
quently necessary to furnish them with provisions, in or- 
der to save them from starvation. In their present desti- 
tute and deplorable condition, and which is constantly 

rowing more helpless, it would seem to be not only the 
+ right, but the duty of the Government, to take them un- 

der its paternal care, and to exercise over their persons 

and property the salutary rights and duties of guardianship. 

“The most prominent feature in the present policy of 
the Government, as connected with these people, is to be 
found in the efforts that are making to remove them be- 
yond the limits of the States and organized Territories. 

” A very extensive tract of country, lying to the west 
and north of the Arkansas Territory, has lately been set 
apart for the colonization of the Indians.” 

“ Let such of the emigrating Indians as choose it, con. 
tinue, as heretofore, to devote themselves to the chase in 
a country where their toils will be amply rewarded. Let 
those who are willing to cultivate the arts of civilization, 

be formed into a colony, consisting of distinct tribes or 
communities, but placed contiguous to each other, and 
connected by general laws, which shall reach the whole. 
Let the lands be apportioned among families and individu- 
alsin severalty, to be held by the same tenures by which 
we hold ours, with perhaps some temporary and whole- 
some restraiiits on the power of alienation. Assist them in 
forming a code of laws adapted to a state of civilization,” 

“In regard to such Indians as shall still remain within 
the States and Territories, and refuse to emigrate, let an 
arrangement be made with the proper authorities of the 
States in which they are situated, for partitioning out to 
them, in severalty, as much of their respective reserva- 
tions as shall be amply sufficient for agricultural purposes. 
Set apart a tract proportioned in size to the number of 
Indians to remain, in common, as a refuge, and subject 
them to all the municipal laws of the State in which they 
reside. Let the remainder of the reservation be paid for 
by those who hold the paramount right, at such prices as 
shall be deemed, in reference to the uses which Indians 
are accustomed to make of it, reasonable, and the pro- 
ceeds be applied for the benefit of those of the tribe who 
emigrate after their establishment. in the colony, or be 
divided between those who emigrate and those who re- 
main, as justice may require.” 

To the views herein presented, of the condition of the In- 
dians, of the prospects which await them, and of the only 
efficient remedy in their power to seek, or in that of the 
Government to apply, I take the liberty ofadding my own 
testimonial, founded on an intimate intercourse with them 
of eighteen years, both personal and official, under every 
variety of circumstances, in peace and war, and in very 
remote regions, as well as within our own settlements. 
The principles laid down in these extracts are substan- 
tially the sume as those which now regulate the Govern- 
ment in all their transactions with the Indians, when the 
question of their permanent establishment or removal is 
brought under discussion, So far as respects the emi- 
grating Indians, this will clearly appear by reference to 
the instructions of the Commissioners now engaged in the 
adjustment of . all the unsettled matters connected with 
ihe great plan of colonization. With regard, however, 
to those Indians who refuse to remove, it has not been 


deemed expedient for the Government, by its own a¢t,. 
either to partition out to them the land necessary for their 
Support, or to decide upon the consideration to be allow. 
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ed for the residue, and to direct its appropriation: This, 
so far as regards the General Government, has-been, and’ 
continues to be, the subject of conventional arrangement, 
in. which the parties, by mutual discussion and compro- 
mise of opinion, arrive at a satisfactory result. In these 
arrangements, where the parties desire it, adequate tracts- 
of land in fee, with « temporary and wholesome re» 
straints” upon the right. to sell, are secured to all who 


desire to remain. That this system of < guardianship” 


is, however, founded upon a just and intimate knowledge 
of the Indian character, no one acquainted with that cha- 
racter will question. I need not now inquire whether a 
practical resort to the principles resulting from it will 
ever become necessary. If it should, no doubt every are 
rangement which justice and humanity call for, will be 
liberally made. ; ui 

In your message to the Senate, of February 22, 1830, 


you explained your views of the question of jurisdiction 
over the Indian tribes living within the respective States 


and Territories, and stated that, in your opinion, and in 
the words-of the above report, they were “ subject to the 
municipal laws of the State in which they reside,” in ‘all 
cases where such laws were extended over them. 

The progress of events, since 1828, has confirmed, if 
confirmation were wanting, the correctness of these prin. 


ciples, and their adaptation to the actual and prospective 
condition of the Indians. 
improvement has extended, and various tribes have res 
tired, or are retiring, before it. 
four years which have intervened, does not furnish one 

‘consolatory hope that the insulated bands, who have ree = 
served and occupy tracts surrounded by our settlements, 


The circle of civilization and 


The experience of the 


can permanently retain these positions, and prosper. 
There are moral, political, and physical causes, all in 
operation, which cannot be controlled, and whieh forbid 
such an expectation. And, in fact, the whole history of 

our intercourse with our primitive people teaches no one 
lesson more important than this; and it will be fortunate 

for their prosperity, and for our responsibility, if, in its 
practical application, both parties should become satisfied 
that the system provided by the act of May 28, 1830, of. 

fers the only rational prospect of a durable and-happy  . 
residence for the Indians. -A few individuals, almust - |” 
always half breeds, and their connexions, engrossing the 
intelligence and means of each of these. small communi. 
ties, and too often without regard to the rights or fate of 
others, may become assimilated to our institutions, aid 
eventually planted among us with safety. ` But this should 
never be permitted at the sacrifice of more important in- 


terests, and to the utter disregard of the fate which 


awaits the unfortunate mass of these tribes, persuaded; or. . 


almost compelled, to remain where they must rapidly de. 


cline, and at length disappear. And the causes which 
enacted this law are not less obvious in their origin, than 
they. are certain in their operation. Their progress is 
onward; and, regret them as we may and must, no-hu- 
man power can arrest their march, or avert their conse- 
quences, The effort has been made for generations, and 
in every mode that wisdom or philanthropy could sug- 
gest; and vet, in not one solitary instance, has it produced. 
any permanent or general beneficial effect... And We 
may survey our whole cultivated territory. inthe vain ex- 
pectation of discovering one aboriginal community; how. > 
ever small, which has withstood the céaseless pressure-of 
civilization, and which holds out the slightest prospect of 
moral or physical improvement, or even of eventual sub- 
sistence, for the great-body of the individuals composing 
it. If such a community exist, it is unknown to thes" and 
in fact, if one is believed to exist, it is only by those who. 
are unacquainted with its actual condition, and with the. 
internal history” of its wants, its dissensions, and its op- 


Ea 


~The act of Congress of May 28, 1830, created a bar- 
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rier, beyond. which the dispersed remnants of our various. 


Indian tribes may be collected and preserved. The 
provisions of that act. are plain, salutary, and compre- 
hensive. ` It isa solemn.national declaration, containing 
pledges, which neither the Government- nor the coun- 
try. will suffer to be violated. It secures to. the Indians, 
fotever,.the undisputed possession and control of the re- 
gion allotted to them, and makes such arrangements as 
are.essential.to the subsistence, safety, and comfortable 
establishment of the colonists.. No similar attempt bas 
ever been heretofore made, and therefore no unfaver- 
able deductions can be drawn-from the failure of preced- 
ing efforts, having in view the same general object, but 
endeavoring to attain it by far different means. No or- 
ganized government exists, or can-exist, to assert” juris- 
diction over these tribes, and treaties of cession are in- 
compatible with the whole basis of the plan ofsettlement, 

All the testimony before this department concars in 
representing the country assigned for a land of refuge, 
as abundantly extensive and fertile for the support of the 
Indians, and as presenting in its climate, its animal and 
agricultural productions, and its general circumstances, 
features admirably adapted to their situation and wants. 
Important benefits are anticipated from the act of the 
Jast session, authorizing the appointment of commission- 
ers to visit the several tribes west of the Mississippi, and 
to arrange the various interesting and unsettled ques- 
tions avising out of the new relations which the system 
of emigration has created. A majority of these com- 
missioners, it is supposed, is now in ihat region, engaged 
in the performance of their duties; but the time which 
has intervened since their arrival there, has been too 
short to enable them to communicate to the department 
the progress and prospects of their mission. The ac- 
companying copy of theirinstructions will show the ge- 
neral nature of their duties, and the great importance 
ofan able and faithful discharge of them. These duties 
embrace the settlement of conflicting claims; the ar- 


rangement of disputed boundaries; the juxtaposition of 


kindred bands; the commutation of permanent for tem- 
porary annuities; the reconciliation of hostile tribes; the 
redemption of the solemn pledge of protection offered 
by the act of May 28, 1830; the establishment of a sys- 
tem of government over them, and of intercommunica- 
tion among them; and, generally, the examination and 
suggestion of any topics calculated to improve their con- 
dition, and to enable the Government the better to dis- 
charge the great moral debt which circumstances and 
the situation of this helpless race have imposed upon 
them. Every facility in the power of the Executive has 
been granted to aid the operations of the commission- 
ers; andit is to be hoped that their report will be full 
and satisfactory, and that the measures founded upon it 
will introduce a new era into the history of our Indian in- 
tercourse. 

In my report of November 21, 1831, I stated it ‘ had 
been suggested that a considerable portion of the Chero- 
kees were desirous of availing themselyes of the provi- 
sions of the treaty of May 6, 1828, for their removal? 
And that, “with a view to ascertain this fact, and to af- 
ford them the aid offered by that treaty, if they were in- 
clined to adopt it, a system of operations had been adopt- 
ed, and persons appointed to carry it into effect.” But 


that sufficient time to forma judgment of the result of 


this measure had not then elapsed.” 

Under this system, about seven hundred Cherokees 
have. claimed the bencfit of the treaty of 1828, and have 
been removed, in conformity with its stipulations, to the 
country west of the Mississippi. Bat the operations 
have, for the present, been suspended. And, until re- 
cently, there was reason to hope that their resumption 
would have been rendered amneesssary by on arrange. 
meitfor the cession of the whole Cherokee title east ef 


the Mississippi, and for the emigration of that tribe to the 
country offered for their permanent residence. With 
this view, the liberal propositions authorized by you were 
made to them, a copy of which is annexed to this report, 
It will be seen, by reference to it, that the offers were 
conceived in a spirit of kindness and liberality, which jus- 
tified the expectation of their prompt acceptance. They 
contained ample security for the permanent establish- 
ment of the Cherokees, and for the perpetual occupation 
of the country allotted to them. They provided the 
means for their moral, social, and political improvement; 
and they offered all the pecuniary aid necessary to their 
present and future subsistence and support. ‘Their ac. 
ceptance would have terminated the difficulties in which 
the Cherokees are involved, would have united the dis- 
persed portions of the tribe, and would have laid the foun. 
dation of their permanent improvement ans prosperity. 
Butit willbe seen, by the answer which is submitted to 
you, that this effort has been unavailing, and that, unless 
there isa change in their councils, no favorable change 
in their condition can be expected. 

The Choctaw treaty of 1830 allowed that tribe three 
years to emigrate. In 1831, about 5,009 of them removed 
to their new possessions between the Canadian and Red 
rivers. They are highly gratified with the climate and 
country, and satisfied with the exchange they have made. 
From the returns which have been received, it is estimat- 
ed that about 7,000 more will cross the Mississippi this 
season, and the residue of the tribe, amounting to about 
6,000, wiil follow during the next. 

General Coffee has succeeded in concluding a treaty 
with the Chickasaws, which will lead to their entire re- 
moval, and to their location in the West. The basis of 
this treaty is different from any heretofore assumed in our 
negotiations with the Indians. The whole value of the 
country ceded is assigned to the Chickasaws, and the 
United States become in fact trustees to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for their benelit. 

It is stipulated that the ceded territory shall be sur- 
veyed and sold, and the whole proceeds, deducting only 
the actual expenses, applied to the various objects enu- 
merated, connected with the temporary subsistence, re- 
moval, and permanent establishment of these Indians. 
A residuary fund is to be vested in some productive stock, 
and the income to be annually appropriated for the pub- 
lic and private objects stipulated in the treaty. A coun- 
try for the residence of the tribe is to be procured tty 
themselves, and it is probable they will be able to make 
a satisfactory arrangement tor that purpose with the Choc- 
laws, a kindred people, who are in possession of a much 
larger district than is required by their numbers, 

No pecuniary benefit will result to the United States 
from this treaty; but, should it be ratified, it will consti- 
tute an important era in our Indian relations. It will pro- 
bably lead to the establishment of the principle, that, in 
future cessions of land, the full value shall be secured to 
the grantors, with such deductions only as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the object of the treaties, The 
advantages to be derived by the United States from these 
arrangements, wilt be limited to the removal of the In. 
dians from their present uasuitable residences, and to 
their establishment in a region, where we may hope to 
see them prosperous, contented, and improving. Andit 
cannot be doubted but that a course so consistent 
with the dictates of justice, and so honorable to the na- 
tional character, would be approved by public sentiment. 
Should we hereafter discard all expectation of pecuniary 
advantage in our purchase from the Indians, and confine 
ourselves to the great objects of their removal and re-es- 
tablishment, and take care that the proceeds of tie ces- 
sions are appropriated and applied to their benefit, and in 
the most salutary manner, we should go far towards dis- 
charg'ng the great moral debt which has come down to 
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us, as an inheritance, from the earlier periods of our his- 
tory, and which has been unfortunately increased, during 
successive generations, by circumstances beyond our con- 
trol... The policy would not be less wise than just. The 
time has passed away, if it ever existed, when a revenue 
derived from such a source was necessary to the Govern 

ment. ‘The remnant of our aboriginal race may well look 
for the full value, and that usefully applied, of the rem- 
nant.of those immense possessions, which have passed from 
them to us, and left few substantial evidences of permanent 
advantage. One great objection to a removal, which has 
been urged by the more discreet Indians, and by many of 
our own. citizens, who are honestly seeking their im- 
provement, is the prospect, judging by the past, that 
their location west cf the Mississippi would be tempora- 
ry, as they would be soon pressed for new cessions, and 
would’ yield,as they have heretofore yielded, to successive 
applications for this purpose. Although the nature and ob- 
jects of their removal, and the spirit of the. act of Con- 
gress which introduced the system, are opposed to such 
attempts, still the apprehension is entertained, and has’ 
proved injurious. Probably no course would better satis- 
fy them upon this subject, than the introduction of a prin- 
ciple, which wonld secure to them the full value of the 
property, ander all circumstances; thus: lessening the 
probability, in’ their view, of any wish on our part to ac- 
quire it, and ensuring on theirs, if not the power and dis 
position to retain it, at least the means of converting it to 
the greatest advantage. 

The treaty negotiated with the Creeks in March last, 
is in process of execution. As soon as the census is 
completed, and the necessary surveys made, each person 
entitled to land will receive his tract, aud he will then 
be allowed to sell or retain it, If he chooses to sell, the 
treaty provides him a residence, and secures him his just 
privileges with his countrymen ‘who have crossed the 
Mississippi. But if he prefer remaining, and retaining 
his land, he becomes a citizen of Alabama, amenable to 
its laws, and entitled to their protection, All danger of 
future collision is therefore at an end. 

A treaty has been formed with the Seminoles of Flori- 
da, upon just and satisfactory terms, by which they cede 
their possvssions in that territory, and agree to migrate 
to the region west of the Mississippi, "The treaty, how- 
ever, is not obligatory on their part, until a deputation, 
sent by them, shall have examined the country proposed 
for their residence; and until the tribe, upon their re- 
port, shall lave signified their Cesire to embrace the 
terms of the treaty. In couformity with this stipulation; 
an exploring deputation has proceeded to the Arkansas 
country, for the purpose of examining it, and reporting 
its adaptation to the objects of Indian life. When they 
return, the determination of the tribe wiil be made known 
to the Government; and, it is hoped, in time to enable 
the department to submit the treaty to you, that it may 
be kid before the Senate at the ensuing session, 

With the Appalachicola bands an arrangement has 
been made, under the act of Congress of May 28, 1830, 
for the relinquishment of the largest portions of their 
claims in Florida, and for their removal. ‘his arrange- 
ment is unconditional, and will be immediately executed. 
And it is confidently anticipated, that the small party 
which has not yet assented to the arrangement, will soon 
accept similar terms for the very limited reservations held 
by them. 

It will thus be seen that with the Creeks, the Choc- 
taws, the Chickasaws, and the priacipal Appalachicola 
bands, certainly, and with the. Seminoles, probably, such 
arrangements have been made as will prevent the occur- 
rence of any dilliculties resulting from the assertion of 
jurisdiction by the State or ‘Permtorial Governments, on 
the one band, and the unfounded claims of éxemption 
from their wuthority by the Indians, on the other, ‘These 


tribes embrace all the aboriginal population now-remain-. 


ing in the country east of the Mississippi, and south of” 
the Ohio, with the exception of a few individuals, too- 
unimportant for recapitulation; and with the exception, 
also, of the Cherokees. Of these latter Indians, it is 
computed that about thirty-five hundred reside west of 
the Mississippi, and about eleven thousand within the 
chartered limits of Georgia, and in the States of. Alaba- 
ma, Tennessee, and North Carolina. All the embarrass, 
ments, arising out of the anomalous situation of the In- 
dians, which have engaged the public. attention, and oc- 
casioned much anxiety to the Government, are confined, 
in their operation, to that portion of this. small band 
living within the State of Georgia. Could they be in- 
duced to pursue the only course which promises them 
stability and prosperity, and to remcve to, and re-esta- 
blish in, the West their political and social systems, with 
such modifications as experience and the change of 
events have rendered necessary, the country might soon 
look forward to an entire removal of the whole Indian 
race east of the Mississippi, and. to a termination of all 
those perplexing difficulties which inevitably result from 
the existing relations established between them. 

Treaties of cession and remoyal have also been formed 
with the Shawnees, Delawares, Peorias, and Kaskaskias, 
by which their territorial claims in Missouri and Illinois 
have been extinguished; and with the Pattawatamies, for, 
the cession of extensive districts in Hlinois and Indiana. 

The recent hostilities, commenced by the Sac.and 
Fox Indians, may be traced to causes which have been 
for some time in operation, and which left littl: doubt 
upon the minds of those acquainted with the savage cha- 
racter, that they were determined to commit some 
aggression upon the frontier. i 

“The confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes have 
been long distinguished for their daring spirit of adven- 
ture, and for their restless and reckless disposition. At 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, one of 
these tribes made a desperate attempt to seize the post of 
Detroit; and, during a period of forty years, subsequent 
to that effort, they caused great trouble and embarrass- 
ment to the French colonial government, which was only 
terminated by a most formidable military expedition, sent 
by that enterprising people into the then remote regions 
west of Green Bay. ; 

Daring the last war with Great Britain, this Confedera- 
cy entered zealously into the contest, and was among the 
most active and determined of our enemies, | After the 
peace, their communication with the Canadian authoris 
ties was preserved; and, every year, large parties of the 
most influential chiefs and warriors visited Upper Canada, 
and returned Jaden with presents. That this continued 
intercourse kept alive feelings of attachment to a foreign 
power, and weakened the proper and necessary influ 
ence of the United States, is keown to every one who 
has marked the progress of events, and conduct of the 
ladians upon the northwestern frontier, The tribes upon 
the Upper Mississippi, particularly the Sacs and Foxes 
and the Winnebagoes, confident in their position and in 
their natural courage, and totally ignorant of the vast dis- 
proportion between their power and that of the United 


States, have always been discontented, keeping the 
frontier in alarm, and continually committing some out- 


rage upon the persons or property of the inhabitants. All 
this is the result of impulse, and is the necessary anu al- 
most inevitable consequence of institu ions, which make 
war the great object of life. It is not probable that any 
Indian, seriously bent upon hostilities, ever stops to cal- 
culate the force of the white man, and to estimate the dis- 
astrons consequences. which we know mast be the result, 
He is impelled onward in his desperate career by. pas- 
sions, which are fostered and encouraged by the whole 
frame of society; and he is, very probably, stimulated, by 
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SEL. 
the predictions ef some fanatical leader, who -promises 
him glory, victory, and sealps. .. Sea 
In this state of feeling, and with these incitements to 
war, the Sacs and Foxes claimed the right of occupying 
~apartofthe country upon Rock river, even after it had 
been sold to the citizens of the United States, and settled 
by them. In 1829 and in 1830, serious difficulties re. 
sulted from their efforts to establish themselves in that 
section, and frequent collisions with the inhabitants were 
the consequence. Representations were made to them, 
and every effort, short cf actual hostilities, used by the 
proper officers, to induce them to abandon these un- 
founded pretensions,.and to confine themselves to their 
own country on the west side of the Mississippi river. 
These efforts were successful with the well disposed por- 
tion of the tribes, but were wholly unavailing with the 
band known by the name of the * British perty.” In 
1851, their aggressions were so serious, and the attitude 
they assumed so formidable, that a considerable detach- 
ment of the army, and of the militia of IHinois, was called 
into the field; and the disaffected Indians, alarmed by the 
preparation. for their ehastisement, agreed to reside and 
hunt ‘upon their own lands west of the Mississippi 
river,” and that they would not ¢* recross this river to the 
usual place of their residence, nor any part of their 
old hunting grounds east of the Mississippi, without the 
express permission of the President of the United States, 
or the Governor of the State of Hlinois.” 
This‘arrangement had scarcely been concluded, before 
a flagrant oulrage was committed, by a party of these Ine 
dians, upon a band of friendly Menomonies, almost under 
the guns of Fort Crawford. ‘Twenty-five persons were 
wantonly murdered, and many wounded, while encamp- 
ed in the village of Prairie du Chien, and resting in fan- 
cied security upon our soil, and under our flag. If an 
{act like this had been suffered to pass unnoticed and un. 
‘punished, a war between these tribes woul: have been 
othe:consequence, in which our frontiers would have been 
‘Involved, and the character and influence of the Govern- 
ment would have been lost in the opinion of the Indians. 
Apprehensive, trom the course of events already stated, 
and from other cireumstances, that the disaffected band 
of Sacs and Foxes would again harass and disturb the 
settlements upon our borders, and determined that the 
murderers of the Menomonies should be surrendered or 
taken, the department ordered General Atkinson, on. the 
7th of March last, to ascend the Mississippi with the dis- 
posable regular troops at Jefferson barracks, and to carry 
into effect the instructions issued by your direction Sull 
further to strengthen the frontiers, orders were given for 
the re-occupation of Chicago, 
«The demand for the surrender of the Menomonie mur- 
-derers was entirely disregarded; and the “ British party” 
of the Sacs ‘and Foxes recrossed thie! Mississippi, and, as- 
suming.a hostile attitude, established themselves upon 
Rock river. The, subsequent events are well known, 
and the result has already been stated in this report. 


= To: Major General Scott and Governor Reynolds, of 


Minois, was assigned the task of pacification; and, by 
“Meir joint exertions, treaties of cession were formed with 
Ahe Winnebagoes, and with the Sacs and Foxes, by 
which the title of the former is extinguished to all the 
country south of the Ouisconsin and east of the Missis- 
‘sippi; and the title of the latter to an extensive region 
west of this river, Ps : 
‘Thése cessions are highly important to the. peace and 


security Of that: frontier, and will soon be followed. by 


such: settlements: as will place it beyond all danger of 
Indian. hostilities.” “Andit-is to be earnestly hoped, that 
the severe Jeéssan;.whieh ahe events of the late campaign 
have taught the Indians, will ensure the preservation of 
tranquillity, and reñder a resort. to. similar measures, on 
‘the part of the United States, uniiecessary. 


pare not so. 


—- 


The removal of a number of the tribes, and. other 
changes, which. are taking place in our Indian relations, 
have enabled. you to direct the Ciscontinuance of several 
of the agencies, and a considerable reduction in the ex 
penditures of the Indian Department. The agencies of 
Michillimacninack, and the Sault Ste. Marie, have been 
consolidated, and those of the Ohio Fndians, of the East- 
ern Choctaws, and of the Eastern Creeks, have been lim- 
ited to the 31st of December next, after which they will 
be discontinued. A corresponding reduction has been 
made in the expenditures, amounting, as the estimates 
will show, to the annual sum of twelve thousand seven 
hundred and fifty doHars, in the ordinary operations of 
that branch of the public service. The progress of the 
system of emigration will enable the department to carry 
into effect your instructions with relation to a further di. 
minttion of these expenses; and no opportunity will be 
omitted, consistently with the public interest, to accom: 
plish this desirable object. 

The important duties imposed upon the department by 
the act of Congress of June 7, 1852, entitled ** An act 
supplementary to the “act for the relief of certain surviv- 
ing officersand soldiers of the revolution,’ ” have been 
executed as faras possible. As willbe seen by a report 
of the officer in charge of the Pension Bureau, upwards. 
of Wwenty thousand applications have bten presented un 
der that act. Of these, more than six thousand have been 
examined; and hare been admitted, rejected, or returned 
for supplementary action. The number of cases so far 
exceeded the anticipations which had been formed, that 
the strength. of the office was wholly inadequate to a 
prompt examination of them; and a system of procedure 
was therefore adopted, involving some additional expense, 
(to meet which, it is hoped an appropriation will be made,) 
but calculated greatly to facilitate the execution of the 
business. . Additional clerks were employed, and a divi- 
sion of labor was established among them, by which each 
case could be thoroughly examined, and a brief analysis 
submitted in a prescribed form. | By assigning to psrUcur 
lar persons the duty of deciding whether these condensed 
statements present such claims as come within the estab- 
lished regulations, every reasonable facility, compatible 
with a proper investigation, is given to the progress of 
the business, and yet the important action upon the whole 
is entrusted oaly to five principal clerks in the bureau, 
who, from their experience, or other qualifications, are 
fully competent to the discharge of this duty, and who act 
under the more immediate direction of the faithful officer 
who has so long presided over the Pension Bureau. _. ` 

It is certainly very desirable that all these claims should 
be investigated. and decided with the least possible delay. 
The bounty-or the justice.of their country has come late 
enough to the remnant of that heroic band who laid the 
foundations-of our national prosperity, without the occurs 
rence of further unnecessary delay in. the administration 
of the law; and Ihave felt it my duty to cause the most 
prompt and vigorous measures within the reach of the de- 
partment to be taken, in order to effect this object. 

Still, a just regard to the public interest, and the exer: 


| cise of proper precautions to guard against fraudulent 


claims, necessarily interpose delays in the management 
of this business, which, without a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, may have appeared unreasonable. But thty 
They could not, and cannot be avoided. 
The regulations adopted to give effect to the act, and re- 
ported at the last session to the Pension Committees of 


both Houses, proceeded, in some measure, upon new 
“principles, in the system of evidence required to be sub- 


mitted, It was. manifest, that if the plan adopted, with 
great propriety, fourteen years ago, when, the first pension 
act was passed, were adhered to in all cases arising under 
the recent law, but few would be found, who could claim 
its benefits. Since that period, death bas reduced the 
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tof the revolutionary patriots, and advanced age 
and infirmity have enfeebled the powers of the survivors. 
Pirect, positive evidence, therefore, of identity and service 
cannot be procured in many cases, nor without difficulty 
in scarcely any. In this state of things, and where no 
documentary evidence exists, (and this has been preserved 
ja hut few of the States,) the applicant is allowed to state 
in detail the nature, extent, and duration of his service, 
and all the important facts connected with it, which he 
can recollect, The regulations prescribe the general 
mode in which this declaration must be made, and the 
questions tobe put to the applicant. The proceeding 
must take place before some court of record, except m 
cases of peculiar infirmity; and the favorable opinion of 
the court is indispensable to the success of the applica- 
tion. The declaration must also be corroborated by the 
testimony of respectable individuals, acquainted with the 
applicant, and bearing evidence to the traditionary belief 
of his revolutionary services in the neighborhood where 
he has resided. 

„Itis obvious that the mere preparation and transmis- 
sion of these papers ought not to entitle the party to the 
relief he seeks, Lit did, great frauds would be practised. 
The general form of the proceedings is an important 
auxiliary in the administration of these duties, but it is not 
ail; nor is it, indeed, the principal element in the process 
of investigation. The narrative of the applicant, refer- 
ring to the names of officers; to the numbers and stations 
of regiments and corps; and to marches, battles, and 
other historical events, is carefully examined, and com- 

ared with the records in the department, and with such 
ucts, connected with the revolutionary annals, as have 
heen collected, during a series of many years of constant 
labor and attention, in the Pension Office. lt is believ- 
ed that this course of investigation and comparison is us 
free from objection, as any plan which could have been 
adopted; and that a just medium has been preserved be- 
tween that severity of administration, which would have 
rendered nugatory the provisions of the law, and that 
laxity, which would have opened the Treasury to false 
and fraudulent claims. 

But the labor of investigation which this course of 
proceeding imposes upon the department, is apparent, 
and it is without remedy. An appropriation is requested, 
in order to increase the number of clerks, as far as is 


In the performance of these duties, frequently very des: 
licate and difficult, our officers have, in general, display- 
ed commendable prudence, and always their accustomed 
promptitude, zeal, and bravery. : gs 

Connected with the Mediterranean station, the only — 
collision that has-arisen between any part of our squadron: 
and other Powers, took place at Madeira between: the 
Constellation and the blockading vessels of Donna Maria.. 
The commander of the Constellation, under instructions to. 
show entire impartiality towards the contending claimants > 
to the throne of Portugal, and at the same time to respect 
in all places the actual Government, found, on his arrival 
at that island, the force employed in its blockade. appas. 
rently insufficient for the due investment of the place, and 
partial in its indulgences towards the flags of other na- 
tions, Under these impressions as to the facts, and under 
his general orders for the efficient protection of our com- 
merce, he came to a conclusion, very fortunate for those 
interested in the trade to Madeira, that while sucha state, 
of things continued, he was justified in extendiag assist- 
ance to our merchantmen to enter the port of their des» 
tination with their perishable cargoes. 

The addition to the Mediterranean squadron of the 
frigates Constellation and United States, and the return 
of the Ontario, are the only material changes in it since 
my last annual report. “Phe Delaware bas been prepared 
for sea with a view to that station; but it was deemed ex- 
pedient not to despatch her, unless some emergency oc- 
curred, until she could undergo a thorough examination 
in one of our dry docks. The Brandywine, Boston, and 
Goncord, being expected home the present winter, their 
places will, probably, ina few months, be supplied ‘by 
the Delaware. : 

The chastisement inflicted by the frigate Potomac en 
the piraticul Malays, in February last, is the sole occurs 
rence of importance among our vessels that compose the 
squadron in the Pacific. ‘The orders given to her com- 
mander required him to ascertain, by careful inquiries, 
that the information received here beiore lis sailing, con- 
cerning the plunder and massacre committed on board 
the ship Friendship, was not exaggerated. [e was fur 
ther directed to satisfy himself that those outrages were 
not provoked by any misconduct on the part of the Ame- 
ricans; and that the offenders were, as represented and 
believed to be true, a race of a character so lawless and 
prudent and campatible with a safe execution of the law. | savage as not to come within the scope of diplomatic in- 
Should this be granted, the whole subject will be dis-|tercourse. He was also instructed, if practicable, first to 
posed of with as little delay as possible, agreeably to the | demand and obtain indemnity for the injury committed, 
intentions of the Legislature, and to the expectations of | and the punishment of those most conspicuous in these 


the country. barbarousatrocities. It has been gratifying to learn, by 
‘Very respectfully, sir, I have the honor to be, accounts from that quarter of the world, subsequent to 
Your obedient servant, the visit of the Potomac to Sumatra, that the result of 


LEWIS CASS. that visit has been to silence all exultation and menaces of 
further violence from those sea-robbers; to draw from 
- REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. | them acknowledgments of past errors, and promises of 
future forbearance from like offences, and to ensure, as 

Navy DEPARTMENT, December 3, 1832. | yet, a scrupulous fulfilment of those promises. But, to 
To.the President of the United States: guard against their perfidy, orders were given that the 

Sint: [tis a source of much. gratification to be able to| Potomac should be followed by a detachment from the 
lay before you an exposition of the transactions of this de- | Brazilian squadron, part | of which detachment has since 
partment the past year, evincing great prosperity. sailed, and has instructions to touch not only: at Suma- 
K New evidences have been furnished of the importance | tra, but such places in Jadia, China, and on the eastern 
of our navy, in sustaining the American character abroad, | coast of Africa, as may be conducive to the security and 
and in extending and protecting some of our most valua | prosperity of our important commercial interests in those 
ble interests. . regions. 

Besides the ordinary aid given to commerce, by the The step put to the seizure of our vessels at the Falk- 
presence of a respectable force on each of our foreign | land Islands, in January last, was effected by a ship of the 
stations, the cruising grounds of some of our squadrons Brazilian squadron, ander general instructions from this 
have been enlarged; convoy, and relief in distress, have | department to take all proper measures for the effectual 
been occasionally afforded; threatened aggressions have, security of our commerce and fisheries. Special orders 
in some cases, becn deterred, and, in others, the commis- | un that subject had been previously prepared and for- 
sion of actual injuries has been seasonably investigated warded by this department; but they had not iarrived at 
aad stopped. the time of the prompt and successful interference by 
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the Lexington. - Our commerce and fisheries have not 
been molested in that quarter since that occurrence. 
The Boxer, another vessel‘of the same squadron, after 
visiting Liberia in Africa, has, at a critical moment, -ex 
tended our naval protection to. the neighborhood. of Para 
and: Maranham. ‘The ‘schooner Enterprise, in the late 
disturbances at Montevideo; was.also placed in a position 
of much delicacy, and succeeded in furnishing very op“ 
portune assistance, not only to our.own merchants, but to 
the constituted authorities of the country. Nothing else 
of interest, connected with the Brazilian station, has oc- 
curred since my last annual report. But the unsetiled 
condition of South America, and the security of our com- 
merce in India, have led. to the increase of our force on 
that. station, by the addition of the Peacock, Boxer, and 
Enterprize. 

The, West India squadron has been employed in an ac- 
tive and useful manner; and particularly so while on the 
coast of Mexico. During the commotions in that coun- 
try the past season, this squadron yielded very efficient 
protection to our own citizens, and was, on some occa 
sions, fortunately enabled to proffer security to the re- 
sidents from some other nations. ‘fhe recent seizure of 
the Montezuma, a vessel belonging to Santa Anna, was 
made by the Grampus without any special instructions 
from this department; but, on the facts reported to her 
commander, the seizure was deemed by him both neces- 
sary and proper in the execution of his general orders to 
shield our flag, our citizens, and their property, from un- 
lawful aggressions. A partof this squadron has recently 
been detached to visit the Western Islands, the Cape de 
Verds; and, if necessary, the coast of Africa, in pursuit 
of a piratical vessel which, in September last, robbed the 
American merchant brig Mexican of a large amount of 
property near the Azores, . This measure, aided by in- 
structions to the commanders of vessels on their return 
from the Mediterranean, and to those now in the West 
indies, as well as to our consuls at Madeira, Lisbon, and 
Gibraltar, to use all practicable vigilance in the detection 
and punishment of the authors of this wanton outrage, 

‘will, itis hoped, terminate successfully; and, in any event, 

will tend to prevent any other attempts of a like charac- 
ter, from the increased impracticability of escape with im- 
punity. The only changes in the vessels of this squad- 
ron have been the withdrawal of the Fairfield, Vincennes, 
and Erie, for repairs, and the substitution of the St. Louis 
and Vandalia. 
*. For reasons suggested in the last annual report, it has 
been my endeavor to keep one of our vessels in commis- 
sion remaining constantly on some portion of our own 
coast ‘The schooner Experiment, after sundry trials of 
her qualities, which proved ina great degree satisfactory, 
and, after a visit, during the past season, to most of our 
home stationg, is still retained on our Adantic seaboard, 
ready to be despatched to such quarter of the world as 
any new incident may show to be most expedient. 

Of the three small vessels heretofore employed in the 
protection of our live oak, there seems new to be little 
doubt but one unfortunately foundered ina severe gale 
during the previous year. The other two, under a belief 
that their further employment would not be so beneficial 
as to justify the expenses they occasion, have been re- 
called. One ceased to be in commission in May last, anc 
was ordered to be sold; and the sume disposition will be 
made of the other on ber armval at Nortelk, 

A list of all oftr vessels now in commission, with their 
stuions and commanders, is annexed. The vessels not in 
commission have all been recently examined by the Navy 
Board zand most of those in ordinary, as well as all on 
the stocks, have been found to be in a good state of pre- 
servation. For their condition in detail, reference may be 
had to the documents annexed. The acts of Congress 
relative to the rebuilding of the Macedonian, and the pur- 


‘ticable. 


Eai 
chase of timber {o rebuild; at some future period, the 
Java and Cyane; have both been executed as far as prac- 
The rebuilding of tħe former has already been 
commenced, and contracts have been made for timber for 
the others, : 

The collection of. ive oak frames, and of other timber 
suitable for other parts of vessels, under the act for the 
gradual improvement. of the navy, is in. progress as rae 
pidly as the supply of live oak timber from private lands, 
and the erection of sheds at the’ different yards to pre- 
serve our materials of that character, render judicious. 

On the subject of vessels, the department has nothing 
more, of much importance, to remark, except the repeti- 
tion of its earnest desire, expressed in the last annual re- 
port, for an appropriation to build a few steam batteries. 
In addition to the considerations then urged in favor of 
early attention to this subject, may properly be suggest- 
ed the circumstances, that much time will be required, 
hot only to procure their peculiar equipments, but to ine 
troduce the system of discipline, somewhat novel, which 
may be necessary for their crews; to enable our officers 
to acquire the new and necessary science suitable for the 
supervision and management of steam batteries, and to 
train a distinet class of persons in the service to become 
their engineers. It is moreover ascertained that these 
batteries can be so constructed as to prove highly useful 
during peace at the principal navy yards, in towing pub- 
lic vessels towards their destination, at the time of their 
depariure and return, under all winds and tides, and in 
the frequent and indispensable transportation of men, 
stores, and provisions. , 

The property on hand at the several yards, consisting 
chiefly of timber, iron, copper, and arms, continues to ins. 
crease in amount. The whole now excceds in value the 
sum of five million five hundred and seventy-nine thous 
sand nine hundred and seventeen dollars. Independent 
of what is prepared for repairs of vessels, we have on 
hand the frames of four ships of the line, seven frigates, 
four sloops, and three steam batteries; nine hundred tons 
of iron, four hundred and fifty-eight tons of copper, nine- 
ty-three tous of lead; two thousand two hundred and 
thirty-two cannon and carronades; three thousand five 
hundred and four muskets—about thrice as many pistols 
and cutlasses; two hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
bine hundred and eighty round and double headed cans 
non balls, beside grape and cannister; thirty-five thous 
sand six hundred pounds of powder; one hundred and 
ninely-cight thousand three hundred and eighty-two 
pounds of sulphur, and about double that quantity in ni- 
tre. For further particulars under this head, reference 
may be had to the annexed report. Increased attention 
has been bestowed on the due arrangement and preserva- 
tion of all these materials; and new securities for their 
proper use, and the accountability for them, will probably 
be introduced into the revised naval regulations now pre- 
paring. 

Without much previous attention to the extent and 
quality of these materials, it will never be in our power, 
in any future emergency, to develop suddenly, and em. 
ploy efficiently, the great naval capacities of this country 
for annoyance of an enemy, and for protection to our 
commerce, as well as for maritime defence. 

The act of Congress for the gradual improvement of 
the navy will expire next March: and this occasion is 
seized to recommend the continuance of its appropriations 
for the purchase of these materials, as well as for other 
valuable purposes, at least six years longer. If these 
materials are gradually collected, and preserved, in such 
quantities as to enable us, in addition to the force usually 
in commission, forthwith, in any crisis, to put our vessels 
that may be in ordinary and on the stocks, intoa condi- 
tion for active and efficient service, and to build and 
equip suitably such other vessels as our great commercial 
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marine will assist us fully toman, we shall then exercise 
that true foresight and:that sound and sagacious economy 
in respect to this branch of the public service, which all 
experience of our own and other nations recommends, and 
which the present flourishing state of our country justi- 
fies, Without any increase of the number of seamen ac- 
tually serving in the navy during peace, every sailor on 
our two thousand miles of seaboard, on our noble rivers 
and yastlakes, can then be considered as ina course of 
training to man the numerous vessels of war which our 
interests, our rights, and our honor, may at any future 
period require us to arm; and our countless steam vessels 
on the navigable waters connected with some of our fron- 
tiers, could then, in any emergency, be at once supplied 
with the proper munitions of war, and be so far equipped 
as floating batteries, that they would furnish new and 
powerful aid, not only in-the rapid transportation of men 
and stores, but in repressing hostile depredations near our 
shores, and in repelling an invading foe. 

‘Though nominally, as to vessels in commission, only the 
fifth or sixth naval power in the world, and not expend- 
ing over one-eighth of the annual amount paid by some 
nations to maintain a naval establishment, yet, if we look 
to the true elements of naval power, to our ships in ordi- 
nary and on the stocks, to our materials for building, and 
equipment collected and collecting to our large commer- 
cial marine, whether of merchant vessels or steamboats, 
to our flourishing fisheries, our extended seacoast and 
excellent’harbors, to our large number of navigable rivers 
and inland seas, and, at the same time, to our position in 
regard to other nations, with few neighbors bordering on 
us by land, and an ocean rolling between us and most of 
the Governments with whom we are likely to have col- 
lision, it must be manifest that our greatest exposure and 
danger are on the water, and that our means of attack and 
defence there, if duly husbanded and developed, will 
probably always prove equal to. sustain us with credit in 
any hostilities into which the convulsions of the world 
may hereafter plunge our peaceful confederacy. 

The buildings at the different yards, contemplated by 
the estimates of last year, have been commenced; and 
such sums as are wanted to complete them, and to begin 
others necessary for the accommodation of the officers, 
the construction and repairs of vessels, and for the safety 
of the public property, are included in the estimates for 
the ensuing year. . 

The appropriation, at the last session, for the survey of 
Narragansett bay, received immediate attention. The 
survey has been completed, and the chart is now prepar- 
ing. When finished, it will be submitted, for the pur- 
pose of being laid before Congress. 

The liberal appropriations made at the last session in 
aid of the navy hospital fund, have been partly expended: 
and when the buildings are finished and furnished, they 
will conduce greatly to the health and comfort of their 
meritorious inmates, and reflect much credit on the hu- 
manity and benevolence of the country. Measures have 
been adopted to obtain, if practicable, the release of ju- 
risdiction: from the States over the several hospital sites, 
with a view to prevent the burden and annoyance of 
taxes, and the obstructions to due discipline in the esta- 
blishments. , 

The navy hospital, navy. pension and privateer pension 
funds, since being placed exclusively under the charge of 
tais department, have all received careful attention; and 
the present prosperous condition, especially of the two 
first, will be made the subject of a separate report, to be 
submitted to Congressina few days. The payment of 
nine thousand dollars on the’third of March, 1829, for the 
site of the navy hospital at Norfolk, having been made 
out of the appropriation for pay and subsistence, instead 
of the navy hospital fund, and on a deed of conveyance 
deemed exceptionable in its form, the special intcrposi- 
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tion of Congress to arrange the subject was held to be 
proper by my predecessor; and, on that account, the sub- 
ject still remains unadjusted on the books of the Fourth 
Auditor. : ars 

The entire completion of the dry docks has been pre- 
vented by an accident to the coffer dam of one of them, 
the prevalence of the cholera in the neighborhood ‘of 
the other, and the extraordinary. severity of the weather 
during the last winter. But, it is believed that the soli- 
dity and durability of the works, generally, will be in- 
creased by the delay; and that, during the ensuing sea- 
son, we shall be enabled, with safety and great advan- 
tage, to use both the dry docks in the éxamination and 
repair of our public vessels. The report annexed will 
furnish the details on this subject, as well as the other 
proceedings under the act fur the gradual improvement 
of the navy. A civil engineer will be needed in 
the future superintendence of these; and he could other- 
wise be very useful.in preparing plans and estimates for 
the erection of the various buildings and other. public 
works at. the different yards. Any increase in our ex- 
pense by the services of such an officer will be avoided, 
as the estimates of this year omit two of the number of 
naval constructors, whose labors at this time are not re- 
quired. Et will be seén by the. general estimates for the 
naval service the ensuing. year, which are annexed, (E.) 
that no other essential change is contemplated as to of- 
cers, except a smal! reduction in the number of captains 
and midshipmen, and a small increase in that of masters 
commandant. ‘The number of lieutenants is only appa- 
rently lessened, as it had been during the year no larger 
than the present estimates contemplate; while the ac- 
tual number of midshipmen has been the same as in the 
estimates of former years. The estimates extend this 
year to the purchase of suitable libraries for the officers 
in schooners as wellas in larger vessels; and include 
schoolmasters for all the sloops. Until Congress may 
think proper to:make provision for educating the young- 
er officers, other than the present course of instruction on 
board the larger vessels, and at two of the yards, with an 
occasional exteusion of it to another, earnest and addi- 
tional efforts should, in my opinion, be made to convert 
every vessel as large as a sloop intoa school, efficient as 
possible in bestowing on the midshipmen that elementa- 
ry science and literature, a8 well as that discipline, ñe- 
cessary to qualify them for the honorable discharge of the 
higher and more responsible duties of the service. Ifs 
in such a floating academy, confined to the deck of a 
ship of war, they may fail to acquire in so great perfec- 
tion some of the appropriate graces of their rank, it isa 
consolation to reflect, that, by furnishing (hem with im- 
proved means, what they may acquire in -theoretic infor- 
mation will be increased in quantity and excellence, will 
be sooner tested by experiment, and thus become more 
strongly incorporated wifh the memory and judgment; 
while much less will intervene to tempt them from that 
rigid discipline, and that ardent devotion to thẹ ocean, 
its scenes, its dangers, and glories, which sliould be in- 
separable from their arduous and adventurous profession. 

The estimates for improvements at the different yards, 
and for repairs of vessels, are somewhat smaller than 
those of the preyious year. But whileretrenching, where- 
ever practicable, all unnecessary expenditure, it has been 
my constant endeavor to avoid weakening the efficiency 
of the whole naval establishment, either through an in- 
considerate impression that it is, asin some older coun- 
tries, already awived at maturity, or overgrown and un- 
wieldy; or that, from some other cause, it is not entitled 
to share in the. gradual progress.and improvements 
which the advancing spirit of the age, and the increasing 
power of a great and growing people, seem to require 
from all.our useful public establishments. 

As respects the pecuniary concerns of the navy, gengs 
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Tally, it gives me sincere satisfaction to state, that, during” 
the year, rot a single dollar is known to the department 
to have been misappropriated, or lost by misconduct on 
the part of any of our agents or other officers. 

+. By the changes'made under the new arrangement for 
drawing bills of exchange abroad, either on England or 
-this country, as most advantageous, and by the exercise 
‘of more care in our agents concerning. the forms of busi- 
ness and the communication of seasonable advices, all 
our payments abroad have been effected without delay or 
sacrifices. No bills of exchange have been protested; 
the cedit of our drafts has become good on every station, 
and on the two where most depressed heretofore, they 
‘have advanced consid: rably above par. 

By means of the seasonable appropriation of the last 
session of Congress, for the arrearages which had beep 
some years accruing, and by extreme caution since in re- 
lation to charges on the enumerated contingent fund, we 
have as yet been enabled to pay promptly all the de- 
mands under that head. No transfer has been made to 
aid it, in any case, under the temporary act of the last 
session. 

“Should Congress place the enumerated contingent 
fund onthe footing lcrctofore and now recommended, 
and which new charges upon it in the present estimates 
render stil more urgent, and which the experience of 
the last ten yeais, as shown by repeated bills for arrear- 
ages, and by irregular transfers from other appropriations 
to aid it, proves to be indispensable to meet the usual 
‘demands upon it in the ordinary contingencies of the 
service, there is but little doubt that the present desira- 
‘ble state of our moneyed accounts will long continue. 
There is now on hand unexpended, of previous na- 
val appropriations, about a million anda half of dollars, 
“but probably most of this sum will be requisite to adjus 
outstanding cluims, and complete the specific objects for 
which some of the appropriations were made. 

On one subject, connected with our pecuniary matters, 
and which has heretofore excited some sensibility, both 
in and out of Congress, from other considerations as well 
as economy, it affords me gratification to add, that our 
public vessels have returned so seasonably during the 
year, that no expense whatever has been incurred in the 
transportation, from foreign countries, of seamen whose 
term of service had becn allowed to expire abroad. 

In respect to the preservation of live oak, the depart- 
ment, as before suggested, has not deemed it proper to 
employ any longer the small vessels engaged in that ser- 
vice. In two of the seven districts, the general exami- 
nations having been completed, it has been considered 
not advisable to retain the agents in them at a large ex- 
penditure, merely for the preservation of the timber. 
Itis expected that the examinations of three of the re 
maining districts will be finished during the present win- 
ter; and of the other two, in the course of the ensuing 
year. The general results from these examinations, and 
my opinion in detail on the plan most eligible to be pur- 
sued hereafter on this interesting subject, will soon be 
presented to Congress in a special report, prepared in 
conformity to a request contained in a resolution of the 
House of Representatives passed at the last session. 

Our seamen have, in general, evinced a strong and 
increasing attachment to the service. Great care has, 
with success, been taken to prevent their times of en- 
lstment from expiring abroad. No occasion has arisen 
to open the rendezvous at home, for some months. When- 
ever opened during the year, an ample supply of men 
has been readily obtained. The habits of our seamen 
‘are-improving in respect to temperance. In most of 
our ships they have generally enjoyed excellent health, 
‘and the visitations among them of that alarming scourge, 
the Asiatic cholera, have been neither frequent nor se- 
vere. Corporal punishment has become less common 


and less necessary. The present ration of provision is- 
sued for their sustenance cannot lawfully be changed by” 
the department alone, but could be altered by Congress 
so as to increase its variety, its nutriment, and healthful 
qualities, The ingredients. recommended in a special 
report from this department, at the last session, would 
be no more expensive than those now composing, the ra- 
tion, and much more acceptable to most seamen. 

Efforts have been made to apportion an equal share of 
the emoluments and hardships of the service to all officers 
of similar rank and date... Opportunities to test the fitness 
of allin subordinate stations, have been, and will conti- 
nue to be, furnished, as fast asthe wants of the naval 
establishment may permit. It is essential to its prospe- 
rity, that those officers entirely unfit for duty should be 
placed on half pay, or retire altogether from the service, 
as their unfitness may have arisen from wounds and in- 
firmities which happened in the discharge of duty, or 
from censurable causes. 

Strict discipline among the officers has generally been 
attempted, tempered, it is hoped, with all reasonable 
indulgences. Such discipline has been found not only 
more beneficial to the officers themselves, and the high 
reputation of the service, but a most cfficient instrument 
inthe control and reformation ofthe seamen, who seldom 
complain of a system of government extended with firm- 
ness and impartiality to their superiors. 

The annexed order has been issued during the year, 
with a view to furnish increased incentives to vigilance 
in discipline on board our vessels in commission, and as 
an additional means of obtaining more accurate informa- 
tion on the peculiar merits of officers in command, whose 
modesty will generally alow only the report of their 
good works, through the inspection of others, to recom- 
mend them. 

No appropriation was made the last session of Con- 
gress for the suppression of the slave trade; but the de- 
partment has been able to meet all the demands grow- 
ing out of that subject, by the balances on hand from 
former yexrs, as may be seen in the annexed statement. 
In consequence of a supposed piracy on the coast of 
Africa, the Boxer visited Liberia in April last. The re- 
port of her commander is annexed. As Congress did 
not, at their last session, make any provision in regard 
to the public property there, the department has deem- 
ed it expedient to sell such of it as was perishable and 
decaying, and to direct a careful examination, by our 
agent resident in that country, and an expression of his 
opinion as to the future disposition of the residue. It 
may be proper to have, this year, at least a moiety of the 
last appropriation of ten thousand dollars made, so as to 
enable the Government to meet any contingent calls 
which may happen in the further suppression of this in- 
human trade. ; 

The rules and regulations for the administration of the 
civil branch of this department, mentioned in the last 
annual report, have been collected, arranged, and print- 
ed. From their subsequent distribution among the na- 
yal and civil officers connected with the service, all the 
benefits anticipated to the felief of the department and 
the officers, from muck unnecessary correspondence and 
many unpleasant decisions, have been fully realized. 
The code of regulations for the naval branch is under- 
going revision and enlargement, under a resolution pass- 
ed by Congress at its last session, and will be submitted 
for approbation when completed. 

A list of the deaths, dismissions, and resignations, the 
past year, is annexed. : 

The condition of the marine corps, as to its organiza- 
tion and size, as well as the allowances to its officers, and 
the ruinous state of some of its barracks, have here- 
tofore attracted the attention of this department and of 
Congress. But, except the small appropriation to re- 
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puild the barracks at Philadelphia, and which is now in 
a course of expenditure, legislation has- not been com 
pleted, though very desirable, on these subjects, so in- 
teresting to the corps, and so intimately connected, in 
my opinion, with its future services and usefulness. 

To avoid unnecessary repetition, and what might per- 
haps be deemed indecorous importunity, several other 
subjects intimately connected with the welfare of our na- 
val establishment, are left to the decision of the proper 
authorities, on the suggestions and considerstions hereto- 
fore submitted by this department. Full confidence is 
cherished that they will receive all that attention which 
the acknowledged importance of many of them deserves, 
and that nothing exists in the present state of the esta- 
blishment, or of the country, which should prevent the 
continuance of all that liberality towards the navy, which 
it has so often experienced, as well as merited, both from 
the Government and the public. 

Yours, respectfully, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
GENERAL POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
November 30, 1832. 


To the President of the United States: 

Sin: The following report of the transactions of this de- 
partment, with its progress and prospects, is respectfully 
submitted. 

Experience has demonstrated the fact, that such im- 
provements as facilitate intercourse by travelling, and at 
the same ttme increase the expedition and frequency of 
mails on the great leading routes, while they strengthen 
the bands of friendship, and promote both the moral and 
pecuniary interests of the country, bring an increase of 
revenue to the department, more than equivalent to the 
increase of expenditure which they occasion. But the ex- 
pense for transportation must be incurred before the re- 
venue can be realized. X have therefore, within the year 
ending the first of July last, given an increase to the trans- 
portation and celerity of the mails, far beyond that of any 
former year. Anticipating the law of the last session of 
Congress for the establishment of a greater number of new 
post routes than was ever before established in one year, 
it was deemed expedient, preparatory to meeting their 
expense, to make great improvements on such routes,and 
to confine them principally to such routes as would tend, 
in a still greater degree, to enhance the revenues of the 
department, and in time to render that increase available 
to the expenses of the new routes which might be esta- 
blished. The progress of mail transportation is as follows: 


The annual transportation of the mail was, 
On the 1st July, 1829, 13,700,000 miles, 


66 Ist July, 1850, 14,500,000 * 
«© Ast July, 1831, 15,468,692 « 
«Ast July, 1852, 23,625,021 ** 


‘rhe increase of the annual transportation of the mail 
was, 
From July 1, 1829, to July 1, 1850, 800,000 miles. 
s July 1, 1830, to July 1, 1831,. 968,692 «“ 
«© July 1, 1831, to July 1, 1832, 8,156,329 
The length of post roadsin the United States was, on 
the first of July last, exclusive of those established by 
the law of the last session of Congress, 104,467 miles, 
viz. 


st 


Miles. Miles. 
Maine, 3,170 Connecticut, 2,500 
New Hampshire, 2,270 New York, 12,306 
Vermont, 2,337 New Jersey, 1,883 
Massachusetts, 4,657 Pennsylvania, 9,783 
Rhode Island, 448 Delaware, 424, 
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Miles. Miles 
Maryland, 1,953 Mississippi, 2,074 
Michigan, 940 Alabama, 3,430 
Ohio, 8,060 Tennessee, 5,478 
Kentucky, 5,629 Arkansas, 1,939. 
Virginia, 9,542 Missouri, 1,522 
North Carolina, 6,465 Hlinois, 3,276 
South Carolina, 3,948 Indiana, 4,445 
Georgia, 4,171 
Florida, 731 Making together, as 
Louisiana, 1,076 above, 104,467 


Over these roads, the annual transportation of the 
mail was, on the Ist of July, 1832: 
eee Te a ee 


In | On horse- 
States. | In stages. | steam-|backandin} Total. 
boats. | sulkies. 
Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. 

In Maine, §27,017| 3,528 211,068 741,413 
N. Hamp. 524,3527) —— 96,774 621,126 
Vermont, 596,538] — -82,160 678,698 
Massachw’s,} 1,387,780} 23,712 137,958) 1,549,445 
R. Island, 108,212) — 18,572 121,784 
Conn. 507,075} — 154,416 661,491 - 
N. York, 2,889,124] 96,735] 681,495) 3,667,354 
N. Jersey, 494,482) — - 96,368 590,850 
Pennsyl’a, | 2,351,184 — 600,891| 2,952,075 
Delaware, 92,6744 — 11,024 103,698 
Maryland, 579,448) 58,380) 151,588 789,416 
Michigan, 108,136} — 45,912 152,048 
Ohio, 1,181,909] 47,150} 540,926] 1,739,985 
Kentucky, 575,604] 45,000; 510,496) 1,131,100 
Virginia, 1,136,250} 88,500} 706,782] 1,931,552- 
N. Carolina,} 786,775} 15,288} 386,308} 1,188,371 
S. Carolina, 613,882} — 246,064 859,946 
Georgia, 282,598) — 374,236) 656,834: 
Florida, 14,560} — 48,808 63,368 
Louisiana, 48,516] 3,848] 121,212] 173,576 
Mississippi, 78,002} — 211,496} 289,498 
Alabama, 412,090) 96,360 255,580] ` 764,030 
Tennessee, 440,445) ~ 365,144 805,589 
Arkansas, — — 193,076 193,076 
Missouri, 79,508) — 116,792 196,300 
Illinois, 210,314, — 183,170 393,484 
Indiana, 196,268) 21,000 391,666 608,934 

Total, 16,222,743/499,301/) 6,902,977) 23,625,021 


The increase of transportation within the year end- 


ing July 1, 1832, has been, 
In stages and steamboats, 5,993,696 miles. 


On horseback and in sulkies, 2,162,633 
Making together, as above, 8,156,329 


Equal to more than half of the whole annual transporta- 
tion in the United States, in 1829. 

Among the improvements made in the transpertation 
of the mail, from July 1, 1831, to June 30, 1832, are the 
following: 

The mail between the Auantie States and New Orleans, 
till November last, was transported but three times a 
week. New Orleans being the mart for all the Western 
States, and the principal medium of mercantile inter- 
course between them and the commercial cities on the 
seaboard, the increase of mail facilities on the great mail 


-poute to New Orleans was a subject of deep interest both 


to the agricultural and commercial communities of more 
than half the Union. ‘The whole of this line was, there- 


a 
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fore; from December last, ‘improved into a daily line of}. 


. four-horse coaches and steamboats, for the distance of 
637-miles, between’ Macon, Georgia, (where the daily 
line formerly ended,) and the city of New Orleans; and 
with such increased expedition, that the mail is now trans- 
ported from New Orleans to Washington city in eleven 

` days and fourteen hours; to Baltimore in eleven days and 

, twenty-one hours; to Philadelphia, during the steamboat 
navigation, in twelvedays.and nine hours; and to New 
York’in thirteen days. 

« The mails which were formerly transported but three 
timesa week between Augusta, Georgia, and Savannah, 
119 miles, and from Augusta to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, 144 miles, have both been improved into daily 
routes, in four-horse post coaches, extending the same 
advantages (o those cities which were enjoyed by others 
in their intercourse with New Orleans, and with the flou- 
tishing mercantile towns through the ceñtre of Georgia. 

The routes from Columbia and from Camden, South 
Carolina, to Charleston, have been increased from: tri- 
weekly to daily lines of post coaches. 

“A line of mail stages has been established from the 
month of St. John’s river to St. Augustine, by means of 
which the communication by stages is extended from the 
Northern States along the borders of the ocean, to St. 
Augustine, This is the first stage route established in 
East Florida. : 

The route from Norfolk, Virginia, by Edenton, North 
Carolina, Newbern, Wilmington, and Smithville, to 
Georgetown, South Carolina, bas been improved into a 
triweekly line. of four-horse post coaches, connecting 
with the steamboat mail between Baltimore and Norfolk, 

- and-such expedition given to the whole, that the mail on 
that line is carried’ to Charleston, South Carolina, in 
steamboats and post coaches, from Philadelphia to Nor- 
folk, 300 miles, in twenty-eight hours; to Edenton, 378 
miles, in forty-two hours; to Newbern, 470 miles, in fifty- 
eight hours; to Wilmington, 568 miles, in eighty hours; 
and to Charleston, 766 miles, in five days and two hours. 

The route from Salem, North Carolina, to Shown’s 
cross roads, Tennessee, and thence to Knoxville, 252 
miles, has been increased from once to twice a week, in 
post coaches, perfecting a line of coaches from Norfolk, 
Virginia, and from Raleigh and Fayetteville, North Ca. 
rolina, to Knoxville and Nashville, Tennessee. 

The route from Bean’s Station, Ten., to Lexington and 
Frankfort, Ky., has been improved from a semi to a tri- 
weekly line of post coaches; and a line of post coaches 
has been established from Salem, N. C. to Wythe Court- 
house, These two improvements, together, perfect a tri- 
weekly line of post coaches from the southern part of 
Varginia,. and. from the Carolinas, to the seat of Govern- 
mentin Kentucky, and into all the Northwestern States, 

The routes from Fredericksburg and from Richmond, 
Vu, by Charlottesville and Louisburgh to Guyandotte, 
have been improved from a tri-weckly to a daily line of 
post coaches, and, in connexion with it, a daily line of 
steamboat mails has been established from Guyandotte, 
in Virgipia, by Cincinnati, Ohio, to Louisville, in Ken- 
tucky, A triweekly line of post coaches has also been 
established from Guyandotte, Va., by Catlettsburgh, Ky, 
and Mountsterling, to Lexington. 

The route between Louisville, Kys, and Nashville, 
Ten., has been improved from a tri-weekly to a daily line 
of four-horse post coaches, and so expedited as to run 
through, 174 miles, in less than two days; and the tri- 
weekly route between Cincinnati, Ohio, aud Georgetown, 
Ky., basin like manner been changed into a daily route, 
‘The two improvements perfect the daily mail communi- 
cation in post coaches between the seats of Government 
in Ohir, Kentucky, and Tennessee, by way of the com- 
mercial towns of Cincinnati and Louisyille, 
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A line of post coaches, three timesa week, has been 
established between Columbia, Tén., and Huntsville, AL, 
which completes the intercourse in coaehés from the seat 
of Government in Alabama, to Nashville, Ten., and to the 
States north of Tennessee. ~ : 

Tri-weekly mail coaches have been established from 
Frankfort, Ky., and from Cincinnati and Columbus, in 
Ohio, to Indianapolis, the seat of Government, in Indiana. 

The route from Lower Sandusky, in Ohio, to Detroit, 
in Michigan, 102 miles, has been increased from three 
times a week to a daily line of four-horse post coaches, 
and so expedited as to run through in a little more than 
one day. f 

The whole line from Washington city and from Balti- 
more, via Wheeling, Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio, and to 
Maysville, Frankfort, and Louisville, Ky., has been so-ex« 
pedited as to run from Washington and from Baltimore 
to Wheeling, in two days; and to Frankfort in five days; 


making the time to Cincinnati and to Frankfort two days 


less than was ever occupied before. The mail may now 
be transported, during the summer arrangement, from 
Washington city and from Baltimore to Wheeling, 270 
miles, in two days; to Cincinnati, 520 miles, in four days; 
to Louisville, Ky., in five days; and to Nashville, Ten., in 
seven days. From Philadelphia to the same places, but 
twelve hours more are occupied. The winter arrange- 
ment will require two days more for the whole distance. 

The mails been Philadelphia and Pittsburg have been 
so expedited as to ran through in fifty-six hours. The 
mail is now transported from Washington city and from 
Baltimore, via Pittsburg, Pa., Cleaveland. and Lower 
Sandusky, Ohio, to Detroit, in Michigan, by daily lines of 
four-horse post coaches, in six days and fourteen hours, 
and from Philadelphia in seven days; being three days 
less than the time formerly occupied. 

A line of four-horse post coaches has been established 
from Detroit, to run three times a week across the Ter- 
ritory of Michigan, 195 miles, to the town of Niles, on 
the river St. Joseph, and to rua through in less than three 
days. 

The whole route has been improved into a daily line of 
post cuaches from Washington city and Baltimore, by 
York, Pa, Harrisburg, Northumberland, Williamsport, 
and Bath, N. Y., to Buffalo, on Lake Erie, and so ex- 
pedited as to run through in five days. 

Many other improvements have been made, and in 
other sections of the country, of considerable magnitude; 
especially in expediting and perfecting the mail inter- 
course between the United States and the British pro- 
vinces upon our borders. f 

These improvements, which have considerably enhanc- 
ed the expenses of the department, have already pro- 
duced an increase of revenue that begins to be sensibly 
felt; and promise, within a short time, more thanja remus 
neration for all their cost. ‘Though improvements al- 
ways incur an expense before the revenues which they 
yield can be realized, yet with all the increase of mail 
facilities during the year ending the 30th of June, 1832, 
the revenues of the department have, within a very in- 
considerable sum, equalled its expenses. 

The revenue of the department, comprising the whole 
amount of postages accruing within the year commencing 
July 1, 1831, and ending June 30, 1832, amounts to ; 

& 2,258,570 17 

The expenditures of the department 
within the same period, were, 

For compensation to 


postmuasters - - $ 715,481 68 
For transportation of 
the mail - - — 1,482,507 22 


For incidental expenses - 68,111 45 


meremme amare memes 


2,266,100 38 
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Making an excess of ex- 
penditure beyond the 
_ revenue for the year, of 
Within. the same period 
there was paid into the 
“Treasury of the United 
States, by irregular de- 
‘posites, the sum of = = 
Making, together, a re- 
duction of the funds of 
the department, of = - 7,601 49 
The surplus fund available to the depart- 
ment on the Ist of July, 1831, assuming 
that the whole amount of postage ac- 
cruing from July 1, 1828, had been 
collected, was estimated tobe -~ ~ 
From which deduct the above sum of — 


7,530 18 


210,412 89 
7,601 49 
And the surplus available fund was, on 
the Ist July, 1832 — -~ - - 
The revenue of the department was, 
For the year ending— 
June 30, 1829 $1,707,418 42 


202,811 40 


June $0, 1830 1,850,583 10 
June 30, 1831 1,997,711 55 
June $0, 1832 2,258,570 17 


The increase of postage over that of the preceding year 


was, 
For the year ending— 
June 30, 1829 $108,540 46 
June 50, 1830 143,164 68 
June 30, 1831 147,228 44 
June 30, 1832 260,758 63 
Being a greater increase for the year ending June 30, 


1832, by $113,550 19, than accrued during any preced- 
ing year. 

This may be attributed, principally, to the improve- 
ments in mail facilities; and che increase for the current 
year may be safely estimated at a still greater amount. 
The contracts for the eastern section of the United 
States, comprising New York and the New England 
States, all expire on the 31st of December next, and have 
just been renewed, together with new contracts for 
transporting the mails on the routes established by law 
of the last session of Congress. 

The annual amount paid for transporting 

the mail in that section, under the old 

contracts, is = ~ ~- - — $ 328,945 92 
The annual amount which will be requir- 

ed under the new contracts in that sec- 

tion, including all the old routes, with 

many important improvements, also 
for 142 new mail routes established in 
that section by the law of last session, 

is = = = Oe n ag = - 421,156 19 
Making an inerease of expenditure in that 

section of - - ~ - - 
The contracts have also been made for 

the new routes established by the law 
of last session in the other sections, 
amounting to 13,111 miles of new post 
roads on 298 new routes, for the an- 
nual sum of — ~ - = 


92,210 27 


71,945 75 


Requiring together an annual increase of 
expenditure of - - - 164,156 02 


These contracts will go into operation on 
the Ist of January next; and within the 
year which will terminate onthe 30th 
June, 1853, one-half the above increase 


will be incurred, amounting to =- 82,078 OL 


At a reasonable estimate of the progressive increase. of 
revenue from postage, there will be more than a'sufi-. 
ciency to meet this sum. . oe 

The increase of postages for the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1832, was, as above stated, $260,758 63 above 
those of the preceding year; but, in an increase of post- 
ages, there is a corresponding increase of commissions 
for compensation to postmasters. ğ a 

After deducting these commissions, the remainder, con- 
slituting the nell proceeds of postages, is applicable te 
the payments for transportation of the mails, and for the 
incidental expenses of the department. ‘The nett pro- 
ceeds of postages for the year ending June 30, 1832, ex- 
ceeded those of the preceding year $180,305 43. Ifthe 
ratio of increase in the nett proceeds of postages for the 
year which will end on the 30th June, 1833, shall only 
equal that of the year ending June 30, 1832, it will 
amount to the sum of $196,823 06 above that of the last 
year, which will exceed the additional amount required 
for transportation by more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, provided no further improvements shall be made, 
without estimating any. thing for postages that may arise 
on the new routes. Buta greater ratio of increase of the 
nelt amount of revenue may be fairly calculated upon 
from the very extensive improvements which have been 
made; and the accounts of postmasters for the quarter 
ending on the Ist of October last, so far as they have 
been examined, exhibit an increase of neti proceeds of 
postages at the rate of $260,000 a year above those of 
the year ending on the 30th of June, 1832. 

There were in the United States on the Ist of July, 
1831, 8,686 post offices. The number on the 30th of 
June, 1832, was increased to 9,205. The constant sue 
pervision of that number of postmasters, correcting 
abuses, enforcing the strict observance of the laws and 
instructions, and, above all, requiring of each to account 
faithfully and promptly for all the postages received, are 
essentially necessary to all the other operations of the 
department; and while the present system is strictly ad- 
hered to in the order of the transactions.of the depart. 
ment, it is confidently believed that its operations will be 
attended with harmony and success, 

I have the honor tu be, with high regard, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

WILLIAM T. BARRY, | 
Postmaster General, 


REPORT FROM THE MAJOR GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY. 


Heap QUARTERS or THE Army, 
Washington, November, 1832, 

Sın: I present, herewith, in conformity with your in- 
structions of the 2d of August, the following returns of 
the army, and statements comected with the military ser- 
vice for the present year. 

Ist. A statement showing the organization of the army, 
marked A. f 

2d. A return of the actual state of the army, marks 
ed B. 

Sd. A return exhibiting the strength of the Eastern 
Department, designating the posts and garrisons, mark- 
ed C. 

4th. A return exhibiting the strength of the Western 
Department, designating the posts and garrisons, mark- 
ed D. 

5th. A statement showing the number of recruits en- 
listed in the army from the Ist of January to the SOth of 
September, 1832, marked E. 

6th. An estimate of the funds required for the recruit. 
ing service for the year 1833, marked P: i 

7th. An estimate of the contingent expenses of the 
Head Quarters of the army, including those of the 
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rection, General Atkinson detached one brigade into that 
country; and, with the remaining force under his com- 
mand, consisting of four hundred and fifty regulars, and 
about two thousand mounted volunteers, moved in the 
direction of the Four Lakes, in pursuit of the main body of 
the Indians, which was then understood to be encamped 
ina strong position in the swamps, about ten miles above 
Lake Goush-we-hawh. General Atkinson halted his army 
on White Water creek for the purpose of ascertaining the 
exact position of the Indians. After being frustrated in 
his attempts to discover them, he was obliged to disperse 
his mounted volunteers, on account of the low state of the 
supplies intended for their subsistence. One portion, 
under General Henry, was sent to Hamilton’s, a distance 
of forty-five miles; and another, under General Dodge, 
to Fort Winnebago, a distance of thirty-five miles--two 
points where provisions were expected to be in deposit. 
Having received the supply of provisions, Generals Henry 
and Dodge returned to the swamp on the west side of 
Rock river, with a view of obtaining some information 
concerning the enemy. At the same time, General At- 
kinson, with the regular troops, and General Alexander’s 
brigade of mounted volunteers, moved up on the east 
side of the swamp, with the same intention. Black 
Hawk, finding himself likely to be pressed on all sides, 
and being no longer able to supply himself with the 
means of subsistence, broke up his camp, and marched 
towards the Mississippi. The volunteers under Generals 
Dodgeand Henry, discovering the enemy’s trail, pursued 
it, and came up with him on the 21st of July, on the left 
bank of the Quisconsin, about twenty miles below Fort 
Winnebago, where an engagement ensued, which lasted 
until 7 o’clock in the afternoon, during which the Indians 
found means to convey, across the Ouisconsin, their non- 
combatants and baggage. The volunteers havibg march- 
edforty miles on the day of the action, exposed to the 
rain for more than six hours, and their arms being wet 
and out of order, were not in a condition to continue the 
pursuit that night. The next morning they found that 
the Indians had crossed the river in bark canoes, which 
they had, on the emergency of the occasion, prepared. The 
loss on the part of the volunteers was one killed and 
seven wounded; that of the Indians, it was found after- 
wards, amounted to sixty-eight killed, together with a 
large number wounded. 

The moment General Atkinson was informed that the 
volunteers were on the trail of the enemy, he marched 
in pursuit, and arrived at the Blue Mounds, near the 
Ouisconsin, where he was joined, on the evening of the 
23d of July, by the volunteers under Generals Dodge and 
Henry, who had retired to that place for a supply of pro- 
visions. The army being refreshed and provisioned, a 
select body, consisting of four hundred regulars, under 
Colonel Taylor, of the first regiment of infantry, and 
detachments of Generals Henry, Dodge, Pusey, and 
Alexander’s mounted volunteers, amounting in all to 
thirteen hundred men, crossed the Quisconsin on the 
27th and 28th of July, under General Atkinson, took up 
the trail of the enemy, and pursued it by forced marches, 
through a broken and difficult country, until the moru- 
ing of the 2d of August, when they came up with the 
main body, on the left bank of the Mississippi, opposite 
the mouth ofthe loway; which they attacked, defeated, 
and dispersed, with a loss, on the part of the Indians, of 
upwards of one hundred and fifty men killed. Many 
were slain in attempting to cross the river; others es- 
caped in that direction, while the remainder, among 
whom was Black Hawk, fled into the interior of the 
Winnebago country. Our loss in this engagement was 
comparatively small, being only five regulars killed and 
four wounded: of the volunteers, two officers and thir- 
teen privates wounded. 

On information being receiyed by General Atkinson 


office of the Adjutant General, for the year 1833, mark- 
ed. G; Ea » : : 

In the month of March. last, intelligence was received 
that. the Menomonies, exasperated by a wanton and ui- 
provoked attack and murder committed by the Sacs and 
Foxes.on an. unarmed party of their tribe, near the Prai- 
rie du Chien, in the month of August previous, meditated 
a descent on those tribes, with the intention of taking 
revenge for that.outrage. -Apprehending that this move- 

‘ment woutd lead: to a general war among the Indians on 
the Northwestern frontiers, General Atkinson was direct- 

-ed.to proceed to Rock island, with the effectual force 
at Jeffetaon barracks, and demand of the Sacs and Coxes 
the surrender of the persons concerned in the murder of 
the Menomonies; at the same time to station troops to be 
drawn from the posts on the Upper Mississippi, and from 
Fort Winnebago, at points on the Mississippi from which 
they. might intercept the Menomonics in their contem- 
plated descent, turn them back, and inform them that 
the Government had determined to sce that justice should 

“be done. While these measures were in progress, a 
large party of Sacs and Foxes under Black Hawk, among 
whom were those concerned in the attack and murder 
of the Menomonies, crossed the Mississippi at the Yellow 
Banks, and, uniting with the Prophet’s band of Winne. 
bagoes, in all about 800 or 1000 strong, took a position 
on Rock river, and assumed an attitude of defiance. Un- 
der these circumstances, it was not in the power of the 
friendly Sac and Fox Indians to surrender the murderers 
as demanded, although they had expressed a willingness 
so todo. Thus situated, General Atkinson did not con- 

- ceive that the force under his command was sufficient to 
justify him in attacking the hostile party, lest an unsuc- 
cessful attempt should add to their numbers the waiver 
ing and disaffected, and especially as they had not, as 
yet, committed any act of hostility, although they evinced 
a desire to make war upon the whites, 

The people settled on the frontiers of Ilinois, alarmed 
at the appearance of so large a band of Indians in their 
immediate vicinity, with indications of no friendly feel- 
ings, fled from their farms into the interior of the State. 
The Governor of the State ordered out, in haste, and for 
no definite period, a brigade of militia, to assemble on 
Rock river. 

These troops, after a march across the country to Otto- 
wa, in quest of the Indians, Became anxious for their dis- 
charge; which the Governor granted, retaining of those 
who were discharged, and volunteered for a further term 
of twenty days, enough to form six companies, In the 
mean time, however, instructions were sent to General 
Atkingon, authorizing him to call on the Governor of Hli- 
nois for such a militia force as would, with the regular 
troops under bis command, enable him toact efficiently. 
Accordingly, three thousand mounted volunteers were 
ordered into the field by the Governor, on the requisition 
of General Atkinson, and assembled at Fort Deposit, near 
Ottawa, about the 18th of June, where they were organiz- 
ed. Towards the latter part of that month, the campaign 
was opened with these troops, and about four hundred 
regulars, then at Dixon’s ferry, on Rock river. Black 
Hawk, finding himself unable to cope with so large a 
force, retired into the swamps and fastnesses, sending 
out, at the same time, parties of active warriors to pick 
up stragglers, and to attack defenceless settlements. In 
this manner, he annoyed the people residing in that part 
of Michigan called the Mining District, and murdered a 

_ numberof our citizens, men, women, and children. The 
people, in different directions in the exposed country, 
fortified themselves, and, by occasional sallies, inflicted 
punishment on these ruthless savages. With a view to 
cover the exposed settlements in the counties of Joe Da- 
viess, in Ilinois, and Ioway, in Michigan, and to inter- 
cept the Indians should they attempt te cross in that di- 
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tiat the Indians had quitted the swamp in the neighbor- 
hood of the Four Lakes, and marched towards the Mis- 
sissippi, he despatched instructions to the commanding 
officer of Prairie du Chien, to take measures to intercept 
them, should they attempt to descend the Ouisconsin, or 
cross the Mississippi. In consequence of these instruc- 
tions, a guard and an armed flat were stationed on the 
Quisconsin, about twenty-five miles from its junction 
with the Mississippi; by which means a number of those 
who escaped from the engagement on the Quisconsin 
were killed or captured. A steamboat in the employ of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, armed with a field 
piece,and manned with about twenty men,was despatch- 
ed up the Mississippi, to watch the motions of the In- 
dians, and, on the Ist of Angust, discovered a large body 
of them on the left bank, making preparations to cross 
that river. The Indians at first attempted to deceive 
our party by declaring themselves to be Winnebagoes, 
and displaying white flags, at the same time inviting 
them to land. But the officer in command being aware 
of their. intentions, fired upon them, and killed twenty- 
five of their number. ‘The fire was smartly returned by 
the Indians, but without effect. This circumstance for- 
tunately checked the Indians in their attempt to cross 
the river, and led to the action of the 2d of August. 

‘The enemy being thus cut up and dispersed, General 
Atkinson conceived it unnecessary to pursue him further. 
He therefore fell down with his force to Prairie du Chien; 
from which place were despatched, on both sides of the 
Mississippi, partics of friendly Indians, to follow the fu- 
gitives, and bring them in; and it is believed that not an 
individual composing the band of Black Hawk has escap- 
ed being either killed or captured. 

From the information which had been received at the 
seat of Government of the state of things on the frontier, 
and with the desire of putting a speedy termination to the 
war, without calling for any additional militia force, or- 
ders were given, on the 16th of June, for all the force 
that could be spared from the seaboard, the lakes, and 
the Lower Mississippi, to repair at once to the scene of 
action; and Major General Scott was directed to assume 
the general conduct of the war. Under this order, nine 
companies of artillery, equipped as infantry, drawn from 
Forts Monroe and McHenry, and from the harbor of New 
York, with a detachment of two hundred and eight re- 
cruits from the last mentioned place, and nine companies 
of infantry from the posts on the lakes, amounting, in all, 
to upwards of one thousand men, took up their march 
for Chicago, near the head of Lake Michigan, the point 
of rendezyous, Besides this force, two companies of in- 
fantry from Baton' Rouge, Louisiana, proceeded, by the way 
of the Missysippi, to the head quarters of Gen. Atkinson. 

From the promptness with which this movement was 
begun, and the rapidity with which it was conducted, 
reasonable hopes were entertained that the campaign 
would be but of short duration, and the hostile Indians 
completely subdued. Unfortunately, however, the cho- 
lera was just at this time making its way into the United. 
States from Canada, and infected our troops while on 
board the steamboats, in their passage up the lakes; and 
such was the rapidity with which this disease spread 
among them, that in a few days the whole of the force 
sent by the lakes was rendered incapable of taking the 
field. Some were landed at Fort Gratiot, others were 
stopped at Detroit, while the principal part reached Chi- 
cago in a most deplorable condition. Of the six compa- 
nies of artillery which left Fort Montoe, five companies 
arrived at Chicago, a distance of eighteen hundred miles, 
in the short space of eighteen days—a rapidity which is 
believed to be unprecedented in military movements. 
The loss by cholera in that detachment alone, was equal 
to One out of every three men. General Scott reached 
Chicago with the first detachment on the 10ih of July, 


where he learned that General Atkinson, with-his.army,, 
was at Lake Gonsh-we-hawn, about eighty miles distant. 
Here tbe General found himself in-a most perplexing pre-. 
dicament: only a part of his troops had arrived, and they. 
dreadfully afflicted with the cholera. The remainder, 

which he daily expected, without knowing the cause of 
their delay, did not appear. He made General Atkinson 
acquainted with his arrival and orders, but dared not. 
approach him with troops infected with a disorder that 
might, by being communicated to the army in the field, 

render the force of General Atkinson, like his own, unfit 
to prosecute the war, and thereby defeat the very object 
for the accomplishment of which he had come. Under 
this painful anxiety, General Scott directed General At- 
kinson to continue his operations without reference to 
him, professing, at the same time, the greatest confidence 
in his ability to bring the war to a successful issue, if the 
means at his disposal would enable him to do so. Gen, 

Scott, however, after awaiting a reasonable time, and not 

finding it possible to bring his troops into the field, left 

Col. Eustis in command of them, with orders to march in 

the direction of the enemy as soon as it would be prudent 
to move, and proceeded himself to join Gen. Atkinson. 

At Galena, he received intelligence of the decisive ac- 
tion of the 2d August. He thence proceeded to Prairie 
du Chien, and, having made all the necessary arrange- 
ments for bringing the Indians who had commenced the 
war, within his power, he retired to Rock island, to enter 
into negotiations with those of the Sac and Fox Indians 
who took no part in the war, and the other tribes interested 
in the settlement of a peace. The troops under Colonel 
Eustis, inthe mean time, marched across the country to 
Rock river, and were useful in making the necessary ar- 
rangements to give effect to the meeting of the Indians, 
Impressed with the folly of opposing the Government, 
and convinced of the impropriety of the conduct of those 
who were the aggressors, the several tribes yielded to an 
accommodation at once beneficial to themselves, and satis- 
factory, it istobe hoped, to the United States. Black 
Hawk and a number of chiefs are held as hostages under 
the treaty; the rest of the prisoners were returned to their 
respective tribes. 

The war being concluded, the volunteers were dis- 
charged, andthe several detachments of regular troops 
were ordered to their respective quarters, except two 
companies of the 4thregiment of artillery, which-remain 
to garrison Fort Gratiot, on Lake Huron. 

‘Lhe corps of mounted rangers, authorized by the act of 
Congress of the 15th June, 1832, has been raised, but not 

in time to partake of the campaign against the Indians. 
Three of the companies have been ordered to Fort Gib- 
son, to range the southwestern frontier, where the Indians 
of the interior have been restless for some time, and dis- 
posed to guarrel with those who have migrated thither. 
One company has accompanied the caravan to Santa Fe, 
as an escort, and two companies, after ranging the fron- 
tiers of Michigan and Hllinois, have orders to retire into 
quarters for the winter, where they will be in a position 
to act on those frontiers, if circumstances should require 
their being called out before the spring. ; 

On the requisition of the Governor of North Carolina, 
two companies of the 2d regiment of artillery were order. 
ed from the harbor of Charleston,South Carolina, into the 
district or country occupied by the Cherokees, in the 
northwestern corner of that State, where the Indian title 
is not yet extinguished, to drive out intruders on those 
lands, who had been attracted thither by the prospect of 
obtaining gold, and other unlawful purposes. These 
troops were replaced by others from Fort Monroe. 

‘The army, according to its numerical force, is efficient, 
and capable of performing, on correct military principles, 
any duty reqinred of it, The officers are respectable in 


their habits and acqtirements. While, however, I pree 
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sent the army. in this favorable light, I am compelled, by : 


a-sense of duty, to make it known to you, that the requi- 
sitions for officers, for the’performance of various duties 
not connected with regimental affairs, are so. numerous, 


that it is- seldom as many as two officers are present for f 


duty with each company.: It may therefore be conceived 
how difficult it is to afford the necessary instruction to 
our. soldiers, or to maintain that discipline in the army 
< which is'requisite, in order to render it efficient for active 
operations,. The line of the army can supply officers for 
the’ general. and regimental staff, and for the Military 
Academy and Ordnance Department; but it cannot bear 
the. drafts made for assistants in the Engineer, Topo- 
graphical, and Indian Departments, without impairing the 
efficiency of the several battalions of artillery and infan- 
try. Ifthe corps. of engineers and- topographical engi- 
neers were so’ augmented, by the authority of law, as to 
enable them to furnish officers for their appropriate du- 
ties, without assistance from the line, it is believed the 
public would be better served, and the interest of all par- 
ties promoted.: 

The several departments of the staff have had, in the 
late campaign, an opportunity of exercising their func- 
tions, under circumstances that were calculated to test 
their capabilities; and itis highly gratifying to be able to 
state that the most satisfactory evidences have been af- 
forded of their efficiency. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER MACOMB, 
Major General communding the Army. 


Honorable Lewis Cass, ` 
Secretary of War. 


* 


REPORT OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 


ammanta 


QUANTERMASTER GENERAL’S Orrice, 
Washinglon City, Nov. 29, 1832. 


Sin: In obedience to-your order, 1 have the honor to 
report the operations of the Quartermasters Department 
for the Ist, 2d, and 3d quarters of the present year; and 
that the whole period, not heretofore reported, may be 
embraced, Linclude the 4th quarter of the last year. 

The balance remaining to be accounted for by the se- 
veral officers acting in the department, at the date of 
the Jast annual report, amounted to $34,490 71 

To which is to be added— 
J. Remittances, viz. 
In the 4th qr. of last year, 
In the ist qr. of present year 


` 


$185,903 00 
81,840 30 


In the 2d qr. of do. 265,443 45 
In the 3d.qr. of do. 393,381 06 


none 926,567 71 
2. Proceeds of saies of public property no 

longer fit or required for public use, and 

of the rent of Jand and public buildings 

not required for military purposes, includ: 

ing $344 79, received by officers of the 

deparunent previously to the 30th of 

September, 1831, the account of which 

was received at this office subsequently 


to the last report, 6,160 73 
8. Errors, overcliirges, and disallowances, 

credited by officers in their accounts for 

the 3d quarter of 1832, 178 40 


Total to be accounted for 
Of which there has been accounted fur, 
1. By disbursements, viz. 
Inthe 8d quarter of 1831, and not includ- 
ed in-the last annual report, $30,566 05 
In the 4th quarter of 1831, 193,902 26 
In the Ist quarter of 1832, 96,440 38 


967,387 55 


In the 2d quarter of 1832, 

In the 3d quarter of 1852, so 
far as accounts hayg been. 
received, 


183,169 56 


374,264 33 


8878,34 8,3 

2. By deposits to the credit of 

the Treasurer of the United 
States, 


42 58 


1,764 83 


880,107 41 
Leaving a balance in the hands of 

the various officers of the de- 

partment, on the 30th of Sep- 

tember, to be accounted for, of $87,230 14 

The accounts of eleven officers remain to be received, 
which will probably reduce this balance $10,000. 

Of the balance unexpended, the sum of $50,000 was 
in the hands of the quartermaster at Detroit. The large 
remittances made to that officer, were to enable him to 
provide promptly for any unforeseen events or calls cone 
nected with the campaign against the northwestern In- 
dians, ‘Yen thousand dollars have since been drawn out 
of his hands for disbursement, by the quartermaster at 
New York, and the balance is applicable to the current 
service, and to the payment of accounts for services ren- 
dered and supplies furnished during the campaign. The 
remaining twenty-seven thousand dollars is composed of 
small sums in the hands of more than fifty officers at the 
several posts in the Union, and of one on duty in Ra- 
rope, and applicable to the service of the present quar- 
ter. The whole amount of the balances in the hands of 
all ‘the officers of the department, it is confidently. be- 
lieved, will be faithfully applied to the public service, 
and accounted for at the close of the present quarter. 

The large atnount of public property under the admi- 
nistration of the department, as well as in the hands of 
quartermasters, as company officers, is promptly and 
faithfully accounted for. 

The balances remaining in the Treasury, of the seve- 
ral appropriations for the Quartermaster’s Department 
proper, with the amounts due to those appropriations, 
for expenditures made on account of other departments, 
will probably be suficient for the wants of the service to 
the cend of the year. 

Of the works under the direction of the department, 
the road from Washington to Jackson, in the Territory of 
Arkansas, was reported by Lieut. Collins, who superin- 
tended its construction, as entirely completed on the Ist 
of August. 

The repairs on the road from St. Augustine to Pensa- 
cola, in Florida, are in progress, and will probably be 
completed, as far as the appropriation will permit, during 
the present year. 

The military road in the State of Maine is not entirely 
completed, Itis, however, in its present state, of great 
public utility. The appropriation already made will be 


‘| sufficient, and T confidently believe it will bè finislied by 


the last of September, 1833. 

In April last, instructions were given to survey and open 
a road from Fort Howard to Fort Winnebago, but the res 
duction of the force at Green Bay prevented the execu- 
tion of the instructions. An additional appropriation 
having been made by Congress, late in the last session, 
for this road, and to extend it to Fort Crawford, subse- 
quent instructions became necessary; they were given by 
the quartermaster at Detroit, by order of the Secretary of 
War, The civil commissioner appointed, jointly with 
Lieutenant Center, to explore and survey the route, not 
having arrived at Fort Howard on the 21st of October, 
Licutenant Center commenced the duty alone on that 
day. 

‘The difficultics experienced in the recent. operations 
against the Indians, in the movement of troops, and the 
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transportation of supplies, prove the necessity of several 
good roads to intersect the extensive territory lying be- 
tween the frontier settlements of Indiana and Illinois, 
Lake Michigan, and the Fox and Ouisconsin rivers; and I 
respectfully recommend, as a most important measure for 
the protection and defence of the Northwestern frontier, 
that roads be authorized from Chicago to Galena, from 
Chicago to Fort Winnebago, and from the latter to. Gale- 
na, as well as from some suitable points on the Hinois 
river to Chicago, and to intersect the road thence to Galena. 

The barracks and quarters at Fort Crawford and Fort 
Howard are not yet completed, and, in consequence of 
the troops at (hose posts being so employed as not to fur- 
nish the mechanics required, a further appropriation will 
- be necessary for each post. I have estimated eight thou- 
sand dollars for Fort Crawford, and ten thousand dollars 
for Fort Howard. 

Baton Rouge, in Louisiana,being an important position, 
and being the principal ordnance depot for the South- 
western States, a thorough repair of the barracks and 
quarters are considered necessary; as well as the building 
ofa suitable hospital, For beth objects, L have estimated 
that twenty-five thousand dollars will be required. 

Pittsburg being an important entrepot between the 
principal depot at Philadelphia and the western posts, I 
would recommend that a storehouse, and quarters for.the 
storekeeper, with a stable for public horses, be erected 
on the public lot in that city. Five thousand dollars will 
be sufficient to complete the work, and for that sum I 
have estimated. 

The season had so far advanced before the approptia 
tion for quarters, barracks, and storehouses, at New Or- 
Jeans, was made, that measures could not then be taken 
to carry into cffect that object; and in consequence of 
the situation of New Orleans, from yellow fever and other 
fatal diseases, nothing has yet been done. So soon as 
favorable accounts be received of the health of the city, 
an officer of the department will be detached, to select a 
suitable site, and make arrangements to commence the 
work in the course of the winter, 

_ The appropriation for the Delaware breakwater not 
having been made until the 3d of July, operations were 
not resumed there until the 11th of that month. The 
work has, however, been prosecuted with so much ener- 
gy, that we have succecded in depositing about ninety 
thousand perches of stone, from that time to the close of 
the operations on the 10th instant. ‘The whole length of 
the foundation of the breakwater proper, on which depo- 
sits of stone have been made, is 1893 feet, of which 1419 
feet is raised to the height of 34 feet above the plane of 
low water, and 474 feet to its destined height. The ice- 
breaker has been considerably enlarged during the sea- 
son, toan extent of 575 fect in length by 60 feet in 
breadth, ‘This work has been raised from three to four 
feet above the plane of low water, 151 feet of which has 
been brought up nearly to its destined height. 

Of the appropriation for the present season, it is esti- 
mated that from fifty to sixty thousand dollars will be 
applicable to the service of the ensuing year. This sum, 
with 270,000 dollars, which I have estimated for the next 
year, will enable us so to extend the harbor, as to furnish 
protection to forty or fifty vessels at a time. 

The storms of the last winter were, perhaps, more se- 
vere than those of winters generally, and the fact of the 
work having resisted their power, anl afforded protec- 
tion to all vessels that took shelter under it, gives assu- 
rance that the anticipations of the public will be entirely 
realized when the whole shall have been completed. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
TH. S. JESUP, 
Quartermaster General. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 
ENGINRER DEPARTMENT, ` 


Washington, November 13, 1832. j f 


Sir: In compliance with your instruttions of the 29th 
of August last, I have the honor to submit the following 
report of the operations of this department during the 
year ending on the 30th of September last, accompanied 
by statements marked A, B, and C; the first two relating 
to its fiscal concerns for the same period, and the last ex- 
hibiting the works projected by the Board of Engineers, 
which have not been commenced, and an estimate of 


their cost. 
ist. FORTIFICATIONS, 


Fort Independence, Boston Harbor, Mass.—it has been 
found impossible to execute the intentions of the law 
making appropriations for the repairs of this work, and 
preservation of Castle island, as the services of an engi- 
neer could not be commanded for that object. It is 
proposed, however, to make some arrangement this win- 
ter, by which the ‘whole of the repairs, necessary to be 
made to this work, may be completed in the course of 
the next year; and, with this view, an estimate of the 
funds which will be required, in addition to those already 
appropriated to make up the estimated cost of these re- 
pairs, has been submitted. . 

Georges Island, Boston Harbor, Mass.—(The site of a 
fort of the first importance, projected for the defence of 
the harbor.) The sea wall for the preservation of this 
island is completed, leaving a small amount of the funds 
appropriated for that purpose unexpended. This unex- 
pended balance is retained to remedy, in the spring, any 
defect in that structure which the action of the coming 
winter may develop. 

Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode Istand.——The most satis- 
factory progress has been made in this work during the 
past season, The operations on it have been directed, 
principally,to the turning and roofing the casemate arches 
of the main work; to the completion of the scarp wall on 
the east front; to the construction of permanent galleries 
under the southwest bastion, the counterscarp walls of the 
southeast and southwest exterior fronts; and the perma- 
nent drains of the work generally. 

Fort Hamilton, Narrows, New York.—The additions 
which were deemed necessary to complete this work, 
and which consist, mainly, of the means for draining the 
water from the roofs of the casemates, and in the con- 
struction of gun traverses, are in such a state of forward- 
ness, as to induce the expectation that the whole will be 
finished by the end of the present month- 

Fort Columbus and Castle Williams, New York Har- 
bor.—The repairs of Fort Columbus have been prosecut- 
ed in the mest efficient manner. The repairs of the 
scarp walls were commenced last fall, and, before the 
operations were suspended by the approach of cold wea- 
ther, upwards of 458 cubic yards of heavy masonry were 
constructed: materials having been received and prepar- 
ed during the winter, operations were resumed early. in 
the spring, and continued, without interruption, till the 
month of August last, when the work was abandoned in 
consequence of the alarm created by the malignant cho- 
lera, which was, at that time, raging with considerable 
violence among the workmen. The necessary mea- 
sures having been taken to ensure the health of the lae 
borers, this interruption was of short duration, and, on the 
4th September last, the works were progressing with 
their usual vigor. The stone masonry laid within the 
year ending 30th September, amounting to 2470 cubic 
yards, extends about three-fourths around the work, two- 
thirds of which are finished and capped. The present 
barrack and quarters for the officers are in so bad a state < 
of decay, independent of their want of comfort and room, 
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as to require, to repair them. perfectly, the entire remo. 
‘val of their floors, ceiling, and roofs; the mere shells 
that would remain, not being worth preserving, it is 
deemed advisable to take advantage of the opportunity, 
thus offered, to remove these barracks to a situation 
within the ‘work, which, besides offering’ the means of 
providing for the accommodation of a greater number of 
troops, would free its parade from a serious inconyeni: 
ence arising from their present position. The cost of 
constructing the new quarters will be embraced in the 
estimate for the repairs of this work. nae 
- Nothing further has been done towards ‘the repairs of 
Castle Williams, than to’ ‘construct a pier head for the 
accommodation ‘of vessels engaged in the delivery of 
“AWateriuls for that purpose. 
_ fort Monroe, Hampton Roads, Virginia. —The counter. 
scarp wall of this work is finished, nearly one thousand 
feet having been constructed within the year; the scarp 
walls on fronts 5, 6, and 7, are pointed; anda considera- 
ble portion of the casemated covert-way wag arched; the 
exterior revetment in part. constructed; nearly 1000 feet 
of slope wall.in the ditch finished; the ditch on fronts 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6, nearly excavated; a half parapet placed 
„ọn: front 3; and about one half of the counterscarp oppo- 
site fronts 1, 2, and 3, riveted with sods, when, in the 
month of August last, the malignant cholera. made its 
“appearance among the laborers, and compelled the en- 
` gineer in charge of these works to suspend his operations. 
‘This suspension, ‘the effects of which are still felt in the 
difficulty experienced in procuring workmen, will not 
only retard the completion of the unfinished parts of the 
work above referred to, but will also add to their cost. 
Itis, nevertheless, believed, that the available funds will 
beadequate to the completion of the covert-way, the ditch, 
‘andthe ramparts, though a part of the coming year will 
-be necessary for their accomplishment. The funds al- 
- Peady. within the control of the department for this work 
are adequate to defray all its expenses during the present 
year,and the first quarter of the next; and it is believed 
that the amount of the estimate for °33 will be sufficient 
to complete it. : 
| Lort Calhoun, Hampton Roads, Pirginia.—The masonry 
at this work having been suspended for reasons stated 
in my lust report, nothing of importance has been done 
atit, further than to receive the materials that will be 
required in its construction; distribute them over thase 
parts of the site to be occupied by the walls in which 
they will he used; and to observe the degree of settling 
produced by the mass of materials already. collected. In 
1831, this settling amounted to six inches, and, during the 
“year ending 30th September last, it was but little more 
than three:inches—indicating, clearly, a tendency in the 
‘pile: to assume a fixed position, at the same time that it 
“shows the necessity of loading the work, and allowing 
time forthe equilibrium to be established. To give to 
the work. the relative relief contemplated in the original 
plan, it will require 20,000 tons of stone to compensate 
forthe. subsidence of the mole during the two last years. 
‘Lhe estimate for this work, for the next year, is based 
upon the supposition that 26,000 tons of building and 
breakwater stone will be added within that year. 

fort Macon, Beaufort, North Curolina.—As anticipated 
inumy last report, this work is nearly finished. The ope- 
rations, at present, are principally directed to the con- 
struction. of works for the preservation of its site, and the 
funds already available for them will be sufficient for their 

“service during the next year. : 

Fortal Ouk Island, Cape Fear River, North Carolina. 
This fort is reported as being ready to receive a garrison, 
though it is not entirely completed, in consequence of a 
want. of funds for that object. The deficiency in the 
amount of funds necessary’ to complete this fort within 
the past year, as anticipated, is, owing to a mistake in 
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the estimate furnished last year by the local engineer 
having charge of the operations at Oak island—a mistake 
which had its origin in several circumstances explained 
by-that officer. The parts of this fort which remain un- 
finished, and to the completion of which it is proposed to 
apply the funds asked for in the estimate already sub- 
mitted, are the gun-trayerses, furnaces for heating shot, 
and the works for the preservation of its site, 

Fortifications in Charleston Harbor. —The operations at 
Charleston have been directed, during the past year, to 
the preservation of the site of Fort Moultrie, and to the 
formation of a mole on the shoal opposite to this fort, to 
be ocevpied as a foundation to the new work projected 
for the defence of the harbor. One hundred and eighty. 
tons of stone have been added to the breakwater at Fort 
Moultrie, and, in July last, the site of this work was con- 
sidered secure for some time to come, though the abra- 
sions of the sand, on the west side, were. considerable, 
As itis deemed essential to the preservation of Fort 
Moultrie, that this encroachment of the sea should be 
arrested as scon as possible, it is proposed to apply a por- 
tion of the funds estimated for the service of the fortif. 
cations in Charleston harbor, during the next year, to 
this object. The mole for the new work has progressed 
as rapidly as could have been expected: upwards of 
22,000 tons of stone have been added to it during the 
past year. £ 

Fort on Cockspur Island; Suvennah River, Georgia, =s 
From the date of my last annual report to the beginning 
of July last, when the engineer having the superintend- 
ence at Cockspur was assigned temporarily to duty on 
the Cumberland road, the progress in the construction 
of this fort was, in a high degree, satisfactory, The mate- 
rials for the foundation of the work having been prepared, 
the grillage would h.ve been entirely laid within that pe- 
riod, but for an alteration ina part of the foundation, 
which a better acquaintance of the substrata of the ground 
suggested as being necessary to ensure a uniform stabili- 
ty throughout the work. About one-half of the grillage, 
however, was laid and secured; the piles which-are 
necessary for the southcast front were driven; the excas 
vation for the entire rampart was made; the earth for the 
glacis of four fronts, and for the rampart of the out work 
deposited;-and considerable quantities of materials, of 
various kinds, were received and prepared for use, when 
the work was left, at the time above stated, in a situation 
to resume operations, with advantage, as soon as the offi- 
cer having tke direction of it shall have returned to his post. 

Fortifications at Pensacola, Florida.—The operations 
for the construction of the fort on Santa Rosa. have been 
conducted with as much advantage as the limited amount 
of appropriation, for the past year, would allow. All 
the materials have been delivered agreeably to contract, 


and the condition of the work isin a high degree favora- 


ble; the most important parts that remain to be finished, 
being of a nature to justify the belief that the whole work 
might be completed in the course of sx months, or less, 
should occasion require it. ‘The estimate for this work, 
for 733, contemplates its completion within that period. 

Fort at Mobile Point, Mlabama.—The operations at this 
work, during the past year, have been directed, princi- 
pally, to the formation of the ramparts, banquettes, and 
glacis. Since my last report, it has been discovered that 
the blindage of the citadel, which was constructed of 
wood, was in so bad a state of decay as to require its en- 
tire removal; it has been, accordingly, removed; and the 
proper measures taken to replace so much of it as may 
be necessary for the immediate service of the work, omit- 
ting that portion which will not be required till the fort is 
ina state of siege. This will increase the amount cf 
funds that, otherwise, would have been sufficient to com- 
plete the work, which, itis hoped, will be accomplished 
in the course of the coming year 
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`> No estimate of fandsihas been received from the local 
engineer; the estimate submitted is based upon that fur- 
nished last year, after allowing for the additional expense 
which will be incurred in rebuilding the dlindage. 

Battery at Bayou Bienvenu, Louisiana.—The repairs of 
this work were a good deal retarded in the early part of 
the year by the inclemency of the season, and the diffi- 
eulty of procuring laborers. The spring having been 
unusually rainy, not only impeded the progress of the 
masonry, but rendered it necessary to postpone the exca- 
vations till they could be resumed under more favorable 
circumstances. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
repairs were prosecuted with considerable success before 
the commencement of the sickly season, during which 
nothing has been done, They will be resumed as soon as 
the nature of the climate will permit. 

Fort Wood, Chef Menteur, Louisiana.—Owing to a 
want of engineers, the repairs of this work were entrust- 
ed to the management of an officer who was already en- 
gagedin the discharge of important duties at another and 
distant post; and this officer not being able to leave the 
service with which he was occupied till late in the work- 
ing season, it became difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
cure sufficient Inborers and suitable materials; so that, 
but littie progress has been made towards completing 
these repairs. 

Tower at Bayou Dupre, Louisiana.—This tower was so 
far completed during the last season, as to require no 
further appropriation, The damages sustained during 
the hurricane of August, 1831, haye been repaired, and 
the battery, in advance of the tower, nearly finished, as 
contemplated in the original plans of this work: the 
whole may be finished in a few weeks. 

A portion of the funds provided by the appropriation 
for contingencies of fortifications has been applied to the 
repairs of Fort Jackson, Fort Washington, Fort McHenry, 
Fort Wood, Fort Moultrie, Fort Pike and Petitte Co- 
quille, Tower Dupre, Battery Bienvenu; to the construc. 
tion of a wharf at Fort Monroe; and to defray the ex- 
penses of the survey of Provincetown harbor, with a 
view to its fortification, as required by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, of 26th January last, and which 
was referred by you to this office for execution. This 
survey is now in course of execution. 

Before closing the subject of fortifications, 1 would call 
your attention to that part of my last annual report which 
suggests that, as several of the works already mentioned 
will be completed during the ensuing year, appropria- 
tions be recommended for commencing the forts project- 
ed at Throg’s Point, New York; the reconstruction of 
Fort Delaware, in the Delaware river; Soller’s Point 
Flats, Maryland; Bald Head, North Carolina; the Bar- 
rancas on Fosters Banks, Pensacola harbor, Florida; and 
for Grand Terre, Louisiana; an estimate for which will 
be laid before you. I would also renew the representa- 
tions then made, of the expediency of suggesting that 
the appropriations for fortifications be made at as early a 
period of the approaching session of Congress as prac- 
ticable. 


Qd. INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 


La Plaisance Bay, Michigan.—in compliance with 
your instructions, (he officer having charge.of the Detroit 
and Chicago road, was directed to superintend the ope- 
rations on the piers at this place; and, under the expec- 
tation that the pier formerly built could be repaired, and 
placed in a state to meet the wants of the harbor, he was 
directed to make the necessary examination, and to re- 
port the result to this department. The presence of this 
officer having been required at the seat of Indian disturb- 
ances last summer, the examination could not be made 
before the beginning of September last, when it was 
found that the whole of the old pier, with the exception 


of about 200 feet, had been washed. away and rendered 
useless by the storms and ice of last winter. “That part 
of the pier built by contract, before the work was placed — 
under the direction of this department, has‘been com 
pletely carried away, leaving only a few stones ‘and’ the 


| foundation timbers'to mark the place where it stood.’ Aù- 
rangements will be made for its construction early next - 


spring. 

Huron River, Ohio.—The harbor at the mouth of ‘this 
river is, at present, in good condition. No new works 
having been constructed during the past season, the funds, 
thus far, have been applied in such manner as was deem- 
ed necessary to place those already constructed in a con- 
dition to resist the effects of the tempestuous season, and 
to prevent their being injured by the spring freshets. ` 
Some additional works are yet necessary to complete this 
harbor, though’no further appropriation will be required 
for that object. a 

Black River, Ohio. 
are in good repair, and are believed to be secure against. 
the recurrence of an accident which, in November: last, 
deprived the east pier of about sixty feet of ils length, 
to a depth of three fect below the surface of the water 
This damage has been repaired, and the pier extended | 
about forty yards into the lake. A part of the appropri: - 
ation forthe present year having been absorbed in the 
repairs rendered necessary by the accident above referred 
to, that appropriation will not be sufficient to complete 
the work at this harbor, as anticipated; and ap’ estimate 
of the ainount necessary to effect this object, ‘has, there- 
fore, been submitted, ‘ EM 

Cleaveland Harbor, in Ohio.—The funds appropnated 
for the works at this harbor, have been appli 
completion, by filling in the piers which had settled, drive 
ing piles to render the works more secure, and provid- 
ing them with the necessary appendages to prevent inju= 
ry from collision with vessels entering the harbor, These 
works, by the close of the season, will be rendered se- 
cure, and no further appropriation will be necessary for 
them. i 

. Grand River, Ohio.—This harbor is in good condition, 
and no further pr¢vision for funds will be necessary to 
complete its works, and place them in good order, 

Cunningham Creek.——Tire means provided for the erec- 
tion of a pier head at this place, are not sufficient to com- 
plete that structyre according to the plan adopted. About 
two-thirds of it have been constructed and rendered se- 
cure, and an estimate of the funds requisite to finish it 
bas been submitted. 

Ashtabula Creek, Ohio.—The operations at this harbor 
have been directed to the perfection of the works for its 
protection, and to the removal of obstructions at the 
mouth of the creek. ‘hese obstructions consist of rock, 
situated about 63 or 7 feet below the surface of the 
water, and, thus far, but little progress has been made in 
removing them; experiments, however, are now in pro- 
gress, which, it is hoped, will result in the suggestion of 
some plan for their speedy removal, An estimate has 
been submitted for widening the entrance to this harbor. 

Conneaut Creek, Ohio.—'The pier at the mouth of this 
creek has been extended sixty feet in the lake since my 
last report; and it is believed thatthe funds already 
available for it, will be sufficient for its completion.’ 

Presque Isle, Pennsylvania.—Vhe works at . this place 
are in as good a state of preservation as can be expected 
under all the circumstances. The breach through the 
peninsula at the bead of the bay is represented as having 
an injurious effect on the harbor; it is increasing in width 
though not in depth: and fears are etnertained tbat the 
whole of the peninsula will be removed, and that the’sand 
from it will be washed into the harbor. To close. this 
breach, or to confine it to a channel sufficiently large to 
allow the passage of yessels through it, would require an 


The public works at ‘this harbor ` 
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appropriation equal in amount to the whole sum already 
‘expended on this- harbor. 


‘ean be made. 


` Dunkirk, New York.—The pier erecting at this place 
has been extended from the main land 136 yards, and 
filled'in with stone to the surface of the water, making 
the whole extent of this pier 416 yards: Should the 
‘weather prove favorable, ten additional cribs of thirty- 
four feet each will be sunk, and filled, as above, this fall. 
No additional funds will. be necessary to complete this 
pier at the distance contemplated; which will carry it to 


ten feet water. 


~ Buffalo, New York.—The works for the protection of 
this harbor’ have the appearance of being strong and du- 
rable, An estimate of the funds necessary for their pro- 


secution and completion has been submitted. 


Black Rock Harbor, New York.—The funds appropri- 
ated for the improvement of this harbor have been applied 


to the construction ofan ice-breaker for turning the ice 
and current of water from the harbor, which, heretofore, 
have caused. considerable injury to the piers at that place. 


No estimate having been received from the agent at 
these works, and having understood that the last appro- 
priation will be sufficient to complete them, no funds, in 


addition to those already available, will be required. 


' All the harbors on the south shore of Lake Erie are 
ina situation to offer protection and safety to vessels na- 
vigating the lake, and’ to afford facilities in transferring 
the produce of the surrounding country to market. The 
application of the moneys appropriated by Congress for 
the improvement of these harbors, has given to the people 
a spirit of enterprise and industry, which is perceptible 
on the whole south shore of the lake. The plans adopted 
for. deepening channels at the mouths of rivers which 
were choked up with sand, have afforded, in their execu- 
tion, a result far exceeding the expectation of all who 
were acquainted with their situation prior to the com- 

The Icose sand has 


mencement of their improvement. 
been driven from the channels by the force of currents 
created by works for that purpose, and the water now 
rests upon a compact bottom, giving, except at Ashtabu 
la, a sufficient depth for all vessels navigating the lakes. 
But as these works ure in part constructed of perishable 
materials, and as their completion is near at hand, it is 
highly important that provision should be made by which 
the injuries to them, arising from decay and unforeseen 
accidents, may ‘be repaired, and their ‘usefulness pre- 
served. 

Genesee River and Big Sodus Bay, New York.—'the 


progress made in the improvements at these places dur- 
Al- 
though the appropriation for these works became avail- 
able laie in the season, yet cuch had been thes previous 
preparation of materials, and such the fitness of the wea- 


ing the past year, is of the most flattering character. 


ther for work, added to the unusual good health of the 


workmen, that the piers at both of these places have ad- 


varced beyond the most reasonable expectations. The 
number of cribs constructed during the past season, and 
put inJplace at the Genesee river, is twenty-eight, and, at 
Big Sodus, thirty; all of which have been well secured, 
both above and below the surface ofthe water. The re- 
sistance which these piers have opposed, thus far, to the 
storms and large masses of ice, affords additional evidence 
in support of the opinion before expressed, that they will 
accomplish the object for which they were intended, viz: 
useful and safe harbors of refuge for vessels engaged in 


During the past season, be-- 
sides paving 400° yards of the north breakwater, that 
‘structure has been extended 200 feet towards the main 
land, leaving a distance of 400 yards yet to be construct- 
ed, for which an estimate has been submitted. The space 
between the end. of the breakwater and the main land 
shas increased considerably since my last report, but it is 
confidently believed that when it is closed no other breach 


the foreign and domestic trade. Recent examinations at 
Genesee, compared with previous surveys, show an in- 
creased depth of water from the mouth of the river to a 
point in the lake as far out as the ends of the piers. -The 
channel, which at present affords not less than ten feet 
water, was formerly obstructed with sand bars, over 
which no vessel could pass having a draught of more than 
six feet. The action of the river currents upon the bed, 
seems to indicate that 200 additional yards of pier work 
will complete the improvement of that river, which may 
be accomplished in the course of the coming year. 

It is believed that all the operations at Big Sodus bay 
may be brought to a close during the approaching year, 
except that of bridging, which will be commenced as soon 
after the completion of the pier work as possible, with a 
view to connect the interior with the exterior channel. 

Oswego, New York.—The improvements at this place 
have been prosecuted during the past year with much 
zeal and success. The piers, to an extent of several hun- 
dred feet, are already raised to the height required by 
the plans; and should the present fall prove favorable as 
to weather, they will be completed before its termination, 
Alvcady, many of the benefits which were anticipated. 
from these structures have been realized in the perfect 
protection which they afford against the encroachments 
of the heavy sea experienced at this place. By the addi- 
tion of nearly four thousand cords of stone, the mole has 
been raised, fora distance of three hundred feet, toa 
level with the surface of the water; and’ expcricnce, 
thus far, seems to place the question as to its permanen- 
cy beyond all doubt. An estimate of the funds necessary 
to complete these works has been submitted. 

Kennebeck River, Maine —The operations for removing: 
the obstructions to the navigation of this river, at Love- 
joy’s Narrows, it is believed, are brought to a close be- 
fore this time. 

Kennebunk River, Maine.—The last appropriation for 


| the repairs ofthe piers atthe mouth of this river, be- 


came ayailable too late in the season to apply with ad- 
vantage any portion of it to the object for which it was 
intenced. The winter being the most favorable season 
for purchasing timber and other materials, it is probable 
that no work will be done on the piers until the com- 
mencement of the coming year. ‘There being a consi- 
derable quantity of materials on hand, no additional ap: 
propriation will be necessary for this improvement 
for 1833, 

Berwick Branch of the Piscataqua River.—Buta part 
of the small sum appropriated for improving the naviga- 
tion of this river at Quamlegan rapids, has been applied, 
in consequence of the unusual continuance of high wa- 
ter. This improvement will be completed, however, in 
the early part of next year, should the state of the water 
permit; and the funds already in the hands of the agent 
will be sufficient for that object. 

Merrimack River, Massachuseiis. —The effects thus far 
produced by the pier at the mouth of the river, afford 
the most satisfactory indications that the object contem: 
plated by its construction will soon be, in part, realized. 
The hillocks of sand at the bottem of this river, which 
greatly impede its navigation, are much reduced; the 
channel opposite Black Rock is both deepened and made 
wider, and affords a good and safe anchoring ground. 
No effect, however, is produced upon the bar at the en- 
trance of the river. 

Deer Island, Boston Harbor, Massachusélis.—The seca- 
wall which formsa part of the works now in course of 
construction, for the preservation of this island, in seve- 
ral places, and to an extent of several hurdred feet, ig 


raised as high as originally contemplated; a part of the 
breakwater in front of this wall is constructed; and ar- 
rangements are made for the delivery of the materials 
necessary for the prosecution of these improvements 
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during the remainder of the working season. The 
funds already available for these works will, probably, 
be sufficient to complete them, unless those portions of 
them which are already constructed - sustain an injury 
during the approaching winter, which isnot at present 
apprehended. tie S 

Plymouth. Beach, Massachusetis—The operations at 
this place have been confined, principally, to the north- 
eastern extremity of the beach, where a wall has been 
erected to the extent of 450 feet, in the most substan- 
tial manner. The planting of grass, and other means 
of protecting the ‘beach, have also been continued. 
‘The general condition of the beach is very good; the 
grass is increasing and flourishing in a remarkable . de- 
gree, andthe works seem to have produced the desired 
effect. 

Provincetown, Massachusetis:—Tue plan of improve- 
ment for the preservation of the harbor at this place, 
contemplates the planting of beach grass to arrest the 
progress of the drifting sand, which occurs there with 
almost every northerly wind, and which threatens, if not 
checked, to fill up this very important harbor, as well as 
to lay waste the town itself. The spring being the only 
season in which this grass can be planted with any hope 
of its being productive of the desired end, no part of 
the appropriation made at the last session of Congress 
has been applied, as it was not available before the mid- 
dle of summer. 

Hyannis Harbor, Massachusetls,—The operations for 
the extension of the breakwater at thisharbor have been 
prosecuted during the past season; but no report having 
been received from the agent, I am unable to state its 
exact condition. 

Stoninglon, Connecticul.—As anticipated in my last 
annual report, the breakwater at this place is completed; 
the citizens of the borough of Stonington, and others in- 
terested in the navigation of that place, evince, however, 
a strong: desire for an extension of this improvement, by 
the placing of buoys at three or four points, to indicate 
the position of certain reefs and shoals in the immediate 
neighborhood of the harbor, By the projection of the 
pier into the channel, the passage to the inner harbor is 
narrowed to such an extent as frequently to cause vessels, 
in their efforts to avoid the end of the pier, to ground 
upon the shoal which is immediately opposite. Et seems, 
therefore, to be important that the position of this shoal 
be well defined, and, as the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation which was made for the pier, is more than 
sufficient to accomplish this desirable end, it is respect- 
fully recommended that it be applied for that purpose. 

Mill River, Connecticul,—Vhe breakwater and dyke at 
this harbor kaving been finished, agreeably to the origi- 
nal plans, they were found not to be of sufficient extent 
to answer all the purposes for which they were intended. 
An estimate was therefore submitted, and an appropria- 
tion made for their extension: contracts have been en- 
tered into for the necessary additions, both to the break- 
water and the dyke; and on the 30th September, the 
former was about one-fourth, and the etier about one- 
third executed. Fhe contracts provide for their com- 
pletion by the Ist of January next. ; 

Harbors of Newcastle, Marcus Hook, Chester, and Port 
Penn, Delaware River.—A dredging machine hes been 
kept in operation at these harbors, but their precise con- 
dition is not known to me, as no report in relation to 
them has, ag yet, reached this office. : 

Ocracoke Inlet, North Carolina.—Ample preparations 
were made for the improvement of this navigation at an 
early period of the past season, but, for want of funds, 
operations were not commenced until late in July last, 
when the appropriation became available. Since the mid- 
dle of August, the dredging machine has been at work 
on the shoal at the junction of Wallace’s channel with 


the Beacon Island sound, the common anchorage ground 
for outward bound vessels. 
thousand cubic yards of sand. have been removed within 
the period of six weeks, giving an increased depth over 
that shoal of from 74 to 9 feet water at flood tide, and a 
channel about fifty yards wide. 
obstructioa presented by the bar of the Floander.Slue, 
which is the most extensive, but which has. already’a 
depth of littlemore than seven feet water over it at high 
water. 
remainder of the season, as an increased depth of six 
inches will render the channel.of Flounder Stue superior 
to any other in that navigation, being the shortest by one 
mile, most favorable for the prevailing winds, and having 


From this shoal nearly. eight 


There only. remains the 


It is intended to operate on this shoal during the 


a good harbor near Shell Castle. 


The most gratifying circumstances attending the ope- 


rations at Ocracoke, is the apparent permanency of the 


work already accomplished, which is such as to induce a 


strong belief in the ultimate success of the experiment. 


A new boat, with machinery of greater power than that 
heretofore employed, was finished in the latter part of 
September, and is, before this, in operation in conjunc. 
tion with the old boat. An additional appropriation be- 
ing necessary for carrying on these operations during the 
year 1833, an estimate of its amount has been laid before 
you. a Sere 

Cape Fear River.—The lower western jettee on this 
river has been completed during the past season, as also, 
that near Barnhard’s creek, on the opposite shore, with 
the exception of about 200 feet which remain to be flank. 
ed. To prevent the effect of the strong currents of 
that river on these jettees, wings have been construct- 
edat intervals along their whole extent. Other jettees 
have also been provided with wings to the extent of near- 
ly one thousand feet; notwithstanding which, doubts are 
entertained as to their stability: the Operations of the 
dredging machine have been greatly retarded during the 
same period, in consequence of the failure of many parts 
of its machinery, and of the difficulty, indeed imposst- 
bility, of having repairs of the nature required done 
nearer than Baltimore. A survey of this river will soon 
be made, with a view to making a chart of it, which, it is 
believed, will exhibit an increased depth of water of 
about one foot inthe channel. 

Savannah River, Georgia Nothing has been done, 
thus far, towards applying the funds provided by Con. 
gress at its last session, for improving the navigation of 
this river, between its mouth aud the city of Savannah, 
‘The direction uf the improvement has been assigned to 
the engineer having charge of the works of fortification 
now in progress of construction on Cockspur island. ‘The 
services, however, of that officer, having been required 
during the past summer on the Cumberland road, east of 
the Ohio, to superintend its repairs, he has been unable, 
as yet, to give his attention to this subject; but will, as 
soon as his other duties allow, make the necessary exami- 
nation, and commence operations. : 

Inland navigation between the St. John’s.and St. Mary’s, 
Frorida.—An examination ‘of this passage having been 
recently made by the assistant engineer under whose pet- 
sonal supervision the operations for its improvement werc 
formerly conducted, and his report upon the subject be- 
ipg in accordance with the views of this department, an 
estimate of the funds necessary to accomplish the object 
of the report, has been submitted. 

St. Mark’s Harbor and River, Florida. —The operation 
of dredging in the harbor of Saint Mark’s is brought to 
a close, by which an increased depth of water, of four feet, 
hasbeen attainedin the channel leading to the town of 
Saint Mark’s, exceptin one place, where this operation 
was interrupted by a rock, over which there is only a 
depth of 8§ feet. Efforts were making, on the 30th 
of September last, to deepen the channel over this rock, 
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which the plan of operations adopted by the officer hav- 
ing charge of the work, and the very favorable report on 
these improvements: just received from the assistant en- 
gineer, give every reason to hope it will prove successful. 
The cut through the natural bridge over the Saint Mark’s 
river, has been commenced; and the boats and machine- 
ry necessary to prosecute .the improvement above this 
bridge, having been transferred over it, and all the prepa- 
rations accomplished, it isexpected that operations will 
be carried on with despatch. 

Appalachicola, Florida.~The improvement of the navi- 
gation of this river has been completed so far as it is 
deemed practicable to expend: funds for that object with 
any hope of success; there having been removed, during 
the past season, all the obstructions that were inaccessi- 
ble last year in consequence of high water, and the banks 
having been cleared of all the heavy timber likely to fall 
into the river, and present new obstructions. A part of 
the appropriation for this work is unexpended. 

Harbor of Mobile, Alabama.—The operations for deep- 
ening the channel through Choctaw Pass, in this harbor, 
having been suspended for reasons stated in my last an. 
nual report, they were not resumed before the beginning 
of August last, in consequence of difficulties experienced 
in reclaiming the dredging machine which was sunk in 
several feet water. Since August, however, the machine 
has been in successful operation. 

Pascagoula River, Mississippi.—Vhe works at this 
place have not, as yet, been resumed. During the sus- 
pension of his operations, caused by the transfer, last 
year, of the funds for this improvement to the surplus 
fand, the contractor removed the machinery which he had 
in operation at this river to New Orleans; and had not, 
at.Jast advices from the agent, been induced to resume 
the execution of his engagement. 

| Red. River, Louisiana.—The appropriation for over- 
coming the obstructions presented to the navigation of 
Red River, by the Great Raft, became available at too 
late a period in the season to make the necessary pre- 
parations for continuing the works on that river during 
the past summer, as almost all the supplies for the sup- 
port of the force requisite for their prosecution can only 
be forwarded to the point at which they would be re- 
quired at the season of high water. Nothing has been 
done, therefore, at this improvement since operations 
were suspended for want of means. This is the less to 
he regretted, as it is believed, from the reports received 
at this department, as well as from verbal information 
entitled to great credit, that the plan of operations here- 
tofore pursued is not such as to afford, even in its accom- 
plishment,-any lasting: benefit to the navigation of that 
river. “Instead-of deepening the bayous, and connecting 
them-by short canals, and thus opening a communication 
arotind ‘the raft, it is the opinion of persons who have 
had opportunities of judging, that the raft itself might be 
» vemoved through the agency of one or two of the steam- 
boats at present employed in improving the navigation of 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, at an expense not exceed- 
ing that-which would attend the execution of the plan 
already: adopted. ‘This being the opinion also of peo- 
ple residing in the neighborhood of the raft, it was 
deemed advisable to suspend farther operations till one 
of the boats alluded to,could he despatched without iaj 
ry tote service on which she isat present engaged, to 
ascertain, by trial, the possibility of effecting its removal. 
In addition. to the benefit which the removal of the raft 
would confer wpon the navigation of the river, it would 
reclaim, by drainage, an immense tract of valuable land, 
which, otherwise, must. lie waste till the water with 
“sWhich it is at present covered is carried off through its 
nataral channels, 
«Arkansas River, Arkansas Territory.—Nothing has been 
done towards making the examination required on this 


river; in consequence of the want of an officer of engi- 
neers whose services could be rendered available for that 
purpose. , : 

Mississippi and Ohio Rivers.—For information on the 
subject of the improvement of these rivers, I beg leave 
to refer you to the accompanying report of the superin- 
tendent. for the year ending on 30th September last. A 
thorough inspection has just been made of the works for 
the improvement of this navigation, and the report of the 
officerin relation: thereto will be submitted as soon as 
received at this office. 

Cumberland River, Tennessee.—Captain Delafield, of 
the engineers, was directed, in August last, to make an 
examination of this river, and to devise, in conjunction 
with Mr. Shreve, the superintendent of the improvements 
on the Mississippi and Ohio, the proper measures for the 
removal of such obstructions to its navigation as this ex- 
amination might suggest as being necessary. The ex. 
amination having been completed, an agent was appoint- 
ed, and charged with the execution of the plan of ope- 
rations on that river, who will be subject to the general 
direction and supervision of Captain Delafield and Mr, 
Shreve, 

The experiments of deepening the channel at the en- 
trance of Nantucket harbor, Massachusetts, and that for 
deepening the chunnel through Pass au Heron, Alabama, 
having failed to produce any satisfactory result, the works 
at those places have been entirely suspended, and the 
dredging machine employed at the former place will be 
transferred to the Savannah river, Georgia, and that used 
at the latter to Pascagoula river, Mississippi. 

Cumberland Road, in Ohio —-Vhe officer of engineers, 
who, in accordance with your instruction, was assigned 
to the superintendence of the construction of this road, 
commenced his duties on the 13th of August last. The 
operations on this road, during the past year, have been 
confined to that portion of it lying between Zanesville and 
Little Darby creek, which includes a distance of about 
sixty-six miles. From Zanesville, west, to the point 
where the Ohio canal crosses the road at Hebron, all the 
bridges and culverts have been built; and, with the ex- 
ception of a wooden superstructure of 95 feet span over 
the south fork of Licking, are constructed of sandstone 
of various kinds, united with mortar, for the most part of 
inferior quality, excepting the culverts, which are of dry 
stone masonry. ‘These structures, however, are all in 
a good state of preservation, and require but slight re- 
pairs. ‘The surface of the road, fora distance of twenty 
miles west of Zanesville, has reccived a covering of six 
inches of stone of various qualities, consisting, principal- 
ly, of flint, limestone, slate, and sandstone. .From the 
21 miles west of Zanesville to the Ohio canal, the road 
has been graded, and is ready to receive the first stratum 
of metal. Between Hebron and Columbus, comprising 
twenty-seven miles, all the bridges and culverts have 
b.en contracted for, and, with the exception of the wood- 
en structures for the canal feeder, Black Lick creek, 
Big Walnut creek, and Alum creek, have been com- 
pleted, in all probability, before this. The masonry on 
this section is also composed of different varietics of 
sandstone, with some limestone, and of a mortar of 
much better quality than that before mentioned. 

Contracts were entered into last year for clearing and 
grabbing that portion of the road included between the 
twenty-seventh mile west of Zanesville and Columbus; 
but, in consequence of many parts of it having been 
received from the contractors in an unfinished state, and 
other parts having been abandoned by the contractors in 
the same condition, it will be necessary to place them 
again under contract before the operation of grading 
can be commenced. Measures having been taken to 
have the road graded between Hebron and Columbus, it 
is expected that a rough grade, sufficient for the passage 
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of carriages, will be accomplished by the first of January, - lying within the limits of Pennsylvania-and: Maryland; to 


and that the full grade will be completed by the first of 
June next. , 

On that part of the road between Columbus and Little“ 
Darby, many. of the bridges and culverts have been con- 
structed, and the grade nearly completed. . The interests 
of this portion of the road appear to have been almost en- 
tirely neglected. With the exception of the wooden 
bridges over Big and Little Darby, which are represented 
as having been well built,.there is little on this section of 
the road that deserves commendation.. The stone mason- 
ry, which is of an inferior limestone, is of bad quality, and 
altogether disreputable to the great national work of 
which it forms a part. Gravel has been placed on some 
parts of it, but, of such kind, and in such condition, as to 
be injurious rather than serviceable; and many of the cul- 
verts which have been constructed, will require to be en- 
larged, having been made entirely too small to satisfy the 
wants of the road. : 

Cumberland Road, in Indiana.—The annual report of 
operations on the eastern division of this road, is of so ge- 
neral a character as to render it impossible to state its ex- 
act condition, though it is believed that its affairs have 
been conducted with zeal on the part of the superintend- 
ent. The contracts which were entered. into last year, 
for the continvation of this road west of Indianapolis, have 
all been executed, with the exception of those which pro- 
vide for the erection of bridges over the Big White lick, 
and White river. Both of these structures, however, are 
now in progress, and will soon be completed. The act 
of Congress making an appropriation for the service of 
the road in Indiana for the current year, having provided 
specially for the erection of bridges over the east and west 
branches of White Water, and other small streams, with 
the view to bring the road into immediate use, the sum 
appropriated was divided into two portions, bearing to 
each other the proportion indicated by the respective 
wants, under this law, of the (wo divisions of the road as 
ascertained from an examination of the estimates of ma- 
sonry, furnished by the commissioner who located the 
road through this State, “Lhe funds being thus divided, 
contracts were entered into for a continuation of the west- 
ern division, sufficient to absorb all the money that be- 
came available by this arrangement, which was not pledg- 
ed by former engagements. Contracts were also made 
for the erection of the bridges over the east and west 
branches of White Water in the eastern division, and these 
bridges are to be finished by the Jast of August next, An 
oficer of engineers is now engaged in making an inspec- 
tion of this road, whose report will also be submitted 
when received. 

Cumberland Road, in Illinois.~-The superintendent of 
the national road through the State of Mlinois, having ex- 
perienced a good deal of sickness in the early part of the 
present full, has been unable, as yet, to transmit his annu- 
al report of its condition. Judging, however, from the 
correspondence of the superintendent with this depart- 
ment, and the uniformly correct manner of rendering his 
accounts, as well as from the general character of his admi 
nistration, it is believed that the interests of the road have 
been well attended to, and that it isin as gooda condition 
as the means provided for its construction, and the cir- 
cumstances attending the operations on it, generally, would 
permit, 

Cumberland Road, cust of the Ohio.—In obedience to 
your instructions of the 13th July last, an officer of engi- 
neers was assigned to the superintendence of the repairs 
of this road; and7 with the view to meet the requirements 
of the law of Congress, passed at its last session, in refer- 
ence to these repairs, as well as the immediate wants of 
the road, which were represented as being very great in 
consequence of its dilapidated condition, that officer was 
lustructed to limit his operations to the partion of the road 


divide the road in each of these States into as many equal 
sections as there are foll gates provided for by thed; í 
these States, which are mentioned in the act of Congress 
above alluded to; to complete the repairs in the most per 
manent manner, commencing with that which wasin the 
worst condition, and proceeding regularly through-the 
sections from the worst to the best; and to-turn over each 
section, as soon as finished, tu the State. in which it may 
be situated. An examination of this road was commenced 
in the latter part of July, and, towards the last of Septem- 
ber, contracts were entered into for making repairs over 
12,019 rods; which embrace the two worst sections in 
Pennsylvania, and the worst section in Maryland. It. so 
happens that these three sections are all continuous, and 
have their commencement in Maryland, at the end of the 
first section west of Cumberland. ‘These contracts pro- 
vide for the completion of the repairs by the first of Jaly 
next. The officer in charge, in communicating to: this 
department the result of the examination which he made 
of the road immediately after his arrival on it, says: i 

‘lfind the road in a shocking condition, and every 
rod of it will require great repairs; some of it is now im- 
passable,” ‘ ; ‘ 

In the course-of my recent inspection of this road, which 
was made in accordance with the verbal. instructions that 
I had the honor to receive from you on the 3d inst, Las. 
certained that, in making contracts for the repairs, the cen. 
tractors were, in many instances, permitted to use the best 
of the stone composing the old covering of the road, when 
none better could be procured in the neighborhood; and 
it is believed that advantage has been taken of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to introduce into the new covering: 
material of inferior quality, and which had been previous: 
ly condemned. Talso found that the stone, in general, 
was nat broken to the size prescribed by the contracts, 
and that the side drains had not been sufficiently attended 
to. The present superintendent, however, has been ver- 
bally instructed on this subject, and will adopt, without 
delay, the proper remedy for these evils, 

The difficulty of procuring a suitable material for the 
covering, has rendered the use of a perishable stone a 
matter of absolute necessity in the first two layers; these | 
layers, together, form a thickness of six inches, and will, 
in all probability, be laid upon the road before winter; 
which will place it in a condition to-admit of easy travel- 
ling. By spring, the road will be in a state to receive 
the last layer, which will make up the nine inches, and 
will constitute its enamel, or wearing surface. This 
layer should be made of flint, granite, or limestone; for, 
without the use of one of these materials, the repairs 
must necessarily be of a temporary nature, and not such 
as are contemplated by the act of Congress making ap- 
propriation for them. Limestone is the only one of the 
materials mentioned, which is found upon the line of the 
road; and, as this can only be procured with consider- 


able difficulty, and at great expense, it is believed that . 


the only plan would be, to haul the stone required for 
those parts of the road remote from the quarries which 
furnish it, the United States paying the difference of 
transportation which would be necessary to place the con- 
tractors for those parts on a footing of equality with 
those having quarries in the immediate neighborhood of 
their work, ‘Che expenses of this transportation would 
be heavy; bu', should. the Government choose to incur 
it, all the material of the best kind may be procured, 
deposited along the road, and be prepared for use in 
the spring, as soon as the frost leaves the ground; and, 
in anticipation that such will be its determination, verbal 
instructions have been given to the superintendent to 
take the proper measures for procuring this material 
agreeably to the plan suggested. 

The grade of the road is, in general, good, and will 
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cation of this road having been changed by virtue of the 
authority granted in the act of Congress of 3d July last, 
arrangements have been made for continuing its construc- 
tion, by contract, as far as Black river, which is just be- 
low Fort Gratiot. The funds ‘available for this road are 
sufficient for its completion, which will’ be accomplished 
in the course of the coming year: eee 

No fands having been provided by the act of Congress 
of 14th July last, in reference to the northern boundary 
line of the State of Ohio, to meet the expenses incident 
to making the observations and examinations necessary to 
determine the lines specified in that law, nothing further 
could be done than to prepare an estimate of the funds 
that will be necessary; to designate an officer for the 
performance of the service; and to prepare the proper 
instruments, The estimate has been submitted. 


BOARD OF ENGINEERS. 


Since my last annual report, a report has been received 
from the Board of Engineers, submitting a summary of 
their operations during the preceding year, and a state- 
ment of the objects to which it was conceived most ad- 
vantageous to the service that their attention should be 
next directed, which was submitted to Congress at its 
last session, In addition to this, the assistant engineer 
having made a reconnoissance of the site of Fort Moultrie, 
and of the inland passage between the Saint John’s and 
Saint Mary’s, has furnished projects for the preservation 
of the former, and for completing the improvement of 
the latter. His report on the communication between 
the Saint John’s and Saint Mary’s is herewith transmitted. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The report of the Board of Visiters who attended the 
last general examination of this institution, affords une- 
quivocal evidence that its affairs continue to be conduct- 
ed in the most able and efficient manner. That report 
accompanies this communication, and, in calling your at- 
tention to it, I would respectfully recommend, for your 
consideration, the suggestion of the Board in reference 
to the modifications in its organization, and to the crec- 
tion of the additional building which experience has 
shown to be necessary to mect the wants of that institu- 
tion. It was not in my power to make an inspection of 
the academy during the past year, in consequence of in- 
cessant engagement with the business of my office. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF ENGINEER. 


To facilitate the transaction of business in this office, 
and diminish ils contingent expenses, I would suggest 
that a provision be recommended for extending the frank- 
ing privilege to the chief engineer, 

The embarrassments under which the Engincer Des 
partment has labored in its efforts to discharge the duties 
which have been assigned to it within the last year, com- 
pel me again to draw your attention to the subject of an 
increase of the corps of engineers. Although urgent ne- 
cessity has long existed for the adoption of some measure 
by which the means of the department would be enlarg- 
ed toa degree commensurate with its duties, yet this ne- 
cessity has never been so great as at the present time, as 
must have appeared in the course of the preceding part 
of this report. 

It has been seen that, in consequence of the special 
provisions of the laws passed at the last session of Con- 
gress, officers of engineers were withdrawn from the 
superintendence of fortifications, to be placed in charge 
of the national road east and west of the Ohio river, and 
for other objects not immediately connected with the 
national defence; thus greatly impairing the efficiency of 
the corps for military purposes, and imposing upon the 
department, in consequence, the necessity of suspending 
operations at works previously commenced, and of post- 


require alteration in bat few instances, and, in those, in- 
volving no great expense. ‘At Cumberland, I would re- 
commend a change in the location of the road to turn 
Wilt’s hilly by which a lift of 800 feet in four and a half 
miles would. be avoided, and one hour gained in each 
“trip. of the mail, besides gréatly benefiting other trans- 
portation of a heavier character passing through Cum- 
berland, 
< Lieut. Mansfield, the officer who had the temporary 
management of the affairs of this road, has done all that 
zeal, aided by sound judgment, could effect. The quan- 
tity of work done, and the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted, afford the most ‘satisfactory evidence of great in- 
dustry, and entitle him to much credit. 
The assistants on the road are industrious, and, as far 
as itis in their power, discharge their duty faithfully; 
but, as much ‘time is necessarily employed in passing 
_ over the line of their supervision, impositions are hourly 

practised, which they can neither prevent nor detect. 
More aid is therefore required, and must be obtained, 
before a system of supervision, suited to the wants of 
the road, can be established; and this aid should be 
drawn from the army. 

An estimate of the funds necessary to prosecute these 
repairs during the next year, has already been submitted. 

Roud from Detroit to Chicago, Michigan.--The con- 

tracts entered into last year for the construction of 27 
miles of this road, beginning at the 105th, and terminating 
at the 132d mile from Detroit, including the erection 
of bridges over Cold Water river, Flag creek, Swan 
creek, and Prairie river, have, in most instances, been 
complied with; and the work provided for by the whole 
of the contracts, would, in all probability, have been 
exccuied, had not many of the contractors been culled 
upon, in the early part of the present year, to march to- 
-wards the seat of the late Indian disturbances. These 
contractors are at present, however, actively engaged in 
fulfilling the terms of their contracts, and no doubts are 
entertained of the completion of their engagements 
within the present fall. Amn estimate of the funds ne- 
cessary to complete this road as for as the northern boun- 
dary line of Indiana, has been submitted. 

Roud from La Plaisance Bay to the Detroit and Chicago 
Road, Michigan. —The commissioners appointed under 
the act of Congress of 4th July last, which provides for 
the location of this road, having accomplished the object 
of their commission, and furnished their report, accom- 
panied by a plat, field notes, and an estimate of con- 
structing this road,’ an officer has been directed to super- 
intend its construction, with instructions to place that 
portion of it included between the bay and Tecumseh 
under contract, with as little loss of time’ as possible. 
The accounts rendered by the commissioners, as well as 
their report, show that the amount of expenditures on 
account of the location exceeds the sum appropriated for 
that object by $608 76; which excess has been advanced 
by the commissioners under the expectation that Con. 
gress wiil relieve them by an additional appropriation of 
that amount. As an examination of the accounts shows 
that no unnecessary expenses were incurred, this amount 
is accordingly embraced in the estimate already furnished. 

Road from Detroit to Saganaw, Michigan.—Contracts 
have been entered into for the construction of this road 
as far as the fifty-seventh mile from Detroit, including 
the erection of bridges over the Thread and the Flint 
rivers, the former on the fifty-eighth, and the latter on 
the’sixticth mile. An estimate for the continuation of 
this road has been submitted. 

Road from Detroit to the mouth of Grand River.—The 
commissioners appointed under the act of Congress of 
the 4th July last, in reference to this Toad, are now en- 

aged in making its location, 
Road from Detroit. to Fort Gratiot, Michigan.—The lo- 
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poning those for the commencement of others which are | referred to this Department, is that suggested by your 
provided ‘for by law. Thus circumstanced, it is due to} immediate predecessor, in his report upon this subject to 
that patt of the public interest, entrusted to the care of jsthe House of Representatives, of the 13th January, 1831, ~ 
this Department, that I should now earnestly recommend | to which I beg leave to refer you. 

for your consideration a measure which has been so fre- All of whichis respectfully submitted. 

quently urged by your predecessors upon: the favorable C. GRATIOT, Brig. Gen. 

notice of Congress. The increase which is proposed as Chief Engineer. 
being equal to subserve the wants of the service, and toj a 

ensure an efficient and beneficial discharge of the duties The Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE FIN ANCES. 


sd 


In obedience to the directions of the & Act supplementary to the act to establish the Treasury Department,” 
the Secretary ofthe ‘Treasury respectfully submits the following Report: ; 


I. OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES. 


The receipts into the Treasury, from all sources, during the year 1830, were = - 134,844,116 51 
The expenditures for the same year, including payments on account of the public debt, were, 24,585,281 55 
The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1831, was -= - - 6,014,539 75 
‘The receipts from all sources, during the, year 1831, were, ~ - ~- 28,526,820 82 
Viz. ` ‘ 
Customs, - = - - - - - č = $24,224,441 77. 
Lands, - ~ -> - - - -~ - 3,210,815 48 
Dividends on Bank Stock, - - - - - - 490,000 00. 
Incidental Receipts, - - - - - - - 152,314 04 
First and second instalment under the Convention with Denmark, - 449,249 53 
Making, with the balance, an aggregate of - - - - - - $34,541,360 57 
The Expenditures for the same year were, - - - - - - 30,038,446 12 
Vis. 
Civil List, Foreign Intercourse, and Miscellaneous, - - - $3,064,646 10 
Military Service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian affairs, pensions, arm- 
ing the militia, and internal improvements, - ~- - 6,943,238 73 
Naval Service, including the gradual improvement of the Navy, - 8,856,183 07 
Public Debt, - - - -- - - - 16,174,878 22 
Leaving a balance inthe Treasury on the 1st of January, 1832, of - - - $4,502,914 45 
"rhe Receipts into the Treasury, during the first three quarters of the present year, . d 
are estimated at - - = ~ - - $23,918,659 51 
Viz. 
Customs, - - - ~ ~- - $21,730,717 99 
Lands, - - - - - - 1,610,180 18 
Bank Dividends, - ~ - - - 490,000 00 
Incidental Receipts, - - - - 67,811 34 
The receipts for the fourth quarter, including the third instalment of the Danish i 
Indemnity, are estimated at - - - - - $7,834,000 00 
Making the total estimated receipts of the year, - - = - - 431,752,659 51 
And, with the balance on the 1st of January, 1832, forming an aggregate of - - $36,255,573 96 
The expenditures for the first three quarters of the present year are estimated at $23,868,691 81 
Viz. 
Civil List, Foreign Intercourse, and Miscellaneous, - $3,663,955 42 


Military Service, including Fortifications, Ordnance, Indian Af 
fairs, Pensions, Arming the Militia, and Internal Improve- 


ments, - - - - - 5,655,280 52 
Naval Service, including the gradual improvement of the Navy, 3,213,597 98 
Public Debt, - - - - - 11,335,857 "89 


The expenditures for the fourth quarter, including $6,744,199 57 on account 
of the public debt, are estimated, on data furnished by the respective De- 


partments, at ~- - - - - - - $10,742,774 22 
Making the total estimated expenditures of the year, - = = $34,611,466 03 
And leaying.in the Treasury on the Ist of January, 1833, an estimated balance, including the 

Danish Indemnity, of ~ - = = - = - - $1,644,107 93 


ae balance, however, includes the funds estimated at $1,400,000, heretofore reported by this Department as 
not effective. 3 


The appropriations remaining unsatisfied at the close of the year are estimated at $6,308,421 25; but, of this: 
amount, it is estimated by the proper Departments— 
~ Ver IX. —E 
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1. ‘That the sum of $5,475,202 26 only will be required for the objects for which they were appropriated. 
_ 2. That the sum of $652,198 27 will not be required, and may, therefore, be considered as an excess of appro- 
priation,. and is proposed to be applied, without being re-appropriated, in aid of. the service of the year 1833, as 
will more fully appear when the estimates of the appropriations for that year are presented. 

3. That the sum of $191,020 72 will be carried to the surplus fund, either because the objects for which. it 


Me appropriated are completed, or because these moneys will not be required for, or can no longer be applied 
to them. 


* 


Ii. OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


. The disbursements on account of the public debt during the year 1832, will amount, as has been 
already shown, to - - - ~ - - - = 
OF which there will have been applied to the payment of principal, - $17,302,410 82 
And to interest, - = - - - - 777,646 64 
OF this sum, all over the annual appropriation of ten millions of dollars will have been applied, with the President’s 
sanction, under the discretionary authority granted by the act of the 24th of April, 1830. 
The stocks which will have been redeemed, by the application of this sum, during the year, are as follows: 
The residue of the four and a half per cent. stock, issued under the act of the 24th of May, 1824, 


$18,080,057 46 


being the last of the stock, issued for the purchase of Florida, - - = $1,739,524 01 
The whole of the three per cent. stock, issued under the act of the 4th of August, 1790, being the 

last of the funded debt of the revolution - - - - - - 15,296,705 76 
One half the exchanged four anda half per cent. stock, issued under the act of 26th May, 1824, 2,227,363 97 


And the whole of the exchanged five per cent. stock, issued under the act of 30th April, 1822, 56,704 77 
Which two last mentioned stocks are parts of the debt arising out oi the late war. 
Also certain portions of the old registered debt, which have been presented for payment, being 
part of the unfunded debt of the revolution, ~ ~ - - re a 237 84 
The whole of the public debt, which, by the terms of the several loans, the United Ssates have a right to redeem 
up to the 1st of January next, will have been then paid off: making the entire sum of about fifty-eight millions of 
dollars, applied to the debt since the 4th of March, 1829. 


On the Ist of January next, the public debt will be reduced to - - - - $7,001,698 83 
Viz. 
1. The funded debt amounts to -= - - = - $6,962,660 28 


Consisting of the five per cents, issued under the act of the 3d of 

March, 1821, and redeemable after the 1st of January 1835, $4,735,296 30 
And the residue of the exchanged four and a half per cents. 

issued under the act of the 26th of May, 1824, and redeema- 

bleafter the 34st of December, 1833, - - - 2,227,363 98 


2. The unfunded debt amounting to - - - - - £39,038 55 


Consisting of the registered debt, being claims registered prior 
to the year 1798, for services and supplies during the Revolu- 


tionary War, = - - - - ~ — $27,602 46 
Treasury notes, issued during the late war, - - — 7,116 00 
And Mississippi Stocks — - - ~ - - 4,520 09 


These three last sums, composing the unfunded debt, are payable on the presentation of the certificates. 

After the Ist of January next, no part of the public debt, except the remaining fragments of the untunded debt, 
of which only small portions are occasionally presented, will be redeemable before the following year: and, though 
there will be in the Treasury, during the year, ample means to discharge the whole debt, they can be applied only 
to the purchase of stock at the market price. It is now manifest, that, if the Bank shares had been sold, and the 
proceeds applied to this object, the entire debt might, in this manner, have been extinguished within the present 
year. But it is, nevertheless, pleasing to reflect, that, after the present year, it may be considered as only a nomi- 
nal debt; as the Bank shares, which have been actually paid for within the last four years, by the redemption of the 
stock subscribed for them, are greater in value than the whole amount of that debt: and the debt itself ceases to 
be a burthen, inasmuch as the dividends derived from the Bank shares yield more to the Treasury than will be re- 
quired to pay the interest. The debt may, therefore, be considered as substantially extinguished after the first of 
January next; which is earlier than was looked for under the most prosperous anil economical administration of our 
affairs that could have been anticipated. 1t will, nevertheless, be gratifying to the national pride, that every thing 
having cven the appearance of debt should cease; and measures will therefore be adopted to invite the early pre- 
sentation of all the outstanding stocks, that they may be paid off as fast as the means are received, and the evidences 
of the public debt finally cancelled. It will be a proud day for the American people, when, to all these honorable 
characteristics, which have rendered their career some morable among nations, they shall add the rare happiness 
of being a nation without debt. 


WL. OF THE ESTIMATES OF THE PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR 1833. 


The statement already presented, shows that the receipts from Customs, during the present year, will exceed the 
estimate submitted at the last session of Congress. It is true that duties toa considerable amount received in this 
year, will hereafter be returned under the 18th section of the act of the 14th of July last, for altering the duties on 
imports. But, as those duties are not to be returned until after the 3d of March next, and as in the mean time they 
will be available means in the Treasury, they will be so treated, and the probable amount of them will be deducted 
trom the estimated amount of the duties receivable in 1833. ; 

. Notwithstanding the unusually large importations in 1831, those of 1832 have also been large—being estimated, 
for the year ending on the 30th of September last, at 100,652,677 in value. The exports have somewhat ex- 
seeded those during the same period in 1831—being estimated at $87,037,943 in value ; of which $63,074,815 were 
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of domestic, and $23,963,128 of foreign articles. These results are not only satisfactory in reference to their con- 
nexion with the finances, but as indicating a prosperous condition of commerce. i us 

The duties which accrued during the first three quarters of the present year are estimated at $24,505,000, and 
those for the fomth quarter at $4,891,000. Though the proceeds of these duties will form a considerable portion 
of the receipts info the Treasury from customs during the year 1833, yet it is to be observed, that, as the terms of 
credit will be much shortened on importations subsequent to the 3d March next, a “greater portion of the duties 
accruing within the year will be received in that year than heretofore. At the sume time, the bonds given on previ- 
ous importations, at the present terms of credit, will continue to fall due as before ; and the combined operation of 
these two causes will increase the proportion which the actual receipts within the year will bear to the accruing du- 
ties, relatively both to past and future years. ; E ; 

From data in possession of the Department, it is estimated that the duties which will be returned out of the re- 
venue of 1833, after the 3d of March next, upon merchandise deposited under the 18th section of the act of the 14th 
of July last, may be estimated at $2,500,000. Though these data are necessarily in a great degree conjectural, 
they are sufficient for the preserit purpose in the present estimate. It is proper to be remarked, however, that if.a 
broader operation be given by Congress to the provisions of that section than it has received at the Department, the 
amount will be proportionably increased. f ; 

A considerable reduction, estimated at not less than two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, from the amount re- 
ceivable from customs in the present year, has also resulted from the refunding of duties heretofore collected, and 
perhaps an equal amount from the cancelling of bonds, falling due on rail-road iron, agreeably to the act of the last 
session. But as this has consisted in part of the drawback of duties taken in previous years, the amount forais no 
criterion for the future. 

It has been shown that the actuat receipts from public lands during the present year will fall much short of the 
estimate presented at the last session. The sales were necessarily affected by the extensive measures adopted in 
the Western and Northwestern country to expel the recent Indian incursions. Owing, also, to the want of the re- 
turns of surveys and plats, which the Surveyors General found themselves unable to supply, lands expected to have 
been sold were not brought into market. It is believed, however, that the receipts from. this source will be some- 
what larger next year, 

According to the best judgment the Department is able to form on the subject, the receipts into the Treasury 


from all sources, during the year 1883, may be estimated at ~ - - - - $24,000,000 00 
Viz. eg a 
Customs, -. ~ - - - - - - - $21,000,000 
Public Lands, - ~ - - ~ - - - 2,500,090 
Bank dividends, and incidental and miscellaneous receipts, of all other kinds, - 500,000. 
The expenditures for the year 1833, for all objects other than the reimbursement of the Public 
Debt, are estimated at - - ~- - - - - - — 17,638,577 35 
Viz. 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, - - - - 3,045,361 70 
Military service, including fortifications, ordnance, Indian affairs, pensions, arming the 
militia, and internal improvements, - - - = - 6,878,790 -09 
Revolutionary pension, under the act of the 7th of June, 1832, including arrearages 7 
from the 4th of March, 1831, in cases in which payment has not been made, 4,000,000 00 
Naval service, = - = - - - - - 3,577,429 38 
Interest on the Public Debt, = - - - - ~- - 336,996 18 


During the year 1833, however, the moneys which haye been received in the Treasury from Den- 
mark, with'n the two last and present years, for the payment of the indemnities due to American 


citizens under the Convention, will be payable, estimated at - - - - 694,000.00 
Which, added to the expenditures, will make the aggregate charge upon the Treasury for the year, 
exclusive of reimbursement of the Public Debt, - - = - - -= 18,332,577 35 


Qa 


In the year 1833, the first instalment payable under the Convention with France, for indemnities to American citi- 
zens, will also be received into the Treasury, though it will form no part of the disposable means, . 

‘Faking an average of the importations for the last six years ss a probable criterion of the ordinary impoertations for 
some years to come, the revenue from customs, at the rates of duty payable after the Sd March next, may be estimated 
at eighteen millions.annually. The public lands, bank dividends, and other incidental receipts may be estimated at 
three millions—making an aggregate revenue of about twenty-one millions a year. In the Jast annual report on the 
state of the finances, the probable expenses for all objects other than the public debt, were estimated at fifteen mil- 
lions. This is still believed to be a fair estimate; and, if so, there will be an annual surplus of six millions of dollars, 

Still firmly convinced of the truth of the reasons then presented for a reduction of the revenue to the wants of the 
Government, Lam again urged by a sense of duty to suggest that a further reduction of six millions of dollars be mace, 
to take effect after the year 1833. Whether that shall consist altogether of a diminution of the sluties on imports, or 
partly of a relinquishment of the public lands as a source of revenue, as then suggested, it willbe for the wisdom of 
Congress to determine. 

Without adverting, in unnecessary details, to the considerations in favor of lessening the existing duties, which 1 
had the honor to present, as weil in the last annual report, as in that called for by special resolutions of the House 
of Representatives, 1 deem it proper to observe, that in my own mind these considerations have lost none of their 
force, but have derived new weight from subsequent reflection. ' 

The purity and simplicity of the institutions under whieh it has pleased Providence to make ts a greatand prosper- 
ous nation; the few objects—and those of a general nature—to which the powers of the Federal Government can 
be appropriately applied; and the great diversity of interests, whieh, from their local and geographical position, 
prevail in the several States composing the Union, imperiously require that the amount of the public expenditure 
should be regulated by a pradent economy, and that no greater amount of revenue should be collected from the 
people than imiy be necessary fur such a scale of expenditure. 


86 


ae 
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., Che main purpose of taxation by. the General Govern- 
ment, according to the spirit of the constitution, undoubt- 
edly is to. pay the debts. and to. provide for the common 
defence and general welfare of the Union, by the.means 
confided to Congress. It is freely. admitted that this pow- 
er may and ought to be directly exerted to counteract fo 
reign legislation injurious to our own. enterprise, and in- 
cidentally to protect our own. industry, more especially 
those branches ‘ necessary to preserve within ourselves 
the means of national defence and independence.” And, 
although the exercise of the power: in. either case must 
necessarily depend. upon the cause. which may call it 
forth, the powers of taxation imposing large and perma- 
nent burthens for the encouragement of particular classes 
cannot be exercised—and by slender majorities—consist- 
ently with a proper regard to the equal rights of all: and 
it is not.to.be concealed that a permanent system of high 
protecting duties directly tends to build up favored classes 
ultimately prejudicial to the safety of the. State. 

Deeply impressed with these reflections, which are 
now rendered more urgent, by the reduced and limited 
demands of the public. service, J had the honor, at the 


last session of Congress, to recommend a reduction of the: 


duties to the revenue standard. The force of these and 
similar considerations, and of that. recommendation, may 
be supposed to have received, at that time, the sanction 
of: Congress, and to have formed a motive of the act of 
the 14th of July last; notwithstanding it was not then 
deemed practicable fully to adopt the recommendation of 
the Department. By that act, however, besides the posi- 
tive reduction both in the rate and in the amount of duty, 
the expediency of adapting the revenue to the expendi- 
ture, and of equalizing the public burthens, was, toa 
great extent, acknowledged, and the oppressive system 
of minimums was, for the most part, abolished. By that 
act also, those articles principally necessary for the main- 
| tenance and clothing of the laborers of the South and 
Southwest were, to a-certain degree, relieved; and, both 
by its direct enactments,and as incident to its main scope, 
it encouraged an increased consumption of such articles 
as depended for their fabrication upon the raw materials 
and productions of the South. ‘To extend and improve 
the demand for those productions, by substituting, as far 
as practicable in general use, cotton fabrics, for those 
made of materials from other countries, was not an unim- 
portant object of the bill presented from this Department. 
In the reduction then recommended, the necessity of 
adapting the proposed changes to the safety of existing 
establishments, raised up under the auspices of past le- 
fislation, and deeply involving the interests of large por- 
tions of the Union, .was distinctly. recognised; and it is 
atill deemed to be not-less imperious, in the further chan- 
_ ges which maybe considered expedient. Such necessity, 
f Ro wexsta cies rallier froma just_and -prudent regard to 
“othe rightsand: interests of the whole community, than 
from any, absolute: pledge of ‘the national faith, uncon- 
< trolled. by circumstances.. | The principlestof our republi- 
_ gairinstilutionsdiscountenance any system of legislation 
‘notin-the nature of a compact, independent of the popu- 
lar.will,. tending to defeat the action of the constituent 
cupon.the representative, and to exclude the operation of 
¿changes in, the condition of public affairs, or in public opi- 
‘nion, upon the national councils, In this, as in all other 
Anstances, the causes which call for the legislative uction 
~ Mmust-determine its duration; and that legislation, espe- 
„cially, which confers favors upon part-cular classes, has 
no-other claim to permanence than its tendency to ad- 
„Nance the: interest and. prosperity of the whole. 
.To-aid American enterprise in every branch of labor, 
andy by- seasonable encouragement, to foster and pre- 
“serve. within ourselves the means of national defence and 
independence, led: to the protective system in the infan- 
“ey of the Government. To counteract the policy and 


rivalry of foreign nations, and to prevent their prejudi. 
cial influence upon American industry; to indemnify 
the latter against the superior skill, and capital, and 
cheapness of labor in older and more experienced couna 
tries, and ta succor American capital, which the events 
of the late. war had devoted to mantifacturing employ- 
ments, recommended an occasional extension of that po- 
licy which. has been liberally enjoyed by the manufactu- 
ring classes: since the act of the 4th of July, 1789. In 
the course of that time, however, the capital and resour- 
ces.of the country have augmented in a ratio beyond the 
expectations and hopes of the most sanguine. American 
enterprise and ingenuity are, everywhere, proverbially 
the objects of admiration, and in many branches main- 
tain, without extraordinary aid, a successful competition 
with those of other rations, By the abundance, of pro- 
visions in the United states, and the surprising increase 
of population, the wide-spread facilities of water-pow. 
er, the improvements as well in personal skill as’ in wa- 
chinery. of all. kinds, and the general advancement and 
diffusion of all the lights of arts and science, and the re- 
duction of duty both on the raw material and other arti- 
cles of consumption, the cost of labor and production 
have not only been lessened, but in a great measure 
equalized; and, in this view of the subject, it is not per- 
ceived that there can now exist the same necessity for 
high protecting duties as that which was consulted in our 
past legislation.. To perpetuate a system of encourage- 
ment, growing out of a different state of things, would 
be to confer advantages upon the manufacturing which 
ere not enjoyed by any other branch of labor in the Unit- 
ed States, and to convert the favor and bounty of the 
Government into permanent obligations of right—acqair. 
ing strength in proportion to their continuance. 

lt will be conceded that when the fair rate of profit 
attendant upon the sagacious employment of capital in 
the United States, is satisfactorily ascertained, it may be 
wise so far to protect any important branch against the 
injurious effects of foreign rivalry, as may be necessary to 
preserve for it the same rate of profit as is enjoyed by 
others. If, however, by protective legislation, or other- 
wise, the proprietor of an actual capital shall be enabled 
to employ it in manufactures as advantageously and pro- 
fitably as in any other branch of labor, al} things consi- 
dered, he could not reasonably demand more, ‘The rate 
of protection which should enable manufactaring labor, 
conducted upon borrowed capital, to indemnify the 
lender, and, in addition, |to realize theJregular rate of pro- 
fit for itself, would not merely confer undue favor upon 
the manufacturer, at the expense of every other employ- 
ment, but bring the influence of the capitalist in direct 
conflict with the general mass of the people. it might 
even be apprehended that by such means there would 
be an accumulation of power in the hands cf particular 
classes, strong enough to control the Government itself. 
If these observations are entitled to respect, litle doubt 
is entertained that in a tariff framed on proper principles, 
the reduction of six millions, now recommended, may for 
the most part be made upon those commonly denomi- 
nated protected artictes, without prejudice to the rea- 
sonable claims of existing establishments. . 

By the act of the 14th of July last, the anomaly in the 
tariff of the United States, by which heavy and burthen- 
some duties were imposed upon the raw materials, and 
especially upon the article of wool, was continued; and 
the necessity was thereby created of retaining upon the 
manufactured article a higher degree of protection than 
would otherwise have been necessary. An adherence to 


Ahis anomaly, instead of equalizing the burthens of the 


people, augments that of the consumer by increasing-the 
number of favored classes. Proper attention to the Fari 
lity and cheapness of producing, and the amount actually 
produced, of the raw material in the United States, and 
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an examination of the information collected by this De- 

_ partment, and transmitted to the House of Representatives 
at their last session, will show, that, in the extension of 
manufactures, and in the augmentation of a sure market, 
the producer of the raw material has long since been ina! 
condition to dispense with a great portion of the ‘protec- 
tion heretofore affurded, By the same information it will, 
appear, that, by relieving the manufacturer feom the bur- 
then of the high duty upon the raw material, the existing 
duties may be very materially reduced and gradually re- 
moved, consistently with a just regard to the interests 
which have so long enjoyea the advantages of the pro- 
tective system. -~ 

By these considerations, and the proud and gratifying 
fact that there no longer exists any public debt requiring 
the present amount of revenue after the ensuing year, the 
question is submitted to the Legislature, whether they 
will continue to raise from the people of the United 
States six millions of dollars annually, beyond any demand 
for the public service; that favors, which have been so 
long enjoyed, and which may soon be dispensed with, 
without detyment to the national safety or independence, 
may be indefinitely continued. - 

The undersigned is duly sensible that the decision of 
this question belongs properly to Congress. The duty, 
however, enjoined on him by the laws, to digest and pre- 
pare plans for the improvement and management of the 
revenue, and for the support of public credit, not less 
than the deep solicitude he feels for the safety of our 
common country, have urged him to present it, with his 
own reficctions, for the consideration of the Legislature, 

In the decision of this question, the present crisis in 
the United States, pregnant with the deepest interest, 
must have its weight—an interest arising nat so much 
from an apprehension of weakness in the laws, or of ins- 
bility to execute them, as from a universal conviction, 
throughout a large portion of the Union, of the necessity 
of a change, and of the propriety of paying a reasonable 
deference to that opinion. ‘Eke harmony and brotherly 
affection of the citizens of d:fferent parts of this great Re- 
public, if not the preservation of the Union itsclf, appeal 
to the patriot and statesman for the exercise of their high- 
est qualities, inregulating the burthens of the people 
consistently with the equal rights of all, and in rendering 
the laws not Jess free and equal than the institutions 
under which they are enacted. The occasion invokes the 
spirit of liberal concession and compromise which laid the 
foundations of our inestimable Union; and, on such an 
cecasion, patriotism requires that no one interest should 
exact more than may be consistent with the welfare of 
the whole, 

Such an appeal comes wiih force to all, but, in an es- 
sential manner, may be made to those who haye so tong 
reaped the advantages of those burthens, from which 
their brethren throughout the Union, after having sub- 
mitted to them, while the public obligations and the na- 
tional defence and independence required it, now ask to 
be relieved, 

It this appcel do not find a response in a wise and p a- 
triotic moderation, there will be no efficacy in the mora? 
force on which the republican institutions of the Union 
repose, 

The sleepless solicitude of the Father of his country 
has multiplied lessons of patriotic duty; but none of great 
er emphasis and pertinence in the present crisis, than in 
his admonition that “ it is indispensable, on all occasions, 
to unite with a steady. and firm adherence to constitutional 
acts of government, the fullest evidence of a disposition, 
as far as may be practicable, to consult the wishes of every 
part of the community, and to lay the foundations of the 
public administration in the affections of the people.” 

The operation of the 18th section of the act of the 
14th of July kst, according to the construction giyen 


to it at the Treasury, being, in some respects, different 
from that which the merchants concerned consider im- 
portant to their interests, it is deemed proper to bring 
the subject before the attention of Congress, that, if 
owing to any defect in the law, or any error in the con- 
struction, the intentions of the Legislature have not been 
carried into effect, the necessary remedy may be applied. 

By that section the several articles enunierated in the 
act, Whether imported before or after the passing thereof, 
were authorized to be put into custum-house stores; and 
snch as remained under the control of the proper officer 
ef the customs on the 3d of March next, were subjected to 
no higher duties than if imported after that day; and the 
duties cr any part thereof which may have been paid on 
such articles were to be refunded to the person importing 
and depositing the same: and the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury was authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as might be necessary to carry the section into effect. 

In executing the section, the fullest disposition was 
felt to consult the interest and convenience of the mer- 
chants; but it’ was perceived that an unlimited construc: 
tion of its terms was calculated not merely to conflict 
with the several members of the same section, and with 
other sections of the act, but to disturb the financial ar- 
rangementsof the Government, and postpone the payment 
of the public debt. ' ee 

{n the lastannual report from this Department, as well 
as in that prepared by direction of the House of Repré. 
sentatives and accompanying the bill which formed the 
chief basis of the act of the 14th of July, it was stated 
that the existing obligations of the Government, not less 
than the interests of the community, forbade a reduction 
of the present duties earlier than the 3d of March, 1833; 
aud by the 2d section of the act this recommendation 
was distinctly recognised and adopted. 

Without some limitation, therefore, as to the retrospec« 
tive operation of the 18th section, the object of the 2d 
section would not only have been defeated, but the act 
itself would in fact have been rendered operative in all 
past time, so far as concerned any goods in the original 
packages, no matter when imported; and. the owners, 
whether importers or retailers, in all parts of the country, 
would have had a right to deposit them in the custom- 
house stores, and claim a refunding of the duties, 

By one of the provisions of the 18th section, the autho- 
rity to refund duties which had been paid on articles de- 
posited is expressly confined to the persons importing 
and depositing the same,” thus treating the importer 
and depositor as identical, And as it is not reasonable 
tosuppose that the right to deposit was greater than 
that to claim a refunding of the duties, the words ** im- 
porter or owner” in other parts of the section were treat- 
vel as synonymous. These terms, moreover, throughout 
the revenue laws refer to importation, and are intended 
to signify the person importing, whether the actual pro- 
prictor, the agent, or the consignee. H is obvious, also, 
that by this construction the terms importer or owner 
notonly receive their usual revenue meaning, but are 
reconciled with those of importer and depositor; which 
could not be, if the conjunction were to receive a dis- 
junctive interpretation. lt was, therefore, held that 
goods could be deposited only by the importer. 

As the act contained ño appropriation for drawing mo- 
ney out of the Treasury for repaying the duties authoriz- 
ed to be refunded, the Department was fully warranted 
in interpreting the 18:h section as applying to those du- 
ties only which may have been paid to the collector af- 
ter the pagsing of the act, and, consequently, in limiting 
whe right of deposit to the goods on which those duties 
accrued. But, from a desire to give the section as liberal 
a construction as was consistent with all the other objects 
of the act, it was allowed to apply to the whole of any 
impertation’“on which any part of the duties remained 
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unpaid at the date of the law. And, fo make this con- 
struction operate as equally aud favorably among the im- 
porters generally, as might be, it was allowed to inchidé 
those goods also upon which the duties had been paid in 
- cash, provided, that by the terms of credit allowed by 
law, fresh duties on any part of them would not have 
been payable until after the date of the Jaw. It is not 
believed, however, that any construction of the section 
which will not admit of the deposit of goods when in 
original packages, whether in the hands of the importer 


or of any other person, and no matter when imported, 


will be satisfactory to the owners of such goods as may 
be imported at a lower rate of duty after the Sd of March. 
But if it be the intention of Congress so to extend the 
operation of the section, it is respectfully suggested, that 
as it will, in that case, necessarily embrace goods upon 
which the duties must have been accounted for and paid 
over to the Treasury, an appropriation bé made for re- 
paying the amount of such duties out of the Treasury. 

With a view to obtain reasonable certainty in the finan- 
cial operations of the Government, and at the sugges- 
tion of the collectors “as to the time necessary for the 
duties to be performed by them in executing the 18th 
section, a regulation was adopted, fixing the time to 
which goods might be deposited, at the Ist of January 
next. It is, however, the intention of the Department 
to extend the time, if it be found that the duties of the 
collectors will admit of it. 

The alteration in many of the rates of duty, and the re- 
peal of others, which have been effected by late acts of 
Congress, seem to require some corresponding modifica- 
tions of the provisions heretofore made for ascertaining 
and securing the duties. But, as these details might be 
better brought to the attention of Congress in a separate 
communication, if such be its pleasure, that course will 
be adopted. 

“In the exposition of the public debt, presented in this 
report, it has been assumed that the three per cents. 
advertised for reimbursement on the 1st of October last, 
have been actually paid, because the Treasury has pro- 
vided ample funds at the different loan offices for that 
purpose, which, upon the presentation of the certifi- 
cates, should have been applied to their payment. It 
has recently been understood, however, that, on the 18ih 
of July last, the Bank of the United States, on the 
ground, as stated in the letter of instructions, that the 
spread of the cholera might occasion great embarrass. 
ment and distress in the community, deemed it expedient 
for the Bank to keep itself in an attitude to afford relief, 
should its interposition be necessary, and also to mitigate 
the pressure which the reimbursement of the three per 
cent, stock held by foreigners might produce in October,” 
and despatched an agent to London to make an arrange- 
mejit with the house of Baring, Brothers, & Co. for the post- 
ponement of three millions, for which they were the agents 
of that house, and also for two millions in addition. 

tt had not, at that time, been decided by the Govern. 
ment at what period the whole of the three per cents. 
should be paid; and the agent of the Bank was autho- 
rized to make an arrangement for a postponement for 
six, nine, or twelve months after that period, the Bank 
agreeing to pay the interest in the mean time. 

Under this general authority, the agent concluded, on 
the 22d of August, 1832, a contract with Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers, & Co. to buy up the three per cent. stocks on the 
best terms at which they can be obtained both in London 
and Holland; the cost thereof to be placed to the debit 
of the Bank, and the certificates of the stock so pur 
chased to remain with Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & Co. 
Tt was also stipulated, that, if the amount of steck so 
purchased, and of that retained by the holders, should, to- 
gether, be less than five millions of dollars, Messrs. Ba- 
ring, Brothers, & Co, should make up the deficicncy in 
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Bank should find it desirable to draw for it or 

of it: the whole advance to be reimbursed by 
ink in October, 1833. Pursuant to this contract, 
purchases of the three per cent.stocks were actually made 


‘on account of the Bank to the amount of $1,474,827 33. 


- Tt is also understood that the Bank, by aletter from 
its President to Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & Co., dated 
15th October, 1832, disavowed so much of the arrange- 
ment made by its agent as related to the purchase of the 
stock, cn the ground of that provision in the charter 
which declares that‘ the Bank shall not be at liberty to 
purchase any public debt whatever.” In lieu of the sti- 
pulation in the contract in regard to the amount pur- 
chased, it was in the same letter proposed that the certi- 
ficates should be transmitted without delay, that the 
Bank might receive payment for the owners, without 
which it would not be in actual {possession of the funds; 
and that the stock being thus reimbursed to ihe stock- 
holders,the amount should be passed to their credit on the 
books of the Bank, and they continue to receive an inter. 
est of 3 per cent. payable quarterly, until Ist Oct. 1833, 

It is supposed to be optional with Messrs. Baring, 
Brothers, & Co., and with the stockholders who have 
stipulated for a postponement of payment, to consent to 
the change proposed by the letter of the President of the 
Bank of the 15th October, or to insist upon the performs 
ance of the original arrangement; and should they pur- 
sue the latter course, the certificates cannot be finally 
surrendered before October, 1833. However this may 
be, and notwithstanding the Bank has disavowed the au- 
thority of the agent to purchase, it is certain that a de- 
lay for a considerable period of time has been and must 
yet be occasioned in the surrender of the certificates of 
stock toa large amount, and it is not perceived that there 
is any sufficient justification in the grounds ot the trans- 
action as assumed by the Bank for an arrangement in any 
form, by which so large an amount of the publicfunds 
should be retained by the Bank at the tisk of the Govern. 
ment, aftcr it had directed their application to the pay- 
ment of the public creditor. 

It is apparent, however, that the apprehensions arising 
out of the arrangements, as it is understood to have been 
concluded by the agent of the Bank, and of the conse- 
quences to which it might lead, more especially should 
the parties in Europe insist upon its fulfilment, not less 
than the great amount of the Bank’s transactions, espe- 
cially in its Western branches, together with other matters 
connected with its dealings, which have occupied the at- 
tention of one branch of the Legislature since the last an- 
nual report from this Department, have tended to dis- 
turb the public confidence in the management of the 
institution; and these, taken in connexion with the ne- 
cessary arrangements in anticipation of finally closing its 
business, have suggested an inquiry into the security of 
the Bank as the depository of the public funds. 

The obligation of the Government, however, incurred 
by the notice for the payment of the public debt in Octo- 
ber and January at the several loan offices, rendered any 
change in this respect inexpedient—at least without such 
an examination into the actual condition of the Bank, as 
justice to the institution, not less than to the community 
at large, required. Such an examination as this Depart- 
ment is authorized by the charter to make, has been di- 
rected; and it is submitted to the wisdom of Congress to 
decide whether it shall be extended further. 

The act of the 10th of May, 1800, which directs the 
annual report from the Secretary of the Treasury, would 
seem also to require thathe should, in that communica- 
tion, give information to Congress- of any matters, either 
existing or apprehended, which seriously concern the 
collection of the revenue. And, in the discharge of that 
duty, itis his painfal task to advert to the measures now in 
agitation in the State of South Carolina, altegether to 
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prevent, at an early day, the execution of the present 
revenue laws within that State. 


During the same period that expenditure. has been 
supplied by an aggregate amount of revenue'from various, 


Such steps.as are authorized and required by law have sources, but chiefly from the customs, of $157, 690,000,. 
already been taken to the due collection of the revenue. | in addition toian unexpended balance in the Treasury at 
But, if. the extraordinary measures which have been| the commencement of that term, of 6,358,686. dollars, 
commenced by those exercising the authority of that | about one-sixth of which, consisting of the paper of broken 
State should be carried out, to the extent which unhap-j banks, and similar funds, has remained unavailable in the 
nily there seems too much reason to apprehend, it is clear | Treasury. A 
that all the aids which the existing laws afford will be in-| Deducting from these receipts and expenditures the 
adequate to that object. Until, however, those measures | amount received and paid out on account of claims of 
shall be further matured, and more distinctly and officially | our citizens against foreign Governments, of which the 
known to the Executive, it. is deemed proper to abstain | Treasury was merely the channel of receipt and payment, 
from more specific reference to the subject in this report: | there will result an annual average of twenty-siæ millions 
though ils great importance, and the deep solicitude | of dollars of annual income, and an annual average ex- 
which it has excited, have already directed the attention | penditure absorbing this amount, together with the ba- 
of the Department to the remedies which that contingen-{ lance in the Treasury at the end of 1826, amounting to 
cy may require. nearly twenty-seven millions of dollars a year, 

The notice of Congress is respectfully invited to the| During the same period 80,178,000. dollars of public 
accompanying report from the Commissioner of the Ge- | debt was paid off, leaving an ‘average annual amount of 
neral Land Office, showing the transactions in that branch | expenditure for all other purposes, of something less 
of the public service during the present year, and exhib- | than thirteen millions five hundred thousand. dollars. 
iting both, its present condition-and the means deemed These amounts arc. stated in round numbers, as they 
necessary by that officer for its proper and successful | are sufficiently accurate forall the purposes of this report, 
administration, and present the views of the committee, unembarrassed 

All which is respectfully submitted. with minute detail, in a minute, perspicuous manner. 
LOUIS M’LANE, In the gross sum upon which this average annual ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, penditure is calculated were included the payment. for 
Treasuny DEPARTMENT, Dee. 5, 1832 à the settlement of the claims of Massachusetts, Virginia, and 
; À Ra me ‘ South Carolina, the large expenditure consequent on the 
emigration of the Indian tribes, and the extinguishment: 
of Indian tithes, all made during the last three years. 


In raz House or Represenratrves, Friday, Dec. 28, 1852. 


Mr. VERPLANCK, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, made the following report, in reference to the 
bill to reduce and otherwise alter the duties on imports: 


The Committee of Ways and Means, in obedience to! 
the order of the House, have had under consideration go | 
much of the Message of the President of the United! 
States, referred to them, as relates to ‘such further reduc. | 
tion in the revenue as may not be required for objects of | 


Making allowance for these extraordinary expenses, the 
| income necessary for the ordinary operation of Govern- 
iment, providing liberally for an efficient civil, military, 
and naval service, need not amount to more than thirteen 
millions of dollars annually, including the Pension sys- 
tem of former years. This calculation, deduced by the 
committee from the Treasurer’s accounts from 1827 to 
1832 inclusive, corresponds in its result very nearly with 
one farnished by the Treasury Department, founded on 


general welfare and public defence, authorized by the | somewhat different data, by which the average expendi- 


constitution,” and now submit the following report; 

The whole of the debt of the nation remaining unpaid 
atthe expiration of the present year, amounts only to 
seven millions sixteen thousand dollars, a sum less than 
the market value of the stock of the Bank of the United 
States owned by Government. The application of this 
fund alone, (independently of the other stocks in incor- 
porated companies subscribed, for and held by Govern. 
ment, and amounting at its original or par value to the fur- 
ther sum of $1,880,000) may make the commencement of 
the next year the epoch of that “happy and memorable 
event,” onthe near approach of which the President has 
justly congratulated Congress and his fellow-citizens~ 
“the extinction of the public debt ofa great and free 
nation.” The time and the occasion, whilst they are fitted 
to awaken the noblest feelings of the patriot, and to give 
confidence and ardor to the principles and hopes of 
every friend of republican institutions, call also upon us 
with equal force to discharge those weighty and honor- 
able and practical duties to which we have been cordially 
invited by our Chief Magistrate—the removal of those 
financial “f burthens which may be found to fall unequally 
upon any,” and the reduction of the revenue to such a 
limit as ‘¢ shall be consistent with the simplicity of an eco- 
nomical Government, and necessary to an efficient public 
service,” 

The examination of the general accounts of the receipts 
and expenditures of the United States for the last six years 
presents the following results: The aggregate expendi- 
ture for the six years ending with the Slst December, 


ture of six years, from 1826 to 1831 inclusive, for all or- 
' dinary and fixed expenses, together with those of a less 
permanent character, but growing out of the regular and 
long continued policy of our legislation, as for fortifica- 
tions, navy yards, light-houses, &c., is stated at 13,148,- 
1000 dollars. To this sum the act at the last session, ex- 
| tending the system of revolutionary pensions, will require 
for some years, an additional sum, which is not yet fully 
ascertained, but is certainly not less than one million of 
| dollars. Ifanother annual’ million be added to the en. 
'larged expenses of our present Indian policy, for the 
erection of custom-house and public stores, for futare and 
unforeseen contingencies of all sorts, including those of 
temporary collisions with foreign powers or the Indian 
tribes, the clear revenue of fifteen millions seems to cover 
all that can be required for national expenditures in or- 
dinary times. This sum, it will be remarked, is that es- 
timated as the proper permanent revenue of the nation 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his reports of the last 
and present year. 

But, in making this estimate, this sum is assumed by the 
committee, not as absolutely necessary for the support 
of Government, but as being liberal and abundant, Look- 
ing mainly to the providing a safe, permanent and hon. 
orable revenue, not to the extreme possible limit of ex- 
pense, they have not sought to find the lowest sum to 
which a rigidly economical administration, seconded bya 
legislation of Congress equally vigilant over the ‘Treasury, 
could reduce the national expenditure, but have wish- 
ed to secure a regular income, amply sufficient, net only 


1832, (including the estimated expenditure of the present ! providing on a liberal scale for every object within the 


month,) amounts to 162,400,000 doilars. 


just limits of federal legislation, that can advance the ho- 
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nor or prosperity of a nation loving peace, yet prepared 
for war, but moreover to leave such a balance, after de- 
fraying the ordinary charges of Government,as may meet 
any unusual and unexpected demands, other than those 
which would arise from a state of regular and long conti- 
nued warfare; The ‘chance, too, of an accidental and 
temporary diminution of. revenue fora year or two, aris- 
ing from the fluctuations of trade, or the political changes 
of foreign nations, presents also anothcr strong argument 
for- assuming a liberal scale of revenue. 

“Fo this annual amount, however, of ffleen millions, 
the’revenue must be reduced. All beyond this, must 
be a needless ‘burden’ upon the people—a tax fall- 
ing, directly or indirectly, upon the land and labor of the 
country, certainly injurious in its effects, and probably 
tinequal, enabling the Treasury only to divide and dis 
tract our public ‘councils, by tempting to expenditures 
either of doubtful constitutional right, or inconsistent 
with the simplicity of republican: institutions, staining 
their purity and hazarding their permanence. 

“The act of 1832 has made a partial reduction towards 
this point. But under this act the revenue from the cus- 
toms for the next year is calculated in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury at about eighteen millions. — 
This is made upon an estimate founded on the average 
importation of the last six years. The probable average 
of the next six years, for reasons which will be hereafter 
stated, will exceed that estimate. Ifto this sum be add- 
ed the income of the public lands, the Treasury would 
receive, under that act, a revenue, fur some years here- 
after, of not less than twenty millions anda half, and pro- 
bably of more than twenty-five millions, exhibiting an 
annual excess of from five to nine millions over the just 
uses of the Government, taxing every family in the Unit- 
ed States to its shure, or more than its share, of that un- 
called for excess. : 

This excess, in the opinion of the committee, should 
be reduced by the present Congress, and at the present 
time. The extinguishment of the debt, and the com 
mencement of the new Presidential term, mark this asa fit 
season for permanent fiscal regulations, It is vitally im- 
portant, too, to all engaged in any of those numerous 
commercial, manufacturing, or agricultural enterprises, 
which are affected by changes in the rates of impost, 
and are more exposed to suffer from uncertainty than 
even from error in legislation, now to know the intention 
and policy of this Government in regard to their several 
interests. The occasion, too, of economical reduction, 
affords a propitious opportunity to make such a re.ad- 
justment of the rates of impost as may distribute and 
equalize, amongst all, those burthens which “may be 
found to fall unequally upon any?—whether pressing 
with peculiar hardship upon any class of the community, 
or any speciés of labor in any section of the country. 

Deeply impressed by these considerations, the com- 
mittee have prepared a bill for reducing and otherwise 
altering the rates of duties upon foreign merchandise, 
which, should it meet with the approbatien of Congress, 
may serve as a basis for our financial system for many 
years. 

Throwing cut of view for the present the progressive 
reduction that expediency and even justice may require, 
they have fixed the revenue to be ultimately raised at a 
sum not exceeding fifteen millions, The stocks owned by 
Government, they regad solely as an offset to the re- 
maining debt- 


. Neither justice, nor any principle of liberal policy, can: 


permit, wihout urgent necessity, that the Post Office 
should be made a source ofrevenue. It should bear is 
own expense and no more. Its whole profits should be 
applied, as they have heretefore been, to the improvemetit 
and extension of the system, giving the greatest possible 
facilities, at the least possible private charge, to the diffu- 


pis 


sion of intelligence and the interchange of correspond- 
ence, 

The only sources of revenue on which the committee 
propose to rely, are the Public Lands and the Customs. 

The public Lands, at the present system of sale, may 
now safely be calculated as producing an annual income 
of two millions and a half. 

It is true that various plans for disposing of these lands 
in such a manner as to withdraw the proceeds from the 
general funds of the Treasury, have been proposed by 
the highest authority. The committee do not propose 
to enter into any discussion of the merit of these pro. 
positions. Until it be altered by legislation, they raust 
regard the actual system as the settled policy of the Go- 
vernment. They must, however, observe, that should 
that policy be changed, such alteration would not of ne- 
cessity overthrow or disarrange the plan of finance now 
proposed. 

Throwing out of account altogether the large sums 
expended in former years by the United Statcs in acquir- 
ing this territory, either by arms or by purchase, tugether 
with the past expenses of our land system, as yet unli 
quidated by the proceeds of the sales, there are other 
current expenses now defrayed from the general funds of 
the Treasury, which might be justly chargeable upon the 
income from the lands, should that be made a distinct 
fund, and which, if paid from thence, would thus fur qi- 
minish the amount of revenue necessary tobe drawn from 
other sources—These are, Ist, The expenses of the Land 
System ilself—about 25,000 dollars annnually. 

2d. The expenses of Indian Annuities, Education, and 
other stipulations arising under the treaties by which we 
have obtained possesssion of these lands. These, wholly 
exclusive of the charge of Indian emigration, amount at 
present to $392,700 a year, and will probably be much in- 
creased before the final extinguishment of the Indian 
title. 

Sd. Revolutionary Pensions. —Vhe original title of a 
great part of these lands arose from the grants and reicases 
of the States to the Confederacy for the purpose of com. 
mon defence and general welfare, during the war of the 
Revolution, and they have been again and again solemnly 
pledged fer the debts of the nation. The pensions now 
received by the surviving soldiers of the Revolution were 
at first granted under the harsh and unjust name of na- 
tional bounty. But the act of 1828, and that of 1832, 
have now placed them on the more sound as well as more 
constitutional ground of payment of revolutionary debt, 
and an equitable, though not literal fulfilment of long 
neglected and violated contracts. i 

The pensions for the next two years will probably be 
(for as yet the exact amount cannot be ascertained) about 
two millions a year. But this sum depending upon the 
lives of old men, all about seventy years of age, must ras 
pidly decrease, and in a very few years cease entirely. 
Should these pensions be considered for the present as a 
charge apon the lands, it would be temporary only. 
Within four or five years the greater part of the income, 
and ina few years more the whole would be liberated; 
and at either period the surplus from this source might 
be applied as the wisdom of Congress may direct, leaving 
the revenue from the customs sufficient for ail other 
heads of public expenditure. 

There then remains to be raised by the imposts en 
forcign merchandise, to meet all other charges and con- 
tingencies than those just recapitulated, the sum of dzwelve 
millons and a half. 

The average value of all the imports, from 1827 to 1832 
inclusive, is 86,200,000 dollars a year. ‘The average of 
the six years immediately preceding, 80,900,000 dob 
hus, showing an average increase of 5,560,000 dollars in 
six years, or about six and a half per cent. ‘This arngmens 
tation arose solely from the natural inci ease of population 
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and of domestic products suited for export.. There can, 
therefore, be little doubt that, without any change in the 
existing tariff, the same rate. of increase would go on— 
not regularly, but holding good as to any average of a suc- 
cession of peacefal years. 

On this principle of calculation alone, the average of 
the next period of years would be ninety-two millions. 
But the operation of the revenue system now proposed, 
as compared with those of 1824 and 1828, would relieve 
the consumers of imported goods from a tax of twelve 
millions a year.. ‘These. twelve millions heretofore paid 
by the American people to their Government, and by that 
Government principally to the public creditors abroad, 
will remain in the power of the consumer, to be applied 
according to his wants, habits, and tastes, in procuring an 
equal value of the other necessaries, comforts, or luxu- 
ries of life, probably, in a great degree, in an_ increased 
consumption, or in the use of a higher quality of the goods 
he had been accustomed to purchase. From the opera- 
tion of this and other obvious causes, springing from a 
more moderate tariff on foreign manufactures, the average 
importation of the next six years may be safely computed 
at a further addition of at least eight, perhaps twelve 
millions, making a gross importation of above one hundred 
millions in value, and not much varying from the large 
importation of 1831 and 1832. 

Judging from the experience of former years, one-sixth 
in value of the amount imported will be re-exported in 
our foreign exchanges, and about one-fifth of the gross 
revenue received from duties will be absorbed in ex- 
penses of collection, or repaid in drawback upon re-ex- 
portation. 

‘'welve millions and a half of revenue is then to pe 
raised upon about eighty-four millions of imports, used 
or consumed inthe United States, or, deducting there- 
from the imports of specie, and of many other articles, 
which public policy, the security of the revenue, and va- 
rious other motives have made free of duty, upon be- 
tween sixty-five and seventy millions of dutiable commo- 
dities, according as the list of free goods is made more or 
less extensive. 

The committee, in the bill herewith reported by them, 
have endeavored to arrange the duties with reference to 
this principle, at rates of from ten to twenty per cent., 
varying from them chiefly in those instances where na- 
tional independence in time of war scemed to demand 
some sacrifice in peace, (as in regard to iron and lead,) 
where it was thought that a higher or lower rate of duty 
would be of advantage to the revenue, without any indi- 
vidual injury, (asin the case of spirits,) or where some 
branch of industry might be materially benefited by low 
imposts on some of its raw materials. On many articles, 
such as wines, spirits, iron, &c., experience has shown 
that fraud can only be prevented by specific duties on 
weight or measure; and as the rates must be graduated on 
the mean value of commodities of the same class or name, 
they may sometimes full heavily on particular kinds or 
qualities of them. 

In adjusting the several duties, they have conformed, 
unless some strong reason fora different rate was per- 
ceived, to those of the tariff act of 1816, with its short 
supplementary act of 1818. The act of 1816 was framed 
with great care and deliberation by some of our ablest 
statesmen, looking, at the same time, to the revenue then 
so particularly necessary for the discharge of our large 
war debt, and to the preservation, during a violent tran- 
sition from war to peace, uf the numerous manufactures 
that had grown up under the double duties, and the prac- 
tical prohibition of the embargo, the non-intercourse, and 
the war with Great Britain. The vast increase of manu- 
factures of all sorts in the United States during the eight 


incidental security to existing manufactures, but even in- 
duced new investments of capital. So well does it appear 
to have been adjusted in regard to woollens, that the ma- 
nufacturers of these goods, examined by the Committee 
on Manufactures of this House, in 1828, generally agreed. 
that their business was in a more flourishing state under 
the tariff of 1816 than under the higher protection-of 
1824, : 

It has, however, been the wish of the committeë to 
guard against a sudden fluctuation of the price of goods, 
whether in the hands of the merchant, the retailer; or 
manufacturer. . 

With that view they have made the reduction upon the 
more important protected articles gradual and progres- 
sive. The higher rate of duties for the next year, which 
result from this principle, if calculated upon the amount 
of importation assumed as a probable basis for the esti- 
mates of future years, would produce a revenue for the 
year 1834 unnecessarily large. 

But commercial experience has repeatedly shown that, 
with the prospect of an early and large reduction of im- 
port, importation is generally closely limited to the imme- 
diate consumption of the country, and the certain demands 
of foreign trade; and that, therefore, unless this law is 
disturbed by some other powerful counteracting cause, 
it is not probable that the aggregate importation of that 
year will fall short of the average value assumed, and the 
revenue will not much exceed that estimated for the per- 
manent income of the treasury. Should it prove other- 
wise, from any cause which cannot now be anticipated, 
the unexpended surplus will remain as a balance in the 
treasury to meet the contingencies of future years. 

The committee, perceiving no sufficient reason why 
the consumer of foreign luxuries should not pay a share 
of the public burdens, propose to raise the rates of du- 
ties upon silks nearer to the average rate of duties impos- 
ed by the bill than they are under the act of 1832. They 
also propose to fix a moderate specific duty equal to about 
twenty per cent. on the value upon teas, which were 
made wholly free by the act of the last summer. This 
has been added from a motive of financial prudence, lest 
the revenue from the customs should, from any modifica- 
tion of the bill, or otherwise, fall short of the estimate, or 
the proceeds of the public lands should be, in part, di- 
verted to some other source, in which case an increased 
revenue would be derived from this source of, about 
seven hundred thousand dollars, calculated on the rather 
short importation of teas in the last year. Should this 
sum not be needed for the public service, it may be re- 
pealed without affecting the other parts of the system. 

A detailed statement of the operation of the bill has 
heen prepared, calculated upon the actual imports of 
1831, a year of larger importation than any former year, 
but which will, it is thought, not exceed the average of 
future years, under the operation of a tariff such as tha 
now proposed. Canpa 


Hovss or Reeresentativ rs, February 28, 1833; 


Mr. ADAMS, by direction from the majority of the Com- , 
mittee on Manufactures, moved that the committee be 
discharged from the further consideration of the mat- 
ters referred to them by the House; and on the part 
of the minority of the same committee, he present- 
ed the following report on.so much of the President’s 
annual message to Congress as relates to domestic 
manufactures, and the protection necessary to be afford- 
ed the same; referred to the committee by resolution 
of the House, of 1Sth December, 1832. i 
‘The subscribers, members of the Committee on Manu- 

factures, to which was referred so much of the message 


years between 1816 and 1824, proves that the framers of| of the President of the United States to Congress, at the 
that tariff, in providing revenue, had not only given ample, | commencement of the present session, as relates toi the 
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protection necessary to. domestic manufactures, dissenting 
from the report of the majority of the committee, present 
herewith respectfully to the House their own views upon 
the subject. referred by the House to the committee to 
créport thereon. 
sa The-parts of the message which relate to the protection 
necessary to domestic manufactures, may be considered 
separately or-in-connexion with other great national in- 
terests; forming the subject of the annual communication 
from the Chief of the Executive Department of the Go- 
verntrent to the Legislature. In the message itself they 
are recommended to the consideration of Congress, in con- 
nexion-with proposals for such. further reduction in the 
-yevemie as may not be required for the objects of general 
welfare.and public defence, which the constitution au- 
thorizes, and for which reduction the occasion is stated by 
the. President to result from the impending final dis- 
charge of the national debt; an event on the occurrence 
of which the subscribers most cordially sympathize with 
the: sentiments expressed by the President. They eon- 
sider the final and total discharge of the publie debt as a 
subject. of grateful acknowledgment to the wisdom, 
energy, and fidelity to their trust, of those who preceded 
-us inthe management of our national concerns; of mutu- 
al gratulation to ourselves, who enjoy the benefits of this 
alleviation of the burdens cheerfully borne by our fa- 
thers, and hitherto by us, for the sacred preservation of 
the public faith; and of anticipated felicity to our succes- 
sors, in the exemption from burdens which we and our 
fathers have borne without murmuring or complaint, to 
secure to them, our posterity, the blessings of freedom, 
independence, and union, Enjoying, in all the purity of 
“patriotism, the comfort of this great alleviation of public 
burdens, the subscribers deprecate, with equal earnest- 
“ness.and sincerity, the contingency of any event which 
should, at the very. moment of fruition, dash from the 
lips of our prosperity the cup of joy, and substitute 
in its place the bitter potion of disunion, civil dissension, 
and fraternal war. 

Under these impreasions, it was not without feclings of 
deep concern, and of painful sensibility, that the subscrib- 
ers beheld, in the message of the President of the 
United States, the broad and unqualified assertion of prin- 
ciples, and the development of an entire political system 
for the’future government of the Union, as new and un- 
heard of, as to them it appears incorrect, and incompa- 
tible with the foundations of our political existence. 

“The first of these principles, and that from which all 
the others appear to the subscribers to be derived—the 
basis of the. message, and of the whole system of adminis- 
tration for the futurity of this Union, is contained in the 
following position, which the subscribers submit to the 
consideration of the Mouse in the very words of the mes- 
sage itself: «Phe wealth and strength of a country are its 
population, and the best part of that population are the 
cultivators of the soil, Independent farmers are, every 
where, the basis of society, and true friends of liberty.” 

That the President of the United States should, in a 

public document, addressed to the representatives of the 
whole people of this Union, peremptorily declare one 
part of the population by them represented better than 
‘the rest, appears lo the subscribers little compatible with 
that equality of rights upon which our whole social system 
is, by them, believed to be founded. If one part of the 
population, parties to the social compact, is the best, it 
“necessarily follows that another part of the same popula- 
‘tion is the worst; that there are different degrees of merit 
in different-portions of the same population, estimated not 
by their moral, but by their social condition; not by their 
“individual qualifications of virtue and understanding, but 
by their respective occupations and possessions. 

In examining this fundamental principle of politics and 
morals, thus put forth-as the foundation for the system of 


policy to be hereafter erected for the government of this 
great and. growing confederated nation, the subscribers 
have endeavored to aseertain to whom it is that this proud 
pre-eminence of merit is assigned by the Chief Excentive 
Magistrate of the Union. He asserts that the wealth and 
strength of a country are its population, and that the best 
part of that population are the cultivators of the soil. 
Now, the population of a country consists of the whole 
mass of human beings abiding within it; and of the po- 
pulation of this country, a vast proportion of the cultiva- 
tors of the so:itare ina state of servitude, possessing no 
rights, civil or political, and existing only as the proper- 
ty of another part of the same population. ‘That these 
cultivators of the soil constitute a large portion. of the 
wealth of this country, is undoubtedly true; that they 
constitute a considerable portion of its strength, is far 
more questionable; but the subscribers eannot believe it 
was to them that the intention of the President was to 
ascribe the transcendent honor of constituting the best 
part of our population; and, if not to them, neither was 
it to the elass of freemen, in another part of the Union, 
also cultivators of the soil, laboring, like them, by the 
sweat of their brow, for daily subsistence, by daily labor, 
but in the full enjoyment of civil and political rights, and 
constituting in truth not a better, but as good a part of 
the population as any other in the community. It was 
not, however, to them that the President intended to at- 
tribute the superiority of excellence as a component part 
of the population. His meaning is more fully discloses 
in the subsequent clause of the sentence above cited, in 
the affirmation that “independent farmers are, every 
where, the basis of society, and true friends of liberty.” 
Taking the whole sentence together, the subscribers. be- 
lieve that, in the understanding of the author of the mes: 
sage, the cultivators of the soil, in the first part of the 
sentence, were identical with the independent farmers in 
the second; and that the sentiment, in the mind of the 
writer, and the aphorism of moral and of political econo- 
my laid down by the whole sentence, is, that, in all coun- 
tries, generally, and especially in our own, the best part 
of the population, the basis of society, and the friends 
pre-eminently of freedom, are the wealthy Jandholders, 

This principle is certainly not new in the history of the 
world, or of human government; it is the fundamental 
axiom of all Janded aristocracies; it is the foundation of 
the feudal system, and, when carried out into practice, 
must inevitably resolve itself into it. The term aristo. 
cracy, by its derivation, is the government of the best; 
and where the property of the soil is distributed in por- 
tions so unequal that its cultivators are divided into mas- 
ters and slaves, or into landlords and tenants, power will 
naturally concentrate itself in the bands of the large 
holders of the Jands, who will soon constitute themselves 
the basis of society, the independent farmers, the best 
part of the population, true friends of liberty, confined 
exclusively to themselves, but holding in oppressive ser- 
vitude the real cultivators of the soil, and ruling, with a 
rod of iron, over all the other occupations and profes- 
sions of men. 

Such has been the development of this fundamental 
principle of Government, in the history of other ages 
and countries. So has it especially disclosed itsclf in 
the annals of France, of Spain, of Germany, of Po-, 
land, of Russia, and of England. ‘The independent farm- 
ers, or wealtby landholders, of all those countries, 
have constituted the ancient feudal barons, as they now 
constitute the modern nobles holding the laborious hus- 
bandmen of the same countries in servitude, or in abject 
poverty and the most degrading dependence. 

The subscribers. believe that the declaration of inde- 
pendence, and the Government of this Union, are found- 
ed upon a different and opposite principle--upon the 
principle that all men are born with equal rights; and that 
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`" howeverin one portion of the Union the independent farm- 
Siers of planters, cultivating the soil by their slaves, may 
be considered, by one of themselves, as the basis of so- 
ciety, and the best part of the population, the assumption 
of-such a prineiple as a foundation of a system of na» 
tional policy for the future Government of these United 
States, is an occurrence of the most dangerous and 
alarming tendency; as threatening, at no remote period, 
not only the prosperity but the peace of the country, and 
as directly leading tothe most fatal of catastrophes—the 
dissolution of the Union by a complicated, civil, and ser- 
vile war. 

Had it been possible for the subscribers to consider 
the principles thus authoritatively laid down in the mes- 
sage as 2 mere abstract, speculative opinion, indicative 
only of a mind habitually occupied in meditation upon 
the first principies of Government, they might have 
deemed it their duty to pass it over in silence, regretting 
that an opinion so. adverse to all the lessons of history, 
and to every rational theory of human rights, should 
ever have found its way into the mind of the Executive 
Chiefof the Unions and still more into an official com- 
munication from him to the Legislative Assembly of the 
nation. But they find it pervading every part of the 
message relating to the a.lministration of the internal af- 
fairs of the country; they trace it in the denunciation of 
uncompromising hostility to the Bank of the United States; 
they discern it in the general dissuasion of all future en- 
couragement or aid to be given to objects of internal 
improvement; they perceive it in the portentous recom- 
mendations to abandon all purpose of deriving a revenue 
for the general benefit from that invaluable fund of na- 
tional wealth--the public lands; and in the astonishing 
proposal to give them all away ta the States within which 
they are situated, or to adventurers who may be allured 
by promises of sharing in those spoils of the national do- 
main, plundered from the whole people of the Union, to 
become members of this best part of the population, the 
independent farmers, cultivators of the soil, taken from 
a'l their fellow-citizens to be gratuitously bestowed upon 
them. They see it, above all, inthe destiny to which the 
message consigns the great manufacturing interest of the 
country, including the handicraftsmen and mechanics of 
all our populous cities and all our flourishing towns. 
‘These are not the basis of society, they are not the culti- 
vators of the soil, they are not the best part of the popu- 
lation; their equal rights may be trampled upon, their 
highest interests may be sacrificed, their property may be 
wrested from their hands, themselves and their families 
may be driven by measures of national policy, by acts of 
the Government of the Union, to beggary and ruin, for 
the benefit of the independent farmers, the wealthy land- 
holders, the best part of the population. 

Such are the practical consequences which must flow 
from the reproduction by the head of this National Union, 
as a fundamental principle of Government, of the old and 
long exploded doctrine, that the wealthy landholders of 
all countries constitute the best part of their population. 
Under this theory it can no longer be surprising to find in 
the message an cntire system of propositions and of re- 
commendations, which, if adopted and sanctioned by the 
Legislatare, will accomplish a revolution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and, in the solemn and deli- 
berate opinion of the subscribers, a total subversion of 
their constitution. 

In descending from the general axiom, that in all coun- 
tries the independent farmers or wealthy landholders, 
cultivators of the soil, constitute the best part of the po- 
pulation, to the measures of legislation recommended to 


Congress for carrying out this principle, in. the ainis- 


ot 

lic moneys to purposes of internal imprevement.: Seconds, 
the practically total dereliction of ail protection itodo- 
meéstic industry, whether agricultural, manufacturing, 0r: 
mechanical. Third, the nullification of all future revenue 
from the public domains, by the bestowal of them:in free: 
donation to voluntary settlers upon them, from ‘the privi 
teged class of citizens, cultivators of the soil, to swell the 
numbers of the best part of the population, at the ex- 
pense of all the rest, or to the favored States in which 
this common property happens to be situated. Fourth, 
the denunciation of the Bank of the United States, de- 
preciating the value of the stock held in it by the nations 
distressing the commercial community with suspicions of 
the solidity of its funds, and stimulating the profligacy of 
fraudulent gambling in its stock. In every one of these 
four particulars the recommendations of the message are 
in diametrical opposition to the well established, delibe- 
rately adopted, and long tried policy by which the Union 
has hitherto been governed, under the present constitu- 
tion of the United States; in diametrical opposition to the 
purposes for which it was formed, to the principles upon 
which it has been administered, and, with the most pain- 
ful, but most undoubting conviction, the subscribers must 
add, to the solemn compacts and indefeasible obligations 
by which the nation is bound. 

Althongh the plan of Government marked out and de- 
lineated in the message forms a whole system, sufficiently 
consistent with itself, and all derivable from the funda- 
mental position that the wealthy landholders constitute 
the best part of the population, yet it is observable, that 
in every instance the subordinate principle advanced as 
the groundwork of each separate recommendation, is, by 
the terms of the message, so qualified in the theory, as 
scarcely, if at ali, to differ from the views and opinions 
entertained by the friends of the interest which the ré- 
commendation itself is adopted to destroy. ‘Thus, for 
example, in the recommendation to abandon all future 
appropriations of public moneys for purposes of internal 
improvement, the only principle avowed is, that the 
constitution does not warrant the application of the funds 
of the General Government to objects of internal im- 
provement, which are not national in their character.” 
From this position, the most ardent and most liberal 
friend of internal improvement will not dissent. No ap- 
propriation ever has been askedy there is not the shadow 
of a danger that any appropriation of funds ever will be 
asked, but for objects alleged to be of a national charac- 
ter; and of their legitimate title to that character, the re- 
presentatives of the whole people, and of all the State 
Legislatures in Congress assembled, under the control of 
a qualified negative by the Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
all acting under a constant responsibility to their consti- 
tuents, are qualified and competent judges. That there 
will be, as there have been, diversities of opinion, whe- 
ther any specified object of internal improvement is ot is 
not of a national character, may be freely admitted; and 
that in all cases where it miy be reasonably doubted, the 
wise and prudent policy of the constituted’ authorities 
will induce them rather to withhold than grant the 
appropriation, is a conclusion deducible not less from 
the experience of the past, than from the confidence due 
to the moral character of the delegated representatives of 
the nation. That in the great majority of applications far 
appropriationsin aid of internal improvements, which have 
been made to Congress, the objects for which they were 
solicited have been of a national character, could not be and 
was not doubted. Of the appropriations made, the sub. 
scribers confidently affirm that none can be pointed out 
which are not unquestianably of that character. H there 
has been error in the administration of the Government, 


tration of the Government, four features are discernible, lin the application of appropriations to these objects, it 


as especially characteristic of the message. 
abandonment for the future of all appropriations of pub- 


First, the | 
‘yefasal of the public money where it ought to have been 


has been an ervoy of parsimony and not of profusion; a 
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anted; and.not a.bestowal of it where it ought to have | litical axiom, which imputes dishonesty to the representa- 


er 


been: denied... In the’sober and honest. discretion of the | tive in the zeal with which he promotes the interests of his 


Legislature, under the vigilant supervision of the Execu- 
tive Chief,.a..guard amply. sufficient for the protection of 
sathe public.resources against wasteful or- improvident ex- 
nditures, has been provided by the constitution. 
tis-said in. the message, that ** without some general 
“and well defined principles, ascertaining those objects of 
internal improvement .to. which the means of the nation 
may. be constitutionally applied, it is obvious that the ex- 
«ercise of the power can never be satisfactory.” Suppose 
thigposition,.in. its fullest extent, to be admitted. The 


_ With regard to the danger to which the message sup- 
poses Congress may be exposed, of making hasty appro- 
priations to works of the character of which they may be 
frequently ignorant, the argument necessarily presup- 
poses a habitual, gross, and criminal neglect of their du- 
ties, by a majority of both Houses of Congress, areflection 
upon the honor and honesty of those bodies, of which the 
subscribers deem it sufficient to say that it is equally un- 
warrantable and misplaced. So long as the members of 
both: Houses of Congress shall entertain a just sense of 
their duties to their country, to their constituents, and to 
their own characters, so long there is, and will be no dan- 
ger--none, whatever, of their being exposed to make 
hasty appropriations to works of the character of which 
. they are ignorant, or to any other purpose. The mem- 
bera of both Houses of Congress are accountable for the 
wisdom, as well as for the purity of their official conduct, 
not to the Executive Magistrate, himself accountable to 
them for his own, bat to their constituents and to their 
country... Nor has that country committed to the Execu- 
tive Magistrate the custody of its own purity, in the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, If it be true that a pros- 
pect of making navigable a creek or river--of bringing 
commerce to the doors of the people--or of increasing the 
value of their property, may operate occasionally as in- 
ducements to individuals to favor by their suffrages the 
success of a candidate whom they may suppose to be bet- 
ter qualified than his opponent, to obtain for them those 
great and valuable improvements—is it justice or equity 
is ita fair perception of the nature of things, to stigma- 
tize ‘this as a corrupting influence? No influence can be 
more. just and pure. To benefit the people, by making 
navigable the river or creek in their neighborhood—by 
bringing commerce to their doors--and by increasing the 
yalue.of their property, are among the ‘most important 
and most valuable services that a repregentative can ren- 
der to his constituents. To draw good from evil, is one 
of the high-and holy attributes of Omnipotence. To draw 
evil from good, isthe peculiar attribute of the arch enemy 
of mankind; but singular, indeed, is the aspect of that po- 


constituents; and finds the evidence of corruption in the 
exercise of the highest beneficence. Suppose this ca- 
lumniated influence to be successful; suppose a candi- 
date to be elected to Congress, by the confidence of his 
constituents in the superiority of his talent and capacity to 
obtain appropriations. of public. money to render their 
neighboring river navigable--to bring commerce to their 
doors, and to increase the value of their property—-talent 
and capacity are qualities of which men seldom form 
erroneous estimates, in the choice of their representatives, 
when their judgments are enlightened by their interest. 
Talent and capacity, brought into the representative 
councils of the nation, by the selection of a member for 
one district, under the influence of a belief that it will be 
exerted for the benefit of those by whom he is chosen, is 
talent and capacity available on the scene where it has 
been introduced, for all the great interests of the nation. 

tis there that the representative of every single district 
becomes a representative of the whole people. As the 
representative of one district, he has, to promote the in- 
terests of his immediate constituents, but one of more 
than two hundred votes: but that one vote he has also 
upon all the questions within the competency of Congress, 
and affecting the interests of the whole nation, and of all 
its parts. The result, then, of every election which brings 
into this House a member, recommended to the favor of 
his constituents by the zeal and ability with which he may 
promote the internal improvement of. his own neighbor- 
hood, is essentially advantageous to the whole nation, and 
has a direct tendency to establish a high standard of in- 
tellectual worth, as the measure of qualification for a seat 
in the House. It is congenial to that spirit of moral ele- 
vation and dignity which constitutes the only solid foun- 
dation of representative Government; and it is only by 
confounding the elements of good and evil that it can be 
stigmatized as tainted with corruption. 

As little can the subscribers yield their assent to the 
reasoning in the message, which effectively urges upon 
Congress to refrain from the exercise of all powers of 
which more than one-fourth, that is, seven States of this 
Union, would be unwilling now to make the grant, and 
which any still smaller portion of the people may, at any 
period since the existence of the constitution, have oppos- 
ed or resisted under the vague and indefinite denomina- 
tion of doubtful powers. Fearful and hopeless, indeed, 
would be the condition of the people of these United 
States, if every grant of power delegated by them, for 
their own benefit and improvement, to their united na- 
tional supreme Legislature, should be annulled or struck 
with impotence by every scruple of doubt which the re- 
finements of metaphysical subtlety, the transieut ebulli- 
tions of popular excitement, or the factious instigations of 
electioncering artifice, have, from time to time, dissemi- 
nated over different. sections of the country. . There is, 
perhaps, not a single grant of power to Congress in that 
great national compact of Government, the constitution of 
the United States, which at some period of our history has 
not been assailed by numerous parties and their. cen- 
troversial wranglers, as doubtful powers; even at this 
hour we are, apparently, on the verge of a conflict in 
arms, on the very borders of a civil war with one of 
the States of the Union, for the exercise of powers, the 
want of which first gave rise to the constitution itself, 
which have been quietly exercised from the organization 
of the Government for nearly forty years without. a dis- 
senting voice; and which now, under the new lights. of 
nullification, have been discovered to be such plain and 
palpable violations of the constitution as to warrant the 
State in which this discovery has been made, in resorting 
to her sovereign power to declare them within her own 
borders null and void. There are seyen States of this 
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Union, the whole free population of which, by the returns 
of the last census, amounted only to seven hundred and 
seventy-one thousand two hundred and eighteen souls; a 
majority of these, sufficient to command the vote and de- 
cision of them all, would be less than four hundred thou- 
sand; and thus, upon the recommendations of the message, 
a nation, consisting of ten millions of freemen, must be 
crippled in the exercise of all their associated power, un- 
manned of all their energies applicable to the improve- 
ment of their own condition, by the doubts, scruples, or 
fanciful discontents ofa portion among themselves, less in 
numbers than double the amount of population in the sin- 
gle city of New York. 

The subscribers assume as a principle, demonstrated 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that of the whole free po- 
pulation of the Union, a vast majority——they entertain, 
themselves, no question that it isa majority amounting to 
more than three-fourths of the whole—believe, without a 
scintillation of doubt, that the power of appropriating 
public moneys to objects of internal improvement of a 
national character, as understood by Congress itself, has 
been delegated to Congress by the whole people, in the 
constitution of the United States. ‘he message itself does 
not question this grant of power; and it is tacitly affirmed 
by the Chief Magistrate himself, in his sign manual affixed 
to every act of Congress making such appropriations 
which has received his signature. What reason or motive, 
then, can there be for Congress to interdict itself from 
the exercise of beneficent power, essential to the welfare 
and prosperity of the whole people, to gratify the dog-in- 
manger disposition of less than one-twenticeth part of the 
community? Truly, very truly, does the message say that 
“ there is nothing so worthy of the constant solicitude of 
this Government as the harmony and union of the peo- 
ple;” but, is it imagined that harmony and union can be 
promoted by the perpetual sacrifice of the will, the inte- 
rest, and the wellbeing of nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole people, to the contracted and envious passions, or 
to the sordid parsimony of the remaining twentieth? The 
subscribers will neither express nor entertain a suspicion 
that the recommendation to apply to the States of this 
Union for grants of additional power to Congress, and in 
the mean time to abstain from the exercise of all powers, 
which the one-twentieth part of the people may be pleased 
or instigated to consider as doubtful, was not made in good 
faith and sincerity; but without. questioning the motive 
which could lead to such a proposal, they cannot but re- 
gard it in effect as disclosing the purpose of disabling and 
abdicating all power of making appropriations for all and 
every great object of internal improvement hereafter and 
forever. As little hesitation have they in declaring it as 
their belief, that this purpese, and the whole system of 
which it forms a part, is in nowise calculated to promote 
the harmony and union of the people. It is a natural ema- 
nation from the fountain of a principle divided itself, and 
the source of all fatal division--a principle which pronoun- 
ces one class of the citizens of this Union, to the disparage- 
ment of all others, the best part of the population. 

The subscribers disclaim all communion of sentiment 
with this opinion, to which they can assent as true in no 
sense whatever. They deny that there is any sense to 
which language can give utterance; and in which the cul- 
tivators of the soil, be they who they may, included under 
the denomination, can, with truth, be called the best part 
of the population. They believe, on the contrary, with 
the greatest orator, statesman, and patriot of ancient 
Rome, and with the sublimest genius of ancient Greece, 
with Cicero and with Plato, that ‘* whosoever gives pre- 
ference to one parl of the citizens, and neglects another 
part, introduces into the community the elements of the 
most pernicious discord and sedition. 1t necessarily 
produces rival factions, some favoring the populace, 
and some favoring the best, and leaving scarcely any fa- 


vorers of all.” 
was the philosophy of Plato, two thousand. years and-up- 
wards before the declaration of independence. 
trine is founded upon eternal truth, 
trine upon which Governments of equal rights can be 
founded; as that which divides the population into. a best 
and a worst part is the never-failing source of tyranny and 


This was the patriotism of: Cicero; this 


The doc- 
It is the only.doc- 


oppression, of civil strife, the shedding of brothers’ blood, 


and the total extinction of freedom. 


The subscribers hope and trust, therefore, that Con- 
gress will not abdicate, by nonuser, the power delegated 
to them by the constitution of the United States, of making 
appropriations of public money to great national objects 
of internal improvement. They consider the exercise of 
the power as essential tu the welfare and prosperity of 
the whole people; they believe it to have been delegated 
for the purpose of promoting that welfare; and that to re- 
frain from the exercise of the power would be a derelic- 
tion of duty in Congress itself, and treachery to the trust 
committed to them by the people. They further believe 
that the people of this Union never will submit to a per- 
manent abandonment of the principle, hitherto so suc- 
cessfully and so advantageously to them carried into prac- 
tice, of making such appropriations: that however it may 
be suspended for a time, under atheory of partial prefer- 
ence to an imaginary best part of the population, it will 
never be extinguished but with the life-blood-of the Union 
itself. For what is the final result of this doctrine of ab- 
dicating powers arbitrarily designated as doubtful? What 
but the degradation and impotence of the nation itself?— 
the degradation of chaining its own hands? of fettering its 
own feet? of disabling itself from bettering its own con- 
dition? The impotence of inability to employ its own 
faculties for its own improvement. It is the principle 
upon which the roving ‘Tartar denies himself a permanent 
habitation, because to him the wandering shepherd is the 
best part of the population; the principle upon which the 
savage of the American forest refuses to till the ground, 
because to him the hunter of the woods is the best part 
of the population. Imperfect civilization in all stages of 
human society shackles itself with fanatical prejudices of 
exclusive favor to its own occupations, as the owner of a 
plantation with a hundred slaves believes the summit of 
human virtue to be attained only by independent farmers, 
cultivators of the soil. Not by such opinions or such 
maxims of Government were the people of the United 
States animated and inspired, when, ‘tin order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity, they did ordain and es- 
tablish the constitution of the United States of America.” 
Their purpose, in this great and solemn mutual covenant, 
was their own improvement—the improvement of the 
condition of the whole. The constitution itself is: but one 
great organized engine of improvement—physical, moral, 
political. It directed the assemblage, from time to'time, 
of chosen bodies of men, vested with limited powers, to 
consult, to deliberate, and to act upon all the great inte- 
rests of peace and war, common to the people. Jt was 
no compact of separate and distinct bodies politic. The 
separate States were not competent to form any such com- 
pact, or to confer any such powers; the people of each 
State were competent to form, and did form, constitutions 
for themselves; but their sphere of action to ordain and 
establish was limited within their own boundaries, For 
where did the State, the creature of the sovereign peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, where did, or where could, that 
State acquire the right of bestowing upon the people of 
Pennsylvania a right of representation in this House? As 
well might the State of Massachusetts have undertaken 
to ordain and establish who should be represented in the 
Parliament of Great Britain, or in the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties of France. © The whole people of ‘the United States 
were alone competent to. determine and to ordain how, 
and in what: manner, they and their posterity should be 
represented:in this assembly; and as well might it be con- 
tended-that.the State of Ohio, which had no existence, or 
the: State of es which was a Spanish colony, were 
parties to the constitution of the United States at-its for- 
mation, as that the parties to it were the thirteen States 
of which the old lifeless confederation had been composed. 
The constitution: was; as. it is on its face declared to be, 
the act of ‘the whole people, and it is the instrument by 
which they organized the means of effecting the improve- 
ments of their own condition, by the agency of their Go- 
‘vernment:. In refraining from the exercise of the powers 
‘délegated to them. for the good of the whole, the Go- 
vernment-not. only abdicate their own power, but effec- 
tively disable that of the nation itself. The energy which 
slambers in their hands, is no better than dead to the good 
of ‘the people; it arrests the hand of Divine beneficence 
itself; degrades the nation to a level of inferiority among 
the families:of mankind, and proclaims as the fundamen- 
tal law of their association their inability to apply their 
own faculties to their own elevation in the scale of being. 

It is, then, with sentiments of deep mortification and of 
unqualified dissent, that the subscribers have observed 
the earnest recommendations to Congress in the message, 
to-abandon the whole system of appropriations for inter- 
nal improvements, which las hitherto been pursued; 
which was in the full tide of successful experiment; and 
which, fora long series of years, has been contributing to 
increase: the comforts, to multiply the enjoyments, and to 
consolidate the strength and happiness of the American 
people. T'o abandon them all, for in no other light can 
they consider. the extraordinary though vague and indefi- 
nite commendations of simplicity, as the suitable charac- 
teristic for the Government of a nation of swarming mil- 
lions of human beings—the intensely urgent exhortations 
to Congress to refrain from the exercise of all beneficent 
powers, which one-twenticth part of the people may carp 
and cavil at as doublful—the incomprehensible argument 
that harmony and union are to be promoted by stifling 
the firm and manly voice of nineteen.twenticths of our 
constituents, to satisfy the brainsick doubts, or appease 
the menacing clamors of less than one-twentieth--and, 
finally, the direct recommendation to Congress, to dispose 
of all stocks now held by the General Government in cor 
porations, whether created by the General or State Go- 
yernments, and to place the proceeds in the treasury. 

In these recommendations, and in the spirit with which 
they'are pressed upon the consideration of Congress, the 
subscribers can discern nothing less than a proposed revo- 
lution of government in this Union--a revolution, the 
avowed: purpose of. whichis to reduce the General Go- 
vernmenttoa simple machine. A simple machine? The 
universe in which we-daily revolve, and which seems to 
our vision daily to revolve round us, isa simple machine 
under the guidance of an omnipotent hand. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, one of the functionaries pro- 
vided by the constitution for the ordinary management of 
the affairs of the Government, but not entrusted even 
with the power of action upon any proposed alteration or 
amendment to the constitution, undertakes to reduce the 
General Government to a simple machine--the simplicity 
of which. shall consist of universal beneficence, in pre- 
serving peace, affording a uniform currency, 
the inviolability of contracts, diffusing intelligence, and 
discharging, unfelt, its other (nameless, unenumerated, 
and undefined) ‘superintending functions. ‘Truly this sim- 
“plicity-may-be aptly compared with that. of the Govern. 
ment. of. the universe; needing only an omnipotent hand 
to guide-and regulate its movements, and differing from 
it, as would: seem, only in the self-denial of all power to 
improve the condition, or promote the general welfare of 


the community, by and for whom this simple machine was 
ordained. To: the subscribers, it appears that, of all the 
attributes of Government among men, simplicity is the last 
that deserves commendation.. The simplest of all Govern- 
ments is an absolute despotism; and it may confidently be 
affirmed, that, in proportion as a Government approaches 
to simplicity, will always be its approaches to arbitrary 
power. It is by the complication of Government alone, | 
that the freedom of mankind can be secured; simplicity 
is the essential characteristic in the condition of all slavery; 
and if the people of these United States enjoy a greater 
share of liberty than any other nation upon earth, it is be- 
cause, of all the Governments upon earth, theirs is the 
most complicated. The simplicity to which the recom- 
mendations of the message would reduce the machine of 
Government, is a simplicity of impotence; an abdication 
of the power to do good; a divestment of all power in 
this confederated people to improve their own condition. 

In the recommendations of the message, relating to the 
disposal of the public lands, the subscribers perccive the 
same speculative aversion to control, which secks to re- 
duce the Government to a simple machine, the same pre- 
ference of one class of citizens-—the independent farmers, 
cultivators of the soil—over all other members of the com- 
munity. The recommendations of the message are, ‘that 
the public lands shall cease, as soon as practicable, to be 
asource of revenue; that they be sold to settlers, in limit- 
ed parcels, at a ptice barely sufficient to reimburse to the 
United States the expenses of the present system, and 
the cost arising under our Indian compacts; and that, in 
convenient time, the machinery of accurate surveys and 
andoubted titles be withdrawn from the States, and the 
right of soil, and the future disposition of it, be surren- 
dered to the States respectively in which it lies,” : 

The proposition is to give away all the public lands-- 
first, to enable individual adventurers to secure an inde- 
pendent frechold, because cultivators of the soil are the 
best part of the population; and, finally, to surrender all 
the remainder to the States in which the lands are situated, 
Decause “it cannot be expected that the new States will 
remain langer contented with the present policy, after 
the payment of the public debt.” 

The public lands are the property of the whole people 
of the United States; they are the national domain. To 
give them away to individual adventurers, is to take away 
the property of one portion of the citizens, and bestow it 
upon another; and, as if this outrage upon the right of 
property were not sufficient without the superaddition of 
insult, the plundered portion of the community are told 
that those on whom their lands are lavished, are the best 
part of the population. It is said in the message that “the 
proceeds arising from the sale of the lands are distributed 
chiefly among the States which had not originally any 
claim to them.” Were this assertion true, what possible 
bearing can the places where the proceeds of the sale of 
property are distributed, have upon the right of the pro- 
prietor to the proceeds of the sale? ‘The proceeds of the 
sales of public lands are not distributed in gratuities. 
What is meant by the assertion that they are distributed 
among States? They are not distributed among States at 
all. What is.meant by ‘States which had not originally 
any claim to them?? What State had originally any claim 
to the public lands in Louisiana or Florida? What portion 
of the public Jands is there to which the whole Union, and 


maintaining j of course every State in the Union, had not originally a 


claim? From the very formation of the confederation, all 
the States, within which not an inch of public land existed, 
had a claim to their just proportion of the public lands 
situated within the boundaries of the other States—and 
that claim was just; in deference to the. justice of that 
claim, all the cessions of public lands were made by the 
States in which they were situated; and without those ces- 
sions, the confederation neyer would haye been formed. 
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The right of the whole people, therefore, to all the public | situated within the States formed from the. territories in- 
lands, .is a perfect right, independent, totally indepen- cluded in the purchase of Louisiana, and. in the Floridas. 
dent, of all consideration of the localities where the pro-| These are lands not only belonging to the United: States, 
ceeds of the sales of them may be distributed, and for the} but purchased with moneys from their common treasury: 
enjoyment of whieh, as a right founded in the first ele-; Upon the principles recommended in the message, . the 


ments of human society, the States wherein the lands are 
situated have no more right to be discontented than the 
tenant, of a dwelling-house belonging to another has the 
right to be discontented that the fee of the possession is 
in his landlord and not in himself. 

This right of property is, however, not wholly unquali- 
fied. Thecessions of territory made to the United States 
by the States of New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, South Carolina and Georgia, were al! conditional; 
and the common condition of all the grants was, that the 
lands by them respectively ceded should be held and dis- 
posed of for the use and benefit of all the United States, 
the ceding State included, and for no other use whatso- 
ever. Upon this condition, all the cessions were accepted 
by the United States in Congress assembled, and the 
United States thereby contracted the solemn and positive 
engagement to hold and dispose ofall the lands thus ceded 
conformably to that condition, and to no other use what- 
ever. 

The constitution of the United States, in the third section 
of the fourth article, declares that ** Congress shall have 
power to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States;” with the express addition that 
t nothing in this constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any par- 
ticular State.” And in the sixth article, it provides 
‘that all debts contracted, and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid 
against the United States under this constitution as under 
the confederation.” 

It appears to the subscribers that Congress could nei- 
ther give away the public lands to individual settlers, to 
enable them to acquire independent freeholds, or surren- 
der them to the States in which they are situated, without 
a threefold violation of the constitution: first, by abdi- 
cating the power entrusted to them of disposing of the 
territory ofthe United States, conformably to the condi- 
tions under which it is held, and of making all needful 
rules and regulations respecting it; secondly, by prejudic- 
ing the just and undoubted claims, both of the United 
States, and of every particular State within which there 
are no public lands; and, thirdly, by trampling under foot 


solemn engagements entered into before the adoption of 


the constitution. In the list of powers to be exercised by 
Congress, when the Government shall be reduced to the 
simple machine, avowed to be the purpose of the Presi- 
dent by the recommendations of the message, this power 
of disposing of, and making needful rules and regulations 
for the territory and other property of the United States, 
is entirely overlooked; very consistently, indeed; for if the 
whole property should be squandered away to make in- 
dependent frecholders, or surrendered to the States where- 
in the common possession happens to be located, there 
will be no longer any territory belonging to the United 
States to dispose of, or needing rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by Congress. ‘The Government will be 
made a much simpler machine; but it will be a simplicity 
purchased with all the wealth, all the rights, and all the 
good faith of the nation; purchased by prejudicing the 
claims of the United States, and of every State other than 
those in which the Jands are situated; purchased by set- 
ting at naught the first principle of justice, the sacred 
rights of property, and the explicit engagements not only 
entered into before the adoption of the constitution, but 
pledges of faith, without which the confederation itselt 
never would have been sanctioned. 

The same principles are applicable to the public lands 


whole mass of them may be given away to foreigners, to 
emigrants from every quarter of the globe, aliens, and 
perhaps enemies to this country, who may thus be con- 
verted into independent freeholders, and constitute, under 
this improved code of morals, the best part of the popu- 
lation. The subscribers deem it an excellent part of the 
policy of the Union to welcome the useful industry of fo- 
reign freemen seeking the enjoyment of liberty and equal 
rights, and honest subsistence, and the chances of afu- 
ence upon our shores; but they conceive it neither politic 
nor just to bestow upon them, or upon any adventurers, 
whether of foreign or of domestic birth, the acquisitions 
of the nation, made with the moneys levied upon all the 
people in all the States. 

Congress are told in the message that it cannot be ex- 
pected that the new States will * remain longer content- 
ed with the present policy, after the payment of the public 
debt.” By the present policy is here. meant the poli- 
cy of holding and disposing of the public lands as public 
property. The proposal is, therefore, to change the pre- 
sent policy, for that of giving away this public property, 
partly to individual adventurers, and the remainder to the 
t new States’—one of which is the State of Tennessee. 
And whatare the arguments by which. this change of 
policy, or, in other words, this surrender of property, is 
urged? Itis said ‘that the adventurous and hardy popu- 
lation of the West, besides contributing their equal share 
of taxation under our impost system, have, in the progress 
of our Government, for the lands they occupy, paid into 
the treasury alarge proportion of forty millions of dollars; 
and, of the revenues received therefrom, but a small part 
has been cxpended amongst them.” Is this a reason for 
giving away to new adventurers, or to new States, the pro- 
perty belonging to the adventurous and hardy population 
of the West, in common with the adventurous and hardy 
population of all the rest of the Union? To the epithets 
of adventurousand hardy, applied to the population of the 
West, the subscribers take no exception, as descriptive of 
qualities truly belonging to that class of our fellow-citi- 
zens: that population went forth from the old and long 
settled States, from the thirteen confederates of the revo- 
lution, and left behind them a population not Jess adven- 
turous and hardy than themselves. If the population of 
the West have contributed their cqual share of taxation 
under our impost system, so have the population of all the 
rest of the Union. If, inthe progress of the Government, 
they have paid into the treasury a large portion of forty 
millions of dollars for the lands they occupy, they have re- 
ceived, in the property of those lands transferred to them 
by the nation, the value to them of many hundred millions 
of dollars as an equivalent. ‘That a small part of the re- 
venue received from the proceeds of the public lands has 
been expended amongst them, if estimated in proportion 
to the relative amount of revenue collected amongst them, 
may be doubted; but the subscribers believe that justice 
and policy would alike dictate a larger expenditure of the 
revenue amongst the populationin the West, than has yet 
been authorized. it isin the Western country that the 
greatest, the most useful, and the most expensive works of 
internal improvement have been undertaken, or are most 
urgently needed. ‘Tossuch works, unquestionably of a 
national character, the subscribers believe that a full and 
ample proportion of the public revenue, whether col- 
lected from the sales of public lands, or from other sources, 
ought to be applied, and the moneys so appropriated 
would be almost exclusively expended among the popu- 
lation of the West. It is in this manner that, without 
doing injustice to any other part of the Union, the pro- 
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ceéds of the sales of the public lands may be applied to 
the special improvement of the Western country; that 
they may be, beneficially to all, expended among the set- 
tlers on the public lands themselves, and, while contribut- 
ing to the improvement of the whole Union, facilitate and 
encourage. the progress of the new settlements, by fur- 
‘nishing, at once, occupation for industry, reward for labor, 
and the rapid appreciation of the lands upon which the 
settlers may fix their abode. Such, the subscribers be- 
lieve, are the dictates of a policy, at once prudent and 
magnanimous; but this policy cannot be promoted by ar- 
resting the progress of works already commenced; by re- 
fusing appropriations for works demonstrated to be of a 
national characters or by giving away to single adven- 
turers, or to the new States, the whole invaluable fund, 
inexhaustible, ifduly managed, for long centuries to come, 
of Jands purchased by the blood of our revolutionary fa- 
thers, and by their treasures or our own. 

In this examination of the proposal to give away all the 
public lands of the Union, the subscribers have deemed it 
their indispensable duty, though a painful one it has been, 
to resort to the first principles of natural justice, to the 
sacred right of property, and to the positive injunctions 
of the constitution, to prove that it is alike subversive of 
them all. The project itselfis not new: the subscribers 
are unwilling either to trace its origin, or to scan the mo- 
tives and purposes from which it proceeded. But never 
before have they witnessed; never again, they will hope, 
may it be seen seriously recommended in a message from 
the President to the Congress of the United States. The 
public lands are the property of the Union; the possession, 
the use, and the disposal of them, for the benefit of the 
whole, are guarantied by the elementary principle at the 
foundation of civil society, by the immutable laws of jus- 
tice, and by the express terms of the constitution, which 
we have all sworn to support. The power to give them 
away has not only never been delegated to Congress, it 
has been, by direct implication, prohibited. The at- 
tempt to give them away, by an act of Congress; would 
be an act of transcendent usurpation, null and void in 


any branches of the national industry should not exceed 
what may be necessary to counteract the regulations of 
foreign nations, and to secure a supply of those articles of 
manufacture essential to the national independence and 
safety in time of war.” Ifthe enunciation of the princi- 
ple of legitimate protection in these terms discloses a 
mind in search of reasons for withdrawing the protection 
secured by existing laws, it is rather in the disposition 
thus evinced, than in the abstract proposition with which 
it is clothed, that the manufacturing interest may discern 
the determined hostility with which it is assailed. The 
manufacturer asks for no protection beyond that which 
may be necessary to counteract the regulations of foreign 
nations, and to secure a supply of the articles essential to 
the national safety in time of war. But this protection 
has been extended to the manufacturing establishments 
by the existing laws. It has been extended to them, not 
as a favor to that separate interest, for no such favor has 
ever been indulged in the legislation of the Union, but for 
the purpose of counteracting the injury of foreign regula- 
tions, and for the purpose of securing the supply of arti- 
cles essential to the national safety in war. The manu- 
facturers of the old and long settled States have been 
protected from the injurious regulations of foreign nations, 
as the planters of the South and the settlers of the West 
have been protected from the depredations and hostile 
incursions of Indian savages. Nearly the whole charge of 
the military peace establishment is borne by the nation 
for the protection of the South and of the West. Of the 
millions upon millions expended, ever since the existence 
of the Government, upon Indian wars and negotiations, 
the manufacturer of Pennsylvania, of New Jersey, and of 
Massachusetts, has paid, and continues to pay, his full 
proportion. And what is Indian war or Indian negotia- 
tion to him? ‘The whole naval establishment of the Union 
is maintained to protect the immediate interest of the 
commercial part of the community. The manufacturer, 
the farmer, the planter, have no direct interest in this; 
they all pay taxes to protect from foreign hostility the 
property ofthe merchant, and the person of the navigator. 


itself, and substituting arbitrary power in the place of| The war last waged with Great Britain, and which cost 


constitutional right. The attempt to carry it into effect 
would be a dissolution of the Union, an inextinguishable 
brand of civil war. This the subscribers do with the pro- 
foundest conviction believe; this they cannot, without 
violating the trust reposed in them by their constituents, 
refrain from declaring. They solemnly deprecate the 
contingency that such a proposal should ever again be 
made, 

Congenial with it, and apparently flowing from the 
same erroneous and partial fundamental principle of go- 
vernment, that the wealthy landholders are the best part 
of the population, the subscribers are constrained to con- 
sider all the recommendations of the message in relation 
to the manufacturing interest of the country. The spirit 
of the message looks steadily, though with occasional 
blenching, to that interest, as a victim to be sacrificed. 
‘The approaches to the altar are not always direct, but 
the instrument of death is never sheathed, and the grasp 
with which it is held is ever intent to strike the blow. As 
inthe principle of limitation to the congressional power 
of appropriating money for internal improvement, so, in 
the restriction of that which may be exercised for the 
protection of domestic industry, care is taken to com- 
mence with a general axiom, which the friends of the 
manufacturing interest themselves will readily admit. 
That the revenue of the National Government should be 
adapted to their expenditures, and that the expenditures 
should. be strictly limited within the sphere of objects 
warranted by the constitution, and regulated by a severe 
and vigilant economy, the most ardent friends of the 
manufactures will cheerfully allow. Nor would they 
deny “ that the protection afforded by existing laws to 


the nation upwards of a hundred millions of dollars, and 
perhaps fifty thousand lives, for what was it proclaimed 
but for wrongs to the merchant and mariner, in which 
the manufacturer and the farmer, as distinct classes of 
society, had not one dollar of interest; yet for the mainte- 
nance of which they bore their equal portion of taxation, 
and devoted their equal portion of lives? The manufac- 
turer of the interior has the same right to the protection 
of the whole Union against the regulations of foreign 
countries, as the merchant upon the coast, or the mariner 
upon the ocean. The manufacturer of the North has the 
same right to the protection of the nation against the com- 
petition of foreign rivals, armed with foreign laws, as the 
planter of the South, or the settle in the West, has to 
the same protection against the robberies and butcheries 
of Indian savages, instigated by the secret impulses and 
profuse subsidies of the same foreign rivals. The manu- 
facturer asks no more. The principle in the message 
now under examination is in terms equally applicable to 
all branches of the national industry. The protection 
afforded by existing laws to the Southern planter and the 
Western settler, to the merchant and navigator, should 
not exceed what may be necessary to counteract foreign 
hostility, and secure the national independence and safety. 
If the separate and exclusive interest of the manufacturer 
or of the Northern farmer were consulted, the army might 
be disbanded; the wooden walls of the navy might be 
laid up in ordinary, and its gallant seamen be discharged 
from the service. Six or seven annual millions more of 
expenditure might be retrenched, and the Government 
be reduced to a machine of still more edifying simplicity; 
so simple, indeed, as to be left without occupation wor- 
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thy of the cost of its own maintenance, and bound, in the |sity that duties should ‘be laid on goods, wares, and ‘mer- 
pursuit of its own policy, to dissolve itself as a useless|chandises imported, the purposes to be accomplished by 
and cumbersome burden to the nation. that act. were declared to be the support of Government, 

But the practical question of the message is not what|the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the 
degree of protection ought to be extended to any branch |jencouragement and protection of manufactures. ‘Thus, 
of the national industry, but what degree of protection, |from the very foundation of this Government, from the 
by the existing laws, it onght not to exceed. And the 
principle is thus laid down by way of introduction, to a|President of the United States, the protection, ay, and the 
recommendation that the. protection actually granted. by |encouragement, of manufactures has formed one of the 
the existing laws to a particular interest, namely, that of |fundamental objects of the national policy. 
the manufactures, should be gradually diminished, if, up- [the compass of one short page of this message, we are 
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day when George Washington was first inaugurated as. 


But here, in 


on investigation, it shall be found, as it is believed it will 
be, that the legislative protection granted to that interest 
is greater than is indispensably requisite for-these objects, 
that is, for counteracting the regulations of foreign na- 
tions, and for securing a supply of those articles of manu- 
facture essential to the national independence and safety 
in time of war. 

To this inquiry and investigation the subscribers would 
interpose no objection whatever, provided that the same 
investigation shall be instituted to ascertain whether the 
protection. granted by existing laws to other great though 

_ partial interests, namely, to the Southern planter and 
Western settler, to the merchant and the mariner, do not 
exceed what may be indispensably requisite for counter- 
acting the regulations of foreign nations, and for securing 
the independence and safety of the nation. The investi- 
gation, to be just and impartial, must extend equally to all 
the interests protected by the expenditure of the national 
revenues; and, if the standard of inquiry shall be the 
smallest possible amount of protection indispensable to 
the manufacturers, let the same standard, the smallest pos- 
.sible amount indispensable to the planter and the settler, 
the merchant and mariner, be applied to the estimates of 
expenditure to be hereafter bestowed upon them. 

But the subscribers cannot forbear to call the attention 
of the House, and of the nation, to the formal abandon- 
ment, in the message, of the very principle of just and 
lawful protection to the manufacturing interest laid down 
by itself. Scarcely has the circle of limitation been drawn 
round the unquestionable duty of the Government to pro- 
tect the manufactures by its laws, when, by a most remark- 
able instance of self-contradiction, the message abandons 
its own principle, and substitutes another and a totally 
different one in its stead. ‘* Those (it now says) who 
take an enlarged view of the condition of our country, 
must be satisficd that the policy of protection must be 
ultimately limited to those articles of domestic manufac- 
ture which are indispensable to our safety in time of war.” 
The subscribers ‘will not scrutinize, with logical acute- 
ness, the further limitations, even of this measure, which 
may be detected in the subsequent qualifications of this 
diminished standard; nor inquire how the indefiniteness 
ofa ¢ reasonable scale and of a liberal support”? can be 
applied to a list of articles indispensable to the safety of 
the nation. Articles indispensable to the safety of a na- 
tion would seem to admit of little latitude in the formation 
of their catalogue; ner can much commendation be due 
to the liberality which provides for its own indispensable 
necessities; but it is to the principle itself that the sub- 
scribers deem it their duty to take exception, as utterly 
inconsistent with that which had been just before laid 
down; as abandoning the future interests of domestic in- 
dustry to the mercy of forcign legislation, leagued with 
forcign competition; and, finally, as consigning all the 
great manufacturing establishments of the country to 
speedy and inevitable destruction. 

In this last proposition, as in the recommendation to 
give away all the public lands, the House and the coun- 
try cannot fail to discern a projected revolution of Govern- 
ment. When the very first act of Congress, after the or- 
ganization of the new Government, that appears upon 
the statute book of the United States, declared the neces- 
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told, first, that the protection afforded by existing laws to 
any branches of the national industry: should not exceed 
what may be necessary to counteract the regulations of 
foreign nations, and to secure a supply of those articles 
of manufacture essential to the national independence and 
safety in time of war.” ‘This, we are told, is, in justice, 


due in effecting the adjustment of the future revenue to` 


the interest of the different States, and even the preser- 
vation of the Union itself. And, in the next breath, we 
are told that the policy of protection must be ultimately 
limited to those articles of domestic manufacture which 
are indispensable to our safety in time of war. The prin- 
ciple of affording encouragement to manufactures, pro- 
claimed in the first act of the first Congress, is discarded. 
The protection to be gradually diminished is the protec- 
tion of existing laws. The revenue is to be reduced, not 
mercly for adaptation to the necessities of the public ex- 
penditures, but with the express object and design of dis~. 
couragement to manufactures, by diminishing the protec- 
tion which they enjoy; nor is this discouragement to cease, 
till all the protection which now shields them from the 
deadly hostility of foreign competitors, dictating the death- 
warrants of foreign legislation, shall be withdrawn, and 
the niggardly boon of protection shall be denied to all but 
articles of indispensable necessity to safety in time of war. 

It is, therefore, a revolution in the Government which 
the message now proposes. Itis the adoption for the fu- 
ture of a system of policy directly opposite to that with 
which the administration of Washington laid the founda- 
tions of the social existence of this great community—our 
National and Federal Union. ‘Those foundations were,, 
that all the great interests of the nation were alike enti- 
tled to defence and protection by the national arm, and 
from the national purse. 
tures was the first pledge of encouragement and protec- 
tion self-imposed by the good faith of the nation. That 
pledge is now, by the recommendations of this message, 
to be withdrawn. The Government is to be reduced to 
a simple machine, and its operations of superintending be- 
neficence are to be unfelt. The great body of the manu- 
facturers, including the numerous classes of mechanics, 
handicraftsmen, and artificers, and with them great mul- 
titudes of cultivators of the soil, though not that best part 
of the population, the independent freeholders, all the 
hard working men, in short, the laboring part of the ex- 
clusively free population of the country, are to be turned 
out of the paternal mansion, cast off as worthless children 
of the common parent, and surrendered to the mercy of 
foreign laws, enacted for the express purpose of feeding 
foreign mouths with the bread denied by our simplified. 
machine of Government to them. 


Under that system of policy, thus now proposed to be, 


abandoned and proscribed, the nation has risen from a 
depth of weakness, imbecility, and distress, to an emi- 
nence of prosperity unexampled in the annals of the world. 
It has flourished in despite of all foreign competition, and 
all foreign legislation, whether in peace or at war. Tt has 
flourished by the undeviating pursuit of that very policy 
which we are now urged to abandon and to proscribe. 
It was by counter-legislation to the regulations of foreign 
nations, that the first operations of tne Government of the 
United States were felt by their people: felt, in the acti- 


And to the interest of manufac. ‘ 
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vity given to their commerce——felt, in the encouragement |fect the right of the manufacturer to protection, or the 
| 


and protection extended to their manufactures—felt, in| duty of the Government to extend it. It is the interest of 
the fulfilment of the public engagements to the creditors: the citizen, and not the wants of the country, which cir- 
of the nation—felt, in the gradual, though the subscribers| cumscribes the legitimate objects of protection. In the 
grieve to say yet imperfect, discharge of the debt of jus-| formation of the social compact, undoubtedly the safety 
tice and of gratitude due to the warriors of the revolution | and independence of the whole are the ultimate object of 
felt, in the rapid increase of our population, in the con-| every engagement undertaken by the community to pro- 
stantly and profitably occupied industry of the people, in| tect the interests of every one of its parts; but that safety 


the consideration and respect of foreign nations for our 
character, in the comfort, and wellbeing, and happiness, 
of the community——felt, in every nerve and sinew, in every 


and independence are to be secured as much by the pro- 
tection of interests, contributing to her wellbeing in time 
of peace, as by that of securing to herself a supply of the 


vein and artery of the body politic. That for this Govern-| instruments of death, necessary for a battle or a siege. 


ment the proposition should now be earnestly pressed 


But were the distinction assumed in the message, of 


upon Congress to substitute another, the supreme excel-| discriminating between articles of manufacture, indispen- 


lence of which shall consist in its being unfelt, when we 
look to the source from which the exhortation proceeds, 
cannot but move our special wonder. ‘The subscribers 
can have no partiality for a Government, founded upon 
the consideration that the benefit of its operations shall be 
unfelt. 

From the great manufacturing interest of this country, 
then, and from all the interests, whether agricultural or 


sable to the safety of the nation in time of war, and other 
articles, with reference to the respective rights of each of 
the classes to temporary or permanent protection, just, 
why is this specific mode of protection, high duties upon 
the imported article, recommended? If the object to be 
attained is to secure an abundant supply of the articles, 
| the policy of the Government would seem to be rather to 
fadmit them free of impost, and even to encourage the im- 


commercial, indissolubly linked with it, the protection ofi portation of them by bounties, than to burden them with 


the national laws now existing is, so far as they are or 
may be affected by foreign regulations, by the recommen- 
dations of the message, to be gradually withdrawn: and 
protection is hereafter to be limited to one specific class 
of articles of manufacture, under the denomination of ar- 
ticles indispensable to the safety of the nation in time of 
war. The subscribers ask, what is the reason for this dis- 
tinction; and what are the articles thus to be distinguish- 
ed with pre-eminent and permanent favor? Why is pro- 
tection, why is this specific mode of protection, by high 
and prohibitory duties upon the article when imported 
from abroad, to be extended to articles indispensable to 
the national safety in time of war, when it is at the same 
time to be denied to all others? The protection of high 
duties is founded upon the principle of shielding the do- 
mestic manufacturer from the ruinous competition of fo- 
reigners, producers of the same article. This principle 
is founded, not upon the nature or uses of the article, but 
upon the right of the citizen to protection, pledged to 
him by the social compact, the correlative obligation of 
his country to him, for his duty and obligation of allegi- 
ance to her, Why are the planter of the South, and the 
new scttler of the West, entitled to the protection of the 
nation, at the cost of many annual millions, to maintain an 
army to make that protection effective? Why, but because 
that planter and that settler are bound in allegiance to that 
country whose ‘protection they are thereby entitled to 
chim? Why are the merchant, the mariner, the fisher- 
man, entitled to protection? and why is a navy maintained 
at the cost of annual millions to make that protection ef- 
fective? Because the merchant, the mariner, the fisher- 
man, owe their allegiance to the country which protects 
them. ‘This protection is due to them in peace as well as 
in war: else why do you maintain an army and a navy in 
time of peace? ‘The manufacturer is entitled to the same 
protection from his country as the planter, as the new set- 
uer, as the merchant, as the mariner, as the fisherman, 
and for the same reason, because he owes to that country 
his allegiance. He bears his portion of the burden of ex- 
penditures, sustained by the nation to maintain an army 
anda navy for the protection of interests which are not 
his.. He has a right to claim the same protection to his 
own, -It is the right of the citizen, and not the necessi- 
ties: of the community, which constitutes the fundamental 
principle, upon which the obligation to protect the iute- 
vest of the manufacturer, or'of any other member of socie- 
ty, is incumbent upon the nation. The subscribers be- 
lieve, therefore, that the distinction between articles of 
manufacture indispensable to the safety of the nation in 


onerous duties. The articles of most indispensable ne- 
cessity in time of war, are articles of little or no use in 
time of peace. The policy of erecting and supporting 
manufactures of them in time of peace, that is, at a time 
when, from their very nature and from the slender de- 
mand for them, they must be obtainable from abroad upon 
the cheapest terms, and when you have little or no de- 
mand or use for the articles which you thus deliberately 
imake costly to you beyond all necessity or reason, seems 
to be exceedingly questionable. You saddle with burden- 
some taxation articles which you might obtain almost gra- 
tuitously from abroad; you tax yourselves to pay enor- 
sinously dear for articles which you compel yourselves to 
buy, which you do not want, and for which you have no 
use, because the time may come when you will want them; 
and then you choose to have them made by your own ei- 
tizen, and by no foreigner, when the very tax that you 
impose, would supply you from abroad with stores of the 
article sufficient for a ten years’ war, at less cost than you 
now lavish upon your manufacturer to furnish you the 
same supply. Again, it may very reasonably be question- 
ed whether, in the present or in any possible future con- 
dition of this country, and of the rest of the world, any 
article of domestic manufacture whatever can be essential 
to the independence or safety of the nation in the sense 
that it must necessarily be manufactured within the coun- 
try, and not imported from abroad. Assume the broad 
principle that the independence and safety of a nation are 
highly promoted and rendered effective by her possessing 
within herself all the resources essential to the subsistence, 
the comfort, and the enjoyments of her people in war and 
in peace, and the subscribers give to it their hearty assent; 
and from this principle they derive the firm belief that 
sound policy requires of the nation the constant, perpe- 
tual protection of the manufacturing interest generally, 
as the duties of the social compact impose the same pro- 
tection upon her, asa duty to the citizen manufacturer, 
Narrow down your protective system to a mere list of con- 
traband of war, and you not only load the nation with 
burdens, utterly useless to herself when she bears them, 
inadequate to your purpose in the very contingency for 
which you would provide, but you put to the ban a vast 
multitude of the free laborers of the country, and involve 
yourselves in the inextricable absurdity of holding the na- 
tion bound to foster and encourage the arts of war, and to 
prostrate and sacrifice the arts of peace. 

The subscribers are then convinced that the principle 
broadly hid down in the message, ‘that the policy of 
protection must be ultimately limited to those articles of 


tune of war, and other articles, cannot in any manner af-|domestic manufacture which are indispensable to our 
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safety in time of war,” is erroneous and unsound. . They 
remark that this is the first. time that such a policy has 
ever been suggested by any Chief of the Executive Go- 
vernment to Congress, from the establishment of the con- 
stitution to this day, and that it is proposed avowedly to 
subvert the system of policy which has hitherto invariably 
prevailed. Alarmed at the violation of rights, and at the 
desolation of property which it portends, in a special man- 
ner,-to the great. mass of their constituents, they seek in 
the message itself the arguments by which this novel plan 
of Government is attempted to be sustained. They are 
aware that it flows, very naturally and directly, from the 
fundamental maxim that the wealthy landholders, cultiva- 
tors of the soil, are the best part of the population; that 
it is entirely congenial to the determined purpose of abo- |: 
lishing the National Bank; that it tallies exactly with the 
proposal to give away all the public lands, to multiply the 
best part of the population; that itis in perfect coinci- 
dence with the proposal to abandon gradually all appro- 
ptiations for internal improvements, to sell all the stocks 
held by the Government in the funds of incorporated 
companies, and then to reduce the duties of impost to a 
` simple, economical revenue standard, 


CAI are but parts of one stupendous whole.” 


And, in carrying out this system to its inevitable conse- 
quences, it is apparent that, when all this shall have been 
done, the same spirit of simplicity and reform will com- 
mand that the army should be disbanded, because its only 
use is to protect one portion of the community at the ex- 
pense of all the rest; that the navy should be gradually di- 
minished, and ultimately abolished, because the degree of 
protection which it extends to the commerce and nayiga- 
tion of the country may exceed what shall be indispensa- 
bly necessary to counteract the regulations of foreign 
Powers; and, finally, that the Government of the Union, 
simplified into a machine of total uselessness and inability 
to protect any great interest of the nation, should dissolve 
itself into its original elements, and vanish--the baseless 
fabric of a vision. 

The subscribers believe that, to secure to the nation 
during war a supply of all the articles necessary to the 
subsistence, comfort, and wellbeing of the people, is onc 
of the objects which require and command the protection 
of manufactures generally, as one of the great duties of 
the nation itself; but to limit the policy of protection to 
the articles of domestic manufacture indispensable to our 
safety in time of war, ig tantamount to the denial of all 
protection to every article, excepting those the want of 
which, and the uses of which, are applicable only to the 
state of war. Food and raiment are articles indispensable 
to the safety ofa nation in war as well asin peace. If it 
were meant that all articles of domestic manufacture, 
serving for food or raiment, should be entitled to the per- 
manent and ultimate protection of the National Govern- 
ment, the limitation itself presented by the message would 
be nugatory. With that understanding all the manufac- 
tures of woollen and of cotton would have an equal claim 
to permanent protection with those of iron, lead, or cop- 
per. The necessitics of the nation in time of war furnish 
an unanswerable argument for the protection of its manu- 
factures--of all its manufactures in time of peace. This 
is the sound principle. The attempt to draw a line of 
distinction between articles indispensable to our safety in 
time of war, and all other articles, with a view to confer the 
exclusive privilege of permanent protection upon the for- 
mer, and to withdraw all protection from the latter, must be 
utterly deceptive, and, if carried out into practice, could 
terminate only in pross injustice. 

Tn the report of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
which accompanied their bill to reduce and otherwise 
alter the duties on imports, it is said that they have en- 
deayored to arrange the duties with reference to the prin- 


ciple of raising twelve millions and a half of revenue upon 
from sixty-five to seventy millions of dutiable’ commodi- 
ties, at rates of from ten to twenty per cent., varying from 
them chiefly in those instances where national indepen- 
dence in time of war seemed to demand some sacrifice in 
peace, (as in the case of iron.) Thus iron is the only 
article specified by the Committee of Ways and Means as 
entitled to extraordinary and permanent protection, -by 
heavy duties ofimpost, to defend the article of domestic pro- 
duction from the competition of importation from abroad; 
and the exemplification in their bill is, to shield the arti- 
cle of iron by duties five or six times heavier than the 
fragment of impost to which they abandon the articles of 
wool, woollens, and cotton fabrics. But this favoritism, 
extended to the article of iron, is founded upon a misap« 
plication of the principle upon which it professes to rely; 
The only reason which makes it an object of importance 
to the nation, to possess within itself a supply of articles 
of exclusive use“and necessity in times and for purposes 
of war, is because the supply of those articles from abroad, 
in time of war, may be cut off, or greatly obstructed by 
the power of the enemy. Of all other articles, the sup- 
ply may be as abundant from abroad.in time of war, by 
the conveyance of neutral flags, as in time of peace. 
The articles usually denominated contraband of war, may 
be intercepted by the enemy, and cannot be protected 
by the neutral flag. The list of these articles of contra- 
band is usually regulated by treaties. The number of 
them, as recognised by the customary law of nations, 
independent of treaty stipulations, is very unsettled. Great 
Britain being almost always a belligerent nation, and pos- 
sessed of preponderating power upon the ocean, has, in 
latter times, constantly struggled to enlarge the list by 
including in it not merely the fabricated instruments of 
warlike destruction, such as cannon, muskets, swords, 
pikes, bombs, grenades, and the like, but provisions, and 
the materials especially for shipbuilding. All the other 
maritime nations, on their part, endeavor to contract the 
list of contraband, and confine it to articles actually 
wrought, and manufactured, and used only and exclu- 
sively for war. We have had treaties both with France 
and Great Britain, each containing a list of articles to be 
understood between the parties as contraband of war. 
The treaties with France contain the most contracted, 
and the treaty of 19th November, 1794, with Great Bri- 
tain, the largest list of contraband that has ever been 
claimed by modern belligerent nations; and it so happens 
that, in both these treaties, unwrought iron is expressly 
excluded from the list of contraband. No nation has ever 
pretended that it was, or should be, included in that list. 
The supply of it from abroad cannot, therefore, be inter- 
cepted by the enemy in time of war, and there is no rege 
son whatever for protecting, by high duties, the domestic 
production of it against the foreign competitor, other than 
the reason common to all other articles or productions 
of domestic industry. It stands upon the same foot- 
ing with all the rest, and has no claim whatever to supe- 
rior protection, from its being merely the principal mate- 
rial from which the instruments of death are composed. 
It is, therefore, extreme injustice to all other articles of 
domestic growth or manufacture, to withdraw from them 
their just share of protection to heap it upon the solitary 
article of iron. 

The subscribers, therefore, believe that the principle 
itself advanced in the message, and illustrated by the re- - 
commendation gradually to withdraw from the manufac- 
tures of the country all the protection which they enjoy 
by the existing laws of the United States, with the single 
exception of the articles indispensably necessary for the 
national independence and safety in time of war, is incor- 
rect, unjust, and unconstitutional. They believe that 
protection, permanent protection, to the interest of do- 
mestic industry, including agriculture, manufactures, and 
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the mechanic arts, is a right secured to the citizens, whose 
property and subsistence depend upon that protection, 
by the constitution itself, as well as by the laws; that the 
withdrawal from them of that protection would be the 
denial to them of a constitutional right, and equivalent to 
a sentence of banishment upon them. In saying this, the 
subscribers do not deny the right of the Government to 
modify this protection by an adjustment of the revenue 
to the necessary public expenditures. They object nei- 
ther to the reduction of the revenue, nor to the reduction 
of duties of imposts; both these operations may be effect- 
ed without impairing the protection enjoyed by domestic 
industry, and they are precisely the operations which it is, 
at this time, the duty of the Government of the United 
States to perform. N 


draw from the manufactures the protection which they 
enjoy by existing laws, appears to the subscribers the 
more exceptionable, as it obviously countenances the prin- 
ciples asserted, as well as the attitude assumed, of hosti- 
lity to the manufacturing interest, and of defiance to the 
Government of the Union, under the shield of State sove- 
reignty, by popular commotion in one of the members of 
the Union. Before the message was delivered, a conven- 
tion, assuming to represent the people of South Carolina, 
and to exercise, in their name, an absolute, unlimited, 
and, therefore, despotic power of sovereignty, had is- 
sued an ordinance, declaring and ordaining that all the 
several acts and parts of acts of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, for imposing duties and imposts on the im- 
portation of foreign commodities, and now having actual 
operation and effect within the United States, were null, 
void, and no law, nor binding upon the State of South Ca- 
rolina, its officers, or citizens. 

And the same convention, by the same ordinance, had 
ordained that all promises, contracts, and obligations, 
made or entered into, or to be made or entered into, with 
purpose to secure the duties imposed hy the said acts, 
and all judicial proceedings which should be thereafter 
had in affirmance thereof, were, and should be, held ut- 
terly null and void. 7 

The same convention had further ordained that it should 
not be lawful for any of the constituted authorities, whe- 
ther of the State of South Carolina or of the United States, 
to enforce the payment of duties imposed by the said acts 
of Congress within the limits of that State; that it should 
be the duty of the Legislature to adopt such measures, 
and pass such acts as might be necessary to prevent the 
enforcement, and arrest the operation of the said acts, 
and parts of acts, of the Congress of the United States, 
within the limits of that State, from and after the Ist day 
of February then next. 

The same convention had further ordained that all the 
officers of the State, civil or military, except members of 
the Legislature, should take an oath to obey, execute, 
and enforce the said ordinance, and such act or acts of 
the Legislature as might be passed in pursuance thereof; 
that the offices of every individual who should omit or 
neglect to take this oath, should be, thereby, ipso facto, 
vacated; and that no juror should be empannelled in any 
of the courts of the State, in any cause in which should 
be in question the ordinance, or any act of the Legisla- 
ture passed in pursuance thereof, unless he should first, 
in addition to the usual oath, have taken an oath to obey, 
execute, and enforce the ordinance, and all acts of the 
Legislature, to carry the same into operation and cffect. 

And the same convention, speaking as the pcople of 
South Carolina, further declared that they would consi- 
der any act, on the part of the Federal Government, to 
enforce the laws thus nullified, otherwise than through 
the civil tribunals of the country, as Inconsistent with the 
longer continuance of South Carolina in the Union; that 
they would thenceforth hold themselves absolved from 
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all further obligation to maintain or preserve their political 
connexion with the people of the other States, and would 
forthwith proceed to organize a separate Government, 
and do all other acts and things which sovereign and in- 
dependent States might of right do. 

This ordinance was issued, bearing date the 24th day 
of November. ‘Ten days after which, on the 4th of De- 
cember, the message of the President, after noticing that, 
in one quarter of the United States, opposition to the re- 
venue laws had risen to a height which threatened to 
thwart their execution, if not to endanger the integrity 
of the Union, obseryes that, whatever obstructions may 
be thrown in the way of the judicial authorities of the 
General Government, it was hoped they would be able, 
peaceably, to overcome them by the prudence of their 
own officers, and the patriotism of the people; but that, 
should this reasonable hope be disappointed, it was be- 
lieved the laws themselves were fully adequate to the 
suppression of such attempts as might be immediately 
made; and that, should the exigency arise, rendering the 
execution of the existing laws impracticable, from any 
cause whatever, prompt notice of it would be given to 
Congress, with the suggestion of such views and mea- 
sures as might be necessary to meet it. 

The subscribers could not but observe with concern 
and surprise, that, in a message delivered at a time when 
the abovementioned ordinance of the South Carolina con- 
vention had been ten days issued, and when its contents 
had been several days fully known in this city, the condi- 
tion of things, and the opposition to the exccution of the 
laws of the United States in the State of South Carolina, 
was described in terms so inadequate, as appeared to them, 
to the real magnitude of the crisis in the affairs of the 
Union. A document purporting to be the act of the sove- 
reign people of South Carolina--an act of sovereignty so 

transcendent as to speak in the language of command to 
the Legislature of the State, as to prescribe oaths to be 
taken by the existing officers, civil and military, of the 
State, on the penalty of forfeiting their offices—an act of 
an authority spurning, as beneath it, the ties of morality, 
and assuming to annul existing promises, contracts, and 
obligations—an act, first depriving the civil tribunals, both 
of the State and of the United States, of the power of per- 
forming their judicial functions, and then declaring that 
the first effort of the Federal Government to enforce the 
laws of the Union, otherwise than through the judicial 
tribunals, should be the signal to the State of South Caro- 
lina for dissolving her connexion with this Union, and 
forming a scparate Government—this act, accompanied 
with addresses to the people of the State, and of the other 
twenty-three States, declaring that it was the fixed and 
unalterable determination of the people of South Caro- 
lina never more to submit to a protecting tariff, must 
have been in the possession of the President at the time 
when his message was communicated to the two Houses 
of Congress. Only six days after the delivery of this an- 
nual message, the proclamation emanating from the same 
source, was published to the world, founded, as appears 
onits face, upon the ordinance alone, which had thus been 
in the President’s possession before the message was sent 
to Congress. It would scem that the recommendations of 
the message were so nearly identical with the terms con- 
descendingly proposed as a concession by the authors of 
the ordinance for the future revenue system of the Union, 
which South Carolina would graciously consent to pre- 
scribe, that an expectation was entertained that, on the re- 
ceipt of the message in South Carolina, the nullifying or- 
dinance would immediately be abrogated. And, indeed, 
upon an attentive comparison of the recommendations of 
the Chief Magistrate with the autocratic concessions of the 
South Carolina nullifying convention, there will be found 
between them a shade of difference so nearly impercepti- 
ble, that this expectation was not destitute of foundation. 
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To the subscribers this affords but a source of deeper 
mortification, upon perceiving that formal recommenda- 
tion in the message of a gradual, and, ultimately, total with- 
drawal of all: legislative protection from all the manufac- 
tures of the country, excepting only-those articles-indis- 
pensably necessary tothe safety and independence of the 
nation if time of war; an exception so strangely expound- 
ed in the report and bill of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to mean unwrought iron. 

The proclamation did, indeed, take a direct and formal 
issue with the nullifying convention, upon both the arti- 
cles of fundamental law, by virtue of which that assem- 
blage asserted their right to exercise sovereign, despotic 
authority in the name of the people of South Carolina. 
The proclamation denied the right of the people of South 
Carolina to nullify the laws of the United States. It de- 
nied the right of the State of South. Carolina to secede 
from that Union to which the people and State of South 
Carolina, by the pledge of their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred: honor, in the declaration of independence, 
and by their own solemn accession to the constitution of 
the United States, had” bound themselves and their good 
faith, in the face of God and man. To both these princi- 
ples of the proclamation, the subscribers assent and ad- 
here; and the clear and indisputable consequence from 
them is,.that the South Carolina convention was an unlaw- 
ful and unconstitutional assembly, and their ordinance an 
unlawful and unconstitutional act—null and void in itself, 
andthe enforcement of which, by physical power, would 
be levying war against the United States. 

The duties incumbent upon the President of the United 
States in this emergency, and the deep responsibility by 
which he is bound to the performance of them, are fully 
and unequivocally set forth in the proclamation. The 
sense of those duties was profoundly impressed upon the 
mind of its author. The subscribers deem it altogether 

. unnecessary, and irrelevant to the present state of this 
country, to inquire by whom or when, or for what pur- 
pose, the absard doctrines of nullification and secession 
were first gotten up and promulgated. They well know 
that those doctrines never can be carried out.in practice, 
but by a dissolution of the Union. 
either of them. must, in itself, be a dissolution of the 
Onion. If any organized power, under any circumstances 
whatever, in any one State, can nullify the laws of Con- 
gress, then has the Union no legislative, and consequently 


of the United States, with this ordinance in: his-hand, 
with a full knowledge of its whole import, and witha 
thorough conviction of the duties which it devolved upon- 
him, in defence of the constitution‘and laws of the Union; . 
should, by the whole tenor of his annual message, and 
especially by the recommendation gradually to withdraw 
from the manufacturing. establishments the protection 
which they enjoy by the existing laws, have given: so 
much countenance and encouragement to the most unjust 
claims and most groundless pretensions of ‘the South Ca- 
rolina convention. 

There is an aspect in which this controversy must be 
considered, and in which the subscribers.believe it was pe- 
culiarly incumbent on the President, as the Chief Magis- > 
trate of the whole people, to withhold all countenance or 
shadow of support from those pretensions. 

The foundation of the complaints alleged by the South 
Carolina convention as the justifying cause of their extra- 
ordinary proceedings, is a collision of sectional interests 
between the slaveholding and the exclusively free por- 
tions of the Union. The allegation is, that the protection 
extended-to domestic industry, by the imposition of du- 
ties upon the productions of the like ‘industry imported 
from abroad, necessarily operates to produce inequality 
in the burden of taxation upon the free and upon the 
slaveholding portions of the pegple, tothe disadvantage 
and oppression of the latter: that whatever of taxation is: 
levied by impost upon manufactures and free labor, is 
more than repaid by this protection; that it becomes there- 
by their interest to increase the protecting duties instead 
of reducing them; and that, as the labor of slaves cannot 
be applied to manufactures, and as the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the South derive no benefit from this protection, 
the ultimate result of the impost system is to make it at 
once a tax upon the slaveholder of the South, and a boun- 
ty to the free laborer of the North. : 

This statement of the. case presents two prominent 
points of consideration. The foundation of the argument 
is an irreconcilable opposition of interests between two of. 
the great masses of population constituting the Union. 

1. This opposition of interests is geographical, the di- 


The consummation ofj vision line being that between the States where the popu-’ 


lation is entirely free, and those where the population 
consists of masters and slaves; the divisions are of North 
and South. eee 

2. It is an opposition of interests between servile: and 


no judicial or executive power. The Government is ipso| free labor. 


Sacto dissolved, and the Union must crumble to atoms with 
it. If any one State can at its pleasure secede from the 
Union, every other State must possess the same power; 
awl the constitution of the United States, instead of being 
a compact ordained and established by the people, to se- 
cure to them and their posterity the blessings of liberty, 
is but a partnership of corporate bodies without posterity, 
without soul, without fuith, and ready to trample under 
foot, as is done by the ordinance of the South Carolina 
convention, its own promises, contracts, and obligations, 
as well as those of others, or the laws of the land. Resist- 
ance against certain laws of the United States, even under 
the authority of single State Governments, has more than 
once been attempted, The doctrines of nullification and 
secession have more than once been asserted or counte- 
nanced by resolutions of particular State Legislatures; 
but this is the first example since the establishment of the 
constitution, when a formal organization of the power of 
the people of a State has been accomplished, not only for 
the avowed purpose of resisting the laws of Congress, but 
ofannihilating the whole system of revenue laws, of dictat- 
ing tothe whole Union a new fiscal code, and of interdict- 
ing with a sentence of outlawry the protection secured by 
the constitution and the laws to at. least one-third part of 
the people. 

The subscribers cannot but lament that the President 


The subscribers believe’ these. positions to be very far 
from correct; but they deem it not necessary to discuss 
them here; they are the positions upon which the whole 
system of the proceedings of South Carolina is founded, 
and as such they must be considered. 

It cannot be denied that in a community spreading over 
a large extent of territory, and politically founded upon 
the principles proclaimed in the declaration of indepen- 
dence, but differing so widely in the elements of their:so- 
cial condition, that the inhabitants of one-half the territo- 
ry are wholly free, and those of the other. half divided 
into masters and slaves, deep, if not irreconcilable colli- 
sions of interest must. abound. . The question whether 
such a community can. exist under one common Govern- 
ment, is a subject of profound, philosophical speculation 
in theory. Whether it can continue long to exist, is a 
question to be solved only by the experiment now making 
by thg people of this Union, under that national compact, 
the constitution of the United States. 

At the formation of the constitution itself, these colli- 
sions of interest presented themselves at the threshold. 
No sooner was the representation of the people in the po- 
pular branch of the Legislature to be adjusted, than it 
arose. It is one of the first principles of republican free- 
dom, that the representation of the people should be pro- 
portioned to their numbers. Itis another, that the taxa» 
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tion of the people should be proportioned to their num- 
bers and their property. But here was a community, one- 
half of whom held it for a principle that all popular 
representation should be proportioned to the numbers of 
the people, while the other half held a third part of their 
own numbers as the property of the other two-thirds. 
They claimed, therefore, that, in the popular branch of 
the Legislature, they should be privileged with a repre- 
sentation, not only of their numbers, but of their proper- 
ty—~of their living machinery. 

Here was a great, and, it would seem, an irreconcilable 
collision of interests between the aggregate parties to the 
compact under deliberation. How was it adjusted? By 
concession from the Northern and wholly free States. 
They consented that, while in this hall, in the popular 
branch of the Legislature, they themselves should have a 
representation proportioned only to their numbers, the 
slaveholders of the South should, in addition to their 
proportional numbers, have a representation here for 
three-fifths of their living property—of their machinery. 
What was the equivalent for this concession? A provision 
that direct taxation should be levied under this constitution, 
in the same compound proportion of numbers in the free, 
and of numbers and property in the slaveholding States. 

The basis of this compromise between great conflict- 
ing interests was, that the proportion of representation 
in the popular branch of the Legislature, and the pro- 
portional burden of direct taxation, should be greater in 
the Southern than in the Northern, or, in other words, 
greater in the slaveholding than in the free States. Such 
was the compromise in principle; how has it operated in 
practice? 
` The representation of the slave population in this House 
has, from the establishment of the constitution of the 
United States, amounted to rather more than one-tenth of 
the whole number. In the present Congress, it is equiva- 
lent to twenty-two votes; in the next Congress, it will 
amount to twenty-five. This is a combined and concen- 
trated power, always operating to the support and exclu- 
sive favor of the slavehulding interest, and against that 
northern free interest which is protected by the duties of 
impost. This privilege of representation for property 
has been always enjoyed by the slaycholding, States, from 
the establishment of the constitution to this day; and they 
will continue to enjoy it as long as the constitution shall 
remain in force. But it was not enjoyed by them under 
the confederation, nor can they ever enjoy it under any 
confederation of States. Rut while their enjoyment of 
the privilege under the constitution is constant and unre- 
mitting, the correlative and equivalent privilege of lighter 
direct. taxation has been effective to the free States only 
twice, and for very short periods, in the forty-five years 
that the constitution has existed. he history of the 
Union has afforded a continual proof that this representa- 
tion of property, which they enjoy as well in the election 
of President and Vice President of the United States as 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives, has se- 
cured to the slaveholding States the entire control of the 
national policy, and, almost without exception, the posses- 
sion of the highest executive office of the Union. Always 
united in the purpose of regulating the affairs of the whole 
Union by the standard of the slaveholding interest, their 
disproportionate numbers in the electoral colleges have 
enabled them, in ten out of twelve quadrennial elections, 
to confer the chief magistracy upon one of their own citi- 
zens. Their suffrages at every election, without excep- 
tion, have been almost exclusively confined to a candidate 
of their own caste. Availing themselves of the divisions 
which, from the nature of man, always prevail in commu- 
nities entirely free, they have sought and found auxiliaries 
in the other quarter of the Union, by associating the pas- 
sions of parties and the ambition of individuals with their 


confederated nation the slaveholding policy. The office 
of Vice President, a station of high dignity, but of little 
other than contingent power, had been usually, by their 
indulgence, conceded to a citizen of the other section; 
but even this political. courtesy was superseded at the 
election before the last, and both the offices of President 
and Vice President of the United States were, by the pre- 
ponderancy of slaveholding votes, bestowed upon citi- 
zens of two adjoining, and both slaveholding States, At 
this moment, the President of the United States, the Pre- 
sident of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Chief Justice of the United States, are 
all citizens of that favored portion of the united republic.. 
The last of these offices being, under the constitution, 
held by the tenure of good behavior, has been honored 
and dignified by the occupation of the present incumbent 
upwards of thirty years. An overruling sense of the high 
responsibilities under which it is held, has effectually ` 
guarded him from permitting the sectional slayeholding 
spirit to ascend the tribunal of justice; and it is not diti- 
cult to discern, in this inflexible impartiality, the source 
of the obloquy which that same spirit has not been inac- 
tive in attempting to excite against the Supreme Court of 
the United States itself, and of the insuperable aversion 
of the votaries of nullification to encounter or abide by 
the decision of that tribunal, the true and legitimate um- 
pire of constitutional, controverted law. 

The disproportionate numbers of the slaveholding re- 
presentation in the House of Representatives have secured 
to it the absolute control of the general policy of the 
Government, and especially over the fiscal system, the 
revenues and expenditures of the nation. At the first es- 
tablishment of the Government, it was the ‘slavcholding 
interest which dictated the principle that the public reve- 
nues should be raised, not by direct taxes, but by impost. 
Had direct taxation been resorted to, the very letter of 
the constitution prescribed that a heavier burden of it 
should fall upon them than upon the States where no 
slaves existed. The selection of impost, as the exclusive 
mode of taxation for raising revenue, was made and dic- 
tated by them, and for their special benefit. But they 
were then willing that, in raising the revenue, some pro- 
tection should be extended to domestic industry. It had 
not occurred to them yet, that, by their disproportionate 
numbers in the popular branch of the Legislature, they 
could exclude all the free labor of the country entirely 
from the protection of the law. 

Under that protection, the industry of {freedom has 
thriven and flourished. Often checked and retarded by 
that preponderating system of policy which the slave- 
holding interest, by its disproportionate representation in 
the General Government, was always enabled to pre- 
scribe, and to which the labor of the free was compclled 
to submit, a right to some protection, under the compact 
of constitutional union, had never been denied to it. 
Sparingly, scantily, and grudgingly as it was dispensed, 
still the right to protection was conceded; and, in the rais- 
ing of the revenue, actual protection was, to some de- 
gree, yielded. Free labor reccived its reward; but its 
prosperity never exceeded that of the slaveholder, nor 
was the protection which it enjoyed ever equal or compar- 
able to that secured to the slaveholding interest, both by 
the constitution and the laws. 

In this condition of the common country, with the slave- 
holding intcrest in possession of all the highest offices of 
dignity and power, legislative, executive, and judicial, a 
discovery is suddenly made in South Carolina—the only 
State of the Union in which the slave population largely 
outnumbers the free, and where, consequently, six-tenths 
of the people are the property of the other four-tenths-— 
there it is that the discovery bursts upon the nation, that 
duties of impost, levied for the protection of free labor, 


own purposes, to establish and maintain throughout the lare unconstitutional; that domestic industry has no right 
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to the protection of existing laws; and that all the reve- 
nue laws are palpable violations @ the constitution of the 
United States. Upon the heel of this discovery comes 
immediately the fixed and irrevocable determination that 
free labor shall no longer and never more enjoy this pro- 
tection ofthe law. And how is this determination carried 
into effect? A convention of the people—that is to say, 
of rather more than one-half the four-tenths of the owners 
of the rest--a convention representing, at the utmost, 
one hundred and fifty thousand souls, and, of course, less 
in numbers than three-fourths of the single city of New 
York, is assembled—itself unconstitutionally constituted, 
and assembled in defiance of the fundamental laws both 
of the Union and of the State. It assumes, in the broad 
face of day, the exercise of absolute, “espotic, irresistible, 
uncontrollable power; nullifies the whole code of reve- 
nue laws of {the United States; dissolves contracts, pro- 
mises, obligations, sanctioned by solemn appeals to God; 
prescribes oaths as abhorrent to the pure intelligence of 
the Being invoked to attest them, as to the souls of those 
upon whom. they are imposed; declarés the people of 
South Carolina absolved from all their ties of allegiance 
and fidelity to their country; annihilates the judicial tri- 
bunals of the Union within the State; and then declares 
that, if an attempt is made to execute the laws of the 
Union, otherwise than through those annihilated tribunals, 
South Carolina will secede from that Union to which her 
fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
cred honor; from that Union she will secede, and consti- 
tute herself a supreme, sovereign, feudal dominion of de- 
spotic, irresistible, and uncontrollable power. Since the 
attempt of the Titans to scale the throne of Heaven, so 
bold an enterprise was never conceived. Since the pro- 
ject of the builders on the plain of Shinar to make them- 
selves a name, lest they should be scattered abroad upon 
the whole earth, so gallant an exploit was never under- 
taken. And it was this moment, when rebellion was 
stalking forth under the worse than Gorgon shield of State 
sovereignty, that the President of the United States chose, 
for recommending to the insulted, vilified, and contemned 
legislative authority of the Union, tamely to yield,,in sub- 
stance, to this overbearing pretension, and gradually to 
withdraw from the manufacturing establishments, with 
some vague and indefinite exceptions, the whole protec- 
tion of the existing laws. 

Tt has been seen that, by the constitution of the United 
States, the right of representation in the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and in the Colleges of Electors to the 
offices of President and Vice President of the United 
States, is unequally divided between the Northern and 
Southern, or, in other words, the free and the’ slave- 
holding States; that while the free States are represented 
ouly according to their numbers, the slaveholders are 
represented also for their property; and that the equi- 
valent for this privilege is, that they shall bear in like 
manner a heavier burden ófall direct taxation. That, by 
the ascendancy which their excess of representation gives 
them in the enactment of the laws, they have invariably, 
in times of peace, excluded all direct taxation, and there- 
by ‘enjoyed their excess of representation, without any 
equivalent whatever. This is, in substance, an cvasion 
of the bilateral provision in the constitution. It gives it 
an. operation entirely one-sided. It is a privilege of the 
Southern and slaveholding sections of the Union, without 
any equivalent to the Northern and Northwestern free- 
men whatever. 

It is not a little extraordinary that this new pretension 
of South Carolina, the State which, above all others, en- 
joys this unrequited privilege of excessive representa- 
tion, released from all payment of the direct taxes, of 
which her proportion would be nearly double that of any 
non-slaveholding State, should proceed from that very 
complaint that she bears an unequal proportion of duties 


of imposts, which, by the constitution’ of the United 
States; are required to be uniform throughout the Union, 
Vermont, with a free population of 280,000 souls, hag 
five representatives. in the popular House of Congress; 
and seven electors for President and Vice President: 
South Carolina, with a free population of less than 260,000 
souls, sends nine~members to the House of Representa- 
tives,-and honors the Governor of. Virginia with eleven 
votes for the office of President of the United States: If 
the rule of representation were the same for South 
Carolina and for Vermont, they would have the same 
number of representatives in the House, and the same 
number of electors for the choice of President and Vice 
President. She has'nearly double the numberof both. 
Were a direct tax now to be levied, to which South Ca- 
rolina herself could not object as unconstitutional, her 
proportion of it must be just as nearly double that of Ver- 
mont, as is the number of her members in the House of 
Representatives. If, by the protection to her farmers, 
and mechanics, and manufacturers, against the competi- 
tion of foreign labor, armed with foreign legislations, the 
men of the Green mountains find brisker markets for the 
productions of their toil; if their mountains themselves are 
clad in a fresher and more perennial verdure; if the very 
face of nature upon her soil gladdens with the hue of 
hope, and the smile of joy, at the beneficence -of their 
government, acting in auxiliary subserviency to the béne- 
ficence of Heaven, while. the slaveholder of South Caro- 
lina cannot derive so much benefit from the protection of 
man, because his industry is not his own, and all his pro- 
fits must be earned by the sweat of another’s brow, is this 
a reason to justify him for tearing to pieces the charter of 
national freedom by which he is bound to the freemen of 
Vermont? By the letter of that fundamental compact, his 
power in the enactment of the laws, to-be binding upon 
both, is nearly twice that of the mountaineer. By the 
letter of that cumpact, too, were the revenues of the 
whele community to be levied by direct taxation, his 
share of contribution must be nearly doubled. With 
what pretence of reason, therefore, can he complain of a 
slight inequality bearing upon him; not by the burden 
of the impost, which is every where the same, but by 
the primeval curse of Omnipotence upon slavery, deny- 
ing to him the remote and contingent advantage which 
the free laborer of Vermont derives from the protection 
of the laws? 

The subscribers believe, therefore, that the ground as. 
sumed by the South Carolina convention for usurping the 
sovereign and limitless power of the people of that State 
to dictate the laws of the Union, and prostrate the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial authority of the United 
States, is as destitute of foundation as the forms and sub- 
stance of their proceedings are arrogant, overbearing, ty- 
rannical, and oppressive; they believe that one particle of 
compromise with that usurped power, or of concession to 
its pretensions, would be a heavy calamity to the people 
of the whole Union, and to none more than tothe people 
of South Carolina themselves. That such concession by 
Congress would be a dereliction of the highest duties to 
their country, and directly lead to the final and irretriey- 
able dissolution of the Union. | 

That the President of the United States has a-deep and 
just sense of the solemn duties devolving upon him in this 
great emergency, the subscribers have seen with great 
and most sincere satisfaction, by his proclamation, „and 
by his message to Congress communicating that docu- 
ment, and others issued from the Executive Department, 
together with those emanating from the disorganizing fac- 
tion in South Carolina. It only remains for him to suit 
the action to the word. Bound by his official oath to take 
care that the laws shall be faithfully executed, those laws 
have armed him with ample power to discharge that duty 
so long as the execution of the laws shall meet with no re- 
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sistance by force. Even that resistance, also, he has not 
been left without means, lawful means, to overpower and 
gubdue. If other means be necessary or expedient, it is 
the duty of the Legislature to invest him with them. But 
with the usurpations of the South Carolina convention 
there can be no possible compromise. They must con- 
quer or they must fall. 

The subseribers are the more deeply impressed with the 
conviction that no compromise can be authorized or per- 
mitted with the insurrectionary spirit of the {documents 
from South Carolina, because they consider them utterly 
incompatible with the principles of republican Govern- 
ment, and because they believe, with equal confidence, 
that, if met with open front and unyielding energy, there 
is nothing in.this array of rebellion in the slightest degree 
dangerous, they will not say to the existence, but even to 
the peace and tranquillity of the Union. For a conflict of 
physical foree, which may God, in his mercy, forbid; but 
should it unhappily ensue, the parties to it are one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, at the utmost, strong on one side, 
and ten millions on the other. But the ordinance of nul- 
lification itself, and all the other State papers of this new 

“sovereignty in embryo, professedly disclaim all purpose 
or intention of resorting to physical force, unless in self- 
defence. If, in the spirit of county court litigation, they 
‘ean, by quibbles and quillets of the law, entangle the jus- 
tice of the Union in a net of subtleties, by capiases, reple- 
vins, and withernams; if by imposing unhallowed and de- 
tested oaths upon their own citizens, in violation of their 
allegiance and obligations to their country; if by enjoin- 
ing upon them, under heavy penalties, fraud, perjury, 
the breach. of their own promises, contracts, and obliga- 
tions, and the forfeiture of all their civic duties as Ame- 
rican freemen; if by all these ingenious and peaceable 
devices the collection of the revenues of the United States 
within the State of South Carolina can be practically and 
permanently frustrated, the purpose of nullification is ac- 
complished; she asks no more--she draws no sword—she 
faints at the very sight of blood—she thinks “the sove- 
reign’st thing on earth, 

t Is parmacity for an inward bruise,” 

and, as a sovereign State, she will administer nothing but 
parmacity to heal the inward bruises of the constitution. 
From the principles announced by the President in his 
proclamation, and in his recent message, and from all the 
measures of the Government yet adopted in preparation 
for this exigency, there is no reason to apprehend that 
force will, in the first instance, be used on the part of the 
United States. The determination not to yield, is a spi- 
rit passive in its nature until aggression provokes it to ac- 
tion. It endures until summoned to resistance in self- 
defence. In the collision of exasperated passions, it is 
the temper of aggression that always strikes the first blow. 
Nullification, in assuming the attitude of self-defence, de- 
nies its own nature; itis essentially aggressive, and will 
assuredly find that it can never accomplish its purpose but 
by hostile action. So long as it stays its hand, however, 
the laws of the Union will have their execution. The 
executive minister of the law performs his duty until met 
by the resistance of physical force, and until then the 
thunder of the ordinance is but a brutum fulmen. Let 
the Government of the Union, in all its branches, manifest 
he pure, unaggressive, but firm and inficxible temper of 
self-defence, and nullification will vanish like a noxious 
exhalation before the morning sun, 

By the constitution of the United States, it is provided 
that the United States shall guaranty to every State in 
this Union a republican form of Government. The sub- 
scribers believe, with one of the most eminent and virtu- 
ous citizens of South Carolina,* that republican Govern- 
mentin that State ceased with the ordinance of nuli! 


* Thomas S, Giimke, 


fication. It ceased, as he says, ‘in spirit and in truth.” 
It ceased even in form—-Government is the enactment and 
administration of laws, or itis a dominion of arbitrary 
power--republican Government isa Government of laws. 
The Government by will is not republican Government. 
The constitutions of several of the States expressly de- 
clare the intent of their institution to be to establish a 
Government of laws and not of men. In these United 
States, the people, although the true and legitimate 
source of all political power, have never exercised the 
powers of Government themselves. They delegate power 
by constitutions of Government, all under strict limita- 
tions to secure the rights of the citizen from the oppres- 
ston of arbitrary power. Under these constitutions the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial powers are 
separated from each other, a separation without which 
some of them expressly declare, and all tacitly recognise, 
that there can be-no enjoyment of liberty. They entrust 
the power of legislation to two co-ordinate assemblies of 
men, each operating as a check upon the other, and gen- 
erally under the further check of a qualified negative in 
the Chief Executive Magistrate. Such is the constitu- 
tion of the United States. Such is the constitution of the 
State of South Carolina. These constitutionsare the fun- 
damental laws of the land, protective of the rights of: 
every individual citizen. Under this protection, a con- 
vention is assembled, representing a part of the people 
of South Carolina, but assuming to represent them all-- 
acknowledging no law; affecting the exercise of absolute, 
irresistible, uncontrollable power, and issues an ordinance 
annulling the constitution and laws of the United States 
within the State of South Carolina, commanding the Le- 
gislature of the State to enact laws in violation of the con- 
stitution of the State; absolving the citizens of the State 
from the fulfilment of their promises, contracts, and obli- 
gations; and imposing upon them oaths, which they can- 
not take without giving the lie to their consciences in the 
face of God. The convention which issued this ordi- 
nance has an existence authorized by the Legislature, for 
a whole year. After giving out this memorable ordi- 
nance, it adjourns, to meet again at the convocation of its 
president. Upon the principles which it assumes as the 
rule of action for itself, it is invested with the whale sove- 
reign power of the people of South Carolina, subject to 
no limitation but that of time, and that extending to a 
whole year. During all that period its authority is para- 
mount to that of the Legislature, to the constitution of 
the State, to the constitution of the United States, It 
possesses the whole power of the people, legislative, 
executive, judicial; it may constitute itself a tribunal for 
the trial of offenders against any ordinance which it may 
ordain; it may pass sentence of death upon any such offen- 
der; it may erect within its hall a guillotine or a gibbet, 
and execute its own sentences by the hand of its own 
president. It has passed a law, not only impairing, but 
nullifying in express terms the obligations of contracts; it 
may, by the same sovereign power, pass bills of attainder, 
ex post facto laws; it may proscribe the freedom of the 
press, the freedom of speech, the freedom of conscience; 
it may establish a religion, and religious inquisition; it 
may grant titles of nobility; and, lastly, it may invest all 
these powers in its president, to bave, and to hold, and 
to exercise, to him and the heirs of his body, forever. To 
say that they will not exercise these powers, is only to say 
that they will not thus abuse the power which they claim 
to possess. It is a pure unadulterated despotism—des- 
potism in a single assembly, superseding the protection 
of the constitution and the Jaws, guarantied by the United 
States to every State in the Union, and to all its citie 
zens. During the existence of that convention, the Go- 
vernment of South Carclina is not republican, Tt has no 
It is under the rule of an organized anar- 


Government, 
chy, witha nominal Legislature subordinate to a lawless 
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assemblage of tyrants, calling themselves the people of 
South Carolina. 5 

It must especially be not forgotten that among the im- 
plied, necessarily. implied powers claimed by this con- 
vention, is that of enacting. laws for the United States— 
laws paramount even to the constitution of the United 
States.. To repeal a law is to enact a law; to nullify a 
law is an act of more transcendent authority. The power 
competent to repeal is competent to enact a law. To 
nullify a law is an act of superior and paramount autho- 
rity. The ordinance of South Carolina nullifying in 
words only within the limits of that State, the whole code 
of revente laws of the United States assumes, in fact, the 
authority of repealing that whole code throughout the 
United States. It legislates for the whole Union. Sub- 
mission to it for one instant would recognise an appel- 
late power of legislation, coextensive with the whole 
Union, in every one of its States. To call such a system 
anarchy, would be to give it too mild a name. Tt is usur- 
pation of the most odious character—usurpation of one 
State over the laws of twenty-three, and brands the State 
itself, as wellas the individuals by whom the absurd pre- 
tension is raised, with the indelible character of ‘close 
ambition varnished o’er with zeal.” 

From these pretensions the State of South Carolina 
must desist. The subscribers have no doubt that, unless 
encouraged to persevere in them by some faltcring or 
weakness of concession on the part of the Government 
of the United States, she will desist from them, and there- 
by redeem herself from the obloquy of a desperate strug- 
gle to subdue the whole family of her sisters under the 
dominion of her own ungovernable will. She must re- 
sume her seat in the family circle, from which she has so 
unadvisedly started, and submit to the laws which she 
shared in establishing, until she can persuade her asso- 
ciated equals to concur with her in repealing them. Of 
this result the subscribers entertain not the slightest doubt, 
if the clear and indisputable rights of the whole Union 
shall be maintained with becoming perseverance and for- 
titude by the Government of the United States. 

But the subscribers have seen with deep regret that 
the message upon which it has been their indispensable 
duty to animadvert, does in its whole purport relating to 
the administration of the internal affairs of the nation, and 
most especially in the recommendation to Congress gra- 
dually to withdraw from the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the country, with a vague and indefinite excep- 
tion, the whole protection of the existing laws, give an 
alarming encouragement, not only to the unwarrantable 
proceedings of the South Carolina convention, but to the 
most extravagant doctrines and outrages of nullification. 
Connected with the other effective recommendations to 
abandon all further purposes of national internal improve- 
ment, and all future revenues from the public lands, with 
the hand of ruin raised against credit and currency, in 
the denunciations of the Bank of the United States, and, 
at the root of all, the proclamation of the principle that 
the wealthy landholders, or, in other words, the slave- 
holding planters of the South, constitute the best part of 
the national population, they can perceive nothing other 
thana complete system of future Government for this 
Union directly tending to its dissolution--a system totally 
adverse to that which has prevaiicd from the establish- 
ment of the constitution, tll the day of the delivery of 
the message--a system altogether sectional in its charac- 
ter, wasteful of the property of the nation, destructive to 


They. have 
proved that by the constitution of the United States the 
principle is expressly recognised, that, as an equivalent 
for the privilege of slave representation in the Legislature 
and the Electoral Colleges, the slaveholders should bear 
an additional and proportional burden of all direct taxa- 
tion. It may be, that, under any possible system of taxa- 
tion, the owner of slaves may feel the burdens of it more 
heavily than the freeman, because he must pay the taxes 
of his slave as well as his own. All taxation is an assess- 
ment upon property—all just taxation bears some propor- 
tion to the property of the party taxed. If the rich pays 
a larger tax than the poor, it is not therefore a tax un- 
equal and oppressive upon the rich. The unequal tax is 
that which exacts from the poor the same amount of con- 
tribution as from the rich. There are, to speak in round 
numbers, two millions of slaves in this Union. At the 
average value of three hundred dollars a head, they con- 
stitute a mass of six hundred millions of dollars of proper- 
ty, all owned in the slaveholding States, who possess, or 
may if they please possess, all other kinds of property 
which can be held inthe States where slavery is explod- 
ed. The slaveholders, therefore, are, as respects the 
whole Union, the rich, and the freemen of the other 
States are the poor, of the community.. ‘The slavehold- 
ers own six hundred millions of dollars worth of wealth 
more than the inhabitants of the wholly free States. And 
this property is self-productive. It is no breed of. bar- 
ren metal, but a breed of living value-—a breed of flesh 
and blood, of bone and sinew, of productive and pro- 
fitable labor. Its owners hold it not only as individual 
property, but as collective political power. It yields 
them not only the increase of increasing population, equi- 
valent in this country to a compound interest of three per 
cent. ayear. It yiclds them not only the fruits of all the 
industry of two millions of human beings, but it yields 
them, collectively, twenty-five representatives in one 
branch of the common Legislature, and upwards of thirty 
votes of two hundred and eighty-eight electors of Pre- 
sident and Vice President of the United States. Upon 
what principle of natural justice or equity can the hold- 
ers of this property pretend that they will not contri- 
bute to the revenues of the nation, more than the freeman 
who holds no such property, and enjoys no such repre- 
sentation? 7 

It has been seen that, with a free population of 280,000 
souls, Vermont sends to the National House of Represen- 
tatives only five members, while South Carolina, with a 
like population of less than 260,000, sends nine; New 
Hampshire, witha free population of 270,000, sends only 
five. Inthe year 1813, under the third census, Vermont 
and New Hampshire had each six members in the House 
of Representatives, and South Carolina the same number 
as at present, and as she will have under the new census; 
that is, nine. 

In the direct tax of the year 1813, the sum apportioned 
to the State of New Hampshire was ninety-six thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-three. dollars and thirty-seven 
cents; that upon the State of Vermont was ninety-eight 
thousand three hundred and forty-three dollars and seven- 
ty-one cents; that upon the State of South Carolina was 
one hundred and fifty-one thousand nine hundred and five 
dollars and forty-eight cents. . 

If the fifteen millions of annual revenue, which are 
supposed by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 


its commerce, withering to its future improvement, blast-}to be necessary for the wants of the Government, and 
ing to the manufactures and agriculture of two-thirds of} were proposed by the report of the Committee of Ways 


the States, and looking in its ultimate results to sacrifice 
the labor of the free to pamper with bloated profits the 
owner of the slave. 

The admission in the message that the laws for the rais- 
ing of revenue by impostshave been, in their operation, 
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and Means to be levied as a permanent revenue, should 
now be raised by a direct tax, the sum apportioned for its 
payment to the State of New Hampshire would falla lit- 
tle short of four hundred thousand dollars; that to the 
State of Vermont would a little exceed the same amount. 
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The sum apportioned to the State of South Carolina] Union generally, resulting from the collection of the na- 


would be upwards of seven hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars, very little short of those of the two States of 
New Hampshire and Vermont together... Is there a hu- 
man being who can. imagine that the people of South 
Carolina will pay, of fifteen millions levied by impost, an 
amount approaching to that which will be paid by the 
¿people of Vermont and of New Hampshire united? In 
strict justice to the non-slaveholding States, all the reve- 
wnues of the Union ought to be raised either by direct tax- 
cation, or by a system, the operation of which would pro- 
duce the same result. The slave representation is a per- 
‘manent, uninterrupted privilege enjoyed by the owners of 
‘the slaves. The equivalent for it ought, in justice, to 
bear the same character. Duties of impost do so to a 
certain extent; but the substitution of them instead of di- 
rect taxation is, beyond all question, favorable to the 
slaveholding States... Nine-tenths, at least, of all the re- 
venue raised by impost duties are levied upon the articles 
of cotton, wool, and woollens, silks, flax, and hemp, iron, 
spirits, and molasses, wines, coffee, tea, and sugar. Now, 
the.consumption, by any part of the slave population, of 
any one of these articles, when imported, is exceedingly 
small; instead of being in the proportion of three to five 
in comparison with that of the free white population, it 
is certainly not in the proportion of one to ten. If we 
analyze the articles upon which the great mass of the re- 
venue by impost is raised, we find it to be upon food and 
raiment; tea, coffee, sugar, wine, molasses, spirits, are of 
the first kind thus classified; wool, cotton, silk, flax, and 
leather, are of the second. Now, who does not know 
that the food and raiment of the slave are almost entirely 
‘of domestic growth and production? They are fed upon 
the fruits, and clad in the apparel produced by their own 
labor on the plantations to which they belong. It is pro- 
bable that their owners consume more of the articles im- 
ported from abroad than an equal number of citizens in 
the States where all are free; but if so, it is either because 
they are more wealthy by the possession of slaves, or bce- 
cause they are not accustomed to habits of frugality so 
parsimonious and self-denying. The passions, the vices, 
and the virtues of men are all modified by their condi- 
tion in civil society. Among men who subsist only upon 
the fruits of their own labor, industry and frugality are 
constantly stimulated by the natural and perpetual impulse 
of bettering their own condition. Wherever one portion 
of the community lives in perpetual servitude to another, 
where master and slave both subsist upon the labor of the 
slave, industry and frugality not only lose much of their 
natural influence upon human conduct, but are apt even 
to.lose the name and consideration of virtues. The slave 
feels neither the spur of industry nor the curb of fru- 
gality; for the fruits of his industry are not his own, and 
his scanty subsistence leaves him nothing to spare. The 
master’s wants, supplied by another’s toil, multiply with 
the means of gratification, and bis natural tendencies will 
be to spend rather than to hoard. AU labor to him will 
assume the hue and disrepute of servitude, and frugality 
to his eyes will lose her natural healthy bloom, and fade 
into the livid complexion of penurious avarice. Under 
these influences, South Carolina, with a free white popu- 
lation rather less than that of New Hampshire, may, pos- 
sibly, by the consumption of imported articles, contribute 
rather more to the public revenues of tbe Union; but the 
subscribers have no hesitation in declaring their belief 
that the difference of umount between them, if ascertain- 
ed to a-dollar, would be found too trifling and insignifi- 
cant to warrant a whisper of complaint; and that it would 
bear no sort of comparison to the difference, disadvanta- 
geous to South Carolina, which would appear by the levy 
ofan equal amount by direct taxation. 
There is, then, neither injustice nor oppression upon 


tional revenues, by duties of impost; nor is it true that 
South Carolina has. suffered impoverishment under this 
system of taxation, in comparison with New Hampshire, 
Vermont, or New England generally. Of this the unan- 
swerable demonstration is found in the same fact of rela- 
tive representation in Congress, under the successive 
enumerations of the people. In 1813, under the third 
census, the representation of South Carolina in this House 
consisted of nine members; that of Vermont was six; that 
of New Hampshire six. Under the last census, South 
Carolina retains for the next ten years the same number 
of nine members; New Hampshire has only five, Ver- 
mont only five: New Hampshire and Vermont have thus 
lost, each, one member on the floor of the Representative 
hall, while South Carolina has retained her number unim- 
paired. The relative increase of the population of South 
Carolina has, therefore, for the last twenty years, been 
greater than that of Vermont or New Hampshire; and let 
it be remembered that, in South Carolina, this increase of 
population is at the same time, in the most literal sense, 
an increase of wealth. There, population is property, 
and the increase of that part of the population which is 
the property of the remainder, has been in larger propor- 
tion. The slaves have multiplied more rapidly than their 
masters. Thus, altogether, for the last twenty years, the 
population and the wealth of the people of South Carolina 
has increased more than those of Vermont or of New 
Hampshire, and this is the result of the system of impost, 
which the political economists of the new school would 
teach us to believe is grinding the South to dust for the 
benefit of the North, and fattening the New Hampshire 
farmer, and the shepherd of the Green mountains, upon 
the spoils of the South Carolina planter. ; ; 
In examining the part of the message specially refer- 
red by the House to the Committee on Manufactures, 
namely, that which relates to the protection necessary to 
domestic manufactures, the subscribers have necessarily 
been led not only to an examination of the principle laid 
down, as the basis of the recommendations, relating to 
this particular interest, but to a general survey of all the 
foundations of the new system of Government for this 
Union, the outline of which is presented for the first time 
in this document. ‘They have considered it as a whole, 
of which all the parts are adapted to each other—-as a 
whole, which, if carried into execution, would change the 
nature of the Government of the United States, and, in 
their belief, at no distant day, effect its dissolution. The 
assumption of the principle, that, with the exception of 
articles of indispensable necessity in time of war, all legis- 
lative protection must ultimately be withdrawn from do- 
mestic manufactures, the subscribers believe to be itself 
contrary to the vital spirit of the constitution, and equiva- 
lent toa bill of allainder, not against one individual, but 
against a whole, respectable, and most important class of 
citizens: the denial to them of a right secured to them by 
the social compact of the constitution itself. And this 
assumed principle appears to us the more exceptionable, 
inasmuch as it is the identical principle assumed by the 
nullifying faction of South Carolina, and had but too mani- 
fest a tendency to encourage them in the violent and un- 
constitutional measures by which they were, at the very 
moment when the message was delivered, arming the 
worse than Eastern despotism of State sovereignty 
against that same right of the citizen to the protection of 
the Jaws. Had it stocd by itself, the recommendation 
gradually to withdraw from the manufactures the protec- 
tion of existing laws, would have appeared inconsiderate, 
and, at the moment when made, most unseasonable. But, 
coupled, as it was, with recommendations totally to aban- 
don all future purposes of internal national improvement, 
to give away, without equivalent, the immensely valuable 


South Carolina, nor, upon the southern portion of the |property in the public lands, and to sacrifice with the 
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National Bank all the property of the nation in corporate 
companies for roads and canals, and the whole system 
emanating from a speculative theory of political morality, 
pronouncing the wealthy landholders of every country 
the best. part of their population, the subscribers could 
neither disguise to themselves, nor could they, consistent- 
ly with the sense of their duties to their country, with- 
hold the exposure of their conviction that, taken all toge- 
ther, it presents a decomposition of all the elements which 
hold this Union togethers an array of great interests against 
each other, instead of a combination, by mutual conces- 
sion and mutual support of great interests, in union with 
each other. The planter of the South, the new settler of 
the West, the husbandman of the North and Centre, the 
merchant of the Atlantic shore, the navigator of the ocean, 
and the artisan of the workshop and the loom, have each, 
in his several sphere of action, a separate and distinct in- 
terest, but a common right, a common stake, a common 
pledge, in that great social compact, the constitution of' 
the United States. All are equally entitled to its protec- 
tion, and to that of its laws. To bind, to interweave, to 
rivet them in adhesion inseparable together, is the duty 
of the American patriot and statesman; to bring one of 
those great interests in hostile collision with all or any one 
of the others, is to loosen the bonds of the Union, and to 
kindle the fires of strife. A sound, uniform, and acere- 
dited currency; an inexhaustible and invaluable fund of 
common property in the public lands; an organized and 
effective application of the national energies and resources 
to great undertakings of internal improvement; and a firm, 
efficient protection of commerce and navigation against 
the arm of foreign violence, and of manufactures and agri- 
culture against the indirect aggressions of foreign legisla. 
tion and competition: these, the subscribers believe, arc 
the cements which can alone render this Union prosper- 
ous and lasting, ‘To discompose and unsettle the currency, 
to cast away the treasure of the public lands, to abandon 
all enterprise of internal improvement, and systematically 
to deny all protection to the domestic manufactures, is to 
separate the great interests of the country, and to set them 
in opposition to each other. It is to untie the ligaments 
of the Union. Š 

The subscribers, with the most respectful considera- 
tion, but with the freedom which their sense of duty re- 
quires, cannot but indulge the hope that the author of the 
message will reconsider the principles upon which its re- 
commendations are founded, and review them upon a scale 
of more enlarged political philosophy than that of favorit- 
ism for one part of the population, to the disparagement 
of all the rest; or that of reducing the Government of a 
nation, swelling from tens to hundreds of millions of 
governuble population, to a simple machine. ‘Yo solve 
civil society into its elements, is to send back man to the 
state of nature; itis to degrade the citizen to a savage. 

The subscribers believe that this great confederated 
Union is an union of the people, an union of States, an 
union of great national interests; an union of all classes, 
conditions, and occupations of men; an union coextensive 
with our territorial dominions; an union for successive 
ages, without limitation of time. ‘They read in the pre- 
amble to the constitution, that it was ordained and csta- 
blished by the people of the United States, among other 
great and noble purposes, to secure the blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity. As sovercign States 
have no posterity, they are incompetent to enter into any 
such compact. ‘Fhe people of the United States, in ordain- 
ing the constitution, expressly bound to its observance their 
posterity, as well as themselves. ‘Their posterity, that is, 
the whole people of the United ‘States, are the only power 
on earth competent to dissolve peaceably that compact. 
It cannot otherwise he dissolved but hy force. But to 
make it perpetual, the first and transcendent duty of all 
who at any time are called to participate in the councils 


of its Government, is to harmonize and not to divide, to 
co-operate and not to conflict. D 

The most remarkable characteristic of the controversy 
which now threatens the dissolution of the Union, is, that 
it originated in the discontent of one great protected in- 
terest, with the protection extended by the existing laws 
to another. The controversy is sectional in its nature. 
Tt is the superabundantly, the excessively protected inte- 
rest of the South, which revolts at the feeble and scanty 
protection of the laws enjoyed by the North, the Centre, 
and the West. To inflame these discontents, and to arm 
them with offensive weapons, sophisms, which reason 
blushes to be called to confute, are wrought up into 
axioms of political economy; fiction usurps the place of 
fact, to invert the most authenticated story of our national 
independence. Construction nullifies the connexion be- 
tween words and their meaning, to make tke constitution 
say what it denies, and deny what it says; and invention is 
beggared for tales of decay and desolation and poverty 
and distress, in the South, in the face of an increasing re- 
lative representation in this House, and a doubling amount 
at once of population and property. The Southern plan- 
ter is told that duties of impost are paid, not by the con- 
sumer of the dutied articles, but by the producer of 
cotton, rice, and tobacco. What isthe purpose of thisab- 
surdity? To stimulate his selfish and sordid passion of ava- 
rice, and his hatred of the Northern manufacturer. It is 
not true, but his anti-social passions believe it. He is told 
that this Union is a mere confederacy of States, of sove- 
reign States, from which any one of them may break off 
at pleasure. This is grossly, palpably false; and to bol- 
ster it up, the most notorious historical facts are falsified, 
He is told that cach of the States of this Union separately 
declared itself sovereign and independent; and as bare 
untruth is not of itself sufficient to bear out this impos- 
ture, the county of Mecklenburg is metamorphosed into 
the sovereign and independent State of North Carolina, 
to stamp the legend of the sterling standard upon the base 
metal of nullification. The tale is utterly groundless, but 
the abused planter believes it. In the constitution of the 
United States, the whole people of the Union, speaking 
in the first person, declare themselves parties to it; de- 
clare themselves to ordain and establish it for the most 
exalted purposes of human action, upon this side the 
grave--even to secure to themselves and to their posterity 
the blessings of liberty. The planter is told that these 
are idle, unmeaning, cabalistical words; that there is no 
people of the United States. That the paper called the 
constitution of the United States is a league ‘of despotic 
corporations, which can have no posterity to whom the 
blessings of liberty may be secured; which, having no 
soul, can have no dread hereafter of the penalties of vio. 
lated vows, and can never be excommunicated; which, 
having no conscience, can be hound by no ties of morality 
to the fulfilment of its promises, contracts, and obligations; 
free from all restrictions, human or divine, independent 
ofall laws of the land or of heaven; sovereign as the 
throne of Omnipotence, and competent to nullify not only 
the laws of the whole Union, but the malienable rights of 
man, and the decrees of eternal justice. He is substan- 
tially told all this, and he believes it. 

He is then told that he is poor and miserable; that his 
plantation is going to ruin; that his slaves double their 
numbers in not less than twenty years; that they are not 
worth half so much as they were when cotton sold for 
thirty cents a pound. hat in South Carolina they cannot 
produce half so much as in Alabama, Mississippi, or Loui- 
siana, But that it is all owing to the accursed tard}; all 
owing to the protection of Northern manufactures by the 
laws of the Union. He is told that the tariff takes money 
from his pocket, and puts it into that of the Northern ma. 
nufacturer, He is told that the Northern manufacturer is 
a thiefand a robber, and that it is upon him, the planter, 
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that his robberies are-committed. He is told that a cruel, [impending with universal ruin, draining all the sources of 


tyrannical, oppressive majority in both Houses of Congress 
are the representatives of this highwayman of the North; 
that they pervert the very principles of popular represen- 
tation to the purposes of oppression. and robbery; that 
they dare not open their hearts to the sentiments of jus- 
~ ticeand humanity. He is told all this, and he believes it. 
<i And behold the whole foundation of the superstructure 
of nullification. . Falsified logic, falsified history, falsified 
constitutional law, falsified morality, falsified statistics, and 
falsified and slanderous imputations upon the majorities 
of both Houses of Congress for a long series of years. All, 
all is false and hollow. And for what is this enormous 
edifice of fraud and falschood erected? To rob the free 
working man of the North of the wages of his labor; to 
take money from his pocket, and put it into that of the 
Southern owner of machinery. It has been said that there 
is no philosophic falsehood so absurd, but it has been 
maintained by some sublime philosopher. Surely there 
is no invention so senseless, no fiction so baseless or so 
base, but it has been maintained by some learned, intelli- 
gent, amiable and virtuous, but exasperated and bewil- 
dered statesman. Nor was there ever in the annals of 
mankind an example of a community fretted into madness 
and goaded into rebellion, by a concerted and persever- 
ing clamor of grievances so totally destitute of foundation, 
and pretences so preposterously fictitious, as that which 
has found its consummation in the nullifying ordinance of 
the South Carolina convention. 
In the name of the people of South Carolina, that con- 
vention have declared that they will never more submit 
toa protective tariff; and to place beyond all doubt what 
they mean by a protective tariff, they have nullified, that 
is, declared null and void, all the revenue laws of the 
United States. They have, to the extent of thcir power, 
extinguished all the revenues of the United States derived 
from duties of impost. To nullify the protection of the 
laws imparted to their fellow-citizens, constituting more 
than half the population of the Union, they have abolished 
the revenues of the nation. . They have in express terms 
declared that so long as the principles of protection shall 
be recognised by the laws of Congress, ‘no more taxes 
shall be paid here,” that is to say, in South Carolina. 

South Carolina, then, by virtue of her sovereign power, 
has deprived the people of all the rest of the Union of 
the protection of existing laws; and she has declared that 
she never more will pay her proportion of the taxes, not 
even.of the taxes imposed for revenue alone, until the 
principle of protection, that is, of protection by the im- 
position of duties, shall be renounced, renounced forever. 
In: their theory, the South Carolina convention make an 
all-important distinction between duties imposed for reye- 
nue and duties imposed for protection; but, in their prac- 
tice, they involve them all-in one common ruin. 

Now, the subscribera cannot suppress the mortification 
and alarm with which, at the very moment when the arm 
of one of the States of this Union was thus raised, pro- 
claiming with a voice of thunder her inflexible purpose 
to strike a vital blow at the right, the first constitutional 
right of more than half the people of the Union to pro- 
tection, even to the protection of existing laws, that, at 
this peculiar moment, the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States should have addressed to the Legislative Councils 
a message, recommending not only a gradual withdrawal 
ofall that protection, but a whole system of administra- 
tion for the future government of the Union, adapted to 
that principle of withdrawn and nullified protection; a 
system revolutionary in its character, totally departing 
from all the paths of peace and prosperity trodden by 
Washington and all his successors, down even to him who 
now calls us to deviate from them, to explore new wastes 
of desolation, beyond which there is no promised land, 
but all is one unbounded and interminable desert; a system 


fertility from the fountains of internal national improve- 
ment, shaking to its foundation all commercial confidence, 
by the determined annihilation of the bank, and wresting 
forever from the people of the United States, and from 
their posterity, for unnumbered ages, the inestimable in- 
heritance of the public lands, bequeathed to them by their 
fathers, or acquired at the expense of their own toil and 
treasure, as a property common to them all, and already 
yielding them yearly millions of income, which may be, 
and ought to be, applied to the employmentand compen- 
sation of the laborious poor, and at the same time to the 
permanent and growing improvement of the condition of 
the people. 

Such, in the opinion of the subscribers, is the protec- - 
tion due to domestic manufactures; to the interest spe~ 
cially committed, by the standing order of the House, to 
the charge of the committee of which they are members. 
The protection necessary to domestic manufactures is the 
protection of the existing laws. It is the protection ex- 
tended, though in other forms, to all the other great in- 
terests of which the community is composed; the protec. 
tion enjoyed by the planter of the South, by the woods- 
man of the West, by the merchant of the populous cities, 
by the mariner of the seas; protection from foreign hosti- 
lity, protection from foreign competition. 

But the subscribers must not be misunderstood. This 
protection is in nowise incompatible with a reduction of 
the revenue, nor even with a reduction of the duties by 
impost. The taxation of the country may be reduced to 
the wants of the Government, at whatever scale the stan- 
dard of these wants may be fixed by the wisdom of Con- 
gress, without atall impairing the principle of protection. 
The two principles have no necessary connexion with 
each other; and all this bitter controversy has arisen from 
the blending of them improperly together. That the 
taxation of the country ought now to be reduced, the sub- 
scribers do not helicve, because at the present moment 
the treasury, so far from overflowing, is drained of more 
than its last dollar. Because the tariff act will not, in 
their opinion, bring any excess of revenue into the trer- 
sury, at least for the two succeeding years; and if even 
the prospect of such an unexampled evil should approach, 
the next Congress will be invested with ample powers to 
ward it off, and will certainly not be slow to exert them. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than the fancy that we 
can control the action of our successors upon subjects 
over which their jurisdiction will be the same as ours; 
with this exception, that theirs wili bein full vigor, and ours 
forever extinct. It is not for the dead to give laws to the 
living. Prospeetive legislation upon the most uncertain 
of contingencies, if not absolute usurpation, is akin to it in 
the impotence of its claims. It is the broken column and 
mutilated inscription of Eternal Rome. If the time should 
come when even the prospect of a redundant treasury 
shall be imminent, taxation ought to be, and undoubtedly 
will be reduced; and in reducing its amount, the obliga- 
tions of Congress will be to accomplish that object with- 
out injuriously affecting any of the great interests of 
the country. That this cannot be done by one uniform 
ad valorem duty of any given per centage upon all ims 
ported articles, is certain; nor can it, without great injus- 
tice, be effected by discarding all discrimination, except 
that of articles charged with impost, and articles entirely 
free. Nothing ean be more unequal and oppressive m 
taxation, than the assessment of the same rates of duty 
upon all dutied articles. « Its first inequality is its bearing 
upon the rich and the poor; the same tax, which is unfelt 
by the wealthy landholder, may crush to the earth the 
day-laborer who tills his ground. Tts next inequality is 
that produced by foreign legislation and foreign competi- 
tion. An article of foreign manufacture comes into your 
market cheapened. by a bounty upon its export, at the 
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place whence it came; it comes in competition with ajthe Engineer Department, are not more. definite: and.cer- 
like article, the production of your own soil or of your|tain, and that embarrassments may not always be avoided 
own industry; tax it at the sathe rate of per centage upon | by the observance of them; but, as neither my own re- 
its value, as you do an article upon the production of| fection, nor the lights derived from other sources, have 
which none of your own citizens have staked thcir for-| furnished me with a better guide, T shall continue toapply 
tunes and subsistence, and you consume all your manu-|my best exertions to their application and enforcement: 
factures with fire. It may be taken as a rule of universal | In thus employing my best faculties to exercise the powers 
application, that with a uniform rate of ad valorem duties, | with which Iam invested, to avoid evils, and to effect the 
without discrimination, there can be no domestic manu-| greatest attainable good for our common country, I feel 
facturing establishments. This is the protection which|that I may trust to your cordial co-operation; and the ex- 


they now enjoy by the constitution and existing laws of 
the United States. This protection the subscribers be- 
lieve to be indispensably necessary to their existence, and 
its withdrawal by the General Government, whether im- 
mediate or by gradual steps, leaves them only the melan- 
choly alternative of sudden death, or slow and lingering 
extinction. In either event, it will be the sacrifice of all 
the free industry of the Union to that best part of the po- 
pulation, the wealthy land and slaveholder of the South. 
This is the policy recommended by the message of the 
President of the United States, and against which the 
subscribers, as members of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, in submitting this their report to the House, deem 
it their duty respectfully, but most earnestly, to remon- 
strate, 

J. Q. ADAMS. 

LEWIS CONDICT. 


MESSAGE 
From the President of the United States, returning the 
bill entitled .“* An act for the improvement of certain 
harbors, and the navigation of certain rivers,” with his 
objections tothe same. Read, and referred to the Com- 

mittee on Roads and Canals, December 6, 1832. 

To the House of Representatives: 

In addition to the general views I have heretofore ex- 
pressed to Congress on the subject of internal improve- 
ments, it is my duty to advert to it again in stating my 
objections to.the bill entitled ‘An act for the improve- 
ment of certain harbors, and the navigation of certain 
vivers,” which was not received a sufficient time before 
the close of the last session to enable me to examine it 
before the adjournment. 

Having maturely considered that bill, within the time 
allowed to me by the constitution, and being convinced 
that some of its provisions conflict with the rule adopted 
for my guide on this subject of legislation, 1 have been 
compelled to withhold from it my signature; and it has 
therefore failed to become a law. 

Yo facilitate as far as [can the intelligent action of Con- 
gress upon the subjects embraced in this bill, I transmit 
herewith a report from the Engineer Department, distin- 
guishing, as far as the information in its possession would 
enable it, between those appropriations which do, and 
those which do not, conflict with the rules by which my 
conduct in this respect has hitherto been governed. By 
that report it will be seen that there isa class of appro- 
priations in the bill for the improvement of streams that 
are not navigable, that are not channels of commerce, 
and that do not pertain to the harbors or poris of entry 
designated by law, or have any ascertained connexion 
with the usual establishments for the sccurity of com- 
merce, external or internal. 

It is obvious that such appropriations involve the sanc- 
tion ofa principle that concedes to the General Govern- 
ment an unlimited power over the subject of internal im- 
provements, and that I could not, therefore, approve a 
bill containing them, without receding from the positions 
taken in my veto of the Maysville road bill, and after- 
wards in my annual message of December 7, 1830. 

It is to be regretted that the rules by which the classi- 
fication of the improvements in this bill has been made by 


perience of the past leaves me no room to doubt the 
liberal indulgence and favorable consideration of those 
for whom we act. 


The grounds upon which I have given my assent to ap- 
propriations for the construction of light-houses, beacons, 


buoys, public piers, and the removal of sand bars, saw- 
yers, and other temporary or partial impediments in our 


navigable rivers and harbors, and with which many of the 
provisions of this bill correspond, have been so fully stat- 
ed, that I trust a repetition of them is unnecessary. Had 
there been incorporated in the billno provisions for works 
of a different description, depending on principles which 
extend the power of making appropriations to every ob- 
ject which the discretion of the Government may select, 
and losing sight of the distinctions between national and 
local character, which I had stated would be my future 
guide on the subject, I should have cheerfully signed 
the bill. 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
December 6, 1852. 


ENGINEER DEPARTMENT, 
Washinglon, October 27, 1832. 
To the President of the United States: 


Sin: In compliance with the requirements of your note, 
which I had the honor to receive from you yesterday, 
directing my attention to an examination of the appro- 
priations contained in the bill *‘ for the improvement. of 
certain harbors, and the navigation of certain rivers,” 
which you retained at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress for consideration, and desiring me to report, at as 
early a day as practicable, what appropriations are for-— 

«Ist. Improvements of harbors on the seaboard;” or 

for, 
*¢ 2d. The removal of partial and temporary obstruc- 
tions in a river already navigable, lying between a port of 
entry established by law on said river, and another such 
port on the ccean;” or for, 

« $d. The improvement of the harbors on such rivers, 
and within such places, or on the great lakes, which are 
themselves directly traversed by vessels engaged in our 
foreign commerce; and directing me to set forth for what 
improvements appropriations are made that do not come 
within the above restriction, that are not navigable, that 
are not on the direct line of communication, but embrace 
watercourses, or places thereon between one port and 
another established by law, and which do not pertain to 
the established harbors or ports of entry, and that are to be 
made in riverson which no such harbors or ports of entry 
exist; or at points on the lakes that are not situate at one 
of, or between the different ports established by law to 
afford facilities to our foreign commerce;” I have the 
honor to lay before you the following, as the most accu- 
rate classification, under the several heads above enume- 
rated, of the various appropriations provided for in this 
bill, and which have for their object works ofa character 
indicated by these heads respectively, that the informa- 
tion possessed at this department will enable me to fur- 
nish. 

1st. Improvements of harbors on the seaboard. 

For the harbor at the mouth of Bass river, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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For the harbor at the mouth of Connectieut river, Con- 
necticut. $ 

For the harbor at the north end of Goat island, and the 
removal of the light-house to a proper site, Rhode Island. 
“For the port of Little Egg harbor, New Jersey. 
«For breakwater at Sag harbor, New York. 

For breakwater near the entrance of the harbor of New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

For the harbor of Baltimore, Maryland. 

For breakwater at Port Pontchartrain, Louisiana. 
“<Fot works at Cedar point, Connecticut.* 

For Fair Weather island ang Black Rock harbor, Con- 
necticut. 

For Dog river bar, Alabama. 

For breakwater at Church’s cove, Rhode Island. 


2d. The removal of partial and temporary obstructions, 
in a river already navigable, lying between a port of 
entry established by law on said river, and another such 
port on the ocean. 


For buoying the channel and removing the bar in the 
southwest passage of the Mississippi, below New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
3d. Improvement of harbors on such rivers, and within 

such places, or on the great lakes, which are them- 

selves directly traversed by vessels in our foreign com- 
merce. 


For the harbor of Portland, on Lake Erie, New York. 

For the harbor of Silver creck, on Lake Erie, New 
York. 

For the harbor at the mouth of Big Sandy creck, on 
Lake Ontario, New York. 

‘For the harbor at the mouth of Salmon river, on Lake 
Ontario, New York. 

For the piers at the entrance of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware canal into the Delaware river, Delaware. 

For the harbor at the mouth of Oak Orchard creek, on 
Lake Ontario, New York. 
4th. Improvements which embrace watercourses, (or 

placesthereon,) that arc not navigable, that are not in 

the direct line of communication between one port and 

another, established by Iaw, and which do not pertain 

to the established harbors, or ports of entry, and that 

are to be made in rivers on which no such barbors or 

ports of entry exist, or at points on the lakes that are 

not situate at one, or between the different ports esta- 

blished by law, to afford facilities to our foreign com- 

merce. 

For the Kennebheck river, 
Ticonic falls, Maine. 

For North river, Massachusetts. 

For Connecticut river, above the eity of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

For Thames river, between New London and Norwich, 
Connecticut. 

For the Hudson river, above Hudson, New York. 

Vor Delaware river, between Trenton and Bordentown. 

Vor the Raritan river, between New Brunswick and 
Red Root creck, New Jersey, 

For Decp creck, Virginia. 

For Pasquotank river, North Carolina. 

For river Raisin, Michigan ‘Territory. 

For Kentucky river. 

Yor harbor of Chicago, Iinois. 

For survey of St. Francis river, Missouri. 

For the Cocheco branch of the Piscataqua river. 

For the Mispillion river, Delaware. 

For survey. of Muskingum river, Olio. 

For survey of Savannah river, between Savannah and 
Petersburg, in Georgia. 


between Augusta bridge and 


* Saugatuck is classed ander the fourth head. 
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For Saugatuck river, Connecticut. 

For Rack creek, Maryland. 

¥or Wabash river, Indiana. 

For opening a communication between Mahon’s river, 

in Delaware, and the fast land.- 
With great respect, 
Ehave the honor to be, sit, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. GRATIOT, 
Brevel Brig. Gen. Chief Engineer. 


MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY, UNITED STATES. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, February 21, 1833. 


Mr. RICHARD M. JOHNSON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which was referred the resolation 
to inquire into the expediency of authorizing the Pre- 
sident of the United States to employ a suitable per- 
son, in aid of the Topographical Bureau, to ascertain 
the mineralogy and geology of each of the several 
States of the Union, with a view to the construction of 
a mineralogical and geological map of the whole ter- 
ritory of the United States, report: 


That they have examined the subject, and are of opi- 
nion that it is of great national importance, and is desery- 
ing of the approbation of Congress. The manner, also, 
in which the proposition contained in the resolution is 
sought to be carried into effect, appears entirely unex- 
ceptionable, by reason of its being very properly con- 
nected with the Topographical Bureau, as well as on ac- 
count of no additional appropriation being’ required to 
carry it into effect. It is, in fact, only adding another 
object to the duties of that branch of the service. 

Whilst all the resources of industry inthe United States 
have been deemed worthy the attention and protection of 
the Government, the development of our immense mine- 
ral wealth has been left entirely to accident, and has not 
been fostered by that public encouragement which would 
have been followed by so many advantages to our own 
citizens, or would have raised the scientific character of 
our country abroad. 

The European Governments have been more just to 
their interests; and the science of geology, on account of 
its pre-eminent practical utility, is, at this time, more po- 
pular and more cherished, among the nations of Europe, 
than any other branch of knowledge. 

This science, which can only be effectively studied by 
arduous and laborious examinations of extensive and dis- 
tant localities, teaches that all the valuable metallic and 
mineral deposites, such as coals, both bituminous and 
non-bitaminous, tin, iron, copper, lead, gold, marbles, 
freestones, and cther mineral substances, proper for mi- 
litary and civil constructions, oecupy geological positions 
in the crust of the earth, according to a natural system 
which is regular and unalterable, so that; toa great ex- 
tent, the presence of any one of the numerous mineral 
formations indicates to the scientific geologist the proba- 
ble existence or non-existence of other formations conti- 
guous to it in the general system. Thus, a particular 
formation of sandstone may indicate, with unerring cer- 
tainty, the existence of coal, or even salt, lying beneath 
it, in situations where no external appearances are pre- 
sent. 

The committee forbear to press further upon the House 
further illustrations of this kind, and will only add that, 
since the surveys authorized by law to be made by the 
‘Topographical Bureau, have for their object the affording 
facilities connected with the transportation of productions 
from the interior, it would seem that the national utility 
of the services of that branch would be greatly increased 
if the Topographical Bureau. were authorized to make 
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mineral investigations in the. various. territories of the 
United States, and then, when important. developments 
of mineral wealth are effected, to cause such efficient sur- 
veys to be made as may give the most beneficial direction 
to their transportation. : 

The committee is of opinion that all can be effectually 
done without any increase of the annual appropriation 
under the act of April 30, 1824, and by simply adding 
this important object to the duties of the Topographical 
Burean. 

It also appears highly deserving the attention of Con- 
gress, that among the results attending the execution of 
this proposition, would be the construction of a national 
map, containing all the metallic and mineral deposites of 
the United States, based upon actual survey. ‘The in- 
trinsic value of such an extraordinary delineation of our 
mincral resources, and of such a monument of the en- 
couragement given to science, no man can appreciate 
until some progress has been made in its execution. It 
is in this manner, also, that, without injuring any other 
branches of the service, we shall introduce among the 
engineers of the army a correct knowledge of the true 
principles of geology. 

For these reasons, the Committee on Military Affairs 
have instructed their chairman to move the following re- 
solution: 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Committce of Ways 
and Means be requested to amend the bill making the 
appropriation on this subject, so as to give the power to 
embrace this subject. 


CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE JOHNSON. 
House ov REPRESENTATIVES, February 8, 1833. 


Mr. BELL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the memorial of William Cum- 
mins, setting forth certain charges of official and other 
misconduct against Benjamin Johnson, one of the 
Judges of the Superior Court of the Territory of Ar- 
kansas, have had the same under consideration, and 
make the following report: 


A preliminary question presented for the decision of 
the committee, by the nature and object of the investiga- 
tion in which they find theinselves engaged, was, whether 
a judge of a territorial court is such an officer as may be 
impeached before the Senate, under the provisions of the 
constitution prescribing and regulating the mode of bring- 
ing official offenders to justice. A majority of the com- 
mittee are strongly inclined to the opinion that such an 
officer is not a proper subject of trial by impeachment. 
Some of the reasons upon which that opinion may be 
supported will be stated. 

The constitution, in article 11, section 4, provides that 
eall civil officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office by impeachment,” &c. The institution by 
Congress of those political corporations, denominated, in 
the language of our legislation upon that subject, territo- 
rial Governments, is only authorized by a very liberal 
construction of the gencral power given by the constitu- 
tion to Congress over the public domain. But, admitting 
that exercise of power to be well cnough founded, still, 
can a judge of such a Government be said to be an ofli- 
cer of the United States within the meaning of the cluse 
already quoted? Should the doubt thrown out by the 
committce upon this point appear to the House to be 
without reasonable foundation, they think they wil be 
fully sustained in the opinion, that, whether liable to im- 
peachment or not, the practice of impeaching subordi- 
nate officcrs, und especially such as hold their offices by 
a tenure not more firm and durable than the judge of a 


The judge whose conduct in the present instance isal- 
leged tobe such as to call for the exercise of the impeach- 
ing power of the House, holds his office for a term:of 
four years only, and may, by the express provision of the 
act of Congress establishing his office, be removed: at 
any time within that term by the President. The trial 
by impeachment is the highest and most solemn in its na- 
ture, known in the administration of public justice. “It 
is established for high political purposes, and would seem 
to be proper only against judges who hold their offices 
during good behaviour, and other high officers of the 
Government, for such crimes or misdemeanors as the 
public service and interest require to be punished by re- 
moval from office. 

But, as the House may not concur with the committee 
in these opinions, they have thought it their duty to look 
into the evidence before them in support of the charges 
made against Judge Johnson, and also into the evidence 
referred to them in his vindication. As they belicve that, 
upon an examination of all the proofs before them, there 
can be but one opinion as to the question whether a suf- 
ficient ground for an impeachment is made out or not, 
the committee have not supposed it necessary or import- 
ant to report to the House, in detail, either the charges 
or the evidence on the one side or the other. 

Judge Johnson appears to have filled the office of judge 
of the superior court of Arkansas Territory, under sè- 
veral appointments, during a period of twelve. years. 
The general charges against him are, favoritism or par- 
tiality to particular counsel in the trial of causes; irrita- 
hility of temper, and rudeness on the bench towards his 
brother judges and the bar; incapacity, manifested by a 
yacillating and inconsistent course of judicial decision, 
and habitual intemperance. 

In making out specifications under these several heads, 
the memorialist does not confine himself to the term of 
the Judge’s office which is just expired, but the whole 
period of his judicial administration in Arkansas is re- 
viewed; and, after all, it may be stated, that four cases 
only are brought to the notice of the House by the evi- 
deuce—the trial of Herod, House, and Woods, for the 
murder of Mclborne, being regarded as one case in 
which favoritism or partiality is alleged to have influenc- 
ed him. 

here are facts stated in the case of Herod, House, 
and Woods, and in the case of Embree, which are no 
doubt true, as they are stated by members of the bar of 
character for veracity; but the inferences from those facts 
appear to the committee to be strained, being generally 
those of unsuccessful counsel; and, upon Jooking into 
the explanatory evidence furnished in behalf of Judge 
Johnson, not to be warranted by the circumstances of the 
whole case. For example, the discharge of the first jury 
empannelled to try Herod, after they had had the case 
submitted them, and held it under consideration for one 
night only, without any charge of improper conduct in 
the jury, was supposed to furnish evidence of a desire 
to oblige the counsel for Herod; but no such inference 
appears to be justified upon an examination of all the 
facts of the case. The discharge of one jury, and the 
cmpannelling of a second, for capital offences, appears to 
be considered no irregularity in (he practice of the courts 
of Arkansas, when the jury cannot agree; and, in this 
case, it is not alleged that they could have agreed. ‘The 
just cmpannelling of the second jury, and the prompt 
discharge of the prisoner at the same term of the court, 
are, in the opinion of the committee, in themselves, strong 
circumstances in favor of the innocence of the judge. 

In the cases of Embree and Dunlop, the explanatory 
evidence appears to the committee, in ike manner, to 
overthrow the inference of improper motives of the 


territorial court, would soon be found highly inconveni- | judge- 


ent, and injurious to the public interest, 


His refusal to sign a bill of exceptions, until he was re- 
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peatedly pressed by counsel so to do, is made a serious 

charge against him. The evidence furnished by the judge 

under this. charge, makes it probable that the whole 
` charge is founded in mistake; but, as the bill is admitted 
‘by both parties to have been signed, the charge does not 
appear worthy of the importance attached to it. 

Asto the general charge of incapacity, and an incon- 
sistency in judicial decision, rendering the court of jus- 
tice wholly uncertain; the general testimony borne by so 
many persons of respectability to the legal learning and 
ability of Judge Johnson; and the specific fact, which is 
stated by several, that in no case has a decision of Judge 
Johnson, in the circuit court, been reversed in the supe- 
rior court, appear to be a sufficient refutation. 

The charge of intemperance, although supported by 
proof of excessive indulgence upon a few occasions, does 
not appear to be well founded, to the extent alleged by 
the memorialist. - The testimony upon this point, as well 
asin relation to the general integrity, impartiality, and 
ability of Judge Johnson, is ample, and, in the opinion of 
the committee, conclusive, The Governor of the Terri- 
tory, a large portion of the bar, the clerks of all his 
courts in his circuit--clerks holding their offices by the 
suffrages of the people in their respective counties, toge- 
ther with many others in public stations, furnish the most 
decided and unequivocal testimony in favor of the gene- 
ral uprightness and propriety of Judge Johnson’s con- 
duct, both as a judge and a private citizen. 


UNITED STATES BANK. 


Report of the majority on the subject of the Bank of the 
United States. 


Hovsr og REPRESENTATIVES, March 1, 1833. 


Mr. VERPLANCK, under instruction from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, made the following report: 

The Committee of Ways and Means report: That, 
among the subjects referred to the Committce of Ways 
and Means, at an early period of the session, were the 
transactions of the Bank of the United States, in relation 
to the payment of a portion of the public debt; and the 
inquiry into the present pecuniary and financial state and 
management of the institution. 

The arrangement made by the bank for a temporary 
postponement, with the consent of the holders, of the 
payment of five millions of the three percent. debt, being 
now. substantially closed by the surrender to the Govern- 
ment of the certificates of stock, except for a small 
amount, and the whole debt itself having been liquidated, 
so far as respects the Government, at an earlier period 
than: it is probable it would otherwise have been, this 
question. seems no longer to present any important or 
practical object of inquiry, or to call for or admit any ac- 
tion of Congress upon it. 

The committee have examined several of the direc- 


tors on this subject, as well as upon other points con-! 


necied with the management of the institution. Their 
testimony is herewith submitted; and the committee 
specially refer to the evidence of Mr. Bevan and Mr. 
Eyre, as explanatory of the history and motives of this 
transaction. 

It is due, however, to the Government, to express the 
opinion, that in the arrangement made by the bank agent 
in England, for the purchase of the three percent. stock, 
and the detention of the certificates, (which measures 
were afterwards disclaimed by the bank,) the bank ex- 
ceeded its legitimate authority, and that this proceeding 
had no sufficient warrant in the correspondence of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

The inquiry into the present condition of the bank, the 
general character of its business, and the soundness of its 
capital, is a subject of much greater interest and import- 


tous considerations of the soundness of a large portion of 
our currency, and the consequent security or insecurity 
of the domestic exchanges and commerce of the country. 

The President, in his message to Congress, at the open- 
ing of the present session, informed them, ‘that such 
measures as were within the reach of the Secretary of the 
Treasury had been taken to enable him to judge whether 
the public deposites inthe Bank of the United States 
were entirely safe; but, as his limited power might prove 
insufficient to that object,” the President recommended 
the subject to Congress, as particularly worthy of their 
investigation. f 

Since that period, the report of the agent appointed by 
Government for this examination, has been communicated 
to Congress, and referred to that committee. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means have also received from the 
directors of the bank a report on the principal points of 
its administration and its present state, prepared by the 
exchange committee of the bank, and adopted by the 
board of directors. 

The importance of the statements and results, contain- 
ed in that report, induced the Committee of Ways and 
Means, in the course of the examination of the directors 
composing the exchange committee, to require their at- 
testation, under oath, to the facts and statements of that 
paper, as distinguished from its opinions and arguments. 
This was done very fully. The same, and other direc- 
tors, (two of whom had heretofore been Government di- 
rectors, one under the present, and one under two for- 
mer administrations, ) in reply to various interrogatories, 
stated, as will be seen in the evidence herewith submit- 
ted, the meansat the command of the board of directors, 
or any member of it, for distinctly knowing the opera- 
tions of the several branches, and the character of the 
paper discounted at them, together with their own opin- 
ion, drawn from these sources, of the general safety of 
such paper. 

The Committee of Ways and Means have to regret that 
the constant and daily pressure of the various duties which 
have devolved upon them, during this short and Jaborious 
session, did not permit a more full examination of the con- 
cerns of the institution. If, however, inthe entire ab- 
sence of any evidence calculated to refute, or in any way 
impeach, that which is before the committee, the state- 
ments and opinions of the treasury agent, selected by 
the treasury to examine the condition of the bank; those 
of several of the present directors, men of character and 
intelligence, long conversant with accounts and banking 
business; the official returns of the bank itself, and the 
report of its principal committee, attested to under oath; 
if all these can be relied upon, as furnishing satisfactory 
information on the present state and pecuniary means of 
the institution, the following results will appear: 

First, The directors of the bank at Philadelphia re- 
ccive from the boards of their branches frequent, regu- 
lar, and minute returns of the paper discounted by them, 
These returns, together with the separate correspondence 
of the cashicrs of the several branches, afford such infor- 
mation of all the business of those branches as to enable 
the board of the mother bank, or any single director who 
may wish to Inquire into it, to ascertain the character of 
the business of those branches; as, for instance, whether 
the mass of paper discounted be founded on ordinary 
commercial transactions, and to be paid from their pro- 
ceeds when at maturity, or whether any considerable pro- 
portion of it consists of what is called accommodation 
paper, regularly renewed. They can know, in like man- 
ner, whether the domestic bills of exchange, purchased 
at the branches, arise out of business transactions, and to 
be paid when at maturity, or whether they are mere ac- 
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renewed by drawing and redrawing between distant of- 
fices. i 
Second: These returns, together with the reports of the 
boards of the several. branches, upon whose character and 
judgment’ they place great reliance, form the ground 
upon which the directors have stated under oath their 
full confidence that the mass of paper discounted by the 
bank and its branches, and detailed as active debt in their 
statement, is safe. - On this, they believe, no-serious loss 
need be apprehended. The dishonored paper held by 
the bank is. stated to. be returned as doubtful or suspend- 
ed paper, and to be estimated, not at its nominal, but at 
its presumed actual value. The real estate of the bank 
is, in like manner, valued, not at cost, but on estimates 
founded on frequently renewed appraisals of the probable 
market value. They depose that, to the best of their 
knowledge and belief, the whole amount, with inconside- 
rable. exceptions, if any, of domestic bills of exchange 
purchased by the bank and its officers, is regular busi- 
ness paper, founded upon the agricultural exports and 
commercial imports of the country; and that by far the 
greatest portion (probably nine-tenths) of the notes dis- 
counted is of the same character. They also assert, with 
much confidence, that most of their accommodation notes 
are well secured, and form, in fact, the safest investment 
of the bank. 

The inquiries respecting the amount of accommodation 
paper were made to ascertain the character of the general 
business transactions of the bank; and not because the 
committee believed that accommodation paper, discount- 
ed toa great extent, would necessarily endanger the so- 
lidity of any moneyed institution. Such paper may fre- 
quently be as safc, such loans as useful, as any. But it 
is certain, that, when moneyed institutions are m a hollow 
and unsound state, it commonly arises from the capital 
having been invested in doubtful paper of this description. 
The very fact, therefore, of the discounts of a bank being 
principally applied to the ordinary business paper of an 
active commercial community, will show that, allowing 
for only ordinary judgment and integrity in the selection 
of such paper, nothing short of some general overthrow 
of mercantile credit will produce material loss. 

Third. In general corroboration of their statements on 
this point, as well as of their opinions of the security of 
the bank debt, the directors appeal—Ist. T'o the fact of 
the great fluctuation of the exchange business, at the 
same points, at different periods, corresponding with the 
periods of the shipments of agricultural produce in the 
West; as, for instance, at Nashville, within three months 
in 1831, from $366,000 to $1,062,000. And again, at the 
same place, in 1832, within about half a year, from 
$2,760,000 down to $503,000. 2d. That of the easy re- 
duction, during the last year, of about one-eighth of the 
whole amount of the bank debt throughout the Union, 
and specially to the amount reduced in the Western of. 
fices. Sd. To the very small amount of losses which 
have occurred for some time past in those offices, and to 
the facility with which, in addition to the aggregate re- 
duction of loans there, a very considerable proportion of 
the local debt, on promissory notes, has been converted 
into the more secure and manageable form of domestic 
bil ls of exchange. 

"UE these statements, and this evidence, can be relied | 
upon, the available and secure resources of the bank 


amounted, on the 1st of January last, to cighty million | theirs. 


eight hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars, whilst all 
the claims against it, for bills, debts, and deposites, includ- 
ing. those of the Government, and for the redemption of 
the public debt, were but thirty-seven million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars, y 
as a guaranty to the nation against any losses. 
the whole amount of debts, bills, and deposites, 
Vou. IX.—I 


For as 


commodation “paper in. another form, to- be repeatediy| paid before the stockholders, the whole ‘cap al 


amount held by all the other banks in the Union, whilst 


leaving above forty-three millions sixty-eight millions of bank paper. 


surplus must be considered as a pledge for the deb 

to individuals and the Government. As the capital co 
sists of. thirty-five millions of dollars, it would appear, 
from this statement, that the bank had earned, and then. - 
possessed, a surplus of twenty-two per cent. above ‘the 
amount of its capital: Whether that surplus could. or. 
could not be realized, at a final winding up of the bank, 
is a subject only interesting to the buyers, sellers, “and. 
holders of stock. The single point of view in which it 
is important to the nation, is in regard to its bearing on 
the healthy state of the bank, and the consequent safety” 
of the public deposites, and the sound state of the curren- 
cy. For these objects, it is sufficient to inquire whether 
this surplus does or does not afford a sufficient guaranty 
that the original capital of $35,000,000 is unimpaired. 

The whole amount of bills and paper held by the bank, 
on the Ist of January last, was $61,695,000; of which 
$8,246,000 is stated to be the local debt of the Western 
States, leaving $53,749,000 as the debt of the Atlantic 
commercial cities; and that in the shape of domestic bills, 
between them and the interior. There seems no reason 
to doubt that the paper of the description last mentioned 
is of the same general character as that of other city banks, 
managed with ordinary discretion. Now, it is. well 
known that, in our great cities, business. paper is con- 
stantly guarantied by commercial houses of prudence. 
stability, and wealth, for a del credere commission of two’ 
and a half per cent. On much of the better class of 
paper, and in some of our Northern cities, upon most of 
it, the ordinary charge is much less: but a greater pro- 
portion of loss than this ought certainly not to occur in a 
well managed city bank, where the judgment and infor- 
mation of a board of directors is combined with that of 
its officers. In point of fact, it is believed that two and 
ahalf per cent. on their discounted paper actually ex- 
cceds the losses of prudently managed institutions in. our 
citics. But allowing the loss on the Atlantic and com- 
mercial debt to reach four times that amount, say tèn per « 
cent., then $5,370,000 of the surplus would be an ample 
guaranty against such loss. ‘This would leave $2,680,000 
as asurplus, which would meet the loss of about one-third 
of the local Western debt, without impairing the original 
capital of the bank. 

The committee do not mean to be understood as assert- 
ing their belief that the Western debt is more hazardous. 
than that in any other part of the Union. The bank di- 
rectors express their conviction that it is not so; and the 


agent appointed by the treasury does not hesitate to say, <£ 


“that he considers that debt in a safe and wholesome 
state, and that a greater amount of loss need not be ap- 
prehended from it than from a similar mass distributed in 
the cities of the Atlantic frontier.” But this estimate has 
been made, because the extent of the Western transactions 
of the bank has been mentioned as one of the subjects 
peculiarly calling for investigation. tht 
‘These general views of the situation of the bank, ands} 
the consequent safety of its depositors and bill holders, de- H 
rive strong confirmation from the fact of the large pro- i 
portion in the specie of the country, which is held by the 
bank. It appears, from official documents of unquestion- 


f 


able authority, that the specie actually in the vaults of }*” 


the Bank of the United States is within one-tenth of the 


its circulation of 
In other words, the Bank of the United States has 


above nine millions of. specie, with a circulation of notes 
to the amount of seventeen millions and a half, whilst the == 
aggregate of all the other banks, with specie in their 


vaults, but a little above ten millions, have a circulation of 


s 


if, then, the evidence herewith submitted can be relied 


must be/upon, which it is for the House to judge of, there can be 


A 
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fe 


paper is but one-fourth of the aggregate of “ 
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no doubt of the entire soundness of the 
tal, after meeting all demands upon it, either by its. bill 
holders or the Government; and such is the opinion of the 
committee, who feel. great confidence in the well-known 
character. and intelligence of the. directors, whose testi- 
ny. supports the facts above stated. 

rhe committee conclude by respectfully recommend- 
g the adoption of the following resolution: 

* Resolved, That the Government deposites may, in the 
pinion of the House, be safely continued in the Bank of 
the United States.” 


: “IN ‘rae Hous OF REPRESENTATIVES, March 1, 1833. 


Mr, POLK, from the minority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, consisting of three of its members, to which 
iwas referred so much of the message of the President 
“ofthe: United States, of the 4th of December last, as 
relates to the Bank of the United States, and to which 
was also referred the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon the same subject, have had the same 
“under. consideration, and, not concurring in the report 
“of the majority, ask leave to report: 
“That the attention of the committee has been directed 
chiefly to the transactions of the bank in relation to the 


tion of the public debt, denominated the three per cent. 
stocks, during the past year, and on the 1st of January 
ultimo, whereby the payment of a portion of that debt 
has been postponed by the bank beyond the period fixed 
“by the Government for its reimbursement. ‘To ascertain 
the true state of facts connected with this transaction, 
the committee deemed it proper to request the Govern- 
ment directors ofthe bank, and a part of the directors on 
the part of the stockholders, to attend before them, and 
give information upon the subject. Several of the direct- 
ors, both on the part of the Government and of the stock- 
holders, accordingly attended before them, and gave tes- 
timony upon the subject. Their testimony is herewith sub- 
mitted with this report. Sundry letters and documents, 
upon the same subject, numbered from 1 to —, inclusive, 
are also herewith submitted. From all which the follow- 
ing facts appear: That the bank, as carly as the month of 

October, 1831, gave instructions to its offices, and parti- 
cularly to those in the western and southwestern portions 
of the country, to curtail their business, and furnish aid 
to the principal bank and the Eastern offices, to enable 
the institution to meet the large payments of the public 
debt which were anticipated during the following vear. 
From'the answers received from the offices in the West 
and Southwest, this effort to curtail its discounts seems 
to:have ‘been unsuccessful, as will be more particularly 

“stated In‘a subsequent part of this report. 

“Some inquiry has been made into the general condition 
and management of the institution; but, from the want of 
means and time, a thorough investigation could not be had 
upon these points. They content themselves, therefore, 
with submitting the facts of the case as they are disclosed 
by documents, and by the oral testimony of the directors, 
in relation to the payment of the public debt, adding such 
particulars upon the other points as they have been able, 
an the limited period allowed to them for the investiga- 
tion, to collect. 

It was anticipated by the bank, at an carly period, that 
the Government would, during the year 1832, draw from 
it nearly the whole of the public deposite, to be applied 


proposed payment, by the Government, of a large : 


whole bank capi-|year.? In letters dated the 20th and 2ist of 


3 to you, or to whomsoever may then represent.th 


in payment of the national debt. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1831, in a letter from the cashier of the principal 
bank to-the cashier of the New Orleans branch, it is ob- 
served, <tthat such appears to be the anxiety of the Go- 
vernment for the early extinguishment of the public debt, 
that we are not likely to have the use of any considera- 
ble amount of treasury balances during the coming 


January, 
1882, to the cashiers of the branches at Cincinnati, Lou: 
isville, Pittsburg, Natchez, Mobile, Nashville, and Wash. 
ington, is the following declaration: ‘“ The rapid redemp 
tion of the public debt will probably deprive the Atlantic 
offices, in a great degree, of the benefit of Governmen 
deposites during the whole of the present year.” “In 
March, negotiations were entered into by the presiden 
of the bank and the exchange ‘committee, with the view 
of procuring a postponement of the payment of a portion 
of the public debt beyond the period which might bi 
fixed by the Government for the payment, so-as to enable. 
the bank to retain possession, and have the use of the. 
public funds which it held on deposite, during the period 
of postponement. Prior to the 13th of March, a commu- < 
nication was opened by the president of the bank, with 
Thomas W. Ludlow, Esq., of New York, the agent for 
the foreign holders of about one million seven. hundred: 
thousand dollars of the three per cent. stocks, with the. 
view of postponing its payment for one year beyond the. 
time at which its payment might be directed by the Go- 
vernment. In a correspondence commencing on the, 
13th of March, and ending on the 23d of July, and which, è 
is herewith submitted, the following proposition was made. 5. 
by the president of the bank in a letter dated the 19th of 
March: ‘When the three per cents. assumed by fo- 
reigners, whom you represent, shall be paid off, the bank. 
will continug to pay the interest at the same rate, for one 
year from the date of the payment by the Government... 
At the expiration of that year, if you will give to the bank, 
three months’ notice of your wish to receive reimburses. 
ment of the principal, either in whole or in part, the 
principal shall be so reimbursed. And if the. bank, will 


a 


reign stockholders in this country, a like notice of thre 
months of their intention to make reimbursement, either 
in whole or in part, the agent of such stockholders shall 
reccive such reimbursement, and surrender the certifi- 
cates.” About the same period, asimilar negotiation 
was opened with another representative of about a mil- 
lion of stocks held abroad, but neither was brought to any 
satisfactory result, for the want of power in the agents of 
the foreign stockholders to make such an arrangement.. 
These propositions were concealed from the Government. 
On the 24th of March, the acting Secretary of the Trea- 
sury informed the president of the bank that it was pro- 
posed to give notice of the purpose of the Government 
to redeem one-half of the three per cent. stocks (about 
six and a half millions of dollars) on the first day of the 
succeding July, remarking to him, ifany objection occur- 
red to him, ‘either asto the amount or mode of: pay- 
ment,” to suggest it. The president immediately visited 
Washington, and urged the Government to postpone the 
intended payment for three ‘months; and upon agreeingy 
on behalf of the bank, to pay the quarter’s interest, pro- 
cured the postponement until the first of the succeeding 
October. Having failed, as we have seen, toveffect:a post- 
ponement with the agents of foreign holders residing’in 
this country, but, by representations made to the Govern- 
ment, having succeeded in obtaining a postponement 
until the Ist of October, the bank was temporarily rer 
lieved; but, as the period approached for the paymentin 
October, it found it necessary to seek further relief... Be- 
tween the Ist and 10th of July, the president and the 
exchange committee determined to open a negotiation 
in Europe for the postponement, for one year, of the pay- 
ment of five millions of the three per cent. stocks held 
abroad; but they carefully concealed their intention from 
the Government; and there is strong reason to ‘believe, 
indeed it is certain, that it was concealed also from the 
Government directors and the board itself. This will be.. 
shown mere clearly when we come to examine the proof 
on this point. General Cadwalader, a director of the 
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th 


bank; was requested to undertake the mission.. He re- red him to their agent in the United States, T.W: Ward, 


ceived his instructions on the 18th of July, and sailed for 
Europe. on the 20th... On the 22d of August, General 
Cadwalader closed an arrangement with the house -of 
Baring, Brothers, and Company, of London, providing for 
the purchase or postponement of fiye millions of the Unit- 
ed States three per cent. stocks for one year from the 1st 
of October, 1832, the Barings retaining possession of the 
certificates of that purchased, and the stockholders re- 
taining: the certificates of that postponed; and, in the 
event the amounts purchased and: postponed should not 
equal five millions of dollars, then the Barings were to 
give the bank a credit for the deficiency, upon which the 
bank might draw. In a letter, dated the 22d of August, 
and received as early as the 1st of October, General Cad- 
walader informed the president of the bank of the tenor 
and substance of this agreement; and, ina letter dated 
the 25th of August, enclosed the agreement itself. The 
Barings proceeded, under this contract, to make pur- 
chases of stock on account of the bank, and for the bank, 
to the amount of one million seven hundred and ninety- 
cight thousand five hundred and ninety-seven dollars and 
fifty-seven cents, and procured the postponement of two 
million three hundred and seventy-six thousand four 
hundred and eighty-one dollars and forty-five cents; 
amounting, in all, to four million one hundred and se- 
venty-five thousand and seventy-nine dollars and two 
cents—of which they apprised the president of the bank, 
from time to time. 

‘A supplemental agreement was made by General Cad- 
walader, on the 13th of September, with the Dutch hold- 
ers of three per cents. who might consent to postpone the 
payment of their stock, stipulating to pay them, at the 
close of the period of postponement, at the rate of forty 
cents per guilder. 

On the 15th of October, the president of the bank 
wrote to the Barings, disavowing so much of General 
Cadwalader’s arrangement as provided for the purchase 
of stocks.on account of the bank, on the ground that it 
was a violation of the bank charter: In the same letter 
he proposes, as a substitute for General Cadwalader’s ar- 
rangement, that all the certificates, both of the stock post- 
poned and purchased, that the portion which the stock. 
holders have consented to postpone ‘should be passed 
to their credit on the books of the bank, and continue to 
bear an interest of three per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly, until the Ist of October next, when the princi- 
pal will’ be reimbursed,” that ‘the portion purchased 
by you [the Barings] will, in like manner, go to your 
credit when it is paid by the Government. At that time 
it will be for you to determine whether it shall continue 
to draw an interest of four per cent., (if that be the rate, ) 
payable quarterly, or whether you would desire immedi- 
até payment.” In a letter dated the 19th of October, 
the president proposes, in case of any difficulty with the 
stockholders who have agreed to postpone their stock, 
to let them retain the certificates, and adds, ‘ we will 
endeavor to accomplish the object of the bank without 
possession of the certificates.” In a third letter, dated the 
31st October, the president urges the surrender of all 
the certificates, and says: ‘Should any difficulty occur, 
it would be agreeable to the bank if you would obviate 
it, either by. causing the certificates to be sent to the 
bank for immediate reimbursement, or, if necessary, by 
purchasing the certificates on your own account, in the 
same manner as was done with those previously purchas- 
ed, and taking your reimbursement in the mode most 
agreeable to yourselves.”? 

On the 6th of November, the Barings received the pre- 
sident’s letter of the 15th of October, but took no imme- 
diate steps to comply with his wishes. 

On the 14th November, the Barings received the pre- 
sident’s letter of the 19th of October, and, in reply, refer- 


of Boston, to make an arrangement relative to the purchas- 
ed stock, expressing a desire to accommodate the ban 

On the 22d of November, the Barings received the 
president’s letter of the 31st of October, and, in relation 
to the deferred stock, say: ‘‘ We have already mention- 
ed to you that several of the holders of the three per cent. 
certificates made thé retention of them the. condition‘of 
their postponing reimbursement. There can be but lit- 
tle ground, therefore, to expect that they would now 
accept less favorable terms, and we cannot express any 
confidence in an.attempt to persuade them to relieve the 
bank from the engagements we entered. into with them 
on its behalf.” 

The Barings, however, issued a circular, inviting the 
holders to surrender the certificates, ‘*engaging to ob- 
tain for you [the holders] an acknowledgment from the 
bank that the amount has been passed’ to your credit on 
its books, and will be either held at your disposal, or re- 
mitted in a bill, at the usual time, on the 1st of October, 
1833; up to which period it engages to remit the interest, 
as before it was reimbursed. Should you, however, for 
any reason, prefer an immediate remittance,, both of inte- 
rest accrued and capital, the bank will, of course, com- 
ply, on receiving your instructions to that effect.” To 
the stockholders who desire it, the Barings agreed to 
give the guaranty of their house for the faithful perform- 
ance of the mere agreement. i pare ea 

There is no evidence to show what is the nature of the 
agreement finally made by the bank with the Barings, 
through their agent, Mr. Ward, in relation to the pur- 
chased stock; nor is it shown, with precision, to what 
amount the holders of the deferred stock have agreed to 
give up their certificates, and receive a credit on the 
books of the bank, bearing interest until reimbursed in 
October, 1833. From the letters of the Barings to the 
bank, dated the 29th of November, and the 6th, 14th, 
19th, and 22d of December, we collect various items of 
the deferred stocks, for which the holders have agreed 
to wait for reimbursement until October, 1833, surren- 
dering the certificates, and taking a credit on the, books 
of the bank, amounting in all to one million four hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand nine hundred and seventy-four 
dollars and fifty-four cents. There appears to be still 
outstanding of the stocks postponed under General Cad- 
walader’s arrangement, nine hundred and eighteen thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-one dollars and ninety- 
eight cents, most of which will probably not be called for 
until October next; so that the probable amount of those 
stocks, which will not be paid until that time, exceeds 
two millions of dollars. But the sum of one million four 
hundred and twenty-cight thousand nine hundred and se- 
venty-four dollars and fifty-four cents is now known to 
have been definitively postponed until October, 1833, ac- 
cording to the proposition contained in the president’s 
lettcr to the Barings, of the 15th of October last. Although 
the Government has probably been released from its:re- 
sponsibility, and in the accounts of the bank, with the 
treasury the whole amount is represented as paid, yet, to 
the amount thus postponed, nothing has, in fact, been 
paid by the bank. i 

By the monthly statement of the bank of the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, 1833, it appears that there was then standing to 
the credit of redemption of public debt, assigned by the 
Government to that object, but not yet applied by the 
bank, the sum of - = 7 $5,163,075 40 

To this add the above sum definitively 
postponed until October, 1833, but trans- 
ferred from Government to individual ac- 
count, - = z = - 


1,428,974 54 


- $6,592, 049 94 


Giving a total of - - 
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“There was, therefore, an aggregate sum exceeding six 
million five hundred thousand dollars ordered to be paid 
in-October and January. last, which had not been paid by 
-the bank on the Ist.of the present month, unless the as- 
umption of $1,428,974 54 of it, by the bank, be consi- 
ed a payment to that.éxtent. . f 
tious ressons have been assigned by the bank and 
ficers for the postponement of the payment of these 
> cks; and the committee propose, briefly, to examine 
‘them: i l 
= VIt appears, from. oficial documents in possession. of the 
committee, that the president of the bank, as early as the 
15th March, 1832, after having previously, as we have 
seen, taken measures to curtail the discounts at the West- 
ern and Southwestern offices, and after having made a 
fruitless effort to obtain aid from these offices, stated to 
the board «fhis views in relation to the probability of the 
redemption, by the Government, in the course of the pre- 
sent year, of a large portion of the three per cents. of the 
United States, more than one-half of which he stated to 
“be held by foreigners; the Magnitude of whose claims on 
“the bank might, possibly, expose the community to great 
‘inconvenience, unless some measures should be adopted 

for deferring a part of the payment which may be re- 

quired,” &e. 

For the postponement from July to October, sought by 
the president, of the Government, in a letter to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, dated 29th March, 1832, he gives 
the following reasons, viz. 

“~The inconvenience, then, of the proposed measure 
is; that the repayment of six or seven millions of dollars, 

‘more than one-half of which is held in Europe, may create 
. ademand for the rémittance of these funds, which would 
ate injuriously on the community, and, by abridging 
the facilities which the debtors of the Government are in 
‘the habit of receiving from the bank, may endanger the 
‘punctual payment of the revenue, ‘as the hank will neces- 
‘satily be obliged to commence early its preparations for 

the reimbursement of so large an amount of public debt.” 

\ The president, in a postscript to that letter, illustrates 

his meaning, as follows, viz. 

“PLS. Asan illustration of the effect of the measure 
proposed, T may mention that, in the month of February 
last, the collector of New York, with a laudable anxiety 
to'protect the public revenue, applied to the bank to au- 
thorize an extension of loans in that city, in order to assist 
the debtors to the Government. This was promptly 
done. ‘This I should desire to do again, as the payments 
to the Government during the next.quarter will probably 
be very large. N. B.” 

In his evidence. before the committee of investigation 
lost. year, (see documents accompanying the report of the 
‘committee, page. 530,) the president of the bank adds 
another ‘reason for this. postponement. After referring 
to the letter of the acting Secretary of the Treasury, of 
the 24th March, 1832, “heretofore. alluded to, he pro- 
ceeds to say: Thus invited by the Government, in a 
communication marked ‘confidential,’ to give my opin- 
ion on & Measure contemplated by the Government, I felt 

_it my duty to express my views of its probable opera- 
tion.” He then adverts to the contents of his letter of 
29th of March, in reply, and proceeds: ¢Tfaving thus 
performed my duty in giving the opinion asked, 1 left it, 
of course, to the Government to decide. On the part of 
the bank, I sought nothing, and requested nothing. After 
weighing. the circumstances, the Government were desi- 

¿rous of adopting the measure,” &c.; and concludes: 

“Now it will be scen that, in all this, the bank has not 
oliad:the least agency, except to offer its opinion when it 
was asked, in regard toa measure proposed by the Go- 

vernment, and tben to offer its aid in carrying that mea- 

sure into operation.” 

For-the-seerct mission of General Cadwalader to Eu- 
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rope, in July last, and the postponement negotiated there, 
in a letter to the. Secretary of the Treasury, dated 27th 
October, 1832, the president of the bank adduces rea- 
sons similar to those contained in the foregoing extracts, 
and adds— OE er 

< Their inherent difficulty has increased, on the present 
occasion, by the prevalence of the cholera, which was 
already in New York and Philadelphia, and seemed des- 
tined to pervade the whole country, deranging, in its 
progress, all the relations of business, and threatening 
such a general prostration of commerce as would endan- 
ger the punctuality of private engagements, and put to 
great hazard the public revenue, of which the estimated 
receipts, from July to January, were about thirteen mil- 
lions. To those who witnessed its ravages, it was mani- 
fest that a continuance of the pestilence, for a few weeks 
longer, would have thrown into great confusion the pecu- 
niary affairs of the country, and have pressed, with pecu- 
liar force, on the public revenue, more especially as the 
demand on account of the foreign holders of three per 
cents. at New York and Philadelphia alone, on the Ist of 
October, would have exceeded five millions of dollars. 
Under these circumstances, the bank deemed it an im- 
perious duty to avert, as far as possible, the effects of > 
such a calamity, and to husband its means, in order to in- 
terpose, if necessary, for the relief of the community. It 
was determined, therefore, to reserve five millions of dol- 
lars for that purpose; and, accordingly, the foreign hold- 
ers of the three per cents. to that amount, principally re- 
presented by the bank as their agent, were invited to 
leave the fund with the bank for a few months after the 
payment by the Government, receiving from the bank 
the same rate of interest.” eee 

The reasons given by the exchange committee, in their. 
report to the directory on the 29th of January Jast, cor- 
respond with those given by the president. They also 
place the negotiation with Mr. Ludlow, in March, 1832, 
on the ground of preventing the inconvenience which 
might arise in suddenly withdrawing so much capital 
from the country. They likewise attribute to the Go- 
vernment the postponement from July to October, re- 
marking, that ‘the Treasury Department having applied: 
to the bank for its opinion as to the expediency of making 
a payment.of six millions on the Ist of July, the opinion 
was given, that it would be better for the country not to 
make such a pressure on its resources at that moment, and 
the payment was postponed, the bank consenting to allow 
the Government the quarter’s interest during the inter- 
val.” In relation to the postponement negotiated in Eu- 
rope, the committee say—‘' From the communication 
with the treasury in July, it was probable that the funds 
of the Government might be insufficient to pay the debt 
advertised to be paid,” &c. ‘It was further manifest, 
that the ability of the Government to meet its engage- 
ments depended entirely on the punctual payment of the 
revenue in the commercial cities from July to January, 
which was estimated at about twelve millions.ef dollars. 
That revenue was threatened with the greatest danger 
by the appearance of the cholera, which had already be- 
gun its ravages in New York and Philadelphia, with every 
indication of pervading the whole country.” 

As to the reason given for desiring, on the 13th March, 
1832, todefer the payment of an unlimited amount of the 
three per cents., it would be at all times equally applica- 
ble. The sending of money out of the country without 
any return, especially in large amounts, would unques- 
tionably reduce the value of property, and create com- 
mercial embarrassments. But, as in commercial transac- 
tions, so in the transfer or payment of stocks, an export is 
followed by an import, and a reimbursement. by a rein- 


ivestment. A large portion of the public debt of the Unit- 
ied States has always been held by foreigners. It bas 
‘been paid from time to time without any sensible effect 
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upon the community. That portion held abroad, . which 
remained to be paid, two-thirds in October, and one-third 
in January last, was about $7,800,000. But it must be 
recollected that these funds do not all leave the country. 
A portion of them is reinvested in other stocks, and at the 
same time other funds are introduced. It is not long since 
the: city of Washington borrowed in Holland, and brought 
into the country, a million of dollars to be invested in canal 
stocks. A large portion of the New York, Pennsylvania, 
and: Ohio canal stocks have passed into Europe. In the 
transactions of a few months, disclosed in the report of 
the investigating committee of last year, (see Bank Re- 
port, page 125,) the process is exhibited by which 
$1,794,000 of American stocks was sent to England by a 
single broker. It is understood that the Louisiana loan 
of last year, amounting to $7,000,000, was all taken by 
the house of Baring, Brothers, & Co., of London; and 
we perceive that the president of the bank, in his letter 
of the 15th of October, proposed to pay them the amount 
of the three per cent. stocks purchased by them for the 
bank, -by funds in New Orleans. While old stocks are 
paid off to foreigners, new stocks are subscribed for or 
purchased by them, and itis doubtful whether the aggre- 
gate held by them in this country is not now greater than 
it was two years ago. The Louisiana loan of itself is 
nearly sufficient to counterbalance the Government three 
per cents. In addition to these facts, the Government 
itself, by its successful diplomacy, is bringing large sums 
of money into the country from Denmark, France, &c. 
On the whole, it does not appear that the drain of funds, 
and the commercial embarrassment anticipated from 
promptly paying off the three per cents., could have taken 
place; and the apprehension of such serious consequences 
appears to have been without foundation. The next rea- 
son given for seeking the postponement of the proposed 
payment of about six and a half millions from July to 
October, viz. the necessity of extending accommodations 
to the merchants who had duty bonds to pay to the Go- 
vernment, in order to secure the payment of the revenue 
itself, appears not to have guided the bank in its subse- 
quentcourse. The monthly statements from the New York 
branch show very conclusively that the president is mis- 
taken in his illustration, contained in the postscript to his 
letter of the 29th March, to the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry; and that the bank did not, after the indulgence was 
obtained, extend those accommodations in the commer- 
cial cities, which he stated to be necessary, and which had 
been tbe inducement with the Government to grant the 
postponement, which the bank asked from July to Octo- 
ber. ‘The amount of discounts and bills purchased at the 
New York branch at the days stated, were as follows, viz. 


(See Toland’s Report, page 16, of December, 1832.) 
1832, February 2, - n - $6,071,618 
66 March To - - 5,948,423 
s- April 4, - - - 5,769,363 
s“ May 2, - - - 5,581,684 
«June 6, - - - 5,327,861 
te “ 20, - - - 5,174,109 
July 3,» - - 5,321,419 
«August 1, - - - 5,575,547 
“< September 5, - - - 6,222,137 
s October 3, - - - 5,845,155 
** | November 7, - - - 6,314,187 
t. December 1, - - - 6,046,530 
1835, January 1, - - 6,170,687 


It hence appears that the aggregate of discounts and 
domestic exchange at New York, instead of being increas- 
ed in February, was steadily reduced from the 2d of Fe- 
bruary to the 20th June, to the extent of near $900,000; 
that it then rose again, but, on the 1st of December, was 
still below its amount in February last; and on the Ist of 
January, was about the same asin the preceding Februa- 
ry. Mr. Eyre, a director of the bank, and a member of 


the exchange committee, examined as a witness. before th 
committee, has appended to his testimony a statement:in- 
cluding foreign bills purchased, and balances due.from: 
city banks, commencing on the 3d of July, and ending on 
the 3d October. 
of the amounts due to the bank down to the 25th July, 
and then an increasé to the 26th September; but the in- 
crease consists almost entirely of an augmentation‘ of the 
balances due from the city banks, and is not certainly that 
sort of accommodation to the merchants which was refer- 
red to in the president’s representations to the Govern- 


Philadelphia. 


Even this statement shows a diminution 


ment, when he asked, in behalf of the bank, the postpone- 
ment from July to October. 

If there was but little extension of accommodation to 
the merchants of New York, there was more to those at 
From February, 1832, down to January, 
1833, the amount of discounts and domestic bills at the 
principal bank has been as follows: (See Toland’s Re- 
port, page 16.) 


1832, February 2, - - - $9,759,832 
cc March 1, - - - 8,843,354 
oe a. Pe > Prsi68 

a 3° zi = , > 
“ Tune 7, - - - 7,398,923 
se July 5, -= oy -= 7,230,311 
sé August 2, - - - 7,010,793 
s September 6, - - -~. 7,017,008 
s© October 4, - - - 6,562,05L 
«¢ November 1, - - - 6,579,912 
e December 1, - - - 6,994,715 
1833, January 1, - 6,536,945 


It appears that, instead of an extension of loans at Phi- 
ladelphia, there has been a very heavy curtailment, 
amounting to more than three millions of dollars within the 
first nine months; and that the loans at that place on the 
1st January last were more than three millions less than 
they were a year ago. During this period the discounts 
on stocks at that place have increased. 

At Baltimore there was a curtailment from February to 
November, of about half a million, and the loans at that 
branch were, on the 1st January last, less than they were 
a year ago. 

At Boston, from February to June, 1832, there was a 
curtailment of more than 700,000 dollars, but the debt 
has since increased so as to exceed its amount a year ago, 

On the whole, it appears by the statements of the bank, 
furnished by itself, that no extraordinary accommodations 
were granted to the community at the points where the 
revenue is principally collected, in consequence of the in- 
dulgence obtained from the Government. On the con- 
trary, during the first part of that indulgence there was a 
gencral curtailment, and, at the four commercial cities, 
the aggregate of accommodations was less on the Ist of 
January last than it was on the Ist January, 1832, by 
3,185,996 dollars. Indeed, the testimony taken by the 
committee clearly proves that, neither at the time the 
indulgence was granted, nor at any subsequent period 
during the past year, have the importing merchants need. 
ed or received any unusual accommodations. The follow- 
ing question was put by the committee to Joshua Lippin- 
cott, Esq. a director, viz. 

«< Ias there been, during the past, any pressure gene- 
rally upon that class of merchants in Philadelphia who 
secure and pay the duties to the Government upon foreign 
importations?” 

To this he answered, ‘* None more than usual.” 

To a similar question, John T. Sullivan, Esq. another 
director, answered: 

«Tam not aware of any pressure, generally, upon that 
portion of our citizens. 1 believe no extended accommo- 
dations have been made to them by the bank. The im- 
porters, in my opinion, have been borrowers to a very 
moderate amount.” 
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‘Manuel Eyre, Esq. another: director, answers: : 
... §¢1think.the. pressure was not.so heavy on the East. as 
on the- West -for-that time, and. forbearing to take from 
the West enabled them to pay to the East, &c. I do not 
‘ecollect. whether any. increased. accommodations were 
ed to:theimporting merchants.” ~ 
la dtis thus proved by the testimony of the directors, that 

there-Was no, unusual pressure upon that portion of the 
community. who. pay duties to Government, and, by the 
‘game testimony, as. wellas:the accounts of the bank, that 
not only no unusual accommodations were extended to 
them, but their. usual accommodations have been curtailed. 

‘To give them increased facilities, and thus enable them to 
pay: their: bonds to the Government, was not therefore the 
object of the bank in asking and procuring a postpone- 
ment’ of the public debt. . Nor are the other reasons as- 
signed by. the president of the bank [see bank document, 
page .630-1] for seeking a postponement of the Govern- 
ment; nor his declarations that ‘* he made no application 
to.the Government, nor have I requested any suspension 
of the payment of the public debt,” and that the measure 
‘waa’ ** proposed by the Government;” nor his other decla- 
ration to the committce of the last year, that “Tam not 
aware that the bank, on the Ist of October last, (1831,) or 
at any other period during more than nine years, in which 
Lhave been connected with it as its presiding officer, has 
sought or obtained any indulgence from the Government 
of any kind, in reference to the payment of the public 
debt;” nor the declarations of the exchange committee 
upon.the same subject, sustained by the evidence taken 
hy this. committee. - 

-Richard Willing, Esq., a director, in his testimony says: 

se With regard to the-payment in July, in consequence 

of the pressure on.the Western country, and the difficul- 
ty of withdrawing funds from that source, it was desirable 
to postpone that payment to the Ist of October.” «sI 
presume that the postponement to the Ist of October was 
concealed by the Secretary of the Treasury at the solicita- 
tion of the bank, with the view that the bank might not 
press hard upon its debtors, or upon its accommodations 
to:them, or for which period the bank allowed the Go- 
vernment the interest.” <I have no doubt the arrange- 
ment was made at the solicitation of the bank.” 

Mr. Eyre, on being asked whether the object of the 
president, in visiting Washington in March, 1852, was not 
to.ask Government to postpone the proposed payment of 
about six and a half millions from July to October, replied, 
«I know that was the object of his visit,” and says, ¢¢ it 
was. known to me as a member of the exchange com- 
mittee.” 

: Asbury Dickens, Esq., who, as acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, wrote the letter of the 24th March, 1832, 
which brought the president of the bank to Washington, 
says, in bis testimony: ‘<1 wrote the letter as mentioned 
in the interrogatory, and Mr. Biddle came to Washington 
as therein described. He represented verbally, and simi- 
lar to those stated in his letter of the 29th March, that it 
would be desirable to postpone the payment of the three 
per cents. until another quarter; and I think it was upon 
my suggestion that he put his representation in the form 
ofa letter. The letter of the 29th March was according- 
ly written; which, though dated in bank, was written by 
Mr. Biddle at the treasury. During the interview with 
Mr. Biddle, Mr. McLane, the Secretary, came to the de- 
partment. He had been confined at home by indisposi- 
tion, and, as well as I recollect, came out for the purpose 
of seeing Mr. Biddle. The postponement was again 
urged by Mr. Biddle, and upon grounds similar to those 
urged. in. his letter. Mr. McLane did not, at that time, 
however, give -any positive answer. I believe it was one 
or'two days before the matter was finally settled, and the 
consent of Mr. -McLane was communicated to Mr. Biddle, 
through me, verbally, on condition that the bank should 


pay the quartei’s interest which would accrue by the 
postponement. ~ The: application for the postponement 
was on the part of the bank, and was granted by the Go. 
vernment, not because of any apprehension of a want of 
funds to. meet the intended payment on the Ist of July 
then next following.” ~ 

It is clear, then, ;that the postponement was granted 
upon the application and urgent solicitation of the bank, 
and for its accommodation. : ; 

On reference to the monthly statements of the bank, 
for the 1st April and 1st July, 1832, we find that, at the 
former period, the public deposite in the bank was 
9,518,000 dollars, and at the latter, 9,811,000 dollars; bes 
ing at the time the postponement was sought by the bank, 
and during the whole intervening period up to July, three 
millions more than the amount proposed tobe paid. The 
Government, therefore, had no motive to propose the 
postponement. 

In his letter of the 24th of March, Mr. Dickens first 
states the purpose of the Government to pay off, on the 
Ist of July, ‘one-half of every certificate” of the three 
per cents, and then adds, ‘*if any objection occurs to you, 
cither as to the amount, or as to the mode of payment, I 
will thank you to suggest it.” De did not ask any opi- 
nion as to the time of payment, but only as to the expe- 
diency of paying so large an amount, or paying the certi- 
ficates by halves. But the president of the bank availed 
himself of the occasion to procure from the Government 
a respite for the bank, which he had previously been 
secretly, but unsuccessfully, negotiating with the agents 
of some of the foreign stockholders to obtain, and agreed. 
to pay the interest to the Government, as in his letters of 
the 13th and 19th of March, to Mr. Ludlow, of New York, 
he had proposed to do to the foreign stockholders, if 
they would agree to grant the bank a similar indulgence, 
by agreeing to withhold their certificates, and postpone 
the payment. It is not probable that the Government 
would ask, or that the bank would pay, about 48,000 dol- 
lars, the quartcr’s interest, for an arrangement  propos- 
ed by the Government,” in which the bank ‘* sought no- 
thing and requested nothing.” 

‘Lhe reasons assigned by the president of the bank for 
General Cadwalader’s mission to England in July last, 
and the postponement of five millions of the three per 
cents. held abroad, for one year beyond the time fixed by 
the Government for their payment, are divided into three 
branches. 

Ist. The desire of the bank to accommodate the im- 
porting merchants, who were the debtors of the Govern- 
ment in revenue bonds. 

2d. The prevalence of the cholera in New York and 
Philadelphia at the time the mission was resolved on. 
And, 

3d. An alleged understanding, which, as will hereafter 
appear, never existed, between the Bank and the Trea- 
sury Department, by which, in consequence of a possible 
deficiency of public deposites to meet the payments of 
the public debt, advertised to be paid on the 1st of Octo- 
ber and the 1st of January, the bank might be required 
to make advances on account of the Government. 

As to the first, we have already shown that there was 
no unusual pressure on the importing merchants during 
the whole year 1832, and that no unusual accommoda- 
tions were extended to them; but that, on the contrary, 
there was a considerable curtailment of discounts at the 
principal points of importation. ‘That reason, therefore, 
is as little applicable to the postponement negotiated in 
Europe in August, as to that procured from Government 
in the preceding March. 

In relation to the second reason, based upon the preva- 
lence of the cholera, the president says, ‘it was already 
in New York and Philadelphia, and seemed destined. to 
pervade the whole country; and the committee of ex- 
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change, in their. report, say, ‘fit had already begun its 
ravages in New York and: Philadelphia, with every indi- 
cation of pervading the whole country.” ‘The president 
says, ** to those, who witnessed its ravages, it was manifest 
that. continuance of the pestilence for a few weeks 
longer would have thrown into great confusion the pecu- 
niary affairs of the country;” and the committee say, 
tehad it continued as it began, and as all the appearances 
in July warranted the belief of its continuance, there can 
be no doubt it would have prostrated all commercial cre- 
dit.” By the experience of mankind, the fact is well es- 
tablished, that the visitations of the cholera, at any parti- 
cular place, are of short duration. Probably no instance 
can be found in the history of the disease, in Europe or 
in this country, in which it has raged at the same place 
during the space of two months. In our own cities, its 
visits have generally been much shorter. To send to Eu- 
rope for relief after the disease had appeared, when a re- 
turn could not possibly be received until it had passed 
away, would seem to be an inadequate means of provid- 
ing against itsravages. In point of fact, during the months 
of July and August, within which the cholera appeared 
and disappeared in Philadelphia and New York, the bank 
accommodations were actually curtailed at these points, 
in the former city, and not materially extended in the 
latter; nor did General Cadwalader’s arrangement enable 
the bank to extend its business until the Ist of October, 
long after the cholera was gone from both cities. 

But from the evidence taken by the committee, and 

from historical data, it appears that, when the mission to 
England originated, the cholera had not appeared in 
either Philadelphia or New York. 
. John McKim, Esq., a director, residing at Baltimore, 
in his testimony, states that, at the meeting of the board 
of directors, for the purpose of declaring the dividend of 
July, 1832, “the mission of General Cadwalader was 
mentioned atthe board, but I did not consider the men- 
tion of it official. The precise object of his mission I do 
not think was mentioned. T, however, understood that it 
had relation to the three per cents.” 

The ‘meetings of the board to appoint the dividend 
committees, to which the non-resident directors of the 
bank are called, are held, the committee are informed, 
on the Fridays preceding the first Mondays in July and 
January; and, on this occasion, that Friday came on the 
29th of June. It was, therefore, on the 29th of June that 
Mr. McKim heard the subject of this mission mentioned 
at the board. 

General Cadwalader, in his testimony, says the subject 
was mentioned to him between the 1st and 10th of July, 
and the object explained to be a postponement of the 


payment of the three per cent. stocks to the extent of 


about five millions of dollars.” 

By a report of the board of health in New York, it ap- 
pears that the first case of cholera in that city occurred 
on the 2d of July; and, by a similar report of the board 
of health in Philadelphia, it appears that the discase first 
broke out in that city on the 15th or 16th of July. As 
the mission to England had been projected as early as 
the 29th of June, and General Cadwalader had been re- 
quested to proceed to Europe before the 10th of July, 
and the object explained to him, it is obvious that the ra- 
vages-of the cholera in New York and Philadelphia would 
not have weighed upon the minds of the president or ex- 
change committee in determining on the mission, or on 
the amount of payments to be postponed. Tt is true, on 
the 18th of July, when General. Cadwalader’s instruc- 
tions. were given, the cholera had made its appearance in 
both cities; and one set of those instructions commences 
with saying, ‘the probability of the spread of the cholera 
may occasion great embarrassment and distress in the 
community, and makes it expedient for the bank to keep it- 
self in an attitude to afford relief,” &c. - Nevertheless, it 


is now evident that the cholera was not the:moving cause 
of this mission; and it is remarkable that: it is-not/men- 
tioned in General Cadwalader’s private instractions; 
though in that document he is told, ‘* we wish the: 
rangement should, at all events, be made.”? Ea 


aly 


As to the third reason assigned for the postponement, 


there seems to be quite as little ground for imputing this 
mission to a prospect of having to make advances on be- 
half of the Government. 
tion between the Secretary of the Treasury and the pre- 
sident of the bank, probably about the Ist of July last, 
the Secretary, calculating his means closely, concladed. 
that he would pay off the whole of the three per cent. 
stocks by the close of 1832; but, as, in so close a calcu- 
lation, it was possible there might be a trifling deficiency 
of funds to meet the payment on the day fixed for that 
purpose, a suggestion was made that probably the bank 
would be willing to retain the certificates which it was 
understood to control, as agent for some of the stock- 
holders, a few days, and until the public deposites should 
be sufficient to meet them. To this the president assent-. 


It appears that, in a conversa- 


ed. Mr. Dickens, the chief clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment, who was present during the conversation, gives 
the following account of it, viz. 

“I think it was suggested by myself, that it might so 
happen that there would not be funds quite sufficient in 
the bank on the day on which the debt would be payable, 
to pay it; and I think I suggested, at the same time, that, 
in that case, the bank would doubtless be willing to ‘hold 
back any certificates it might have the control of until 
funds should come in. There was no formal agreement, 
to my knowledge, between Mr. McLane and Mr. Biddle 
upon the subject: it was merely a conversation. If there 
had been a probability of a deficiency of funds, the Go- 
yernment would not have issued the notice.” 

It was, therefore, not a probability of deficiency but 
a mere possibility, which induced the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his letter of the 19th of July, after inform- 
ing the president of his intention to give notice of the 
payments to be made on the ist of October and January, 
to add: : 

«<"{his has been done with the understanding had be- 
tween us, that, if it should happen that the public moneys 
are insufficient to complete those payments, the bank will 
delay the presentation of any certificates of which it may 
have the control, until the funds are sufficient to meet 
them,” &c. i 

In his reply, dated 26th July, the president of the 
bank says, ‘the bank has taken the necessary steps to 
obtain the control of a considerable portion of these cer- 
ificates, and will very cheerfully employ it in such man- 
ner as may best suit the convenience of the Government.” 
If the president alluded to General Cadwalader’s mission, 
‘it is evident that he totally misunderstood the object of 
the ‘Treasury Department: that object was to pay off the 
whole three per cents. in January, by its own means if 
it should possess them; and, if not, the bank was to hold. 
back, for a few days, a part of the certificates which: it 
controlled as agent, until the revenue, which was daily 
coming into the bank, should be sufficient to meet them. 

It is now alleged that the president of the bank here 
alluded to General Cadwalader’s.mission. But the result 
of that mission was not “ to obtain the control of a con- 
siderable portion of these certificates;” but, by a formal 
contract, to leave them in the hands of the Barings, and 
other stockholders, until October; 1833. The bank 
could not, therefore, ‘* employ it in such manner as may 
best suit the convenience of the Government,” because, A 
unless it wholly disavowed the expected action of its 
agent, it could not get the control of the certificates, or 
exercise any power over them, fora whole year. What 
was the object of the Government? It was to pay off the 
whole three per cent. stocks in Octuber, 1832, and Janu- 
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“ary, 1833. -It was expected that its own means would 
be sufficient for the purpose; but, in. case there had been 
a-small deficiency, then it was understood that the bank 
would: hold back. any certificates it might control to the 
amount of that deficiency, for a short time, and until the 
public. deposite should be sufficient’ to meet it. No aid 
was expécted:-from the bank; but General Cadwalader’s 
arrangement; by detaining the certificates to the amount 
‘of four or five millions in Europe until October, 1833, was 
‘ealculated directly to defeat the Government, even in the 
application of its own means. No one deemed it possible 

«there: could be a deficiency to that amount, or a fourth 
part of it. 

-“It-must be remembered that the allusion of the Se- 
eretary, to the understanding between himself and the 
bank was: contained in a letter dated at Washington, on 
the. 19th’ July, which would not have reached Philadel- 
phia before the 21st, and was not acknowledged until the 
26th... By Mr. McKim’s testimony, it appears that Gene- 
tal Cadwalader’s mission had been projected as early as 
the 29th June; had been spoken to, and the object ex- 
“plained before the 10th July; had received his instruc- 
tions. on the 18th, and sailed for Europe on the 20th. He 
says himself, in his testimony, ‘at the time I was appoint- 
ed to proceed to Europe, no notice had been issued by 
the treasury of the intention to pay the three per cents., 
nor was it then known whether that stock was to be re- 
imbursed in whole or in part.” Is it possible, then, 
that the object of his mission was to provide against any 
possible deficiency which might be produced by the re- 
imbursement’ of that stock? It was not mentioned in 
either set of General Cadwalader’s instructions; nor in 
the letter of the president of the bank to the Barings in- 
troducing: him; nor- in his letter‘to General Cadwalader 
upon ‘the receipt: of the Secretary’s letter of the 19th 
July; nor in his letter to the Barings, of the 15th of Oc- 
tober, disavowing aud proposing to change the arrange- 
ment; nor in his letter to the same, of the 19th and 31st of 
October; nor in any other letter or paper in this corre- 
spondence. 

Nor does the President of the bank, in his letter to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of 27th October, giving the 
reasons and results of General Cadwalader’s mission to 
England, make the slightest allusion to any understand. 
ing with him, or any probable deficiency in the treasury, 
as having been one of the inducements to that measure. 
Onthecontrary, he declares that the whole fund of five mil- 
lions provided by the arrangement with the Barings, was 
setapart to guard against the contingencies of the cholera. 
He says, the appearance of that disease made it ** the im- 
perions duty” of the bank * to husband its means, in or- 
der-tọ interpose, if necessary, for the relief of the com- 
münity.- It was. determined, therefore, to reserve five 
millions. of. dollars for that purpose; and, accordingly, the 
foreign holders of the three, per cents., to that amount, 

rincipally represented by the bank as their agent, were 
invited to leave the fund with the bank a few months, 
&c.; and, as if he was anxiousto convince the Secretary 
that it was the cholera, and nothing but the cholera, 
which had produced the contract with the Barings, he 
says, in’ conclusion, ‘that arrangement, as you will per- 
ceive, was a precautionary measure to enable the institu- 
tion to mitigate the severity of a great disaster; and, when 
the country was happily relieved from it, the means the 
bank had provided for the oceasion, were applied to their 
appropriate objects.” When the bank, as late as the 
47th October last, has thus declared that the fund pro- 
vided by. the mission to Europe was solely intended to 
guard against the effects of the cholera, and, that danger 
hiving.passed away, had already been applied to other 
objects; without the slightest regard to the condition of 
the treasury, how can it now allege that it was negotiated 
ta mect.a-probable deficiency of public funds on the Ist 
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of the succéeding January? The declarations of the 


president of the bank;-then, and of the exchange com-. 


mittee, now, are wholly incompatible. Even now the 
members of the exchange committee, in their evidence, 
declare that the. Government had no interest in this mis- 
sion. 


Mr. Bevan, chairman of the exchange committee, says, , 
“I presume the Government was not so informed fof, 


General C.’s mission to Kurope,]} because his mission was 
not designed to interfere with any rights or interests of 
the Government.” Again: **Asit involved no special 


interest of the Government, I conceive they had no more. 
right to be consulted in relation to it than any other, 


stockholder.” 
On no other ground can the concealment observed to- 


wards the Government be at all palliated. The bank did. 


not consult the Secretary of the Treasury to know whe- 
ther it would be agreeable to him that the possible defi- 
ciency in the treasury should be guarded against, by. 
postponing the payment of five millions of the three per 
cents. a whole year. If it had, and he had thought such 
a postponement necessary, he would undoubtedly have 


replied, that he would effect it himself, by not giving no-, 


ticc of payment until that time, and woitld not put the 
bank to the trouble and expense of sending an agent to 
Europe to effect the object privately. But the whole 
matter was concealed from him. So well did the agent 
understand that concealment was expected, that he re- 
quested the Barings not to publish or even print their 
circular to the stockholders. In his letter of the 25th 
August, enclosing copies of the contract and the circular, 
he says, “I requested that the letter should not be pub- 
lished, but specially directed as a private letter, in manu- 


script, and signed by the house,” appears not to have: 


been published in Europe, but, by some means, it found 
its way into the New York papers about the 11th or 12th 
October. The publication of this paper, contrary to the 
design of the bank, appears to have given to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury his first information relative to the 
objects of General Cadwalader’s mission to Europe, and 
led to the explanations contained in the letter of the pre- 
sident, dated 27th October. The account therein given 
of the arrangement made with and through the Barings, 
was, to say the least, imperfect and unsatisfactory, He 
says that certain foreign stockholders ‘‘ were invited to 
leave the fund with the bank for a few months after the 
payment by the Government, receiving from the bank 
the same rate of interest;” when, in fact, there was a for- 
mal agreement with them that they should retain their 
certificates, and not come forward for payment until Oc- 
tober, 1835; and General Cadwalader’s private. instruc- 
tions show that he was authorized to allow an interest 
‘tas high as four per cent., or even four and a half, in- 
cluding all commissions;” and on the purchased stock, at 
least, actually did allow four per cent., and a commission 
of a half per cent. f 

‘The president of the bank did, indeed, say: Presum- 
ing that it may interest you, I enclose you a copy of the 
correspondence on the subject of the three per cents. ;”? 
yet the correspondence enclosed was only his letter to the 
Barings, of 17th July one set of General Cadwalader’s 
instructions, dated 18th July; his letters to the Barings, 
dated 15th and 19th October; and hisletter to the cashier 
of the New York branch, dated 2d October. But the 
private instructions of General Cadwalader, dated 18th 
July; his letters to the president of the bank, of the 16th, 
22d, 25th, and 30th August, and 6th and 14th Septem- 
ber, and the letters of the Barings, dated 22d and. 30th 
August, and Gth September, together with the contract 
itself, most of which are essential to a full understand- 
ing of the subject, were withheld. Upon a request of the 
Sceretary, dated 31st October, the president of the bank 
scat the four papers last referred to, and volunteered a 
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copy of his-letter to the Barings, dated. 31st. October; 
but none of the other correspondence appears ever to 
have been communicated to the Treasury Department. 

If this affair had been undertaken for the benefit of the 
Government, in consequence of an understanding with 
the Treasury Department, is it credible that its origin, 
progress, and result, would have been at first so carefully 
concealed, and afterwards so reluctantly, and at last so 
imperfectly communicated to the head of that department? 

Mr. Dickens states, in his testimony, that *¢ if there had 
been a probability of a deficiency of funds, the Govern- 
ment would not have issued the notice.” In fact, there 
was no deficiency. The accompanying statement of the 
treasurer shows that, on the 1st of October last, after de- 
ducting the whole amount set apart for the payment ofthe 
public debt, advertised for that day, the deposites of pub- 
lic officers, and all outstanding warrants, he had left an 
available balance, subject to draft, of $3,222,792, and, on 
the 1st of January, $730,217.. The monthly statements 
of the bank show an aggregate amount of public funds in 
bankon the 1st of October, under the heads of treasurer 
deposite, deposites of public officers, and redemption of 
public debt, of $13,661,193, and on the 1st of January, 
$12,752,543. 

On the whole, it is impossible to make any thing more 
plain than that it was not any probable deficiency in the 
treasury which, in any degree, tended to produce General 
Cadwalader’s mission to Europe. In its result it thwart- 
ed the most cherished object of the Treasury Department, 
which was promptly to apply its means to the payment ofthe 
public debt; and the bank, to mect this desire of the trea- 
sury, has been engaged, since the 15th of October, in un- 
doing the work of its agent. The attempt, therefore, to 
throw any part of the responsibility of this transaction 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury is totally unfounded, 
and most unwarrantable. 

As the Treasury Department had no agency in this trans- 
action, the alleged analogy with a case which occurred 
in 1819 entirely fails. The advance then agreed to be 
made, on the part of the bank, was expressly requested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

If further reasons were wanting to prove that it was 
neither the cholera nor the treasury which gave occasion 
for General Cadwalader’s mission to Europe, they may 
be found in the date of the authority under which it was 
instituted. The committee of exchange refer, for their 
authority, to a resolution adopted on the 13th March, 
1832, in the following words, viz. 

« Resolved, That the subject of the communication just 
made by the President, be referred to the committee of 
exchange, with authority to make, on behalf of the bank, 
whatever arrangements with the holders of the three per 
cent. stocks of the United States may, in their opinion, 
best promote the convenicnce of the public, and the inte- 
rests of this institution.” he “communication” then 
«just made,” could not have referred to the cholera, for 
that scourge had not then appeared on the American con- 
tinent; nor could it have alluded to the understanding 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, for that occurred 
long afterwards. Those topics, therefore, constitute no 
part of the reasons of the board for adopting the resolu- 
tion, and form no part of the “subject” referred to the 
exchange committee. The resolution was adopted for 
other reasons—reasons which, according to the testimo- 
ny of Mr. Bevan, induced the board to give the commit- 
tee power ‘to go to any extent that might be necessary, 
not five millions alone, but ten millions.” The committee 
did, for those reasons, commence a negotiation forthwith 
with Mr. Ludlow for the postponement, for one year or 
more, of about one million seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and with another individual for about one million dol- 
lars. Hence it appears that there were reasons for giv- 
ing authority to postpone ten millions, and that an effort 
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was actually made to postpone near three millions, long 
before the reasons, now so strenuously urged, could have 
had existence. And did the exchange committee think 
it right, after having acquired power for one purpose, to 
exercise it for another, without recurrence to the. source: 
of their authority?. If the reasons of the board which in< 
duced them to confer the power had ceased to exist, did 
they think it right to exercise it for reasons of their own? 
We cannot suppose them capable of so thinking, or so 
acting. We must suppose that the resolution was exe- 
cuted with the same motive that it was adopted, and that 
the cholera and the treasury had as little to do with its 
execution as with its adoption. 

Indeed the correspondence with Mr. Ludlow, which 
was commenced on the 13th of March, was continued 
until the 23d of July, after General Cadwalader had sailed 
for Europe; and the arrangement proposed as early as 
March in the United States, was consummated on the 13th 
of September, in Europe, by his supplemental agree- 
ment with the Dutch stockholders. The propositions 
interchanged in this correspondence show, that the ex- 
change committee, or the president of the bank, found 
reasons in executing the resolution of the 13th of March, 
long before the cholera made its appearance, or a possi- 
ble deficiency in the treasury was suggested, to such a 
postponement of payment of a large amount of the three 
per cent. stocks for an entire year, or such longer period 
as might be agreeable to the parties, permitting. the 
holders thercof, in the mean time, to retain their cer- 
tificates. 

It may, however, well be doubted, after reading the 
annexed testimony, whether the resolution of the 13th of 
March did confer, or was intended to confer, on the ex- 
change committee any authority for the steps taken by 
them. It appears to have been understood very differ. 
ently, as well by those who adopted it as by those who 
acted under it. : 

Mr. Sullivan, a director, states, that he understood at 
the time of its adoption, that the resolution only autho- 
rized the exchange committee to negotiate witk the agent 
in this country, of certain foreign stockholders, for anti- 
cipating the payment of about $1,700,000 of stock held 
by them; and says ‘the board did not confer the power 
on the exchange committee to make such an arrange- 
ment, as I understood it.” 

Mr. Willing testified that he understood the resolution 
as authorizing the committee ‘to obtain a postponement 
with the consent of the Treasury Department.’” 

Mr. Bevan, one of the exchange committee, to whom 
the exccution of the resolution was entrusted, testifies 
that “the object [of the resolution] was, if it should be 
necessary, to defer the payment of a portion [of the three 
per cents.] but not the certificates; the holders of the 
certificates to surrender them up to the Government, 
and to take the bank instead of the Government for 
debtor. ?”’ : 

Mr. Eyre, another of the exchange committee, testifies. 
that ‘the resolution itself gave sufficient authority to the 
exchange committee to make all the arrangements the 
committee did make.” 

General Cadwalader, the agent sent to Europe, proved, 
by his acts, that he considered it as authorizing the com- 
mittee to purchase stocks, as well as negotiate for a post- 
ponement of payment. 

A resolution which was thus understood five different 
ways by those who adopted it, and were entrusted with 
its execution, must, for any purpose, be considered as 
very doubtful authority. For the purpose to which it 
was applicd, it could constitute no authority; for the di= 
rectors of the bank themselves could not rightfully make 
an arrangement with the public creditors, the effect of 
which should be to thwart the policy of the Government, 
and prevent, for a whole year, the application to the 
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payment of the:public debt of the public funds which 
“were in bank, and had been set apart for that purpose. 
“It is not to be presumed that, in adopting the resolu- 
tion, the board of directors conceived that they were aù- 
tborizing, or did in fact authorize, the propositions made 
by the. president ‘of the bank to Mr. Ludlow, or either 
branch of the arrangement negotiated by General Cad- 
walader. ` If the committee were doing no more than the 
board authorized, why were their proceedings so care- 
fully. concealed from the board? 
- Mr. Cadwalader testifies: “ I understood the business 
to be. secret. between the president, the committee, and 
myself, only until the period of its completion.” 
“Mr. Lippincott testifies: «*I had no knowledge of the 
appointment of General Cadwalader.” Again: * The 
directors ‘frequently conversed upon the subject, but 
what Elearned was probably as much from out-door as in- 
door conversation. As to the date, I think it was about 
the:time of the appearance of the circular of the Barings 
in a New York paper, which was about the 11th or 12th 


of October; I do not remember that it was spoken of 


earlier.” Again: ‘It was not officially made known to 
the board of directors till Tuesday, the 29th of January 
ast.” 

Mr. Sullivan testifies “that he had no knowledge of 

General Cadwalader’s agency; that he constantly attended 
the board, and that his arrangement was not submitted to 
the board, while he was present, until the 29th of January 
ultimo, when the report of the exchange committee was 
laid before the board of directors,” 
Mr. Willing, a director, testifies: “I knew nothing of 
the precise objects of General Cadwalader’s mission, till 
it was suggested to. me, out of doors, that it related to 
the'three per cents.” : Again: “The proceedings of the 
exchange committee did not come to my knowledge offi- 
cially until January last.” 

Mr. Beyan, a director, and member of the exchange 
committee, testifies, that, “as it respects the board of 
directors, it was understood, when the matter was re- 
ferred to the exchange committee, that, as it involved 
business somewhat of a nature necessary to be kept se- 
cret, and, as is usual, it is not expected that such com- 
mittee report until the conclusion of the business re- 
ferred to it.” 

Mr. McElderry, a director, testifies: “{ knew nothing 
of General Cadwalader’s mission, or the objects of it, in 
July last: it was not mentioned at the board at any meet- 
ing at which I was present. The first intimation I had of 
‘it, was the appearance of the circular of the Barings in 
the New York papers, upon the subject of deferring the 
three per cents. held abroad.” 

e On the 27th of July, Mr. Eyre, from the committee on 
the offices, being also, as well as the president of the 
bank, a member of the exchange committee, made a re- 
port to the board of directors, -in which, after alluding to 
the fact, that, between this time and the ist of January 
next, there will be reimbursed upwards of fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars of the funded debt of the United States, 
proceeds to state, “that provision for these payments 
must be made by the bank out of its means, now em- 
ployed in loans to the community,” concealing from the 
board the fact, that the president and committee of ex- 
‘change had already sent an agent to Europe to negotiate 
a postponement of five millions of those payments until 
October, 1853. 
“On the 2ist of September, the president Jaid before 
“the. board a statement of the amount of the three per 
‘cent. stocks of the United States, to be paid off on the Ist 
= oF October, and explained the situation of the bank and 
offices in relation thereto, showing the ample resources 
which: have been accumulated to meet the payments, at 
various points, by means of the policy which has been 
pursued for some time past,” omitting to mention that he | 


then had an agent in Europe negotiating the postpone- 
ment of several millions of those very payments for a 
whole year. a 

On the 4th of October, having. received General Cad- 
walader’s letter of the 22d of August, settiag forth the 
tenor and substance of the agreement with the Barings, 
“the president stated to the board that the committee 
on the offices, under the authority given them on thie 
21st ultimo, in consequence of the strong position which 
the bank now occupies, had deemed it advisable to mo- 
dify the instructions to the offices at Lexington, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburgh, as to allow 
them to check freely upon the bank, as heretofore, and 
to extend their purchases in domestic bills;” concealing 
from the board the important fact that he then had in his 
possession the substance of an agreement with the Bar- 
ings for the postponemeat of the payment of five millions 
of the public debt, which alone, as he afterwards acknow- 
ledges in his letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, of 
the 27th of October, and as the exchange committee re- 
peat in their report, enabled the bank to adopt this re- 
laxation of its policy. 

Gn the 20th of November, the non-resident directors 
having been specially called in to receive information of 
the proceedings and situation of the bank, ‘the presi- 
dent explained, in detail, the course of the operations 
during the past year, and the instructions under which 
the offices are now acting, accompanied by various state- 
ments from the books of the bank, showing the amount of 
its investmenis at each point, and their gradual diminu- 
tion, the amount of its circulation and specie, and the pro- 
gress made in the payment of the public debt,” &c., con- 
cealing this most important operation, the arrangement 
with the Barings, and other foreign holders of the public 
debt, then unrescinded, which had confessedly control- 
led the course of the bank from the first of the preceding 
month. 

The first information in relation to these transactions, 
given toany one not of the exchange committée, appears 
to have been contained in some statement to the com- 
mittee on the offices, and the non-resident directors, to 
whom was referred the communication of the president 
to the board on the 20th November. Mr. Willing says: 
“The first official information I had was in November, 
at the mceting of the committee on the offices and the 
nonresident directors; but the whole of it was not de- 
tailed. Tt was not till January, upon the receipt of the 
letter of the chairman of the committee, [of Ways and 
Means, ] at which time I was a member of the committee 
of exchange, that 1 became possessed of a full know- 
ledge of the whole transaction.” ; 

‘the committee on the offices, in their report in No- 
vember, make no mention to the board of this transac- 
tion, and it was not until the report, drawn from the ex- 
change committee by a letter from. the chairman of this 
committee, that any communication on the subject was 
made to the board of directors. And, at last, the second 
set of instructions to General Cadwalader, marked pri- 
vate; the letter fixing his compensation; all his letters 
from Europe, to the president of the bank, and all the 
Baring’s letters written since the 6th September, which 
documents are essential toa full understanding of the 
whole subject, appear to have becn withheld from the 
hoard. Why is this, if the committee, in all their pro- 
ceedings, have but executed the resolution of the 1Sth of 
March? 

From the evidence before them, the committee are 
compelled to conclude that the members of the exchange 
committee, in general, haye been as little informed, in 
relation to much of this transaction, as the other direc- 
tors. 

In their report, signed Matthew L. Bevan, chairman, 
it is ulleged that the whole stocks purchased and deferred 
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in Europe, tbrough General Cadwalader’s arrangement, 
have either been paid, or ample means provided for their 
payment, and now in the hands of the Barings. Messrs. 
Bevanand Byre, membersof the exchange committee, have 
testified that the statements contained in this report are 
true, to the best of their knowledge and belief. Mr. Be- 
van was asked by the committee whether ‘the amount 
of the three per cents., of which certificates have been 
presented, was paid by means of any new debt contract- 
ed by the bank for that purpose?” 

He answered, ‘No, sir; their own funds, in the hands 
of their agents, were ample to meet all which the bank 
or its agents had purchased or deferred.” In answer to 
another question, he says, ‘* The bank has paid, out of 
its own resources, all the public stock which has been 
paid, as per report of exchange committee, and no 
part of which have I any knowledge of being finally de- 
ferred. The funds of the bank in the hands of the agent 
in Europe, were found to be ample to meet all the stock 
that was contemplated to be deferred, and has since been 
paid, or directed to be paid, out of those funds in the 
hands of its agents in Europe; and, as far as I know and 
believe, there is not one dollar now due to any body on 
account of the stock originally contemplated to be de- 
ferred.” Again, he testifies: ‘I have no knowledge that 
any of the European holders have consented to defer any 
part, but am of opinion that the funds in the hands of the 
Barings have been applied to the entire extinguishment 
ofall the certificates which have been transmitted, through 
their hands, to the bank; and that, so far as the said cer- 
tificates and powers have been received, they have sim- 
ply gone to the credit of the Barings against the funds 
belonging to the bank in their hands.” 

Mr. Willing, another member of the exchange com- 
mittee, on being asked whether these certificates were 
paid off by contracting a new debt in Europe, testifies: 
* Not that £ know of, or believe. The bank does not owe 
a farthing, I believe, in Europe.” 

Now, the correspondence of the bank with the Barings, 
a large portion of which was on hand before this testi- 
mony was given, or the report of the exchange commit- 
tee drawn up, clearly shows that many of the holders of 
the deferred stock have agreed with the bank or its pre- 
sident to surrender their certificates to the bank without 
receiving payment—taking, in lieu thereof, a credit for 
the amount on the books of the bank, bearing interest, 
and not to be paid to them by the bank until October, 
1833. The new debt in Europe, as shown by this cor- 
respondence, already amounts to $1,428,974 54, and will 
probably be increased. to more than two millions. Now, 
it is impossible that these witnesses could have seen this 
correspondence, or known any thing of it, when they gave 
their testimony. 

In pursuance of the proposition of the president of the 
bank, contained in his Ictter to the Barings, of the 15th 
October, to altcr the arrangement in relation to the de- 
ferred stock, the Barings issucd a circular to the holders, 
inviting them to forward their certificates, and adding— 

“We trust it will not be inconvenient to you to comply 
with this favor, in which case we shall be glad to reccive 
your certificates, with the necessary powcr of attorney, 
upon our giving you the usual letter, stating that we have 
received them for transmission, and engaging to obtain 
for you an acknowledgment from the bank, that the 
amount hag been passed to your credit on its books, and 
will be either held at your disposal, or remitted ina bill 
at the usual time, on the Ist of October, 1833, up to 
which time it engages to remit the interest, as before it 
was reimbursed.” ` 2 

Ina letter of the 29th of November, the Barings, ad- 
verting to the circular, and other measures taken by 
them, proceed to say: 

ss To such parties as require it, we give the guarantee 


of our house for the faithful performance of the.present 
agreement, and we likewise assure all, that the “lettersor 
document 
certificates is carried to their credit, and that interest will 
be paid them until the reimbursement of the. capital, on 
the 1st of October, 1833, shall be delivered to them here 
free of expense. 


fromthe bank, stating that the amount of their 


” 


In the letter of the 29th of November, accompanying. 
the circular, they send the names of stockholders, and 
the stock then arranged, under this new agreement, 
amounting to $20,363 58. On the 14th of January last, 


the cashier acknowledges the receipt of these certificates, 


and says they are ‘passed to their respective credits, as 
per enclosed acknowledgment.” He then adds, ‘the 
several certificates, as they are received, will be credited 
in like manner, to the respective holders, who will be 
duly advised separately.” 

On the 6th of December, the Barings remitted other 
certificates, to the amount of $74,730 31, stating that the 
holders wish their capital to remain with the institution 
until the ist of October, 1833.” In like manner, re- 
mittances have been made by them to the amount of 
$1,428,974 54 of the deferred stock, leaving $918,381 98 
not yet heard from. 

By the acknowledgment of the cashier, it appears that 
the terms of this new arrangement, and at least one re- 
mittance of certificates in pursuance of it, was received 
as early as the 14th of January last. But it is impossible 
that it could have been communicated to Mr. Bevan or 
Mr. Willing, of the exchange committee. If it had been, 
they would not have testified so positively that no new 
debt had been contracted in Europe to pay these certifi- 
cates; “that there is not one dollar now due to any body 
on account of the stock originally contemplated to be 
deferred; that, ‘the funds in the hands of the Barings 
have been applied to the entire extinguishment of all the 
certificates which have been transmitted through their 
hands to the bank;” and that «the bank does not owe a 
farthing in Europe.” The fact being clearly established 
by this correspondence, that a new debt has been created 
by the bank, we are driven to the conclusion that this 
correspondence has never been submitted to the exchange 
committee, and that they are wholly uninformed in rela- 
tion to this important transaction, though done in their 
name. 

Nor could they have had the slightest knowledge of, - 
and much less seen, the letter of the president of the 
bank to the Barings, dated the 15th of January, 1833, 
acknowledging the receipt of their letters of the 6th, 
14th, 22d, and 29th of November, thanking them for 
their «zealand judgment” in arranging the affairs of the 
bank, and concluding, by observing, ‘fit remains for us 
only to hope that you may be able to close the arrange- 
ment, by transmitting the certificates at an early day,” 
although the president is but a member of the committee, 
and net its chairman. f 

Conclusive as this is, there is further evidence that the 
exchange committee are not consulted in relation to the 
transactions done in their name. 

Mr. Bevan says, in his testimony, ‘ Ido most respect- 
fally deny any intention, on the part of the exchange 
committee, to protract or delay the payment of any por- 
tion of the public debt, beyond that directly and expressly 
agreed with the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, 
from July to October; and that the contemplated defer- 
ment was, that the bank alone should become responsible 
to the European holders of the three per cent. stocks; 
and, so far from delaying the presentation of the certifi- 
cates, they have been hastened by the interference of the 
agent of the bank in Europe, and will be in possession of 
the Government earlier than they would otherwise have 
been.” 

"The president of the bank, in his letter to Mr. Ludlow, 
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dated the 19th of: March, 1832, .made a proposition, on 
behalf’ of the exchange committee, looking to the reten- 
tion of the certificates by. the stockholders, 


mitted to: the exchange committee, 
have objected to it. f 

Itis not denied that General Cadwalader was authoriz- 
ed,:-in-his negotiation, to admit a stipulation for the re- 
tention of the certificates by the stockholders, which, as 
the correspondsnce with the Barings shows, was essential 
to business, and has never been disavowed; yet this sub- 
ject-could never have been submitted to the exchange 
committee, or Mr. Bevan would have opposed it. 

‘In his letter to the Barings, of the 19th of October, the 
president proposed, in case of any difficulty, that the 
certificates should remain in the hands of the stock- 
holders; ‘but this letter could not have been submitted to 
the exchange committee, or Mr. Bevan would have ob- 
jected to it. 

Indeed, Mr. Bevan’s evidence conclusively proves, that 
he never approved any part of the first arrangement, and 
is wholly uninformed as to the second. Although chair- 
Man and organ of the committee, its correspondence is 
not submitted to him, and some of its most important acts 
are done without consulting him, and much less the other 
members. 

Indeed, it seems that the exchange committee them- 
selves consider the president of the bank as concentrating 
in his hands their whole power. Mr. Eyre, a member of 
that committee, on being asked why ‘the disayowal of 
General Cadwalader’s arrangement was deferred until 
the 15th of October, when his letter, communicating its 
substance, was received about the 1st, replied: 

‘*T cannot answer this question further than saying, 
the first. time I saw the letter of General Cadwalader, 1 
disavowed it; whether that was immediately on its arrival, 
or some time afterwards, I cannot now say, as I was fre- 
quently absent about that period. After the president 
received the agreement from the Barings, he disavowed 
it, as stated in his letter of the 15th of October to the 
Barings.” 

Hence it would seem that the exchange committee had 
little to do in making the agreement or disavowing it; and 
that they have no knowledge of the second agreement, is 
fully proved by their own testimony. 

Itis, then, well established, by the evidence, that it was 
not the accommodation of the importing merchants, nor 
any probable deficiency in the treasury, nor the appear- 
ance: of the cholera, which produced the resolution of 
the 13th of March, the negotiation with Mr. Ludlow, the 
application to.the Government for a postponement of the 
contemplated payment of the public debt, from July to 
October; the mission to England; the contract with the 
Barings, and the final arrangement with a portion of the 
foreign holders of the three per cents., by which they 
have agreed to take the bank for their debtor, and wait 
for payment until October, 1853. For the true reason 
for this train of measures, all tending to the same end, 
we must look to other quarters, and we shall find it in 


The condition of the Bank. 


There had been, within a short period, an extension in 
the business of the Bank of the United States, perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of banking institutions. The 
aggregate debt due the bank at the periods named was as 
follows, viz. 


1829, December31, - - - $40,216,530 
+1830, December 31, - - - 42,402,304 
-/ 1831, March 31, - - - 47,164,101 

s June 30, = - - 55,143,739 
‘t Beptember 30, - - - 57,849,720 
it October 31, i 7 - 60,101,373 
“* December 3i, - - - 63,026,452 


until 1833, or} per cent. 
alonger period. -This letter could not have been sub-|ing 


Here was an extension of loans by the bank, in the year 
1831, of 20,622,148 dollars, being an advance of about 50 
upon its accommodation, in a single year. Dur- 
the same time its circulation had increased 1,067,838 


or Mr. Beyan. would| dollars, or about 27 per cent. 


Towards the latter part of the year, the bank began to 
experience a pressure. On the Ist October, the Govern- 
ment, having then in bank a deposite of 9,513,434 dollars, 
advertised its intention to pay off six millions of the public 
debt on the first of the succeeding January. ‘The bank, 
on the 7th of that month, issued a circular, requesting all 
their branches to ‘* throw, as early as possible, a large 
amount of available means into our hands in Philadelphia 
and New York.” 

During the balance of the year, the bank was steadily 
urging this policy on its various branches; and yet, during 
the months of October, November, and December, the 
discounts of the institution were extended about three 
millions of dollars, ` 

We have seen that, as early as the 24th December, the 
bank anticipated that it would not have the use of any 
considerable amount of Government deposites during the 
year 1832; and, on the 20th and 21st January, so inform- 
ed many of its branches. In a letter to the Savannah 
branch, on the 19th January, it is asserted, that ‘* the state 
of the money market, combined with the demands of the 
public creditors,” «* occasion more pressure upon our re- 
sources than is comfortable.” Ina letter to the Rich. 
mond branch, of the same date, itis stated, that *¢ the new 
orders of the Treasury to pay about one and three-quar- 
ter millions to the public creditors on the 1st day of April, 
renders it desirable that New York and Philadelphia, 
where nine-tenths of that amount is to be redeemed, 
should continue to be reinforced.” In the letters of the 
20th and 2ist January, to the branches at Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Pittsburg, Natchez, Mobile, and Nashville, 
they are urged to restrict their business, to convert their 
accommodation loans into domestic bills, to send on rein- 
forcements, and strengthen the principal bank. Through- 
out the month of February, the branches were urged not 
to extend, but to curtail their discounts; and those in the 
West were directed so to shape their business, as to throw 
into the New Orleans branch the means of aiding the prin- 
cipal bank. A letter to the Nashville branch, dated 14th 
February, 1832, thus concludes: “I take it for granted 
that, as the season advances, you will have shortened the 
terms of your bills on New Orleans, so as to throw into 
the hands of Mr. Jaudon, (the cashier of that branch, ) the 
means of giving us, in the course of the present half year, 
those large reinforcements which we shall certainly require 
from him.” 

Nevertheless, the business of the bank continued to ex- 
tend. The aggregate debt due to it was, as we have secn, 


In December, 1831, - > -. $63,026,452 
And in January, 1832, it was, - - 66,293,707 
February, - ~ - =- 67,970,407 
March, - - - . - 68,971,777 
And in May, - - - - 70,428,070 


There was an increase, in about five months, of more 
than seven millions, netwithstanding the effort made at 
curtailment. The aggregate increase in the debt of the 
bank from October, 1831, to May, 1832, was 10,326,698 
dollars, and the aggregate increase in the valley of the 
Mississippi, was 10,346,824 dollars. 

So far, therefore, from deriving “reinforcements” from 
the Western branches, which was so strenuously urged, 
the institution had become further embarrassed by the 
extension of their business, while the other branches, 
taken in the aggregate, were nearly stationary. . 

The increased and increasing debt in the West, cutting 
off all supplies from that quarter, was, of itself, sufficient 
to alarm the bank, and induce it to look to some other 
resource for the means of meeting the payments of the 
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public debt, expected to be required during the yea" 
1832. It had loaned out the public deposite chiefly in 
the West, and in March it must haye been evident, from 
the returns received from the branches, that no hope ex- 
isted of collecting it again by the Ist of July, October, or 
even January, 1833. Hence, we think, proceeded the 
resolution of the 13th March, and the immediate negotia- 
tion with Mr: Ludlow, not for a postponement until the 
next October or January, but for a whole year, or longer. 
Hence, also, the application of the president of the bank 
to the Government to postpone the proposed payment of 
six millions, from July to October. That he did not con- 
sider this delay as sufficient for the purposes of the bank, 
is proved by the continuance of the negotiation with Mr. 
Ludlow, and by General Cadwalader’s mission to Europe. 

That this was the motive that actuated the directory of 
thé bank in adopting the resolution of the 13th March, 
and influenced the president in his subsequent application 
to the Government, is made apparent by the testimony o 
directors, taken by this committee. 

Mr. Willing testifies that, “ with regard to the pay- 
ment in July, in consequence of the pressure on the 
Western branches, and the difficulty of withdrawing funds 
from that source, it was desirable to postpone that pay- 
ment to the 1st October.” 

Mr. Eyre, on being asked whether there was a heavy 
pressure on the merchants indebied to the Government, 
from March, 1832, to January, 1833, replied, ‘1 think 
the pressure was not so heavy on the Eastas on the West, 
and forbearing to take from the West enabled them to 
pay to the East, &c.” 

Mr. Sullivan states, in relation to the causes of the mis- 
sion to Furope, &c. «my impression is, that the post- 
ponement was induced by the extended situation of the 
affairs of the bank, and by the difficulty of collecting the 
funds, or of reducing the discounts so as to mect the con- 
templated payment.” 

In relation to the alleged pressure in Philadelphia, he 
says: “The greatest pressure, in my opinion, was felt by 
that class of merchants who do a credit business to the 
Western and other States. It continued during the spring 
and part of the summer.” 

Mr. Lippincott says: ‘One of the reasons why that 
pressure [on those who purchased from the importers] 
took place, was, that when the bank learned that the Go- 
vernment intended to make so large a payment of the 
public debt, the bank refused, in some measure, to dis- 
count the paper of the Western merchants, not deeming 
it proper to increase the debt in that section, but, on the 
contrary, deemed it best to draw the moneys from the 
West to the Atlantic citics to mect the payment directed 
by the Government, the certificates of debt being gen- 
erally presented for payment in those citics.” 

From the facts thus established by the accounts of the 
bank, and the testimony of the directors, it appears that 
the reason of the board for desiring to postpone the pay- 
ment of a portion of the public debt, which led to the 
adoption of the resolution of the 13th March, 1832, and 
the negotiations instituted under color of its authority, 
was the extension of the business of the bank, and its in- 
ability to collect the public moneys, which it had loaned 
out to the community, in time to meet the demand of the 
Government, 5 

The first movement towards postponement was made, 
as we have already scen, in March, 1832, and must have 
becn predicated on the view then taken of the condition 
and prospects of the bank. Let us see what it had to 
provide for, what was its condition at that time, and how 
far it has acquired the means, out of its own resources, to 
meet the demands of the Government upon it, for the 
payments of the public debt down to January, 1833. 

On the 1st of March, 1832, of the amount set apart by 
the Government for the payment of the public debt prior 


to that time, which had not been applied “by the b: 
was standing on its books, under the head of =~ 
Redemption of public debt - 2 $8875 
The treasurer’s deposite on that day was = 6,520,137: 
$7,377,750 

As the payment on the 1st of January last took 
the whole public deposite, with the excep- 


730,217 


tion of - - - - - 
It is evident that the bank had to provide for 
refunding the balance of the foregoing sum 
out of its own means, viz. - - 6,647,533 


The resources from which the bank could legitimately 
derive the means of paying this sum, were, as stated in 
the minutes of the bank under date of 27th July last, “its 
means employed on loans to the community,” and its 
other praperty. Those sources were, on the 1st of March, 
1832, as follows, viz. 

Bills discounted, and domestic bills of ex- 


change - - - = - $68,971,777 
Forcign bills of exchange - - - 91,238 
Due from State banks - - - 8,752,822 
Real estate - - - - - 2,131,359 
Mortgages - - - - - 89,873 
Notes of State banks <0 ~ 25,836,900 
$77,873,669 
On the 1st of January last, there were out- > 
standing, under these heads, the following 
amounts, viz. 
Bills discounted, and domestic 
exchange - - - $61,695,918 
Foreign bills of exchange - 83,392 
Due from State banks - 3,688,143 
rcal estate -~ - - 1,855,169 
Mortgages - - - 57,919 
Notes of State banks - 2,291,655 
-— 69,672,191 
Showing collections from these sources of $8,201,478 
Upon these collections, however, there 
have been the following demands, viz. 
Reduction of notes in circa- 
lation - - - $2,584,844 
Reduction of balances due to 
State banks - - 508,379 
Reduction of individual depo- 
sites - - - 1,297,082 
Extinguishment of debt due 
Barings, &c. - - 1,876,802 
——— 6,267,107 
Leaves - - - - $1,934,571 


By this sum, and no more, was the bank more able to 
pay over its public deposite on the Ist of January last, 
than it was on the 1st of March, 1832. The amount it had 


to provide for, out of its own resources, was $6,647,533 
It has provided from those resources only 1,933,371 
Leaving unprovided for - - $4,714,162 


That this would be the probable effect of all his exer- 
tions at curtailment, was doubtless evident to the presi- 
dent of the bank when the proceedings of March, 1852, 
were instituted. He did not feel safe without a postpone- 
ment, until a later period, of a portion of those payments 
which he expected the Government would require dur- 
ing that year. Hence arose his proposition to the board 
of the 13th of March, their resolution of that day, his ne- 
gotiation with Mr. Ludlow, and the mission to Europe. 
Learning, about the 1st of October, that his object was 
attained, and that the hank would not, in consequence of 
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the.arrangement with the. Barings, be called on for five 
millions of dollars of the three per cents., until October, 
1833, he recommended.a relaxation of the policy of the 
bank, and stopped. the curtailments which had for some 
time. been in progress. An examination of its accounts 
< now: shows: that there was.a deficiency in its collection, 
on the 1st of January, nearly equal to the amount post- 
poned in Europe. : 

“How, then, has the bank made up this deficiency, and 
escaped the embarrassments which were apprehended in 
March and July, and provided against by the arrange- 
ment with the Barings, which became known to it about 
the 1st of October? 

_. Itas not, in fact, paid the public debt. We have seen 
by the correspondence with the Barings, that more than 
4,400,000:dollars has been arranged in Europe, so as to 
postpone the payment until October; 1833, which sum 
‘will probably be increased to more than 2,000,000 dollars. 
It had on hand, on the Ist instant, 5,168,075 dollars, to 
the credit of redemption of the public debt, not yet ap- 
plied... Why it is that the public creditors have not pre- 
sented their certificates for payment, we have no proof. 
As the interest to be paid by the Government ceased on 
the Ist of January, it is singular, if the fact be so, that 
they should let the funds remain in bank without receiv- 
ing some consideration for their use. It is true, that Mr. 
Bevan says the reason, in his opinion, is because ‘ the 
agents who had the certificates have no power of attorney 
to receive the money,” and it may be because ‘‘ the 
holders prefer to let the matter remain as it is, until a 

` favorable: opportunity offers of reinvesting the money,” 

which he says ‘‘ is. the case with respect to a large sum of 

‘six per cents., which were due and payable four years 

ago, and, are not called for to the present day.” But the 
only reason here given, which is not a mere matter of 
opinion, is proved, by the last treasury report, to be en- 

tirely erroncous; for that report shows that the six per 
cents. have long since becn paid. 

On the Ist of the present month, the bank had not 
applied any portion of the means collected from its own 
resources to the payment of the public debt. 

In March, 1832, it had, in deposite, the following sums 
of public money, viz: 

Redemption of public debt - - à 

Treasurers deposite - - - Š 

Deposites of public officers - =- ~- 


$857,613 
6,520,137 
1,719,489 
$9,097,239 
On the 1st of February instant, it had on hand— 

Redemption of public debt $5,163,075 

YTreasurer’s depasite - 2,735,555 

Deposites of public officers 1,622,068 


9,520,698 
$433,459 
The bank has, therefore, appropriated none of its 
means collected from its debtors since March, 1832, to 
“the payment of the public debt, but has simply applied 
the public deposite which has since accumulated. 

By the monthly statement of the Ist of Ja- 
nary last, it appears that the amount of 
specie then on hand was greater than on 
the Ist of March, 1852, by - - 

Instead. of a debt in Europe, as in March, 

the bank had a fund in Europe of - 


More than in March, 1832, by 


$2,152,004 
3,106,833 


Total - - 


Whence came the means of raising this fund? 
We have already seen that the curtailments 

of the bank have not been applied to 

the payment of the public debt. They 
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have; therefore, been invested in specie, 


or in foreign bills =~ - - $1,933,371 
The funds reserved in consequence of the 

arrangement with the public creditors in aces 

Europe, are ` - - - - 1,428,974 


Total < - - $3,362,345 


Here we have the means by which more than half 
this sum has been raised, but there is a deficiency of 
$1,896,582, for which we are wholly unable to account. 
The bank has not raised it in collections from its credi- 
tors, or sales of its property. It can be accounted for 
only by supposing that other debts, similar to that arising 
out of the arrangement in Europe, have been contracted, 
which are alike unknown to the board of directors and 
exchange committee, and do not appear in the accounts 
of the bank. In Mr. Willing’s testimony, he stated that 
a bill on the Barings for a million of dollars had probably 
been paid for by a draft on New Orleans. While the 
purchased bill may constitute a part of the fund in the 
hands of the Barings, the draft on New Orleans may not 
have been presented and paid in such time as to enter 
into the same monthly statement, which would account 
for a million of dollars of this deficiency. It must be by 
some such transaction as this, or by some private loan or 
postponement of payment on account of public stocks, 
that this fund is created; for there is no other source, tha 
we can conceive of, from which it can have been derived. 

From these facts it appears, that this increase of specie 
and fund in Europe, with the exception of less than two 
millions, is a show of fictitious strength, based on: re- 
sponsibilitics incurred by the bank, or rather by its presi- 
dent, which are unknown to its managers, and do not ap- 
pear in its accounts. The payment of these responsi- 
bilities, and of the balance of the public debt remaining 
unpaid, would leave the institution in a condition much 
worse than in March, 1832, viz. 

Public debt due and unpaid 


on the Ist instant - $5,163,075 
Deducting. public debt due 
and‘unpaid in March, 1832 857,613 
-=-= 4,305,462 
Funds acquired in Europe, 
and increase of specie since 
March, 1832 - - 5,258,927 
Deduct net procceds of col- 
Iections since that time - 1,933,371 
- 3,325,556 


$7,631,018 


It hence appears that the bank is in a worse condition, 
by seven and a half millions, than it was in March, 1832, 
when it is admitted on all hands to have been under pres- 
sure. The reason why a more severe pressure is not 
now felt is, because the bank has so arranged its affairs as 
to evade making the payments which were required by 
the Government. 

The exchange committee, in their report, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the sound condition of the bauk, set 
forth a statement of the situation of the institution from 
the monthly returns of January last. Although some of 
the liabilities of the bank are entirely omitted in this 
statement, and particularly the dividend amounting to 
$1,225,000, declared a few days after, yet it presents 
the bank in a condition no more favorable than in the 
most perilous moment of its existence. In proof of this 
assertion, we give, in parallel columns, the statement of 
the committee, and a statement of its situation on the Ist 
of Apri, 18:9. The capital was the same at both pe- 
riods: at the first period the loans had been reduced 
7,760,793 in the preceding nine months; and, at the 


No And. Mr. Crawford, ina letter to Mr. Cheves, of the 
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latter period, they had been reduced $8,169,824 in the 
preceding ten months. i 


The claims against the Bank. 


' 1853. 1819. 
Notes in circulation -  - $17,459,571 | $6,829,690 
The deposites, public and pri- 
vate - à P a - 13,547,517 6,147,610 
Due to the holders of funded 
debt, &c.- ©- = =- 6,723,708 
The unclaimed dividend: - 76,529 
Due in Europe - - - =- - 876,648 
$37,807,322 |$13,853;948 
Its resources were— 
Specie - - - - $8,951,847 } $2,104,720 
Notes of State 
banks $2,291,655 
Due by State 
banks $1,596,252 
: ————— 3,887,907 1,749,951 
Funds in Europe, and foreign 
bills of exchange - -. 3,190,225 
Real estate - - - - 3,036,241 
Debts due by individuals, viz. 
On notes dis- 
counted 43,626,870 
On domestic bills 18,069,043 
Praia 61,695,918 | 33,480,025 
Mortgages, ke. -~ - - 103,330 
Funded debt - - - - - 7,160,210 
Totals - - -  - 80,865,465 | 44,494,906 
Bring down claims - - 37,807,322 | 13,853,948 
43,058,143 | 30,640,958 


The committee say this sum of $43,058,143 forms a 
guarantee to the holders of the notes of the bank, and to 
its depositors, over and above the whole amount of their 
claims.” 

So this sum of $30,640,958, formed in April, 1819, a 
guarantee to the holders of the notes of the bank, and to 
Ki depositors, over and above the whole amount of their 
claims. 

; The “ guarantee” now exceeds the claims only $5,250,- 
821, but in 1819 it exceeded the claims $16,787,010. 
Who, then, upon the evidence of figures, would doubt 
the entire solvency and safety of the bank, in April, 1819? 
Yet Mr. Cheves, the president of the bank, on the 6th 
day of the very month in which this very favorable state- 
ment was made, ina letter to Mr. Crawtord, Secretary of 
the Treasury, holds the following language; viz. “The 
very critical situation of the bank, which is becoming 
more so every hour, the great interests, both public and 
private, involved in its fate, and the inthnate connexion 
it has with your department, I hope will be a sufficient 
apology for the frequency of my communications.” 


same date, observes, ‘fit is even doubtful whether it is 
practicable, with all the exertions which it is in its power 
to make, to continue specie payments during the year.” 

Mr. Cheves, in his exposition to the stockholders, in 
1822, adverting to the condition of the bank, about the 
12th of that month, says: ¢ All the resources of the bank 
would not have sustained it in this course and mode of 
business another month-~such was the prostrate state of 
the bank of the nation, which had only twenty-seven 
months commenced business, with an antrammelled capi- 
tal of twenty-eight millions of dollars.” 

It hence appears, that the bank may be very strong in 
figures, and very weak in fact. The embarrassments in 


1819 arose from the fact that it could not‘collectits-out- 
standing debts in time to meet demands-against  it;and 
this was-the precise cause of the measures taken to: poste- 
pone the payment of the public debt in 1832. ears 

The managers of the bank, who had created the debt 
in 1819, were, undoubtedly, just as confident of its sound- 
ness, and of the solvency of the institution, as are the pre- 
sent directors of the enormous debt they have created 
within the last two years. Sous 

But events showed that the directors of that day were 
mistaken, and they may prove, with equal certainty, that 
those of the present day labor under a like mistake. Our 
confidence in their opinion is the less, from the fact so 
clearly established, that they have been kept wholly un- 
informed as to the negotiations of last year vitally affect- 
ing the action of the bank, and that they do not now know 
of a heavy debt in Europe recently contracted with the 
holders of the United States three per cent. stocks, and 
other private arrangements, which give the bank that 
show of strength which is so confidently exhibited in their 
report. - 

Tn relation to the Western debt, as well as the general 
situation of the institution, the evidence of the directors 
composing the exchange committee must be considered 
as subject to explanation. If they know very. little of the 
important operations resulting in a heavy debt in Bu- 
rope, which were specially intrusted to them by the board 
during the last year, it is not to be expected that they can 
know more of the general concerns of the institution, and 
especially of the condition of the Western debt. Indeed, 
it appears from their own statement, that all their know- 
ledge on the subject is derived from the opinions of 
others, of the very cashiers and directors who have cre- 
ated the debt. Being partics concerned, their opinions 
should be received with the proper allowance. 

The committee of exchange put down Kentucky, Ohio, 
‘Tennessee, and Missouri, as the Western States, and re- 
present the sum due to the bank in those States, on the 
first of January last, at $13,465,506. By the monthly 
statement upon which this representation is based, the 
outstanding claims of the bank, including. real estate in 
those States, appear to be $16,605,142, exceeding the 
representation of the committee by more than three mil- 
lions. 

They proceei to say: ‘The proofs of the general se- 
curity of this debt are confirmed by a single circumstance 
which seems entirely decisive; which is, the actual pay- 
ment of such a portion of it as was required from the 
debtors.” They then set forth the reductions of local 
loans in those States during certain periods, amounting to 
$3,532,104 93, as an illustration of their meaning. As 
the whole debt is made up of local loans and bills of ex- 
change, any statement which shows the reduction in one 
only, without comprehending the other, is obviously de- 
ceptive. Sucha statement the committee have given us: 
for instance, their representation of the debt of the Louis- 
ville branch is as follows, viz. 

At Louisville, on the 2d February, 1832, 

The loans were $2,682,629 50 

On the 12th January, 1833, 

= 2,078,906 19 


only - 


A diminution of £603,723 31 
We have no statements of the latter dates here given, 
but from Mr. Toland’s report, and the monthly statement 
for January last, we find the real condition of the debt 
due at that branch to have been as follows, at the dates 
annexed, viz. 
Debt at Louisville, 2d of Feb 
Notes discounted ` 
Domestic bills 


they were 


- - - e 


2, viz. 
$2,682,629 50 
1,267,281 49 


ruary, 183 


Total debt - - $3,949,910 99 


i 
i 


were 


orien 


si 
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Debt at Louisville, 13th of December, 1832, viz. 
Notes discounted $2,169,823 29 
Domestic bills 1,969,411 48 


Total debt z 


ee, 


a $4,139,234 77 


—— ee, 


- $189,323, 78 


Actual increase of debt 


“Instead of any diminution of the debt at that branch, 
there wasa considerable increase. The debt had changed 
its: character, but was not paid. ‘Those who had notes 
tinder discount were pressed for payment, and took up 
their notes with the bills of exchange discounted by the 
bank. This is the kind of payment which the committee 
of exchange think ‘entirely decisive of the general secu- 
rity ofthis debt.” [t appears to us much more like the state 
of things in 1819, represented by Mr. Cheves to the 
mécting ‘of the stockholders in 1822, in the following 
words; viz. ‘The Western offices’ curtailed their dis 
counted paper, but they purchased what werc called race 
horse bills, to greater amount than their curtailment.” 

“There isa single fact which must, in every mind which 
has turned its attention to banking operations, cast a 
doubt over the soundness of the Western debt. It is the 
enormous increase of that debt within the last few years. 
In the whole valley of the Mississippi, the amounts duc 
the bank at the times stated, were as follows, viz. 


January, 1829, Š “ - $11,075,603 
1830, ~ - - 18,708,230 
1831, - - - 23,279,938 
1832, ~ - - 31,285,861 


May, ©1832, - - - 387,506,388 
» The debt of the Western country was thus more than 
tripled -in a little more than three years, and more than 
doubled in fifteen months; the bank had thrown two and 
a half millions more than its whole capital into that section 
of the Union. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that such a sudden and cnormous increase of credit in 
the west should not have led to overtrading, embarrass- 
ment, and ultimate bankruptcy, among those who were 
anticipating wealth from the use of this fictitious capital. 

In October, 1831, the bank made an cflort to check 
its branches; and in January following, instructed them 
to curtail their business, Notwithstanding all its urgency, 
there was added to the debt in the valley, from October, 
1851, to May, 1852, $10,346,824. In March, 1832, as 
we learn from the testimony of the directors, the Western 
branches were severely pressed, and to give them relief, 
measures were adopted to postpone the payment of the 

ublic debt, From the month of May, there appears to 
have been a moderate curtailment in that quarter at some 
branches, and. an increase at others, producing, on the 
whole, considerable reduction. But all the exertions of 
the bank have not-effected.a reduction to the standard of 
October, 1831, when the attempt commenced. The debts 
then were $27,159,564. On the Ist of January last, they 
were $30,494,028, 

They are, therefore, three millions more than when 
the first attempt was made to prevent the further expan- 
sion of the business of those branches. Hy as is proved, 
the Western branches were embarrassed in March, 1832, 
while they were extending their loans, it would be re- 
markable if their debtors should be in a better condition 
daring a season of curtailment. If they could not collect, 
soas to aid the principal bank, in March, when the genc- 
ral credit was good, it would be singular if they could do 
so in November or December, when that credit must be 
somewhat shaken by a general retrenchment. Accord- 
ingly, during: the latter part of the season, the Western 
branches: have scarcely been able to collect the means of 
sustaining-themselyes. To one branch, such was the 
imminence of its danger, the principal bank sent out a 
considerable sum in speeic to save it. At other branches 


they have been obliged to take domestic bills, at long 
dates, in payment for paper sent to.them by the ptincipal 
bank, and other branches, for collection. The proof of 
the first assertion is found in the testimony of Mr. Lip- 
pincott, and the latter appears by letters from the cashiers 
at Louisville and Nashville.. The cashier at Louisville, 
under date. of 18th of November, says, ‘‘ your letter of 
10th instant contains views and suggestions in relation to 
our business, which do not surprise me. In truth, the 
increase of our domestic bills induced me to expect such 
a letter as you have written. We have been, and still 
are, in a situation of peculiar delicacy, and believing it 
to be not only the desire, but the interest of the bank to 
sustain all houses which are supposed to be solvent, we 
have found it difficult to attain that object without, for a 
time, exceeding the point where it would seem prudent 
otherwise to stop. 

“A large proportion of our bills were purchased to 
enable the parties to meet their obligations sent here for 
collection. The amount of such collections has been at 
least four millions of dollars in the past year, of which 
about one-half came from the Bank of the United States, 
and the office at New Orleans. There is still upwards of 
a million of paper now in the office for collection, princi- 
pally on account of the bank and its branches, which, 
with our gradual, but regular curtailment of discounts, 
will, for some time to come, absorb all the means the 
country can command. We do not hope, therefore, to 
make any material diminution of our business for several 
months: it may probably, for a time, be a little increased. 

*© We have looked with great solicitude on the situation 
of this country, and the deep stake the bank has in its 
welfare. Encouraged by the excessive importations at 
the East, our merchants have been induced to purchase 
more largely than their own means, or the necessity of 
the country required. Hence the embarrassment which 
now exists, and for which nothing but the indulgence of 
the bank, and one full year’s products of the country can 
relieve them,” 

The cashier of the Nashville branch, under date of 21st 
of September, writes—“’Phe unexampled scarcity of 
money, in both Alabama and this State, and our refrain- 
ing from doing business wherein money is to be advanced 
on either note or bill, has compelled us to discount safe 
bills, at six months, to enable debtors to the Orleans and 
other offices to meet the paper deposited with us for col 
lection. In this way have all the bills been paid which 
were remitted to us for collection from the Orleans and 
other Western offices, since the month of June last. This 
course of business has, of course, deprived us of 5 to 
$600,000 of our funds at Orleans, which was intended for 
the parent bank, but which we had to reserve in that 
office to meet the bills thus remitted for collection.” 

Here is conclusive proof that the branch at Louisville 
was ina critical situation as late as November last; that 
it could not make collections; that, to save. its debtors 
from. immediate bankruptcy, it was even obliged to-ex- 
tend its loans; and that, as well as the branch at Nash- 
ville, it was obliged to take bills of exchange in payment 
of paper sent to it by the principal bank, and other 
branches for collection. These collections the cashier 
states at four millions of dollars, and the Nashville 
branch was even obliged to draw upon and absorb a fund 
of 5 or 600,000 dollars which it had accumulated at New 
Orleans for the principal bank. Is it possible that a debt 
which cannot be collected, or even reduced, can be con- 
sidcred sound? 

That the condition of most of the other Western branch- 
es is but little better is very probable. A letter from the 
cashier of the Cincinnati branch, dated 2ist November, 
says ‘at present it appears to be impossible” to reduce 
their discounts. 

This committee called for the correspondence with se- 
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veral of the’ Western branches for the months of August, 
September, October, and November last; but at so late a 
period that it was not received in time to be referred to 
in this. report. It will doubless throw much additional 
light.on the subject. : ; 

When we consider the great extension of debt in the 
West, the difficulties of collection preceding March last, 
the steps to which the bank. was driven by the want of 
funds from that quarter, the impossibility of collecting 
them at a recent period, the expedient of taking new 
bills in payment of old bills and notes discounted, all of 
which have come to light since the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in December, 1831, we do not think 
that the ‘ill opinion of the Western debt” expressed by 
him in his last annual report, ought to have been ‘‘un- 
expected.” 

To illustrate the management of some of the offices, 
and show how far the anticipations of the principal bank 
have been realized from them, we select that at Natchez, 
on the 4th February, 1832. The cashier of the princi- 
pal bank wrote to the cashier of that branch as follows, 
viz. 

“ The bank is very desirous that you should not ex- 
tend your line of bills discounted, and that even your 
Operations in domestic exchange should, for the pre- 
sent, be confined within moderate limits, and, as far as 
possible, be restricted to bills at short terms; say sixty and 
ninety days; which, as respects your business with New 


Orleans, will furnish our office there with the means of 


giving us large reinforcements in the course of the pre- 
sent year.” 

The latest returns the principal bank could then have 
had from that branch were to the 12th January, 1832. 
On that day, the debt due was as follows, viz. 

Notes discounted - - - $901,997 18 

Domestic bills - - 7 - 1,030,811 00 


Total debt A - $1,932,808 18 


On the Ist January last, there was due to that branch 
as follows, viz. ` 

Notes discounted - - 

Domestic bills - - 


$1,462,958 86 
2,484,443 05 


Total debt - - $3,947,401 91 


It thus appears that, instead of furnishing * reinforce- 
ments” for the principal bank to enable it to pay the pub- 
lic debt, this branch more than doubled its business in 
less than a year, employing two additional millions of the 
resources of the institution. 

That the Bank of the United States has not the means 
of ultimately paying all its debts, no one will maintain. 
Whatever may have becn its mismanagement, it is not to 
be apprehended that its bad debts are equal to its whole 
capital stock. But its ultimate solvency is not the ques- 
tion for the consideration of the Government. ‘Fhe point 
to be considered is whether it has been a prompt and 
faithful agent of the treasury; whether it has been able 
and willing to pay over the public funds deposited in it 
upon demand, for the purposes of the Government; and 
whether it is now, and is likely hereafter to be, in a con- 
dition to do so. On this point men may differ; but the 
facts disclosed in public documents, and the evidence ta- 
ken by the committee, give it at least grounds for doubt. 
The great extension of its loans, particularly in the year 
1831 and early in 1832, leave room to doubt whether it 
could collect its scattered means in time to meet any con- 
siderable demand of the Government on its large deposite. 

The operations commenced in March last, with the 
view of postponing the payment of a portion of the pub- 
he debt for a year or more, although the public deposite 
was likely to be ample for the purpose, indieate a con- 
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sciousness on the part of the bank itself, that: it-would be 
at least inconvenient to meet the payments, 0.) 76% 


The fallacious reasons given for the resolution of 13th’ 


March, the application to the Government for a postpone- 
ment from July to October, and for the subsequent ar- 
rangement with the Barings, leave room for the infer- 
ence that the true reason was the weakness of the bank. 


The letter of General Cadwalader, communicating the 


substance of his agreement with the Barings, was re- 
ceived as early as the Ist October, and the president ‘of 
the bank then knew that the Barings were to purchase 
stock on account of the bank, in violation of its charter. 
Instead of promptly disvowing the arrangement, or any 
part of it, he recommended and procured a change in the 
policy of the bank in consequence of. the information. 


The whole affair was then a secret from the Government, 
from the directors, and, it is probable, most of it from the 
members of the exchange committee themselves. By the 
publication of the circular of the Barings, in the New 
York paper of the 11th and 12th of October, the first 
information was obtained by all parties of this negotiation, 
and on the 15th of that month the President of the bank 
disavowed it. The report of the exchange committee 
mentions the change of policy upon receiving General 
Cadwalader’s letter, and says: “but when’ the contract 
itself reached the bank, on the 12th October, and it ap- 
peared from the communications of Messrs. Baring, Bro- 
thers & Co., to be contemplated that the stock was to 
be purchased on account of the bank,” it was immediate- 
ly disavowed. And to convey the impression that Gene- 
ral Cadwalader’s letter of the 22d August, 1832, did not 
give the same information, an extract from its appended, 
in which he says, “I have drawn up a contract according- 
ly, of which I do not send you acopy,” &c., omittin 
that part of the same letter which stated precisely what 
the contract was. Devices of this sort afford reasons to 
infer, that the disavowal of the contract, more than two 
weeks after the policy of the bank had been shaped with 
a view to its execution, than from its violation of the 
charter. Nor can the mind but doubt the safety of an 
institution which resorts to such means to conceal the true 
reasons of its own acts. 

In the facts that General Cadwalader’s mission and its 
results were entirely concealed from the board of direc- 
tors, and that the president, after receiving it, induced the 
board to change the policy of the whole institution, by 
urging upon them other reasons than those which influ- 
enced him, showing that the entire machinery of the bank 
is moved by motives unknown to its managers, is good 
ground to distrust the safety of the institution. 

It is well established that the most important business of 
the bank is done by committees, who, as the president him- 
sclf states, keep no minutes of their proceedings, although 
they may involve negotiations for millions, aifecting the 
credit and solvency of the institution, and seldom report 
until all the good or mischief their acts tend to produce 
has fallen upon the bank, the Government, and: the coun- 
try. In this there is ground to doubt as to the proper 
management and ultimate safety of the institution. 

When the president of the bank not only induces the 
board to act for reasons unknown to themselves, but con- 
ceals even from the committees acts done in their names, 
something stronger than doubt almost seizes on the mind. 
When to the consideration that the committees know lit- 
tle of the proceedings had in their names, is added the 
fact that every Government director is excluded from 
every committee, the Government at least has grounds to 
doubt whether its interests are safe in such keeping. 
When a show of the strength of the bank is made, con- 
sisting of sums in specie and amounts in exchange, while 
the debts secretly contracted, which have enabled the 
bank to accumulate these funds, are concealed even from 
those who make the exhibition, there is just ground ta 
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doubt whether-there-be soundness in. the institution, or 
proper precaution and responsibility in its. management. 
‘When, instating the claims against the bank on the 1st of 
January, the exchange committee wholly omit the divi- 
dend of 1,225,000 dollars, which was payable. in a few 
‘days, say nothing of the increasing suspended debt which, 
in September, 1831, excluding the amount charged to the 
contingent fund, amounted to $4,398,305 66, of which 
the president then estimated $1,851,034 42 to be bad, and 
thake statements palpably deceptive in relation to the 
‘Western debt, they ave the strongest reasons for distrust- 
ing the reports made by the bank, and doubting the 
soundness of its condition, 

Nor is it calculated to lessen the doubt, that, in their 
report, by extracts of such of the letters from the cashier 
of the New York branch as suit the purpose, they attempt 
to show that there had been an extension of accommoda- 
tions .at that branch in the month of March, 1832, to a 
large amount, when, in fact, as the weekly statements 
show, there was aregular curtailment from week to week, 
during the whole month, amounting in all to about 
$180,000. i 

Nor will it make a more favorable impression, that, in 
the same report, they convey the idea that, subsequent to 
the Ist October, 1832, that branch had rendered essential 
service to the merchants who were debtors to the Govern- 
ment by extended accommodations, when, in fact, after 
having reduced their loans 1,008,302, during the week 
commencing September 26, and ending October 3, as ap- 
pears by the statement appended by Mr. Eyre to his testi- 
mony, they madea further curtailment daring that and the 

; next succeeding month, of more than 600,000 dollars; 
‘although, according to their own statement, ‘* the month 
of October was regarded as a month of great embarrass- 
ment,” and there were payable to the branch during the 
two months, from the said banks, 1,920,000 dollars; on 
account of notes discounted and domestic bills, 7,084,000 
dollars; and for revenue to the Government 3,225,277; 
making, in all, 12,229,277 dollars. 

Nor does the bank recommend itself to our confidence 
by claiming credit for ‘ concentrating the scattered frag- 


ments of revenue at the points of disbursement,” when, of|ber 21, 1832,” and conclude with 


22,828,224 dollars of public debt required to be paid, the 
amount payable at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, from the Ist of January, 1832, to the Ist Janu- 
ary, 1833, was 20,458,748 dollars, and the amount of 
public revenue received at those points from 1st October, 
1831, to the 1st January, 1833, was 31,814,857 dollars. 

There is ground to doubt the entire safety of the funds 
in the bank, when the committee of exchange, or the pre- 
‘sident of the bank, without the knowledge or consent of 
the board of directors, send envoys abroad on special 
missions, fix their compensation, and cause it to be paid, 
and make arrangements requiring heavy sums in commis- 
sions and interest, from the funds of the bank, to carry 
them into execution. 

The Government at least has ground to doubt every 
thing which is favorable to the bank, when attempts are 
made, without reason or plausible pretence, to throw upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury the responsibility of its own 
secret, unauthorized, and illegal acts, charging him with 
the absurdity of using the bank to defeat his own views, 
and postpone the payment of that debt which he was most 
anxious to extinguish. , 

To solve all these just doubts would require time and 
means which were not at the disposition of this committee. 
‘On essential points the testimony of witnesses called be- 
fore them is imperfect. Nothing short of a personal, im- 
‘partial, and thorough examination of the books and affairs 
ofthe ‘principal -bank, and many of its branches, can 
‘develope. ts -policy and management, the security of its 

debt, and the.soundness of its condition. 

Time is not-left for the further action of Congress with 


a view to more perfect information at the present session. 
Whether existing facts are sufficient to justify the Exe- 
cutive in taking any step against the bank, authorized by 
the charter, isa matter for the decision of the proper offi- 
cers, acting upon their own. views and responsibility, an 
opinion by Congress.can make it neither more nor lesstheir 
duty toact. Whatever, therefore, the opinions of the mem 
bers of this committee might be as to the justice or policy 
of any Executive action, they: deem it unauthorized and 
improper to express them officially. 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject. 

All which is submitted. 


JAMES K. POLK. 

M. ALEXANDER, 

NATHAN GAITHER,’ 
A minority of the Commitice of Ways and Means. 


Report of the Minority on the subject of Bank of the Unit- 
ed States. 


Hovsx or Representatives, March 2, 1832. 


Mr. Pork, from the minority of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, made the following supplemental report: 


Since the body of the former report submitted by the 
minority of the Committee of Ways and Means was drawn 
up, the correspondence with the Western offices which 
had been called for, has been received, and they ask to 
submit the following additional report in confirmation of 
the views already submitted in relation to the Western 
debt. Itis to be observed, as stated in the former report, 
that the exchange committee in their report state, that 
«s as soon as it was known that the agent had arrived. in 
England, and that an arrangement of some kind would be 
accomplished, no time was lost in communicating to the 
board the fact, that the preparations of the bank were 
such as to make it practicable to secure the usuual facili- 
ties to the community. The subject was therefore im- 
mediately brought to the view of the board in the manner 
stated in the following extract from the minutes.” These 
minutes are dated “* Bank of the United States, Septem- 
authorizing the commit- 
tee on the offices ‘to modify the instructions under which 
the officers of the bank have been acting, at such points, 
and in such manner as they may deem most conducive to 
the interests of the bank.” ‘Instructions were addressed 
to such of the Western officers as would most sensibly 
feel the restrictions authorizing them to resume the pur- 
chase of domestic exchange, and draw checks on the 
bank.” a 

As the information that ‘fan arrangement of some kind 
would be accomplished” in England, did not reach the 
exchange committee before the Ist October, it was diffi- 
cult to perceive how it could have had any influence in 
producing the proceedings on the 21st.. It now appears 
by the correspondence with the Western branches, that 
they were not produced by that cause, but by an appre- 
hension for the safety of the Lexington office, which the 
other offices in that quarter were called upon to sustain. 

On the Lith September, as appears by the correspon- 
dence, the cashier of the Lexington branch wrote to the 
principal bank as follows, viz. ‘* The disposition by orga- 
nized concert, to make a run for specic, seems to increase. 
Since the 28th May, we have paid out about 23,000 dol- 
lars, and in the last seven days 6,200 dollars.” «We have 
been apprised of calls that will be made for about 25,000 
dollars, which we are looking for every hour,” ke. On 
the 18th September the cashier of the principal bank 
wrote to the Lexington branch as follows, viz. « Your 
letter of the 11th instant, to the late acting cashier, has 
been received, and we have in consequence to despatch 
by the mail to-morrow two of our clerks, Samuel Mason, 
jun. and Edward Wheeler, with fifty thousand dollars in 
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the United States gold coin for your office. This sum, we the branches to the mother bank of the-business 
trust, will put you quite at your ease, at least until you/those branches respectively. inns aga Seas 
ean receive a supply of dollars from New Orleans. In ad-| Of Mr. Eyre and Mr. Bevan," similar questions: were. 
dition to the other offices to which you have written for| asked, who, each gave similar replies. seve 
aid, that.at Cincinnati may be resorted to?” — ; The preceding testimony of the two members. of the 
On'the 14th September the cashier at Lexington wrote| exchange committee, one of whom was also chairman: of 
that the demand upon them still continued. the committee on the offices, is before the House, and. we 
On the 21st, the day on which the proceeding before} take the following extract from their report, viz. : a 
adverted to took place, the president of the principal] << In further illustration of the character of the Western 
bank wrote to the Lexington branch as follows, viz. deste the returns show ttar the TO amount ot domeno 
è ills of exchange, purchased at the Western oflices trom 
Pe oestor On 3833. the Ist of sale 1331, to the 31st of December, 1832, is 


; i z , $16,397,094 93 
Dean Sin: I received this morning your letter of the| On which the amount protested and un- . - 
{Ath instant, and in consequence have requested the paid is t . $ j 13.863 36 
cashier to send immediately an additional sum of 60,000) Of which the estimate of probable loss is 1,500 00 
dollars in gold, which, with the previous remittance of| put as some portion of this may be still running to matu- 
50,000 dollars, and the aids which I hope you will havel pity, and its fate undecided, it should be remarked that 
received before this time from some of the neighboring’ the whole of this estimated loss of 1,500 dollars, arose out 
offices, will place you at your ease. If from day to day| of the purchases during the year ending on the Ist of 
as we hear from you, there should seem to be a necessity | July, 1832 
for a greater supply, it will be forwarded to you, mean- Which amounted to 5 z - $10,137,722 22 
while you will take care of course to keep out ‘of the way| On which the total amount protested and 
of any large demands by confining your receipts to the] remaining unpaid, is only z z 13,863 36 
paper of your own office; and keeping your business with-| The total losses only 7 z -< > 1,500. 00 
in safe limits. «The cause of a loss so little proportioned to the 
Very respectfully, yours, pee amount of the investment is to be found in the fact, that 
N. BIDDLE, President. | the exchange transactions of the Western States grow out 
In addition to these 110,000 dollars, 10,000 dollars more | of the actual business,.the actual shipments of the pro- 
are furnished from Louisville, 30,000 dollars from St.}duce to the place of its exportation, furnishing to the 
Louis, 25,000 dollas from Natchez, and 110,000 from| bank the triple security, of the personal. responsibility of 
New Orleans, making in all 275,000 dollars. the shipper, the property which he exports; and again, 
This is sufficient, without the aid of the news of the|the personal liability. of the merchant who receives it at 
arrangement in Europe, which could not have been re-| the place of exportation. As an illustration of this, the 
ceived until more than a week afterward, to account for| following statement of the exchange operations of the 
the proceedings of the 21st September, and the instruc- bank at Nashville, may furnish an interesting example. 
tions sent to those western branches which were expected | 1831. Oct. $366,512 63. When the few bills remaining 
to sustain the branch at Lexington. out of draughts on shipments 
In relation to the condition of the Western debt, in- of the previous crop, had not 
volving the safety of the institution, the correspondence yet runto maturity. pe 
with the Western branches affords evidence, not before| 1831. Dec. 1,662,094, 84. When the shipment of the 
the committee when their former report was drawn up, new crop had commenced, 
and which goes strongly to confirm the opinions therein and the planters and ginners 
expressed. had begun to draw on their 
To Mr. Bevan the following question was propounded, correspondents. ; 
viz. Of the amount of domestic bills of exchange re-|1832. April, 2,759,754 93. When the crop. may. be con- 
ported in the monthly statements of the year 1832, he you sidered to have all been ship- 
believe any considerable proportion to be of the charac- ped and drawn upon, and of 
ter of accommodation paper to be renewed by drawing course the amount of bills at 
and redrawing between the bank and its branches, or the highest point. 
between the several branches? Answer. Ifany, it must be] 1832. Oct. 503,254 90. When the bills drawn upon the 
a very limited amount, because the directors discounte- shipments of the last crop 
nanced and refused, when they knew it to be such, and 1 had mostly matured. 
presume the same course to be followed in the branches, | 1833. Jan. 9, 2,049,612 02. The shipments of the pre- 
which have instructions from the mother bank to guard sent crop having progressed 
against that description of paper. to some extent, the amount 
Mr. Eyre was asked, Is there any amount of the bills of bills is naturally, swelled 
of exchange discounted or purchased by the bank, which in proportion.” 
consists of accommodation paper produced by drawing} ‘The branch which the exchange committee had select- 
and redrawing? Answer. I know of none; such paper|cd to show the sound condition of this debt, we select to. 
is not countenanced by the bank. show its actual condition. On the 10th day of November 
To Mr. Lippincott the following was propounded: Of| last, the following letter was addressed to the president 
the AnA of domeene bills of exchange reported in the] of the Nashville branch, viz. 
monthly statements of the years 1831-2, do you believe 
any considerable propareon. to be of the chorkotes of ac- BANK OF tHe Unrren STATES; 
November 20, 1832. 


commodation paper to be renewed by drawing and re- 
drawing between the bank and the branches, or between] Drar Srm: You will receive, through the cashier’s de- 
the several branches? Answer. Ido not recollect of any. | partment, notice of the appointments of G. W. Gibbs and 
Mr. Lippincott was also asked: Have the directors of| H.. M. Rutledge, Esqrs. as members of your board. These 
gentlemen have long been known to us by reputation, 


the bank the means of detecting any habitual practice of 
„drawing and redrawing just referred to, if it should. exist| and I am sure will make useful and agreeable associates 
in the administration of the office. : 


between the branches when carried to any extent? An- : : 
swer. ‘They have, by means of the periodical returns of} Allow me to ask your attention to my letter of the 
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27th of July last, in which I communicated the wish of|Richmond,. Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexington, 
the board, that you would abstain from the purchase|and New Orleans, which would have been the case had 
of domestic bills, exeept.in reduction of pre-existing] we not pursued the above plan; and bills payable six 
debts to the bank. At. the period when my letter reach-| months after ‘date is as short a time as ought to be taken, 
cd you, your account of domestic bills was about 500,000] if we wished to serve all parties, as you will be apprized 
dollars... Your. statement of the 24th ultimo, the latest| that those. bills must be paid, if at all, out of the new 
which has reached us, shows that amount to be upwards|crop, and only a very small part can be in cash before 
of one. million of dollars, being an increase of more than} May or June. . Be assured,-sir, that we are as well con- 
500,000 dollars, and making an actual purchase of bills to| vinced as you are that too many bills are offered and pur- 
the amount of 800,000 dollars since the middle of August. | chased, amounting to more than the present crop of cot- 
We are aware that many bills have returned upon the|ton and tobacco will pay; I mean before all those papers 
office, which: it was necessary to take up by redrafts,/aretaken up. Iam certain that one-half of the collection 
But still. the amount exceeds much what had been antici-| paper sent here since August for payment has not been 
pated by the board, and now that this source of demand|taken up as yet. Our cashier will make a statement to 
must have ceased, I cannot too strongly invite your atten-| you showing how it stands. 
tion to the instructions contained in my letter of the 27th| As far as we have yet purchased bills this season, it was 
July, as the receipt of your notes occasioned by the pur-|to protect and pay the above collection notes and bills. 
chase may become very inconvenient to the bank. As| Cash we have not given for bills except small balances, 
the season advances, too, it would be desirable to shorten} might be over after taking up the paper intended. I am 
thé term of all the bills which you are under the neces-|also satisfied that adding our cash purchases and bills we 
sity of purchasing, toa period not exceeding four months. | received for our own notes discounted (together) since 
Very respectfully, yours, the Ist April last, would not amount, in the whole, to 
N. BIDDLE, President. {more than 150,000 dollars, so that, if we had erred, it was 
to save the parent bank and offices. Your letter of the 
10th instant was this day laid before the dircetors request- 
ing an answer to the several points of it. A committee 
of three haye been appointed to draft such answer, it will 
be forwarded to you when made up. 
Very respectfully, 
JOSIAH NICHOL, President. 


Jostan Nrcnor, Esq. 
President’s Office, Discount and Deposite, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


By this letter it will be perceived that it was known to 
the bank at Philadelphia, that many bills had returned 
upon the Nashville office, which it was necessary to take 
up by redrafts. This letter called out an explanation 
from the president of the Nashville branch, dated 22d 
November, which was followed by ahother, dated the 
24th, A note.at the end of the first, says, 

e We will not be able to get the debts due this office 
paid; indeed, if any, it will be a small part; the means 
are not in the country.” 

In other respects, the contents of the two are almost 
precisely alike, and we here give that of the 24th cntire, 
viz. 


N. Broprz, Esq. 


This was followed on the 26th by the promised explan- 
ation of the cashier, which was of the same import. We 
content ourselves with taking the following extract, viz. 


« The following exhibits the amount collected here for 
the parent bank and offices from the Ist September last 
to this date, which, with small exceptions, haye been paid 
through our bill operations, viz. 


Bank United States - - « $147,473 
OFFICE Bank Unrren STATES, Office, New York 2 X z 31,365 
; Nashville 24th Nov. 1832. Baltimore - J z 7,607 
Dran Str: On the 22d instant, I did myself the plea- Washington ~- f = 2,460 
sure of acknowledging the receipt of yours of the 10th Richmond = 4 - 42,112 
instant, but as the mail was just about closing when | Fayetteville —- - = 276 
wrote, perhaps it did not explain to your satisfaction the New Orleans - = 3 746,893 
reasons why our domestic bill account was so large; but, Natchez E $ 7 3,150 
my dear sir, when you are informed of the debts that St. Louis - - - 722 
those bills are intended to liquidate, you will be of the opi- Louisville : $ 5 51,595 
nion that we have not exceeded very far in that respect. Lexington - 5 7 24,902 
‘The parent bank, and the officesat New York, Baltimorc, Cincinnati = . $ 10,001 
Washington, Richmond, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville, Pittsburg i g g 28,521 
and Lexington, havebeen, and still continue in the practice Boston - ana 7 : 350 
of discounting bills and notes made payable at this office, ees 
and forwarding them for collection. This has been done $1,097,427 


this season to, E would say, three times the amount of any 
previous year; and, to add to our difficulties last season, 
we had a very short crop of cotton, so that our own drafts 
predicated on the crop and payable at New Orleans, 
could not be paid out of the crop; in consequence of 
which, drafts to a very large amount have been drawn by 
the commission merchants of New Orleans on their funds 
here, and made payable at this office. These drafts 
cannot be met, when due, at this office, by the payment 
of cash, on account of its scarcity, and no other means 
could be resorted to but drafts again on New Orleans, 
which our directors thought right to purchase. Suppos- 
ing-that your letter of the 27th of July permitted or au-| office, addressed to the president and cashier of the pa- 
thorized the protesting of paper discounted at the parentirent bank, one dated the 22d of November, 1832, the 
bank-and offices, as it would, if sent back, have occasioned | other the 26th of November, 1832, that the board recom- 
a great many failures, if all, or a large portion of the above | mend it to the parent board to permit this office to con- 
notes and drafts had been sent back under protest to the|tinue its purchases of domestic bills at six month’s date 
bank at Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Washington, ‘until the Ist day of March next.” 


“In Alabama we have about 30,000 dollars loaned in éle- 
yen notes, 20,000 dollars of which will be turned into bills 
when they mature. All are of the first character for safe- 
ty. There are some thousands of dollars of bills from 
New Orleans and other offices yet to mature, which can 
only be met through our bill operations.” 

The subject was submitted to the board of directors of 
the branch, who adopted, unanimously, the following re- 
solution, viz. 

‘s Resolved, That for the very satisfactory reasons as- 
signed in the letters of the president and cashier of this 
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parent: bank, that little or none of the debt. based on do- 
‘mestic..bills of exchange. was in the nature of accommo- 
-dation ‘paper, to be renewed by drawing and redrawing, 
ave have here:conclusive proof that nearly the entire debt 
-tothe Nashville branch is precisely of that description. 
‘Some of it, as the president of the branch admits, had al- 
ready been drawn for three times, and he anticipates that 
it will again come back from New Orleans. By the month- 
ly‘statements of the Ist’of November and the 1st of De- 
cember, it appears that the whole amount of domestic 
bills at Nashville, on the 17th of October, was 895,228 
dollars and 30 cents, and on the 7th of November, 1,245,- 
510 dollars. The cashier states that nearly the whole 
purchases made in September, October, and November, 
amounting to 1,097,427 dollars, were redrafts, and he 
says (here are some thousands of dollars of bills from New 
Orleans and the offices which can be met only in the same 
way. ‘The president of the branch, in his letter of the 
24th; says that the bills already offered and purchased 
were more than the present crop of cotton and tobacco 
willpay. Yet, as the committee of exchange state, the 
amount of these bills had increased on the 9th of January, 
1833, to 2,449,612 dollars and 92 cents. From the state- 
ments of the cashier and president of the bank, there can- 
not be a doubt that a large amount of this whole debt is 
redrafts! 

We have here the reason why there are so few protests 
in the West. 

It is with all this evidence in the Bank, that the com- 
mittee of exchange inform us * the exchange transactions 
of the Western States grow out of the actual business, the 
actual shipments of produce to’the place of exportation,” 
&c. and give us an illustration of the small amount of bills 
at the Nashville branch in October, 1831 and 1832, and 
the large amounts in December, 1831, April, 1832, and 
January, 1833. If they had examined this evidence, they 
would have seen that the reason of all this is, that, at the 
periods of the lowest depression, the racers were at the 
other end of the course. The bills at New Orleans at the 
times stated were as follows, viz. 

1831, Nov. 4th - - 
1832, June 25th - - 7,031,968 07 
Nov. 2d - - 2,501,840 58 

In the fall and first part of the winter they start from 
Nashville and other Western offices to New Orleans, and 
in the spring and early part of the summer they start 
back again. As the amount sinks in Nashville, it rises in 
New Orleans; and as it sinks in New Orleans it rises in 
Nashville. 
September, October, and November, were at six months, 
so that they will he falling due in March, April, and May 
next, at which time the bill account at New Orleans will 
rise and that at Nashville sink. Bills on Nashville will be 
discounted. to pay the bills from Nashville, and again those 
bills will be paid by new bills on New Orleans. 

There is no reason to suppose that the bill business at 
the other Western branches is any better than at Nash- 
ville. That it is no better at Louisville, is shown by the 
letter of the cashier of that branch, written in November 
last, and already adverted tu in the body of this report. 
‘The whole amount of domestic bills under discount in the 
valley of the Mississippi in November last, as shown by 
the monthly statements at the close of that month, was 
10,112,106 dollars and 37 cents. Upon the supposition 
that it is all in the same condition as the bil] debt at Nash- 
ville, at least seven out of the ten millions is secured by 
paper called race horse bills, which is running from 
branch to branch, waiting for crops to be raised to meet 
them, and running the drawers with interest, exchange, 
commission for endorsement and acceptance, and other 
expenses. 

In our opinion no system of banking operations could 


$1,766,828 68 


Message from the President of the 


The bills on New Orleans discounted last 


z Notwithstanding the confidence of the directors of the | be invented, more desolating and fatal tothe trading and 
‘planting community of the West, than this extensio f 
bank credits and overtrading in domestic exchange. 


The facts now disclosed throw additional light. upon t 3 


other branch of the Western debt. To a great extent 
the same parties which are engaged in this extensive bu- 
siness of drawing and redrawing, are undoubtedly princi- 
pals and securities in the notes discounted. From the let- 
ters of the cashiers at Cincinnati, Louisville, and Nash- 
ville, it appears to be as difficult to collect this debt as 
that based upon bills. 


It is proper that we should add, in conclusion, that we 


cannot suppose the directors called before us, or the ex- 
change committee in their report, could have been fully 
apprised of the facts disclosed in this correspondence, 
which is herewith submitted. 


United States, transmit- 

ting a report from the Secretary of State, upon the subject 
of the diplomatic intercourse of the United States with 
‘oreign nations, February 7, 1833. 

To the House of Representatives: 

Į transmit, for the consideration of Congress, a report 
from the Secretary of State on the subject of our diplo- 
matic intercourse with foreign nations. ass 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Wasurneron, February 7, 1833. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 51, 1833. 
To the President of the United States: 

Sin: ‘The general superintendence of our foreign rela- 
tions, which, under your direction, is vested in the head 
of the State Department, would seem to require that he 
should, at proper periods, bring to your view the state 
of our diplomatic intercourse with other nations, and 
suggest the measures which occur to him for making its 
agency more effectual. : 

That agency employed (necessarily perhaps) by Euro- 
pean powers, in forming or defeating political combina- 
tions, and in a vigilant observation of each other’s plans 
and operations, with us, has different objects. Remote 
from these scenes of political jealousy and strife, strong 
in our own resources, and giving no umbrage by inter- 
meddling in the affairs of other nations; we want no al- 
liances for our defence, nor do we fear that any will be 
formed which it will be our interest to defeat; and thus 
have no motive for entering into the vortex of European 
diplomacy. Ours has a distinct character. Tts only ob- 
jects are, the preservation of peace; the extension, to 
other powers, of a mutually beneficial commerce; the 
promotion of a friendly interchange of good offices; and 
the establishment, by treaty, of principles which may 
render wars less frequent, and disarm them, when they 
must occur, of many unnecessary horrors, inconsistent 
with the mannersand feelings of the age in which we live. 

Confined, however, to these objects, this branch of the 

4xecutive functions of our Government would seem to 
be sufficiently important; but all who have observed. its 
operations must be convinced, that its utility is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated, and that it is even regarded with an 
unreasonable jealousy. Ministers ate considered as fa- 
vorites, selected to enjoy the pleasures of foreign travel 
at the expense of the people; their places as sinecures; 
and their residence abroad as a continued scene of luxu- 
rious enjoyment. 

Their exertions, their embarrassments, their laborious 
intercourse with the Governments to which they are sent, 
their anxious care to avoid any thing that might, on the 
one hand, give just cause of offence, or to neglect or 
abandon the rights of their country or its citizens on the 
other, are all unknown at home. Eyen the merit of 
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their correspondénce, from. which, at least, the’ re- [lations with any, and which of these countries, it is not 


ward of honor might be derived, is hid in the ar- 
chives’ of the department, and rarely sees the light, 
and, except in the. instances of a successful negotiation 
for claims,-a minister returns to his country, after years 
of the most laborious exertion of the highest talent, with 
an-injured, if not a broken fortune, his countrymen igno- 


the purpose of this report to show. It may not be im- 
proper, however, to bring to view the fact, that these 
countries in which we are thus unrepresented, in which 
our merchants must trust for protection to the inefficient 
representations of consuls, orto their own, where we 
have none, contain an aggregate population of seventy- 


rant of his exertions, and undervaluing them, perhaps, if|five millions five hundred and twenty-five thousand; most 
known. On the whole, there is scarcely an office, of of them industrious inhabitants of some of the finest 


which. the duties, properly performed, are more arduous, 
more responsible, and less fairly appreciated, than that 
of minister to a country with which we have important 
commercial relations. Yet there is some reason to believe 
that appointments to them are sometimes eagerly sought 
from the same false ideas of the nature of the employ- 
ment. To these mistaken ideas, more or less prevalent, 
may be traced many of the evils which have operated 
and still operate injuriously upon the interests and repu- 
tion ‘of the country. 

Xt is the main object of this report to point out these 
evils, and to suggest the means of correcting them, for the 
consideration of those who can alone apply the remedy. 

In doing this, the first inquiry will naturally be, whe- 
ther during our rapid increase in population, in extent 
of territory, and, above all, in commerce, a sufficient 
attention’ has been paid to the extension of our diploma- 
tic relations, which is called for not only by these circum- 
stances, but by the changes which are taking place in 
almost every quarter of the globe. Natural causes, ob- 
vious to the most superficial observer, and the habits 
which they have produced, formed by time into a na- 
tional character, have made us essentially a commercial 
and navigating people. But commerce and naviga- 
tion both require the protecting arm of the Govern- 
ment abroad as well as at home. That protection can 
only be effectually given by agents residing in the coun- 
try where navigation carries our commerce. Where we 
have treaties, vigilant officers must be ready to see they 
are faithfully executed. False constructions, injurious 
to our trade, may be made by the foreign power itself; 
subordinate agents may violate the spirit of our treaties 
by improper exactions, by injurious discriminations, by 
petty vexations, and all the variety of impositions to which 
an unprotected foreigner is liable; and thus cithcr drive 
our merchants from trade otherwise lucrative, or, if they 
carry it on under these disadvantages, lessen its profits. 
If these evils arise in commercial pursuits, under the 
guarantee of treaties, they must, evidently, be much 

rester where we have none. What is to be inferred 
rom this plain statement, too obviously true to be doubt- 
ed? The plain conclusion, that wherever we have a 
commerce worth preserving, we must have agents to pro- 
tect it. Whatare to be the attributes of these agents, 
will form another branch of. this inquiry. “At present we 
must examine where our diplomatic agencies are located, 
and whether their number is commensurate with objects 
which are required to be attained. 

To begin with Europe. We have in that quarter of 
the globe, four missions that are usually filled with minis- 
ters plenipotentiary and envoys extraordinary; these re- 
side at the courts of France, England, Russia, and Spain; 
and six others, in which we are represented by thargé 
daffaires, the lowest grade of diplomatic agents. These 
lastare accredited at the courts of Stockholm, Copenha- 
gen, the Hague, Brussels, Lisbon, and Constantinople. 
‘With Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, the other mem- 
bers of the Germanic Confederation, the Hansctowns, 
Switzerland, Sardinia, the Papal Dominions, Naples, and 
the rest of Italy, and Greece, we have now no diploma- 
tic relations whatever; and, with most of them, have 
never hadany. Yet, with many of these powers, we 
have important, and with all an increasing commerce. 
Whether it may be proper ta establish diplomatic rela- 


countries in the world. It is, however, believed, that by 
a judicious distribution of our foreign missions, two ad- 
ditional ministers plenipotentiary, and two or three minis- 
ters of a lower grade, would be sufficient for the repre- 
sentation of our interests in Europe. 

In Africa we have three consuls with small salaries and 
diplomatic powers. They reside in Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Tangiers, in the empire of Morocco. Should the Pacha 
of Egypt establish his independence, another would be 
useful at Alexandria. 

In America, we have one minister plenipotentiary in 
New Grenada, shortly to be replaced by a chargé d’af- 
fairs; and five ministers of this last rank in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, Peru, Chili, and Brazil; Buenos Ayres-be- 
ing now vacant. Should these States, which lately con- 
stituted the Republic of Colombia continue separted, a 
mission to Venezuela will be indispensable, as well for 
the superintendence of the actual commerce, as for the 
settlement of claims upon that part of the late Republie 
of Colombia, by our citizens, for illegal captures and 
other demands. 

The whole ordinaxy annual expense of our foreign re- 
lations for the last three years, has been two hundred 
thousand three hundred and ninety-three dollars, ten 
cents; and the foreign commerce which it has superin- 
tended abroad, in export and import, averages during 
the same period more than one hundred and seventy-two 
millions, independent of the freight and the capital re- 
presented by nine hundred seventy-three thousand and 
forty-three tons of shipping, which cannot be calculated 
at less than fifty-cight millions; making a total of more 
than two hundred and thirty millions; so that the cost of 
our forcign missions is less than one-cleventh of one per 
cent. on the amount of capital placed under its protec- 
tion—a much more moderate rate of compensation than 
is paid in any other branch of our Government. 

This, however, isthe least important view of the subject. 

A minister to a foreign power, whatever may be his 
grade, is the accredited agent of his country. If he is 
forced, from the inadequate compensation that is allowed 
him, to live in a manner that will not allow him to asso- 
ciate on an equal footing with others of the same grade, 
he is deprived of many of the advantages which social in- 
tercourse affords, to perform essential duties, and to gain 
important imformation, which can only be obtained by 
mixing in the first circles. It is not expected, nor should 
Lrecommend, that his allowance should be such as to en- 
able him to vie, in expense of living, with the ministers 
of monarchs, who allow extravagant salaries, and who, 
themselves, have large fortunes, which they expend in 
addition to their official allowance; but he ought to have 
the means of returning civilities which he receives; of 
giving to his countrymen a plain hospitable reception 
when they visit the place of his residence; and, above all, 
he ought to have an allowance that will enable him to 
meet the expenses absolutely necessary for the due per- 
formance of his official duties, without trenching on bis 
salary so much as to render it entirely incompetent to his 
necessary and decent support. A chargé d’affaires re- 
ceives four thousand five hundred dollars salary. He 
cannot go to court without a carriage, the yearly expense 
of which is, no where, less than one-fourth of his salary. 
To make the remainder meet the absolute expenseof his 
living, he must live ina hotel or boarding house. His 
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archives. must.go-with him; for he cannot out of his pit- 

nce afford to-bire an office. The consequence is that 

the important papers of his mission must be kept in a 

tavern; andare liable to all accidents which are inevita- 

ble. from the nature of such places of deposite, and from 

frequent. removals. No allowance is made te him for 

i olerk-hire; and, where his despatches ought to be full 

~ they are. improperly abridged; where they ought to: be in 

duplicate and triplicate, a single copy is sent, which fre 

quently. miscarries. When they should be in cypher 

they are written out, and are liable to the examination of 

those through whose hands they pass; and no record is 

kept of. important papers, copies of which ought to be 

kept; and all this because he has not the means of em- 

ploying a person of confidence to transcribe his papers. 

This evil, and it will always exist while our foreign mis- 

sions.are on their present establishment, has been pro- 

ductive of consequences more injurious to our forcign 

relations than could be supposed by any one unacquainted 

withthe facts Very soon after my coming into office, 1 

had occasion in my instructions to some of our foreign 

ministers, to refer to former despatches, or to papers 

which had formerly been sent; but, to my great surprise, 

I found that in some instances, no records had been kept; 

in others they were imperfect; and in none complete. 

So that a minister on his arrival can discover but very 

scanty knowledge of what his predecessor has done; and, 

in some instances, has been under the mortifying necessi- 

ty of applying to the foreign office of the country to 

which he is sent for information that ought to have been 

placed in the archives of his legislation. Frequent re- 

movals from one hotel or lodging house to another or 

other accidents, had occasioned the loss of books and do- 

cuments with which former ministers had been supplied, * 

So that the archives of most of our legations exhibit only 

ea beggarly account of empty boxcs;” and it has hap- 

pened, even in the short time during which I have filled 

the office, that negotiations of much importance have 

been delayed until by a protracted correspondence, it 

has been. discovered that documents indispensable to its 

progress, and which ought to have been with the lega- 

tion were wanting, and were to be supplied again from 

the department. To remedy his evil as far as lay in my 

power, in future, supplemental general instructions were 

sent to all our ministers, a copy of which is hereunto an- 
nexed, marked A. 

If these should be obeyed, as I trust they will, it can 
only be ata considerable expense for clerk hire, office 
rent, and stationery, to be deducted from salaries scarccly 

: adequate to a bare decent subsistence. 

The want of a fixed place for doing business, and of a 
clerk always to be found in it, to receive and answer ap- 
plications when the minister is unavoidably absent, is the 
more important, because of the nature of the affairs he 
has to transact. They are either with his countrymen, 
whose business will not admit of delay, or with the func- 
tionaries of the Government to which he is sent; the most 
subordinate of which would pay very little respect to a 
minister who had neither an office to receive them in, nor 
a clerk to answer their inquiries. At home, the head of 
every subordinate bureau attached to any of the depart- 
ments, has an office, and a messenger, and clerks, and 
fire, and stationery, and lights, and every convenience for 
carrying on the business. entrusted to him. ‘This is as it 
should be. But, to represent the dignity of the country, 
and, on a scanty salary, to transact its most important con- 
cerns abroad, we send a man whom we provide with none 
of these necessaries for the transaction of his business; 
we force him to do all the drudgery of the office with bis 
own hands, and cither to live in some obscure place, 
where his countrymen blush to find him fixed, when, af- 


.&-See supplement marked C, 


ter some difficulty, they have discovered: his :tayern.resi- 
dence; or, at the expense of his own fortune, to provide. 
what is necessary for the interest and dignity of the: 
vernment. i 
that, notwithstanding all these inconveniences, candidates: 
are always found eagerly seeking these appointments., 
But it must be remarked that these candidates are of two. 
kinds. First, men of wealth, who are willing to purchase 
the honor of the station at the expense of their private 
fortunes. 


The usual answer to these representations is, 


But, although these are not always the fittest, 
in other respects, for the place, they are sometimes se- 
lected, and their appointment is popular, because there 
seems to be no objection to a minister’s keeping up a de- 
cent appearance, provided he does it at his own expense. 
Secondly, there are others who seek these appointments, 
because they make false calculations on the consequences, 
They resolve to be very economical, to live within their 
income, and to be drawn into no extravagance. But, on 
arriving at their place of destination, they find that ex- 
penses which might, with prudence, have been avoided 
here, are inevitable abroad. Civilities are received which 
must be returned; strangers are introduced who must 
be entertained; their countrymen call upon them, and 
must be treated hospitably. In short, they find them- 
selves obliged to live as others do, or to forego all the ad- 
vantages which social intercourse would give them in the 
business of their mission. The consequence is, that-all 
our ministers return with impaired fortunes, however 
firm their resolutions have been to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense. It is possible there may be exceptions; but they 
ave certainly very rare. If, then, none of the ministers 
we have sent abroad, however prudent, have been able 
to live for the salaries that are allowed them, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that the salaries ought to be increased, 
or the ministers should be recalled. Uf the mission is use- 
ful it ought to be supported at the public, not at private 
expense; and the representatives of a great nation ought 
not to be obliged to employ, in devising parsimonious €x- 
pedients for their support, that time and those talents 
which ought to be occupied in the service of their coun- 
try. 

“The salary of a minister plenipotentiary, in the early 
part of our revolution, was two thousand five hundred 
pounds sterling, equal to eleven thousand one hundred 
dollars, besides which, they had, in some instances, an al- 
lowance for house rent. The embarrassed state of our 
finances ata subsequent period, induced Congress to re- 
duce the salaries of our diplomatic agents to the present 
parsimonious scale. How adequate this is to the purpose 
designed, may be judged by the representations in the 
annexed paper, marked B, taken from the despatches of 
our most distinguished ministers; no one of whom can be 
supposed capable of misrepresenting facts, even where 
their interest was concerned. But, if any doubts should 
be entertained on the subject, they will be removed by 
conversing with any one of our ministers who. have re- 
turned, and have now no motive for exaggerating the dif- 
ficulties they experienced from a scanty income while 
they were abroad. Some of these facts, and some of the 
evils they produce, have been frequently brought to the 
notice of Congress, but as they have hitherto prodaced no 
alteration in the system, it is respectful to suppose that 
there is some good reason to prevnnt the obvious remedy, 
by a small increase of salary. But the serious evil arising 
from the want of a fixed place to keep the records of our 
legations abroad, and the disgraceful state of imperfec- 
tion in which they are kept, from the want of an allow- 
ance for clerk hire, have never, it is believed, been offi- 
cially stated to the Legislature. 

The inconvenience is every day felt. The minister 
abroad is ignorant of what his predecessors have done. 
A prodigious expense for extra clerk hire is called for at 
the department, for the copying of such of the documents 
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troduced to. avoid a great evil which that direction has 
hitherto only. partially removed. Neither the instruc- 
tions given to.a diplomatic agent by his Government, nor 
the official letters he receives, nor the records of his an- 
swers, and of other transactions relating to his office, are 
his private property; they are to be kept subject to the 
order of the department to which his. office is attached. 
The public interest, and the convenience of official inter- 
course with our agents in a foreign country, require that 
every minister who succeeds to a mission should know ac- 
curately the directions that have been given by the Go- 
vernment to his predecessors, and what they have done; 
what communications they have received from other 
sources, and what answers they have given. It was, 
therefore, made a standing direction to all our diplomatic 
agents, to preserve the archives of their mission with the 
utmost care, that they might be delivered to their succes- 
sors, either immediately, or by means of such persons as 
might be ordered to receive them until the successor 
should arrive. It has been observed, with regret, at the 
department, that these directions have been, in many in- 
stances, but imperfectly executed, and in others totally 
disregarded. ; 

It is, therefore, that, by the President’s direction, I call 
your attention to the subject by this communication, 
which, being addressed without any exception to each of 
our ministers abroad, is not to be considered as implying 
a charge against any one in particular, but is intended to 
secure a more strict comphance with the instructions of 
the department, and to render them more explicit, and 
the compliance with them, in the several missions, more 
uniform. ; ; 

1. On the arrival of any minister at the place of his 
destination, at his first leisure he is to examine the ar- 
chives of the legation; if an inventory has been left by his 
predecessor, he is to verify it with the person from whom 
he received it, by comparing the archives with the inven- 
tory, and to acknowledge, by his signature, the receipt of 
the several articles contained in the inventory, or of such 
as are found, noting those which are wanting, and adding 
those found in the archives which are not contained in the 
inventory. 

If no inventory has been left, he must proceed to make 
one, and verify it in the manner above described. 

This inventory, in both cases, to be fairly written and 
copicd; one copy to be sent to the department, and the 
other kept in the archives of the legation. 

If a preceding inventory has been sent to the depart- 
ment, the continuation of it only need be sent; but, in all 
cases where no such inventory has been sent, it must be 
done without delay, in order to enable us to supply defi- 
ciences, as far as it can be done, from the materials to be 
found here, it being the intention -of the President that 
the archives of each legation shall be made complete, and 
that henceforth they shall be kept so, on the responsibili- 
ty of the minister or agent in whose charge they may, for 
the time being, be placed. 

2. Every instruction or letter from the department; 
every written communication addressed to the minister 
from any other source, is to be carefully filed, endorsed 
with a short note of the contents, and an index formed of 
the contents of each bundle, package, or box, in which 
they are contained. 

3. Proper books are to be procured in which every 
official paper of the legation, without exception, is to be 
fairly copied and indexed. ‘This is to include, as well 
protocols of conferences, notes of official conversrtions, 
and every memorandum necessary to the full understand- 
ing of the history of his mission, as copies of his corres- 
pondence. 

4. Great care is to be taken to furnish the department 
with copies of all official notes or letters received, as well 
as of the answers given; to note all conversations with 


as are found there, to send to the minister when the oc- 
casion calls for them. He is obliged to grope his way 
through the mutilated documents he finds in the archives 
of his-legation, before he finds what is wanting, and he is 
then forced to send to the department to know whether 
they are found, there; and, after all this delay, he, per- 
haps, finds himself so straitened in his circumstances, as 
to-ask a recall before he can make himself master of the 
several subjects committed to his charge. Another min- 
ister succeeds; another outfit must be given, and, in the 
end, false economy in this, as well as in other cases, de- 
feats its own end. | 

¿Taking it, however, from past decisions, that no in- 
crease of salary will be given, I respectfully suggest, as a 
remedy for the evils I have stated, that every diplomatic 
agent be obliged, by law, to keep regular books for the 
recording ofall the business appertaining to his mission, 
in such form as-has been directed by the Department of 
State, and that, for this purpose, a reasonable allowance 
be made in the settlement of his account, for house rent, 
stationery, and clerk hire; and that provision be also 
made, by law, to defray the expense of copying all docu- 
ments and correspondence in the Department of State 
which are necessary for completing the archives of the 
several legations abroad. Without these provisions, our 
foreign relations can never be carried on with any regu- 
larity; with them, your ministers may live, with strict 
economy, without material injury to their fortunes; they 
will be enabled to comply with the instructions given 
them for the preservation and regular record of their pa- 
pers; their correspondence with the department will be 
regularly kept up; and a minister succeeding another 
within-a short time, may have a complete knowledge of 
all that has been done by his predecessor, and what re- 
mains to be done by him. Instructions from the depart- 
ment will be less voluminous, because they will contain 
references, only, to documents, instead of being burdened 
with copies, sometimes of great bulk; and, in short, some 
of the first duties of the office, which are now omitted, 
will be performed, because there will be no excuse for 
neglecting them. 

If these allowances should be directed to be madc, it 
will require an additional annual expenditure in the fund 
for missions abroad, for our present establishment, of 
about thirty-six thousand dollars; and, in addition to the 
advantages which will be purchased at this comparatively 
trifling expense, there will be one of no small advantage 
in a national point of view. Young men of education will 
gladly attach themselves to the several missions, in the 
character of private secretarics, for the moderate allow- 
ance which the minister, by this arrangement, will be en- 
abled to gives they will acquire habits, knowledge, and 
talents, which will fit them to serve their country in the 
higher ranks of diplomacy, according to their merits. 

It is probable, sir, that some of the opinions expressed 
in this report may not merit your sanction. They are the 
result of my best reflection on some of the most impor- 
tant functions of the department you have committed to 
my care; and I should deem myself wanting in duty if I 
did not bring them to your notice, and request that they 
might be submitted to Congress, whose wisdom will de- 
termine the consideration, if any, to which they are en- 
titled. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

_ EDW. LIVINGSTON. 


A.—Circular supplemental to the personal instructions to 
the ministers, &c.of the United States abroad. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 24th February, 1832. 
_ Sre: The direction contained in your personal instruc- 
tions which relates to the archives of your mission, was in- 
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“igen inoffice, having any material bearing on the relations Mr. John Quincy Adams to the Secretary of States. 
‘the country:-to which you are sent, with the United} — t Loxnon, 31st July, 18% 
; States, and ‘which you think it important that your Go-f ` «e Tt ig needless to say to you, or to any petson having: 
_ yetnment should be informed of; to make these notes as!heen in the same capacity here, that the annual salary of 
oon after the conversations occur as possible, and to send fan American minister is insufficient to support aman.with: 
copies in your next despatches. Whenever such notes, |, family—tI say not in the style of high official rank, but: 
or any other communication you make, would have an in-|in the decency becoming a private gentleman.” 
jurions effect, if intercepted, either on the interest of the 
“country or ‘individual feelings, it is recommended to you From the same... 30th September, 1816. 
to use the cypher with which you are furnished. ** An experience of the expense of living here, for up- 
5.: Your attention is particularly called to that part of] wards of four months, even under all the privation to 
your personal instructions which requires you to furnish | which I have submitted, has confirmed me in the desire 
statistical information for the purpose of intimating that, |to be recalled as early in the spring as the President may 
at this period, tables of export and import, and tonnage, find jt convenient to replace me, if, upon the construc- 


both foreign and domestic; the rates of duties, and every |tion of the law, the Legislature should refuse an appro- 
other information relating to the commerce and navigation priation for the outfit.” 
of the country to which you are accredited, will be parti- 


cularly acceptable to the department, together with any General remarks by Mr. McLane, late Minister to Great 
interesting publications on those subjects. Britain, and now Secretary “of the Treasury. 

a Tam, with great respect, ; “The salaries of the public ministers abroad must be 

Your obedient POW NGETON acknowledged to be utterly inadequate, either for the 

d * {dignity of the office, or the necessary comfort of their 

B families. At some foreign courts, and those whose rela- 

; fx l tions towards the United States are the most important, 

Statement in relation to the inadequacy of the salaries of \the expenses incident to the station are found so burden- 


our ministers abroad. some, as only to be met by the private resources of the 
ENGLAND minister. The tendency of this is to throw those high 
d trusts altogether into the hands of the rich, which is cer- 
Mr. Adams to Mr. Jay. tainly not according to the genius of our system. Such 


$ KE a provision for public ministers as would obviate these 

$ Lonnon, December 15th, 1785. pak and enable the minister to perform the common du- 

“In this state of things I must be cautious. I am not| ties of hospitality to his countrymen, and promote social 
able to pay the scribes like an exchequer; nor to pro-lintercourse between the citizens of both nations, would 
mise them pay or promotion like an opposition. And, | not only elevate the character of his country, but essen- 
indeed, paragraphs in our favor seem only to provoke tially improve its public relations.” (Report of the Se- 


ten inventions against us. Something might be done in cretary of the Treasury of 7th December, 1831.) 
time, however, by mixing in conversation, and explaining 


or contradicting the grossest and worst abuses. But this FRANCE. 
can be done, in these countries, only by the civilities of the 
table, and by a liberal hospitality, in which we are much 
straitened. House rent, furniture, carriage, and a certain 
number of servants, with the daily expenses of living, which 
cannot be avoided, without becoming the scorn of the 
world, and without being insulted by every footman and 
porter, consume all, and more than all, our allowance. 
“1 feel for the circumstances of my country as much 
as any man in it, but I am sure those circumstances will 
not be mended by extreme parsimony in the support of 
her servants and negotiators in Europe. When your 
ministers are seen to take rank of nobles and bishops at 
St. James’, who spend many thousands a year, and are 
observed to live at home and appear abroad, with what 
is called ‘la plus infame economie,” which is the expres- 
sion every day in vogue, you will find that neither you 
nor they will be considercd as of any consequence. 
Your ministers abroad must keep a table for the enter- 
tainment of strangers who are presented at court, and 
consequently to them, to return the civilities that are 
shown them by foreign ministers, and by people of high CHILI 
rank in the country. They ought to keep a table, at i, í 
times, for’ the entertainment of men of letters and emi-| John Hamm, chargé d’affaires, says that he cannot dis- 
hene¢ in arts and sciences, by which they might remove | charge, properly, the duties of his office, without the al- 
the prejudices of the world against their country and |lowance of an interpreter or secretary. (Despatch of 
themselves, and attract some attention and good will to|20th June, 1831.) 
both. How far any of these things are in our power to 
do, I cheerfully submit to the consideration of Congress; BUENOS AYRES. 
being determined to do every thing in my power, with F. Baylies, chargé d’affaires, has employed a transla- 
the means I have, and to be happy, myself, whether I tor, and requests the allowance of his salary. (Despatch 


Benjamin Franklin, in a letter to Mr. Barclay, com- 
plains that it is attempted to deduct 500 pounds from 
2,500, which he received annually, the whole of which 
was absolutely necessary to support the style of livin 
which he had to adopt. (Letter dated 19th June, 1785. 
Dip. Correspondence, vol. 4, p. 218) 


James Monroe, in a letter dated 17th December, 1810, 
to the Auditor, says, 

‘*The reason in favor of an increase of the salaries of 
our ministers abroad, are as strong as for an increase of 
that of those at home, if not much stronger; and there is 
onc reason of great force, which is peculiarly applicable 
to the former. The spirit of our Government, and the 
manners of our pcople, not only authorise, but inculcate 
economy at home in the expenditure of our public func- 
tionaries; but that indulgence cannot be enjoyed by those 
abroad, however consonant it may be to their habits‘and 
inclinations, or necessary to their circumstances.” 


make a little figure or a great one. of 30th June, 1832.) In the same letter he observes, «I 
** With great esteem, &c. hope your discretionary power is sufficient to remunerate 
i “JOHN ADAMS. [this expense, for I already foresee that my annual allow- 
‘Bis Excellency Jous Jax, ance will be insufficient here, even for the very moderate 

` Secretary of State.” establishment on which I have placed myself.” 


Vou. IX.—M 
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BELGIUM. 


Hugh Legaré, chargé d’affaires, asks the allowances of 
clerk hiré and house rent for an office; and says, ‘‘I 
would. take the:liberty of remarking here, that. without 
‘an allowance of the kind, the situation of a chargé d’af- 

“aires, by no means, as I know from experience, desirable 
in itself, becomes, in the last degree, irksome and dis- 
agreeable. - I think the Executive ought to press it upon 
the consideration:of Congress, that it is far from being an 
advantage, inany point of view, to the American people, 
to send. its’ representatives abroad with inadequate com- 
pensation, as-it is to expose them to perpetual mortifica- 
tion, and to make. their whole life a painful struggle to 
reconcile inevitable expenses with necessary, however 
sordid, parsimony.” (Despatch No. 3, dated 17th Octo- 
ber, 1832.) 


: FRANCE. 
Thomas Jefferson to Colonel Monroe, dated 
Panis, 17th June, 1785. 

“I thank you for your attention to my outfit; for the 
articles of household furniture, clothes, and carriage. 
I have already paid twenty-cight thousand livres, and 
have still more to pay. For the greatest part of this, I 
have been obliged to anticipate my salary; from which, 
however, I shall never be able to repay ıt. I find that, by 
a rigid economy, bordering, however, on meanness, I can 
save, perhaps, five hundred livres a month, at least in the 


summer. The residue goes for expenses, so much ofi 


course and of necessity, that I cannot avoid them, with- 
out abandoning all respect for my public character. Yet 
I will ptay-you to touch this string, which I know to be 
a tender one with Congress, with the utmost delicacy. 
I had rather be ruined in my fortune than in their esteem. 
If they allow me half a year’s salary as an outfit, E can get 
through my debts in time. If they raise the salary to 


what it was, (2,500 pounds, ) or even pay our house rent 
(Diplomatic 


and taxes, I can live with more decency.” 
Correspondence. ) 


SPAIN. 
Mr. Everett, minister, claims office rent. 


ENGLAND. 


In a letter from Mr. Adams to Mr. Jay, he says, in re- 
lation to his appointment as minister to England, ‘there 
is a certain appearance, in proportion to rank, which all 
the courts of Europe make a serious point of exacting 
from every body who is presented to them. 

«sÏ need not say to you, sir, because you know it per- 
fectly, that American ministers have never yet been able 
to make this appearance at court; they are now less able 
to do it than eyer- I lament this necessity of consuming 
the labor of’ my fellow citizens, upon such objects, as 
much as any man living; but I am sure that the debasing 
your ministers, so much below their rank, will, one day, 
have consequences of much more importance to the hus- 
btndman, artisan, and.even laborer.” 


“RUSSIA. 


H. Middleton, in a letter to the Secretary of State, 
dated 18th July, 1826, says, that ‘his pecuniary circum- 
stances will not admit his continuing much longer at a 
court where so much representation is necessary.” In 
the same letter, he alludes to the necessity of his appear- 
ance at Moscow, at the coronation of the Emperor and 
Empress, upon which occasion he asks to be authorized 
to charge the expenses, &c. 

Tu-despatch No. 85, dated 11th May, 1829, he says, in 
relation toa particular ceremony at court: An invitation 
of this sort being equivalent to an order, under pain of 


displeasure, I feel well satisfied to have been exempted 


froma duty for which the pecuniary means at my dis- 
posal are totally inadequate.” ; 


Cc. 


Statement of the deficiency in the records, papers, and books 
of. our ministers abroad. l 
ENGLAND. 
[Sent by Aaron Vail, chargé d’affaires. ] 

The earliest book of records of the correspondence 
from this legation seems to be that commencing on Ist 
August, 1826, under Mr. Gallatin. They are continued 
up to the present time. From this it would appear that 
the proceedings of the different missions to England, from 
the first mission to the Ist of August, 1826, are not re- 
corded in the legation. 

The instructions from the Department of State to the 
legation, on file there, commence with those addressed 
to Mr. Barbour. Instructions numbered 1, 3, 5, from 9 
to 31 inclusive, to Mr. McLane, are not in the legation. 

The despatches from the Department of State prior to 
Mr. Barbour’s mission, [1828,} do not appear to be on file. 


FRANCE. 
[Sent by Mr. Rives, late minister.] 

The record of despatches from the legation commences 
in March, 1810; all previous to this date are missing. 

In relation to the despatches received by the legation 
from the Department of State, Mr. Rives says: “t No 
regular record (excepting a portion of those received by 
Mr. Crawford) or a file of despatches from the Depart- 
ment of State, has been kept by any of my predecessors; 
and if it is desirable to complete the archives of this lega- 
tion, in this respect, an entire series of despatches from 
the Department of State should be furnished from the 
first mission to France down to the 20th July, 1829.” 
(Mr. Rives’s despatch, No. 130.) 


RUSSIA. 

[Sent by Mr. J. Randolph Clay and Mr. Buchanan.] 

None of the records or despatches, previous to Mr. 
Middleton’s mission (1823,) seem to be on file. With 
respect to the objects in the legation, Mr. Clay says: 

«< No record, no account, or voucher of any kind, in 
short, the seal made under Mr. Middleton’s orders, and 
the sorry trunk containing it, constitute the whole pro- 
perty of the United States, in what is dignified by the 
title of chancery of the American legation at St. Peters- 
burgh. 


DENMARK. 


Mr. Wheaton says in his despatch of the 8th. Decem- 
ber, 1832: 

«1 havc the honor to acknowledge receipt of despatch 
No. 16, under date of the 20th September last, from the 
acting Secretary of State. In reply, I beg leave to state 
that no archives of this legation existed previous to my 
arrival here, in the year 1827; nor was there then a single 
paper, book, or document belonging to the Government, 
except those I brought with me. The proper archives 
of the legation have been carefully preserved in two 
books, one of which contains all the official communica- 
tions from the department to the mission, and the other 
its correspondence, both with the department and with 
this Government, so arranged as to be more conveniently 
referred to, and read, than if filed in bundles or dossiers, 
in the usual manner. 

“ Inelosed is a detailed list or inventory of the archives 
now belonging to this mission.” 
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rations; then, for two years, the full paycof'a sx 
ter that, to be promoted to be corporals; and, when 
teen years of age, to be formed into companiés; the most 
expert soldiers, and the best in regard to conduct, to 
made sergeants. Then send all, except two companies, 
to. relieve such coitipanies as are in other garrisons, so as: 
to relieve a whole garrison at-a time, that there may. be 
none of the old soldiers at any of the posts occupied by 
the schooled soldiers. Fill up the school at Fort Monroe,’ 
until the whole of the artillery may be composed of the 
lads educated at that place, unless other schools should be 
established for the same purpose. In order to give en- 
couragement to those who have attained the rank of cor- 
poral, they should, after serving three years as corporals, 
be promoted to the rank of sergeants, so that, eventually, 
the whole army would be composed of non-commissioned 
officers, who should perform the duties of privates and 
non-commissioned officers in rotation, except two in each 
company, who should be selected from the most deserv- 
ing, to be sergeant major and quartermaster sergeant of 
the company, to whom, as a suitable encouragement, a 
higher pay should be allowed. I would, in like manner, 
provide for musicians, to be instructed according to the 
same rule, who should have the advantages of education, 
promotion, and increased pay. ` If the plan here. propos- 
ed should be adopted, three points. might’ be mentioned 
as suitable places for the schools, to wit: Fort. Adams, in 
the harbor of Newport, Rhode Island; Fort Montoe, in 
the Chesapeake; and Jefferson Barracks, in Missouri. As 
a further encouragement to the troops so educated, I 
would recommend that the President be authorized to 
appoint to each military post, a post adjutant and post 
commissary, to be selected from the non-commissioned 
officers who may have served out theirterm. These post 
officers to have the rank, pay, and emoluments of second 
lieutenants, or of the lowest grade of commissioned offi- 
cers that then might exist; and, thereafter, that all com- 
missaries of posts be appointed from the non-commission- 
ed officers who have performed their duty faithfully; and 
that, besides, to each battalion, there should be appoint- 
ed a subadjutant, to be also a promotion for the non-com- 
missioned officers; and that, after having attained these 
places, they shall respectively be considered as candidates 
for appointments of higher degree in the military esta- 
blishment, should they continue to merit further advance- 
ment, No bounty should be offered for enlistments. The 
boys should be received, after a careful inspection as to 
health, size, and probable fitness for the duties to be en- 
countered. The punishments should be small deductions 
from their pay, and confinement to quarters, &c., to be 
established by afixed rule. Good conduct to authorize a 
restitution of the pay deducted, in proportion to amend- 
ment. No flogging, or other severe punishments should 
be allowed. The officers who have been educated at the 
military academy should be the instructors of the school, 
who should receive a small additional compensation In 
consideration of their services. f 
The advantages expected to result from the establish- 
ment of these schools, are, Ist. To render the rank and 
file of the army more respectable. 2d. To insure good 
officers and non-commissioned offers for a large army, 
whenever it may be necessary to augment the military 
establishment. “$d. To disseminate practical military 
knowledge more generally throughout the republic; and, 
situated should be made the school; and, after the expe-|finally, to banish vice, and prevent desertion in the army. 
riment is fairly tested, if successful, that other schools|The soldier, should he think proper to retire from the 
should be established at other suitable places. For in-jservice at the end of his first enlistment, will retire to his 
stance, let us begin the experiment at Fort Monroe, in [friends with a good education, with a knowledge of some 
the Chesapeake, where there are all the accommodations [useful trade, and will, in fact, bea valuable citizen where 
necessary for the purpose. Let there be enlisted five|ver he may establish himself. Besides the advantages 
hundred boys, of the age above mentioned, and for the|which would result to the regular forces, men thus edu- 
term specified; these boys to receive, for the first three jcated for military purposes would, on retiring to their 
years, three dollars a month, with suitable clothing and !homes, be found to be a great acquisition to the militia of 
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Housse of REPRESENTATIVES, December 17, 1832. 


Heap QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, February, 1832. 


* Sır: Agreeably to the request contained in your letter 
of the 24th of January, I have the honor of stating here 
below, my opinion of the expediency and practicability 
of carrying into effect the resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives, of the 3d of January, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, on motion of Mr. Ward. 

Ist. Of enlisting into the army, minors, from the ages 
of sixteen to seventeen, by and with the consent of their 
parents or guardians, to serve for the period of four years. 

62d. OF establishing schools at such military posts, 
garrisoned exclusively by the troops so enlisted, for the 
purpose of teaching such branches of education as will fit 
and prepare the soldiers for situations of usefulness in life, 
and of reducing their monthly pay in the ratio of two dol- 

lars for every five dollars now paid. 
- 4.4683d.. Of retaining the whiskey portion of the ration, 
to be paid either in money, military equipments, or in 
some suitable badge of honor. 

“Ath. Of exempting all such non-commissioned officers 
and privates, who shall have served for the period of four 
years, from militia duty, except in cases of war, inva- 
sion, or other public emergency; and that the committee 
inquire how far such enlistments and provisions may tend 
to destroy or lessen the evil of frequent desertion.” 

With regard to the several propositions contained in the 
resolution, I have to remark, that I am of the opinion that 
lads of the proposed age, who might be enlisted into the 
service with the consent of their parents, in time of peace, 
would, generally, in all probability, be of a character not 
suited for the public service; that none but idle, profli- 
gate, and incorrigible lads, who could not be controlled 
by their parents-or guardians, would be permitted to be 
enlisted; and should such be enlisted, there would be no 
probability of improving them, as they would come with 
confirmed habits of idleness; and our discipline is too mild 
to expect a reformation of them through its means. I 
would prefer that the ages of the boys shauld be much 
younger, and would propose not less than twelve, nor 
more than thirteen years, and the term of enlistment to 
be twelve years, or until they should, respectively, have 
attained the age of twenty-five years, At such a tender 
age, the boys might be instructed in the art of reading 
and writing the English language correctly; and, as they 
advanced, they should be taught the principles of mathe- 
matics, as far as to enable them to apply them to all 
common calculations, and to practical geometry, for civil 
and military purposes. X would also propose that they 
should be instructed in all the various handicrafts, which 
might be useful to the service in their capacity as soldiers, 
and which might enable them, after leaving the service, 
to provide for themselves a decent support. Ina word, 
I would cause them to be instructed after the manner 
of the cadets at West Point, only beginning at the very 
rudiments of instruction in every thing to be taught. 
They should be neatly and well dressed as soldiers, drilled 
every day in military exercises, and made to perform all 
the duties of soldiers and non-commissioned officers. For 
which purpose, 1 would propose that one of the forts best 
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their respective States, and therefore ought not to be ex- 
empted from duty-in the militia as proposed. í 
..The.great difficulty in.our.country has been the obtai 
ing of persons of. the requisite character and-intélligence 
tobe. non-commissioned. officers; 
class. of officers, well instructed, is indispensable to the 
efficiency of the service. 
ed with- the soldiers, that. on them, in a great measure, 
depend the moral .character, health, comfort, discipline, 
and general efficiency of the rank and file. 


commissioned officers, 
- and practised in them, 
the. faithful execution 


wanted in-our service, that is, 
lated. staff officers; such, for-instance, 


post adjutant, military storekeeper, 
of powder and ammunition, 


as post commissary, 


tribution and use. 
knowledge of such things, 
to oceupy such places; and the places would be so many 
rewards for, and inducements to, good conduct. Some 
scheme of this nature has been wanted, to give respect- 
ability to the rank and file of the regular army, to induce 

‘ood men to enter it; and, finally, to secure to the public 
aithful and efficient officers, for keeping in a state of pre- 
servation the military supplies, vast quantities of which 
are constantly accumulating. When it shall be generally 
known that ‘such advantages are offered to the faithful 
soldier, there will be no difficulty in filling our ranks, and 
Thaye no doubt that applications for admission into the 
schools of the army will be as pressingly made as they are 
now for filling the list of cadets at West Point. 


the attention of many worthy, good people. 
To present the whole subject in a more condensed and 
specific form, I beg leave to offer, herewith, the draught 


of a bill, which will exhibit more clearly the scheme in 
view. 


Ihave the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
ALEX. MACOMB, Major General 


Commanding the Army. 
To the Hon. Wm. Dnaxrow, 


Chairman Mil. Com. H. R.. 


eee 


A Bill to improve the condition of the rank: and file of the 
army. 


1. Be tt enacted, €e., That, whenever the President of 


the United States shall deem it expedient, it shall be law- 
ful for him to cause to be enlisted into the army of the 
United States such number of boys as he may judge pro- 
per, whose age, when enlisted, shall not be less than 
twelve years, nor morc than thirteen years, to serve until 


they respectively shall have attained ‘the age of twenty- 
provided the said boys 
shall be enlisted with their own free will, and with the 


five, unless sooner discharged; 


written consent of their respective parents or guardians, 
ifany such they bave; and, if they have none, with the 
approbation of the proper authorities of the town, place, 
or city, in which such boys may respectively reside. 

2. Beit further enacted, That the said boys, when so 
enlisted, shall be assembled at such military post or posts 
as the. President may direct, where shall be established 
schools for their instruction in reading and writing the Eng- 
lish langiiage; in arithmetic, mathematics, and other pro- 
per branches of study; also, in the military arts and exer- 


Ja time of war, that 


They. are so'intimately connect- 


J There are so 
many small, yet essential duties to be performed by non- 
that unless they are well instructed 
no system can be pursued; and on 

of what is intrusted to them, the 
good of the service, in a great measure, rests. There will 
also be. created, by this plan, a description of officers long 

ranted an persons of the requisite ha- 
bits, intelligence, honesty, and carefulness-—a kind of iso- 


keeper of magazines 
f keeper of arsenals in which 
arms are deposited for safe-keeping, or for immediate dis- 
These men, from their habits and their 
would be the most fit persons 


í The ad- 
vantages, though not in every respect equal, will, never- 
theless, be considered of sufficient importance to claim 


cises, and in such handicraft trades as may be judged 
useful and proper. 


| 3. Be it further enacted, That the said boys shall be en- 


titled to receive such clothing and subsistence as may be 
necessary for them, provided they shall not exceed the 
cost of the clothing and- subsistence now allowed to sol- 
diers in the army; and that their pay, respectively, shall 
be as follows: for the first three years after their enlist- 
ment, three dollars. per month; for the next two years, 
five dollars a month; they shall then, respectively, be pro- 
moted to the rank of corporals, provided their conduct be 
such as to justify it, and be entitled to the pay attached 
to that grade, They shall then be formed into compa- 
nies, with a due proportion of sergeants. The sergeants 
to be appointed from the most meritorious, as a reward 
for superiority in good conduct. The said corporals, af- 
ter serving three years, shall severally be further promot- 
ed to the rank of sergeants, provided, as before, their 
conduct shall justify such promotion, with the pay and 
emoluments attached to said grade; but they shall, never- 
theless, perform the duties of private, corporal, and ser- 
geant, in rotation, according to such rule as shall be esta- 
blished by the President of the United States. 

4. Beit further enacted, That the said companies shall 
be organized in the same manner as the companies now 
authorised in the several regiments of artillery and in- 
fantry, and be officered in like manner, and are to replace 
such companies, in said regiments, as shall be broken up. 
To each company there shall be attached one sergeant 
major, to be charged with the details of the company, 
under the direction of the captain or commanding officer; 
one quartermaster sergeant, to be, in like manner, under 
the direction of the commanding officer of the company, 
charged with the clothing, provisions, and other pro- 
perty belonging to the company, whose pay and sub- 
sistence, respectively, shall be equal to that of a cadet, 
with the addition of suitable clothing, to be furnished by 
the public. . 

5. Beit further enacted, That such of the non-commis- 
sioned officers as shall be employed in other duties than 
those in the line, as, for instance, in any of the trades 
they may have been taught, as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
wheelwrights, harnessmakers, whitesmiths, or other handi- 
craft, except military works, in the laboratory, police, or 
other necessary duties connected with the camp or gar- 
rison, shall receive an extra allowance of twenty cents 
per day; but ardent spirits are, on no account, to be al- 
lowed or issued to them as rations, or gratuitously, for 
services, 

6. De it further enacted, That after the completion of 
a full term of enlistment, by any non-commissioned officer, 
who has enlisted according to this act, in a manner to en- 
title him to an honorable discharge, the President may 
authorize the appointment of such non-commissioned offi- 
cer so discharged, on the recommendation of the colonel 
or commanding officer of the regiment-to which such non- 
commissioned officer belonged, or under whom he may 
have served at the time of his discharge, to any of the fol- 
lowing offices, to wit: To be a subadjutant to a battalion 
or post, with the pay, rank, and emolument of a cadet, 
with suitable clothing, provided there be not more than 
one to each battalion or post; said subadjutant to perform 
the duties heretofore performed by sergeant majors of re- 
giments, to be in lieu of said sergeant majors. Post adju- 
tant, post commissary, each with the rank, pay, and emo- 
luments of second lieutenant, provided there be not more 
than one of each appointment to cach military post; or to 
be keeper of military stores, and keeper of magazines 
and arsenals, under the direction of the ordnance depart- 
ment, with the pay, rank, and emoluments of the lowest 
grade of commissioned officers in the line of the army. 
Besides these said appointments, the said non-commission- 
ed officers who haye faithfully served their term cut, shall 
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be. otherwise eligible to promotion in the line of the army, partial jury, in the State and district where ‘the 
according to their respective merits. committed; and the punishment should be pronot 
T. Bett further enacted, That the President be, and he| hy the court, subject, as in other convictions, to the: 
is- hereby, authorized to cause to be detailed from the] doning power in the discretion of the Executive.” In 
commissioned officers of the army, such number of them] the punishment of debtors all these sacred pririciples are 
ag may be. necessary to instruct the said boys, who shall| subverted. _ The citizen is deprived of his liberty without 
be entitled, respectively, to receive an additional compen-| the accusation of a crime, without a criminal prosecution, 
tation of: ten dollars a month while actually so employed; | and without a jury to decide upon his guilt, and his punish- 
and, also, may cause to be detailed from the army such ment is submitted to the sole discretion of an individual 
mechanics, or may direct to be engaged such number of} creditor. = ae 
mechanics, of respectable character, and of different In all the catalogue of human crimes, there is none 
trades, as may be requisite and capable of teaching thej which more imperiously requires definition than that of 
mechanic arts, and works proper to be taught to the said| fraud. To punish a crime which is not well defined by 
boys, in conformity with the second section of this act. | law, is always more injurious to society, because of the 
The said mechanics to receive the monthly pay of twenty-| abuse of power to which it subjects the accused, than to 
five dollars, and the rations and clothing of a soldier. suffer it with impunity. Why does not the law define 
8. Be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful to cause | and punish ingratitude—a crime which is marked with 
a suitable number of said boys, who may show the natu-|universal execration? Because of the difficulty of giving 
ral disposition for the attainment of knowledge in music, |to it such a precise definition as would separate the inno- 
to he instructed on the several instruments used in the|cent from the guilty. By omitting to punish this vice we 
army, besides the instruction directed to be given to the|avoid a greater evil; so, in abolishing imprisonment for 
other boys; the said boys selected for musiciansto have | debt, absolutely, and without condition or reservation, we 
all the advantages as to promotion and appointment, al-|shall avoid an evil infinitely greater than can be obviated 
lowed to the others, as they respectively advance in years, | by any restriction. Our constitution denounces privileged 
and maintain a good standing as to talents and conduct;|orders. The warning voice of history, bearing, ‘like 
and to receive the same pay, and other allowances, ac-|peals of thunder, the cries of the oppressed from ancient 
cording to rank. and modern nations where these orders have existed, and 
9. Bett further enacted, That if, after the completion | still exist, demanded this security for the citizens of our 
of the term for which any of the non-commissioned offi-| own country. But to give to the creditor, in any case 
cers herein mentioned may have enlisted, there shall be| whatever, power over the body of his debtor, is a viola- 
no vacant place in the military establishment to which they | tion of this principle. It subjects the liberty of the great 
respectively could be promoted, that they, the said non-|mass of our most useful, because most enterprising and 
commissioned officers, may be re-enlisted for any term not] industrious, citizens, to the caprice, the vengeance, or 
leas than one year, and be borne on the rolls of their re-| forbearance of the wealthy and the more fortunate. Why 
` spective regiments, with the same rank and station held} do we reprobate the aét which crowded so many human 
by them respectively, and for any further term thereafter, | beings in the black hole of Calcutta, where mortal pesti- 
as long as they may be fit to perform the duties of a sol-| lence was inhaled from the infected atmosphere? Because 
dier; retaining all the claims to further promotion to which|it was an act of cruelty; and it is the same abhorrence 
Merit and character may entitle them. that elicits this popular cry, which has become almost uni- 
10. Be it further enacted, That the whole expense at-| versal, against imprisonment for debt. 
tending the introduction of this system shall not increase} Yet legislators, the majority of whom have generally 
the estimated expense of the whole army, as now autho-|been of the wealther class, or, at least, free from pecu- 
rized, including bounties and premiums, and contingen-|niary difficulties, have so complicated the system that it 
cies of the recruiting service; and it shall be lawful forl has become involved in a labyrinth of mystery; and, to 
the President to cause to be discharged such of the rank|secure its existence, they have surrounded it. with such 
and file of the present army as may make it necessary to| dark suspicions of fraud that the subject can scarcely be 
keep the expenses of the military establishment within the approached without embarrassment. Thus, like all other 
limits here prescribed. ` systems of despotism, it has imposed upon the minds of 
men, with some shadow of plausibility, the idea of neces- 
f > Tp sity; till, by long habit, they have gradnally become, in 
ABOLISH IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. some degree, reconciled to the oppression. The victim 
Hovusx or RELRESENTATIVES—January 17, 1832. is cut off from society; and, because he pines in solitude 
where his miseries are not seen, nor his complaints heard, 
his case is passed over as an instance of individual misfor- 
tune, for which there is no remedy, and which is scarcely 
worthy of observation. But if all these victims of oppres:, 
sion were presented to our view in one congregated mass, 
That, acting under a constitution of limited powers, dele-| with all the train of wives, children, and friends, involyed 
gated by the people of the several States, an act of Congress {in the same ruin, they would exhibit a spectacle at which 
to abolish imprisonment for debt can have effect only inf humanity would shudder. It was a remark of one of the 
cases belonging to the federal courts. The primary and | sages of antiquity, that the best Government is that where 
only legitimate object of Government is, to secure toeach|an injury to one citizen is resented as an injury to the 
individual the enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit} whole. Here, in our own free and happy country, man 
of happiness; these cannot be forfeited without crime. It; thousands of our fellow-citizens are suffering annually the 
is essential to the preservation of liberty, that crime should | deepest injury. Children are deprived of their natural 
be defined, and its punishment determined, by law. To guardians, families of their support, and freemen of their 
protect the citizen from acts ‘of tyranny, the constitution | liberty, by a remnant of barbarism which requires no- 
secures, in all cases, to the accused, the right of trial by ithing but the voice of legislation to blot it out forever. 
an impartial jury. The violation of this principle is the es-| From the earliest dawn of civilization, it has been a sub- 
sence of despotism. If insolvency is fraud, and if that fraud ject of the severest censure, and the most unqualified de- 
is acrime which justly deprives the insolvent of his liberty, | nunciation. 
the law should define it as such, and fix its punishment.} But history teaches us that men, accustomed to bon- 
The trial should be, like that of other crimes, by an im-}dage, may contract a fondness for the chains that bind 


Mr. R. M. Jounson, from the committee to which was 
referred so much of the message of the President of 
the United States as respects imprisonment for debt, 
report: 
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them. The subjects of monarchs: become. attached to 
their aristocratic establishments, and. are hardly persuad- 
éd to: forego the -splendors: of royality for the simplicity 
of republican government. So in relation to this vestige 
of despotism amongst us; the ‘most obstinate prejudices 
are enlisted.in its. favor, sustained: by-all. the cupidity. of 
‘sordid minds.” “The injustice: and: cruelty of the system 
are generally conceded; but the wisest heads and purest 
hearts have found such insurmountable difficulties in de- 
vising.a remedy which will at once eradicate the evil, and 
guard against imaginary dangers, that the preservation of 
personal liberty must be regarded as hopeless upon any 
other principle than that of the total and absolute aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt. For ages past, the com- 
mon rights of humanity have been violated upon the pre- 
text that,-in some cases, fraud may exist, and to such a 
degree, as may justly deprive a citizen of his liberty. The 
committee are aware that such cases may exist, but can 
there be no other remedy provided than that of submit- 
fing it to the arbitrary will of the creditor to punish, at 
discretion, the innocent and the guilty? Shall ninety-nine 
innocent victims of misfortune be cut off from their fami- 
Jiés, and the world, that one fraudulent debtor may be 
punished without trial, and without proof of guilt? It is 
inconsistent with the whole spirit of our institutions to 
urge, as arguments in favor of the system, that creditors 
are seldom vindictive against honest debtors, or that 
fraudulent debtors are more numerous than cruel credit- 
ors, or that public sentiment will correct the disposition 
to act with severity. 

“The facts are often the reverse. Creditors are often 
relentless. Itis doubtful whether fraud is not as com- 
mon on the part of the creditor as on that of the debtor, 
(and cruelty more common than either)—and public sen- 
timent has but little influence over an avaricious mind. 
The system originated in cupidity. It is a confirmation 
of power in the few against the many; the fortunate 
againgt the unfortunate; the Patrician against the Ple- 
bian; and it is doubtful whether that civilized community 
ever existed which would tolerate this system, if the sen- 
timents of all could be known and faithfully represented. 
But we learn, from long habit, to endure, and even to 
advocate, what becomes most execrable to us when the 
fetter is broken. So long as a solitary benefit is known 
to result from any established custom, however oppres- 
sive or absurd in its general tendency, still there is a re- 
luctance to change. The Spanish inquisition, now the 
abhorrence of all enlightened minds, was long sustaincd, 
in many countries, by the tyrant’s plea of necessity for 
restraining vice, and ils cruelties were long tolerated upon 
the principle that some solitary benefit might result. Even 
in this‘country, and to the present day, the force of an- 
cient prejudice. is so strong, that persons are found who 
are fearful for the interest of religion if undefined and 
unprotected by legislative acts; and, in support of the 
principle, some instance may be cited in which this inter- 
ference may have restrained licentiousness. 

In the burning of a thousand heretics, the world may 
have been delivered from one dangerous citizen. In the 
destruction of a thousand sorcerers, convicted of witch- 
craft, one knave may have perished. 
clergy which secured from capital punishment, for petty 
offences, all who could read and write, while the more 
ignorant were doomed to death for the same crimes, may 
have saved some useful lives, when a milder and more 
equitable administration of justice would have saved 
many... A despot, clothed with unlimited power, govern- 
ing without law, may have punished seme offenders who 
would have escaped under our republican institutions. 

Alfthese cruelties have been legalized. and, while kleed- 
ing humanity was sinking under the burden of oppression, 
the few. instances of apparent benefit sustained the whole 
system of tyranny; and the world became so reconciled 
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to the. bondage that every reformation has been effected | 
by violence, and toil, and blood. Of a similar character 
is this remaining vestige of barbarism, which dooms the 
victim of misfortune to the. culprit’s destiny. “It is sus- 
tained upon the same principle. In the imprisonment of 
a hundred debtors, one may haye.deserved the punish- 
ment for fraud; and, in this solitary case of just retribution, 
the cries of ninety-nine innocent. sufferers are unheard or 
unregarded. The obligation of a contract is ‘sacred. The 
committee would not recommend a measure calculated to 
impair it.. The property of the debtor is made liable for 
its discharge in all well regulated societies, with such 
reservations as are deemed necessary by the sovereign 
power—such as giving immediate relief to the wife and 
children, together with such implements as will enable 
the husbandman and mechanic to pursue their useful vo- 
cations. ‘hese reservations were made in the early ages 
of the Grecian republics, and the principle has been held 
sacred by municipal law, by common law, by civil law. 
It is a regulation which the prosperity of the common- 
wealth requires, because industry is the life of the coun- 
try. + 

A nation may exist without professional men—without 
a moneyed capital; but it cannot exist, in a civilized state, 
without agriculturists and artisans. But it is of little avait 
to reserve their implements of labor, and imprison their 
persons. The State sustains a loss, the families are ruin- 
ed, and the creditors are not benefited. When the ef- 
fects of the debtor are exhausted, and his debts remain 
unliquidated, the world has been divided in_ sentiment as 
to the extent of a pecuniary obligation against the per- 
sonal liberty of the debtor. In ancient Greece, the power 
of creditors over the persons of their debtors was abso- 
lute; and, as in all cases where despotic control is: tole- 
rated, their rapacity was boundless. They compelled the 
insolvent, debtors to cultivate their lands like cattle, to 
perform the’service of beasts of burden, and to transfer 
to them their sons and daughters, whom they exported 
as slaves to foreign countries. 

These acts of cruelty were tolerated in Athens during 
her more barbarous state, and in perfect consonance with 
the charagter of a people who could elevate a Draco, 
and bow to his mandates, registered in blood. But the 
wisdom of Solon corrected the evil. Athens felt the be- 
nefit of the reform, and the pen of the historian has re- 
corded the name of her lawgiver as the benefactor of 
man. In ancient Rome, the condition of the unfortu- 
nate poor was still more abject. The cruelly of the 
Twelve Tables against insolvent debtors should be held 
up as a beacon of warning to all modern nations. After 
judgment was obtained, thirty days of grace were allow- 
ed before a Roman was delivered into the power of his 
creditor. After this period, he was retained in a private 
prison, with twelve ounces of rice for his daily sustenance. 
He might be bound with a chain of fifteen pounds weight; 
and his misery was three times exposed in the market 
place, to excite the compassion of his friends. * At the 
expiration of sixty days, the debt was discharged by the 
loss of liberty or life. ‘Phe insolvent debtor was either 
put to death, or sold in foreign slavery beyond the Tiber. 


The benefit of But if several creditors were alike obstinate anc unre- 


lenting, they might legally dismember his body, and sati- 
ate their revenge by this horrid partition. ‘Though the 
refinements of modern criticisms have endeavored to di- 
vest this ancient cruelty of its horrors, the faithful Gib- 
bon, who is not remarkable for his partiality to the poorer 
class, preferring the liberal sense of antiquity, draws this 
dark picture of the effect of giving the creditor power 
over the person of the dcbtor. No sooner was the Ro- 
man empire subyerted than the delusion of Roman per- 
fection began to vanish, and then the absurdity and cru- 
elty of this system began to be exploded—a system which 
conyulsed Greece and Rome, sud filled the world with mi- 
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sery, and, without one redeeming benefit, 
be endured; and, to the honor of humanity, 


debt-was generally abolished. “They seemed to have un- 
derstood what, in more modern times, 
to. comprehend, that power, in any 


degree, whether it be to imprison, 
dismember, or to divide. his body. But, 


time removed. to a greater distance the crueltiés which | private transactions. 
had. been’ suffered, the cupidity of the affluent found|scale equal with that 
i but by such slow |its fictions, 
struction, quite as far beyond its statutory prerogatives 
and upon the fictitious plea of trespass, . 
legal supposition of outrage against the peace of the 


means again to introduce the system; 
gradations, that the unsuspecting poor were scarcely con- 
scious of the change. The history of English jurispru- 
dence furnishes the remarkable fact, that, for many 


centuries, personal liberty could not be violated for debt. | kingdom, 
could be taken to satisfy a pecuniary de-|imprisonment, 
in the} ranted by law. 
imprisonment for | protect the King’s revenue, and had no legal jurisdiction, 


Property alone 
mand. It was not until the reign of Henry II., 
thirteenth century, that the principle of impri 


debt was recognised in the land of our ancestors, and that| except in cases of debtors to the public. 


wasin favor of the barons alone; the nobility against their 
bailiffs, who had received their rents, and had appropria- 
ted them to their own use. 
pretext, 


that it was inflicted at the pleasure of the baron without by the default of the defendant. „this j 
but obnoxious to| pretext, that the defendant was debtor to the King’s debt- 


a trial; an evil incident to aristocracies, 
republics. 


could no longer] rage against the peace and dignity of the Crows 
for about one| by. a fictitious construction, the person. wh 
thousand years, during the middle ages, imprisonment for | neighbor was supposed to be, what every one: x 
not to be, a violator-of the peace, and an offender aga 

we are less ready | the dignity of the 
degree, over the person | custody for this da 
of the debtor, is the same in principle, varying only in| civil action, for which he was not liable to arrest under =) 
sree to enslave, to brand, to} statute. 
as the lapse ‘of| extended to civil actions arising between individuals upon: 


Here was the shadow of a|that the plaintiff, , 
The great objection to the punishment was, the King, and rendered the less able to discharge the debt 


The courts, under the pretext of imputed | or, 


Crown; and while his body washel 
crime, he was: proceeded- Against: 


The jurisdiction of the court of common pleas 
To sustain its importance upon, & 
of its rival, this court also adopted 
and extended its power upon artificial.con- 
constituting a 
authorized the writ of capias, and subsequent 
in cases where a summons only was war- 
The court of exchequer was designed to 
. The ingenuity 
of this court found means to extend its jurisdiction to all 
cases of debt between individuals, upon the fictitious plea 
who instituted the suit, was a debtor to 
Upon: this artificial 


the court of exchequer, to secure the King’s revenue, 


crime, or constructive violence on the part of the debtor, | usurped the power of arraigning and imprisoning debtors 


soon began to extend the principle, but without legisla-|of every description. 
tive sanction. In the eleventh year of the reign of Ed-| ambitious to sustain its relative importance, 
ward I,, the immediate successor of Henry, the right of} jurisdiction, 
imprisoning debtors was extended to merchants; Jewish | fictions, and 
in| syllogisms. 


merchants excepted, on account of their heterodoxy 
religion; and was exercised with great severity. This 
extension was an act of policy on the part ofthe monarch. 
The ascendancy obtained by the barons menaced the 


Thus, these rival courts, each 
and extend its 
introduced, as legal facts, the most palpable 
sustained the most absurd solicisms as legal 


Where the person of the debtor was, by statute, held 
sacred, the courts devised the means.of construing the 
demand of a debt into the supposition of a crime, for 


power of the throne; and, to counteract their influence, | which he was subject to arrest on mesne process; and 


the merchants, a numerous and wealthy class, were 
selected by the monarch, and invested with the same au- 
thority over their debtors. But England was not yet 
prepared for the yoke. She could endure a hereditary 
nobility; she could tolerate a monarchy; but she could 
not yet resign her unfortunate sons, indiscriminately, to 
the prison. The barons and the merchants had gained 
the power over their victims; yet more than sixty years 
elapsed before Parliament dared to venture another act 
recognising the principle. During this period, imprison- 
ment for debt had, in some degree, lost its novelty. The 
incarceration of the debtor began to make the impression 
that fraud, and not misfortune, had brought on his catas- 
trophe, and that he was, therefore, unworthy of the pro- 
tection of the law, and too degraded for the society of 
the world. Parliament then ventured, in the reign of 
Edward IH., in the fourteenth century, to extend the 
principle to two other cases—debt and detinue. This 
measure opened the door for the impositions which were 
gradually introduced by judicial usurpation, and have re- 
sulted in the most cruel oppression. Parliament, for one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, did not venture to out- 
rage the sentiments of an injured and indignant pcople, 
by extending the power to ordinary creditors. But they 
had laid the foundation, and an irresponsible judiciary 
reared the superstructure. From the twenty-fourth year 
of the reign of Edward IU., to the nineteenth of Henry 
VII., the subject slumbered in Parliament. In the mean 
time, all the ingenuity of the courts was employed, by the 
introduction of artificial forms and legal fictions, to ex- 
tend the power of imprisonment for debt in cases not 
provided for by statute. The jurisdiction of the court 
called the King’s Bench, extended to all crimes or distur- 
bances against the peace. Under this court of criminal 
jurisdiction, the debtor was arrested by what was called 
the writ of Middlesex, upon a supposed trespass or out- 


the evidence of debt, into the conviction of a crime 
against the peace of the kingdom, for which. he was de- 
prived of his liberty at the pleasure of the offended 
party. ‘These practices of the courts obtained by regular 
gradation. Each act of usurpation was a precedent for 
similar outrages, until the system became general, and at 
length received the sanction of Parliament. The spirit © 
of avarice finally gained a complete triumph over person- 
al liberty. ‘The sacred claims of misfortune were disre- 
garded, and, to the iron grasp of poverty, were added 
the degradation of infamy, and the misery of the dungeon. 
Parliament appeared sometimes to relent, and made 
several efforts to correct the abuses; but the influence of 
creditors, and the power of the courts, were too formi- 
dable for Parliament itself; and while a vestige of the 
system remains, the oppression will never terminate. The 
time was, when personal liberty in England was so highly 
valued, that, before the institution of a suit against an in- 
dividual, the plaintiff was required to give real and re- 
sponsible pledges to prosecute the suit with effect; and. if 
the action proved to be groundless, or malicious, he was 
subjected to damages. But, ultimately, the courts, with- 
out the authority of statute, broke this. common law 
barricr against oppression, and for real pledges substituted 
fictitious names, as John Doe, and Richard Roe; while, 
upon the mere suggestion or oath of the plaintiff, the de- 
fendant may be arrested and imprisoned before debt is 
proven, unless he can procure bail for his appearance. 
Thus was the whole artifice of the learned benches of 
England, with all the authority of the aristocracy, em- 
ployed for centuries, to introduce, by the most gradual 
measures, imprisonment for debt, even before a people, 
accustomed to all the abuses of hereditary power, could 
be brought under its control. But when it was establish- 
ed, our ancestors, with the whole system of British juris- 
pradence, brought it with them to this new world. It 
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‘has-been long endured, and its miseries have been ex- lereditors. 


tensively felt. > It is this day depriving-our country of the 
industry:.of many of her. citizens, and carrying distress 
into:their “numerous families. But there is evidently a 
spirit of reformation awakened: in the public mind, and 
the redeeming voice of the people demands the change. 

‘Public sentiment; like the general tendency of our laws, 
isin favor of the-unfortunate debtor. It speaks for liber- 
ty, and. gives it an estimate above the value of gold. If 
thereis a country on earth in which personal liberty has 
a claim to the protection of the law, paramount to every 
other claim, it is found on these Western shores.. But 
while the body, under any circumstances, is liable to ar- 
rest: on mesne process, or after judgment is obtained, 
whether to coerce’a surrender of property, or to punish for 
real insolvency, there is no security for liberty. ‘Till the 
destinies of fortune shall be subject to human control, no 
citizen, however meritorious, is certain to close his days 
without:being immured in the walls of a prison. If stolen 
goods are secreted, the oath of suspicion is necessary to 
procure a search warrant; and then, the person suspected 
is free from arrest till the property is found in his posses- 
sion. But in case of debt, the person is liable to be ar- 
rested, and to be held in custody, even under the mildest 
insolvent laws, till the debtor shall, on oath, make a sur- 
render of his effects. The plea of necessary coercion 
furnishes a poor apology. Man, held in confinement for 
one hour, by the lawful authority of his fellow citizen, is 
degraded in the estimation of society, and is liable to lose 
respect for himself. The spirit of freedom which achiev- 
ed, and which still sustains our independence, is broken; 
and he often sinks into a state of ruinous despondency, or 
is urged on to acts of desperation. The only safe course 
is, to destroy the capias ad satisfaciendum, the writ which 
takes the body upon a judgment, and, as experience may 
point the necessity of other measures to secure the sur- 
render of the property, time will perfect them. The 
power of the State Legislatures is ample, and they will not 
fail to provide the remedy; and the committee believe it 
will be most wise to leave that power with the States. 
‘Whatever may be the theory of legislation, the true cha- 
racter of a system is demonstrated by its effects. If it 
renders society more free and happy, it should be retain- 
ed; but if it augments the sufferings of the community, 
without producing benefits which will more than counter- 
vail the evils, it ought to be abandoned. The spurious 
origin of this system is not the leading point on which the 
committee would dwell--nor even the generous sympa- 
thies which its victims excite. Its ruinous consequences 
to society, without benefit even to the creditor, show the 
necessity of its abolition. 

The power of the creditor is generally exerted under 
feelings of irritation, and to satiate a spirit of revenge. 
The American citizen, who has bled for his country, or 
whose penury has resulted from his father’s sacrifices in 
the cause of independence, is reduced toa condition in 
which he cannot meet, with punctuality, the claims against 
him. What is the consequence? From that moment his 
liberty is forfeited to the discretion of his creditor. His 
patriotism, his integrity of character, will avail him no- 
thing. 4f he is permitted, in_his daily exercise, to pass 
the bounds of a prison wall, it is by the forbearance of 
another. THe is lable to be held in degrading custody, 
even under the mildest laws of insolvency, till he shall 
have taken the oath prescribed; and then, like the cul- 
prit who has received punishment for his crime, he is dis- 
charged from prison. ‘his is the liberty which Ameri- 
cans enjoy under the. system of imprisonment for debt. 
Even-the illustrious Jefferson, that patriarch of liberty, 
and the virtuous and patriotic Monroe, whose lives were 
devoted to their country in its darkest hours, enjoyed 
their freedom, during the shades of retirement, not by the 
protection of the laws, but by the forbearance of their 


-A citizen cannot, by contract, consign himself 
to bondage. He may fix his signet to the indenture that 
purports to bind him, but the law will break the fetter. 
A man may forfeit his liberty by the commission of crime; 
the safety of society may require that he shall. be locked 
out from the world; but the: debtor is not convicted of a | 
crime; his liberty is not dangerous to society; yet, by 
technical implication, he may be consigned to prison. > 
The slave, while he toils for his master, contributes to 
the nation’s wealth, and to the benefit of society. The 
resources of a nation consist principally in the industry of 
its citizens; and labor, by whatever hands performed, is à 
contribution to the public weal. Buthe who pines a day 
in prison, drags out that portion of his life in useless indo- 
lence ; starving in misery, or living upon another’s labor, 
while society is deprived of his own. . The miseries of the 
debtor’s prison present a picture of wretchedness which 
fancy could scarcely draw. These miseries are not ¢on: 
fined to the prisoner’s cell. They extend, in all their 
horror, to the humble dwelling of his family. The bro-' 
ken-hearted wife, surrounded with helpless, suffering 
children, weeping for the return of an affectionate father, 
innocent and ignorant of the fell destiny which dooms 
them to a state of untimely orphanage, is driven to de- 
spondency, and sometimes to acts of infamy. Nor is the 
evil obviated by the argument, that the mildness of the in- 
solvent laws furnishes an easy release from confinement. 
The moment a citizen enters ‘a prison at the command of 
his fellow citizen, his mind is humbled; and the principle 
is the same, whatever may be the duration, whether it 
can deprive him of his liberty fora day, a month, a year, 
or three score years and ten. Notwithstanding all the 
boasting of the mildness of our insolvent laws, our jails 
are crowded with debtors--thousands are annually impri- 
soned for debt in these United States. ‘These facts amply 
demonstrate that the existing insolvent laws do not fur- 
nish a remedy for the evil. It must be eradicated by an 
entire and total abolition. 
In the courts of the United States, no security can be 
demanded against groundless or malicious actions, except 
the legal costs of suit. But by general practice under the 
laws, the simple aflidavit of the plaintiff, that the defend- 
ant is indebted to him, is sufficient to consign the defend- 
ant to prison, unless some responsible person will befriend 
him by becoming his bail. He is not required to state 
that the obligation was incurred by false pretences, nor 
that the defendant was suspected of an intention to secrete 
his property, or to withdraw his person, or to entertain 
any fraudulent design. Nothing is required but the plain- 
tiff’s oath of debt, to place the liberty of the defendant 
beyond the protection of law, and subject him to the favor 
of an individual to save him from prison. It is difficult to 
ascertain any fixed principle upon which imprisonment 
for debt is advocated. Itis regarded by some as a pun- 
ishment for a crime; by others, a mode of coercion; by 
some, a fulfilment of an implied contract; by others, again, 
a matter of public policy. If it is a crime, the object of 
punishment should be the reformation of the offender, 
and the prevention of future offences. An offence is 
against society; the guilt of the offender should be ascer- 
tamed by a jury; the penalty should be fixed by law, ac- 
cording to the degree of guilt, and pronounced by the 
court without consulting the pleasure of an indtvidual. 
(But in imprisonment for debt there is no reformation. ) 
Society is not disturbed by a criminal act. No guilt is 
imputed to the debtor. The law furnishes no penalty. 
The court pronounces no sentence. There are no grades 
of offence. AH is left to the discretion of an individual, 
and the law operates indiscriminately upon the fraudulent 
and unfortunate. If it be a means of coercion, it is ineffi-- 
cacious. It cannot compel the honest man to pay. what 
he has no means of paying. It places him beyond the 
possibility of procuring those means. The dishonest man 
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‘will devise.a method of placing. his property beyond the 

each: of his.creditors, by preparing himself in anticipation 
of the result: He will triumph in the impotence of the 
laws. .“Fhe-innocent are always degraded, and often ruin- 
ed, while.the guilty escape the punishment which their 
crimes deserve. It is not the fulfilment of a contract. No 
fair construction, even under all the fictions of Jaw, can 
justify.the. conclusion that ‘a debtor agrees to forfeit his 
personal liberty to the will of his creditor. The debtor, 
as..aicitizen and freeman, isin all respects equal to his 
creditor... No contract could deprive him of personal in- 
dependence; and, in contracting a debt, he has no inten- 
tion to compromit his freedom. A contract upon such a 
. principle would be void both in law and in equity. In con- 
tracting a debt, there is a mutual agreement between the 
parties, in which both are interested. If a loan, it is for 
usury; if a sale, it is for profit; if an act of friendship, gra- 
titude is the safest pledge for its return, when circum- 
stances will. permit.. But, in all cases, the ability of the 
debtor, from the property which he holds, or may ac- 
quire, is:the only proper means of payment; and it is the 
only legitimate resource which the creditor can honorably 
and lawfully anticipate. If his object is to obtain power 
over the liberty of the debtor, it is dark, designing, dis- 
honorable in the extreme, and utterly unworthy the sanc- 
tion of law. If his dependence is upon the friends of the 
debtor, by exciting their commiseration, through cruelty, 
it deserves public reprobation. Lord Mansfield justly 
obsetves, if any near relation is induced to pay the debt 
for the insolvent, to keep him out of prison, it is taking 
an unfair advantage. No credit is desirable ina free coun- 
try, predicated upon the imprisonment of the debtor, and 
it ought not to be granted upon such considerations. 

in a country without a uniform bankrupt law, the cru- 
elty of the system is beyond the endurance of freemen. 
As a matter of policy, the committee cannot discover 
either the wisdom or the justice of the system. To op- 
press the poor may well enough consist with the policy 
of despots; but, to an American citizen, whose birthright 
is liberty, it must be odious. The wealth and prosperity 
of a nation, the comforts of socicty, and the happiness of 
families, depend upon active industry, combined with well- 
directed enterprise.. Our laws and institutions recognise 
no classes. Farmers, mechanics, merchants, professional 
men, and the capitalist, are all peers. The revolutions in 
property, and distinctions resulting from industry, virtue, 
and talent alone, are as certain as the revolutions of the 
seasons. They cannot be perpetuated in one family, nor 
excluded from another. The poor may become wealthy, 
and the rich poor. : 

The prospect of success invigorates the hand of indus- 
try, and gives impetus to the noblest enterprise. To 
these exertions every encouragement should be given; 
but, when the cloud of misfortune lowers, to consign its 
victim to the prison, is to blast his future prospects, and 
to fix upon his family the mark of degradation. ‘To main- 
tain that confidence which is necessary to a fair and rea- 
sonable credit, cffectual remedies should be provided 
against the property of the debtor, always reserving from 
execution such articles as are necessary for the pursuit ofl 
his calling; but, that he may retain the spirit of useful en- 
terprise, for the benefit of both his family and the com- 
munity, those reservations should be carefully guarded, 
and the freedom of his person always secured. It cannot 
be denied that great calamities, both public and private, 
have arisen from too much credit; seldom or never from 
too little; and it is equally certain that the excess of credit 
as frequently proceeds from him who gives, as from him 
who receives it. 

if imprisonment for debt shall be totally abolished, the 
parties will understand the proper legitimate source for 
the fulfilment of a contract. It will then rest upon its 
proper basis. The person granting credit will confide in 
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the ability of the debtor to -meet.the claim, 
quire satisfactory pledges. Whatever censur 
to the abuse of credit, it is but just to divide. a 
them... It is frequently as injurious. to, the. oné as 
other; and without the voluntary consent of .both,.j€ ca 
not exist. In the present state of. society, the:injury. : 
thë system may be.seen and felt in a limited degree; ‘and: 
persons not accustomed to visit the abodes of misery;- will: 
scarcely be convinced of its dangerous tendency: But, 
as population becomes more dense, the difficulty of pro- 
curing the comforts of life must be increased. | Then;if:s. 
the power of the creditor over the personal liberty of his: 
debtor shall remain, it will be exercised with unrelenting 
severity. Though our republican forms may be préserv- 
ed, their essence may be destroyed. The country will 
be divided into two great classes, creditors and debtors; 
between whom the most obstinate hostilities will exist; 
and,‘as in Greece and Rome, society may be convulsed, 
confidence déstroyed, and liberty endangered. 

We-should legislate with a view to posterity, that, with 
our fair inheritance, we may transmit to them a harmoni- 
ous system, calculated to sustain their rights, and perpe- 
tuate the blessings of freedom. A è 

While imprisonment, for debt is sanctioned, the threats 
of the creditor are a source of perpetual distress to: the : 
dependant, friendless debtor, holding. his liberty by. s 
ferance alone. Temptations to oppression.are const: 
in view. The means of injustice are always at hand; and” 
even helpless females are not exempted from the barba- . 
rous practice. Ina land of liberty, enjoving, in all other 
respects, the freest and happiest government with which 
the world was ever blessed, it is matter of astonishment 
that this cruel custom, so anomalous to all our institutions, 
inflicting so much misery upon society, should have been- 
so long endured. It is at variance with the settled cha- 
racter of our population. Whenever objects of charity 
present themselves, all of our sympathies are called into” 
action. There is scarcely a hamlet in our country where ` 
benevolent societi¢s do not exist, often extending their, 
munificence to families deprived of their support by this. | 
oppressive system. We have not only expended: our 
treasure to enlighten the sons of the forest, but we have 
sought out the victims of misfortune in foreign regions. 
The isles of the Pacific, the burning climes of Africa, the 
children of wretchedness in Europe and in Asia, even the... 
land of Palestine, have enjoyed the fruits of American. 
benevolence, obtained by voluntary contribution, while” 
the cries of the unfortunate debtor among us are unheatd 
and unrequited. Public sentiment demands his release, ` 
but avarice pleads the cause of oppression, and prejudice 
rivets the chain. 


The following extract, taken from the report of the 
visiters and governors of the jail of Baltimore county, and 
which is appended to the report, is the result of one coun- 
ty in Maryland, and under humane and mild insolyent 
laws: as 

‘It appears that, during the year ending onthe 26th. 
of November, 1831, nine hundred. and fifty-nine: of our 
fellow-citizens have been deprived of their liberty for this 
cause, (imprisonment for debt,). more than half. of them 
for debts under ten dollars, and only thirty-four: of the 
whole number for debts. exceeding one hundred. dollars. 
More than half have been discharged from prison, by tak- 
ing the benefit of the insolvent laws, or by the creditor 
declining to pay maintenance money; and the records of 
the prison present only eighty-one.as having: been dis- 
charged by paying their debts. The expense of boarding 
these debtors is $1,430 41, and the amount of debts paid 
in jail, $466 06.” i 

** The inference we draw from this statement is, that 
little money is recovered by imprisonment for debt, and 
that any advantages which may possibly result from. the 


‘United States, in ahy action or sait founded on any con- 
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atly overbalanced by the loss which the 
éing deprived of the services of its 
t during the past year, to seven thou- 
dred and fifty-seven days, which would have 
iated to productive labor in paying for their 
le imprisoned, andin- the baneful ` effects 
prisonment is calculated to produce on the indi- 
Wals who'are its'subjects.”? Í 
3 Again, Number of debtors 
ae ha aD for “one dollar and less, . - 53 
more than 1, and less than 5, - 306 
more than 5, and less than 10, - 
more than 10, and less than 20, - 
more than:20, and less than 100, - 


more than 100, © - - - 34 


oe A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
it’sliall not be lawful for any of the courts of the United 
States to issue a capias ad satisfaciendum, or any other 
process, by which the body may be subject to arrest or 
imprisonment, upon any judgment at law or final decree 
in chancery, for payment of money founded upon any 
contract, express orimplied, which may have been enter- 
ed into, or upon cause of action, which may have accrued 
after the 4th day of July next; and upon all such contracts 
and causes of action after judgment, imprisonment shall 
be totally and absolutely abolished. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That no bail or secu- 
rity for the appearance for any defendant or defendants 
shall, ‘hereafter, be required upon the service of the ori- 
ginal or mesne process issuing out of the courts of the 


tract, express or implied, which shall be made or entered 
into after the 4th day of July next, nor in any other suit 
or action where the cause of action shall have accrued 
subsequent to that time, unless the plaintiff or some other 
person shall make oath or affirmation before the clerk, or 
officer attesting the said process, who is hereby empower- 
ed to administer the same, or before some other person 
authorized to admininister oaths by the laws of the United 
States, or of the’several States, that the defendant or de- 
fendants named in the process is, or are, justly indebted 
to the plaintiff or plaintiffs in a certain sum stated in said 
affidavit; and shall, moreoyer, make oath or affirmation 
that he, or they, have reason to believe that the said de- 
fendant or:defendants intends or intend to remove from 
the State or Territory in which he or they reside at the 
time such action was. brought, or move his property out 
of the same, or conceal his property before judgment, or 
otherwise abscond, ‘so that the process of the court, after 
judgment, cannot be executed; which oaths or afirma- 
tions the said clerk, or other officer, shall endorse and 
certify on the said process: whereupon, the said officer 
exeeuting: the same shall take bail, in double the amount 
so sworn to, and proceed as if this act had never passed. 
But the defendant or defendants may contest the allega- 
tion of said oaths or affirmations before the court in which 
the said suit or action is instituted, or before the judge of 
said court in vacation, in such form as the court shall pre- 
scribe; and if the court shall be of opinion that the said 
allegations are not well founded, it may make an order to 
be entered on record, discharging said bail or security 
from bis or their suretyship. And in cases where bail is 
ot sathorized by this act, the first process shall be by 
summons, or by summons and attachment of property, in 
those States where, by the laws thereof, property may be 
attached by mesne process; and the return of service, 
according tothe laws of the State in which the process 
hag issued, shall be a sufficient appearance of the defend- 


ant or defendants to warrant the subsequent proceedings 
in the case: Provided, That no person shall be held to 
bail on mesne process, except in’ the State or Territory: 
in which the debt was contracted, or cause of action ac- 
crued, or in the State or Territory where the defendant 
or defendants reside, or unless the debtor has absconded 
from the State or Territory in which he resided, or is 
about to leave the United’States; which allegation, that 
the debtor has absconded, or is abotit to leave the United 
States, shall be made on oath or affirmation, in the man- 
ner as hereinbefore provided for, and the truth: of said 
allegation shall in like manner be tried. pace: 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this 
act contained shall prevent the issuing the writ of ne exeat 
by any court of the United States. a f 

Sec. 4. And be il further enacted, That, from and after 
the 4th day of July next, no female whatever; or male of 
the age of seventy years, or more, who shall be sued: for 
any debt, damages, or claims, due, or alleged to be due, 
in virtue of any contract, express or implied, shall be held 
to special bail, or bail on mesne process; but in all actions 
on such contracts, express or implicd, the process shalt 
be by summons, or by summons and attachment of pro- 
perty, in those States where, by the laws thereof, proper- 
ty may be attached by mesne process; and the return of 
service of such process shall be a sufficient appearance of 
the defendant to warrant the subsequent proccedings in 
the case. = 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
this act shall extend to all cases of civil proceeding within 
the District of Columbia and the Territories. °° 0) 


GOLD AND SILVER BULLION, &e. &e 7. 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, January 14, 1833. | 


Letter from the Director of the Mint, transmitting, in obe- 
dience to a resolution of the House of Representatives, a 
report of the relative value of gold and silver bullion in the 
principal countries of Europe and the United States, Se. 
Se. 


MINT or TUR UNITED States, 
Philadelphia, January 12, 1853. 
Sim: T bave the honor to transmit, herewith, my report 
to the House of Representatives, on the subjects referred 
to me under two resolutions of the 14th December; 
which report, with the specimens of coins alluded to 
therein, 1 have respectfully to request may be presented 
to the House. 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, : 
SAMUEL MOORE, 
Director of the Mint, 
Hon. A. STEVENSON, 


Speaker of the Ho. of Reps. 


MINT or tie UNITED Srares, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 188332 
In obedience to the resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 14th of December, requiring ‘the Di- 
rector of the Mint to report to the House, as far as in his 
power, the present relative value of gold and silver bul- 
lion in the principal countries of Europe and the United 
States; that is to say, if 371.25 grains of pure silver are 
worth one dollar, what is the worth of the same weight of 

pure gold?” ahs 
And, also, to report to the House his opinion of the de- 
gree of fineness or proportion of alloy the best fitted, in 
gold coins, to give durability and continued brightness to 
the metal; and, also, in his opinion, what is the most suit- 
able metal for that alloy,” the Director of the Mint has 
the honor to submit the following report: : 
In accomplishing the objects of the first resolution, it 
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has been considered desirable to.ascertain, not only the 
relative value of gold and silver bullion in the principal 
countries of Europe and the United States at the latest 
dates to which authentic data apply, but also the average 
proportional value during a series of recent years, ade- 
quate to determine the vibrations to which it is liable 
from transient causes. ‘This latitude of inquiry seems par- 
ticularly expedient in regard to the United States, where 
the relative value of gold and silver has exhibited conspi- 
cuous fluctuations within the last twelve years. 

‘The period proposed to be assumed as the basis of an 
instructive average, is the interval from the year 1821 to 
the year 1822, inclusive. About the commencement of 
this period, the effects of a general peace, and the conse- 
quent new order of commercial relations, began to deve- 
lope their full influence on the currency both here and in 
Europe. The effective return to specie payments in the 
Wnited States occurred between 1817 and 1819, and in 
England about the year 1820. ‘To these considerations 
are especially to be added the new mint regulations of the 
latter, adopted in 1816, but only carried into full effect 
about the year 1821, which appear to have exerted. a very 
sensible control over the relative value of gold and silver 
in the bullion market. 

When, at the commencement of the mint in 1792, the 
ratio of fine gold to fine silver was established at 15 to 1, 
it was supposed to be conformable te their relative value 
in the principal commercial nations of Europe, and it pro- 
bably was nearly conformable to the mint regulations then 
prevailing. How far the valuc of those metals in the fo- 
reign market deviated from the mint proportion during 
the interval from 1792 to 1821, the means are not pos- 
sessed to determine. No deficiency, however, in the 
mint ratio of gold to silver in the United States became 
early apparent. Gold and silver coins remained at par 
with cach other throughout that period. Both were the 
objects of a premium measured in the actual currency 
during the suspension of specie payments, but both of the 
same premium. 

The first notice of a premium on gold measured in sil- 
ver, in the United States, appears late in 1821. Before 
the end of that year it had advanced to 54 percent. Since 
that time it has occasionally been as high as 7 per cent, 
and, at intermediate intervals, as low as 2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the past month it has been from 5} to 4 percent. The 
above fluctuations evince the propriety of adopting the 
interval mentioned as the range of the present inquiry, 

The annexed tables, A and B, present the facts which, 
it is presumed, will be considered as of most importance 
in regard to the objects of the first resolution, as far as it 
has been found practicable to obtain them, with a satis- 
factory assurance of their correctness. 

Table A exhibits the proportional valuc of gold and sil- 
ver coins as estublished by the latest ascertained mint re- 
ulations of the several countries of Europe named there- 
in, contrasted with those of the United States. Where 
actual assays, at the mint, of perfect gold and silver coins 
of the several ons could be made available, the results 
of these have becn exhibited in the second column as the 
practical illustration of the legal coinage to which they 
belong. ‘The regulations of the other foreign mints have 
been tested by results deduced from the tables of foreign 
assayers, particularly those given in Kellcy’s Cambyst, and 
the “Traite des Monnaies, of Bonneville, a distinguished 
assayer of Paris. 

Table B exhibits the relative value of gold and silver 
bullion, calculated from the most authentic quotations of 
the market price in England, France, and the United 
States. Columns one and two give the price of gold and 
silver, of British standard, per ounce, in London, from 
which are deduced the relative value of gold and silver 


mag 


bullion, exhibited in column three. Column four exhibits|rency, n 
the proportional value of gold and silver in Paris, de- proportional value o 


duced from the most authentic quotations of the premium- 
on gold above the mint ratio in France- of. 15.5 -to l, for 
the last seven years; with a correction thereof for the dif- 
ference in the charge of coining gold and silver. _ Column 
five contains the proportional value of gold. and silver. in 
the United States, deduced from the premium on gold 
over the mint ratio of 15. to 1, which premium is exhi- 
bited in column six. Column seven exhibits the exchange 
of the United States on London, extracted from the Phi- 
ladelphia Price Current, estimated according to the nomi- 
nal par of $4 44. Column seven gives the above quota- 
tions reduced to the medium actual par of $4 80, which 
is 8 per cent. above the former. ; 

It will be perceived that the proportional value of gold 
to silver bullion in England, as exhibited in table B, is 
singularly diverse from that established in the coins by 
mint regulations, and givenin table A. Under this aspect 
of the relative value, gold would seem to be underrated. 
By a peculiarity of the monetary system of England, how- 
ever, gold, of which the coinage is free, is made the only 
general legal tender, while silver, after being subjected. 
at the mint to a seigniorage of more than 6 per cent. de- 
ducted from the weight of the coins, is limited, in its ap- 
plication as money, to payments not. exceeding forty shil- 
lings. Gold is, by this regulation, rendered indispensa- 
ble to the national currency, while silver, except for mi- 
nute transactions, can be regarded only as an article of 
commerce. It results, therefore, that the nominal mint 
ratio of gold to silver in Hoagland of 14.28 to 1, expresses, 
in fact, only the proportional value of fine gold in two so- 
vereigns to the fine silver in forty shilling pieces. This 
is the actual proportional value of gold and silver to that 
extent, and both are thus far equally a legal tender. Be- 
yond this sum the comparison in coins ceases, and the 
proportional value of those metals is to be sought for in 
the market price of gold and silver bullion, measured m 
gold coins, which will be found in the third column. 

From the above peculiarity in the coinage of Great Bri- 
tain, which, though authorized by law in the year 1816, 
was not in such effective operation as to test its ultimate 
influence until 1821, has probably resulted, more direct- 
ly than from any other cause, the advance on gold in the 
United States, which began to be observed in that year. 
In order to fulfil the requisitions of a resolution of Parlia- 
ment of 1819, for the restoration of the currency, as ap- 
pears from the published reports, an amount of gold equal 
to about ninety-five millions of dollars, was required to be 
imported within the succeeding four years. ‘This operi- 
tion, which was accomplished, could not fail to be sensi- 
ble in the United States, intimately connected as they are 
by commercial intercourse with England, and setting a 
value on gold, in proportion to silver, lower than the other 
nations from which this supply was to be drawn. It was 
accordingly felt in a premium on gold, paid first in 1821: 
the expanded currency of England, and the continued 
demand for gold resulting from her exclusive regulations 
in regard to silver, together with her extensive intercourse 
with the United States, may be regarded as exercising a 
constant influence to maintain the premium on gold, 
which, from that period to the present time, has not ceas- 
ed in this country, though subject to many fluctuations in 
its amount. i 

Much less satisfactory data haye been found for deter- 
mining the relative value of gold and silver in the bullion 
market of the other nations of Europe. It has seemed, 
therefore, preferable to rely on the more accessible and 
well-ascertained facts of the case, in regard to England 
and France. From their extended commercial relations, 
and the great mass. of the precious metals employed by 
them in currency and the arts, these nations, and espe- 
cially the former, from the peculiar structure of her cur- 
may be regarded as presenting the measure of the 
f gold and silver for the adjacent 
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countries. «This conjecture is amply confirmed in the evi- 
dence of N. M: Rothschild, Esq:, given before the com- 
mittee of Parliament on-the Bank of England. A special 
fact'stated on that-occasion; by the individual above men- 
tioned, seems not undeserving of notice under this aspect 
of the subject: On the-24th of July last, it appears that 
1,400,000: francs in. gold were purchased in Paris for his 
account, at a premium of one per cent., and transmitted 
to London... ‘This. premium on the ratio of gold to silver 
in France; is ‘equivalent to the proportional value of 15.66 
tol. If to this be added one-quarter of one per cent. 
asthe minimum charge’ on the transaction, it will give 
for the: proportional value of gold to silver in London 
15.70 to 1. If one-quarter per cent. profit be supposed, 
the relative value in London becomes 15.75 nearly to 1. 
«The. report of the above committee, made in August 
last,:and.of -which the evidence mentioned forms a part, 
presents many indications of a controlling influence de- 
rived from the monetary system of England over the price 
of fine-gold in the other countries of Europe, including 
France, in all of which silver is admissible in the curren- 
‘ey.as:freely-as gold, and in some of them preferred to it. 
The. general tenor of the columns of relative value in ta- 
ble B, illustrates, also, this superior influence of the bul- 
lon market in London on the relative value of gold and 
silver.. In regard to the United States, this superior in- 
fluence seems unquestionable. Gold is occasionally ex- 
ported to France at the current premium, but far more 
frequently, it is believed, to England. The fact, indeed, 
is familiar at the mint, that gold coins often remain in the 
vaults, unclaimed by the depositors, until the day of the 
departure of one of the packets for Liverpool. . 

~. The-conclusion seems, on full consideration, to be sus- 
tained, that: the proportional value of gold and silver in 
London..and Paris, and especially the former, expresses 
the extreme measure of the relative value of those metals, 
under, the present state of supply. and demand, in that 
community of nations to which the United States pertain. 
The facts sought for by the present resolution in regard 
to those nations, and their effect on the ratio of gold to 
silver in the United States, it is believed, are exhibited in 
the table, with a near approximation to truth. 

. The. proportional value of gold and silver bullion in co- 
lumns three, four, and five, it will be perceived, expresses 
the value of 371} grains of pure gold, according to those 
proportions severally, the dollar of 3714 grains of pure 
silver being the unit. 

The ayerage relative value of gold and silver bullion in 
London, for the whole period of twelve years, it will be 
found, is 15.77 to 1, so that 371} grains of pure gold would 
be of the value of $15 77--the dollar unit consisting of 
S714 grains of pure silver. ‘The average of the last three 
years. gives. the proportion of 15.85 to 1. The relative 
vame or the last. year alone, it appears, has been 15.96 

0.1. ke : 

The average relative value of gold.and silver bullion in 
France, during the last seven years, it appears, has been 
15.68 to 1, so that the value of 3714 grams of fine gold 
would be $15 68--the dollar unit being as before. The 
average of the last three years gives the Proportional va- 
lue of 15.73 to 1. The relative value for the last year is 
15.79 to 1. y 

The average relative value of gold and sìlver bullion in 
the United States, for the whole period, it will be observ- 
ed, is 15.63 to 1, so that the value of 3714 grains of pure 
gold would be $15 63--the dollar unit consisting, as be- 
fore; of 3714 grains of pure silver. The average of the 
last three years gives the proportional value of 15.59 to 1. 
The relative value of the last year alone is 15.70 to 1. 

On comparing the above results for England and the 
United States during the whole period, with that during 
the last three years, as also with that of each year sepa- 
rately, it appears that the average of the last three years 


differs only‘a ‘half per cent. in London, and only one-third 
per cent. in the United States, from that of the whole pe- 
riod. ‘Phat, during those three years, no annual average is 
so high, but that-within the whole period a higher has oc- 
curred; nor any so-low, but that within the whole period 
there are examples of a lower.. In regard to France, the 
same comparison applies, except thattheaverage of the last 
yearis the highest of the whole range. The fluctuationsare; 
however, less than either in England orthe United States. 


toa premium on our ratio of 5 2-3 per cent. 


of 48 per cent. t 
of gold and silver at the present time may be estimated 
at about 15.65 to 1, corresponding to a premium of 44 
per cent. on our present mint ratio. . å 


The result of actual shipments, within recent years, of 


gold and silver from the United States to London and Pa- 


ris, are conformable, with but slight inequalities, to the 
deductions on which the columns of the relative value in 
table B have been constructed. : ws 

It appears, therefore, rational to conclude that the ave- 
rage of the whole period from 1821 to 1832, inclusive, 
may be regarded as exhibiting the result of all the fluc- 
tuations incident to a state of peaceful relations. - Within 
this interval, all the ordinary causes of irregularity seeni 
to have worked their effect more than once, and to have 
yielded again to those countervailing equivalents which 
limit their disturbing power. The commercial exchanges 
appear, also, during this period, to have passed through 


all the vibrations to which, under ordinary circumstances, 


they are exposed; and the relation they bear to the pro- 


portional value of gold and silver bullion is exemplified in 
the annual averages presented in the table. 


In regard to Spain, in which gold is valued by mint re- 


gulations higher than its valve relative to silver is found 


at any tirne to advance in the bullion markets, of which 
quotations have been given, the information obtained. is 
very limited. No evidence, however, has appeared of a 
special influence on the value of gold and silver'in gen- 
eral derived from that quarter.. The ratio of gold to sil- 
ver in Spain appears to be sensible in the United States 
only as it regards the price of doubloons and their divi- 
sions, which, for employment in the Spanish markets, are 
usually at a premium above silver, exceeding the current 
premium on any other form of gold. For the same mar- 
kets, however, other descriptions of gold, either coined 
or uncoined, do not bear a premium equal to that elicited 
by the demand for export to England or to Franee. 

On the whole, it may be assumed that the relative value 
of gold and silver bullion in Europe may, as far as regards 
the United States, be sought for in England and France. 
That, in the former, the relative value at the present time 
may be estimated at about 15.85 to 1, being equivalent 
a That, in 
France, the relative value may be estimated at about 
15.73 to 1, which is equivalent to a premium on our ratio 
In the United States, the relative value 


On the questions embraced in the second resolution, in 
regard to the fineness and alloy. suitable for gold coins, 
the following observations are respectfully submitted: 

It appears to be generally conceded that the complexion 
of fine gold possesses very superior beauty. In this state, 
also, it is capable of resisting, ina high degree, the action 
of those agents to which a coin is ordinarily exposed in 
circulation, tending to impair its brightness. Two quali- 
ties, very desirable in a coin, viz. an attractive color and 
enduring brightness, would be therefore attained by em- 
ploying fine gold; and if no other considerations were 
involved, gold, in this state, would be entitled toa pre- 
ference for coinage. In other particulars, however, it 
appears to be less suitable for this purpose than gold com- 
bined with certain other metals. 

An extended seriestof experiments was made under di- 


rection of the British Government, by Mr. Hatchett,. to 
determine the effects of attrition on gold in its pure state, 
and gold alloyed in yarious proportions with different me- 
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fallic substances. The result of these experiments, con- 
ducted with much care, appears to establish the conclu- 
- sion that fine gold is less fitted to resist loss by the attri- 
tion to which a coin is liable in circulation, than when 
combined with particular alloys; that an alloy of silver and 
copper, or of either alone, improves the quality of gold 
in this respect; that if this alloy amount, as in the gold 
coinage of Great Britain and the United States, to one- 
twelfth part of the weight of the coin, its efficacy is great- 
er than if the proportion were diminished; and that, if 
this grade of alloy be constituted of equal parts of silver 
and copper, its efficacy can be no further improved. Tri- 
vial deviations, however, from the above proportion of the 
alloy, or of its constituent parts, occasion no appreciable 
difference. 

A writer of much distinction and great research, Jacob, 
in his history of the precious metals, advances, indeed, an 
opinion adverse to the above, in regard to the capacity of 
fine gold to resist waste by attrition in use. No reference 
is, however, made to the data on which this opinion is 
stated. Itis, on the whole, believed that the prevailing 
impression on this subject, confirmed by the ample expe- 
riments alluded to, and conformable to analogy, may be 
regarded as correct. 

In another respect, which also belongs to the question 
of durability, fine gold is found less adapted to the purpo- 
ses ofa coin than when alloyed as above mentioned. Its 


softness and flexibility render it liable to have the de- 


vices and inscriptions defaced or obliterated, and its form 
distorted by the pressure to which it is occasionally ex- 
posed in use, independently of any loss of substance. 

1t is further to be observed, that nature presents us with 
no gold in a pure state, but always associated with an al- 
loy, excceding in quantity, generally, that of our present 
standard, and consisting chiefly of silver and copper. The 
separation, moreover, of the last minute portion of silver 
from gold is only to be effected with great care, and by 
processes involving an expense for which the silver, when 
recovered, is no equivalent; so that the cost of rendering 
the gold pure, would be greater than the value of the sil- 
ver retained as a constituent of its alloy. 

The above considerations appear to render it inexpedi- 
ent to use pure gold alone in coinage. All nations, it is 
believed, retain in their gold coins, at the present time, a 
portion of silver. Ihe celebrated ducat gold, the most 
pure employed in currency, usually contains silver in the 
proportion of one-eighth to one-half of a carat, 

The only other metal usually employed as an alloy for 
gold is copper. This, as before mentioned, is also found 
in native gold, and its use to supply the deficiency of alloy 
when gold is above a given standard, is recommended by 
the circumstance, that there is no metal so economical as 
copper for this purpose, that can be employed in a gold 
comige, in the requisite proportion, without rendering 
the metal too fragile, or impairing, in a greater degree, 
its resemblance to fine gold. 

‘The above considerations appear sufficient to recom- 
mend the employment of an alloy in the coinage of gold, 
and the selection of silver and copper as the most suitable 
materials forthat purpose. ‘The proportion of the whole 
alloy to the fine gold, will have regard more especially to 
the durability of the coin, while the proportion of its con- 
stituent parts may be adjusted with the reference to the 
complexion of the coin, and their tendency to maintain, 
in a good degree, that complexion in circulation. 

In regard tothe durability of the coin, it is believed to 
be established by the experiments before referred to, that 
a gold coin alloyed with about onc-twelfth of its weight 
of silver and copper combined, resists the effects of attri- 
tion at least as effectually as any other proportion; and 
that an alloy, slightly greater or less, is not sensibly infe- 
rior in this respect. 

For the purpose of exhibiting the degree of approxi- 


mation to the color of fine gold produced. by various pro- 
portions of silver and copper employed as an alloy-of a 
gold coin, a number of specimens of the quarter eagle are 
forwarded with this report, to which the House is respect- 
fully referred. : 

*No. 1 consists of 61 7-8 grains of pure gold, being the 
quantity at present réquired in the quarter eagle. 

No. 2 contains 61 7-8 grains of pure gold, and 5 5-8 
grains of alloy, making 67 1-2 grains the weight of a quar- 
ter eagle of our present standard. The alloy in this spe- 
cimen consists of silver alone. i 

No. 3 is of the same weight and fineness as No. 2, but 
alloyed with silver and copper in equal proportions. 

No. 4 is of the same weight and fineness as the preced- 
ing, but alloyed wholly with copper. i í 

No. 5 weighs 66 grains, of which 59.4 grains consist of 
pure gold, and 6.6 grains of alloy; which alloy consists of 
silver and copper in equal proportions. ; 

No. 6is of the same weight and fineness as the preced: 
ing, but alloyed with silver and copper in the proportion 
of one part of the former to two parts of the latter. 

The first four specimens are of the intrinsic value of 
our present quarter eagles. The fifth and sixth are con- 
formable to a coinage in which the eagle would contain 
264 grains of standard gold, consisting of 237.6 grains of 
pure gold, and 26.4 grains of alloy. This would corre- 
spond to a proportional value of gold and silver of 15.625 
to 1—an alloy in the decimal proportion of one-tenth of 
the standard weight being substituted for the present alloy 
of one-twelfih. 

Of these specimens Nos. 2 and 4 are regarded as the 
least attractive, the former being of a complexion too 
pale, and the latter too high. Both of these defects fre- 
quently occur in forcign gold coins. Without being en- 
titled fo a preference on any account, gold coins thus al- 
loyed are liable to special exception, as being more dis- 
posed to suffer a deterioration of color by use, than gold 
alloyed with any of the intermediate proportions of silver 
or copper. : 

Specimens Nos. 3 and 5, in which the alloy consists of 
equal parts of silver and copper, exbibit a more satisfac- 
tory approximation to the appearance of fine gold; which 
would be but little impaired by an increase in the propor- 
tion of copper to that of two parts to one of silver, as ex- 
hibited in No. 6. A higher proportion of silver in the 
alloy than one-half would not improve the coin either in 
regard to complexion or durability, and is objectionable 
as involving an expenditure of silver without an object. 
Gold readily gives up its silver to the ordinary process of 
parting within this limit. : 

Either of those proportions, viz. the onc-twelfth, as in 
No, 3, or the one-tenth, as in No. 5, may be regarded as 
at least equal to any other combination of alloy with pure 
gold, in resisting loss from wear in circulation. j 

With respect to the continued brightness of the coin, 
an alloy of one-twelfth ov of one-tenth, if constituted of 
silver and copper in equal proportions, as in Nos. 3 and 
5, orin any inferior proportion of the former to the 
latter, not less than one-half, as in No. 6, appears to pre- 
sent the limits within which the object may be most sa- 
tisfactorily attained. Gold thus alloyed is considered by 
the chief coiner of the mint, whose long experience gives 
much value to his opinion, as possessing great aptitude for 
bearing the various operations incident to coinage, and 
retaining its brightness well, under the ordinary exposure 
of a coin in circulation. No proportion of the constitu- 
ent parts of the alloy, it is believed, would be in any sen- 
sible degree preferable in these regards, unless associated 
with a standard fineness, approaching so near to pure gold 
as to be liable to the exceptions before stated in regard to 
a coinage of that grade. 


x The numbers are designated by minute points impressed on the 
reverse of each coin aboye the head of the eagle. 
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Of the two proportions of alloy; viz. the twelfth and the 
tenth of the standard weight, the latter, as represented 
in Nos. Sand 6, is; after much reflection, regarded with 
preference.. Itis in no respect inferior to’ the alloy of 
one-twelfth, which is the -present. gold standard of the 
United States, while it is preferable thereto on-some con- 
siderations entitled to regard, which have been tran- 
siently alluded to before, but demand now more particu- 
lar: notice. ; 

.. The decimal proportion of 9-10 parts fine, and 1-10 part 
alloy, corresponds more nearly than our present standard 
with the preyailing fineness of gold presented for coin- 
. age. 'An-average of all the gold assayed at the mint dur- 

ing. the past year is found to contain 878-1000 parts fine, 

and 122-1000 parts alloy; which is nearly 23 per cent. be- 
' low the decimal standard in question, and more than 4 per 

cent. below the. fineness of our existing gold coinage. The 
fineness of the-gold coinage of Spain may be stated at 870- 
1000 ‘parts fine, which is inferior to the above average. 
In the mint regulations of the Netherlands, adopted in 
1816, the decimal. standard of 9-10 parts fine has heen 
preferred fot gold. Itis the established standard, both 
for gold and silver, in France, and appears likely to pre- 
vailin the neighboring countries. A late assay at the 
mint of the gold coins of fifteen Governments of Europe, 
gave an average within less than the half of one per cent. 
of this decimal standard. All were slightly inferior, but 
none of them so much as 14 per cent. inferior. An incli- 
nation toward- this proportion seems thence apparent as 
the prevailing tendency of European coinage. 

By:the. existing mint regulations, definite proportions 
of the constituent parts of the alloy for gold are not pre- 
scribed; they are controlled only by the provision that the 
quantity of- silver. shall not exceed that of the copper. 
Experience has amply confirmed the expediency of some 
latitude in this respect. Exact proportions of the silver 
and copper could only be attained by a complex analysis 
and adjustment, not required for’ ascertaining the finc- 
ness of the gold, and unsuited to the current operations 
ofthe mint. ‘A process much more facile determines the 
constituent parts of the alloy within the above limits. In 
the gold coins of all nations having a standard near to 
that of the United States, the variable proportions of sil- 
ver and copper in the alloy are manifest on inspection. 

. Though a consideration of the proportion of alloy most 
fit to be employed in our silver coinage does not come 
within the terms of the resolution, it is respectfully ob- 
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served, in regard thereto, that the standard of 9-10 parts 
fine would be preferable to the present proportions. This 


circumstance. may be regarded as strengthening the con- 
siderations in: favor of adopting the proposed modification 


of the gold standard..-In the. silver coinage it would be 
still more sénsibly felt as.animprovement.. The alloy in 
the latter differs more. than in the former from a suitable 
proportion. : ; f 

The silver standard of the United States is at present 
unlike that of any other nation. -It is below. that of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and the Netherlands, and most of the 
other Governments of Europe. It is inferior in fineness 
to the bullion received from commerce, which requires to 
be alloyed, at some expense, preparatory to. coinage. 
The average of the silver assayed at the mint during the 
last year, including the various classes of foreign coins, 
was of about 914-1000 parts fine, which exceeds the fine- 
ness now suggested by about 14 per cent., and exceéds the 


existing standard for silver by about 24 per cent. -The - 


fineness of the bullion received in other forms than that 
of foreign coins, exceeds our present standard by more 
than 5 per cent. Deposites of silver, therefore, would 
require sensibly less alloy if the standard were raised to 
the fineness proposed. Another result, not undeserving 


of regard, would be secured by a change: the silver of the , 


proposed standard would bear better the various process- 
es of coinage. 

In regard, therefore, to the expediency of changing 
the standard of our gold coinage, it is satisfactory to per- 
ceive that a similar change is admissible in the standard 
for silver with equal or greater advantage. 

Our gold and silver coinage would thus be in harmony 
with each other, and conformable to our. decimal system: 
The proportional value of the fine metal in the coins 
would be the same as the proportional weight of the coins 
themselves. The dollar in silver would counterpoise that 
amount in gold coins expressed by the ratio of the fine 
metals to each other: thus, if the proportional value of 
fine gold to fine silver were established at 15.625 to 1, a 
dollar of the improved standard, containing, as at present, 
371.25 grains of fine silver, would weigh $15.625 in gold 
of the improved standard, and any multiple of these would 
be in equipoise. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL MOORE, 
Director of the Mint. 


TABLE A. 


United States  - - z a - - 
England - - E z . 
France -~ - 
Naples - - 
Portugal - - 
Spain - - 
Netherlands - 
Russia - - 


C E E E 
1 

er 
1 

a e a 


Proportional va- | Proportional va- 

lue of gold and lue by assays 

silver by mint of the actual 

regulations. coins. 
15.00 to 1 15.00 to 1 
14.28 1 14.50 1 Mint assay. 
15.50 1 15.48 1 Ditto. 
15.20 1 15.24 1 Foreign assays. 
13:56 1 13.53 1 Mint assays. . 
16.00 1 16.48 1 Ditto. 
15.87 1 15.81 1 Ditto. 
15.00. 1 15.25. 1 Foreign assay. 
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TABLE B. 
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g JTE a d | s d Per cent. |Prem’m 
1821 | 3 1710 | 4 11 | 15.98 tol z 15.60 to 1 4 9 1 prem 
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CORRESPONDENCE BANK U. S.—3 PER CENT. STOCK, 
Hous or Reraxsenvarives, December 13, 1832. 


Lelter from the Seeretary of the Treasury, transmitting the 
correspondence with the Bank of the United States upon 
the subject of the postponement of the payment of the 
three per cent. stock of the United States, Ge. Ge. 


Treasury Devanrunnr, December 12, 1832. 


Si: In compliance with a resolution this day passed 
by the House of Representatives, directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury ‘to communicate to the House the cor- 
respondence with the President of the Bank of the Unit- 
ed States, and the documents furnished by the latter 
relative to the arrangement made in Europe, on the part 
of the bank, for the postponement of the payment of the 
three per cent. stock of the United States: also, copies 
of all such letters and correspondence between the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury and the president of the bank, 
or ils officers, ag relate to the redemption of the three 
per cent. stock; F have the honor to transmit copies of 
all the papers required. 

J have the honor to be, 
Very respectfally, 
Your obedient servant, 
LOUIS M’LANE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
‘Yo the Hon. the SPEAKER 
of the House of Representatives US. 


(coNFIDENTIAL.] 
Treasury Darantuent, March 24, 1832. 


Dear Sin: It is believed that the means in the treasury 
will be sufficient to discharge one-half of the three per 
cents. on the Ist of July next; and it is proposed to give 
notice accordingly, on the tst of April. It is not intend- 
ed to determine, by lot, the certificates that are to be 
paid, but simply to pay one-half of every certificate on 
presentation at the proper loan office. 

H any objection occurs to you, either as to the amount 
or as to the mode of payment, I will thank you to sug- 
gest it. 


eerste 


I shall be glad to be informed of the amount purchased 
under your direction; though it is not perceived that it 
can have any influence on the proposed measure. i 

As the purchases will cease on the appearance of the 
notice, it may be as well for you to direct the amount to 
be closed with the termination of the present month, and 
rendered to the treasury for settlement. 

Tam, dear sir, 
Very sincerely and respectfully, yours, 
ASBURY DICKENS, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
N. Brvote, Esq. 
President of the Bunk U. S. 


Bank U. S. March 29, 1832. 


Sin: | have received from the acting Secretary of the 
Treasury a letter of the 24th instant, apprising me that 
it is proposed to give notice, on the Ist of next month, 
of the intention of the Government to discharge one-half 
of each certificate at the proper loan office; and he has 
the goodness to add, that if any objection occurs to me, 
either as to the amount or as to the mode of payment, he 
would thank me to suggest it. 

In reply, | have the honor to state, that, so far as the 
bank is concerned, no objection occurs to me; it being 
sufficient that the Government has the necessary amount 
of funds in the bank to make the contemplated payment. 

In regard, however, to the community generally, and 
more especially to the debtors of the Government, there 
is a view of the subject which the inquiry renders it 
proper for me to present to your consideration. It is 
this: Owing to a variety of causes, but mainly to the great 
amount of duties payable for the last few months, there 
has been a pressure upon the mercantile classes, who 
have been obliged to make great efforts to comply with 
their engagements to the Government. That pressure 

still continues; and as it may be prolonged by the same 
cause--the amount of duties still payable during the next 
three months—this state of things seems to recommend 
all the forbearance and indulgence to the debtors which 
can be safely conceded. The inconvenience, then, of 
the proposed measure is, that the repayment of six or se- 
yen millions of dollars, more than one-half of which is 
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held in Europe, may create a demand for the remittance] 


‘of these funds, which would: operate injuriously. on the 


control, until the funds are sufficient to meet them; the 
interest to be paid-by the United States during the inter- 


community, and, by abridging the facilities which thej val.” $ 
debtors of the Government are in the -habit of receiving} -The bank has taken. the necessary steps to obtain the 
‘from the bank, may endanger the punctual payment of the| control of a considerable portion of these certificates, and“ 


revenue,.as: the bank will necessarily be obliged to com- 

x mence: early. its preparations for the reimbursement of so 
large an‘amount of public debt. My impression, there- 
fore, is, that with a view to the safe and punctual collec- 
tion- of the. public revenue, the Government would be 
“benefited by postponing the proposed payment of the 
public, debt to another quarter; at which time the country 
will sustain less inconvenience from the demands on fo- 
reign account, than would be felt at this moment. 

‘In regard to the mode of payment, I should think it 
would be more agreeable to the stockholder to receive 
reimbursement of the whole amount of his certificate at 
one time, than to have it divided. 

These suggestions are very respectfully submitted to 
“your better judgment, by your obedient servant, 
; N. BIDDLE, President. 
Hon. Lours M’'LANE, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


P. S. Asan illustration of the effect of the measure 
‘proposed, I may mention that, in the month of February 
last, the collector of New York, with a laudable anxiety 
to protect the public revenue, applied to the bank to au- 
thorize an extension of loans in that city, in order to as- 
sist the debtors to the Gevernment. This was promptly 
done. This I should desire to do again, as the payments 
to the Government during the next quarter will probably 
be very large. N. B. 


Tarasury Drrantmrnt, July 19, 1832. 


Sim: It was not until to-day that I have been able 
to ascertain the amount of the appropriations made 
at the last session of Congress; and, therefore, I have 
not been able to decide, before now, upon the amount 
of the three per cents. to be redeemed on the Ist 
of October, 1 find, as was supposed when you were 
here, that we shall be able to pay off about two-thirds at 
that time. A notice will accordingly be given in to-mor- 
row’s papers for the payment of that amount on the Ist 


will very cheerfully employ. it in such a manner as may 
best suit the convenience of: the.Government. 
T have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
N. BIDDLE, President. 
Hon. Louis M’Lanz, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Banx U. S, October 27, 1832. 


Dear Sin: Having, in conversation to-day with Mr. 
Dickens, explained the arrangements in progress for the 
payment of the three per cents., he suggested that it 
would be agreeable to you to receive the same informa- 
tion. 1 therefore communicate it with great pleasure. 

You are aware that the amount of public debt to be re- 
imbursed within the three months from October to Janu- 
ary, is upwards of fifteen millions, of which between 
eight and nine millions are held by foreigners. Under 
the most favorable circumstances, the displacement and 
conversion of so largea capital require great circumspec- 
tion to avoid injury to the community. To concentrate 
so many scattered fragments of revenue at the points of 
disbursement; to reserve a great accumulation of funds, 
always at immediate command, yet not withdrawing from 
the public service; to prevent ‘a scarcity of money, fol- 
lowed by a sudden abundance of it, and thus keep un- 
disturbed the uniform current of business-—these are 
objects to which the bank has always givena very anx- 
ious attention. Their inherent difficulty was increased, 
on the present occasion, by the prevalence of the cholera, 
which was already in New York and Philadelphia, and 
seemed destined to pervade the whole country, derang- 
ing, in its progress, all the relations of business, and 
threatening such a general prostration of commerce as 
would endanger the punctuality of private engagements, 
and put to great hazard the public revenue, of which the 
estimated receipts, from July to January, were about 
thirteen millions. To those who witnessed its ravages, it 
was manifest that a continuance of the pestilence, for a 


of October, and the remaining one-third on the Ist of few weeks longer, would have thrown into great confu- 


January. This has been done with the understanding 
chad between us, that if it should happen that the public 
moneys are insufficient to complete those payments, the 
bank will delay the presentation of any certificates of 
‘which it may have the control, until the funds are suffi- 
cient to meet them; the interest to be paid by the United 
States during the interval. 

You willbe pleased to indicate such transfers of funds 
as may be desirable, preparatory to the proposed pay- 
ments, 

Tam, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
LOUIS M’LANE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

N. Broper, Esq. 

President of' the Bank U. 8. Philadelphia. 


Banx U, 5. July 26, 1832. 


Sim: 1 have had the honor of receiving your letter of 
the 19th instant, apprising me of your intention to reim- 
burse two-thirds of the three per cents. on the Ist of 
October, and the remaining third on the Ist of Jan- 
Wary next. You further state that this course ‘has been 
adopted with the understanding had between us that, if 
it should happen that the public moneys are insufficient 
-to complete those payments, the bank will delay the pre- 
sentation of any certificates of which it may have the 


sion the pecuniary affairs of the country; and have press. 
ed, with peculiar force, on the public revenue, more es- 
pecially as the demand on account of the foreign holders 
of three per cents. at New York and Philadelphia alone, 
on the 1st of October, would have exceeded five millions 
of dollars. Under these circumstances, the bank deem- 
ed it an imperious duty to avert, as far as possible, the 
effects of such a calamity, and to husband its means, in 
order to interpose, if necessary, for the relief of the 
community. It was determined, therefore, to reserve 
five millions of dollars for that purpose; and, accordingly, 
the foreign holders of the three per cents. to that amount, 
principally represented by the bank as their agent, were 
invited to leave the fund with the bank for a few months 
after the payment by the Government, receiving from 
the bank the same rate of interest. In the mean time, the 
funds for the payment of the five millions were accumu- 
lated in the bank, to be used as occasion might require. 

Immediately on learning that the arrangement for the 
postponement was in part effected, the bank was enabled 
to resume and increase its accommodations to the public; 
and when, by the blessing of Providence, the pestilence 
was arrested, without having required any extraordinary 
interposition on the part of the bank, measures were 
taken to pay off, immediately, the whole of the three per 
cents. which it was originally intended to postpone, so far 
as they may be within reach of the bank. ‘Those mea- 
sures are in progress, and they will now be hastened, 
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since I learn from Mr. Dickens that the department is| 2d. Asto the rate of interest. We presume, of course, 
desirous of closing the account as soon as possible. The] that there will be no difficulty in continuing the loan, at 
certificates will, no doubt, be transmitted without delay,| its present rate of three per cent., without any further 
« and-will be immediately paid. i | charge. l g 

‘The preparations for the payments in January are al-j ous, instead of making the arrangements personally with 
ready in such a state of forwardness that we may safely| the stockholders themselves, to employ the agency of 
calculate on the result which the bank has been anxious) any mercantile house to effect the object, you are author- 
to produce, which is, that, in the course of the twelve] ized to allow a reasonable commission for their trouble. 
months from January, 1832, to January, 1833, about As you have already concluded, very satisfactorily, a si- 
twenty-three millions of the public debt will have been milar arrangement, some years ago, and our personal in- 
discharged, without causing the least perceptible disturb-| terviews have made you very familiar with the whole 
ance of the business of the country. subject, I willadd, only, that 

Presuming that it may interest you, I enclose a copy of Jam, very truly, yours, ; 
the correspondence on the subject of the three per cents., N. BIDDLE, President. 
and also a copy of a letter to the office at New York, si-| Tuomas Capwarapen, Esg., Philadelphia. 
milar, in tenor, to those written to several other offices 
on being apprised of the arrangement with the European 
holders of the three per cents. 

That arrangement, as you will perceive, was a precau- 
tionary measure to enable the institution to mitigate the 
severity of a great disaster; and, when the country was 
“happily relieved from it, the means which the bank had 
provided for the occasion were applied to their appropri- 
ate objects. 

J have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, yours, 
N. BIDDLE, President. 


Bank U. S., October 15, 1832. 


Genriemen: ] have had the pleasure of receiving your 
esteemed favors of the 22d and 30th of August, and 6th 
ultimo, and have been placed, by Mr. Cadwalader, iu pos- 
session of the contract between him and your house, on 
the 22d of August last. 

The care and attention which you have been good 
enough to exhibit on this occasion, furnish a new evi- 
dence of the zeal to promote the interest of the bank, 
which has uniformly characterized your house, and which 
has been always appreciated. eS 

As you remark, in your letter of the 30th of August, 
that you wish to have the accounts disposed of as the 
bank may deem expedient, I take the earliest opportu- 
nity of inviting your attention to one part of the arrange- 
ment with which it will be impracticable for the bank to 
comply. 

When the institution was chartered, at the close of the 
last war, the Government had a large debt which it pro- 
posed to pay, or to purchase up, out of the surplus reve- 
nue; and, in order to prevent any competition in these 
purchases, the charter expressly declares that ‘the bank 
shall not be at liberty to purchase any public debt whatso- 
ever.” ‘The object of this provision would certainly not 
be counteracted by the present operation, since the Go- 
vernment has actually advertised the payment of the 
stock which is thus, in fact, no longer an object of pur- 
chase by the sinking fund. ‘This circumstance, it proba- 
bly was, which induced Mr. Cadwalader to regard the 
purchase of public debt, so situated, as not conflicting 
with the provisions of the charter. When, however, the 
stock was purchased in August and September last, it was 
still a subsisting debt: one-third of it will so continue un- 
Ul the Ist of January next; and even were the case less 
clear than it seems, the institution is, both from inclina- 
tion and duty, disposed to give the most rigorous con- 
struction to its own powers. Iam under the necessity, 
therefore, of apprising you that the bank cannot consider 


llon. Louis M’LANS, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Wushinglon, D). C. 


Bank U. S., July 17, 1852. 
GenrLemen: Being desirous of making some arrange- 
ment in regard to the reimbursement of the three per 
cent, stocks of the United States, and the time is too short 
to allow of prolonged correspondence, we bave requested 
Thomas Cadwalader, Msg. to confer with you on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Cadwalader has been long, and still is, a di- 
rector of the bank, cujoying its entire confidence, and is 
personally well known to you, I will, therefore, merely 
vefer you to him for particulars, and remain, 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
N. BIDDLE, President. 
Messrs. Baurnc, Browners, & Co., London. 


Baxx U. S., July 18, 1832. 


Dean Sir: The probability that the spread of the cho- 
lera may vecasion preat embarrassment and distress in the 
community, makes it expedient for the bank to keep it- 
self in an attitude to afford relief, should its interposition 
be necessary, and also to mitigate the pressure which the 
reimbursement of the three per cent. stock, held by fo- 
reigners, may produce in October next. The whole 
amount of this foreign stock is about seven million cight 
handred thousand dollars, of which the bank is desirous 
of postponing the payment of about five million dollavs.{as purchased, on its own account, the three per cent. 
You will perceive, from the statement accompanying this! stock reported by you, in your favors of the 30th August 
letter, that the bank is the agent of Messrs. Baring, Bro-| and 6th ultimo, amounting to one million four hundred 
thers, and Company for upwards of three millions. Forjand seventy-four thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
the postponement of that amount, with an additional sum|scven dollars and thirty-three cents; and I have now to 
of two millions belonging to residents in Europe, you are | propose, for your consideration, the following substitute 
authorized to make an arrangement on the following] for that arrangement, which will, 1 trust, be mutually 
terms: agreeable to both parties: 

Ast. As tothe time. It is not yet positively decided] ist. Jt will be necessary to transmit, without delay, the 
when the whole of the threes will be paid; and the pro-| whole of the certificates, with power of reimbursement; 
posed arrangement must, therefore, refer to that contin-| so that, in the first instance, the bank may receive pay- 
gency, and be so modified as to fix a certain time after} ment for the owners. Without such payment, the bank 
the period of redemption named by the treasury. You] is not in actual possession of the funds, which will not be 
may make this postponement for six, nine, or twelve] passed to its credit until paid to the stockholders. This 
months after that period, and endeavor to preserve such} seems to be of immediate urgency, and I therefore re- 
an option as to time, as may enable the bank to diffuse] quest your early attention to it. 
the payment over as wide a period as possible of the| 2d. When the stock is thus reimbursed to the stockhold- 
term. ers, the portion which they have consented to postpone will 
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be passed to their credit on the: books of the bank, and 
continue to bear an interest of three per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly, until the Ist `of October next, when 
the principal will be reimbursed... If it be necessary, on 
the delivery to` you of the certificates, with powers of re- 
imbursement; to substitute some other certificates on your 
part, as was-done.in the case of the Louisiana debt by 
you, you are hereby authorized to give to.the parties a 
certificate for.an amount equal to what they respectively 
Surrender to you. ; 

Sd. Fhe- portion -purchased by you will, in like man- 
ner, goto: your credit when it is paid by the Govern- 
ment... At that time it will be for you to determine whe- 
ther it shall continue to draw an interest of four per cent., 
(if that be the rate,) payable quarterly, or. whether you 
would desire immediate payment. 1f your arrangements 
with others make it necessary or expedient for you to 
continue the loan. to.the bank. for that period, we shall, 
with great cheerfulness, acquiesce in your views. If, 
however, it should be as consistent with your interest to 
receive reimbursement, the bank will be ready and will- 
ing to make it immediately. I mention this, because it 
may, perhaps, be conyenient for you to provide funds in 
“New Orleans for the instalments of the loan to the Union 
Bank, in which event you may consider the whole 
amount of your purchases of three per cents. or any por- 
tion of it, as immediately applicable to that object. 

The wish to postpone the payment of some portion of 
the fifteen millions reimbursable between the Ist of Oc- 
tober and the 1st of January, arose from the appearance 
of the cholera, which threatened to throw the business of 
the ‘country into. great confusion, and imposed on the 
bank the duty of keeping itself in an attitude of great 
strength, soas to interpose, if necessary, to relieve the 

_ community. The calamity having passed with less in- 
jury to the mercantile classes than was anticipated, the 
bank will not be called upon for any extraordinary effort, 
and would be content to pay, at once, the whole amount 

now in your hands, This would have the further recom- 


mendation, that it would relieve you from the payment of 


interest on the balance, which is probably equal to your 
purchases. ` 
In either event, whether you wished to take immediate 
reimbursement, or continue the loan, it is presumed that 
the terms of the purchases will, under this change of the 
arrangement, be favorable to your interest, which we are 
always anxious to promote. Should it, however, happen 
that any pecuniary loss shall be sustained by you, in con- 
sequence of these purchases, the bank will, of course, 
. make an ample indemnity for it. ‘The commission stipu- 
lated upon the whole sum will not be, in any degree, af- 
fected by this change, but will continue as originally de- 
tertnined between Mr. Cadwalader and yourselves. ` You 
will readily believe that nothing but an imperious sense 
of duty would induce “the institution to propose the 
„changes in the arrangement, and we must rely on your 
habitual courtesy to excuse any additional trouble which 
they may occasion. 
With great respect, yours, 
N. BIDDLE, President. 
Messrs. Banino, Brovuuns, & Co., London. 


Banx U. S., October 19, 1832. 

Grntiemen: The above is a copy of my respects of the 
15th instant, since which I bave had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving, this morning, your favor of the 14th ultimo. ‘To 
what thad the honor of writing on the 15th instant, the 
only addition which it seems necessary to make, is this: 
“the bank, in order to close the account with the Govern- 
ment, is anxious to obtain the certificates. It is, how- 
ever, possible that some of the holders who have agreed 
to the postponement may prefer retaining the certificates 
till the period of final reimbursement, ‘The bank is yery 


and we will. endeavor to accomplish. the object of the 
bank without possession of the certificates. Those for 
the stock. purchased by yourselves, we shall be happy to 
receive by an early opportunity. > 
With great respect, yours, 
N. BIDDLE, President. 
Messrs. Banrnc, Bnoruers; & Co., London. 


Baxx U. S., October-2, 1832. 

Dean Sır: The preparations for the payment of the 
public debt on the Ist instant, are so ample, that no in- 
convenience is apprehended from them at the bank, or 
any of its offices; and after all the immediate demands.on 
that account are discharged at your office, it will still, in 
all probability, be very largely a creditor of the State 
banks in this city. This state of things naturally presents 
for consideration the course which the office should pur- 
sue towards them, and towards the community. In the 
present condition of the exchanges with Europe, there 
will probably be no demand for specic, and it would 
therefore be unnecessary to call upon the State banks for 
payment, in that form, of their balances, that being a 
measure to be avoided, unless to replace what may be 
taken from the office, should any demand be made upon 
it. But, while the balances continue thus heavily against 
the State banks, they will be: unable or unwilling to do 
much business, and the office will therefore. have an. op- 
portunity of giving to the community such facilities as 
these State banks have it no longer in their power to 
furnish. A large portion of the debt from them to the 
office may thus be absorbed in good paper, payable on or 
about the Ist of January next, when another payment 
on account of the public debt will be made. F therefore 
take the carlicst opportunity, after ascertaining the pro- 
bable demands against the bank on account of these pay- 
ments, to submit to the consideration of the board the 
expediency of employing a portion of the surplus funds, 
now in the form of balanecs from the State banks, in the 
discount of such paper as may give facilities to the busi- 
ness of the city. The funds will be thus very usefully 
and profitably employed until they are wanted, and a 
great accumulation of bank balances be prevented. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
N. BIDDLE. 
{saat LAWRENCE, Esq. 
President Of. D. & D. New York. 


Trrasunyr Derarrmest, Qelober 51, 1832. 

Sin: I have been duly favored with your Ictter of the 
27th instant, and its enclosures. 

That 1 may be better able to understand the arrange- 
ment made by the bank, through the intervention of Mr. 
Cadwalader and Messrs. Barings, in regard to the three 
per cents. held abroad, 1 will thank you for copies of the 
letters of the 22d and 30th of August, and 6th of Sep- 
tember, and the contract of the 22d of August, all which 
are referred toin your letter to Messrs. Barings of the 
15th instant. 

I shall be glad, also, to be informed whether the certi- 
ficates for upwards of three millions, for which, in your 
letter to Mr. Cadwalader of the 18th of July, you state 
the bank to be the agent of Messrs. Barings, have been 
forwarded at the loan office. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LOUIS M’LANE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
N. Bipper, Esq. 
President Bank U. S., Philada. 
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ë Baxx U. S., November 5, 1832, 

Sim: Ehad the honor of receiving, on the 3d instant, 
your letter of the 31st ultimo, and, in compliance with 
the request contained in it, enclose herewith copies of| 
the letters from Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & Co., of the 
22d and 30th of August, and 6th of September, and also 
acopy of the contract of the 22d of August. I also add 
a copy of my letter to Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & Co., 
of the 31st ultimo. . 

Tn regard to the sum of three millions and upwards, of 
which the bank is the agent, its agency has hitherto been 
merely to receive the dividends, not the principal. Of 
that amount, there have been surrendered certificates for 
about $344,000 on the books at Philadelphia. The 
amount received at the other loan offices, Ido not know. 
But the whole will, £ presume, now shortly arrive. 

1 have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 

N. BIDDLE, President. 


Hon. Lovis M’Lanr, 
See’y of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Lonnon, August 22, 1832. 

Sır: We have had the honor of receiving, from the 
hands of Mr. Cadwalader, the letter with which you 
favored us on the 18th ultimo, and in which you refer us 
to that gentleman for the particulars of an arrangement 
the institution was desirous of entering into in regard to 
the reimbursement of the United States three per cent. 
stock. You will no doubt learn from Mr. Cadwalader 
that no time has been lost in coming to an understanding 
with us as to the mode in which your views could be 
carried into effect; and the result of our communications 
with him has been a contract, of which, as he will no 
doubt send you a copy, it is not necessary we should say 
more than that we trust the board will perceive in it 
evidence of that earnest desire we at all times feel to put 
all our transactions with them on the same casy and 
liberal footing. 

We trust you will excuse our observing that we con- 
ceive no question can now arise as to any extension of 
the ordinary credit which we hold at the disposal of the 
bank, asthe liability to be called upon for large advances, 
for the above operation, either in the shape of drafts or 
purchases of stock, makes it absolutely necessary that 
the limit should be strictly attended to. 


We have only to add, that we fecl much flattered at 


this further proof of our possessing the confidence of 
the institution; and have the honor to be, sir, your obe- 
dient servants, 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co. 
N. Brooue, Esq. 
President U. S. Bank, Philada. 


TLonnon, 30th August, 1832. 

Sra: In consequence of the personal communications 
we have received from General Cadwalader, we beg 
leave to inform you that we have secured and paid for the 
following parcels of United States three per cent. stock, 


viz. 
20,000 
100,000 Gat 90 
25,000 


25,000 «“ 
21,000 at 904 
80,000 at 91 


$271,000 

And we have also made the following purchases, to be 
delivered immediately, viz. 

10,000 2 

27,400 at 90} 

66,037 255 


100,000 | 

200,000 

200,000 gat 908 
20,000 J 


$623,437 25 to be delivered before the 6th Sept. 


We enclose a list of proprietors of United States three 


per cent. stock, who have consented to postpone the. re- 
ceipt of their principal until the Ist of October, 1833, 
the amount of their stock being, collectively, 342,646 
dollars 68 cents. 


As we are not acquainted with the manner in which the 


institution may desire to have these transactions managed, 


we have adopted the course of addressing you on the 


subject, that you may dispose of the accounts, &e. as you 
may deem expedient. 


We have the honor to be your most obedient servants, 
BARING, BROTHERS, & Co. 
N. Binote, Esq. 
President Bank U. S., Philada. 


Lonnon, 6th September, 1832. 


Sm: We confirm what we had the honor to write to 
you on the 30th ultimo, and now annex a list of other 
proprietors of United States three per cent. stock, who 
wish to postpone the reimbursement of capital until Octo- 
ber, 1833, making a total, with those already advised, of 
$1,609,707 42 purchases of the United States three per 
cent. stock on account of the institution. We conclude 
it may be more convenient to you to have the whole pur- 
chases up to the present date presented to the eye at one 
view, and we therefore enclose a detailed list, showing 
the total amount to be, - $1,051,251 31 
and purchases, but not yet delivered, -~ 364,994 05 

We remain, sir, your obedient servants, 
B. B. & Co. 


N. Binner, Esq, Philadelphia. 


Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & Co, of London, and 
Thomas Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, on behalf of the 
Bank of the United States, agree, as follows, viz. For a 
commission of one-half per cent. on the amount, the said 
Baring, Brothers, & Co. agree— 

Ast. 'Fo invite the holders of the three per cent. stock 
of the United States to retain their stock until October, 
A. D. one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three; the 
bank engaging to pay the interest quarterly, until that 
time. 

2d. To buy up the said three per cent. stocks on the 
best terms at which they can be obtained, both here and 
in Holland, at prices not exceeding ninety-one per cent. 
or as much higher as the running quarterly interest, in 
case of need. The cost of which stocks to be placed to 
the debit of the Bank of the United,States, in a separate 
account, chargeable with whatever rate of interest Messrs. 
Baring, Brothers, & Co. may be compelled to pay. The 
certificates of stock so purchased to remain with Messrs. 
Baring, Brothers, & Co. 

Sd. In case the amount of stocks so purchased, and 
the amount that may be retained by the holders, as above, 
should, together, be less than the sum of five millions of 
dollars, then Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & Co. agree to 
make up the deficiency, in case the bank should find it 
desirable to draw for such deficiency, or any part thereof; 
on which sum or deficiency Messrs. Baring, Brothers, & 
Co. to charge the same interest as in their general account 
with the bank. The whole advances to be reimbursed 
by the Bank of the United States, in October, A. D., one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Witness the hands of the said parties, at the city of 
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London, the 22d day of August, A. D. one thousand eight 
hundred: and thirty-two. -~ . 
: BARING, BROTHERS, &. Co. 
; ; T: CADWALADER. 
Signed -in presence of us, 
: JAMES STEWART RINGER, 
Fras. Wat. GENTRY. 


-Banx U. S., October 31, 1832. 

_ GENTLEMEN: My last respects were of the 19th instant; 
since then we have understood that the Treasury Depart- 
ment is desirous of closing the accounts of the foreign 
holders of three per cents., a circumstance which in- 
creases our own anxiety to receive the certificates without 
delay, and induces me to request that you'will have the 
goodness to. give every. facility to the transmission of 
them.. `. 

„In. regard to. those purchased by yourselves, there ean, 
we presume, be no difficulty; and as to those stockholders 
with whom you have agreed to postpone the payment, 
you will find, we trust, no indisposition to make the ar- 
rangements suggested in my letter of the 15th instant for 
the delivery of their certificates. Should, however, any 
difficulty occur, it would be agreeable to the bank if 
you could obviate it, either by causing the certificates to 
be sent to the bank for immediate reimbursement, or, if 
necessary, by purchasing the certificates on your own 
account, in the same manner as was done with those pre- 
viously purchased, and taking your reimbursement in the 
mode most agreeable to yourselves. The whole subject 
is committed to your good judgment, with the respects of 
your obedient servant, 

N. BIDDLE, President. 
& Co., London. 


“HALF PAY—BOUNTY LAND, &c. 
Hovax or REPRESENTATIVES, January 23, 1833. 
Leiter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the infor- 
mation required by a resolution of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the 10th instant, in relation to half pay, bounty 
land, &e. to certain officers of the revolution. 


“Messrs. Bantne, BROTHERS, 


Drranrmenr or War, Jan. 22, 1833. 

Sin: In compliance with the resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 10th instant, directing the Secre- 
tary of War to report to that House ‘ what construction 
has prevailed with the accounting officers, as to the words 
‘all military officers,’ used in the resolve of the 15th of 
May, 1778, relative to half pay, and the reasons for such 
construction; whether they have been deemed to apply 
to officers of the line only, or have been extended to 
those. of the engineers, invalid artificers, Lee’s legion, 
and other distinct and independent corps; whether there 
was ‘any specific promise of land, or half pay, either to 
Lee’s legion, the corps of engineers, or artificers, com- 
manded by.Colonel J. Baldwin; what discrimination, if 
any, was made in the organization of the two last corps; 
and whether, in both, the promotion of officers was not 
confined to the corps respectively; and whether these 
corps were not component parts of the ecighty-eight bat- 
talions raised to serve for ‘during the war,’ under the 
resolve of the 16th of September, 1776, specifically re- 
ferred to in the resolve of the 12th of November, 1779; 
and which of the officers of either corps have obtained 
land, or half pay, or commutation of half pay;” 1 have 
the honor to enclose reports of the Third Auditor, and 
the officer in charge of the bounty land bureau, which 

contain the information required. 

T have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
oe LEW. CASS. 
Hon ANDREW STEVENSON, 


Speaker. of the House of Representatives. 


: Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
` Third Auditor’s Office, 18th January, 1833. 


Sir: The resolution of the House of Representatives 


of the United States of the 10th instant, and which was 


referred. to me by you- -on the 11th instant, for a report 
thereon, directs the Secretary of War to report to the 
House- : 

ist.. What construction has prevailed with the account- 
ing officers as to the words ‘all military officers,” used 
in the resolve of the 15th of May, 1778, relative to half 
pay, and the reasons for such construction. 

2d. Whether they have been deemed to apply to offi- 
cers of the line only, or have been extended to those of 
the engineers, invalids, artificers, Lee’s legion, and other 
distinct and independent corps. š 

Sd. Whether there. was any specific promise. of land 
or half pay, either to Lee’s legion, the corps of engi- 
neers, or artificers, commanded by Colonel J. Baldwins 

4th. What discrimination, if any, was made in the orga- 
nization of the two last corps; and whether, in both, the 
promotion of officers was not confined to the corps re- 
spectively; and 

5th. Whether these corps were not component parts 
of the eighty-eight battalions raised to serve for ¢* during 
the war,” under the resolve of the 16th of September, 
1776, specifically referred to in the resolve of the 12th of 
November, 1779; and 

6th. Which of the officers of either corps have obtained 
land, or half pay, or commutation of half pay. 

In relation to the first branch of the resolution, I have 
the honor to furnish a copy of a report made to Congress 
by the commissioner of army accounts, on the. 25th of 
August, 1786, and which embraces the report of a com- 
mittee of Congress on the memorials of several officers 
of the late corps of artificers, praying that, in settling 
their accounts, they be allowed the commutation of half 
pay, as founded on justice, or on the acts of Congress,” 
and which report contains the best explanation that I 
have been able to find of the construction that was given 
by the accounting officers to the words “all military ofli- 
cers,” used in the resolve of the 15th of May, 1778, rela- 
tive to half pay, as well as the reasons for that con- 
struction. 

Understanding the second branch of the resolution to 
have in view the ascertainment whether or not the officers 
‘Sof the engineers, invalids, artificers, Lee’s legion, and 
other distinct and independent corps,” have been allowed 
half pay, or commutation in lieu thereof, I have to state, 
that, in accordance with the resolve of the 22d of March, 
1783, commutation has been allowed to ‘ corps not be- 
longing to the lines of particular States, and who are en- 
titled to half pay for life,” amongst which were the corps 
of engineers, of invalids, Lee’s legion, and Armand’s 
corps. 

In relation to the third branch of the resolution, I have 
to state, that, in the resolution of Congress of the: 2Ist of 
October, 1780, making provision for a new arrangement 
of the army, ‘two partisan corps” are provided for, one 
of which was to be commanded by Colonel Armand, and 
the other by Major Lee: and, by said resolution, all the 
officers who should serve to the end of the war were pro- 
mised half pay for life, and, of course, half pay was pro- 
mised to the officers of said partisan corps. By the reso- 
lution of the 14th of November, 1780, ‘* the officers of 
the engineering department” were ‘put on an equal 
establishment with the officers of the line.” No promise 
of half pay appears to have been made to the officers of 
the corps of artificers commanded by Colonel Baldwin; 
on the contrary, they are excluded from the allowance. 
(See resolve of 16th of November, 1779.) 

mn relation to the fourth branch of the resolution, I 
have to state that it appears, by the resolution of the 11h 
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of March, 1779, the engineers were formed into a corps, 
and styled the ‘* corps of engineers,” and were to “take 
rank, and enjoy the same rights, honors, and privileges, 
with the other troops on the continental establishment;” 
and that they were to ‘*take rank in their own corps ac- 
cording to the dates of their respective commissions.” 
By the resolve of the 12th of November, 1779, the ¢¢ ele- 
ven companies of artificers raised by the quartermaster 
~ general” were to “be reformed, and incorporated and 
arranged in such manner as the commander in chief shall 
deem proper.” By the same resolve, the officers, on re- 
ceiving their commissions, were to have ‘rank only in 
> their own corps,” and to hold regimental courts martial 
in cases that concern their own corps only, and are usually 
cognizable by regimental courts martial of the line.” 

In regard to the fifth branch of the resolution, I have to 
state, that I infer from the report of the commissioner of 
army accounts of the 25th of August, 1786, (herewith 
transmitted, ) that the provision in the resolution of the 
12th of November, 1779, «that the officers and men of 
the said corps (artificers) be considered as part of the 
quotas of the eighty battalions, as apportioned on the 
several States to which they respectively belong,” was 
not considered, either by the commissioner of army ac- 
counts, or by Congress, as forming ‘ component parts of 
the eighty-eight battalions raised to serve for ‘during 
the war,’ under the resolve of the 16th of September, 
1776,” in such a sense as to entitle them (the officers of 
the corps of artificers) to the grant of half pay or com- 
mutation. 

Ta relation to the sixth and last branch of the resolution, 
I have to state, that I cannot find that any officer of the 
artificers, commanded by Colonel Baldwin, has obtained 
‘half pay, or commutation of half pay;” on the contrary, 
| the report of the committee of Congress embraced in the 
- report of the commissioner of army accounts of the 25th of 
© August, 1786, closes with a resolution, that the officers 
; of the late corps of artificers” were not entitled to it. 
Officers of engineers have receiyed commutation, 

With great respect, 
PETER HAGNER, Auditor. 
Hon. Lrwrs Cass, 
Secretary of War. 


REPORT. 
OFFICE or ARMY Accounts, 
New York, August 25, 1786. 

The commissioner for settling the accounts of the late 
army of the United States, to whom was referred the 
petition of A. Baird, requesting the commutation, in lieu 
of half pay for life, as a deranged surgeon in Baldwin’s 
corps of artificers, begs leave to report: 

That Doctor Baird founds his claim on the resolution 
< of January 17th, 1781, granting generally the half pay to 
the hospital department; and that of May 3d, 1782, grant- 
ing the same particularly to a surgeon of artificers. 

That Congress did, on the 19th of October last, refer 
to your commissioner a report made by a committee of 
Congress on the petition of sundry officers of the late 
corps of artificers for half pay or commutation, which re- 
port your commissioner was directed to take order.on, 
and is in the following words, viz. 

“ The committee, consisting of ——-——, to whom was 
referred the memorials of several officers of the late corps 
of artificers; praying that, in settling their accounts, they 
be allowed the commutation of half pay, as founded on 
justice, or on ‘the atts of Congress, beg leave to report: 

-<6 That the claims of those-officers do not appear to be 
founded on: the usage öf- ‘nations, nor in equity. They 
v believe that half pay lias been‘allowed to military officers, 
partly from a regard tothe hardships and personal dan- 
fers to which they were exposed, but chiefly from a con- 


sideration that, by long continuance in the military line, | 
they may have lost those habits by which they formerly 
had been enabled to provide for themselves or family; 
which reasons do not apply so fully to the officers of arti- 
ficers. ` y 

** Your committee are of opinion that their sole rule on 
this occasion must be the acts of Congress respecting the 
officers in the corps of artificers; and they.do not find any 
resolution by which they are entitled to half pay or com- 
mutation; on the contrary, they seem to be expressly cut 
off from any such claim. : ; : 

“ The original act of Congress of May 15, 1778, by 
which half pay was promised for seven years, confined 
the same to military officers, which certainly did not in- 
clude the artificers; and your committee are of opinion 
that, in all subsequentacts which relate to halfpay, the same 
denomination of officers must be intended, unless in cases 
where other officers are expressly mentioned. Surely, 
the act of October 2d, 1780, promising half pay.to offi- 
cers who might be deranged, never could be construed 
as giving half pay to any class of officers who had noclaim 
to half pay, had they continued in service to the end of 
the war. If any doubts could have arisen whether the 
artificers were intended in the promise of half pay, it must 
be fully removed by the act of the 16th of November, 
1779; it was then resolved that it be recommended to 
the several States to allow the corps of artificers esta- 
blished by Congress on the 12th instant, all the benefits pro- 
vided for officers and soldiers in the line of their quotas 
of the continental batlalions, except the half pay. After 
this pointed and express exclusion of those officers from 
the allowance of half pay, your committce are of opinion 
that nothing but a subsequent promise, equally pointed 
and express, can give them a title to the same. None 
such has been made; wherefore they submit the following 
resolve: That the officers of the late corps of artificers in 
the service of the United States are not entitled to half 
pay, or the commutation for half pay.” i 

Your commissioner therefore supposes that ‘he is not 
warranted to grant the commutation to the memorialist, 
unless he has the direction of Congress. P 

J. P. 
CHARLES THomson, Esq. 
Secretary of War. 


DEPARTMENT OF WAR, Giedi 
Bounty Land Office, January 21, 1838. 

Sır: So far as information appears to be required from 
this office, by the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of the 10th instant, referred to 
this office on the 19th instant, to report thereon, T have 
the honor to state, in reference to the inquiries * whether 
there was any specific promise of land, cither to Lee’s 
legion, the corps of engineers, or artificers commanded 
by Colonel J. Baldwin,” that the two first named being 
military corps on the continental establishment, the offi- 
cers attached thereto were embraced in the several re- 
solves of Congress providing bounty lands for such of 
them as continued in service to the close of the war. 

No returns exist in this office of the names- of the offi- 
cers of the corps of artificers commanded by Colonel J. 
Baldwin; nor does itappear that land warrants have issued 
to any of the officers of that corps, except to Samuel A. . 
McCoskey, surgeon, and William McCoskey, surgeon’s 
mate; and these issues appear- to have been made in vir- 
tue of the resolution of Congress of the 3d of May, 1782, 
as follows: ‘< Resolved, that, as the dispersed situation of 
the corps of artificers, commanded by Captain Wyleys:. 
will no longer require the services of Dr. A. McCoskey; 
and Dr. William McCoskey, his mate, they be consi d 
as reduced and retiring from the service on the 
stant, and the surgeon be entitled to all the: 
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“from which it would appear that these officers had been Hage ; PADEN 
retained in service until the 10th of May, 1782, being a Sault Ste. Marie, December 3, 1832. 
period: of more than. thirteen. months after the corps of 
artificers commanded: by Colonel J. Baldwin bad been 
dissolved.under.the resolution of Congress. of the 29th of 
“March, 1781; by. which resolution it is explicitly declared 
that “all officers of the regiment of artificers not retained 
by virtue of these resolutions, be no longer considered in 
the service of the United States.” The officers retained 
by. the: resolution. just referred to, were, it is believed, in- 
corporated. with the reduced corps of artillery artificers, 
and-continved in service; the names of some eighteen or 
twenty of whom are returned on the records of this office 
as being entitled to, and as having received, bounty lands 
from the United States. 

The officers of the regiment of artillery artificers, being 
attached to the artillery in the field, were, it is believed, 
considered military: officers: hence, those of them who 
served to. the end of the war were embraced in the re- 
solves of Congress providing bounty lands. The duties 
of the officers. of the corps of artificers being (as it is be- 
lieved) confined. to the superintendence of workshops, 
laboratories, &c., and to the control and direction of the 
artisans ‘attached thereto, and not being required to act 
in the field, were not, it is presumed, considered military 
officers. Their names were therefore not returned on 
the list of officers on file in this department, among those 
entitled’ to land bounties from the United States. Had 
they been considered military officers, it is presumed that 
Congress, when, by their resolution of March, 1781, they 
declared the corps of artificers € dissolved, and no longer 
in the service of the United States,” would at that time 
have designated them as reduced and supernumerary offi- 
cers, and, as such, entitled to all the emoluments in land 
and ‘half pay. That Congress did not so consider the 
officers of that corps, is manifested by the discrimination 
made in the cases of the two Doctors McCoskcy, before 
referred to. If the surgeon of that name (surgeons? 
mates not being entitled to half pay) had been consi- 
dered, at the time of the dissolution of that corps, (to 
which he then belonged,) as entitled to ‘all the emolu- 
ments heretofore allowed to regimental surgeons,” fur- 
ther legislation in behalf of that officer would have been 
superfluous. 

The records of the War Department, from the earliest 
period succceding the war of the revolution, exhibit no 
amount of bounty land to an officer or private of the corps 
of-artificers, except in the two cases referred to in the 
aforegoing. ‘This fact indicates the construction applied 
to the resolutions of Congress, in reference to that corps, 
by'the individual who first presided over the department, 
who was himself an officer of the highest grade in the army. 

Fhave'the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
WM. GORDON. 
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Etsent HERRING; Esq 
Indian Bureau, Washington: 


Sık: The condition of the Indians, situated in the area 
of country traversed by the St. Croix’ and Chippewa 
rivers, has not essentially varied since the date of the re- 
port which I had the honor of transmitting to the depart- 
ment on the 22d of September, 1831.. I beg leave now 
to solicit your attention to the observations made during 
my recent visit to the bands living northwest of that point 
in our geography. 

From a very early period war has existed. between the 
Chippewas and Sioux; and although the condition of in- 
dependent bands, separated by local position and. local. 
interests, has produced intestine feuds, they have united 
in defending their respective frontiers, and have not he- 
sitated to make inroads into the hunting grounds of each 
other whenever circumstances have favored them. 

The Chippewas assert that their warfare has been one 
of self-defence, and that their inroads have been the inevi- 
table consequence of a successful assertion of their terri- 
torial rights. The Sioux complain that their hunting 
grounds have been intruded on, and that they cannot re- 
strain their warriors. Each party lays claim to the title 
of forbearance and generosity. ‘Neither appears to omit 
any opportunity of inflicting injury on the other. Every 
blow is a fresh invitation to aggression. A state of perpe- 
tual insecurity and alarm is the consequence. Time has 
exasperated their feelings; and much of the severity of 
their condition is owing to the pertinacity with which the. 
contest is kept up. 

In this state the Chippewas, who are particularly the 
object of this report, were found, in 1806, by our Govern- 
ment, who, in that year, directed the late General Pike 
to visit the Upper Mississippi. Owing to their remote 
position, little attention was, however, bestowed upon 
them until the summer of 1820, when Governor Cass, 
who then administered the Government of Michigan, con- 
ducted an expedition through the country. By his re- 
commendation, a military post and agency was established 
on the avenue of their trade at the foot of Lake Superior, 
and the usual means adopted to regulate the trade and in- 
tercourse of our citizens with them. They were coun- 
selled to remain at peace, to intermit their visits to the 
Canadian posts, and to pursue their usual occupations on 
their own lands. It was immediately found, however, 
that the force of their hostilites fell upon their western 
frontier, where they bordered on the Sioux, and where 
the dispute respecting territorial boundary gave scope to 
continual and afflicting aggressions. 

In 1825 the Chippewas were invited to meet the other 
tribes in a general council at Prairie du Chien, which, after 
a full discussion, resulted in a treaty of limits. ‘his treaty 
was fully explained to the northern Chippewas, convened 
at Fond du Lac in 1826, and assented to ina treaty signed 
at that place. The following season delegates of this 
nation, living on its southern border, attended, and be- 
came parties to the treaty of Butte des Morts, on Fox 
river, in which the subject of boundaries was finally car- 
ried out and adjusted between themselves and the Meno- 
minees and Winnebagoes. With the latter tribes, there 
has been no subsequent dispute respecting limits; but the 
delineation, on paper, of the extensive line between them 
and the Sioux, without an actual survey and marking of 
it, gave rise to difficulties on that frontier, and the pretext 
was thus given for renewed aggressions. Several in- 
stances of these have been reported from this office to the 
department. The hardships of a people short of re- 
sources were thus increased, and those citizens who were 
licensed by the Indian office to carry on trade, com- 


The Hon. Srcrerany or Wat. 


NORTHWESTERN INDIANS. 
House or Reravsenrarives, Murch 2, 1833. 
Letter from the Seeretary of War, transmitting a copy of 
a report of Schooleraft’s expedition umong the Northwest- 
ern Indians. 
/ Derartwenr or Wan, March 2, 1833. 
Srm: I have the honor to transmit a copy of the report 
of Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esquire, of the expedition per- 
formed by-him among the northwestern Indians, last year, 
under orders from this department. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. LEW. CASS. 
Ilon. Axprew STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the Howse of Representatives. 
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ained of losses and. want of protection, Many of the 
ormer, and several of the latter, fell in their conflicts, 
or lost their lives through circumstances connected with 
hem. i 

“ During the summer of 1830, I was directed, personally, 
o visit the ‘Indians, to endeavor to restore peace among 
hem It was not practicable to carry the instructions 
Jinto immediate effect. A part of the following year was 
“employed in visiting the bands intermediate between Lake 
“Superior and the Mississippi, below the mouth of the St. 
Croix, with results which have been communicated to the 
‘department. Instructions were issued, in the spring of 
1882, for extending the visit, and embracing as many In- 
diuns on the heads of the Mississippi, as circumstances 
would permit. ‘Ibis brings the sketch which I have 
olfered of the efforts made by the department to place 
the Chippewas and. Sioux ona footing of peace, to the 
date of the instructions under which 1 performed my 
late tour to the sources of the Mississippi; and 1 will 
n now proceed to detail such of its results as relate to the 
~ subject. 

It will be recollected that, during the previous visit, 
general councils were held with the Chippewas at Chegi- 
omegon, at Yellow river, at Lac Courtourclie, and at Rice 
lake, on the Red Cedar fork of the Chippewa river; that 
the subject of the treaty of peace and limits of 1825 was 
distinctly brought home to the chiefs, and their promises 
obtained to use their influence in keeping their warriors 
at peace; that messages were despatched by them to the 
principal Sioux chiefs, expressive of these sentiments, ac- 
companied with messages from myself; that a Chippew: 
war party was encauntered, and its objects frustrated, 
_ and the subject of limits on the Red Cedar fork referred 
“by them to the President, with a request that he would 

use his influence to keep the Sioux at peace. From all 
which, auspicious results were anticipated. 

t Thad the satisfaction to find, in the progress of my visit 
the present your, that these measures had been produc- 
live of the best effects; that the fall and winter of 1831 
had passed without any war parties going out of the re- 
gion of the Chippewa and St. Croix rivers; that a peace 
council had been held by the Chippewas of the Folk 
Avoine, and the Sioux of the Petit Corbeau’s band, 
which was also attended by the Upper Snake river Im- 
dians, and by deputations of the Mille Lac and Fond du 
Lac Chippewas, and that my counsels and admonitions 
had been extensively spread. 

On casually meeting a party of Indians and traders at 
the Portail on Lake Superior, (June 1ith,) 1 heard of the 
existence of a feud at Lac Courtourelle, which had, du- 
ving the previous winter, resulted in the murder of a Ca- 
hadian named Jean Baptist Brunet; at Long lake, the 
murder of an Indian boy by the son of Mozojecd, the 
chief of the band. That the murderer had been appre- 
hended by the Chippewas and traders, and brought out 
as far as the carrying place on the head of the Mauvais 
tiver, where he escaped. 

On reaching the wading post of Keweena bay, (14th,) 
I met Pishickee, the chief of Lapointe, with several men, 
going out to visit me at the Sault. He made a speech, 
and presented me a pipe in token of his friendship. There 
was, also, at this place, the old speaker, Mizi, on his way, 
with a considerable retinue, to Penetanguiashine, the Bri- 
lish post on Lake Huron. 1 here learned the death of 
Mosobodo, the chief of Lac du Flambeau, and that his 
brother, the White Crow, a man of inferior merit, had 
succeeded to the chieftainship, and was forming a war 
party to descend the Chippewa river against the Sioux. 
“Lreached the Ontonagon on the 19th, and found Mush- 
< cosween; or the Moose’s Tail, an elder brother of the 
z White Crow of Lac du Flambeau, and Mozojeed, the 
< chief of Lac Courtourelle, encamped with their followers, 


information was obtained of the state-of ‘affairs at Lac du 
visited 


Flambeau, except that a trader-had:clandestin 
that post from the Mississippi with whiskey... 0». 

Being nearest the theatre of the Sac disturbances, Ffele 
much anxiety to be particularly informed of the state. of 
feeling in this numerous, warlike, and hitherto disaffected. 
band. This, however, I was left to infer from the studied 
silence or affected ignorance of Mushcosween. 

Mozojeed gave me reason to be satisfied that the Chip- 
pewas of his quarter were quite friendly, and that no dis- 
position was felt to sanction, far less to aid, the confede- 
rate Sacs and Foxes in their schemes. He regretted the 
murders that had taken place in his vicinity during the 
winter, which he said arose wholly from private jealou- 
sies and bickerings. He said he lamented the folly of the 
young men of his village who had committed the murders. 
He could not prevent it. He could not see through the 
trees—alluding to the difficulty of foreseeing and govern- 
ing the acts of people at a distance. He could not abso- 
lutcly govern those in his own village; but these murders 
were committed at Long lake, and not at Ottawa lake, 
where he lived. Ife said that the murderer of Brunet 
had been apprehended by the joint advices of himself and 
those who had grown old in wearing medals, (meaning 
the elder chiefs;) but he had escaped on the Mauvais 
portage. From that point the chief called Miscomonedo, 
or the Red Devil, and his people, had returned, saying 
that they would punish the fugitive. With respect to the 
murder committed by his son, he’ said that he had come 
out to give himsclf up for it, to be dealt with as might be 
dictated. He stood ready to answer for it, And he 
awaited my decision respecting it, as well as the other 
murder. We concluded his address by presenting a 
stealite pipe. 

Soon after passing Presque Isle river, (20th,) we met 
Mr, Warren and his brigade of boats on his annual return 
from his wintering ground. He confirmed the reports 
heard from the Indians, and added also, thata trader from 
the Mississippi had entered the St. Croix river, and in- 
troduced whiskey among the Chippewas of Snake river. 
Mushcosween followed me, with others, to Chegiomegon 
or Lapointe, became a sharer in the presents distributed 
there, and presented, at the conclusion of a specch, in 
which he expressed himself in decidedly friendly terms, 
an ornamented otter skin pouch, 

At the mouth of river Broula, I encountered Oza Windib, 
or the Yellow Head, and Manitogooz, or the handsome: 
Enuneiator, two Chippewa chiefs from the Cassinian 
source of the Mississippi, being on their way. to visit me 
at the seat of the agency. ‘Ihey reported that the In- 
dians at Leech lake had ‘raised. a war party, about one 
hundred strong, and gone out against the Sioux of the 
Pluns. Both these Indians returned with me to Cass 
lake. ‘The former guided me from that remote point to 
the source of this river. 

On reaching Fond du Lac, (23d,) 1 found the Indians 
at that post assembled preparatory to the departure of the 
traders of the Fond du Lac department. Mr. Aitkin re- 
presented that the Hudson’s Bay clerks had been well sup- 
plied with high wines during the season of trade, which 
were freely used, to induce our Indians to cross the boun- 
dary in quest of them; and that, if the American Go- 
vernment did not permit a limited quantity of ‘this article 


to be taken by their traders, part of the hunts would be.. 
His clerks, from Rainy lake, © 


carried to their opponents. c 
presented me a pipe with an ornamented stem, accompa- 
nying a speech of general friendship from Aissibun, or the 
Raccoon, and another, with similar testimonials, fromthe 
son of the late chief Ainakumigishkung, both of the Rainy- 
lake band. J 
Mongazid, or the Loon’s Foot, the second chief, and 
speaker of the Fond du Lac band, confirmed what I had 


i being all on their way to visit me at the Sault, No further f previously heard of a peace council having been held on 


f 
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“the St. Croix with the Petit Corbeau’s band of Sioux. He 
‘said that Kabamappa was at the head of the Chippewa 
‘party, and. had been the. prime mover in this pacific at- 
“tempt. ‘That he had ‘himself. been present with eleven 
omen of the Fond du Lac band, including. the elder chief 
“-Chingoop. 


Ss 


Dr. Borup, a clerk in the A. F. Company’s service, 
‘added, in relation to affairs on the Rainy lake border, that 
five chiefs Dad been invested with flags and medals by the 
British traders of Rainy lake; that eighty kegs of high 
‘wines were exhibited to the Indians at that post during 
the last season; that it was freely sent over the American 
lines, even within a few hours’ march of Leech lake, hay- 
dng been sent west of the portage into Turtle lake. 

‘We had now reached the head of Lake Superior. Our 
‘route thence to the Mississippi was up the river St. Louis, 
and across the Savanne portage. We reached the trad- 
ing house at: the junction of Sandy lake river with the 
Mississippi, during the afternoon of the 3d July, and re- 
‘mained at that place until six o’clock in the evening of the 
4th. The Indians here confirmed the report of a war 
party’s having gone out from Leech lake. All accounts 

rom that quarter indicated a state of extreme restlessness 
on the part of that band, and also among the Yanctons 
and Sessitons, with whom they usually war. 

Inincew!, or the Manly Man, acted as a speaker at the 
council I held on the west bank of the river. Ile mingled, 
as is common, his private affairs with his public business. 
He said he was not possessed of the authority of chief- 
tainship, but that his father, Kabigwakoosidziga, had been 
a chief under the English Government; that Chingoop, 

_ the chief of the Fond du Lac, was his uncle, and Chaimes, 
our guide, his nephew. He said that the Gross Guelle, 
and most of the chiefs and hunters of the place, had dis- 
persed from their encampment, and were now passing the 
summer months in the country near the mouth of L’Aile 
du Corbeau, or Crow-wing river; that he would forthwith 
convey my message to them, &c. confirming his words 
with a peace pipe. 

Having determined to ascend the Mississippi from this 
point, and being satisfied, from my Indian maps, that I 
could make a portage from Cass lake into Leech lake, and 
from the latter into the source of the Crow-wing river, so 
as to descend the latter to its junction with the Mississippi, 
I transmitted a message to the Gross Guelle to meet my 

` with the Sandy lake Indians at Isle du Corbeau in twenty 
days, counting from the 5th. I then deposited the provi- 
sions and goods, amounting to twenty-six pieces,* intended 
for distribution at the council at Isle du Corbeau, with the 
person in charge of Mr. Aitkin’s house, with arrangements 
to have the articles sent down the Mississippi in exact sea- 
sonto meet me there, 

Relieved of this portion of the burden of transporta- 
tion, we proceeded with more alacrity, We passed the 
falls of Pukaigumaon the 7th, and encamped at ———, 
the trading post at Lake Winnepec, above the savannas, on 
the 9th, having pursued the side route through Bogotowa 
lake. While encamped at Point aux Chenes, in the savan- 
nas, a Frenchman arriyed from Leech lake, on his way to 
the post at Sandy lake. He reported that the war party 
had returned to Leech Jake, bringing three Sessiton scalps, 
having, in their engagements, lost one man, a brother-in- 
taw of the Guelle Plat’s; that the Guelle Plat led the war 
party, and encountered the Sioux coming out against 
them. © He also reported that the Sioux had scalped a 
Chippewa girl near Pembina; that they were pursued im- 
mediately by a party of Chippewas, overtaken in the act 
of constructing a raft to cross a stream, and four of the 
nümber killed and scalped. Finding the waters favorable 
for ascending, and that cur progress had been much acce- 


* A piece, inthe trade of the. Northwest, consists of a bale, a bag. or 
any other parcel ofthe invoice made up for transportation on the por- 
tages, and In canoes, 


lerated thereby, J. sent a verbal message by this man to 
have the canoe, with supplies, destined for Isle du Cor- 
beau, sent forward two: days-earlier than the time origi- 
nally fixed. The clerk in charge of the post at Lake 
Winnepec, communicated a number. of facts respecting 
the location and number of the Indians living in the mid- 
dle grounds between that place and Rainy lake. I pro- 
posed to him the following questions, to which I have 
annexed his answers. -1. Do the Hudson’s. Bay clerks 
cross the American line from the post of Rainy lake. for 
the purposes of trade? Answer. No: they furnish goods 
to Indians who go trading into the American. territory. 
2. Do the partners or clerks of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany present flags and medals to Indians? Answer. Yes. 
3. Do they give such flags and medals to Indians living 
within the American line? Answer. No: I have heard 
that they took away an American flag given to an Indian, 
on the United States borders of Rainy lake, tore it,:and 
burnt it, and gave him a British flag instead. 4. Was 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post on Rainy lake supplied 
with ardent spirits last season? Answer. It was: they 
had about sixty kegs of high wines, which were shown to 
some of our fndians who went there, and Mr. Cameron, 
who was in charge of the post, said to them, that, al- 
though their streams were high from the melting of the 
snows, they should swim as high with liquor if the Indians 
required it. 5, What is the strength of the high wines? 
Answer. One keg js reduced to four. 6. Have the In- 
dians sent out on Derwin by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
approached near to your post? Answer. They have come 
very near, having been on the Turtle portage with goods. 
7. Did they bring liquor thus far? Answer.. No: the liquor 
is kept at Rainy lake to induce the Indians to visit that 
place with their furs. 8. Did the disposition made of the 
liquor which the Secretary of War permitted the princi- 
pal factor of the Fond du Lac department to take in last 
year, embrace the post of Winnepec? Answer. It did 
not: it was chiefly kept at Rainy lake, and on the lines, 
to be used in the opposition trade. 

On reaching Cass lake, or Lac Cedar Rouge, (July 10,) 
I found a band of Chippewas resident on its principal 
island, where corn and potatoes are raised. ‘They con- 
firmed the reports of the murder, and the subsequent 
affray at Pembina, and of the return of the war party 
which went out from Leech lake. Some of the warriors 
engaged in the latter were from the island in Cass lake, 
including the person killed. His widow and her children” 
attended the council, and shared in the distribution of 
presents which I made there. While encamped on this 
island, two of the Sioux scalps, which had been brought 
in as trophies on the late excursion, were danced, with 
the ceremonies peculiar to the occasion, on an eminence 
adjacent to, and within sight of my encampment. ‘This 
painful exhibition of barbaric triumph was enacted with- - 
out consulting me. 

Winding it practicable, in the existing state of the waters, 
to visit the principal and most remote source of the. Mis- 
sissippi above this lake; J determined to encamp my men, 
and leave my heavy baggage and supplies on this island, 
and accomplish the visit in small canoes with the aid of 
Indian guides. , , 

As the details of this expedition afford no political in- 
formation of a character required by my instructions, be- 
yond the observation of some evidences of a Sioux inroad 
in former years, and the statistical facts heretofore given, 
they are omitted. ; 

1t will be sufficient to remark, that the object. was 
successfully accomplished under the guidance of Oza 
Windib. I planted the American flag on an island in the 
lake, which is the true source of the Mississippi, one 
hundred and forty-nine years after the discovery of the 
mouth of this stream by La Salle. I was accompanied on 
this expedition by Mr. Johnston, of the department, Dr. 
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Short excursions into the Indian country or 
in carts; but he did not know any pla Derr 
nent outfits had been sent, except to: Rivié - Souris, or 
Mouse river, west of Red river. He believed’ that this 

traffic was carried on exclusively by the inhabitants of the: 
colony, and not by the Hudson’s Bay Company. T'asked | 
him whether the Indians of the Lake of the Woods visited: 
Isle by the French, to be one hundred and fifty-seven, to|the post of Red lake, and whether our traders were an- 

whom E. distributed presents of clothing, ammunition, jnoyed in their trade from that quarter by the servants of 
bacco, and some provisions. I invested Oza Windib jthe Hudson’s Bay Company. He replied.that the Lac du 

with a flag and medal, finding him to be looked up to as | Bois Indians came across to Red lake ordinarily; that it is 

the:principal man in the band, and there being at present a three days’ journey; but that no annoyance is expe- 

joone who claimed, or appeared to be as well entitled to [rienced in the trade of that post from the Hudson’s Bay ` 
-the authority of chieftainship. Company factors. He is of opinion that they do not send 

Neezh Opinais, or the Twin Birds, who received a joutfits into any part of the territory south of the national 

‚medal from Governor Cass, through the intervention of boundary, beginning at Rat portage, on the Lake of the 

his principal guide, in 1820, was formerly resident at this | Woods. 


; Houghton, Lieutenant Allen, U.S. army, and the Rev. 
< Z. Boutwell. , 

nei Onreturning to my encampment on the island in Cass 
<- dake, I explained to the Indians, in a formal council, the 
object of my instructions from the department, so far as 
these relate to their hostilities with the Sioux. I found 
he. gross. population of the island, which is called Grand 


_/ Jake, but is now incorporated with the band at Red lake. 
“Esent him a flag, accompanied with a formal message by 
‘ his.son, and acknowledged the receipt of a peace pipe 
cand stem from Waiwain Jigun, of Red lake, sent out by 
| him through one of the clerks of the American Fur 
. Company. These attentions to the ceremonial messages 
..Of the Indians are of more importance, so far as respects 
` their feelings and friendship, than might be inferred. . 

' ao Cass lake is about sixteen miles long in the direction 
that the Mississippi passes through it, and may be esti- 
mated to be twelve miles wide, exclusive of a spacious 
prolongation or bay in the direction of Leech lake. It 

» has four islands, two of which have been considerably 
cultivated. It is the second large lake below the primary 

forks of the Mississippi, and is decidedly the largest ex- 

‘panse assuming the character of a lake in its entire length 

overing a greater square of superfices than Lake Pepin. 

I directed one of the men to stretch a cord across its out- 
let, which he found to be fifty-four yards, and reported 
the depth at eight feet. T had previously directed a simi- 

lar measurement of the Mississippi across the joint volume 

-produced by the inlet of Sandy Lake river, and found the 

width to be one hundred and ten and one-third yards. 

“This lake also receives the tributary of Turtle river 

from the northwest. This is a small river, originating 

about thirty-eight to forty miles distant. From its source 

= there is a series of portages, with intervening small lakes, 
by means of which goods are transported across the 
height of land separating the Mississippi valley from Red 
lake and Red river. 

The Mississippi is but little used by traders going north- 
west beyond Cass lake, and not at all beyond Lac Tra- 
verse, It is found to take its rise nearly due west from 

* Cass lake. In consequence, its source has seldom been 
Visited even by the traders, whose highest point of tempo- 
rary location is Pamitchi Gumaug, or Lac Traverse, esti- 
mated to be forty miles W. N. W. of Cass lake. And 
this point has been fixed on by Lieutenant Allen as the 
extreme northwest point attained by its waters. 

Representations having been made to the department 

on the subject of foreign interference in the trade on this 
frontier, I here addressed a number of queries on the 
subject to a clerk* engaged in the American trade, who 
has been many years a resident of Red lake, and is well 
acquainted with the gcography and resources of the ad- 
jacent country.¢ He replied that the inhabitants of Pem- 
bina made temporary voyages of trade to Voleuse, or 

Thief river, south of the parallel of forty-nine seconds, 
but that they had not built or made a permanent stand 
there. Ife said that the open nature of the country about 
the Red river settlements gave great facilities for making 
betel 


* I inquired of him whether the American traders on that border 
Were strenuously opposed in their trade by the inhabitants of the Red 
river colony, or by the partners and clerks of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company. 
+ Louis Dufaut. 
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Every assurance being given by the Indians that the 
portages of the overland route from Cass lake to Leech 
lake were not only practicable for my canoes and bag- 
gage, but that, by adopting it, a considerable saving 
would be madc, both in time and distance, I determined 
on returning by it. The first portage was found to be 
nine hundred and fifty yards. It lies over a dry sand 
plain. A small lake, without outlet, is then crossed, and 
a second portage of four thousand one hundred yards 
terminates at the banks of another small lake, which has 
a navigable outlet (for canoes) into an arm of Leech lake. 
We accomplished the entire route from the island in Cass 
lake to the Guelle Plat’s village, in Leech lake, between 
ten o’clock A. M. and ten o’clock P. M., of the 16th of 
July. Although the night was dark, and the Indians had 
retired to their lodges, a salute was fired by them, and an 
eligible spot for an encampment pointed out. It was so 
dark as to require torches to find it. The next morning, 
I found myself in front of a village numbering upwards 
of seven hundred souls. They renewed their salute. 
Fresh fish and berries were brought in, in abundance. 
The chief, Guelle Plat, sent his officiator® to invite Mr. 
Johnston and myself to breakfast with him. We found 
him occupying a comfortable and spacious log house of 
two rooms. During the repast, the room became filled 
with Indians, apparently the relatives and intimate friends 
of the chief, who seated themselves orderly and silently 
around the room. When we arose, the chief asstimed 
the oratorical attitude, and addressed himself tome. He 
expressed his regret that I had not been able to visit them 
the year before, when Iwas expected. He hoped I had 
now come, as I had come by surprise, to remain some 
days withthem. He said they lived remote, and were in- 
volved in wars with their neighbors, and wished my ad- 
vice. They were not insensible of advice, nor incapable 
of following it. They were anxious for counsel, and de- 
sirous of living at peace, and of keeping the advice which 
had heretofore been given tothem. They had been told 
to sit still on their lands. But their enemies would not 
permit them to sit still. They were compelled to get up 
and fight in defence. The Sioux continued to kill their 
hunters. They had killed his son during the last visit he 
had made to my office. They had never:ceased to make 
inroads; and he believed there were white men among 
the Sioux, who stirred them up to go to war against the 
Chippewas. Henamed one person particularly. It was 
necessary, he continued, to take some decisive steps to 
put astop to their inroads. This was the reason why he 
had let out the war party which had recently returned. 
This was the reason why Isaw the stains of blood before 
me. (He alluded, in this expression, to the flags, war 
clubs, &e., which decorated one end of the room, all of 
which had vermillion smeared over them to represent 
blood.) I replied succinctly, stating the reasons which 


+ The Indian term, mishinowa, has this general meaning. 
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`- would prevent my making a long visit, and notified him 
that; in ‘consequence of the length of my route yet to 
perform, I would assemble them: to-day, (i7th,) to a 
zeneral council at my camp, as soon asI could be prepar- 
éd. That notice would be given them by the firing of the 


military; and that I should then lay before them the advice 
{came to deliver from their great father, the President, 
and offer. them, at the same time, my own counsels on 
the subjects he had spoken of. 

‘During the day, constant accessions were made to the 
number of Indians from neighboring places. Among 
these wasa party of Rainy lake Indians, under the leader- 
ship of a man named Wiawish the Geezhig, or the Open 
Sky. He represented himself and party as residents at 
Springing-bow-string lake; said that he had heard of my 
passing Lake Winnepec, with an intention to return by 
Leech lake; and came to express his good will, in the 
hope that he would not be overlooked, kc. I presented 
him, publicly, with a flag, and some clothing and tobacco 
for himself and party, committing to him a short address 
to be delivered to the Rainy lake Indians. 

The Mukkundwar, or Pillagers, being present with 
their chiefs and warriors, women, and children, I display- 
ed the presents intended for this band on blankets spread 
out on the grass, in front of my tent. I called their at- 
tention to the subjects named in my instructions; to the 
desire of the Government for the restoration of peace to 
the frontiers, and its parental character in directing the 
present expedition in carrying its benevolent objects into 
effect; reminded them of their solemn treaty of peace 
and limits with the Sioux, signed at Tipisagi,* in 1825; 
enforced the advantages of it in relation to their hunting, 
their trade, ke. &c. I presented the presents in bulk to 
the ‘chiefs, who immediately directed their distribution. 

Aishkebiggikozh, or the Guelle Plat, was their speaker 
in reply. | He called the attention of the warriors to his 
words. He thanked me for the presents, which reminded 
him, in amount, of the times when the British held pos- 
session of that quarter. He pointed across an arm of the 
lake, in front, to the position occupied by the Northwest 
Company’s fort. He said many winters had now passed 
since the Americans first sent a chicf to that post to visit 
them; (alluding to Lieutenant Pike’s visit in the winter of 
1806 and 7.) He remembered that visit. I had come, 
he said, to remind them again that the American flag was 
flying in the land, and to offer them counsels of peace, 
for which they were thankful. They had hoped that I 
was to spend more time with them, to enter more fully 
into their feelings; but, as they must speak on the instant, 
they would not lose the opportunity of declaring their 
thoughts. . 

He thought that the advice of the Americans resembled 
‘stushing wind; it was strong, and went soon; it did not 
abide long enough to choke up the road. He said that 
at the treaty of Tipisagi, it had been promised that the 
aggressors should be punished; but that they had even 
that very year, and almost yearly since, been attacked by 
the Sioux, and some of thcir nation killed. He said that 
they had even been fired on under the walls of the fort at 
Ishki Buggi Seepi,{ and four of their party killed. He 
had himself been present. He handed to me a small) So far as related to the traders withdrawing the article 
bundle of sticks, which he said exhibited the number of| of whiskey from the trade, I felt it due to say that no 
Leech lake Chippewas, who had been killed by the Sioux | hard feelings should be entertained towards them; that it 
since they had touched the quill} at ‘Lipisagi. ‘The num-{was excluded by the office; that the Indians should, in 
ber was forty-three. justice, blame me or blame the Government, and not the 

He lifted up four American medals attached by a string | traders; I was satisfied that the use of whiskey was very 
of wampum, and smeared with vermillion; he said they | hurtful to them in every situation, and felt determined to 
were bloody; he wished me to wipe off the blood; he} employ every means, which the control of the agency of 
said he was himself unable to do it; he found himself| the northwest gave to me, to exclude the article wholly 
irrettievably involved in a war with the Sioux; he said he|and rigidly from the Chippewas, and to set the mark of 
= i disapprobation upon every trader who should make the 
aoe Chien. attempt to introduce it. : 

į Signature, is expressed by the ceremony of making their mark. Haying an engagement to meet the Sandy Jake Indians 


belicyed that it had been intended by the Creator that 
they should be at war with this people; he was not satisfi- 
ed with the result ofthe late war party; his warriors were 
not satisfied; he complimented their bravery; he disclaim- 
ed any merit himself; he “said that they had looked for 
help where they did not find it; they were determined to 
revenge themselves. If the United States did not aid 
them, he had it in mind to apply elsewhere for aid. He 
clearly referred to, but did not name, the English Gov- 
ernment in Canada. His warriors were in a restless state; 
he had sent out his pipe and invitations to the neighboring 
bands to continue the war; circumstances controlled him; 
he could not avoid it; his own feelings were enlisted 
deeply in the contest. When the enemy killed his son, 
he had resolved never to lay down the war club; he had 
sought for death in battle, but had not met it; all he now 
could say was, that, perhaps, he should not lead the next 
war party; he thought some other person would... ° 

He accused persons on the waters of the Upper Missis- 
sippi of giving advice to the Sioux, to go to war against 
the Chippewas. He said it was the interest of persons in 
the trade to induce the Sioux to extend the territorial 
boundary northwest; he evinced a familiarity with the 
names of persons and places; he did not exempt some 
persons, officially connected with the Government in that 
quarter, from participating in this course of malcounsel. 

He complained of the traders; he criticised their con- 
duct with severity; he thought their prices exorbitant, 
and that they were so intent on getting furs that they did 
not deem it necessary to use much formality in their deal- 
ings with the Indians; he complained of the exclusion of 
ardent spirits, but, at the same time, admitted that former- 
ly it was brought in to buy up their wild rice, a practice 
which left them, at the beginning of cold weather, in-a 
destitute situation. ; 

Much of the sentiment of this address appeared to be 
uttered for popular effect on the young warriors, who 
stood an eager, gazing group around, and made loud re- 
sponses of approbation at every pause. Such parts of it 
as were not given as à reply to my remarks, or contained 
allusions entitled to notice, I replied to, aiming to keep 
their attention fixed on the great principles of the pacific 
policy which dictated the letter of instructions under 
which I visited them, and which I had distinctly laid be- 
fore them on opening the council; and not meaning that 
they should forget them, nor mistake them, in any bursts 
of feeling, or appeals to the passions or prejudices of ar- 
dent young men, who only looked to the war path as the 
avenue to personal distinction, and who generally ap- 
plauded their chiefs with a warmth proportioned to the 
plausibility of the pretexts they assigned to justify their 
young men’s going to war, or to palliate their bad con- 
duct towards the traders or the Government, 

I brought these principles back to their minds, and en- 
forced them by obvious appeals to some facts which it was 
impossible, equally, to deny or refute. I told the chief 
that his political sentiments should be favorably reported 
to the Government, whose object it was, in the employ- 
ment of subordinate officers, to accumulate facts which 
might form the basis of future action. 
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on the 21st, (after a lapse of four days,) and an unknown 
route to explore, I terminated the council, by the distri- 
bution of provisions to the Rainy lake Indians, guides, 
and chiefs; requested fresh guides for the route into the 
_ Cagagee or De Corbeau river, and immediately embarked. 

We encamped on the southern shore of Leech lake. 
During the following day, (the 18th,) we accomplished 
the whole route from this lake to the head waters of the 
De Corbeau. It consists of five portages of various length, 
separated by ten small lakes and ponds. The last of the 
portages terminates on the handsomely elevated banks on 
a lake called Kagi Nogum Aug. This lake is the source 
of this fork of the Mississippi. The Guelle Plat, with 
the secondary chief of his band, Magigaubowie, rejoined 
me at the commencement of the fourth portage, and ac- 
companied me to my encampment; he said that he had 
many things which he still wished to consult me on, and 
spent the evening until twelve o’clock in conversation. I 
found him to possess a reflective and intelligent mind. He 
stated to me his opinions on the Sioux war, the boundary 
line, the trade, location of trading posts, &c.; he evinced 
the gratified feelings created by the circumstance of my 
visit to his people, and said he should visit me at the 
agency next year if his life and health were spared. 

We commenced the descent of the De Corbeau on the 
19th. The channel is, at first, small and winding; it ex- 
pands successively into eleven lakes of various dimensions, 
and acquires considerable breadth and velocity before it 
forms its upper forks by the junction with the Shell river. 
We encountered, in this distance, no Indians, but observ- 
ed, as we had the previous day, traces of the recent war 
party. In passing out of the tenth of the serics of lakes, 
the men observed a camp fire on shore, but no person ap- 


peared; it was conjectured to indicate the presence of 


Sioux, who, perceiving the character of the party, had 
fled and concealed themselves, The next day afforded 
no certain evidences of a fixed population. We observed 
continued traces of the recent war party, and other signs 
of temporary occupancy, in the standing camp poles and 
meat racks, which frequently met the eye in our descent. 
We passed the entrance of Leaf river, a large tributary 
from the right, having its source near the banks of Otter 
Yail lake, and the next day had our attention directed to 
the entrance of Prairie river, on the same shore. The 
latter is also a tributary of the first class; itis the war 
road, so to say, between the Chippewas and Sioux, hav- 
ing its source in a lake which is designated, in the treaty 
of Prairie du Chien, as one of the points in the boundary 
line between these two nations. 

The day following, (21st,) the monotony of vegetable 
solitude was broken, by meeting a Chippewa and his fami- 
ly in a canoe; he informed me that we were within a few 
hours’ journey of the mouth of the river; that the Sandy 
lake and Mille Lac Indians were assembled there, awaiting 
my arrival, and that they expected me this day. I found 
this information to be correct. 

We entered the Mississippi about noon, and saw the 
opposite shore lined with lodges, with the American flag 
conspicuously displayed. The long continued firing and 
shouts of the Indians left me no reason to doubt that my 
arrival was both anticipated and desired. I was gratified 
on being told, within three hours of my arrival, that the 
canoe with the goods and supplies from Sandy lake was in 
sight, and, in a few moments, found the event verified in 
the safe arrival of the men, and the landing of the pack- 
ages. Idetermined to lose no time in assembling the In- 
dians in council; addressing them on the objects of the 
expedition, and causing the presents to be prepared and 
distributed. I was addressed in reply by the elder chief, 
Grosse Guelle, and also by the brother of the Strong 
Ground, by Waub Ojeeg, and by a young man called 
Nitum E’ Gabo Wai. Peculiarities in the addresses of 
each only require to be adverted to, 


The Grosse Guelle deemed it important that the line 
between them and the Sioux should be surveyed. and 
marked; he said that much of it was a land line, and it 
could not be told by either party where itran. This was 
true of it, in the section of country immediately west of 
them. The Sioux were in the habit of trespassing on it, 
and when their own hunters went out in the pursuit of 
game, they did not like to stop short of the game, and 
they saw no marked line to stop them. He said that it 
had been promised at the treaty that the line should be 
run, aud he wished me to refer the subject to the Presi- 
dent. He was in favor of peace now, as he had been at 
Tipisagi and at Fond du Lac. 

Mushkowokumigaw, or the Strong Ground, expressed 
his sentiments through the medium of his brother, who 
was the more ready speaker. He said he had taken a 
part in defending the lines, and he hoped that they might 
be made plain, so that each party could see them; as it is, 
a perpetual pretence is given for crossing the lines. It 
must be expected that peace would often be broken, 
when it could be so easily done. 

Waub Ojeeg, or the White Fisher, said that he had 
given his influence to peace counsels. He had been pre- 
sent at the treaty of Fond du Lac. But the Sandy lake 
Indians had been lately reproached, as it were, for their 
pacific character, by hearing of the Leech lake war par- 
ty’s passing so near to them. He hoped that the same 
advice that was given to them, would be given to the 
Sioux. If the Sioux would not come north or east of the 
lines, the Chippewas would promise not to go south or 
west of them. He thought the lines might have been 
differently run, but, as they had been agreed to by their 
old chiefs who were now gone, it would be best to let 
them run as they do. Their hunters, however, always 
came out at the mouth of Sauce river, which had been 
given up to the Sioux. The young man said that he was 
the son of Pugijaimjigun, who had died recently at Sandy 
lake. He said that the medal which he wore had been 
given to his father by me at the treaty of Prairie du Chien. 
in 1825, in exchange for a British medal surrendered by 
him. He did not profess to have any experience in poli- 
tical affairs. He had inherited his medal, and hoped to be 
considered by me worthy of it. He expected the re- 
spect due to it. He expressed his friendship, and con- 
firmed his speech with a peace pipe and stem. 

Ascertaining the trading house to be near my encamp- 
ment, after closing the council, I descended the Missis- 
sippi in the evening about eighteen miles, and encamped 
at Prairie Piercec. 

Intelligence had reached this place, a few days before, 
of some skirmishes between the hostile Sacs and Foxes 
and the militia on Rock river, the murder of St. Vrain, 
their agent, and the general alarm consequent in that 

ion of the fronticr. 

P The distance from the mouth of the De Corbeau to St. 
Anthony’s falls may be computed to, exceed two hun- 
dred miles. ‘The line between the Chippewas and Sioux 
crosses from the cast to the west of the Mississippi, so as 
to strike and follow up Little Sauc or Watap river, which 
ig the first river on the west banks of the Mississippi, 
“above the mouth of Soc river.” We passed seve- 
ral Chippewa bunters, with their families, along this part 
of the Mississippi, but encountered no Sioux, even on 
that portion of it lying south of their line: I was inform- 
ed that they had, in a measures abandoned this part of the 
country, and I observed no standing Sioux camp poles, 
which are, with this people, a conspicuous sign of occu- 
pancy, and which were in 1820 noticed to extend as high 
up the river as Little Rock, (Les Petites Roches.) 

I passed the portage of the falls of St. Anthony, and 
reached Fort Snelling on the 24th July. There being no 
agent or subagent present, Captain Jouett, the command- 
ing officer, on whom the charge of the agency had tem- 
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said it put bad. feelings into the hearts of the Sioux. to see 
the Chippewas. share. the bounties of the Government, 
which the Sioux believed. the Government intended ex- 
clusively for them. . Besides, it was difficult to restrain 
their feelings of hostility when they came together. Both 
parties were mistrustful. . It was only necessary to look 
back a few years to perceive. what the consequences had 
been. He believed that these tribes ought to be kept apart; 
and one of the best means of keeping them apart was to 
draw their lines plain, and to order presents to be given 
out on their own lands, and not on each other’s lands. 

He spoke against the location of any trading post on 
the St. Croix, which should be fixed so near to the lines 
as to bring the Sioux and Chippewas into contact. He 
also stated reasons why a post at the mouth of the St. 
Croix, which is exclusively in the Sioux country, was not 
necessary.* He wished to keep his band together, and 
not to give them excuses for going hither and yon.. He 
requested me to stop at his village, and to use my influ- 
ence in persuading his people to live in one village, and 
not to continue, as they now were, in two distinct vil- 
lages, which were not, in consequence, s0 fully under his 
control. 

Wamidetunka, or the Black Dog, followed him ina 
speech containing sentiments not at variance with those 
expressed by the Little Crow. Its distinguishing feature 
was, however, its reference to the indulgences formerly 
granted to the Sioux at this post. He thought it hard that 
these indulgences should be withdrawn or curtailed; and 
he could not comprehend how such a course could be 
consistent with professions of friendship on the part of 
officers of the United States. He referred particularly 
to the indiscriminate visiting at the fort, and the purchase 
of ardent spirits from the sutler. . 

}Cahrahcah said that he had been present with the 
Petit Corbeau at the signing of the treaty of cession at 
St. Petcr’s, and it was owing to this act that the American 
flag was now displayed there. He had sustained this 
chief in his public acts, and he concurred with him in 
what he had uttered about the Chippewa war, and also 
the existing troubles with the Black Hawk. He repel- 
led the idea that the Sioux were friendly to the Saucs and 
Foxes in the present controversy. ‘They had often struck 
the Sioux. They were a people who were never at ease. 
The Sioux war club had also been often lifted against 
them, and it was ready to be lifted again. They were rea- 
dy to hear the commanding officer, who was sitting pre- 
sent, say “strike.” 

The details of my route through the St. Croix and 
Burntwood rivers do not essentially vary the aspect of 
northwestern Indian affairs given above. Facts commu- 
nicated, expressive of the then existing state of feeling 
respecting the Sauc disturbances, were promptly report- 
ed to his excellency George B. Porter, Governor of Mi- 
chigan, in a letter, of which I have the honor herewith to 
furnish a copy. ‘The proposition of running out and 
marking their territorial lines, as a means of preserving 
peace, was approved; the recent meeting on the St. Croix, 
for the purpose of renewing pledges of peace, declared 
to be sincere on the part of the Chippewas; ‘and senti- 
ments of friendship to the Government, and welcome to 
myself, expressed at cach of the councils which I held 
with them. 

In submitting to the department this summary of facts 
resulting from my visit to the source of the Mississippi, I 
take the occasion to remark, that, whatever may be the 


“porarily devolved, afforded me every facility for commu- 
‘Shicating to the Sioux the object of my visit to the Chip- 
“‘pewas, and requesting their. concurrence in its accom- 
‘plisiiment.._ For this purpose the Wappeton Sioux were 
“Gollected together at the agency house, on the 25th. I 
‘stated to them, the. object’ of the visit, and the means 


‘which had been used to persuade the Chippewas to give 
“up war, and. to confine themselves within their lines. 
oo" veminded them of the anxiety of their great father, 
“the President, to bring about a firm peace between them 
and the Chippewas, and the numerous proofs given them 
"of this anxiety, by calling them together at several coun- 
"eils; which had this object particularly in view. They 
-had men of wisdom among them, and they would quickly 
see how utterly useless it would, however, be for the 
Chippewas to remain quiet during any single-season if 
“the Sioux did not also at the same time sit still. 
 Jappealed to them to resolve on peace; to take the re- 
‘solution. now, to take it sincerely, and to adhere to it 
firmly and forever. stated to them the request made 
by the Grosse Guelle, and other Chippewa chiefs, re- 
~ gpecting the marking out of their lines, and invited them 
“to express their opinions on this subject. 
“'Yannotinced to them the exclusion of whiskey. The 
aged chief Petit Corbeau uttered their reply. 

I recognised in this chief one of the signers of the 
grant of land made at this place twenty-six years ago, 
When the site of the fort was first visited and selected by 
the late General Pike. He adverted to the agency which 
he had exercised for many years in managing the affairs 
‘of his people. They lived upon the river; they were 
“constantly in sight; they were in the habit of being con- 
sulted; his ears had always been open to the Americans; 
“he had listened to their counsels; he would still listen to 
them, although they were at present in a depressed situ- 
‘ation. "He adverted particolarly to the existing war with 
the Saucs, and the accusations which had been thrown out 
‘against the Sioux party which had gone down to join the 
“Atnerican standard, but had returned. He denied that 
they felt any friendship for the Saucs and Foxes. He said 
‘they were willing to go against them again if requested 
by the commanding officer. 

He spoke on the subject of the Chippewa war at some 
length, adverting to a time when this people did not 
approach ‘so near to the river, when they dared not 
approach so near to it. He thought the lincs were 
drawn too close upon them on the St. Croix; that the 
young men could not go outhunting, but quickly they found 
themselves beyond the lines. He thought they might 
even now be driven back were it undertaken in earnest. 

He said the chief of Leech lake was wrong to appeal 
to me to wipe the blood off his medals; he ought to be 
able to wipe it off himself. It was pitiful to make this 
appeal for men who were able to-do a thing themselves. 
He referred to the late Chippewa wer party.. He said 
that a relative of his had been ‘killed—blood would call 
for blood. He did not rule the Sessitons; he thought they 
would repay the blow. His own advice had been pacific. 
He had received my wampum last year, and'smoked the 
pipe with the St. Croix Chippewas. They were their 
neighbors; they were now at peace; they wished to-re. 
main so; they would act by my advice. He thanked më 
for the advice. He warmly approbated the proposition 
to run out the lines; he said it had_been mentioned at the 
treaty; and although the lines had not been adjusted to 
the fall satisfaction of all, perhaps they could never be 
gettled better. He, therefore, united in requesting that 
the President might be asked to direct white men to esta- 
blish them. It would be necessary, however, to have 
both parties by. 

“We again adverted to the difficulties between them and 
the Chippewas; he thought that these difficulties were 
kept alive by the visits of the Chippewas to this post; he 


* I enclose the copy of aletter on the subject of posts, &e. addressed 
by me to General J, M. Street, agent at Prairie du Chien, 

+ On my arrival at the Petit Corbeau’s village, his people fired asa- 
Jute with ball, and, after making further remarks on the state of their 
affairs, he presented me a peace pipe and stem, 

t This, with the ther Sioux names, was written with pencil on 
my wallet notes, and being parvally obliterated, it may not be cor- 
reetly transcribed, 
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present state of feeling of the tribes on that stream above 
Prairie du Chien, respecting the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, causes are in silent, but active operation, which 
will hereafter bring them into contact with our frontier 
settlements, and renew, at two or three separate periods, 
in their hostility, the necessity of resorting to arms to 
quell or pacify them. The grounds of this opinion I need 
not now specify, further than to indicate that they exist 
in the condition and character of opposite lines of an 
extensive frontier population, which will inevitably com- 
pel the one to press, and the other to recede or resist. 
This process of repulsion and resistance will continue, if 
I have not much mistaken the character of that stream, 
until the frontier shall have become stationary about 500 
miles above the point I have indicated. F advert to this 
topic not in the spirit of exciting immediate alarm, for 
there are no reasons for it, but for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the Secretary of War, through you, sir, 
to the importance of keeping up, and not withdrawing or 
reducing, the Northwestern posts and agencies; and to ex- 
press the opinion that the advice and influence of the 
Government upon these tribes would fall nearly pow- 
erless, without ready and visible means, upon the fron- 
tiers, of causing its counsels to be respected. Christian- 
ity, schools, and agriculture, willdo much to meliorate 
their condition and subdue their animosities, but itis a 
species of influence which has not yet been felt, in any 
general effects, in this quarter. Among the means of se- 
curing their friendship and preserving peace, I have the 
honor to suggest that beneficial effects would result from 
following out the system of exploratory visits, by extend- 
ing them to the region of Lac du Flambeau, and to that 
portion of the peninsula of Michigan lying north of Grand 
river. A deputation of the Chippewas from the sources 
of the Mississippi and Lake Superior to the scat of Go- 
vernment, would also prove advantageous. 

So far as respects the state of hostilities among the 
Sioux and Chippewas, it must be expected that continu- 
ed efforts will be necessary effectually to check it. No- 
thing could perhaps now be done, which would tend so 
directly to promote this end, as the surveying of the lines 
agreed on between themselves at the treaty of Prairie du 
Chien, of 1825. 

Tam, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT, L A. 


LIVE OAK. 

Hovss or REPRESENTATIVES, December 15, 1832. 
Report of the Secrolury of the Navy on ihe subject of 
Live Oak. 

Navy Deranrment, December 14, 1832. 


Srg: I have the honor to submit this communication, in 
compliance with the last clause of a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, passed February 25th, 1832, 
on the subject of live oak. 

That clause requested the Secretary of the Navy to re- 
port to the House, ‘at an early period of the next session 
of Congress, such further information on this subject as 
he may be furnished with by the agents, or others who 
may be employed in the service, with his views of the 
best means of preserving the naval timber growing on the 
public lands; or, if he deem it necessary, that he lay be- 
fore the House a plan or system which he may think best 
calculated to secure to the nation an adequate supply of 
this material, cither by cultivation or the purchase of lands 
now containing such supply.” 

As the preceding clauses in this resolution related to no 
other timber than live oak, and as the examinations of the 
agents have been directed chiefly to that material, 1 pre- 
sumed that such timber only was in this case intended to 
be embraced under the expression of ‘*navy timber,” 


and have accordingly confined my remarks tothe subject 
of live oak. 


In respect to the further information,” which. has 


been furnished by the agents, concerning that kind ‘of 
timber, since the passage of the resolution, and which in- 
formation is first called for, I would observe, that fre- 
quent and extensive additions have been made to what 
was before procured; but, from the circumstances under 
which the agents necessarily obtain new information, it 
has been forwarded in very detached portions. 
laying copies of their several communications before Con- 
gress, would exhibit a mass of undigested matter, which 
would not readily afford any definite conclusions. 


Merely 


It has, therefore, been deemed proper to extract the 


material facts contained in all the correspondence of the 
agents under the present system, and to arrange them in 
as cleara manner as the general, and, in some degree, 
uncertain nature of the examinations and estimates would 
permit. 
bular statement. 


The result of the whole is submitted in a ta- 


This statement shows, as nearly as practicable, the pre- 


sent number of trees growing on what are supposed to be 


public lands in each of the seven districts between the 
St. Mary’s and the Sabine rivers, so far as each həs been 
explored by these agents. 

It also gives the estimated number of cubic feet in those 
trees suitable for the frames of ships of the line, frigates, 
sloops, and schooners. It indicates the parts of each dis- 
trict in which the trees grow, their distance from naviga- 
ble water, and whether the lands on which they grow 
have yet been surveyed, or reserved, or recommended to 
be reserved, when hereafter surveyed. 

Another statement has been prepared, in a similar man- 
ner, relative to the live oak trees incidentally noticed and 
reported by these agents, as growing within their dis- 
tricts on private lands. But as the examinations of such 
trees were not officially required of them, except where 
very numerous and yaluable, this statement is doubtless 
more imperfect, and more below the whole quantity of 
trees growing on private lands within their districts, than 
is the first mentioned statement of trees growing on the 
public lands. 

To meet the views of the select committee on the sub- 
ject of live oak, appointed at the last session of Congress, 
the localities of most of the trees described in both these 
statements have been marked by the draughtsman of the 
department, upon the map. On the accuracy of the 
statements, it may be proper to remark, what must be 
fully apparent to all acquainted with the difficulties of this 
subject, that the department can only vouch for their 
correctness as careful compilations from the reports of 
the agents. 

These agents, however intelligent and faithful, could 
not attain perfect certainty in their examinations, but are 
believed to have generally evinced capacity and accuracy 
in the discharge of the duties confided to them. 

A few circumstances, which have occurred to me as 
likely to possess some bearing on the whole result of their 
proceedings, and therefore entitled to consideration in 
forming an opinion on them, I deem it my duty to sug- 


gest for the attention of Congress. 


A portion of these trees, when cut, may be found de. 


cayed by uge, or injured by wind-shakes, beyond the al- 
lowance made on these accounts in the reports of some 
of the agents. € 
commences at the heart, itis hardly possible to decide 
with correctness on the extent of such defects until the 
tree is felled. 
ture settlement of titles to the lands in some of the dis- 
tricts, may be found to grow on soil not owned by the 
public, though the trees are reported, in the first tabular 
statement, as being on public lands. y 
cially ig some parts of Florida, continue in much doubt, 


In this kind of timber, as decay generally 


Another portion of these trees in the fu- 


Those titles, espe- 
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“put less 30, it is believed, on the seacoast, where.the live 
oak is more abundant and valuable than in the interior. 
‘Only about one-seventeenth of the land included in the 
“seven districts, is computed to belong, at this time, to 
‘private persons. ~~ way ; ‘ 
Some of these trees “may be found so situated. as ‘to na- 
vigable water, that the value of their timber will not be 
-gufficient to pay for its transportation. ` The specific gra- 
“yity of live oak is from one-fifth to one-sixth greater than 
“that of water,’ and. thé trees generally grow where the 
yoads are so bad, and the soil so moist, that the transpor- 
-tation by land, for any considerable distance, of so heavy 
an article, and in such large pieces as are required for 


“naval purposes, would pe either impracticable or exceed- 


‘ingly expensive. 
Part of these trees ate so sparsely scattered, and in 


such detached situations, that the agents have not consi- 


dered their worth sufficient to justify recommendations to 
reserve the lands on which they grow: others are on 
lands which have not yet been reserved, because not sur- 
yeyed, 

; in fine, a portion of these trees, while standing, and 
before ‘wanted for immediate use or deposite, must be 
considered as exposed to certain loss by depredations, 
gales, fires, and natural decay. 

On the other hand, before wanted, much young growth, 
not now included in the reports of the agents, will have 
increased in size so as to become valuable; and, without 
doubt, some other trees will be discovered in the explor- 
ed districts, which have now escaped research; and many 
more trees will be found in those portions of two of the 
districts which have not yet been even partially explored. 

(Itis to be recollected, also, that the scattered trees, not 
jn sufficient quantities on the public lands to justify their 
reservation, and those: trees on lands now supposed to be 
public, but which may hereafter prove to belong to indi- 
viduals, although they must all hereafter be deducted 
from the first tabular ‘statement, will still constitute addi- 
tions to the second statement; and, with most of the trees 
in it, will probably contribute as useful resources, either 
in private hands, to supply, by contract, the more early 
wants ofthe navy, or, ina few instances, to be purchased 
and reserved by the Government, with the soil on which 
they grow, wherever and whenever their great number 
to the acre, and the urgent necessities of the public ser- 
yice, may be thought to render such a course judicious. 

Without any additions or deductions on account of these 
circumstances, the amount of which additions and de- 
ductions it would not be possible to fix with great cer- 
tainty, but which every person can estimate for himself, 
it'will be seen that the whole number of live oak trees 
auitable for shipbuilding, which the agents under the 
present system have yet examined and reported as now 
growing on the public lands, is about 144,655. 

These, at twenty cubic feet per tree on an average, 
which is the estimate adopted by some persons, would 
furnish 2,893,100 cubic feet of timber. Others, of much 
experience, calculate that such trees “of the ordinary 
size,” would each, on an average, yield at least. cighty 
cubic feet. [Rep. 102, Ho. Reps. 21st Cong. 2d sess. 78 


age. 
P Bad would increase the whole quantity to 11,572,400 
cubic fect. About fifty feet, the mean between the two 
estimates above mentioned, will probably be found the 
most accurate; as the quantity to each oak timber tree, 
onan average, in England, is computed at forty-five feet, 
and the live oak, though it may not be generally of so 
great height as the British oak, yet, from its longer hori- 
zontal limbs, it often yields more ship timber. At this 
gies computation, there would be 7,232,750 cubic 

eet. 
‘The proportion of this timber, as found growing and 
suitable for shipbuilding, which is large enough to con- 
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of some of these districts, on both. private an 


struct ships of the line, is sometimes considered about 
one-half; and to:construct frigates, about one-third; and 
to construct sloops and schooners, one-sixth. 

But; reducing this proportion to one-fourth for ships 
of the line, one-fourth: for. frigates, and one-half for 
sloops. and schooners, which must be within the truth, 
[Doc. 178, Ho. of Reps. page 26, March, 1832,] and com- 
puting thirty-four thousand cubic feet as sufficient for the 
frame of a ship of the line, twenty-three thousand for that 
of a frigate of the first. class, eighteen thousand for one 
of the second class, eight thousand for that of a sloop, and 
one thousand eight hundred for that of a schooner, which 
are near the average quantities; and the whole first named 
number of feet on public lands would suffice for the 
frames of 173 vessels: one-fourth of these would be ships 
of the line, one-fourth frigates, and one-half sloops and 
schooners, the two last in equal proportions. 

The whole second named number of feet on public 
lands would suffice for 693, and the medium number of 
feet for 433 similar vessels. 

It will further be scen by the second tabular statement, 
that, pursuing the same course of calculation, the number 
of trees as yet reported by these agents as now growing on 
private lands, being in all 8,975, their contents in ship tim- 
ber would he, on the three different estimates before men- 
tioned, 179,500, or 718,000, or 448,750 cubic feet. This, 


if all of it should hereafter be obtained for the navy, would 
prove sufficient for 10, or 43, or 27 vessels, as one or the 
other of the above.estimates should be adopted. With- 
out any increase for other trees knownto exist in Georgia 


ortions 
public 
lands not yet fully examined by these agents, the above 
results, I am aware, are much larger than what have been 
published as the opinions of some intelligent persons on 
the whole supposed quantities of live oak timber grow- 
ing in this country. But it is to be recollected that those 
opinions were founded on observations and explorations 
much more limited and imperfect, and made in part at 
such remote periods, as to leave it greatly conjectural 
how little of the timber, once seen, still remained uncut 
and undestroyed. The present results, also, large as 
they are, might be expected to exceed the computations 


and South Carolina on private lands, and, in 


of any individual heretofore, as they embody all the de- 


tached and more careful examinations of many individuals. 
Giving the quantity now remaining, from actual inspec- 


tion, and on the public lands, not from rumor or estimates 
made at a distance, except ina single case, which is par- 
ticularized, they likewise have some superior claims to 
correctness, ` 


2d. The second point embraced in the resolution is a 


statement of my ** views of the best means of preserving 
the navy timber growing on the public lands.” 


On this subject, the legal remedies which now exist for 


depredations committed are deemed sufficient so far as 
respects punishment. r 
vention of trespasses, I think it should be further provid- 


But, for the detection and, pre- 


ed by law that the masters of vessels which sail from 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, or Louisiana, laden with 
live oak, should furnish to the collector, before allowed a 
clearance, satisfactory evidence that the timber was cut 
on private lands; or, if on public lands, was cut with the 
permission of the proper officers. As an additional se- 
curity against depredations, and particularly against injus 
ries by fires, I would recommend that it be made the du- 
ty of all public officers in the above named States and 
Territory connected with the customs and the land offices 
to keep a vigilant eye on the security of our live oak, and 
to prosecute persons known to be guilty of gross neglect 
or wanton wrong, to the damage of this species of pub- 
lic property. These provisions, added to the present 
laws, and coupled with the prompt reservation of the 
lands on which valuable growths of timber exist, as fast 
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as the country is surveyed where they exist, will consti-|tity needed for the vessels which sound policy may re~ 
tate, in my opinion, ‘the best means of preserving the] quire us to keep in ordinary, and on the stocks, or the 


quantity in live oak timber which the same policy may res 


34. The Jast section of the resolution requests the Se-| quire us to place in depot, to aid in enabling us to in- 
cretary of the Navy, “if he deem it necessary, that he| crease, at any time, our force in commission, so as to meet 
lay before the House a plan or system which he may think | any future emergencies of the country, is rather a matter 
best: calculated to secure to the nation an adequate sup-| of public expediency than of indispensable necessity. It 
ply of this material, either by cultivation or purchase of] will depend on arguments as to the proper size of our 


lands now containing such supply.” 


naval establishment, and the proper extent of our collec- 


The Select Committee on Live Oak, appointed the last] tion of naval materials to meet future contingencies, and 
session, made a similar request, and extended it to some about which opinions may somewhat differ, and which 
other particulars bearing on this subject, and which re- will soon be examined, rather than on an immediate, ob- 
quest, so far as not then answered, I will endeavor to com-| vious, and indispensable want, about which little diver- 
ply with in the course of my remarks under this branch sity of sentiment can prevail. 


of the present inquiry. 


The first indispensable quantity, which is that for small 


The diversity of views, and the conflicting interests, | annual repairs of the live oak frames of our vessels kept 
known to be connected with any course which the Go- in commission, will probably not much exceed one thou- 
yernment might be advised to pursue hereafter on this| sand seven hundred fect per year, or about one per cent. 


portion of the resolution, will undoubtedly expose all opi- 
niong, recommending any particular course, to some se- 


on the whole quantity of these frames. 
Though this amount may appear small, it will undoubt- 


verity of criticism, and might, in the present unfinished | edly be found ample for the object, when we advert to 
state of the examinations by our agents, have furnished |the kind of repairs here specified; to the durability of the 
me with a sufficient apology for not expressing, at this | timber used in the frames to be repaired; to the unexpos- 
time, any decided sentiments on so controverted a topic. ed parts of the vessel in. which it is used, and to the fa- 
But, believing that some of the difficulties hitherto existing | vorable result ofour experience on this subject, which will 
arose from defective information, which the recent exa- | hereafter be detailed. 


minations by the agents, as far as completed, and the col- 
lection of certain material facts accessible to the depart- 


The next indispensable quantity, which is that wanted 
to take the place of what live oak in frames may be lost 


ment, would tend to remove, and that it might be consi- while in commission, by great decay, by fire, shipwreck, 
dered as avoiding responsibility and labor not to comply | and war, will probably not exceed eight thousand five hun- 
with the apparent wishes of the House of Representatives, |dred cubic feet per year. This last computation is found- 
as fully as practicable, L have not hesitated to present, un-|ed on :he estimate, that, in the ordinary course of eyents, 


der this head, so far as my exertions could extend, every 
fact and estimate that appeared pertinent to the inquiry, 
and likely to be uscful in the future deliberations and 


it will become necessary, from great decays, and from 
disasters, cither virtually, by large repairs, or actually, 
by either rebuilding, or by the substitution of other ves- 


legislation of Congress on this important portion of the |scls already built, to replace all our force of live oak ves- 


resolution. 


sels now in commission during the lapse of the next fifth 


In only a few of the computations which may be offer- | ofa century. 


ed, do I profess to have attained perfect accuracy; but, 
in all of them, there has been attempted the nearest ap- 
proximation to it which the defective materials before me, 
and the uncertain nature of the subject, permitted. I en- 
tertain no doubt that those who are acquainted with the 
inherent difficulties attending this inquiry, and the con- 
tradictory opinions generally prevalent on this part of the 
subject, will exercise the liberality duly to appreciate my 
motives, and to make suitable allowances for any uninten- 
tional errors. 

In order to decide, judiciously, on a proper ‘plan or 
system” in future, cither for purchasing more lands, now 
covered with a valuable growth of live oak, or for culti- 
vating, artificially, this kind of tree on any lands, and in 
any particular method, it will be necessary, first, to as- 
certain our probable demands, in future, for that species 


of timber, and, afterwards, our means of obtaining a suf: 


ficient supply of it to mect those demands, cither from 
materials now ou hand, or by contracts from private lands, 
or from the public domain, in its present condition. 

The frames of our public vessels are the only parts of 
them usually constructed of live oak timber, and the com- 
putations will, therefore, be confined to a supply for the 
frames. 

Upon the hypothesis that our force in commission will, 
for some years, be continued at about its present size, 
and on the propriety of which hypothesis some remarks 
may hereafter be offered, it will be indispensable to pro- 
vide annually a small quantity of live oak timber for ordi- 
nary repairs, and another quantity, somewhat larger, to 
take the places of such vessels as may be lost by accident, 
wars, and great natural decay. I have turned my at- 
tention, first, to the quantities deemed indispensable, and 
have considered those for the objects just named as the 
only ones strictly indispensable, because the further quan- 


This force consists of four frigates, nine sloops, and se- 
yen schooners; all the frames of which, except of one 
schooner, are, in part, or altogether, composed of live 
oak. At the rate of computation before suggested as cor- 
rect, those of live oak contain about one hundred and 
sixty-five thousand four hundred and eighty cubic feet; 
and one-twentieth of that is eight thousand two hundred 
fand seventy-four feet, or about five per cent. on the 
;whole quantity at present in commission, This aug- 
mented to eight thousand five hundred feet, and the 
seventeen hundred estimated for small repairs, will toge- 
lther amount to over six per cent. on the frames actually 
in service, as the quantity here computed necessary to 
maintain them entire. Without, at this time, offering 
lany thing more on the basis of these calculations, but the 
lyeneral correctness of which will be illustrated in the 
course of this report, it may be seen that these two esti- 
linates will require to be provided for small repairs, and 
for replacing losses, from all causes, in our live oak ves. 
sels in commission, about ten thousand two hundred cu- 
bic fect annually, or at the average rate per year of a 
quantity more than sufficient for one new sloop, or each 
two years about enough for a frigate of the first class, or 
each three years almost enough for a ship of the line. 

In regard to the procurement of these indispensable 
supplies, the first quantity for annual repairs, considering 
the use for which it is wanted, must be obtained in de- 
tached pieces; and, as we now have on hand seventy-five 
thousand feet of live oak, purchased for repairs, and 
of which over fifty thousand is intended for ordinary oncs, 
it could, for twenty or thirty years, be furnished from that 
source, and afterwards, if necessary, from timber in dee 

ot. 
3 "Phe second quantity could mostly, and to great advan- 
tage, be obtained, for many years, by substituting our 
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vessels now in: ordinary, whenever. they are of the size] repairs of all vessels afloat, have probably been about one 
wanted. The frames of such of them .as-were. built of} hundred-and sixty-eight thousand cubic feet. 
live oak, contain. about three: hundred and twenty-two} The basis of this, and most of my other material calcu- 
thousand six: hundred and ‘thirty-three cubic feet; being] lations. will be: given, in order. that any errors may be de- 
an amount, nominally, sufficient. to. replace. môre thani tected, and, in the final. result, all due corrections and 


twice the: loss of -our ‘whole force in commission. The] allowances be made, not only on account of arithmetical. 
frames of the Macedonian, Hudson, and Cyane, and two- 


thirds ofthat of the Guerriere; are excluded from this 


computation, as not being of live oak; and other large 


deductions should undoubtedly be made from the extent 
of this source of supply, in consequence of the advanced 
age of a number of the live oak vessels in ordinary, and 
the future decay. to which they are all liable while remain- 


ing in ordinary. 


‘Besides this source of supply to replace those in com- 
mission, we have vessels on the stocks which contain in 
their frames about three hundred and fifty-four thousand 


cubic feet, and. constitute a sure and more durable resort, 
when necessary, than those in ordinary. 

‘These vessels, now on the stocks, are sheltered from 
injury by the weather; are not decayed by either wet or 
dry rot; are little exposed to future damage, except by 
fire; and, until launched, bid fair to continue sound, at 
least in their frames, for some generations. 

Again: beyond both of those resources to replace lost 
and decayed vessels now in commission, are the live oak 
frames in deposite at the different yards, and to which, 
in case of necessity, a resort might be had. These con 
tain over four hundred and thirty-one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-five cubic feet of timber, or nearly thrice 
the quantity now in commission; and they will probably 
remain. not essentially injured for centuries, if receiving 
proper attention, and if, in the mean time, they are not 
wanted for public purposes, 

These general remarks and estimates are presented 
merely with a view to. furnish some aid in forming a just 


opinion on the true extent and character of our resources 
on hand in live oak timber, and on their sufficiency, if 
required, to meet, for a time, our indispensable wants of 


that kind of timber. 

But it is by no means recommended to place entire re- 
liance, even for our indispensable wants, or any large 
portion of them, upon the resources just enumerated. 

On the contrary, some further remarks and estimates 
will now be presented, with a design to throw additional 
light on the extent of our resources in live oak timber, 
whether growing or cut, and in various shapes now on 
hand; and whether growing on public or private lands, 
but-yet suitable and available to meet all such demands 
for that kind of timber as may be required in this country, 
no less by a future sound policy on naval subjects, than 
by our indispensable wants. 

inthis inquiry, it is desirable, first, to ascertain, as near 
as may be, what has been the extent ofall our former de- 
mandsin the navy for live oak timber; and then to esti- 
mate, from that extent, and other considerations, what 
those demands will probably be hereafter. 1t will next 
become proper to ascertain whence and how the supply 
for those former demands has been obtained; and kes 
from that result, and other information bearing on the sub- 
ject, to estimate whence and how the supply for our fu- 
ture demands is to be obtained. 

All our purchases and use of live oak timber, hereto- 
fore, for annual repairs; all our purchases and use of the 
same kind of timber fop the immediate building of ves- 
sels, and all our purchases and deposites still remaining 
for the future gradual improvement of our navy, cannot 
be ascertained with accuracy, but probably can be com- 
puted so nearly to the truth as to furnish material aid in 
forming an opinion on the whole extent of all our de- 
mands, both hitherto, and hereafter, for live oak timber. 

It is gathered from our records and other sources, that 
our former purchases of live oak timber for all kinds of 


mistakes, but diversities of opinion on any of the import- 
ant data entering into the elements of those calculations. 

Our purchases of. live oak timber, for all kinds‘of re- 
pairs during the last ten years, have been 75,000 feet: 
previous to that, our records on this subject are. defec- 
tive, and the amount is to be estimated. As the above 
75,000 feet included 10,000 for the rebuilding of one live 
oak vessel, and 57,000 for the repair and rebuilding of 
other vessels not before constructed of live oak, and as 
similar occurrences are not known to have happened bé- 
fore, I have computed the purchases during the previous 
ten years at only two-thirds as much, or 50,000 feet; and 
during the fifteen years still previous, when our vessels’ 
were fewer and newer, at the rate of only one-half as 
much as in the succeeding ten years, or 37,500 feet; mak- 
ing in all, with an addition of about four per cent. for er- 
rors, the above amount of 168,000 cubic feet. The por- 
tion of this whole quantity which has been actually used 
for small ordinary repairs of our live oak vessels is not 
readily to be ascertained, but it isa very important in- 
quiry, with a view to estimating, as accurately as possible, 
what may be the extent of our annual demands hereafter 
for that species of repairs. 

The amouut we have actually used for that purpose 
has, according to my estimate, been only about 33,000 
feet. ‘The basis of this estimate is, that for all ‘kinds of 
repairs during the last ten years to the frames of our ves- 
sels, it cannot be ascertained that we have used over’ 
54,000 feet of live oak timber. Our record shows 
that 42,000 of that has been used in other repairs than 
small and ordinary ones, to the live oak frames of vessels, 
and, consequently, leave only 12,000 feet, or an average 
of 1,200 per year, as the probable amount consumed in 
this last description of repairs. Computing these last, 
during the ten previous years, to have been equally large, 
as that time included a period of war, and during the first 
fifteen years of our more limited establishment, to have 
been at the rate of only halfas large, and the result would 
be, as above stated, but 33,000 feet, actually used hitherto 
for the small repairs of the live oak frames of all our vessels. 

The correctness of this result is strengthened by the 
circumstance that, of the whole amount of 168,000 feet, 
purchased for repairs, we are able to ascertain that about 
57,000 have been used, and ure now using, to repair and 
rebuild frames before constructed of other than live oak 
timber; and about 20,000 have been used to repair largely, 
and to rebuild vessels before constructed of live oak. We 
haye now on hand, for the purpose of ordinary repairs, 
about 50,000; and these three items, with the 33,000 feet 
before estimated as used for small repairs, would absorb 
the whole purchases except 8,000 feet. Itis know that 
some of this 8,000 feet has been used in the ordnance ser- 
vice during the Jate war, and that some has been occa- 
sionally diverted to still other public purposes; and all of 
which, with the casualties of over a fourth of a century, 
would probably equal the whole balance. 

Though this estimate makes the actual use of timber 
for the small repairs of our live oak vessels during the 
last thirty-five years to have been, on an average, less 
than 1,000 feet annually, and during the last ten years 
only 1,200 feet annually, yet our futare demand for that 
purpose must be computed much higher. A number of 
the live oak vessels afloat are very old; most of them have 
been launched over ten years. The whole repairs in 
them must become larger, and a plain line between 
‘«small” and ‘* middling” repairs in such vessels cannot 
always be drawn with much accuracy. 
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Under. these circumstances, coupled with a due allow- | the next subject of inquiry. It is well known that these 
ance for errors in our result as to the past, I think that | purchases have heretofore been very irregular.. But all 


3,400 feet annually will be a proper and a liberal esti- 
mate for our future demands of live oak for the purpose 
of small ordinary repairs. This is an aggregate of about 
one per cent. on our force in commission, and of about 
one-half of one per cent. on that in ordinary, or, on an 
average, nearly three-fourths of one per cent. on the 
whole force afloat. Our navy board consider two per 
cent., on what is afloat, as a fair estimate of this species 
of timber annually wanted for all kinds of repairs. 
_ Deeming this to be correct, the portion of it I have 
“computed to be chargeable to small ordinary repairs 
hereafter, is much greater than my estimate before made 
is of our actual past use for this kind of repairs out of the 
whole. 

, As further evidence that I have thus computed enough 
for this kind of repairs, it will be observed that the pro- 
portion for small repairs out of the whole would, in fact, 
be somewhat greater for the past than the future, as the 
large repairs in the frames of our live oak vessels here- 
tofore, have, in only one case, been known to exceed 
fifty per cent. on their original cost, while, as our vessels 
grow older, the larger repairs must be more frequent, 
and constitute a larger proportion of the whole. 

Much light cannot be thrown on this subject by the 
yearly appropriations for all our repairs as compared with 
the computed original cost of our vessels. Those appro- 
priations have been for some years over eight per cent. 
on that cost. But this has included. not only repairs 
of the vessels, but of their equipments, and of other 

arts of less durable timber, as well as of the frames, and 
arge as well as small repairs, and the labor in making all 
these repairs. In fact, it presents not far from the amount 
in money deemed necessary not merely to repair the 
frames, but to maintain entire the materials of every kind 
in our whole force afloat. It happens also that very little 
pertinent information on this point can be derived from 
foreign services. The French estimate that their vessels 
will require to be slightly repaired in four years, tho- 
roughly in cight, and virtually, if not nominally, rebuilt 
in eleven years. 

The British estimate that ‘small repairs will be ne- 
cessary in five or six years, and ‘very small”? sooner. 
Though they divide repairs into various. grades and titles, 
from “very small,” at 1-8 of the original cost, and small,” 
at 1-5, up to “large,” at 9-10, and ‘*very large,” at first 
cost, yet I have not found the average time for cach kind 
estimated, except as the whole average duration of their 
vessels is now computed at about thirteen years. Some- 
times all their repairs are estimated at one-seventy-second 
per year of the quantity of timber afloat, or equal to one- 
fourth of what is deemed necessary to keep up annually 
their establishment entire. 

But, as might be expected, considering the inferior du- 
rability of fir and of all other oak to live oak, and the less 
proportion of repairs required on frames than other parts 
of a vessel, all these expenditures are in a ratio nearly 
one-half larger than our estimate for future small repairs 
on only our live oak frames, and, making a due allowance 
for every circumstance, rather confirm than impair the 
results which I have before stated. 

Assuming, then, for the present, what will hereafter 
be further examined, that our force now afloat will not, 
for some years, be essentially diminished or enlavged, the 
quantity of 3,400 feet of live oak annually, will, it is pro- 
bable, prove sufficient for the small ordinary repairs of 
all our live oak frames afloat, and will, therefore, consti- 
tute the first item in our permanent yearly demands for 
this kind of timber, to be in some way, and from some 
quarter, hereafter supplied. 

Our annual purchases, and actual use of live oak timber 
for building, independent of common wear and tear, form 
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this timber which has been used in the frames of public 
vessels constructed since A. D. 1797, whether: originally 
purchased for that or other purposes, has been about 
974,363 cubic feet. This is on an average about 27,838 
feet per year. What may be the extent of our an- 
nual demands on this account in future, will depend, in 
some measure, on fluctuations in. policy as to the whole 
size of our naval establishment,, on the amount of force 
deemed. proper to be kept in. commission, on misfortunes 
in war and by shipwreck, on the future decay of our ves- 
sels already built, and much on the circumstance whether 
the quantity of live oak required in consequence of these 
causes, shall, for many years, be supplied entirely or par- 
tially by rebuilding anew, and by. purchases for that ob- 
ject,.or entirely by substituting other vessels now in or- 
dinary and on the stocks, and by taking frames already in 
depot. i ` 

But should this quantity be supplied hereafter in such 
manner as not to diminish the sum total of our present 
force of live oak in commission, in ordinary, and on the 
stocks, though we might advantagcously, as new vessels 
are wanted in commission, supply our necessities from 
those in ordinary, when. of the size wanted, and propor- 
tionably increase the number of those on the stocks, since 
vessels in the latter state are preserved with less injury 
than in the former; and should it be made in such man- 
ner as not to diminish our frames in depot, but allow their 
annual increase in the mode Hately practised, and now, as 
well as heretofore, earnestly recommended, we shall then 
pursue that manner in furnishing the quantity needed, 
which seems to me least exceptionable and most conso- 
nant to the only correct general policy on the subject of 
our navy. In that event, there would probably be requir- 
ed about onc-twenticth of the present quantity of live oak 
in commission, or 8,274 feet, and one-thirtieth of that in 
ordinary, or 10,754 feet, to supply the average annual 
losses by large and entire decay in the frames of vessels 
of those two descriptions. To this may be added, in or- 
der to meet every probable and almost possible contin- 
gency, about one-half of one per cent. for losses by ship- 
wreck on those im commission, amounting to about 827 
feet, and about one-third of one per cent. more for losses 
by accidental fire on all in commission, inordinary, on 
the stocks, and on.all timber in. depot under sheds.. This 

| last one-third of one per cent. will be about 4,246 feet. 
These estimates for shipwreck and fire exceed any thing 
which our experience, as hereafter detailed, would justi- 
fy, but are adopted to meet any plausible, though large 
computation, for the future. These all would constitute, 
under this head, about 24,101 feet per year as a second 
item in our annual permanent demands to be supplied. 
This quantity, it will be seen, is about one-twentieth, or 
5 per cent. of the whole frames afloat. If the amount 
for small repairs be added to it, making together 27,101 
feet, it would be almost 5% per cent., or over one-eigh- 
teenth of the whole afloat. This is deemed requisite to 
keep up, in all respects, the live oak frames of the entire 
establishment in commission and ordinary. In England it 
is estimated by some that onc-eighteenth is necessary for 
that purpose, including all parts, instead of only the 
frames. of the vessel, and all those consisting of inferior 
kinds of timber. The commissioners of our navy board 
estimate it at 6 per cent. on the live oak frames, or about 
one-seyenteenth of the whole afloat. 

This would make a difference of only about 1,785 feet, 
and, to avoid mistakes, and to cover all deficiencies, I 
shall assume that per cent. as correct in my future calcu- 
lations, and thus increase the sum per year for large re- 
pairs and rebuilding to about 25,886 feet. To illustrate 
the basis of these computations a little more by details, it 
will be seen that the estimates under this head are founded 
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the supposed continuance, during some years, of our. 
cë afloat: at its present size, as not: being too: large for: 


ur legitimate. wants. 00°. ; es 
“© So far from its present size being deemed too large for- 
those: wants, or. at all-adapted:to.the expensive scale of. 
e; two, and three hundred vessels in commission, or to 
three, and five hundred vessels built and building, 
‘as_practised by some.of the great. maritime. Powers of 
‘Europe, and so: far from its looking to any extravagant 
...project:for either, ostentation or future naval conquests, 
“vor the gratification of mere national pride, it differs but 
little from. what was estimated as judicious in December, 
1798, the very- first year: this department went into ope- 
‘pation. ; : 
The Secretary of the Navy.at.that time suggested that 
a proper permanent force at command should not be less 
than: ‘* 12 ships of 74 guns, as-many frigates, and 20 or 30 
smaller vessels,” -In January, A. D. 1801, a similar esti- 
maté was presented, and, in December, 1811, a like opi- 
nion was expressed by the department, except a recom- 
mendation to augment the number of frigates to 20, and 
leave the smaller vessels to be regulated by future conve- 
nience and exigencies. The instructive lessons taught 
on. this subject during the late war, and our experience 
during the last seventeen years, confirm the sound politi- 
cal wisdom of now maintaining an establishment at least 
equal to our present one; ‘The more extensive range of 
our commerce, its new exposures in barbarous countries, 
the.-great increase of our seahoard by the purchase of 
Louisiana and Florida, and the convulsions that now agi- 
. tate many parts of the civilized world, would seem to dic- 
tate a. considerable increase rather than reduction, since 
“the original estimates of the only species of force which 
-ean yield to our commercial interests abroad efficient pro- 
tection, maintain there ‘the rights and independence” 
‘of the Union, “secure the personal liberty of our citi- 
zens,” and be in. readiness, on any emergency at home, 
to aid powerfully in the defence of our great coasting 
trade, and our very extended maritime frontier. 
Presuming, then, that the expediency of continuing, 
for some years at least, the present strength of our dis- 
posable force, has been satisfactorily shown, it is believed 
that. the allowance before proposed for annual losses by 
accident and decay will, on a little inquiry and reflection, 
be deemed amply sufficient. Many of the vessels afloat, 
which have been launched within the last fifteen years, 
will probably endure more than one-fourth of a century 
longer, while some of them built earlier may perish 
‘sooner... Four of our present frigates, the Constitution, 
the United States, the Congress, and the Constellation, 
were .all afloat: before A. D. 1800, and three of them in 
1797. Though they have since undergone frequent re- 
pairs, yet their original frames, except where destroyed 
by too large and frequent boring for trenails, or where 
constructed of timber not well seasoned, mostly remain 
sound. As-the improved practice of bolting with copper 
and iron, and, consequently, of making smaller and fewer 
holes, shall prevail extensively, the first named source of 
injury to our ships of war will diminish; and though from 
ten to fifteen years is the average estimated duration of 
an English oak vessel in commission, and only from six to 
ten years the duration of the vessels of many European | 
Powers when made of other oak or of fir, yet our expe- | 
rience, and the changes above mentioned, justify a belief 
that from forty to fifty years will in future be nearer the | 
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being ‘auch: impaired, “and the allowance proper on ac- 
count: of ‘their future decay will be somewhat less than 


{that for vessels while in commission. Accordingly, we 
have estimated the average duration of those now.in com- 


mission at about’ twenty years; and, as many of the ves- 
sels now in ordinary.are comparatively new, as the frames 
of some others haye not been injured by frequent boring 
and. repairs, andall of them are so well protected from 
the weather, it might be safely calculated that the. whole 
in ordinary, if put into use as needed, inthe place of those 
in commission, would not, on an average, perish under 
thirty years. ae 

The manner of building, as to care and closeness of 
finish, the dryness and good ventilation of the inside of 
the vessel after launched, as well.as the thorough pre- 
vious seasoning of the timber; all have a material influence 
on its durability, and have, of late years, received parti- 
cular attention in our service. To these remarks, bearing 
on the correctness of the above allowances, it may be added. 
that, during the last thirty-five years, since our present 
navy commenced, only a single live oak vessel in our ser- 
vice is known to have been chiefly lost by natural decay, 
and only two small onesby shipwreck. This has scarcely 
any thing like a parallel, unless in what is reported of 
the finely built vessels of teak, at Bombay. Some de- 
cays and injuries in most of the live oak frames of our 
vessels have, of course, occurred from common wear and 
tear, and some from the other special causes previously 
enumerated. 

But most of the repairs in our vessels hitherto having 
been in other portions of them than such as are made of 
live oak, little is justly chargeable to great decay in. the 
live oak frames. Another serics of facts resting on care- 
ful computations will lead us to a similar conclusion. Of. 
the whole quantity of live oak put into the frames of 
public vessels in building them since 1797, being about 
974,363 cubic feet, there now remain about 165,480 feet 
in commission, 322,633 feet in ordinary, and 354,000 feet 
on the stocks, leaving only 182,250 feet not now on 
hand. OF this last quantity, 8,000 feet were sold by 
order of Congress, in A. D. 1801; 68,375 feet were cap- 
tured and supposed to be destroyed by our enemies in 
four different wars; 44,500 feet were burned by ourselves 
in 1814; 3,375 feet have perished by shipwreck; and 
only about 8,000 feet by great natural decay, requir- 
ing rebuilding. This makes a loss of live oak ves- 
sels in thirty-five years, by the last cause, of nominally 
almost nothing, as the only vessel considered to have 
been thus lost is the original John Adams, which, having 
been imperfectly built by contract in a private yard, and 
with timber not known to be thoroughly seasoned, expe- 
rienced a premature failure. But, in reality, the loss by 
decay has been only the above amount of 8,000 feet; and 
what has been supplied as before suggested, in small 
quantities, in the ordinary annual repairs, and some more 
extensive injuries before referred to.in the older. vessels, 
arising from peculiar circumstances, and which injuries, 
for-reasons before named, will not probably. so. often 
occur hereafter. Though the extent of all the repairs, 
which, technically, ought to be charged to rebuilding, 
cannot be exactly ascertained, I think that a liberal esti- 
mate has been presented for them, and for entire rebuild- 
ing from all kinds of losses in future, by computing it at 
25,886 fect annually, ora little more than enough for one 
frigate of the first class every year. I have made no spe- 


truth, in respect.to the serviceable duration of the frames | cific estimate for losses in future wars to be hereafter 
of vessels built of well seasoned live oak, and used from | supplied, because it is hoped those losses will prove few 
time to time as ours have been, alternately in commission ;and far between, and because, if greater than what we 
andin ordinary, and, when in ordinary, protected as ours | may acquire by captures, they could readily be replaced 
now are, with great skill and attention. Should our pre- | from frames ìn depot, the great safeguard and reliance in 
sent excellent system. of ventilating, covering, and in- ‘this respect in any national emergency. 

specting vessels, while in ordinary, continue, their frames, | Our whole purchases of live oak, made to promote the 
when of live oak, will probably last many years without | increase and improvement of the navy, and placed in de- 
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pot, form another topic of inquiry. They have been 
mostly paid for, except some early specific appropriations, 
from a rateable part of the general appropriations gradu- 
ally to promote that increase and improvement, and have 
amounted, in all, to about 909,911 feet. Of this whole 
‘amount, much has been already employed in the construc- 
tion of some of our present vessels afloat, and on the 
stocks; but the quantity which has not heretofore been 
burned while in depot, nor used for either repairing or 
building vessels, nor for any other purposes, and now re- 
mains on hand designed for building, and not for re- 
pairs, is about 431,845 cubic feet. Of this quantity, the 
annual purchases the last ten years have constituted a 
large portion of the whole, and have been, onan average, 
about 33,000 feet per ycar; or about enough, annually, 
for the frame of one ship of the line, or of one frigate and 
one sloop of war. 

Should the policy that has prevailed on this subject du- 
ring those ten years, continue for some time longer, and 
the present appropriations fur gradual improvement be 
renewed by Congress, the above quantity of 33,000 cubic 
feet will constitute a third and last item in our permanent 
annual demands of live oak timber to be in some way 
hereafter supplied. 

For reasons assigned in the report from this department, 
made December Sd, 1832, the long continuance of the 
policy before mentioned as to this kind of timber, as well 
as other useful matcrials for shipbuilding, and munitions 
for naval warfare, seems to me highly judicious. Some 
additional reasons for it, as regards this kind of timber, 
can, on this occasion, be more properly presented. 

It is to be recollected, that if, as now estimated, we 
should, in a spirit of liberal foresight, continue to follow 
this policy of gradually placing a reasonable supply of live 
oak timber in depot, before it may be wanted for imme- 
diate use, still our provision for all kinds of timber neces- 
sary for naval purposes will not be extravagant; but, on 
the contrary, will probably require much further atten- 
tion than has hitherto been bestowed on it, 

{I have before remarked that the frames of vessels con- 
stitute only about one-fourth part of the whole timber 
used in their construction; and collecting and preserving 
that one-fourth seasonably, fully, and carefully, as we 
may, there is, in addition, to be provided, either before- 
hand, or from time to time as needed, the large quantity 
of treble as much other timber, consisting, generally, of 
white oak, pine, larch, cedar, locust, and elm, but which, 
being more perishable, and more widely diffused over 
the country than live onk, and not usually costing more 
than one-third as much per foot, does not attract so much 
public consideration. 

Our proceedings, in respect to the timber other than live 
oak, under the act for the gradual improvement of the 
navy, whether in reserving public lands on which it grows, 
or in purchasing it for deposite, and all our actual means, 
and our true policy as to obtaining, hereafter, the other 
kinds of naval timber, do not come within the scope of 
this communication, and, consequently, are not now de- 
tailed. But, as their quantity must be so large as three- 
fourths of the whole consumed, this circumstance renders 
the subject worthy of much attention, and enforces, very 
strongly, the expediency of securing now in live oak, 
while the opportunity continues in cur power, at least 
a quarter of our whole future wants. 

This is peculiarly incumbent on us, when we are able 
to secure it in such an invaluable kind of timber as, being 
placed in a due state of preservation, will probably remain 
sound for ages. 

The difference between the duration of vessels built of 
timber recently cut, and those of timber in this way well 
seasoned, is generally computed at about one-third in 
favor of the latter, and, in respect to live oak, is greater 
than one-third; and alone furnishes another strong argu- 


ment for a continuance as well as an enlargement of the 
present policy of procuring, long in advance, and of tho- 
roughly seasoning by immersion in water, and then: by 
sheltering under sheds, the whole of our live oak timber 
designed for naval architecture. From all these data,-it 
appears that all our annual wants, while our : present 
force and present policy remain not essentially changed, 
will amount to about 62,286 cubic feet of live oak timber: 
This is 3,400 feet for small ordinary repairs; 25,886 for 
rebuilding to supply accidental losses and great natural 
decay; and 33,000 for deposite for gradual improvement. 
In order to ascertain how this quantity is hereafter to 
be obtained, it may be useful first to advert a moment. to 
the whole aggregate amount of our supplies of live oak 
timber heretofore procured, and the manner and places 
in which they have been procured. As before stated, we 
have heretofore purchased, in all, about 168,000 feet of 
live oak, for repairs; about 974,363 cubic feet, that has 
been made up into vessels; and about 431,845 feet now in 
depot for gradual improvement, exclusive of repairs. 

The only deficiency in this amount arises from some 
small quantity of live oak timber in depot during the late 
war, having been used in the ordnance service for gun car- 
riages and platforms, and about 15,000 feet having been 
destroyed in the conflagration in this city in 1814, 
Both of these quantities did not probably exceed 20,000 
feet. The whole amount of our supplies then, heretofore 
obtained in any way, and from any quarter, haying: been 
about 1,594,208 cubic feet, these would, on an average, 
be about 45,549 feet per year, and about one-fourth less 
than the whole quantity per year estimated as proper and 
necessary to be hereafter obtained, 

These supplies have been procured neatly in the fol- 
lowing manner and places: From 1797 to 1800, the de- 
mand for live oak for public use was new and considera- 
ble, and was chiefly satisfied from the islands and coasts 
of Georgia and South Carolina. From 1801 to 1816, but 
little of this kind of timber was obtained in any place for 
the navy; but all which was obtained, down to the last 
named year, was cut principally from private lands, ex- 
cept what came from Grover’s and Blackbeard’s islands, 
which, having been purchased by the Government, were 
afterwards allowed to be stripped of their timber, under 
contracts with individuals. Even down to 1822, most of 
this kind of timber procured for the navy, though soon 
after the late war, toa very large amount, was purchased 
by the contractors, from private lands. The chief excep- 
tions were as to what grew on the above islands, and 
some small quantities cut on the public lands in Louisiana. 

In 1817, the Government began to adopt means for 
preserving their live oak in Louisiana; and, between that 
date and 1822, explored and reserved about 19,000 acres 
of public Jand, the growth on which was supposed to re- 
main uncut as late as 1827. (Report No. 114, House of 
Reps. January 29, 1827.) 

Since the purchase of Florida, in 1822, the quantities 
obtained on public as well as private lands have been 
great; but since 1826, as attention to the preservation of 
timber on the former has increased, most of the live oak 
used has been cut from the latter. A little reflection on 
these facts will enable us to calculate with greater confi- 
dence, in respect to the probable and best manner and. 
places of obtaining our future supplies. — 

Notwithstanding the purchase, by this department, of 
so large a quantity of live oak since 1797, and especially 
since 1816, besides all of this kind of timber which has been 
used in the merchant service during that period, either in 
this country or shipped abroad, yet one striking, and in 
some degree controlling circumstance appears, which 
may serve to test the accuracy of all opinions on the ex- 
tent of our present resources in live oak, The prices 
given by the Government continue about the same as in 
former years, or, if essentially changed, haye become 
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omewhat lower, and would seem ‘clearly to evince the 


“Ina to the Sabine; in finding chiefly, though not entirely, 
“on private:soil, an adequate supply for our ustakwants. 


AwD: 1799, and of « size’ suitable for 


ships of the line, 
were. $1.33 per cubic. foot, 


ances. a 


dn A.D. 1804, the Seeretary of the Navy estimated 
that this timber, when so delivered, would cost $2 per 
Nothing fur- 
ther on this subject can be found, till A. D, 1816, when 
Wwe paid for live oak timber delivered $1 55 for frames of 
seventy-fours, $1:424 for those of frigates, $1 15 for those 


cubic foot, if suitable for ships of the line. 


of sloops, and $1 for promiscuous timber. In A. D. 1826, 


we paid for the second description of frames $1 20 and 
1.25 per foot, and the former price for. the last kind of 
timber, .:In A. D. 1827, we paid for the first kind $1 37 


and 1.50, for the second $1 25 and 1 45, for the third 
$1 15 and 1 25, and for the last 80 cents and $1. In 
1829, for the second $1 30, and for the last 87% cents, 
and offers have been made the present year, and accept- 
ed, for the second at $1 09 and 1 50, and for the last at 
874 cents and $1. 

Originally the prices may have been somewhat enhanced, 
from the circumstances that the freight of the timber was 
somewhat higher than it has been of late years; that 
the supply of live oak was then, and probably would con- 
tinue to be; more: limited than subsequent explorations 
and: acquisitions of territory have shown it to be, and that 
the Government then owned no public lands yielding live 


oak, and enabling it to prevent individuals from exercis- 
ing an undue control over the market. But it is to be re- 
membered that some of the contractors at the first prices 


did not feel able, at that rate, to fulfil their engagements, 


and that, between A. D. 1799 and A. D. 1816, all kinds 


of ship timber onseaboard have generally been supposed, 


from the increased settlement of the country, and the aug- 
about 
ten per cent. We may have been, in this respect, some- 
what influenced by the foreign demand, and may, on this 


mentation of our commercial tonnage, to have risen 


point, derive some instruction from a moment’s attention 
to the fluctuation of the prices of naval timber in England 
during about the same period. There, in A. D, 1792, a 
careful examination of her domestic resources resulted in 
a conviction that a scarcity, especially of large timber, 
had begun to prevail; and from that year to A. D. 1811, 
the-prices rose over.one hundred per cent. This proba- 
bly bappened, not only from the above scarcity in her 
home: production, but from increasing difficulties in her 
long wars in obtaining supplies from other countries, and 
from a larger demand to construct and sustain an enlarged 
navy. But, in A. D. 1811 and 1812, the prices which, 
from about £3 sterling in 1792, had risen to £11 and 12 
sterling per load, or about $1 28 per cubic foot, began to 
fall, and in A. D. 1814, it was testified before a committee 
of Parliament, that the extension of canals into the inte- 


rior to new forests of oak, the improved attention to thin- 


ning out the oak, which had ceased to be thrifty in the 


old forests, hedge rows, and parks, and the new planta- 


tions, which had been made in consequence of such high 
prices, would probably, without much necessary importa- 
tion of foreign oak timber, furnish an ample supply of it 
in-future. “Accordingly, we find that prices fell nearly 
one-half between 1811 and 1819, as relates to domestic 
timber, and about one-third as respects foreign timber. 
In this country, it is well known, that, during the last 
eight or ten‘years, the prices af most articles haye nomi- 
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little difficulty. which, as yet, ‘has existed, or is likely im- 
mediately to exist, in so wide a range as from South Caro- 


‘The-prices for live oak timber delivered at our yards in 


But some of the contractors 
zat that. price failed to fulfil their engagements, and it is 
reported, though the defective state of our early records 
does not enable us to ascertain the truth, that those who 
did. fulfil their engagements. obtained additional allow- 


nally fallen; but the particular causes which have effected 
it, need. not here be examined, as they are not believed to 
have had a ve aterial operation.on the cost of live oak 


timber. é patie : ee 

To pursue the general inquiry concerning the probable 
sources and extent of our future supply, 1 see no indica- 
tions of the length of time that we should be able to ob- 
tain it from private lands, except what may be derived 
from the low prices at which it is now procured; the 
quantity reported by the agents to be still remaining on 
private lands between the St. Mary’s and the Sabine ti- 
vers, and on which some further remarks will heresfter 
be offered; and the general information as to.the whole 
private supply derived.from other quarters: 

Having noticed these prices, and the quantity.reported 
by the agents within the above limits, it only remains, to 
be stated under this head, that the general information I 
have been able to collect about the private supply is; that 
no great quantities of live oak timber suitable for ship- 
building now remain on private lands in Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

Some trees, too small for cutting thirty years ago, have 
since reached maturity, and a few are now standing in 
some of their forests, and especially on some of their 
islands. In certain places, the natural growth on land, 
cut over from 1795 to 1801, has been permitted to spring 
up and remain, but, generally, the live oak lands in those 
States, being valuable for cotton and other crops, have 
been brought into cultivation. 

The quantities on private lands in Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, are, without . doubt, much 
greater than in Georgia and South Carolina, and even 
greater than the results presented in the second tabular 
statement. : eh 

Because all the districts have not yet been fully ex- 
plored by our agents, and because their instructions, ex- 
cept in peculiar cases, did not require them to report, so 
far as they have explored, all the live oak trees suitable 
for ship timber growing on private lands. 

Extending southwestward of Louisiana, some recent 
explorations in Texas favor the opinion that this kind of 
timber exists there in considerable quantities; but I am 
not aware that our contractors have yet obtained any from 
that province, or any other foreign source. 

Should the prices of this kind of timber rise much here- 
after, some of it might perhaps be purchased there to ad- 


vantage, though a dependence on any foreign supply, for 


reasons hereafter given, would be very injudicious. Tn 
the event of a great increase of price, individuals within 
our own boundaries would be tempted to the more care- 
ful preservation, if not to the artificial cultivation of it in 
the most appropriate situations. f 

But, under existing circumstances, it would be unsafe 
to rely on individuals, either to preserve long what now 
exists on private lands, or to create à larger supply; be- 
cause it would not be an object of profit to them, either 
to save or to cultivate artificially the live oak tree merely 
for sale, unless the prices of this kind of timber should 
become much higher, or the common cultivated products 
of the soil on which this tree is indigenous, should become 
much less valuable, 

In England, the lands on which oak, to advantage, can 
be planted or reserved for profit alone, are generally con- 
sidered- such as could not yield, in cultivation for grain, 
over fourteen shillings, or about three dollars and thirty- 
six cents rent per acre; and the timber must sell, standing, 
at the rate of three and one-fifth shillings, or seventy-six 
cents per foot. 

The bark is valuable here as well as there; but the lop- 
pings andtrimmings, which are of much importance there, . 
are here entirely worthless. Besides this, most of our live 
oak lands cost much less than oak lands there, are less bur- 
dened with taxes, and, when cleared, have formerly 
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yielded large and profitable crops, though not perhaps |out artificial cultivation, suffice to supply our ‘annual de- 
equalling the English gross income per acre under the |mands, when it shall become necessary or. expedient-to 
operation of her corn laws. Furthermore, the live oak | resort to that source. oot be 
timber on our lands has often sold, standing, at only twen-| But such further information as I have been able'to 
ty-five cents per foot; and, from the eagerness to clear and | procure, bearing on both these points, it is deemed pro: 
cultivate rich lands in a new country, has sometimes been per to present, in order that Congress may have embo: 
sold at ten cents per foot. Indeed, purchasers, when died, in one document, all the data which the department 
wanted, are sometimes not found at any price, and the possesses, and which appears entitled to some considera- 
tree is then either girdled, and thus destroyed, or cut|tion before forming any thing like a decisive opinion on 
and consumed, in a laudable eagerness to obtain room for | those interesting points. 
cultivated crops. But should the prices of cultivated} A table was prepared in A. D. 1830, of all the live oak 
crops at the South continue to fall, as during a few years timber which, before A. D. 1819, in a small part of Lou- 
past, and should the prices of this kind of timber rise, |isiana, and before A. D. 1827, in South Carolina, Geor- 
then it will be seen that a point may be reached where gia, and part of East Florida, had been examined and re- 
the timber crop would be more profitable than the cotton | ported by former agents, as growing on either public or 
or sugar crop, and not till then will the live oak tree be- private lands. 
come either well preserved, or well reared on private| The quantity in that small part of Louisiana was com- 
lands, puted at 350,000 feet. The quantity in the other places, 
As circumstances now are, it is highly probable that|aboye named, was computed at 734,200 feet; making an 
most of the live oak at this time growing on private lands, Jaggregate of 1,084,200 cubic feet. But, in December, 
and on such of the public lands as may hereafter be sold | 1830, the navy board supposed some of the former, and 
and become private, (the timber on them not being so jlarge portions ofthe latter, had been removed. Much of 
valuable as to justify their reservation,) will, as fast as|the latter was also supposed to be old and decayed. It 
the country shall become generally settled, be offered in| will be scen, likewise, that most of the latter was growing 
the market to supply the demands of the navy, and of the on private lands. [Doc. 178 of House of Reps. in March, 
merchant service. 1832, pages 25, 26.] In February, A. D. 1831, a further 
Though live oak trees are generally either in detached | table was prepared from the reports of agents, from ac- 
hammocks, or very sparsely scattered at remote distances | tual examinations in West Florida, giving a result, so far 
over the regions suitable to their growth, yet the whole |as then examined and reported, of 1,130,655 cubic feet 
guantity of timber that will, in the above manner, be of-| more. 
fered for sale from private lands, must probably be consi-| The Secretary of the Navy, at that time, supposed 
derable for some years. there existed on both public and private lands, which had 
_ Without taking the islands and coasts of South Caro-jthen been examined, about 2,214,855, cubic feet. {Rep. 
lina, Georgia, and Texas, into the following computation, |No. 102, page 68.] But the imperfection of all the ex- 
there is a tract, from the St, Mary’s to the Sabine, of over |aminations which had been made in East Florida, and the 
1,300 miles in length, and about 20 in width, on which, |absence of any examinations in the greater part of West 
in many places, the live oak is known to grow spontane- | Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and most of Louisiana, and 
ously. Of more than seventeen millions of acres within | the ignorance of what portions grew on public, and what 
that tract, individuals are now supposed to own nearly|on private lands, and what had been cut and removed 
one million. In ten or fifteen years, as the disputed ti- | from either since former examinations, in 1819 and 1827, 
tles become settled, and the public lands not reserved|led to a new system of districts and agents, whose chief 
are put into the market, individuals will probably own six | duties were to make a further and full examination and. 
or eight millions of acres. Whatever of these trees may ireport of the whole liye oak timber which might be found 
be found on many of the forest parts of these six or eight still to remain on lands belonging to the public, and of 
millions of acres, though generally much scattered, and |the most valuable lots of this kind of timber noticed on 
often so remote from water transportation as to be of lit-| private lands. The result of those examinations and rè- 
tle value, and what few may be obtained from other|ports, so far as completed, has before been detailed. 
places, before enumerated, must furnish all the estimated | These examinations have been completed in the third 
supply from private lands. Most of this timber, within{and the fourth districts, and principally in the fifth 
our own limits, may be deemed secure for the public ser-|and sixth districts. In the others, extensive tracts re- 
vice if we choose to purchase it, as its high price, in the| main yet to be explored, and especially in the first dis- 
first instance, compared with that of other timber, being trict, between Cape Sable and Cape Florida, and in the . 
about treble in amount, and the prejudices or supposed | western part of the seventh district. It is represented 
interests existing against its use among the mechanics en-|that large quantities of valuable live oak timber exist on 
gaged in shipbuilding, have generally prevented its very ; the public, and some on private lands, in those regions 
extensive employment in the construction of other than|which have not yet been accurately examined by the 
public vessels, But some of this timber growing on pri-| present agents, and hence are not included in the tabular 
vate lands will doubtless continue to be worked up in the |statements. 
merchant service; and, as the owners of vessels look tol In the seventh district there are known to be, on islands 
their remote interests, its use, in this way, will increase, | examined in 1819, many trees remaining, but not yet. re~ 
In general, however, it will not be of the most valuable ported by the present agent for that district; and on other 
and scarce dimensions, because, whatever may become | lands similarly situated, a further number seen, and esti- 
the extent of its use here in private vessels, the more|mated at about 85,000, in A. D. 1831, by one of our 
abundant the small and cheaper pieces, not suitable for navy officers. 
the larger rates of public vessels, will usually, though not] By recurring to the limits of the several districts, as 
invariably, be employed for private ones. described in the communication from this department, at 
It would give me much satisfaction to form an estimate | the last session, [Doc. 102, F. No. 2,] and as laid down 
on which perfect reliance could be placed as to the pre-|on the map, it can be seen what parts remain to be 
cise number of years this supply, which we may obtain | examined by the present agents. It is probably about 
from private Iands, would probably meet our naval wants; | one-third of the whole. s 
but I have not sufficient data for that purpose. A simi-| ‘Taking, then, only the medium estimated quantity of 
lar, though not so great, difficulty exists in ascertaining (448,750 feet of timber, examined and reported by the 
how long the timber growing on public lands will, with-jagents as remaining on private lands, without including 


Even before that event, those trees on the 
“public lands which havé begun to decay, or, from any 
cause, have ceased to grow, might be sold advantage- 
ously to the contractors in aid of the other supplies ob- 
tained; from time to time, from private sources. 

Should a removal, in this way, be enough to satisfy the 
balance of all our annual demands, our resources would 
thus. continue inexhaustible for many years; or until the 
private sources so fail, that this mode of cutting from the 
public lands will not furnish a sufficiency for the balance. 
But if a further indiscriminate removal should become ne- 
cessary to supply the full amount. of all our annual de- 
mands, and if we take as correct the medium estimated 

“quantity. of 7,232,750 feet of timber, examined, and re- 
‘ported. by these agents as now remaining on the public 

"hands, without: including any allowance for what may be 
found’on the above mentioned one-third of these lands not 
yet explored by them in some of the districts, that quan- 
tity would supply the whole extent of all our annual de- 
mands, as at present computed, during about one hundred 
and sixteen years after the private resources entirely 
ail. 

But it would hardly be found necessary or judicious to 
-retain the whole or any large portion of the sixteen mil- 
lions of acres of public land in the live oak region, in 
order to secure the whole of this timber, and then to 
resort to indiscriminate cutting for a supply of our 
wants, on the hypothesis that the tree would be spon- 
taneously reproduced on so large a tract, as soon as it 
again would be wanted for use. On the contrary, it has 
heen found more economical and useful to reserve only 
such tracts as are nearest navigable waters, and yield the 
most and largest trees to an acre; because it is only on 

puch tracts that the value of the timber, when standing, 
will exceed ‘the usual price of the land; and because 
nearly, if not quite, a sufficiency of such tracts to furnish 
all our demands may require, can probably be found 
within the live oak region, and will not include more than 
a hundredth part of it, as necessary to be reserved, ac- 
cording to some further data which will-soon be pre- 
sented. f 

But, however this may be, a different course from that of 
an indiscriminate removal of this timber from the public 
lands reserved would seem to me proper when private re- 
sources shall principally fail, Then our annual demands 
may have become increased by a larger force in commis- 
sion, or reduced by some diminution in our wanisof timber 
for frames in depot; yet, whether larger or smaller, should 
the removal from the public lands of only the older and lar- 

‘ger trees, and.of those which, from any cause, have ceas- 
‘edto grow, not be succeeded, as fast as our demands re- 
quire, by a sufficient supply, through the careful preserva- 
tlon-and the enlargement of the younger and spontaneous 
growth.on the public lands, and through the means and 
enterprise of private cultivators of the live oak, it will then, 


‘opinion, become judicious not to cut over our own re- 
served lands. indiscriminately, unless:we find our reserva- 


tions prove large enough to reproduce, in due season, all 
p: & 9 


the timber our wants may then, and- probably in future, re- 
quire: In-any other eyent we should, to avoid exhausting 
our supplies, adopt: the~plan, and incur the expense of 
artificial planting, thinning, and pruning, so far as may be 
then computed necessary,:to: make: up’a:full and seasona- 
ble provision: for all our necessities: «This. should, of . 
course, be done in situations onthe reserved public lands 
adjoining navigable waters, and, in-all:respects, most fa- 
yorable to success. If we ever become obliged to culti- 
vate this tree extensively, I think this ‘plan or system,” 
pursued in the manner hereafter detailed, will, in the lan- 
guage of the resolution now under consideration, -be ‘*best 
calculated to secure to the nationan adéquate supply.of this 
material.” In appropriate soil, the sprouts from. the roots 
and stump of the live oak are found to be very numerous 
and thrifty; and the preservation and trimming of the best 
of these bid fair, from experiments already made, both 
here and abroad, to succeed better than the transplanting 
of saplings, or the planting ofthe acorn, in the place where 
the tree is intended to grow. Should the sprouts not ve- 
getate spontaneously in situations where wanted, then, of 
course, the planting of the acorn, or transplanting of sap- 
lings, would, in these situations, become necessary. From 
these sprouts, in a good soi}, it is computed that, in fifty 
years, (about the duration of the live oak timber in a ves- 
sel,) trees will grow of an ample size for ‘shipbuilding; 
though in poorer soil, and from the acorn, seventy, eighty, 
or one hundred years, might be necessary. . The trees, as 
wanted for use, should be cut and removed only. as they 
reach their full size, or are found too thick. for: a Juxu- 
riant growth, or from any cause have ceased to be thrifty. 
Experience abroad has shown, also, that, after an oak tree 
has ceased growing, though it may remain standing for 
many, and tradition says of some abroad, hundreds of 
years, without material injury, yet it is more economical, 
and the tree is better for naval use, if, soon after it has 
ceased growing, it be cut, and the timber placed, first, in 
dock, and afterwards under cover. Such trees not in- 
creasing in size or value, might, as before remarked, 
be sold to advantage to contractors, before a general 
resort is had to other trees on the public lands, and their 
places could be profitably occupied by new trees spring- 
ing up, and annually increasing in size and value. 

But, in reply to an inquiry made by the committee on 
live oak, of the last session, on the subject of cutting and 
depositing timber in sheds on the soil where it grows, 
[have no doubt, from the cost of building sheds on the 
ground where the trees ave cut, [Doc. No. 85, Ho. of 
Reps. 19th Cong. ist sess.] and the inconvenience, in an 
exigency, of not having our deposites of timber at the 
places where it may be wanted for use, that the best po- 
licy will be to remove.our timber to the latter, soon after 
being cut, rather than to put it in depot on the lands, at a 
distance from the ship yards where it will be wanted 
for use. 

From twenty to thirty trees to an acre are as many as 
should be left to grow to maturity. They are seldom 
found in their natural state, of fullsize, with half that 
number on an acre, because many young trees get de- 
stroyed by various means; the whole soil, in any one acre, 
seldom produces the live oak spontaneously, and trees of 
different species are often found intermingled with it. 

Another mode of computation may serve to illustrate 
our sources of supply, before being compelled to resort 
much to any artificial system of cultivation. 3 

It will be recollected that our whole annual demands 
have been estimated at about 62,286 feet; and this; at the 
medium rate before mentioned, of 50 feet per tree, would 
require, yearly, 1,245 trees; and at only 20 trees per acre, 
or half the proportion allowed of English oak, in artificial 
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l plantations; would include the growth of 62 acres annual- 


dy; and calculating 75, the average between fifty and a 
hundred years, as necessary to reproduce the live oak 


| after once cut down, it would take only 4,640 acres to 


meet our whole annual demand of live oak in all future 
time, at the present size of our force afloat, and on our 
present policy in providing for its gradual improvement. 
But this estimate is not, in my opinion, sufficiently large 
as regards the number of acres which may probably be 
required, in their natural condition, to supply all our 
wants of live oak timber. 

<¥vom the peculiar character of the growth of the live 
‘oak in detached hammocks or trees, and from our system 


of surveys into only sections, halves, and quarters, the 


Jands hitherto reserved on account of their live oak tim- 
ber do not generally contain over two trees to an acre, 
on an average; and, in very few cases, are there over five 


` full grown and sound live oak trees on an acre, taking the 


whole of any one reservation. [No. 102, page 80, Feb. 
1831, rep. in Ho. of Reps.] Considering, then, that two 


such trees to an acre, in the manner of its natural growth, 


and of one reservation, is a more correct estimate than 


twenty; and that, in such case, fifty feet to a tree, the 
medium computation, may not be too high, but rather be- 
low than above the truth, as to the size of this monarch of 
the forest, and allowing the largest time of a hundred 
years for a tree to reach maturity, it would only require 
usto reserve, in all, 62,286 acres to enable us hereafter, 
without the purchase of more trees or more lands, to have 
aninexhaustible source of supply of this important mate- 


_ tial for a navy not larger than our present establishment. 


Computing only 20 fect to a tree, the smallest estimate, 
andthe number of acres should be increased to 155,710. 
Computing 80 feet to a tree, the largest estimate, and the 
number of acres would be reduced to 38,900. 

In order to meet the contingencies and injuries from 


< fires, depredations, and other causes, and especially from 


“the probable failure, hereafter, of our title to some of the 


lands reserved, it may be judicious to reserve, in all, at 
Jeast, 160,000 acres of live oak timber land, which will 
be nearly three per cent. more than the largest number 
of acres Ihave before estimated, and 60 per cent. above 
the quantity deemed probably sufficient or necessary for 
our present demands, and present policy as to gradual 
improvement. Pursuing this course, should we hereafter 
find that we have a large surplus of timber, some of the 
reservations ascertained to be least valuable for their 
live. oak can be sold to advantage for cultivation; and if 
both lands and timber should rise much in value, still fur- 
ther and profitable sales could be made of the lands as the 
timber is removed from them. In this event, or in case 
of our demands for live oak becoming likely to be much 
etilarged at any future time, artificial cultivation could be 
resorted to on the best reserved lands left, so as easily to 
inerease, in due season, double and quadruple their na- 
tural produce of live oak trees to the acre. 

We have already reserved, within a few ycars, 67,417 
acres of live oak lands, and on the most liberal esti- 
mate, as to a sufficiency, in their natural state, should re- 
serve less than 100,000 acres more, to supply, forever, 
all that may be required by the demands and policy be- 
fore mentioned. 

More than this further quantity has already been re- 
commended by the agents for reservation, on account of 
the valuable growth on it of live oak, and most of which 
has not yet been reserved, in consequence of its not hav- 
ing yet been surveyed. The 19,000 acres rescrved long 
ago as 1819, in Louisiana, and not yet re-examined, may 
be found still so covered with timber as to justify a re- 
Hance upon that as a part of the further quantity needed. 
(Doc. 178, in March, 1852, pages 25 and 26. Rep. No. 
102, page 71, February, 1831.] 

In England, it has been. computed that only 102,600 
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acres, in artificial cultivation, would be necessary tosup- 
ply the whole wants, in oak timber, of their vast naval 
establishment. But, to draw any just comparison, it:must 
be noticed that oak is understood to be about three-fourths, 
instead of one-fourth, of the whole timber used by themin 
the construction of. public vessels; that their computation: 
of 102,600 acres rests on the estimate of 40 instead of two 
trees to anacre, and allows only 90 instead of 100 years 
for the full growth of a tree; while, on the other hand, it 
calculates the size of the tree but forty-five feet on an 
average, and the duration of a vessel in commission at 
only twelve and a half, instead of twenty, or forty, and 
perhaps fifty years, and estimates that one-quarter of their 
annual wants will be supplied by prize ships. Should we 
be able to reserve or purchase, and then cultivate artifi- 
cially, other lands, with the like number of other kinds of 
timber trees per acre, and of the like size and durability 
with those in the estimates in England, we should need 
only about 15,000 acres of other than live oak lands for 
all our present naval wants in other kinds of timber. Or, 
if all parts of our vessels were built of like materials with 
theirs, we should need, in artificial cultivation, only about 
twenty thousand acres, to furnish a constant and durable 
supply of all kinds of timber for our navy afloat, while 
we continue to pursue the policy before mentioned as to 
its size and improvement, ‘This isa ratio cf about one- 
eighth of what is computed to be wanted in England, of 
all kinds of naval timber, from all sources. These con- 
siderations strengthen my conviction, that the above esti- 
mate, in respect to our proper amount of reservations of 
live oak timber land, is ample for our wants as at present 
existing, or soon contemplated. But the extent of our 
reservations already made, and able to be made hereafter, 
as our surveys are extended, will probably enable us easi- 
ly to enlarge the quantity, to any amount, which other 
persons may, from these or any different data, deem es- 
sential. 

At the same time I am fully convinced that, whenever 
we reach a condition rendering artificial cultivation neces- 
sary for a full supply of our reasonable wants in live oak 
timber, whether sooner or later than seems probable from 
any data furnished in this report, the expense of that kind 
of cultivation, to the full extent requisite to furnish that 
supply, ought not to be permitted to deter us from under- 
oe it, because I consider live oak timber as invalu- 
able for frames in naval architecture; anda supply of that, 
or any good substitute, from abroad, would not only ren- 
der us dependent in so essential an article for national 
safety, but become very precarious when most needed in 
war, and be much more costly than the artificial cultiva- 
tion of the live oak tree on our own soil, where it is indi- 
genous and luxuriant. Besides the independence which 
would be thus secured for one strong support of one great 
arm of our country’s defence, we would not appcar to de- 
part, as facts now are, from a maxim in political econo- 
my, generally sound, to obtain all our supplies ‘of the 
best quality, and at the lowest prices,” whether at home 
or abroad. The live oak is a supply “of the best quali- 
ty,” because it is superior in strength, resistance, and 
hardness, to the celebrated British oak, which forms ‘the 
wooden walls” of England. It is, when used for frames, 
much more durable than that, or even cedar, which the 
ancients called ‘* the everlasting wood,” and in some quali- 
ties surpasses the teak of India, which is confessedly the 
best timber, for the greatest number or variety of naval 
purposes, that the research of man has yet discovered. It 
is a supply at the “lowest prices,” also; because British 
oak, if we could obtain that, would probably cost now, at 
the port of exportation, exclusive of freight here, about 
four shillings, or ninety-six cents per foot, when the live 
oak costs, delivered here, only about 120 cents per foot, 
on an average; and will last twice, if not thrice as long, 
and require only about one-third as much for annual re- 
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growth of navy timber, in February 1831, about 52,852 
acres of public land... [13 v., Parliamentary accounts, 
820 pages a T 

“But the resources to be derived from these new efforts 
by the Government, commencing about 1809, could not 
be available. to any great extent, under half a century 
more, and in the mean time supplies were to be drawn 
chiefly from private lands at home, and from foreign im-, 
portations. Importations. from 1760 to 1788, had consti~ 
tuted about one-tenth of the whole consumption in their 
navy, and in 1802. they. had become about one-fourth. 
From 1812 to 1819, the average consumption of foreign 
timber for all purposes, increased so as to be one-third 
larger than it had been from 1799 to. 1811, [Report on 
Foreign Trade, 1829, appendix 153,] and from 1820 to 
1830 it nearly doubled in amount. [Parliamentary de- 
bates in 1831, pages 456, 566, 882.] s 

These great supplies from abroad, sometimes from Bra- 
zil, and sometimes from Africa and the Adriatic, though 
oftener from the Baltic and America, have not only evin- 
ced the extent, the excellence, and variety of English re- 
.sources abroad, and part of them in her own dependen- 
cies, but have contributed, with the high price of land in 
England, the great incidental expenses of managing their 
forests and plantations, the long time for the oak to reach 
maturity, and the reduced prices of timber from such large 
importations, to check somewhat the favorable opinions 
generally entertained there towards the continuance of a 
system of artificial cultivation by the Government. In- 
deed, some persons have lately proposed an entire aban- 
donment of it, and a sale of the lands for clearing and or- 
dinary cultivation, as better comporting: with economy, 
and the probable facilities of obtaining sufficient and cheap: 
supplies in future from other sources. . [Mathews, 82. 
page, on naval timber.}] But our situation, as to live oak 
and live oak lands, as well as other sources of supply, 
are, and hereafter may be, very different from that of 
England. 

The growth of live oak is, in a great measure, though 
not entirely, confined to our own country, and none of 
our supplies have ever yet been obtained abroad. The 
superior quality of this timber prevents our procuring 
abroad, at any reasonable expense, a useful substitute; 
and a state of war, from reasons very obvious to most per- 
sons, would affect and impair any foreign supply we might 
seek, much more than it would that of England, while 
the condition of our live oak soil, owned by individuals, 
prevents the hope of their making any effort at any thing 
like the present prices, to preserve or rear, as is often 
done abroad, a domestic supply beyond the timber now 
growing. The low price and great abundance of our public 
lands, on which the live oak tree spontaneously thrives, 
will probably enable the Government long to obtain from 
them a sufficiency to meet all our demands for it, without 
much attention to its artificial increase, and, in.any event, 
to cultivate it so far as at any future period may be found 
necessary, at an expense comparatively small. : 

But on the facts and estimates herewith submitted, im- 
perfect and inaccurate in many respects, yet as little so as 
practicable, I can see, in order to secure for our navy, 
while of its present size, an adequate supply of live oak 
timber, no occasion, at this time, either to make further 
purchases of private lands on which this tree grows, or to 
carry the artificial cultivation of it on any of the public 
lands, beyond what has already been attempted. 


pairs. Our own’ white oak, at 40 cents per foot, could. 
probably be. had in considerable. quantities for frames of 
vessels; but it is somewhat less durable than the British 
oak; and is, obviously, for that reason, coupled with the 
increased expense for labor as well as materials, in fre- 
quent repairs. and rebuilding, much less economical than 
the live oak: The teak; procurable sometimes in Africa, 
but chiefly in India, and there at over half the price of 
“our live oak, would not, with profit, bear the long trans- 
portation to this country, as it will not from India to Eng- 
land; except. when made up into vessels, and earning 
freight. ; 

These: comparisons are made on existing prices; but 
should the present rates vary much hereafter at home, the 
change may, or may not, extend in a like ratio to prices 
abroad, when. it shall hereafter become necessary to cul- 
tivate the live cak; or to seek-a substitute; and, of course, 
the influence of this consideration, as respects the lowest 
prices, cannot now be calculated accurately for any pe- 
riod except the present one. 

Besides the reasons above suggested against any depend- 
ence. on foreigners for a supply of so important an arti- 
cle, or any known substitute for it, and even against an 
entire dependence for either of them, on the foresight 
and enterprise of individuals at home, it should be re- 
membered that deficiencies during one or a few years in 
other naval materials, such as iron, copper, cordage, can- 
vas, &c., however happening, can, in general, be soon 
remedied by a larger production or manufacture; but de- 
ficiencies in this kind of timber cannot be remedied by 

roducing more in a shorter period than one-half or three- 

‘ourths of a century; and hence it becomes an object of 

great public moment to make or ensure a suitable and in- 
dependent provision long beforehand, of an article so ne- 
cessary, and so entirely within our own resources. 

Of the success of the above mode of artificial cultiva- 
tion, or of the mode from the acorn, or by transplanting, 
I entertain no doubt, should it ever become necessary to 
resort to either of them, Some experiments in this coun- 
try with the live oak, in the first and last modes, have 
terminated favorably; and in France and Spain, as well 
as in England, many trials, chiefly of a species of white 
oak, and for naval purposes, have, on a large scale, and 
in all of these modes, proved, in various degrees, success- 
ful. When, between 1794 and 1812, timber rose gradu- 
ally in England from £3 and 4, from which it had not 
essentially varied during a century, to £8 and 10 per load, 
the attention of Government, as well as of individuals, be- 
came more directed to its artificial cultivation. The Go- 
yernment, which, in 1792, had refused to set apart and 
plant in all, for future public use, 100,000 acres, then re- 
commended by the commissioners of woods and forests, 
had, within afew years previous to 1812, planted 16,000 
acres. more than they before cultivated for timber. Af- 
ter the increase of their navy towards the close of the 16th 
century, and after the great destruction of timber about 
the middle of the 17th century, partly arising from in- 
creased wants, and partly from a diminution in that reve- 
rence, which had been almost Druidical, for the oak in 
forests, parks, and ornamental borders, they. found a 
great scarcity commencing, and large plantations were 
made, chiefly under the advice of Evelyn, given on ap- 
plication of “the principal officers and commissioners of 
the navy.” 

The trees on these plantations having reached maturity, 
had been chiefly cut down before A. D. 1811. It is said 
that when the new plantations were made about 1811, all the 
old public forests and plantations had not yielded, for many 
years, 50,000 feet annually. In A. D. 1829, they added to 
their plantations 2,700 more acres, and had, in all, for the 


With much respect, 


. LEVI WOODBURY. 
To the Spearen of the Ho. of Reps. : 
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«Message from the President of the United States, 
“tg the Senate, in which it originated, the bill entitled “An 
act providing for the final settlement of the claims of States 

<< for interest on advances to the United States, made dur- 
‘ing the last war,” with his objections thereto. 

i WASHINGTON, December 6, 1832. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

Yavail myself of this early opportunity to return to the 
énate, in which it originated, the bill entitled ‘* An act 
providing for the final settlement of the claims of States for 
intérest on advances to the United States, made during 
‘the last war,” with the reasons which induced me to with- 
hold my approbation, in consequence of which it has fail- 
ëd to become a law. 
“This bill was presented to me for my signature on the 
‘last day of your session, and when I was compelled to con- 
‘sider a variety of other bills of greater urgency to the 
public service. ft obviously embraced a principle, in the 
“allowance of interest, different from that which had been 
“sanctioned by the practice of the accounting officers, or 
“by the previous legislation of Congress, in regard to ad- 
vances by the States, and without any apparent grounds 

for the change. 

Previously to giving my sanction to so great an exten- 

ssion of the practice of allowing interest upon accounts 
with the Government, and which, in its consequences, and 
from analogy, might not only call for large payments from 
the treasury, but disturb the great mass of individual ac- 
counts long since finally settled, I deemed it my duty to 
make a more thorough investigation of the subject than 
it was possible for me to do previously to the close of your 
_ last session. J adopted this course the more readily, from 
the consideration that, as the bill contained no appropri- 
ation, the States which would have been entitled to claim 
“Sts benefits, could not have received them without the 
faller legislation of Congress. 
“<The principle which this bill authorizes varies not only 
from the practice uniformly adopted by many of the ac- 
counting officers in the case of individual accounts, and 
vin those of the States finally settled and closed previously 
«tö your last session, but also from that pursued under the 
act of your last session for the adjustment and settlement 
of the claims of the State of South Carolina. This last act 
prescribed no particular mode for the allowance of inte- 
rest, which, therefore, in conformity with the directions 
of Congress in previous cases, and with the uniform prac- 
tice of the Auditor by whom the account was settled, was 
computed on the sums expended by the State of South 
Carolina for the use and benefit of the United States, and 
which had been repaid to the State; and the payments 
made by the United States were deducted from the prin- 
cipal sums, exclusive of the interest, thereby stopping 
future interest on so much of the principal as had been 
reimbursed by the payment. 

Ldeem it proper, morcover, to observe that, both un- 
čer the act of the 5th of August, 1790, and that of the 
12th of February, 1793, authorizing the settlement of the 
accounts between the United States and the individual 
States, arising out of the war of the revolution, the inte- 
rest on those accounts was computed in conformity with 
the practice already adverted to, and from which the bill 
now returned is a departure. 

With these reasons and considerations, I return the bill 
to the Senate. ANDREW JACKSON. 


returning | United States, from the time the same was advanced by the 
States, respectively, until the same shall have been refund- 
ed as aforesaid; the sums refunded from time to time being 
first applied to the extinguishment of the interest accrued 
at the time such sum was refunded, and the balance, af 
ter satisfying the interest due, shall be applied to the ex- 
tinguishment of the principal; and that, for interest actu- 
ally paid by the States for money borrowed by them, and 
applied to the service of the United States, the same rate of 
interest shall be paid to each of the States as such States 
shall have paid. 


A. STEVENSON, 
Speaker of the Ho. of Reps. 
LITT’N W. TAZEWELL, — 
President of the Senate pro tem. 
I certify that this act did originate in the Senate. 
WALTER LOWRIE, Secretary. 


Message from the President of the United States, in relation 


to the Consular Establishment of the United States. 


Wasnineton, March 2, 1833. 


To the Senate: 
I transmit, herewith, for the consideration of the Se- 


nate, a report from the Secretary of State in relation to 
the consular establishment of the United States. 


“ANDREW JACKSON. 


To the President of the United States: 
Sin: The report which you directed to be made on the 
consular system of the United States, has hitherto been 


delayed, from the desire of laying before Congress all the 


facts and observations necessary to a proper course of ` 


legislation on a subject so important to our commercial 
interests. 
and various sources; and it was soon found, from the 
course of public business, that no final action could be ex- 
pected ona subject in which such a variety of opinion 
was to be expected, at this session, when other objects 
seemed to engross the attention of the Legislature. Even 
at this late day, the information 1 expected is far from be- 
ing complete; and additional facts may perhaps induce 
different deductions before the subject can be finally acted 


These could only be procured from distant 


upon. In the mean time, what is now presented, in obe- 
dience to your direction, may show the inconveniences of 
our present system, if one it may be called; prove the ne- 
cessity of some change; and, by presenting the several 
remedics for the evil that have occurred to me, perhaps 
indicate one that may receive the sanction of legislative 
wisdom. z 

To a nation essentially commercial like the United 
States, the consular functions are highly important, and 
ought to be strictly defined. They are performed in a 
foreign country, often in collision with the officers of the 
nation in which they are placed; and therefore public as 
well as private interests are put in jeopardy by their 
errors or faults. Frequently, commissioned to reside in 
countries where there is no public minister of their coun- 
try, they are forced, in defence of their fellow-citizens, 
to assume, occasionally, diplomatic power, by addressing 
themselves directly to the Government: without proper in- 
structions given them by law, they may do this unadvised- 
ly, or indiscreetly, and thus involve their country in diffi- 
culties and disputes. 

In the various acts they are called on to perform in re- 


An act providing for the final settlement of the claims ofj lation to the commerce of their fellow-citizens, they may 


States for interest on advances to the United States, made 


during the last war. 

Be it enacted, &e., That, in ascertaining the amount due 
by the United States to any State for advances made by said 
State for the United States, during the late war, interest 
shall be allowed and paid on the whole amount of the prin- 
cipal sams which have been, or may be, refunded by the 


You. IX.--B 


assume powers injurious to their interests, or refuse to 
act, from ignorance of their duty, where the case would 
seem to require it. In most of these circumstances, they 
have no legal adviser, and no rule prescribed by law to 
guide them in the delicate and important questions that 
are continually calling for their decision. At home every 
officer is surrounded with the means of obtaining informa- 
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tion and advice; yet, at home, every officer has his duties 
prescribed and marked out. by law. Abroad, an officer 
js entrusted with the most important function, out of the 
reach of control or advice; is left with, comparatively, no 
‘written rules for his guidance. In their absence, he fre- 
quently puts such construction on his powers as best 
suits his interest, and avoids taking any responsibility that 
is not forced upon him. No written rule being given to 
which the merchant or the ship master can refer in histrans- 
actions with the consul, constant bickerings are the result, 
injurious to the interest of trade, and the reputation of 
the country. This might, in a great measure, be avoided 
by laws defining the rights and duties of consuls, establish- 
ing.a table of fees for their services, and prescribing clear- 
ly the duties of American masters, mariners, and mer- 
chants, in relation to their consuls in foreign ports. In 
all this our. present system is wofully deficient. Two or 
three meagre laws, and an equivocal reference to the 
laws of nations, with some usages of uncertain authority, 
and differing in different ports, being the only guides af- 
forded the parties interested, so that officers most desirous 
of restraining themselyes within the bounds of duty, and 
of. doing all that it requires, know not how to conform to 
Jaws of which they are ignorant, whilst those of looser 
principles find in this uncertainty the means of vexatious 
extortion. 

The first law on the subject was passed on the 14th day 
of April, in the year 1792; and its principal object was, 
as the title of the bill imports, to give effect to the consu- 
lar convention with France. ‘It, however, contains some 
general provisions, which, since the French convention 
has been annulled, have formed the groundwork of our 
consular system. ‘These provisions extend only to the 
authority given to consuls to receive protests and declara- 
tions; to give copies under the consulate seal; to settle the 
affairs of American citizens who shall die within the con- 
sulate; to secure property saved from wrecks; to provide 
for the deposite of the ship’s papers; and to afford relief 
to destitute American seamen. These are the subjects in 
relation to which specific duties are assigned by the law 
above mentioned, and another passed 28th February, 
1803; but more enlarged general and undefined powers 
are given by the 9th section, which enacts that the € spe- 
cification of certain powers and duties to be performed 
by consuls and vice consuls, shall not be construed to the 
exclusion of others resulting from the nature of their ap- 
pointments, or any treaty or convention under which they 
may act.” 

These are all the statutory provisions on this important 
subject; a bare perusal of which will show how many 


annexed to this report; but legislative action seems abso- 
lutely necessary to extend the powers where they are 
deemed inadequate, or to restrict them where they may 
be supposed to be too extensive. 

The subject of compensation is one that has engaged 
my close attention since I have had the direction of 
the department, and I have no hesitation in giving a 
decided opinion that the exaction of fees has been the 
source of misunderstanding between our consuls and the 
masters of vessels, injurious to the reputation of the coun- 
try; that it is degrading to the officer who is obliged to 
wrangle for them, is unequal in its operations, oppres- 
sive to our commerce, and ought either to be wholly 
abolished, or so modified as to make the operation of the 
system more equal, by apportioning the amount to the 
size of the vessel, or, if possible, to the value of the cargo. 

But I cannot avoid expressing the opinion that these 
officers, like all others, should be compensated by ade- 
quate salaries, and should be prevented from engaging in 
commerce. According to the present system, our con- 
suls, with very few exceptions, are commission merchants, 
anxious, like all other merchants, to increase their busi- 
ness and obtain consignments. In many, perhaps in the 
greater number of cases, the place is sought for chiefly for 
the advantage and the influence it will give to extend the 
commercial affairs of the officer. Can it be believed that 
this official influence will always be properly exercised? 
When it is, will not contrary suspicions be entertained? 
This must create jealousy, detraction, and all the arts that 
vivalship will exercise and provoke, amidst which the dig- 
nity of the public officer is degraded, and his influence 
with the foreign functionaries lost. The consul at least, 
therefore, if not the vice consul, ought to be salaried offi- 
cers. They will never, then, by their countrymen, be 
suspected of acting towards them as their commercial 
interest, not as their duty, requires; and their complaints 
in behalf of their fellow-citizens will be attended to, be- 
cause they will not be liable to the suspicion of advocat- 
ing their own interest; consular offices would no longer 
be held in counting-houses, nor the consul himself called, 
from defending the cause of an injured American citizen, 
to sell a barrel of sugar, or to despatch the settlement of 
an account. All fees paid to public officers are taxes; 
tees to consuls are taxes on commerce. Are such taxes, 
in the state of our finances, necessary? Are they just? 
Are they equal? Are they easily collected? None of these 
questions, it is believed, can be answered in the affiirma- 
tive. They are certainly not necessary; the customs alone 
produce more than sufficient for the payment of all the 
expenses of Government. Why should an extra tax 
points are left unprovided for. Among these, that which|be laid upon commerce, which already bears the whole 
creates the most frequent cause of misunderstanding be-|expense of Government, for the support of a particular 
tween the consuls and masters of vessels, is the want of ajset of officers? Should it be said that those who derive 
bill of fees extending to all the acts which a consul may | the benefit should pay the expenses, it would not seem to 
be called on to perform. bea satisfactory answer. It is not for the sole benefit of 

‘the general reference to powers and duties resulting | the ships which touch at a consular port that the consular 
from the nature of the appointment, is also the source of| office is created; the whole country 1s interested in the 
much difficulty. No instructions having yet been given, establishment. The concerns of its general commerce, 
either by the Legislative or Executive Department, to the protection of its citizens abroad, its reputation, is con- 
define these powers, or to define their powers, or to pre- cerned. But the principle itself is afalse one. Public 
scribe the compensation to be given for the exercise of| officers are established for the general good; and though 
those duties thus indefinitely alluded to, the consul is left | particular individuals may have more occasion for the ex- 
in the one case to the exercise of his own, often very im-jercise of these functions than others, yet those who are 
perfect, knowledge of the general duties of his ofice; lunder the necessity of applying for their interposition 
and, in the other, to the estimate he may form of the value | never can with justice be exclusively taxed for the ex- 
of his services. pense of the department which is organized for their pro- 

Amore precise designation of the duties of consuls is} tection. The judge receives a salary, yet not one-tenth 
therefore of the first necessity; and if the system of com-|of the community are suitors in his court. So of all the 
pensation by fees should be persevered in, it would re-jsalaried officers of Government; all the exceptions to the 
quire a more particular table of those which ought to be rule are abuses. The evils of such a system are apparent. 
received. The question of compensation varies according to the 

The first, as far as the powers of the department could | place and the circumstances of the time. Itcan rarely be 
extend, has been attempted by the circular instructions accurately known. The collection gives rise to illegal 
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exactions and oppressions, to disputes, to the loss of offi- 
cial dignity, to the suspicion of bad motives where even 
they do not exist. In no case are these evils more appa- 
rent than in the ease of consuls. At a distance from all 
superintendence, they have greater opportunities for ille- 
gal exactions, and that very circumstance makes them 
more liable to suspicion. } l 

It is easily conceived that, in the infancy of our Go- 
yernment, when we were burdened witha great amount 
of public debt, every available mode of supporting the 
different institutions of the country should be resorted to, 
and that therefore the example set by other nations of 
supporting particular offices by the exaction of fees, 
should be followed; but now, when one uniform mode of 
collecting revenue yields a product more than sufficient 
for all the wants of Government, why should others liable 
to so many objections be continued? Nor ought the amount 
to deter us. According to the list hereto annexed, we 
have one hundred and fifty-six consuls, vice consuls, and 
commercial agents. By a proper distribution, these may 
be classed as follows: 

30 consuls, with salaries averaging $2,000, 

will amount to -~ $60,000 
126 vice consuls and commercial agents, with 
salaries averaging $1,000, is + 126,000 

$186,000 


. - a 


” 


Total annual sum, 


This is calculated on the present establishment. ` It is, 
however, probable that some additions may be necessary; 
but, as they will be vice consular establishments, the in- 
crease for many years cannot be considerable. When it 
is considered that not only the respectability of the Go- 
yernment, and security of its citizens abroad, will be pro- 
moted by this change, but that it is chiefly intended for 
the protection and extension of that commerce from which 
the whole revenue of the country is derived, the expense 
will not be thought too great for the objects. 

Such a provision ought to be accompanied by prohibi- 
tions of any interest in commerce, with clear definitions 
of official duty, and heavy penalties for neglecting them: 
and we might then see these important offices filled, as 
they should be, by men of talent, education, and respec- 
tability of character, who would be the protectors, not 
the rivals of our merchants, who would command the re- 
spect of the functionaries of the ports in which they re- 
side, do honor to our national character, and whose whole 
time would be devoted to the duties of their office. 

Until some change could be made, I have thought it my 
duty to prepare a set of instructions which might intro- 
duce order and uniformity into the system, and correct as 
many evils as could be done without legislation. These 

have been referred to before as forming a schedule to this 


report. 
EDW. LIVINGSTON. 


Derarrmenr or State, December 15, 1830. 


List of the Ministers, Consuls, and other Diplomatic and Commercial Agents of the United States in foreign countries, 


and of the places 


of their residence. 


ENGLAND. 
Aaron Vail, -~ -= = «+ Secretary of Legation, - - - London. 
Thomas Aspinwall, - - - Agent, &c., and Consul, - - do. 
francis B. Ogden, - - - - Consul, - - - - - - Liverpool. 
Herman Visger, -~ - - - do - - - - - - Bristol. 
Robert W. Fox, - - - - do á -~ - - - - - Falmouth. 
Thomas Were Fox, - - - do à -~ - - - - - Plymouth. 
Albert Davy, - - - = - do - = - - + + Kingston upon Hull. 
Robert R. Hunter, - - = - do - $ ey SS - - Cowes, Isle of Wight. 
Joel Hart, - - - - - do - - -. - - - Leith, Scotland. 
Alexander Thomson, -~ - os do - > - - + - Glasgow. 
Thomas Wilson, -~ - - - do - -~ - - - - Dublin, Ireland. 
Reuben Harvey, - - - - do - - - - - + Cork. 
Thomas William Gilpin, - =- =- do = = - + =- = Belfast. 
Horatio Sprague, - - - - de - - - - - - Gibraltar. 
Paul Froberville, ~ - - - do. - - - - - - Isle of France. 
Thomas Wynns, - - - - do - - - - - ‘urk’s Island. 


W. T. Tucker, 


John Storr, - - - - - do. - - 
Ralph Higinbotham, - - - do - s 
Edmund Roberts, ~ - - - Consul, - 

Robert Munroe Harrison, - - do. = - 


Charles L. Bartlett, 


Commercial Agent, 


Commercial Agent, 


Bermuda. 

Nassau, N. P. 

St. Christopher and Antigua. 
Demerara, 

Kingston, Jamaica. 

Island of Trinidad. 


: 


John Haley, - - - - - do - - - - - Barbadoes. 

Paul Eynaud, - -~ = + Consul, =  - - ~ - = Island of Malta, 

William Carroll, - =~- =~  - Commercial Agent, - - -~ Island of St. Helena. 

Moses Benjamin, ~ - - + Consul, - - a > -  - British Guiana. 

Thomas M. Persse, . - . do - - - - = - Galway. 

John Morrow, - - - + do Žž - - - - - - Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
FRANCE. 

Nathaniel Niles, - - - + Secretary of Legation, - - - Paris. 

Isaac Cox Barnett, - - - - Agent, &c., and Consul, - do. 

George Strobel, - - - - Consul, - & 7 i - - Bordeaux. 

Daniel C. Croxall, - - - - do - $ , ” - - Marseilles. 

Francis C. Fenwick, - - - do - - - FS n - Nantes. 

Edward Church, - - - - do - ž = 2 = - L’Orient. 

Reuben G. Beasley, - - deo - - - - «+ + Hayrede Grace. 
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Samuel Allinson, - - ~ + Consul - =. - 5 7 > Lyons. 

Theodore Privat, - - - - do. - - - - - - Cette. 

Jas. Jos. Debesse, - -o = - do =- - = + = = La Rochelle. 

Peter Suau, - =- =- =  - Commercial Agent, - + © =. Guadaloupe Island. 


John 8. Meircken, 
John G. Boker, ~ E 


James Buchanan, -~ 
John Randolph Clay, 
Abraham P. Gibson, 
John Ralli, - > 
Henry Schielin, = - 
Edmund Brandt, - 


yt yp tag 


Cornelius P. Van Ness, 
Arthur Middleton, - 
Alexander Burton, - 
William Stirling, ~- 
George G. Barrell, 
George B. Adams, - 
Maximo de Aguirre, 
Alfred H. P. Edwards, 
Payton Gay, ~ - 
George T. Ladico, - 
Nicholas P. Trist, - 
Robert R. Stewart, 
John Leonard, 
Henry K. Stearns, 
Lewis Shoemaker, 
Sidney Mason, 
John Owen, - 
Hopeful Toler, 
William H. Tracy, - 
Sampson C. Russell, 


i « & 3.5. 8 
Pr ane ae ee ERA e e a aA 


Thos. L. L. Brent, - 
Israel P. Hutchinson, - 


John H. Marsh, -~ 2 
Charles W. Dabney, - 
William G. Merrill, - 


‘William Pitt Preble, . 
Auguste Davezac, =- -~ 
John W. Parker, - - 
John Wambersie, - - 
William D. Patterson, - 
Thomas Trask, - - 
Louis Paimboeuf, -~ - 
John Schillaber, - - 
Louis Mark, - - - 
Jehu Hollingsworth, -~ 


Charles Barnet, - - 
George Moore, . - 
J. G. Schwartz, - - 


Frederich Kahl, - - 
Frederich List,  - >» 


E E e a E., 


E E ee e E E A E ES E a 


C e E S E E S E a 


EE E AE e DE E OE a: 


r E ak A T OS a DP ah a 


Consul, - > z 


SWITZERLAND. 


Consul General, -~ - 


RUSSIA. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Min. 


Secretary of Legation, 
Consul, - - 


‘ 


SPAIN. 


Envoy Extraordinary and Min. 


Secretary of Legation, - 
Consul, 


E E S a l 


do. = 


yb fy SE 


do. 
Commercial Agent, 
Oo =- > 


2b s 


Commercial Agent, 
do - - 
do. - - = 


yrs 8 oe oe E Boe Ee TF 


PORTUGAL. 


Chargé d’Affaires, 
Consul, ~ - 
do. -~ 
do - 
do - 
do. -~ 


res f 


NETHERLANDS, 
Minister, : 


Chargé d’ Affaires, 
Consul, - - 


do. : 


horop t to to eo g oF 


Pe E E e E S A A 


AUSTRIA, 


Consul, - - - - 
do. - - = - 


2 


do. ~ - - - 
GERMANY. 


Chee ie Sy (a Ta 


Plen. 


ee ee se es ee 8 eH a a 


yur pt ety f 


2 tbh es ee ee te et ha E 


»e_evuarts 


ay be PP a mw bo FE 


Martinique Island. 


Switzerland. 


St. Petersburgh. 
do. 
do. 
Odessa. 
Taganrog. 
Archangel. 


Madrid. 

do. 
Cadiz. 
Barcelona. 
Malaga. 
Alicante- 
Bilboa. 
Island of Manilla. 
Island of Teneriffe. 
Balearic Islands. 
Havana, Cuba. 
Trinidad, do. 
St. Jago, do. 
Baracoa, do. 
Matanzas, do. 
St. John’s, Porto Rico. 
Puerto del Principe, Cuba. 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 
Guayama, do. 
Mayaguez, do. 


Lisbon. 
do. 
Oporto. 
Island of Madeira. 
Fayal. 
Cape de Verd Islands. 


Brussels and the Hague. 
do. do. 

Amsterdam. 

Rotterdam. 

Antwerp. 

Surinam. 

Island of Curaçoa. 

Batavia. 

Ostend. 

St. Eustacia. 


Venice. 
Trieste. 
Vienna. 


Darmstadt. 
Duchy of Baden. 
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SWEDEN. 
Christopher Hughes, - =- 7 Chargé PAfares, - - -= + Stockholm. 
David Erskine, - - - - Consul, -~ - - - & do. 
C. A. Murry, -<0 e e n Gottenburg. 
Helmich Janson, -  - TE E Oe oi E a an Bergen, in Norway. 
TO Doo do =- -= -~ Ste Bartholomew. 


George W. Crump, 


Henry Wheaton, 
John Raynals, 


DENMARK. 


Chargé d’Affaires, - 
Consul, - - - 


` 


- Copenhagen. 


Nathan Levy, =- = = do - - - - Mitan of St. Thomas. 

Joseph Ridgway, - - - do - - - - - Island of St. Croix. 
PRUSSIA. 

William T. Simons, - - - Consul, - - - - - - Elbervelt. 

Frederick Schillow, - - - do. - - - - - - Stettin: 
SAXONY. 

C. F. Goehring, -~ ~ - - Consul, - - - - - - Leipzig. 

HANSEATIC TOWNS. 

John Cuthbert, - - - - Consul, - - - - - - Hamburg. 

Joshua Dodge, - - = - do. - - - - - - Bremen. 

Jos. Hill Clark, - - - - do. - - - - - - Lubec. 

Ernest Schwendler, 2O D dee ee Free Imperial City of Frankfort on the 


ITALIAN STATES. 


fMaine. 


Thomas Appleton, - - - - Consul, -~ - - - - - Leghorn, Tuscany. 
James Ombrosi, ~- - - - do - ~- - - - - Florence, Tuscany. 
Robert Campbell, - - - - do. - - - - - - Genoa, Sardinia. 
Victor A. Sasserno, - - - do. - - - - - - Nice, Sardinia. 


ROMAN STATES, AND KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 
John Nelson, ~ - -> - Chargé a Ainte - a > - Naples. 
Felix Cicognani, - - - - Consul, - - - - - Rome. 
Alexander Hammet, - - - do. - - - - - - Naples. 
Benjamin Gardiner, - - - do. - - - - - - Palermo. 
John b. Payson, - > - - do. - - - - =- - Messina. 
SMYRNA. 
David Officy, - - - - - Consul, - - - - - - Smyrna. 
BARBARY POWERS. 

Algiers. 
George F. Brown, - - - - Commercial Agent, - - - do. 
Samucl D. Heap, - - - - Consul, - - ~ - - - Tunis. 
Daniel S. McCauley, o - - dos ~- - - - >- - Tripoli. 
James R. Leib, - - - - do. - - - - > - Tangier, Morocco. 


UNITED MEXICAN STATES. 


Anthony Butler, - - - - Chargé P Affaires, - - - - Mexico. 

James S. Wilcocks, ” x - Consul, - 4 = 3 Š - do. 

George R. Robertson, - -~ - do - - -~ Bh fae - Tampico. 

Thomas Reily, š p Z 2 do. š a m 3 " - Aguatulco. 

Harvey Gregg, - ao - do. - - oe - > - Acapulco. 

James James, - - - - - do. - - - - - - Vera Cruz and Alvarado. 
Daniel W. Smith, - - = do. - - = - - . Matamoros on Rio Grande. 
John S. Langham, - = z £ do. - z 3 . % - Chihuahua. 

James Davis, - - - - - do. - 2 7 - - - Santa Fe: 

James W. McGoffin, - - - do. -~ 2 - - ~ - Saltillo. 

Henry Perrine, > - do -~ - - - > - Campeche. 

James Lenox Kennedy, -  - - do - - - oe - Guaymas, Mazatlan, and San Blas. 
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David G. Barnet, -~ -o = - Consul, - - =o- =- -- Galyezton. 
do. - - - - - - San Antonia. 
do. - 2 - Bin fe - Guazacoalco. 
William Keath, - ce ~ do - = =- = > -<  Petic and Guaymas. 
Daniel W. Pope, - - + - do - - - - = - Tabasco. 
Jobn W. Langdon, - - - - do - - - g ` - Laguna, Isla del Carmen. 


REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 


Thomas P. Moore, - Envoy Extraordinary and Min. Plen. Bogota. 


J. C. Pickett, - - > - Secretary of Legrtion, - 8 oe do. 
John M. Macpherson, - - - Consul, - - - i= Carthagena. 
JG. A. Williamson, =. >- - do - - - - - - Laguayra. 
Alexander Danonille, -~ - - do - - - - - Santa Martha. 
do - - - - > - Guayaquil. 
Alfred Lausat, - - - - do. - ` . . - - Maracaibo. 
Franklin Litchfield, ~ - - do. - - - - < - Puerto Cabello. 
Gilbert Dennison, - - - - do. - - - - - - Panama. 
Thomas F. Knox, - =- =- - do - - =- - = = Angostura. 


BRAZIL. 


Ethan A. Brown, - Chargé Affaires, Rio de Janeiro. 


Jobn Martin Baker, - - - Consul, - - - - - do. 

Woodbridge Odlin, - - - do -~ - é - = - Ban Salvador. 

John T. Mansfield, - - - do. - - - - - - Pernambuco. 

Abraham R. Smith, - . - do - - - - - - Para. 

Joshua Bond, - - - - do. - - ` - - - Montevideo. 

Charles B. Allen, - - - - do: - - - - - - Island of Maranham. 
Isaac Austin Hayes, - - - do - - - - a - Rio Grande. 

George Black, =o- = do. - - -= = =- Santos. 

Lemuel Wells, -= -= - do. - - ~ - + - Island of St. Catherine. 


REPUBLIC OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Ch. G. Dewitt, - = = = Chargé d'Affaires, - - - + Guatemala. 
Charles Savage, - - - + Consul,- - = - =- = o. 
G. Coursault, -= = =e doe eee Trill. 


REPUBLIC OF BUENOS AYRES. 


Francis Baylies, -~ - - - Chargé P Affaires, - - - - Buenos Ayres. 
George W. Slacum, - - - Consul, - - - -~ - do. 

CHILE. 
John Hamm, - - +  - «= Chargé d'Affaires, - ~- -  - St. Jago de Chile. 
Thomas S. Russell, - ~ - - Consul, - - - - - - Valparaiso. 
Daniel Wynne, - 2 - do -~ - = -  - - St. Jago de Chile. 


REPUBLIC OF PERU. 


Samuel Larned, - - - + Chargé PAffaives, - - > - Lima. . 
William F. Taylor, - +. +. Consul, - - - - + Quilca and Arica. 
Asa Worthington, -~ >» - - do - - - - - - Lima. 
Obediah Folger, = - - ” - do -~ - « - - - Paita. 

HAYTY, (ST. DOMINGO.) 
F. M. Dimond, - - - - Commercial Agent, - - - Port au Prince. 
Joshua Webb, - - - ` do - - - =- > - Aux Cayes. 
Samuel Israel, - =- - do. - - + + + = Cape Haytien. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

John C. Jones, jr. - - =-  - Commercial Agent, - +  - Sandwich Islands. 


CHINA. 


John H. Grosvenor, - - + Conu, - - - =- ~= * Canton. 
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TURKEY. 


David Porter, ms SOF f 
William B. Hodgson, - s 3 
Frederic E. Bunker, - - ~ 


Drogoman, - 
Consul, - - 


Chargé d’Affaires, - 


Sublime Porte. 
~ - - do. 
- Constantinople. 


BELGIUM. 


Hugh S. Legaré, -~ - oe 


Chargé d'Affaires to the King of Belgium. 


BAVARIA. 


Robert Ruedoffer, - - - - Consul, - - 


Munich. 


General instructions to the consuls and commercial agents of )a year, and which, according to the second section of the 


the United States. 


The following instructions are intended to supersede 
those which have, at different periods, been issued from 
this department, embodying directions to those officers, 
and arranging them under proper heads, for the purpose 
of making them easily referred to, and producing uni- 
formity in all the consular proceedings. 


Cuarren I. 


Of the duty of a consul on. his appointment before he enters 
on the exercise of his official duties. 


Arrt. 1. As soon asa consul receives notice of his ap- 
pointment, he is required to execute a bond, with such 
sureties as shall be certified by the district attorney of the 
United States for the district in which he resides, to be 
sufficient. He is to transmit the bond, executed, to this 
department, for the approval of the Secretary of State, 
and, if he receives no notice that further security will be 
required, he will, with all convenient despatch, after re- 
ceiving his commission and instructions, depart for the 
place of his destination, giving notice to the department 
of the time of his departure, and of the vessel in which 
he embarks. On his arrival at the place of his destination, 
he will give notice to the department of the fact. If the 
consul appointed be, at the time of his appointment, a 
resident of the country to which he shall be appointed, 
his consular bond must be executed by him, and trans- 
mitted to the United States for the purpose of being ex- 
ecuted by his sureties, who must be residents of the 
United States. 


Cravrenr IL. 


Of the formalities to be observed by a consul or vice consw, 
afler entering upon the duties of his office. 

Ant. 2. The first duty of a consul, on his arrival, will 
be to transmit his commission to the minister of the United 
States, if there be one near the Government of the coun- 
try to which he is sent, to the end that he may obtain the 
usual exequatur. This he must see made public in the 
manner usual in such country; and he will then apply to 
the person having charge of the consular seal, and the 
archives of the consulate to which he is appointed, for 
the delivery thereof, making an inventory of the papers 
and other effects they may contain, or verifying a former 
inventory, ifany such has already been made, and passing 
a receipt for the same; transmitting a copy of such in- 
ventory to the department, if it has not already been 
done; or, if any additions have been made to such ar- 
chives since the last transmission, then sending a copy of 
the additional articles not contained in the former in- 
ventory. 

Anr. 3. If there are any funds in the hands of the 
former incumbent of the office, they must be delivered 
over to his successor, unless they are the proceeds of the 
effects of an American, who has died intestate more than 


act of the 14th of April, 1792, ought to be remitted to 
the Treasury of the United States, in which case the con- 
sul who received the same shall make the remittance. 

Axr. 4. Having entered on the duties of his office, the 
consul must immediately give notice thereof to the De- 
partment of State, to the minister of the United States in 
the country to which such consul is appointed, and to the 
consuls of the United States residing in the same coun- 
try, and in the neighboring ports of other countries. And 
no consul is to absent himself from the country of his 
consular residence, without leave first obtained from the 
Department of State, or from the diplomatic agent of the 
United States in that country, unless in cases of emer- 
gency, which must be made to appear to the satisfaction 
of the department. 


Caarten HI. 
Of the records and papers of the Consular Office. 


Arrt. 5. The following record books are to be kept in 
each consulate: 

1. A letter book, into which are to be copied all official 
notes and letters, (other than those addressed to the De- 
partment of State,) according to their dates, which are 
written by the consul or by his order. 

2. A book of correspondence with the Department of 
State, in which are to be copied, according to their dates, 
all the letters written by the consul to the department, 
with the returns and other documents accompanying the 
same. 

3. A record book for the entry of protests, and all 
other official consular acts, in which all such acts, of every 
description, shall be fairly written. 

Axr. 6. When a paper of any description shall be en- 
tered or recorded in either of the said books, the same 
shall be indexed by a reference both to the name of the 
party and the subject of the paper. 

Anr. 7. The answers received to official letters, and all 
other papers transmitted to the consulate intended to be 
permanently kept there, shall be kept in a proper place, 
labelled according to their subject-matter, until a suffi- 
cient number shall be accumulated to form a volume, 
when they shall be bound up, and indexed in the same 
manner asis directed with respect to the other records. 

Arr. 8. All letters addressed to this department must 
be written on foolscap paper, in a fair hand, leaving an 
inch margin all round the page, and the consuls will re- 
commend to their correspondents to observe the same 
form. ‘These letters are to be folded in the manner of 
the ink lines which are herewith sent to regulate the 
distance between the written lines of the communication, 
and the writer’s name, consulate, or agency, and date, 
must be regularly endorsed, after which they are to be 
enclosed in an envelope, and properly directed. The 
consuls are further requested not to put wafersor sealing- 
wax upon the communications and letters themselyes, but 
only on the envelopes which enclose them. 
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Anr.9. All the abovementioned books must be regu- 


therefore is not entitled to communicate directly with the 


larly paged; but, where blanks occur, (as in the book of} Government of the country in which he resides. Except 


original letters, from the covers and unwritten pages,) a 
cross must be made over the blank page, and it is not to 


be numbered. 


: Anr. 10. The consular books are not to be mixed with 
those of the consul’s private affairs; and his consular 
business should, if possible, be transacted in a separate 
apartment from that in which his ordinary commercial or 
other affairs are carried on; and it must be designated by 


the arms of the United States exhibited at the entrance, 


and the words Consulate of the United States, in English, 
and in the language of the country where the consul resides, 

Ant. 11.. A seal must be provided for every consulate, 
the impression of which shall be the American eagle in 


‘the centre, with the name of the consulate around it. 


This seal is to be kept in some secure place, and used to 


authenticate all documents given by the consul. 
Arr. 12. With these instructions,” the consuls will 


receive printed forms, which are to be employed in future 
These re- 
turns are to be made regularly, half yearly, even if it 
The con- 
suls are required, also, to give the respective sums at the 
foot of the columns of figures; and, finally, after folding 


in making the customary commercial returns. 


should be necessary to transmit them in blank. 


the returns in the shape of which they have a specimen 
in the accompanying blanks, to endorse them with the 
name of the consul or agent, the consulate or agency, and 
the date; with a brief recapitulation, specifying the num- 


ber of vessels; the amount of tonnage; the number of 
seamen, and, where possible, the estimated yalue of 


cargoes, , 
-Anrt. 13. Also, with these ‘‘instructions,” the consuls 
will receive another printed form, being a consular state- 


ment of fees, designed to accompany the printed forms of 


returns, described in the preceding article. In the spe- 


cification of the items, the most scrupulous accuracy of 
It is earnestly hoped that the consuls 
and agents will co-operate with the department in its en- 
deavor to organize a complete consular establishment, for 
which purpose they are requested to note such parts of 


“detail is expected. 


the forms mentioned in this and the next preceding arti- 
cle, as they may deem susccptible of improvement, and 
to make such suggestions as may, in any way, contribute 
to the object inview. This form is to be folded up like 
that of which it is an accompaniment, and endorsed with 
the name of the consul or agent, the consulate or agency, 
the date, and the sum total, in dollars and cents. 

When the blanks described in the foregoing articles 
fail, the consuls are instructed to make them out in the 
same form; and, for that purpose, they should always re- 
tain one. specimen. of each, which they are to regard in 
future as an established form. 

Anr. 14, Whenever accounts are to be transmitted, they 
must, be enclosed in a separate’ communication, the sub- 
ject of which must be confined. exclusively to such ac- 
counts.. All duplicates must be written “on separate 
sheets or parts of sheets, and marked as duplicates. 

Art. 15.: The consuls are requested in future to en- 

. dorse, numerically, all their communications and returns 
thus: No: 1, No. 2, &c. &e.; so that at any time a defi- 
ciency in the series may be readily ascertained and sup- 
plied. Short marginal notes, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Of the duties required to be performed by consuls and vice| placed in the inventory, 


consuls of the United States. 
< o Sxerron i. 
Of the nature of consular duties. 


Aur. 16. A consul (excépting those to the Barbar 
Powers) is not invested rea 4 


t notes, toos indicating the subject- ; found 
matterof their communications, are particularly enjoined. 'due in thè 


with any diplomatic powers, and! the term commercial books; ~ 


under the special circumstances hereinafter mentioned, 
whenever application is to be made to the Government, 
it must be done through the minister of the United 
States, if there be one; if not, and the case should re- 
quire it, the consul may make the application to the pro- 
per department, but in respectful terms, stating the 
exigency of the case, and that an application to the su- 
bordinate officers could not be made, or had proved in- 
effectual. : ` 

Arr. 17. The duties of a consul or vice consul are 
such as are prescribed by positive law, or such as arise 
from the nature of the office under the general commer- 
cial laws of nations. 

The first statute prescribing particular duties to consuls 
is the act of the 14th May, 1792. The first section of 
this act relates solely to the consular convention with 
France, which being no longer in force, this section is ob- 
solete. A copy of so much of this act as is in force is 
annexed to these instructions. 


SECTION 2. 
Of the duties of consuls in relation to Intestates’ Estates. 


Arr. 18. By the first clause of the second section, 
consuls and vice consuls are empowered to receive pro- 
tests or declarations, which captains, masters, crews, pas. 
sengers and merchants, citizens of the United States, may 
make in the place for which such consul is appointed, and 
also such as foreigners may make before them relative to 
the personal interest of any citizens of the United States. 
The originals of these acts are to be kept in the book of 
records of the consulate, and copies, duly authenticated 
under the consular seal, are to be given to such persons 
as may demand the same. 

By the second clause of the second section, where a 
citizen of the United States shall die within the consular 
district, the consul or vice consul shall take possession of 
his effects, shall sell at public auction such part of them 
as may be of a perishable nature, and such further part 
as may be necessary for the payment of the debts of the 
deceased. 

But in order to execute this power, the following are 
prerequisites: 

1, That the laws of the country permit such adminis- 
tration, or that it be stipulated by treaty. 

2. That the person have died without any legal repre- 
sentative, any partner in trade, or trustee, to take care 
of his effects. 

Arr. 19. In the execution of this duty, the following 
requisites are prescribed by the act: 

1. An inventory must be taken of all the effects of the 
deceased, with the assistance of two merchants of the 
United States, or, for want of them, of any others. 

In performing this branch of the consular duty, great 
attention is required; the word ‘‘ effects,” as under the 
act, comprehends property of every description, includ- 
ing debts due. Merchants of great respectability are to 
be selected as the assistants of the consul. Although 
appraisement is not mentioned in the act, the consuls are 
instructed to have the apparent value of each article af- 
fixed to it. If among the papers of the deceased are 
any evidences of debts, although they may not be 
: consular district, yet they are to be placed in 
the inventory. a 

2. The commercial books of the deceased are to be 
lac and particularly described, men- 
‘tioning the number of pages each of the said books con- 


-_{tains, and the consul shali place a certificate, signed by 


him, atthe beginning and the end of each book, in such 
manner as to prevent any addition being made to them. 
The letter books of the deceased are comprehended in 
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ART. 20. This inventory must be entered in the con- 
sular books, and as doubts may arise whether this is such 
a document as is comprehended in the provisions of the 
first clause of this section of the law, the consul is in- 
structed to make two originals, that is to say, that the in- 
ventory be signed by him, and by his two assistants, both 
inthe book of records in which it is entered, and in the 
authenticated copy. , 

Ant. 21. By the second section of the act aforesaid, all 
sales of the property of the deceased must be ‘at auc- 
tion, after reasonable public notice.” In the execution 
of this duty, the consul is instructed to give the same 
previous notice that is directed by the laws of the country 
for the judicial sale of property in execution, and at some 
public place; but whether it be required in judicial sales 
or not, notice must be given in at least one of the ga- 
zettes of the place, if any be printed there, both in Eng- 
lish and in the language of the country. 

Ant. 22. No property shall be sold as being of a pe- 
rishable nature until it has. been viewed by three respect- 
able merchants, and by them, under oath, declared to be 
of that description. ; 

ART. 23. In one year after the death of the intestate, 
the consul is directed, by the said second section of the 
act aforesaid, ‘to transmit the residue of the estate un- 
sold, and the balance (in money, after paying the debts 
and charges) to the Treasury of the United States, to be 
holden in trust for the legal claimants. But if, at any time 
before such transmission, the legal representative of the 


deceased appear and demand the effects in the hands of 


the consul, he shall deliver them up, being paid his fees, 
and shall cease his proceedings.” 
Ant. 24. In the execution of the duty prescribed by 
the last preceding article, the consul ishereby instructed: 
1. To keep a regular account of all moneys re- 


ceived, as well for effects sold as for credits collected, | 


and all sums expended, taking duplicate receipts, ex- 
pressing on what account the sums were paid, numbering 
them regularly; one of cach of the said duplicates to be 
kept by the consul, the other to be delivered to the re- 


presentative of the deceased, or transmitted to the trea- ; 


sury, if no representative appear. 
2. To enter on his consular books a regular account 


between himself and the estate of the deceased, in which | 


he shall enter to his debit all the moneys and effects that 
came to his hands, and to his credit all the payments he 
may make, and, finally, the balance that he may deliver 
over or remit, so as to close the account. A. copy of this 
necount shall be delivered to the representative of the 


deceased, or transmitted to the treasury, as the case! 


may be. 
3. As soon as any estate shall be finally settled, the 


tories, shall, after deducting therefrom the expense, be 
delivered to the owner or owners. But no consul or vice 
consul shall take possession of any such goods, wares, 
merchandise, or other property, when the master, owner, 
or consignee thereof, is present, or capable of taking 
possession of the same.” 

Arr. 26. In the execution of the duties prescribed by 
this part of the act, the consul is instructed: 

1. That all vessels, parts of vessels, and any portion of 
their cargo belonging to the citizens of the United 
States, saved and brought into the consular jurisdiction, 
after being wrecked, or in consequence of any disaster 
at sea, are to be proceeded with in the same manner as if 
the vessel had stranded within the consular jurisdiction; 
and if salvage shall be claimed and allowed by a compe- 
tent tribunal, the remainder of the effects, or the balance 
of their proceeds, if sold, shall be disposed of in the 
same manner as is directed in the last preceding section 
with respect to intestate’s estates; provided, in the case 
of salvage, that the court deciding the case will permit 
the consul to receive the effects and balance after paying 
the salvage. 

2. In some countries (as in Sweden) chartered com- 
panies have the privilege of taking possession of: all pro- 
perty wrecked; in others it may be vested in particular 
magistrates or officers. In all these cases, the consul is 
not to interfere with the legal function of the proper offi- 
cer; but he may demand, as the representative of the 
absent master or owner, or as his official adviser if he be 
present, to assist at the taking of the inventory, the sale 
| and all other proceedings in relation to the property. {t 
lis his duty to protect the interest of the owner, and, if 
his reasonable requests are not complied with, to take the 
! pocossary evidence, and transmit it to the Department of 

tate. 

3. When any accident of this kind happens within his 
i jurisdiction, the consul is to give immediate notice to the 
| Department of State, designating the vessel and the own- 
ers or master. 

4. When there is no impediment from the laws of the 
country, all procecdings in relation to property wrecked 
are to be the same with those prescribed for the property 
| of intestates. 


| SECTION 4, 


| Of the duties of consuls in relation to the masters of Ame- 
i rican vessels. 

Axr. 27. By an act of the Congress of the United 
| States, passed the 28th February, 1803, a copy whereof 
is annexed to these instructions, it is in substance direct- 
| ed that every master of an American vessel shall, on his 
arrival at a foreign port, deposite his register, sea letter, 


consul shall give notice to the department, designating ; and Mediterranean passport, with the consul, vice consul, 
the balance in money, and the list of effects, which has | commercial agent, or vice commercial agent, under a 
been transmitted to the treasury, or delivered to the re-| penalty of five hundred dollars, ($500,) which the con- 
presentative of the deceased, as the case may be. sul, vice consul, &c, &c. may recover in his own name, 
4. Uf there should be several parties, cach claiming to | for the usc of the United States; and that, whenever a clear- 
be the representative of the deceased, and demanding! ance from the proper officer of the port shall be pro- 
the effects, the consul must direct the parties to deter- | duced to the consul, he shall deliver up all the ship’s 
mine their rights in the tribunals of the country. i papers, provided the master shall have complied with 
ithe provisions of the act of 28th February, 1803, and 
i the act to which it is a supplement, (that is to say) the 
s : f oy la i il, 1792. 
Of the duties of consuls in relation to Wrecks. i Pea ty e section of the same act, it is di- 
Art. 25, By the third section of the act aforesaid, the , rected, that whenever a vessel belonging to an American 
€t consuls and vice consuls, in cases where vessels of the | citizen shall be sold in a foreign port, and her company 
United States shall be stranded on the coast of their con- | discharged, or whenever a mariner, a citizen of the Unit- 
sulates respectively, shall, as faras the laws of the coun-! ed States, shall, with his own consent, be discharged in 
try permit, take proper measures as well for saving such | a foreign country, it is the duty of the master or com- 


Sxcriow 3. 


vessels, their cargoes and appurtenances, as for storing 

and securing the effects and merchandise saved, and for 

taking an inventory and inventories thereof; and the mer- 

chandise and effects saved, with the inventory and inyen- 
You. IX,—8§ 


mander to produce to the consul, vice consul, commer- 
cial agent, or vice commercial agent, the list of his ship’s 
company, certified according to the first section of the 
act of 28th February, 1803, and to pay to such consul, 
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satisfaction; but the consuls are earnestly advised to avoid 
as much as possible all contentions of this nature with 
their countrymen, which tend to degrade our national 
character abroad. 

Arr. 33. When a vessel is sold under a decree of a 
court as having become unseaworthy, in consequence of 
any accident or stress of weather, and the crew are dis- 
charged in consequence of such sale, the three months’ 
wages are not to be required; but if the vessel is found 
not to be seaworthy, in consequence of some decay or de- 
fect at the inception of the voyage, the seamen are not to 
lose their wages on account of the fault of the owners, . 
and the three months’ wages are to be exacted. 

Ant. 34, Ifany fine or penalty shall be incurred by the 
master of an American vessel under any of the laws above 
mentioned, the consul shall send to this department a cer- 
tificate of the fact, under the consular seal, with a proper 
description of the vessel, designating the port to which 
she belongs, and the place of abode of the master; to 
the end that suits.may be instituted for the recovery of 
the penalty. 


ke. &c. for every mariner being designated on such list 
as a citizen of the United States, three months’ pay over 
and above the wages which may be due to such mariner; 
two-thirds to be paid by the consul to the mariner dise 
charged:upon his engagement on board of any vessel to 
return to the United States, and the remaining third to 
be retained for creating a fund for the payment of the 
passage of mariners, citizens of the United States, who 
- may be desirous of returning to the United States, for the 
maintenance of American seamen who may be destitute 
in such port; and the sums retained for such fund shail 
be accounted for to the treasury every six months by the 
person receiving the same. 

Anr. 29. The under officers (below that of captain) 
are included in the provisions of this section; but the two 
months’ wages are not to be paid in any case, unless the 
person so discharged has engaged on board of some ves- 
sel to return to the United States. If no occasion offers 
of a direct return, an engagement on board of a vessel 
ultimately to return, will be sufficient, or, if no such ves- 
sel offers, the seaman will be entitled to his two months’ 
wages on his shipping for an’ intermediate convenient 


port. SECTION 5. 
Arrt. 30. Under the first of these sections, it will be P f x i 
the duty of the consuls, immediately on the arrival of an Of the duties of consuls in ci to Seamen of the Unit- 


American vessel in his consulate, should the master neg- 
lect to deliver his ship’s papers, as is directed by the 
law, to apprise him of the necessity of so doing, by show- 
ing him the law that requires it, and of the penalty he 
will incur by refusal or neglect. When received, the 
papers are to be kept together in a place as safe as pos- 
sible, to guard against fire and other accidents; and the 
consul, on receiving such papers, shall make an entry in 
his consular record, specifying the time of delivery, the 
name of the vessel, the master, and what is the descrip- 
tion of the papers deposited, as register, sea letter, &c. 
&c.; and when the master shall produce the clearance of 
his vessel, shall have complied with the directions of the 
act above recited, the consul shall, without delay, deliver 
up the papers, and shall make an entry in his consular 
record of the time of such delivery. 

Aur. 31. The provisions of the acts with which the 
master is obliged to comply before receiving these pa- 
pers, are: 

1. If any of the seamen are discharged, he must have 
paid three months’ wages of such of them as, by the ship- 
ping articles or description list of the seamen, shall ap- 
pear to be American citizens. If they appear to be such 
by either of these papers, no other evidence is required 
or permitted. 

2. If avessel be bound for a port in the United States, 
and there are destitute American seamen in the port, he 
must agree to take such seamen on board as he shall be 
requested to do by the consul, not exceeding two seamen 
for every 100 tons burden of the vessel, on the terms he 
may agree on with the consul, not exceeding ten dollars 
for cach seaman. 

3. He must pay the fees for the following services, or 
such of them as have been rendered by the consul for the 
master or his vessel, according to the rules established by 
law, that is to say: 

1. For authenticating, under the consular seal, any act 
whatever, which may be made, or passed in by the mas- 
ter, or at his request, for the concerns of the vessel, or 
its owners or freighters, two dollars. 

2. For any certificate of the discharge of a seaman, fif- 
ty cents. 

These are the only fees for the payment of which, by 
the acts of Congress, a consul has aright to detain the 
ship’s papers. 

Anr. 32. For all other dues, the consul may require 
payment at the time the service, is performed, or re- 
fuse his agency until they are paid for, or secured to his 


Arrt. 35. By the fourth section of the said act of 28th 
February, 1803, it is made the duty of consuls to provide 
for the mariners of the United States, who may be found 
destitute within their districts, sufficient subsistence and 
passages to the United States, in the most reasonable 
manner, at the expense of the United States, subject to 
such instructions as the Secretary of State shall give; and 
the section also provides for the manner in which such 
mariners are to be transported to the United States. 

Under this section, the consuls are instructed: 

1. That all seamen shipped as American seamen are 
entitled to the benefit of its provisions, and they shall 
not be refused the relief provided for by it, under pre- 
tence that they are not really American citizens. 

2. That the relief to be provided shall include board, 
lodging, and medical attendance, and clothing, when ne- 
cessary; all to be on the most reasonable scale, consistent 
with the comfort and proper support of the individual. 

3. That the persons applying for relief be examined 
touching the manner of their being left destitute; and, if 
it shall appear from such examination that they have been 
discharged from any American vessel contrary to the pro- 
vision of the third section of the act of 28th February, 
1803, or that any other provisions of the said act or other 
laws of the United States have been violated, in every 
such case it shall be the duty of the consul to transmit a 
copy of the examination of the mariner to this depart- 
ment, with such other information as may enable it to 
cause prosecution to be instituted for such breach of the 
laws, designating the place at which the necessary wit- 
nesses will probably be found. 

4. That, in all cases of such relief afforded, whether 
the seamen who have received it be returned to the United 
States or not, an exact account be furnished, in the half- 
yearly returns made by the consul, of the name of the 
individual, and the ship, its master, owner, and the port 
to which she belonged, together with the sum expended, 
with vouchers, where, from the nature of the case, they 
can be procured. 

Arr. 36. Where piracy, mutiny, or any other offence 
against the laws of the United States, shall have been 
committed on board of any vessel of the United States 
coming into the consular district, it is the duty of the 
consul, after taking the depositions necessary to establish 
the facts, to apply to the local authorities for means. of se- 
curing the offenders while they remain in port, and to 
proyide the means ofsending them, without delay, to the 
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United States for trial; and, in all such cases, where the 
yessel, on board which the offence was committed, is not 
bound to the United States, the consul is directed to pro- 
cure two of the principal witnesses to be sent home with 
the person accused; and he is, at the same time, to trans- 
mit certified copies of all the depositions he has taken 
in relation to the offence; an exact detail of all its circum- 
stances; and such information as may be necessary to se- 
cure the conviction of the offenders. 

Arrt. 37. Great care must be taken in all cases of accu- 
sations against mariners, by their officers, not to confound 
a simple and casual disobedience of orders with the crime 
of mutiny, which has, in some cases, been made, in order 
to justify a discharge of seamen in a foreign port, con- 
trary to the directions of the act. In this, as in all other 
cases, the consuls are particularly instructed, while on 
the one hand they support the masters of vessels in the 
exercise of their proper authority, on the other to dis- 
courage and prevent all oppression of seamen by their 
officers. One essential object of the consular appoint- 
ment is the protection of this class of our fellow-citizens, 
whose habits of life require a kind of guardianship of 
their persons and interests in foreign countries, but, at 
the same time, a strict vigilance over their conduct. 


can be found who are not engaged in commerce, they 
are to be selected. The consil is to be responsible for 
the official act of the consular agent appointed by him; 
and he must immediately give notice to the minister of 
the United States near the Government of the country 
where he resides, to the local authority of the place, and 
to this department, of such appointment. 


CHAPTER V: 


Rules for the general conduct of consuls, not reducible to either 
of the preceding heads. 


Ant. 43. Every law, edict, or regulation, in any way 
affecting the commerce of the United States, or of any 
other country than that in which the consular district 
lies, must immediately be transmitted to this department; 
and, if it be a local regulation operating only ona parti- 
cular port, the consul must also give immediate notice 
thereof to the minister, if there be any in the country to 
which the district belongs. : 

Arr. 44, The consuls are expected, once in three 
months at least, to write to the department, if it be for no 
other purpose than that of apprising the department of 
their being at their respective posts. They are not re- 
quired to write oftener, unless in emergent cases, or 
where interest or business points out the propriety of 
more frequent communication. In their correspondence, 
they will note all events that bear upon the commerce of 
the country with the United States, and of our navigation, 
the establishment of new branches of industry in the ex- 
tent of their consulate, and the increase and decline of 
those before established; they will make such suggestions 
as, in their opinion, may lead to the increase of our com- 
merce or navigation, and point out those which have a 
contrary effect, with the means that appear proper for 
avoiding them. Samples of manufactures, and specimens 
of produce which appear to be valuable articles either of 
export or import, if not generally known, should be sent, 
if not too bulky, with the consular letters; and if too 
bulky, may be addressed to the collector of some of our 
principal ports; also, seeds of plants and grain which 
might be cultivated to advantage in the United states. 
Tn general, the duties of the consular office require an 
attention to whatever can promote the commerce and na- 
vigation of our country, as well as to the particular affairs 
of the individuals of our nation who may require the exer- 
cise of the consular function. 

Ant. 45. The consuls are particularly cautioned not to 
enter into any contentions that can be avoided, either with 
their countrymen, or the authorities of the country in 
which they reside; referring questions of that nature to 
the minister or to this department, and using every en- 
deavor to settle, in an amicable manner, all disputes in 
which their countrymen may be concerned; countenanc- 
ing and protecting them with the authorities of the coun- 
try in all cases in which they may be injured or oppressed; 
but firmly refusing them support when they have been 
wilfully guilty of any infraction of the laws, particularly 
in any attempt to defraud the revenue; and giving aid to 
the proper officers in preventing any such practices, 
which, though they may prove a pecumary benefit to 


Srcrron 6. 
Of the duties of consuls in granting certificates and passports. 


Ant. 38. Consuls are authorized to grant passports to 
American citizens, which must be authenticated by their 
signature, and the consular seal, and must be in the form 
hereunto annexed. Great care and circumspection are 
required in the exercise of this duty, that passports be 
given to none but American citizens; and to give such 
passport to an alien, knowing him to be such, isan offence 
punishable by a fine of one hundred dollars, ($100,) to 
which the President will always add deprivation of office. 
The same observations apply to certificates that pro- 
perty belonging to aliens is the property of citizens, 
knowing the fact to be otherwise; by which offence a 
much higher penalty is incurred, the punishment being 
a fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars, ($10,000, ) and 
imprisonment not exceeding three years. Consuls, there- 
fore, in all such cases, will require such evidence as will 
show clearly that they had good reason to believe the 
truth of the facts they certify, 

Awr. 39. By the revenue laws of the United States, 
consuls are authorized to give certificates of the landing 
of merchandise, to obtain the benefit of drawback. As 
great frauds upon the revenue have sometimes been com- 
mitted by obtaining certificates without a due examina- 
tion of the articles, consuls are instructed to give no such 
certificates without personal inspection or full proof. 

Awr. 40. Authority is also given by the same laws to 
certify invoices of goods shipped for the United States; 
but the shipper is entitled to include in one invoice all 
the goods he may ship by the same vessel. On these and 
on all other subjects relating to duties regarding the re- 
venues, particular instructions will be given by the trea- 
sury, which will be equally obligatory as if they had pro- 
ceeded from this department. 


. R SECTION 7. , the individuals concerned, leave a stain on the national 
Of the duties of consuls with respect to the appointment of | character. 
consular agents. ‘Ant. 46. It is at all times the duty of consuls exercising 


Anr. 41, When there are several seaports inaconsular|the functions, and enjoying the privileges attached to 
district, to which American vessels resort, it is the duty | their offices, scrupulously to abstain from all participa- 
of the consul to appoint some fit person to be consular [tion whatever, direct or indirect, in the political con- 
agent in such port, who shall correspond with, and make | cerns of the countries to which they are appointed, and. 
his returns to him, (the consul,) who shall transmit copies|by whose Governments they are severally acknowledged 
of them with his own quarterly returns. and recognised in their public characters; but it is, at the 

Ant. 42. Great care must be taken in the selection of same time, no less their duty to report, freely and season- 
consular agents. American citizens are to be preferred ably, to their own Governments all important facts which 
when other qualifications are equal; and when fit persons'may come to their knowledge, through authentic chan- 
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nels, touching the political condition of these countries, | two dollars, ($2.) But every shipper shall have a right to 
especially if their communications can be made subser-| include all articles shipped by him in the same invoice. 
vient to, or may affect, the interest and wellbeing of] 5. For every certificate of discharge of any seaman in 
their own. ; : a foreign port, fifty cents. 

From the disturbed and unsettled condition of the re-| 6. And for receiving and paying the amount of wages 
publics of the South American and United Mexican States, | due on such discharge, two and a half per cent. 
and the excitements there prevailing, it is especially de-) 7. On the deposite of a ship’s papers, the consul shall 
sirable that the consuls of the United States in those] give a certificate thereof under seal; and, on the delivery 
States should forbear intermeddling with their political] of them, a like certificate, for which he is entitled, as 
or-local affairs in the smallest degree whatever, and thatjabove, two dollars ($2) each, making the whole of the 
they should be equally on their guard against the enlist- | fees for the deposite and delivery of the papers, four dol- 
ment of their feelings or sympathies upon the side of any | lars, ($4,) which is not to be exceeded. 
of the political or sectional parties which divide them at] 8. No other or greater fees are to be charged to Ame- 
the present time. In their letters, even to this depart-|rican citizens for the services above enumerated; but if 
ment, upon such subjects, they will confine themselves| American citizens or others require other services, they 
to the communication of important or interesting public | may be charged at the rate allowed to notaries in the same 
events as they occur, in as concise and succinct a form as] place for the same services. 
may be convenient, avoiding all unnecessary reflections — 
or criticism upon the characters or conduct of indivi- Cuarren IX. 
duals; and they will, on no occasions, give publicity, Of the capenses to be allowed to consuls. 
queue fhe press; to Pa or speculations a ea tol Anr.49. When a consul is put to any extraordinary 

©- public: institutions. of those countries; Or the persons expense, such as postage for public despatches, expenses 
concerned in the administration of them. in forwarding them when directed so to do, he shall be 
allowed the same in his account with the department, 
but no provision is made for his house or office rent, sta- 
tionery, or other ordinary expenses of his office. 

Arr. 50. His accounts for the support of American 
seamen must be transmitted quarterly. 

Arr. 51. The consul going to a place where there is 
no seal, flag, or arms of the United States provided for 


the consulate, will be allowed the reasonable cost of the 
same, 


Cunarrer VI. 
Of the consular uniform. 
Awr. 47. The consular uniform (as prescribed by the 
circular from this department, dated August 8th, 1815, 
hereto annexed, ) must be worn on all visits of ceremony 


to the authorities of the place, and on all other proper 
occasions. 


Cuarrer VII. 


Of the intercourse between the consuls of the United Slates 
: and the officers of the navy. 


Arr. 48. The rules laid down in the circular from this 
department of the 25th of June, 1830, (hereunto an- 
nexed,) are to be observed whenever a vessel of war of 
the United States visits the consular residence. 


Cuavren VIT. 
Of the fees to be received by the consuls of the United States. 


The following are the fees allowed by law to be taken 
by the consuls of the United States for services they may 
have performed: 

1. For authenticating, under the consular seal, every 
protest, declaration, deposition, or other act which cap- 
tains, masters, mariners, seamen, passengers, merchants, 
or others as are citizens of the United States, may re- 
spectively choose to make, the sum of two dollars, ($2.) 

It would appear, by the limitation to citizens of the 
United States, that the fee for this service was not de- 
signed to be prescribed where the service was rendered 
to persons not citizens. In all such cases, therefore, 
where the service is rendered to an alien, the consul is 
at liberty to charge according to the fees allowed to no- 
taries in the country where he resides. 

2. For taking into possession, inventorying, selling, 
and finally settling, and paying or transmitting, according 
to law, the balance due the personal estate of any citizen 
who shall die within the limits of his consulate, five per 
cent. on the gross amount of such estate. 

If part of such estate shall be delivered over beforea 
final settlement, two and a half per cent. is allowed on 
the part so delivered as is not in money, and five per cent. 
on the gross amount of the residue. 

3. For granting a certificate of the delivery of mcr- 
chandise under the revenue laws, one dollar, ($1;) and for 
administering the oath, twenty-five cents. 

4. For every verification and certificate of an inyoice, 


EDW. LIVINGSTON. 


An act concerning consuls and vice consuls. Passed on the 
14th of April, 1792. 


And for the direction of the consuls and vice consuls of 
the United States in certain cases, 

Sec. 2. Be it enacted, That they shall have right in the 
ports or places to which they are, or may be, severally 
appointed, of receiving the protests or declarations which 
such captains, masters, crews, passengers, and merchants, 
as are citizens of the United States, may respectively 
choose to make there; and also such as any foreigner may 
choose to make before them, relative to the personal in- 
terest of any citizens of the United States; and the copies 
of the said acts, duly authenticated by the said consuls 
or vice consuls, under the seal of their consulates, re- 
spectively, shall receive faith in law, equally as their origi- 
nals would in all courts in the United States. It shall be 
their duty, where the laws of the country permit, to take 
possession of the personal estate left by any citizen of the 
United States, other than seamen belonging to any ship 
or vessel, who shall die within their consulates, leaving 
there no legal representative, partner in trade, or trustee 
by him appointed, to take care of his effects; they shall 
inventory the same, with the assistance of two merchants 
of the United States, or, for want of them, of any others, 
at their choice; shall collect the debts due to the deceased 
in the country where he died, and pay the debts due from 
his estate which he shall have there contracted; shall sell 
at auction, after reasonable public notice, such part of the 
estate as shall be of a perishable nature, and such further 
part, if any, as shall be necessary for the payment of his 
debts, and, at the expiration of one year from his decease, 
the residue; and the balance of the estate they shall trans- 
mit to the Treasury of the United States, to be holden in 
trust for the legal claimants. But if, at any time before 
such transmission, the legal representative of the deceased 
shall appear, and demand his effects in their hands, they 
shall deliver them up, being paid their fees, and shall 
cease their proceedings. 
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For the information of the representative of the de- 
ceased, it shall be the duty of the consul or vice consul 
authorized to proceed as aforesaid in the settlement of his 
estate, immediately to notify his death in one of the ga- 
zettes published in the consulate, and also to the Secretary 
of State, that the same may be notified in the State to 
which the deceased shali belong; and he shall also, as 
soon as may be, transmit to the Secretary of State an in- 
ventory of the effects of the deceased, taken as before di- 
rected. : 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said con- 
suls and vice consuls, in cases where ships or vessels of 
the United States shall be stranded on the coasts of their 
consulates, respectively, shall, as far as the laws of the 
country will permit, take proper measures, as well for 
the purpose of saving the said ships or vessels, their car- 
goes and appurtenances, as for storing and securing the 
effects and merchandise saved, and for taking an inven- 
tory or inventories thereof; and the merchandise and ef- 
fects saved, with the inventory or inventories thereof, 
taken as aforesaid, shall, after deducting therefrom the 
expense, be delivered to the owner or owners: Provided, 
That no consul or vice consul shall have authority to take 
possession of any such goods, wares, merchandise, or other 
property, when the master, owner, or consignee thereof 
is present, or capable of taking possession of the same. 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for every consul and vice consul of the United 
States to take and receive the following fecs of office for 
the services which he shall have performed: 

For authenticating, under the consular seal, every pro- 
test, declaration, deposition, or other act, which such cap- 
tains, masters, mariners, scamen, passengers, merchants, 
or others, as are citizens of the United States, may re- 
spectively choose to make, the sum of two dollars. 

For taking into possession, inventorying, sclling, and 
finally settling and paying, or transmitting, as aforesaid, 
the balance due on the personal estate left by any citizen 
of the United States who shall die within ‘the limits of 
his consulate, five per centum on the gross amount of such 
estate. 

For taking into possession, and otherwise proceeding 
on, any such estate which shall be delivered over to the 
legal representative before a final settlement of the same, 
as is hereinbefore directed, two and a half per centum 
on such part delivered over as shall not be in money, and 
five per centum on the gross amount of the residue. 

And it shall be the duty of the consuls and vice con- 
suls of the United States to give receipts for all fees 
which they shall reccive by virtue of this act, expressing 
the particular services for which they are paid. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That in case it be 
found necessary for the interest of the United States that 
a consul or consuls be appointed to reside on the coast of | 
Barbary, the President be authorized to allow an annual 
salary, not exceeding two thousand dollars, to each per- 
son so to be appointed: Provided, That such salary be 
not allowed to more than one consul for any one of the 
States on the said coast. 

Sze. 6, And be it further enacted, ‘That every consul 
and vice consul shall, before they enter on the exccution 
of their trusts, or if already in the execution of the same, 
within one year from the passing of this act, or, if resi- 
dent m Asia, within two years, give bond, with such 
suretics as shall be approved by the Secretary of State, 
in a sum of not Iess than two thousand, nor more than 
ten thousand dollars, conditioned for the true and faithful 
discharge of the duties of his office, according to law, 
and also for truly accounting for all moneys, goods, and 
effects, which may come into his possession by virtue of 
this act: and the said bond shall be lodged in the office 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That the specifica- 


tion of certain powers and duties in this act, to be exer- 
cised or performed by the consuls and vice consuls of the 
United States, shall not be construed to the exclusion of 
others resulting from the nature of their appointments, or , 
any treaty or convention under which they may act. 


An act of Congress of February 28, 1803, supplementary 


to the ** Act concerning Consuls and Vice Consuls,” and 
for the further protection of American seamen. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
before a clearance be granted to any vessel bound on a 
foreign voyage, the master thereof shall deliver to the col- 
lector of the customs a list, containing the names, places 
of birth, and residence, anda description of the persons 
who compose his ship’s company, to which list the oath 
or affirmation of the captain shall be annexed, that the 
said list contains the names of his crew, together with the 
places of their birth and residence, as far as he can ascer- 
tain them, and the said collector shall deliver him a certi- 


fied copy thereof, for which the collector shall be enti- 
tled to receive the sum of twenty-five cents; and the said 
master shall, moreover, enter into bond, with sufficient 
security, in the sum of four hundred dollars, that he shall 
exhibit the aforesaid certified copy of the list to the first 
boarding officer at the first port in the United States at 
which he shall arrive, on his return thereto, and then and 
there also produce the persons named therein to the said 
boarding officer, whose duty it shall be to examine the 
men with such list, and to report the same to the collec- 
tor; and it shall be the duty of the collector at the said 
port of arrival, (where the same is diflferent from the port 
from which the vessel originally sailed, ) to transmit a copy 
of the list so reported to him, to the collector of the port 
from which said vessel originally sailed: Provided, That 
the said bond shall not be forfeited on account of the said 
master not producing to the first boarding officer, as afore- 
said, any of the persons contained in the said list, who 
may be discharged in a foreign country with the consent 
of the consul, vice consul, commercial agent, or vice com- 
mercial agent, there residing, signified in writing, under 
his hand and official seal, to be produced to the collector 
with the other persons composing the crew, as aforesaid; 
nor on account of any such person dying or abscond- 
ing, or being forcibly impressed into other service, of 
which satisfactory proof shall be then also exhibited to the 
collector. 

Sec. 2. Ind be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
evcry master or commander of a ship or vessel belonging 
to citizens of the United States, who shall sail from any 
port of the United States after the first day of May next, 
on his arrival ata foreign port, to deposite his register, 
sea letter, and Mediterrancan passport, with the consul, 
vice consul, commercial agent, or vice commercial agent, 
Gf any there be at such port;) that, in case of refusal or 
neglect of the said master or commander to deposite the 
said papers as aforesaid, he shall forfeit and pay five hun- 
dred dollars, to be recovered by the said consul, vice con- 
sul, commercial agent, or vice commercial agent, in his 
own name, for the benefit of the United States, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction; and it shall be the duty 
of such consul, vice consul, commercial agent, or vice 
commercial agent, on such master or commander produc- 
ing to him a clearance from the proper officer of the port 
where his ship or vessel may be, to deliver to the said 
master or commander all of his said papers: Provided, 
Such master or commander shall have complied with the 
provisions contained in this act, and those of the act to 
which this is a supplement. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever a ship 
or vessel belonging to a citizen of the United States shall 
be sold ina foreign country, and her company discharged, 
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or when a seaman or mariner, a citizen of the United 
States, shall, with his own consent, be discharged in a fo- 
reign country, it shall be the duty of the master or com- 
mander to produce to the consul, vice consul, commer- 
cial agent, or vice commercial agent, the list of his ship’s 
company, certified as aforesaid, and to pay to such con- 
sul, vice consul, commercial agent, or vice commercial 
agent, for every seaman or mariner so discharged, being 
designated on such list as a citizen of the United States, 
three months’ pay over and above the wages which may 
then be due to such mariner or seaman, two-thirds thereof, 
to be paid by such consul or commercial agent to each 
seaman or mariner so discharged, upon his engagement 
on board of any vessel to return to the United States, and 
the other remaining third to be retained for the purpose 
of creating a fund for the payment of the passages of sea- 
men or mariners, citizens of the United States, who may 
be desirous of returning to the United States, and for the 
maintenance of American seamen who. may be destitute, 
and may be in such foreign port; and the several sums 
retained for such fund shall be accounted for with the 
treasury every six months, by the persons receiving the 
same. 

Sze. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the consuls, vice consuls, commercialagents, or vice 
commercial agents, of the United States, from time totime, 
to provide for the mariners and seamen of the United 
States who may be found destitute within their districts, 
respectively, sufficient subsistence and passages to some 
port in the United States, in the most reasonable manner, 
at the expense of the United States, subject to such in- 
structions as the Secretary of State shall give; and that all 
masters and commanders of vessels belonging to citizens 
of the United States, and bound to some port of the same, 
are hereby required and enjoined to take such mariners 
or seamen on board of their ships or vessels, at the request 
of the said consuls, vice consuls, commercial agents, or 
vice commercial agents, respectively, and to transport 
them to the port in the United States to which such ships 
or vessels may be bound, on such terms, not exceeding 
ten dollars for each person, as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the said master and consul or commercial agent. 
And the said mariners or seamen shall, if able, be bound 
to do duty on board such ships or yessels, according to 
their several abilities: Provided, ‘That no master or cap- 
tain of any ship or vessel shall be obliged to take a greater 
number than two men to every one hundred tons burden 
of the said ship or vessel, on any one voyage; and if any 
such captain or master shall refuse the same, on the re- 
quest or order of the consul, vice consul, commercial 
agent, or vice commercial agent, such captain or master 
shall forfeit and pay the sum of one hundred dollars for 
each mariner or seaman so refused, to be recovered for 
the benefit of the United States in any court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction. And the certificate of any such consul 
or commercial agent, given under his hand and official 
seal, shall be prima facie evidence of such refusal, in any 
court of law having jurisdiction for the recovery of the 
penalty aforesaid. 

Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of State be authorized to reimburse the consuls, vice con- 
suls, commercial agents, or vice commercial agents, such 
reasonable sums as they may heretofore have advanced 
for the relief of seamen, though the same should exceed 
the rate of twelve cents a man per diem. 

Sze. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for every consul, vice consul, commercial agent, 
and vice commercial agent of the United States, to take 
and receive, for every certificate of discharge of any sea- 
man or mariner in a foreign port, fifty cents; and for com- 
mission on paying and receiving the amount of wages pay- 
able on the discharge of seamen in foreign ports, two and 
a half per centum. ‘ 


Szci 7. And be it further enacted, That if any consul, 
vice consul, commercial agent, or vice commercial agert , 
shall, falsely and knowingly, certify that property belong- 
ing to foreigners is property belonging to citizens of the 
United States, he shall, on conviction thereof in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, forfeit.and pay a fine not 
exceeding ten. thousand dollars, at the discretion of the 
court, and be imprisoned for any. term not exceeding 
three years. 

Sze. 8. And be it further enacted, That if any consul, 
vice consul, commercial agent, or vice commercial agent 
shall grant a passport, or other paper, certifying that any 
alien, knowing him or her to be such, is a citizen of the 
United States, he shall, on conviction thereof in any court 
of competent jurisdiction, forfeit and pay a fine not ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AT 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 
No. —. 

[Deseription.—Age — years; stature — feet — inches, 
Eng.; forehead; eyes; nose; mouth; chin; hair; complex- 
ion; face. Signature of the bearer.] 

1, the undersigned, consul of the United States of Ame- 
rica, hereby request all whom it may concern, to permit 
safely and freely to pass , the bearer hereof, a 
citizen of the United States; and, in case of need, to give 
him all lawful aid and protection. 

Given under my hand and the seal of my consulate, 
{x. 8.] at ——, in the year of ——-, of the independence 
of the United States the ——. 


[crrcuLaR.] 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, Jugust 8, 1815. 


The consular uniform, prescribed in the standing con- 
sular instructions, is abolished, and the following substi- 
tuted, viz. ; 

Single breast coat, of blue cloth, with standing cape or 
collar, and ten navy buttons in front; one button on esch 
side of the cape; four on each cuff; four under each pocket 
flap; and one on each hip and in the folds; two on each side 
in the centre; and one on each side of the same, at the 
lower extremity of the skirts. 

The front, (from the cape down to the lower extremity 
of the skirts,) cuffs, cape, and pocket flaps, to be em- 
broidered in gold, representing a vine composed of olive 
leaves; and the button holes to be worked with gold 
thread; the button holes corresponding with the width 
of the embroidery, which is not to exceed two inches in 
any part. i 

Vest and small clothes of white, and navy buttons; the 
former to bave ten in front, and four under each pocket 
flap. With this dress, a cocked hat, small sword, and 
shoes and buckles, are to be worn. The hat to be fur- 
nished with gold loop, gold tassels, and black cockade, 
with gold eagle in the centre; added to which, it is to be 
understood that the mountings of the sword and shoe and 
knee buckles are to be of gold, otherwise gilt. 


[CIRCULAR] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 25, 1830. 


Sin: Ihave the honor to subjoin the copy of a circular 
letter from the Secretary to the captains of the navy, pre- 
scribing the rules of etiquette to be observed by them in 
relation to their intercourse with the consuls of the United 
States resident at foreign ports where they may arrive, 
and to state that these rules entirely coincide with the 
views of this department upon the subject. 

According to the first, the consul of the United States 
residing at a.foreign port which is visited by a ship of 
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REDUCTION OF POSTAGE, kc. 
In Seware, January 22, 1833. 


Mr. GRUNDY, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to which was referred the resolution 
of the Senate of the 2d instant, directing an inquiry 
**into the expediency of reducing and equalizing the 
rates of postage, and particularly of abolishing the post- 
age on newspapers,” have had the same under consi- 
deration, and report; 


That a majority of the committee, after the resolution 
was referred to them, determined, at their first meeting, 
that the transportation of the mail ought not to be made 
a charge upon the public treasury, and that the depart- 
ment should rely exclusively upon its own resources, ex- 
cept the expenditures in the General Post Office. They 
accordingly directed the chairman to address a letter to 
the Postmaster General, asking his opinion and views as 
to what could be done, consistently with the principle laid 
down by the committee. A copy of that letter, and the 
answer of the Postmaster General, accompany this re- 
port; and, from the facts disclosed in the letter, the com- 
mittee are of opinion that there is no such sufficient cause 
of complaint against the rates of postage now imposed by 
law, as would justify any material reduction of them; es- 
pecially when it is ascertained that such reduction would 
diminish mail accommodations, and thereby impair the 
usefulness of the department. The committee, there- 
fore, recommend the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, ‘What it is inexpedient, at this time, to pass 
any act reducing or changing the rates of postage. 


war of the United States, is to receive the first visit from 
such ship, in the person of an officer belonging to it, de- 
puted and sent for that purpose by the commander; and 
this officer is then to tender to the consul a passage to the 
said ship. In such cases, you will accordingly avail your- 
self of the proposed accommodation whenever occasion 
may require, as well for the purposes of making the first 
visit to the commanding officer of the ship in question, 
(this being a mark of courtesy due to the commission and 
rank he holds in the navy of the United States, ) as for that 
of offering to him any services which your official situation 
may enable you to render for the convenience of his ship, 
or those belonging to it; and you will accordingly receive 
and execute any such commissions as may be entrusted to 
you for these ends by him, as far as this may be compati- 
ble with your sense of public duty. 

According to the second and last, ‘< it shall be the duty 
of the commander of any of our ships of war (command- 
ers of squadrons excepted) to visit the consul general, 
and offer him a passage to the ship of war.” The consuls 
general of the United States, where there are such offi- 
cers, will, accordingly, reciprocate these attentions on 
the part of the commanders of the ships of war, or will 
pay the first honors to the commanding officers of squad- 
rons, as the case may be; and they will, of course, em- 
ploy their good offices, as far as it may be useful or proper 
on their part, to promote the good and convenience of 
the service in which such vessels are engaged. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, June 23, 1830. 


Sin: I have the honor to present, herewith, a copy of 
the regulations of this department, prepared by the di- 
rection of the President, for the government of the com- 
manders of our ships of war in their intercourse with the 
consuls of the United States résiding in foreign ports. 

Should it meet your approbation, it will be communi- 
cated to the commanders of the national vessels of war; 
and I will be obliged to you, when convenient, for a copy 
of the corresponding regulations of the State Department 
to our consuls abroad. 

Iam, very respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JNO. BRANCH. 


Sxunare Cuamben, January 7, 1833. 
Dran Sin: Ihave been directed by the Committce on 
the Post Oflice and Post Roads to transmit to you the 
enclosed resolutions of the Senate, and to ask your opi- 
nion and views in relation to the several subjects embrac- 
cd in said resolutions. The committee have decided that 
the Post Office Department should rely exclusively upon 
its own resources for the transportation of the mail, and, 
of course, any reduction in the rates of postage should be 
made upon that principle, and not under the expectation 
that a deficiency would be supplied from the Treasury of 
the United States. 
Yours, with respect, 
The Hon. Marri Van BUREN, FELIX GRUNDY. 
Secretary of State. Hon. Wirrrram T. BARRY, 
Postmaster General. 


Posr Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
January 19, 1833. 

Sın: In answer to your inquiry concerning my opinion 
and views in relation to the several subjects embraced in 
the resolution of the Senate passed the 2d instant, I have 
the’ honor to state: 

From the earliest period ofour Government, when the 
circulating medium of the country was much more limit- 
ed, and, consequently, its nominal value much greater 


[errcuran.] 
Navy Deranrxaent, June 22, 183^. 

To promote harmony and concert of action between 
the commanders of our ships of war and consuls of the 
United States residing in foreign ports, the following re- 
gulations have been established by direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and are promulgated for the 
government of the officers concerned. 


1. Upon entering a foreign port where a consul of the |than at present, there has been no essential variation in 
United States resides, the commander of any of our ships ithe price of postage, as will appear from the following 
of war shall send a boat on shore with an officer on board, |statements. The Jaw of February, 1792, fixed the rates 
who shall visit the consul, and tender to him a passage to jthus: $ 
the ship of war. Postage ona single letter, for any distance not exceed- 

2. Where a consul general resides, it shall be the duty jing 30 miles, 6 cents. A 
cf the commander of any of our ships of war (command-| Exceeding 30 miles, and not exceeding 60 miles, 8 cts. 
ers of squadrons excepted) to visit the consul general, and ef 60 “© | fk 100 *§ 10 * 
offer him a passage to the ship of war. « 400 “ s 150 “ 123 “ 

38: The commander of a squadron will send a boat on s& 150 8 +S 200 " 15 “ 
shore, as prescribed in the first regulation, tendering to | ss 200 “s ss 250 “ 17 =e 
the consul or consul general a passage on board to the | ss -250 * c 350 « 30 ss 
flag ship of war. « 350 «“ so 450 s 22 
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Newspaper postage, not exceeding 100 miles, 1 ct. 

Exceeding - `~ - - - 100 “ 14 « 

The law was revised by Congress in May, 1794, and the 
same rates of postage were again determined upon, as 
above stated, in 1792. 

The law of March 2, 1799, fixed the rates of postage 
as follows: 

Single letter postage, for any distance not exceeding 
40 milés, 8 cents. : 

Exceeding 40 miles, and not exceeding 90 miles, 10 cts. 

s6 90 se 


Q © 150 6 124 «s 
e 150 « ce 300 “ 17 « 
ss 300 « e 500 20 «s 
G 500 «s 95 e 


Newspaper postage continued as before. 

The law was reviseå in 1810, but no change made in 
the rates of postage. 

From February 1, 1815, to March 31, 1816, fifty per 
cent, was added to all postages, for the purpose of raising 
a revenue in aid of the expenses of the war in which the 
country was then engaged. 

in April, 1816, Congress established the rates as they 
now stand, to wit: 

Single letter postage, for any distance not exceeding 
30 miles, 6 cents. 

Exceeding 30 miles, and not exceeding 80 miles, 10 cts. 

“6 es 


66 150 «6 124 “ec 
e 150 «6 —& 400 s 188 « 
e 400 “s 25 e 


Newspaper postage continued as before, except that 
the postage was reduced to one cent., though conveyed 
more than 100 miles, if delivered in the same State in 
which it was printed. 

In 1825 the law was revised, but the rates of postage 
were confirmed, as above, in 1816. 

Under these circumstances, I was warranted in the con- 
clusion that the rates of postage were so far settled as that 
no important difference in their aggregate amount was to 
be contemplated. An expericnce of forty years, with- 
out producing an opposite conviction in the public mind, 
was deemed sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
principle was settled. On this principle all the existing 
contracts for transporting the mails have been predicated. 
A reduction of the rates will, of course, require a very 
important reduction in the mail facilities of the country. 

In relation to postage on newspapers, the consequence 
will be no less embarrassing. The expense of their trans- 
portation is very great, and their numbers are continually 
multiplying. It is an occurrence of almost every day, 
that. more than a ton weight of newspapers is carried in 
one mail for hundreds of miles together, and at the rate 
of from eighty to upwards of a hundred miles a day; and 
if the postage on them shall be abolished, the number will 
be multiplied, and the expense of their transportation in- 
creased. It will probably be the means of superseding 
many of our village newspapers by supplying their place 
with papers trom the cities, which will render it difficult 
to provide for their rapid transportation at any expense. 

‘The postages returned on newspapers for the year end- 
ing the 30th of June last, amounted to $254,796 64. If 
this sum shall be abstracted from the revenues of the de- 
partment, and the same, or increased services still per- 
formed, it must be obvious that its present operations 
cannot be continued upon its own resources. 

The conveyance of letters by mail affords a considera- 
ble revenue, with but little weight to transport. ‘That 
revenue is the principal support of the department. The 
conveyance of newspapers, by mail, gives a heavy weight 
to transport, with but a light revenue compared with their 
weight. If the revenue arising from letter postage shall 
be materially diminished, or if that arising from newspa- 
pers shall be abolished, it will be necessary so to abridge 
the mail facilities of the country, as that daily mails can- 
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not be carried except between the principal commercial 


¡cities on the seaboard. The frequency and celerity of 


mail intercourse must almost every where be diminished; 
horse transportation must be substituted for that of mail 
coaches on many important routes, and distinct and more 
tardy methods must be adopted for transporting newspa- 
pers than letters. Such will be the inevitable conse- 
quences, unless provision shall be made to defray the ex- 
pense from the treasury—a resort never solicited, never 

desired, and never given. $ 
With these views, which are the result of certain cal- 
culation, the course which it will be most eligible to 
adopt, is respectfully submitted to the wisdom of the com- 

mittee. 
¥ have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. T. BARRY. 

Hon. Ferix Gronpy, Chairman of the : 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

U. S. Senate. 


Report from the Postmaster General, in compliance with a re- 
solution of the Senate, relating to the expenses of transport- 
ing ihe Mail, and extra allowances made to contractors, 
Ec. 


In Senate, February 21, 1833. 
Post Orrice Derantmenr, 19th February, 1833. 


Sir: In obedience to the resolution of the Senate, dated 
June 9, 1832, I have the honor to submit the following 
report: 

The resolution calls for a report of * the amount of ex- 
pense of transporting the mail, and all the contingent and 
other expenses attending the post officesin each State, so 
far as the same can be ascertained, with the amount of ex- 
tra allowances made to contractors since the Ist of January, 
1830.” 

Not having received official information of the passage 
of the resolution, I was not apprised of its existence till 
some time after the commencement of the present ses- 
sion; when, being advised of it through the honorable 
mover of the resolution, the journals of the last session 
were searched, where it was, for the first time, discovered 
by me. ‘This will account for the delay to furnish the an- 
swer. 

The accounts of postmasters, with their compensation, 
and the contingent expenses of their several offices, are 
kept in alphabetical order, and not separately, by States; 
and the separation of the various items of charge in the 
whole number of nine thousand accounts for each quarter 
of a year, amounting to about seventy thousand for the 
whole time embraced in the resolution, and exhibiting the 
amount in each State separately, would occupy a greater 
length of time than the period of any one session would 
admit, and an amount of labor far beyond what is allotted 
to the business of the department. 

The incidental expenses of the department consist prin- 
cipally in the disbursements madc for mail bags, mail locks 
and keys, blanks for postmasters’ accounts, post bills, 
wrapping paper for putting up mails, agencies, &c. The 
mail bags and locks are sent indiscriminately through all 
the States; and agencies are common to different States. 
Blanks are furnished to each postmaster according to the 
magnitude of his office, without any account of the exact 
expense of the amount sent to.each. It is, therefore, not 
possible to specify the amount of expense in each State. 

In the transportation of the mail, a very considerable 
proportion of the routes run partly into one State and 
partly into another; and, in some instances, the same route 
runs into three or four different States. In these cases it 
is impossible to determine what proportion of the expense 
is incurred for the transportation in each State. Mail 
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routes also frequently pass through a State for the benefit 
of other. States, rather than for the benefit of the State 
through which. they pass. Such is the great mail route 
between Philadelphia and New York. Itis placed under 
the head of New Jersey. Thirty miles of it are in the State 
of Pennsylvania, fifty-nine in New Jersey, and one mile in 
New York; yet it is principally for the benefit of the two 
cities, which constitute its extreme points; and more than 
five times the benefit of it results to New York above that 
of New Jersey. This principle is still more strikingly 
illustrated in the mail route between Mobile and New Or- 
jeans. It runs into the three States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. More than half of the whole route 
ig in Mississippi, and of course more than halfits expense 
is incurred for transporting the mail in Mississippi; yet the 
State of Mississippi derives no immediate benefit from it, 
except the supply of the little isolated office of Pascagou- 
la, which does not yield $100 a year nett revenue to the 
department. It must, therefore, be obvious that, if the 
exact amount expended for transporting the mail in each 
State could be given, it would but very imperfectly exhi- 
bit the amount ofexpenditure for the benefit of each State, 
or the comparative view of mail accommodation which 
each State enjoys. But another difficulty] presents it- 
self, which cannot well be obviated. It often happens, 
and in the most important mail routes, that one person 
or company contracts for a gross sum for carrying the 
mail on several routes lying in different States. In such 
cases there is no rule by which it can be ascertained what 
proportion of that sum is applicable to the transportation 
in each State. If the division should Le estimated in the 
exact proportion to the number of miles travelled in each 
State, it would be exceedingly incorrect, because the 
transportation of the mail, owing to the difference of roads, 
the different degrees of weight and celcrity, and the dif- 
ference in number of passengers, costs four times as much 
per mile on some routes as upon others in the same vi- 
cinity. 

The mail routes in the United States are divided into 
four scctions, viz. the northeastern, comprising the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York; the middle, 
comprising the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Ohio, and Kentucky, and the Territory 
of Michigan; the southern, comprising the States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, and 
the Territory of Florida; the southwestern, comprising 
the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Missouri, Ilinois, and Indiana, and the ‘Territory of Ar- 
kansas. 

Without a greater amount of labor than can be given to 
it during the present session, the division of the expense 
for transportation cannot be made beyond that of the four 
divisions. 

The amount of expense for transporting the mail from 
the Ist January, 1830, to the Ist January, 1832, was— 
For the northeastern section - $640,024 29 
For the middie section 
For the southern section 
For the southwestern section 


701,476 68 
469,776 16 


$2, 592,253 


Total 


during the same perioed was-~ 
In the northeastern division - 
In the middle division 

In the southern division 
In the southwestern division - 


$25,035 75 
41,315 74 

2,101 27 
50,619 13 


‘Total amount of additional allowances for two 
years - $119,071 87 


Vou. IX.—T 


780,976 41| 


544 


There was a saving during the same time -. 
in renewing the contracts in two divisions, 
viz. 

Southwestern division, from January 1, 1830 
Southern division, from January 1, 1831 


19,195 37 
25,047 87 
$44,243 24 
Leaving the amount of extra allowances from 
January 1, 1830, to January 1, 1832, be- 
yond the amount curtailed in the same pe- 
riod - - $74,828 63 
The amount of expenses for transporting the mail for 
the year 1831, was , - - $1,320,097 56 
The amount of expenses for transporting 
the mail for the year 1829, was 


1,245,268 93 


The difference agreeing with the above 

statement of increase, is $74,828 63 
The omount paid for compensation to postmasters, includ- 

ing the contingent expenses of their offices, from Janu- 

ary 1, 1830, to January 1, 1832, was - $1,278,963 60 
The incidental expenses of the depart- 

ment were, from January 1, 1830, to 

January 1, 1832 - - 135,837 32 

The foregoing statements exhibit the whole expenses 
of the department for the two years from January 1, 1830, 
to January 1, 1832, viz. 
For transportation of the mails - ~ $2,592,253 54 
Compensation to postmasters, including 

the contingent expenses of their offices 1,278,963 60 
Incidental expenses - 135,837 32 


$4,007,054 46 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. T. BARRY. 
To the honorable Hucu L. WHITE, 
President of the Senate. 


Message from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting copies of the proclamation and proceedings in re- 
lation to South Carolina. 

In Senate, January 16, 1833. 


Gentlemen. of the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States: 


In my annual message, at the commencement of your 
present session, I adverted to the opposition to the re- 
[venue laws in a particular quarter of the United States, 
which threatened not merely to thwart their execution, 
but to endanger the integrity of the Union. And al- 
though I then expressed my reliance that it might be 
overcome by the prudence of the officers of the United 
States and the patriotism of the people, I stated that, 
should the emergency arise rendering the execution of 
Ithe existing laws impracticable from any cause whatever, 
prompt notice should be given to Congress, with the sug- 
gestion of such views and measures as might be necessa- 
ry to meet it. , 

Events which have occurred in the quarter then allud- 
ed to, or which have come to my knowledge subsequent- 
ly, present this emergency. 

Since the date of my last annual message, I haye had 
officially transmitted to me by, the Governor of South 


i Carolina, which I now communicate to Congress, a copy 


of the ordinance passed. by the convention which assem- 
bled at Columbia, in the State of South Carolina, in No- 
vember last, declaring certain acts of Congress therein 
mentioned, within the limits of that State, to be absolutely 
null and void, and making it the duty of the Legislature 
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te pass such laws as would be necessary to carry the same 
into effect from and after the Ist of February next. 

The consequences to which this extraordinary defiance 
of the just authority of the Government might ‘too sure- 
ly lead, were clearly foreseen, and it was impossible for 
me to hesitate as to: my own duty in such an emergency. 

“The ordinance had been passed, however, without any 
certain knowledge of the recommendation which, from a 
view of the interests of the nation at large, the Execu- 
tive had determined. to submit to Congress; and a hope 
was indulged: that, by frankly explaining his sentiments, 
and the nature of those duties which the crisis would de- 
volve upon him, the authorities of South Carolina might 
be induced to retrace their steps. In this hope, I deter- 
mined to isstie my proclamation of the 10th of December 
last; a copy of which I now lay before Congress. 

I regret to.inform you that these reasonable expecta- 
tions have not been realized, and that the several acts of 
the Legislature of South Carolina, which I now lay before 
“you, and which have, all and each of them, finally passed, 
after a knowledge of the desire of the administration to 
modify: the laws complained of, are too well calculated, 
both in their positive enactments, and in the spirit of op- 
position which they obviously encourage, wholly to ob- 
struct the collection of the revenue within the limits of 
that State. 

Up to this period, neither the recommendation of the 
Executive in regard to our financial policy and impost Instructions were accordingly issued on the 6th of No- 
system, nor the disposition manifested by Congress vember to the collectors in that State, pointing out their 
promptly to act upon that subject, nor the unequivocal | respective duties, and enjoining upon each a firm and vi- 
expression of the public will, in all parts of the Union, |gilant, but discrect performance of them in the emergen- 
appears to have produced any relaxation in the measures|cy then apprehended. 
of opposition adopted by the State of South Carolina;| Therewith transmit copies of these instructions, and of 
nor is there any reason to hope that the ordinance and |the letter addressed to the district attorney requesting his 
Jaws will be abandoned. co-operation. These instructions were dictated in the 

I have no ‘knowledge that an attempt has been made, |hope that, as the opposition to the laws by the anomalous 
or that it is in contemplation, to reassemble either the | proceeding of nullification was represented to be of a pa- 
convention or the Legislature; and it will be perceived) cific nature, to be pursued, substantially, according to 
that the interval before the 1st of February is too short the forms of the constitution, and without resorting, in 
to admit of the preliminary steps necessary foy that pur-|any cvent, to force or violence, the measures of its ad- 
pose. It appears, moreover, that the State authoritics|vocates would be taken in conformity with that profes- 
are actively organizing their military resources, and pro-|sions and, on such supposition, the means afforded by the 
viding the means, and giving the most solemn assurances existing laws would have been adequate to meet any 
of protection and support to all who shall enlist in oppo-|emergency likely to arise. ` 
sition to the revenue laws. It was, however, not possible altogether to suppress 

A recent proclamation of the present Governor ofjapprehension of the excesses to which the excitement 
South Carolina has openly defied the authority of the | prevailing in that quarter might lead: but it certain- 
Executive of the Union, and general orders from the ly was not foreseen that the meditated obstruction to the 
head quarters of the State announced his determination laws would so soon openly assume its present character. 
to accept the services of volunteers, and his belief that, Subsequently to the date of those instructions, howe- 
should their country need their services, they will bejver, the ordinance of the convention was passed, which, 
found at the post of honor and duty, ready to lay down jif complied with by the people of that State, must effec- 
their lives in herdefence. Under these orders, the forces| tually render inoperative the present revenue laws with- 
referred to are directed to ‘hold themsclves in readiness|in her limits. 
to take the field at a moment’s warning; and in the city) That ordinance declares and ordains, ‘that the several 
of Charleston, within a collection district and a port oflacts and parts of acts of the Congress of the United 
entry, a rendezvous has been opened for the purpose of] States, purporting to be laws for the imposing of duties 
enlisting men for the magazine and municipal guard. and imposts on the importation of foreign commodities, 
‘Thus, South Carolina presents herself in the attitude of|and now having operation and effect within the United 
hostile preparation, and ready even for military violence, | States; and, more especially, An act in alteration of the 
if need be, to enforce her laws for preventing the collec- several acts imposing duties on imports,’ approved on the 
tion of the duties within her limits. 19th of May, 1828; and also an act entitled f An act to 

Proceedings thus announced and matured must be dis- alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on im- 
tinguished from menaces of unlawful resistance by irre-| ports,’ approved on the 14th July, 1832, are unauthor- 
gular bodies of people, who, acting under temporary de-lized by the constitution of the United States, and violate 
fusion, may be restrained by reflection, and the influence! the true intent and meaning thereof, and are null and 
of public opinion, from the commission of actual outrage. | void, and no law, nor binding upon the State of South 
In the present instance, aggression may be regarded as Carolina, its officers, and citizens; and all promises, con- 
committed when it is officially authorized, and the means | tracts, and obligations made or entered into, orto be 
of enforcing it fully provided. made or entered into, with purpose to secure the duties 

“Inder these circumstances, there can be no doubt that imposed by the said acts, and all judicial proceedings 

it is the-determination-of the authorities of South Caroli- | which shall be hereafter had in affirmance thereof, are and 
© na fully to-carry. into effect their ordinance and laws after| shall be held utterly null and void.” 


the Ist of February. It therefore becomes my duty to 
bring the subject tothe serious consideration of Congress, 
in order that such measures as they, in their wisdom, may 
deem fit, shall be seasonably provided; and that it may 
be thereby understood that, while the Government is dis- 
posed to remove all just cause of complaint, as far as may 
be practicable consistently with a proper regard to the 
interests of the community at large, it is, nevertheless, 
determined that the supremacy of the laws shall be main- 
tained. 

In making this communication, it appears to me to be 
proper not only that I should lay before you the acts and 
proceedings of South Carolina, but that 1 should also ful- 
ly acquaint you with those steps which I have already 
caused to be taken for the due collection of the revenue, 
and with my views of the subject generally, that the sug- 
gestions which the constitution requires me to make, in 
tegar to your future legislation, may be better under. 
stood. 

This subject having early attracted the anxious atten- 
tion of the Executive, as soon as it was probable that the 
authorities of South Carolina seriously meditated resist- 
ance to the faithful execution of the revenue laws, it was 
deemed advisable that the Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
should particularly instruct the officers of the United 
States in that part of the Union as to the nature of the 
duties prescribed by the existing laws. 


t 
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It also ordains, ‘that it shall not be lawful for any of 
the constituted authorities, whether of the State of South 
Carolina or of the United States, to enforce the payment 
of duties imposed by the said acts.within the limits of the 
State, but that it shall be the duty of the Legislature to 
adopt such measnres, and pass such acts as may be neces- 
sary to give full effect to this ordinance, and to prevent 
the enforcement and arrest the operation of the said acts 
and parts of acts of the Congress of the United States, 
within the limits of the State, from and after the Ist of 
February next; and it shall be the duty of all other con- 
stituted authorities, and of all other persons residing or 
being within the limits of the State, and they are hereby 
required and enjoined, to obey and give effect to this or- 
dinance, and such acts and measures of the Legislature as 
may be passed or adopted in obedience thereto.” 

It further ordains, that in no case of law or equity, 
decided in the courts of the State, wherein shall be drawn 
in question the authority of this ordinance, or the validi- 
ty of such act or acts of the Legislature as may be passed 
for the purpose of giving effect thereto, or the validity of 
the aforesaid acts of Congress imposing duties, shall any 
appeal be taken or allowed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, nor shall any copy of the record be per- 
mitted or allowed for that purpose; and the person or 
persons attempting to take such appeal may be dealt with 
as for a contempt of court.” 

It likewise ordains, «¢ that all persons holding any office 
of honor, profit, or trust, civil or military, under the 
State, shall, within such time, and in such manner as the 
Legislature shall prescribe, take an oath well and truly to 
obey, execute, and enforce this ordinance, and such act 
or acts of the Legislature as may be passed in pursuance 
thereof, according to the true intent and meaning of the 
same; and on the neglect or omission of any such person 
or persons so to do, his or their office or offices shall be 
forthwith vacated, and shall be filled up as if such person 
or persons were dead, or had resigned; and no person 
hereafter elected to any office of honor, profit, or trust, 
civil or military, shall, until the Legislature shall otherwise 
provide and direct, enter on the execution of his office, 
or be, in any respect, competent to discharge the duties 
thereof, until he shall, in like manner, have taken a simi- 
Jar oath; and no juror shall be empannelled in any of the 
courts of the State, in any cause in which shall be drawn 
in guestion this ordinance, or any act of the Legislature 
passed in pursuance thereof, unless he shall first, in ad- 
dition to the usual oath, have taken an oath that he will 
well and truly obey, execute, and enforce this ordinance, 
and such act or acts of the Legislature as may be passed to 
carry the same into operation and effect, according to the 
true intent and meaning thereof.” 


The ordinance concludes: “And we, the people of 


South Carolina, to the end that it may be fully understood 
by the Government of the United States, and the people 
of the co-States, that we are determined to maintain this 
ordinance and declaration at every hazard, do further de- 
clare that we will not submit to the application of force 
on the part of the Federal Government to redace this 
State to obedience; but that we will consider the passage 
by Congress of any act authorizing the employment of a 
military or naval force against the State of South Caroli- 
na, her constituted authorities, or citizens; or any act 
abolishing or closing the ports of this State, or any of 
them, or otherwise obstructing the free ingress and egress 
of vessels to and from the said ports; er any other act on 
the part of the Federal Government to coerce the State, 
shut up her ports, destroy or harass her commerce, or to 
enforce the acts hereby declared to be null and void, 
otherwise than through the civil tribunals of the country, 
as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South 
Carolina in the Union; and that the people of this State 
will thenceforth hold themselves absolved from all fur- 


ther obligation to maintain or preserve their political con- 
nexion with the people of the other States, and will forth- 
with proceed to organize a separate Government, and to 
do all other acts and things which sovereign and inde- 
pendent States may of right do.” 

This solemn denunciation of the laws and authority of 
the United States has been followed up by a series of 
acts, on the part of the authorities of that State, which 
manifest a determination to render inevitable a resort to 
those measures of self-defence which the paramount duty 
of the Federal Government requires; but, upon the adop- 
tion of which, that State will proceed to execute the 
purpose it has avowed in this ordinance, of withdrawing 
from the Union. 

On the 27th of November, the Legislature assembled 
at Columbia; and, on their meeting, the Governor laid 
before them the ordinance of the convention. In his 
message on that occasion, he acquaints them that “ this 
ordinance has thus become a part of the fundamental law 
of South Carolina;” that ‘the die has been at last cast, 
and South Carolina has at length appealed to her ulterior 
sovereignty as a member of this confederacy, and has 
planted herself on her reserved rights. The rightful ex- 
ercise of this power is not a question which we shall any 
longer argue. It is sufficient that she has. willed it, and 
that the act is done; nor is its strict compatibility with our 
constitutional obligation to all laws passed by the General 
Government, within the authorized grants of power, 
to be drawn in question, when this interposition is exert- 
ed in a case in which the compact has been palpably, de- 
liverately, and dangerously violated. That it brings up 
a conjuncture of deep and momentous interest, is neither 
to be concealed nor denied. This crisis presents a class 
of duties which is referable to yourselves. You have 
been commanded by the people, in their highest sove- 
reignty, to take care that, within the limits of this State, 
their will shail be obeyed.” ‘* The measure of legisla- 
tion,” he says, “which you have to employ at this crisis, 
is the precise amount of such enactments as may be ne- 
cessary to render it utterly impossible to collect, within 
our limits, the duties.imposed by the protective tariffs 
thus nullified.” He proceeds: “ That you should arm every 
citizen with a civil process, by which he may claim, if he 
pleases, a restitution of his goods, seized under the exist- 
ing imposts, on his giving security to abide the issue of a 
suit at law, and, at the same time, define what shall cons 
stitute treason against the State, and, by a bill of pains 
and penalties, compel obedience, and punish disobedience 
to your own laws, are points too obvious to require any 
discussion. In one word, you must survey the whole 
ground. You must look to and provide for all possible 
contingencies. In your own limits, your own courts of 
judicature must not only be supreme, but you must 
look to the ultimate issue of any conflict of jurisdiction 
and power between them and the courts of the United 
States.” : 

The Governor also asks for power to grant clearances, 
in violation of the laws of the Union; and, to prepare for 
the alternative which must happen unless the United 
States shall passively surrender their authority, and the 
Executive, disregarding his oath, refrain from executing 
the laws of the Union, he recommends a thorough revi- 
sion of the militia system, and that the Governor ‘*be 
authorized to accept, for the defence of Charleston and 
its dependencies, the services of two thousand volunteers, 
either by companies or files;? and that they be formed. 
into a legionary brigade, consisting of infantry, riflemen, 
calvalry, field and heavy artillery; and that they be 
‘armed and equipped, from the public arsenals, com- 
pletely for the field; and that appropriations be made for 
supplying all deficiencies in our munitions of war.” In 
addition to these volunteer draughts, he recommends that 
the Governor be authorized “to accept the services of 
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ten thousand volunteers from the. other divisions of the 
State, to be organized and arranged in regiments and 
brigades; the officers to be selected by the commander-in 
chief; and that this whole force be called the State 
Guard.” 


“A request has been regularly made of the Secretary of 


State.of South Carolina for authentic copies of the acts 
which have been passed for the purpose of enforcing the 
ordinance; but, up to the date of the latest advices, that 
request had not been complied with; and, on the present 
occasion, therefore, reference can only be made to those 
acts as published in the newspapers of the State. 
The acts to which it is deemed proper to invite the 
-particular attention of Congress, are— 
Ist. ‘¢ An act to carry into effect, in part, an ordinance 
to nullify certain acts of the Congress of the United 
. States, purporting to be laws laying duties on the impor- 


tation of foreign commodities,” passed in convention of 


this State, at Columbia, on the 24th November, 1832. 
This act providesthat any goods seized or detained, under 


pretence of securing the duties, or for the non-payment of 


duties, or under any process, order, or decree, or other pre- 
text, coritrary to the intent and meaning of the ordinance, 
may be recovered by the owner or consignee by **an act of| 
replevin.” That, in case of refusing to deliver them, or 
removing them so that the replevin cannot be executed, 
the sheriff may seize the personal estate of the offender 
to double the amount of the goods; and, if any attempt 
shall be made to retake or seize them, it is the duty of 
the sheriff to recapture them. And that any person who 
‘shall disobey the process, or remove the goods, or any 
one who shall attempt to retake or seize the goods under 
pretence of securing the duties, or for non-payment of 
duties, or under any process or decree contrary to the 
intent of the ordinance, shall be fined and imprisoned, be- 
sides being liable for any other offence involved in the act. 

It also provides that any person arrested or imprisoned 
on any judgment or decree obtained in any federal court 
for duties, shall be entitled to the benefit secured by the 
habeas corpus act of the State in cases of unlawful ar- 
rest, and may maintain an action for damages; and that, 
if any estate shall be sold under such judgment or de- 
cree, the sale shall be held illegal. ft also provides that 
any jailor who receives a person committed on any pro- 
cess or other judicial proceedings to enforce the payment 
of duties, and any one who hires his house as a jail to re- 
ceive such persons, shall be fined and imprisoned. And, 
finally, it provides that persons paying duties may recover 
them back with interest. 

The next is called ** An act to provide for the security 
and protection of the people of the State of South Ca- 
rolina.” 

This act provides, that, if the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, or any officer thereof, shall, by the employ- 
ment of naval or military force, attempt to coerce the 
State of South Carolina into submission to the acts of 
Congress declared by the ordinanee null and void, or to 
resist the enforcement of the ordinance, or of the laws 
passed in pursuance thereof, or in case of any armed or 
forcible resistance thereto, the Governor is authorized to 
resist the same, and to order into service the whole, or so 
much of the military force of the State as he may deem 
necessary; and that in case of any overt act of coercion, 
or intention to commit the same, manifested by an un- 
usual assemblage of naval or military forces in or near the 
State, or the occurrence of any circumstances indicating 
that armed force is about to be employed against the 
State, or in resistance to its laws, the Governor is author- 
ized to accept the services of such volunteers, and call 
into service such portions of the militia as may be re- 
quired to meet the emergency. 

The act also provides for accepting the service of the 
volunteers, and organizing the militia, embracing all free 


white males between the. ages of sixteen and sixty, and 
for the purchase of arms, ordnance, and ammunition. It 
also declares that the power conferred on the Governor 
shall be applicable to all cases of insurrection or invasion, 
or imminent danger thereof, and to cases where the laws 
of the State shall be opposed, and the execution thereof 
forcibly resisted, by combinations too powerful to be sup- 
pressed by the power vested in the sheriffs and other civil 
officers; and declares it to be the duty of the Governor, 
in every such case, to call forth such portions of militia 
and volunteers as may be necessary promptly to suppress 
such combinations, and cause the laws of the State to be 
executed. 

No. 9 is “An act concerning the oath required by the 
ordinance passed in convention at Columbia, on the 24th 
of November, 1832.” This act prescribes the form of the 
oath, which is, to obey and execute the ordinance, and all 
acts passed by the Legislature in pursuance thereof; and 
directs the time and manner of taking it by the officers of 
the State, civil, judiciary, and military, 

It is believed that other acts have been passed, embra- 
cing provisions for enforcing the ordinance, but I have 
not yet been able to procure them. 

I transmit, however, a copy of Governor Hamilton’s 
message to the Legislature of South Carolina, of Governor 
Hayne’s inaugural address to the same body, as also of his 
proclamation, and a general order of the Governor and 
commander-in-chief, dated the 20th of December, giving 
public notice that the services of volunteers will be accept- 
ed under the act already referred to. 

If these measures cannot be defeated and overcome by 
the power conferred by the constitution on the Federal 
Government, the constitution must be considered as ificom- 
petent to its own defence, the supremacy of the laws is at 
an end, and the rights and liberties of the citizens can no 
longer receive protection from the Government of the 
Union. They not only abrogate the acts of Congress, 
commonly called the tariffacts of 1828 and 1832, but they 
prostrate and sweep away, at once, and without excep- 
tion, every act, and every part of every act, imposing any 
amount whatever of duty on any foreign merchandise; and, 
virtually, every existing act which has ever been passed 
authorizing the collection of the revenue, including the 
act of 1816, and, also, the collection law of 1799, the con- 
stitutionality of which has never been questioned. . It is 
not only those duties which are charged to have been im- 
posed for the protection of manufactures that are thereby 
repealed, but all others, though laid for the purpose of 
revenue merely, and upon articles in no degree suspected 
of being objects of protection. The whole revenue sys- 
tem of the United States in South Carolina is obstructed 
and overthrown; and the Government is absolutely pro- 
hibited from eollecting any part of the public revenue 
within the limits of that State. Henceforth, not only the 
citizens of South Carolina and of the United States, but 
the subjects of foreign States, may import any description 
or quantity of merchandise into the ports of South Caro- 
lina, without the payment of any duty whatsoever. ‘That 
State is thus relieved from the payment of any part of the 
public burdens, and duties and imposts are not only ren- 
dered not uniform throughout the United States, but a 
direct and ruinous preference is given to the ports of that 
State over those of all the other States of the Union, in 
manifest violation of the positive provisions of the consti- 
tution. 

in point of duration, also, those aggressions upon the 
authority of Congress, which, by the ordinance, are made 
part of the fundamental law of South Carolina, are abso- 
lute, indefinite, and without limitation, They neither pre- 
scribe the period when they shall cease, nor indicate any 
conditions upon which those who have thus undertaken to 
arrest the operation of the laws are to retrace their steps, 
and rescind their measures. They offer to the United 
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States no alternative but unconditional submission. If the 
scope of the ordinance is to be received as the scale of 
concession, their demands can be satisfied only by a repeal 
of the whole system of revenue laws, and by abstaining 
from the collection of any duties and imposts whatsoever. 

It is true, that in the addressto the people of the United 
States by the convention of South Carolina, after announ- 
cing “‘the fixed and final determination of the State in 
relation to the protecting system,” they say * that it re- 
mains for us to submit a plan of taxation, in which we 
would be willing to acquiesce, in a liberal spirit of con- 
cession, provided we are met in due time, and in a be: 
coming spirit, by the States interested in manufactures. 
In the opinion of the convention, an equitable plan would 
be, that ‘the whole list of protected articles should be 
imported free of all duty, and that the revenue derived 
from import duties should be raised exclusively from the 
unprotected articles, or that whenever a duty is imposed 
upon protected articles imported, an excise duty of the 
same rate shall be imposed upon all similar articles manu- 
factured in the United States.” The address proceeds to 
state, however, that ‘they are willing to make a large 
offering to preserve the Union, and with a distinct decla- 
ration that it is a concession on oar part, we will consent 
that the same rate of duty may be imposed upon the pro- 
tected articles that shall be imposed upon the unprotected, 
provided that no more revenue be raised than is necessary 
to meet the demands of the Government for constitutional 
purposes, and provided also that a duty substantially uni- 
form be imposed upon all foreign imports.” 

It is also true, that, in his message to the Legislature, 
when urging the necessity of providing « means of sceur- 
ing their safety by ample resources for repelling force by 
force,” the Governor of South Carolina observes that he 
“c cannot but think that, ona calm and dispassionate re- 
view by Congress, and the functionaries of the General 
Government, of the true merits of this controversy, the 
arbitration, by a call of a convention of all the States, 
which we sincerely and anxiously seek and desire, will be 
accorded to us.” 

From the diversity of terms indicated in these two im- 
portant documents, taken in connexion with the progress 
of recent events in that quarter, there is too much reason 
to apprehend, without in any manner doubting the inten- 
tions of those public functionaries, that neither the terms 
proposed. in the address of the convention, nor those al- 
luded to in the message of the Governor, would appease 
the excitement which has led to the present excesses. It 
is obvious, however, that, should the latter be insisted on, 
they present an alternative which the General Government 
of itself can by no possibility grant, since, by an express 
provision of the constitution, Congress can call a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing amendments only “on 
the application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States.” And it is not perceived thatthe terms presented 
in the addvess are more practicable than those referred to 
in the message. 

It will not escape attention that the conditions on which 
it is said, in the address of the convention, they «would 
be willing to acquiesce,” form no part of the ordinance. 
While this ordinance bears all the solemnity of a funda- 
mental law, is to be authoritative upon all within the 
limits of South Carolina, and is absolute and unconditional 
in its terms, the address conveys only the sentiments of 
the convention in no binding or practical form; one is the 
act of the State, the other only the expression of the opi- 
nions of the members of the convention. To limit the 
effect of that solemn act by any terms or conditions what- 
ever, they should have been embodied in it, and made of 
import no Jess authoritative than the act itself. By the 
positive enactments of the ordinance, the execution of the 
Jaws of the Union is absolutely prohibited; and the ad- 


ed, even in the modified form proposed, than what de- 
pends upon the improbable contingency, that, amid 
changing events and increasing excitement, the senti- 
ments of the present members of the convention, and of 
their successors, will remain the same. 


It is to be regretted, however, that these conditions, 


evenif they had been offered in the same binding form, 
are so undefined, depend upon so many contingencies, and 
are so directly opposed to the known opinions and inte- 
rests of the great body of the American people, as to be 
almost hopeless of attainment. The majority of the States, 
and of the people, will certainly not consent that the pro- 
tecting duties shall be wholly abrogated, never to be re- 
enacted at any future time, or in any possible contingen- 
cy. As little practicable is it to provide that ‘the 
same rate of duty shall be imposed upon the protected 
articles that shall be imposed upon the unprotected;” 
which, moreover, would be severely oppressive to the 
poor, and, in time of war, would add greatly to its rigors. 


And though there can be no objection to the principle, 


properly understood, that no more revenue shall be raised 


than is necessary for the constitutional purposes of the 
Government, which principle has been already recom- 
mended by the Executive as the true basis of taxation, 
yet it is very certain that South Carolina alone cannot 
be permitted to decide what these constitutional purposes 
are. 

The period which constitutes the due time in which the 
terms proposed in the address are to be accepted, would 
seem to present scarcely less difficulty than the terms 
themselves. Though the revenue laws are already de- 
clared to be void in South Carolina, as well as the bonds 
taken under them, and the judicial proceedings for car- 
rying them into effect, yet, as the full action and opera- 
tion of the ordinance are to be suspended until the Ist 
of February, the interval may be assumed as the time 
within which it is expected that the most complicated 
portion of the national legislation, a system of long stand- 
ing, and affecting great interests in the community, is to 
be rescinded and abolished. If this be required, it is 
clear that a compliance is impossible. 

Jn the uncertainty, then, that exists as to the duration 
of the ordinance, and of the enactments for enforcing it, 
it becomes imperiously the duty of the Executive of the 
United States, acting with a proper regard to all the great 
interests committed to his care, to treat those acts as ab- 
solute and unlimited. They are so, as far as his agency 
is concerned. He cannot cither embrace or lead to the 
performance of the conditions. He has already discharg- 
ed the only part in his power, by the recommendation in 
his annual message. ‘The rest is with Congress and the 
people; and until they have acted, his duty will require 
him to look to the existing state of things, and act under 
them, according to his high obligations. 

By these various procecdings, therefore, the State of 
South Carolina has foreed the General Government, un- 
avoidably, to decide the new and dangerous alternative of 
permitting a State to obstruct the execution of the laws 
within its limits, or seeing it attempt to execute a threat 
of withdrawing from the Union. ‘That portion of the 
people at present exercising the authority of the State, 
solemnly assert their right to do either, and as solemnly 
announce their determination to do one or the other. 

In my opinion, both purposes are to be regarded as re- 
yolutionary in their character and tendency, and subver- 
sive of the supremacy of the laws and of the integrity of 
the Union. The result of each is the same; since a State 
in which, by è usurpation of power, the constitutional 
authority of the Federal Government is openly defied and 
set asile, wants only the form to be independent of the 
Union. 

The right of the people ofa single State to absolve them- 


Gress offers no other prospect of their being again rester-: selves. at will, and without the consent of the other States, 
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from their most solemn obligations, and hazard the liber- Ì principle of good faith, inviolably bound. Under this 


ties. and happiness of the millions. composing this Union, 
cannot be acknowledged... Such authority is believed to 
be utterly repugnant both to the principles «pon which 
. the General Government is constituted, and to the objects 
which itis expressly. formed to attain. : 
Against all acts which may be alleged to transcend the 
constitutional power-of the Government, or which may be 
inconvenient or oppressive in their operation, the constitu- 
tion itself has prescribed the modes of redress. It is the 
acknowledged. attribute of free institutions, that, under 
them, the empire of reason and law is substituted for the 
power of the sword. To no other source can appeals for 
supposed wrongs be made, consistently with the obliga- 
tions of South Carolina; to no other can such appeals be 
made with safety at any time; and to their decisions, when 
constitutionally pronounced, it-becomes the duty, no less 
of the public authorities than of the people, in every case 
to yield.a patriotic submission. 
That a State, or any other great portion of the people, 
suffering under long and intolerable oppression, and hav- 


obligation they are bound, and should be required to con- 
tribute their portion of the. public expense, and to submit 
to all laws made by the.common consent, in pursuance of 
the constitution, for the common defence and general 
welfare, until they. can be changed in the mode which the 
compact has provided for. the attainment. of those great 
ends of the Governmentand of the Union. Nothing less than 
causes which would justify revolutionary remedy, can ab- 
solve the people from this obligation; and for nothing less 
can the Government permit it to be done without violat- 
ing its own obligations, by which, under the compact, it 
is bound to the other States, and to every citizen of the 
United States. i 
These deductions plainly flow from the nature of the 
federal compact, which is one of limitations, not only. up- 
on the powers originally possessed by the parties thereto, 
but also upon those conferred on the Government, and 
every department thereof. It will be freely conceded 
that, by the principles of our system, all power is vested 
in the people; but to be exercised in the mode, and sub- 


ing tried all constitutional remedies without the hope of| ject to the checks which the people themselves have pre- 


redress, may have a natural right, when their happiness 
can be no otherwise secured, and when they can do so 
without greater injury to others, to absolve themselves 
from their obligations to the Government, and appeal to the 
last resort, needs not, on the present occasion, be denied. 

The existence of this right, however, must depend upon 
the causes which may justify its exercise. It is the ultima 
ratio, which presupposes that the proper appeals to all 
other means of redress have been made in good faith, and 
which can never be rightfully resorted to unless it be un- 
avoidable. It is not the right of the State, but of the in- 
dividual, and of all the individuals.in the State. It is the 
right of mankind generally to. secure, by all means in their 

ower, the blessings of liberty and happiness; but when, 
or these purposes, any body of men have voluntarily as- 
sociated themselves under a particular form of Govern- 
ment, no portion of them can dissolve the association 
without acknowledging the correlative right in the re- 
mainder to decide whether that dissolution can be per- 
mitted consistently with the general happiness. In this 
view, it is a right dependent upon the power to enforce 
it. Such aright, though it may be admitted to pre-exist, 
and cannot be wholly surrendered, is necessarily subject- 
ed to limitations in all free Governments, and in compacts 
of all kinds, freely and voluntarily entered into, and in 
which the interest and welfare of the individual become 
identified with those of the community of which he is a 
member, In compacts between individuals, however 
deeply. they. may affect their relations, these principles 
are acknowledged to create a sacred obligation; and in 
compacts of civil Government, involving the liberties and 
happiness of millions of mankind, the obligation cannot be 
less. 

Without adverting to the particular theories to which 
the federal compact has given rise, both as to its forma- 
tion and the parties to it, and without inquiring whether 
it be merely federal, or social, or national, it is sufficient 
that it must be admitted to be a compact, and to possess 
the obligations ineident to a compact; to be ‘a compact 
by which power is created on the one hand, and obedience 
exacted on the other; a compact freely, voluntarily, and 
solemnly entered into by the several States, and ratified 
by the people thereof, respectively; a compact by which 
the several States, and the people thereof, respec- 
tively, -have bound themselves to each other, and to 
the Federal Government, and by which the Federal Go- 
vernment is bound to the several States, and to every 
citizen of the United States.” To this compact, in what- 
ever mode jt may have been done, the people of South 
Carolina have freely and voluntarily given their assent; 
and to the whole. and every part of it, they are, upon every 


scribed. These checks are, undoubtedly, only different 
modifications of the saunie great popular principle which 
lies at the foundation of the whole, but are not, on that 
account, to be less regarded or less obligatory. 

Upon the power of Congress, the veto of the Execu- 
tive, and the authority of the judiciary, which is to extend 
to all cases in law and equity arising under the constitu- 
tion, and laws of the United States made in pursuance 
thereof, are the obvious checks; and the sound action of 
public opinion, with the ultimate power of amendment, 
ìs the salutary and only limitation upon the powers of the 
whole. 

However it may be alleged that a violation of the com- 
pact, by the measures of the Government, can affect the 
obligations of the parties, it cannot even be pretended 
that such violation can be predicated of those measures 
until all the constitutional remedies shall have been fully 
tried. If the Federal Government exercise powers not 
warranted by the constitution, and immediately affecting 
individuals, it will scarcely be denied that the proper re- 
medy is a recourse to the judiciary. Such, undoubtedly, 
is the remedy for those who deem the acts of Congress 
laying duties and imposts, and providing for their collec- 
tion, to be unconstitutional. ‘The whole operation of such 
laws is upon the individuals importing the merchandise. 
A State is absolutely prohibited from laying imposts or 
duties on imports or exports, without the consent of Con- 
gress, and cannot become a party, under these laws, 
without importing in her own name, or wrongfully inter- 
posing her authority against them. By thus interposing, 
however, she cannot rightfully obstruct the operation of 
the laws upon individuals. For their disobedience to, or 
violation of, the laws, the ordinary remedies through the 
judicial tribunals would remain. And in a case where an 
individual should be prosecuted for any offence against 
the laws, he could not set up, in justification of his act, a 
law of the State, which, being unconstitutional, would 
therefore be regarded as null and void. The law of a 
State cannot authorize the commission of a crime against 
the United States, or any other act which, according to 
the supreme law of the Union, would be otherwise unlaw- 
ful. And it is equally clear, that, if there be any case in 
which a State, as such, is affected by the law beyond the 
scope of judicial power, the remedy consists in appeals to 
the people, either to effect a change in the representa- 
tion, or to procure relief by an amendment of the consti- 
tution. But the measures of the Government are to be 
recognised as valid, and, consequently, supreme, until 
these remedies shall have been effectually tried; and any 
attempt to subvert those measures, or to render the laws 
subordinate to State authority, and, afterwards, to resort 
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absolutely depends. South Carolina has appealed to none 
of these remedies, but, in effect, has defied them all. 
While threatening to separate from the Union, if any at- 
tempt be made to enforce the revenue laws otherwise than 
through the civil tribunals of the country, she has not 
only not appealed in her own name to those tribunals 
which the constitution has provided for all cases in law or 
equity arising under the constitution and laws of the 
United States, but has endeavored to frustrate their pro- 
per action on her citizens, by drawing the cognizance of 
cases under the revenue laws to her own tribunals, spe- 
cially prepared and fitted for the purpose of enforcing 
the acts passed by the State to obstruct those laws, and 
both the judges and jurors of which will be bound, by 
the import of oaths previously taken, to treat the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States in this respect as a 
nullity. Nor has the State made the proper appeal to 
public opinion, and to the remedy of amendment. For, 
without waiting to learn whether the other States will 
consent to a convention, or, if they do, will construe or 
amend the constitution to suit her views, she has, of her 
own authority, altered the import of that instrument, and 
given immediate effect to the change. In fine, she has 
set her own will and authority above the laws, has made 
herself arbiter in her own cause, and has passed at once 
over all intermediate steps to measures of avowed re- 
sistance, which, unless they be submitted to, can be en- 
forced only by the sword. 

In deciding upon the course which a high sense of duty 
to all the people of the United States imposes upon the 
authorities of the Union, in this emergency, it cannot be 
overlooked that there is no sufficient cause for the acts of 
South Carolina, or for her thus placing in jeopardy the 
happiness of so many millions of people. Misrule and op- 
pression, to warrant the disruption of the free institutions 
of the Union of these States, should be great and lasting, 
defying all other remedy. For causes of minor charac- 
ter, the Government could not submit to such a catastro- 
phe without a violation of its most sacred obligations to 
the other States of the Union who haye submitted their 
destiny to its hands, 

There is, in the present instance, no such cause, either 
in the degree of misrule or oppression complained of, or 
in the hopelessless of redress by constitutional means. 
The long sanction they have received from the proper 
authorities, and from the people, not less than the unex- 
ampled growth and increasing prosperity of so many mil- 
lions of freemen, attest that no such oppression xs would 
justify or even palliate such a resort, can be justly im- 
pated either to the present policy or past measures of the 
Federal Government. “The same mode of collecting du- 
ties, and for the same general objects, which began with 
the foundation of the Government, and which has con- 
ducted the country, through its subsequent steps, to its 
present enviable condition of happiness and renown, has 
not been changed. Taxation and representation, the 
great principle of the American revolution, have continu- 
ally gone hand in band; and at all times, and in every in- 
stance, no tax, ofany kind, has been imposed without their 
participations and in some instances, which have been com- 
plained of, with the express assent of a part of the Repre- 
sentatives of South Carolina in the councils of the Govern- 
ment. Up to the present period, no revenue has been 
raised beyond the necessary wants of the country, and 
the authorized expenditures of the Government. Andas 
soon as the burden of the public debt is removed, those 
charged with the administration have promptly recom- 
mended a corresponding reduction of revenue. 


That this system, thus pursued, has resulted in no such 
oppression upon South Carolina, needs no other proof 


than the solemn and official declaration of the late Chief 
Magistrate of that State, in his address to the Legislature. 
In that he says, that ‘*the occurrences of the past-year, 
in connexion with our domestic concerns, are to be rè- 


viewed with a sentiment of fervent gratitude to the Great 
Disposer of human events; that tributes of grateful ac- 
knowledgment are due for the various and multiplied 
blessings he has been pleased to bestow on our people; 
that abundant harvests, in every quarter of the State, 
have crowned the exertions of agricultural labor; that 
health, almost beyond former precedent, has blessed our 
homes; and that there is not less reason for thankfulness 
in surveying our social condition.” It would, indeed, be 


difficult to imagine oppression where, in the social condi- 


tion of a people, there was equal cause of thankfulness 


as for abundant harvests, and varied and multiplied bless- 


ings with which a kind Providence had favored them. 

Independently of these considerations, it will not es- 
cape observation that South Carolina still claims to be a 
component part of the Union; to participate in the na- 
tional councils, and to share in the public benefits, with- 
out contributing to the public burdens; thus asserting the 
dangerous anomaly of continuing in an association without 
acknowledging any other obligation to its laws than what 
depends upon her own will. 

Tn this posture of affairs, the duty of the Government 
seems to be plain. It inculcatesa recognition of that State 
asa member of the Union, and subject to its authority; 
a vindication of the just power of the constitution; the 
preservation of the integrity of the Union; and the exe- 
cution of the laws by all constitutional means. 

The constitution, which his oath of office obliges him 
to support, declares that the Executive ‘shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed;” and, in providing 
that he shall, from time to time, give to Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union, and recommend to their 
consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient, imposes the additional obligation of re~ 
commending to Congress such more efficient provision 
for executing the lawsas may, from time to time, be found 
requisite. 

The same instrument confers on Congress the power 
not merely to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defence and general welfare, but ¢* to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into effect the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by the 
constitution in the Government of the United States, or 
in any department or officer thereof,” and also to provide 
for calling forth the militia for executing the laws of the 
Union. In all cases similar to the present, the duties of 
the Government become the measure of its powers; and 
whenever it fails to exercise a power necessary and pro- 
per to the discharge of the duty prescribed by the consti- 
tution, it violates the public trusts not less than it would 
in transcending its proper limits. To refrain, therefore, 
from the high and solemn duties thus enjoined, however 
painfal the performance may be, and thereby tacitly per- 
mit the rightful authority of the Government to be con- 
temned, and its laws obstructed by a single State, would 
neither comport with its own safety, nor the rights of the 
great body of the American people. i 

It being thus shown to be the duty of the Executive to 
execute the laws by all constitutional means, it remains 
to consider the extent of those already at his disposal, and 
what it may be proper further to provide. 

In the instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the collectors in South Carolina, the provisions and regu- 
lations made by the act of 1799, and also the fines, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures, for their enforcement, are particu- 
larly detailed and explained. It may be well apprehended, 
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howéver, 
méeét such an open, 
to be commenced after the 1st of February next. . 
“Subsequently to the date of -these instructions, and to 
the passage. of the: ordinance, information has been re- 
ceived, from sources entitled to be relied on, that, owing 


to the popular excitement in the State, and the effect of 


the ordinance declaring the execution of the revenue laws 
unlawful, a sufficient number of persons, in whom confi- 
dence might be placed, could. not be induced to accept 


the office of inspector, to oppose, with any probability of 


success, the force which will, no doubt, be used when an 
attempt is made to remove vessels and their cargoes from 
the custody of the officers of the customs; and, indeed, 
that it would be impracticable for the collector, with the 
aid of any number of inspectors whom he may be author- 
ized to employ, to preserve the custody against such an 
attempt. : 

The removal of the custom-house from Charleston to 
Castle Pinckney was deemed a measure of necessary pre- 
caution; and though the authority to give that direction 
isnot questioned, it is nevertheless apparent that a similar 
precaution cannot be observed in regard to the ports of 
Georgetown and Beaufort, each of which, under the pre- 
sent laws, remains a port of entry, and exposed to the 
obstructions meditated in that quarter. 

In considering the best means of avoiding or of pre- 
venting the apprehended obstruction to the collection of 
the revenue, and the consequences which may ensue, it 
would appear to be proper and necessary, to enable the 
officers of the customs to preserve the custody of vessels 
and their cargoes, which, by the existing laws, they are 
required to take, until the duties to which they are liable 
shall be paid or secured. The mode by which it is con- 
templated to deprive them of that custody, is the process 
of replevin, and that of capias in withernam, in the nature 
of a distress from the State tribunals organized by the or- 
dinance. 

Against the proceeding in the nature of a distress, it is 
not perccived that the collector can interpose any resist- 
ance whatever; and against the process of replevin au- 
thorized by the law of the State, he, having no common 
law power, can only oppose such inspectors as he is by 
statute authorized, and may find it practicable to employ; 
and these, from the information already adverted to, are 
shown to be wholly inadequate. 

The respect which that process deserves must, there- 
fore, be considered. 

Tf the authorities of South Carolina had not obstructed 
the legitimate action of the courts of the United States, 
or if they had permitted the State tribunals to administer 
the law according to their oath under the constitution, 
and the regulations of the laws of the Union, the General 
Government might have been content to look to them 
for maintaining the custody, and to encounter the other 
inconveniences arising out of the recent proceedings. 
Even in that case, however, the process of replevin from 
the courts of the State would be irregular and unauthor- 
ized. It has been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the courts of the United States have 
exclusive jurisdiction of all seizures made on land or wa- 
ter for a breach of the laws of the United States, and any 
intervention of a State authority, which, by taking the 
thing seized out of the hands of the United States oficer, 
might obstruct the exercise of this jurisdiction, is unlaw- 
ful; that, in such case, the court of the United States 
having cognizance of the seizure, may enforce a redeli- 
very of the thing by attachment or other summary pro- 
cess; that the question under such a seizure, whether a 
forfeiture has been actually incurred, belongs exclusively 
to the courts of the United States, and it depends on the 
final decree whether the seizure is to be deemed rightful 
or tortuous; and.that, not until the seizure be finally 


that these provisions may prove inadequate to)judged wrongful, and without probable cause, by the 
powerful, organized opposition, as isj courts of the United States, can the party proceed at com- 


mon law for damages in the State courts. 

But by making it “unlawful for any of the constituted 
authorities, whether of the United States or of the State, 
to enforce the laws for the payment of duties, and declar- 
ing that all judicial proceedings which shall be hereafter 
had in affrmance of the contracts made with purpose to 
secure the duties imposed by the said acts, are, and shall 
be, held utterly null and void,” she has, in effect, abro- 
gated the judicial tribunals within her limits in this re- 
spect—has virtually denied the United States access to 
the courts established by their own laws, and declared it 
unlawful for the judges to discharge those duties which 
they are sworn to perform. In lieu of these, she has sub- 
stituted those State tribunals already adverted to, thejudges 
whereof are not merely forbidden to allow an appeal, or 
permit a copy of their record, but are previously sworn 
to disregard the laws of the Union, and enforce those only 
of South Carolina; and thus deprived of the function es- 
sential to the judicial character, of inquiring into the va- 
lidity of the Jaw, and the right of the matter, become 
merely ministerial instruments in aid of the concerted ob- 
struction of the laws of the Union. 

Neither the process nor authority of these tribunals, 
thus constituted, can be respected, consistently with the 
supremacy of the laws, or the rights and security of the 
citizen. If they be submitted to, the protection due from 
the Government to its officers and citizens is withheld, 
and there is, at once, an end, not only to the Jaws, but to 
the Union itself. 

Against such a force as the sheriff may, and which, by 
the replevin law of South Carolina, it is his duty to exer- 
cise, it cannot be expected that a collector can retain his’ 
custody with the aid of the inspectors. In such case, it 
is true, it would be competent to institute suits in the 
United States courts against thosc engaged in the unlaw- 
ful proceeding; or the property might be seized for a 
violation of the revenue laws, and, being libelled in the 
proper courts, an order might be made for its redelivery, 
which would be committed to the marshal for execution. 
But, in that case, the fourth section of the act, in broad 
and unqualified terms, makes it the duty of the sheriff 
“to prevent such recapture or seizure, or to redeliver 
the goods, as the case may be,” ‘‘even under any pro- 
cess, order, or decrees, or other pretext, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of the ordinance aforesaid.” It is 
thus made the duty of the sheriff to oppose the process of 
the courts of the United States; and, for that purpose, if 
need be, to employ the whole power of the county; and 
the act expressly reserves to him all power which, inde- 
pendently of its provisions, he could have used. In this 
reservation, it obviously contemplates a resort to other 
means than those particularly mentioned. 

It is not to be disguised that the power which it is thus 
enjoined upon the sheriff to employ, is nothing less than 
the posse comitatus, in all the rigor of the ancient common 
law. This power, though it may be used against unlawful 
resistance to judicial process, is, in its character, forcible, 
and analogous to that conferred upon the marshals by the 
act of 1795. Itis, in fact, the embodying of the whole 
mass of the population, under the command of a single in- 
dividual, to accomplish, by their forcible aid, what could 
not be effected peaceably, and by the ordinary means. It 
may properly be said to be a relict of those ages in which 
the laws could be defended rather by physical than moral 
force, and, in its origin, was conferred upon the sheriffs 
of England to enable them to defend their county against 
any of the King’s enemies when they came into the land, 
as well as for the purpose of executing process. In early 
and less civilized times, it was intended to include ‘the 
aid and attendance of all knights and others who were 
bound to have harness.” -It includes thé right ef going 
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with arms and military equipment, and embraces larger| 


classes and greater masses of population than can be com- 
pelled by the laws of most of the States to perform mili- 
tia duty. If the principles of the common law are re- 
cognised in South Carolina, (and from this act it would 
seem they are,) the power of summoning the posse comi- 
tatus will compel, under the penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment, every man over the age of fifteen, and able to tra- 
vel, to turn out, at the call of the sheriff, and with such 
weapons as may be necessary; and it may justify beating, 
and even killing, such as may resist. The use of the posse 
comitatus is, therefore, a direct application of force, and 
cannot be otherwise regarded than as the employment of 
the whole militia force of the county, and in an equally 
efficient form, under a different name. No proceeding 
which resorts to this power, to the extent contemplated 
by the act, can be properly denominated peaceable. 

The act of South Carolina, however, does not rely alto- 
gether upon this forcible remedy. For even attempting 
to resist or disobey—though by the aid only of the ordi- 
nary officers of the customs—the process of replevin, the 
collector and all concerned are subjected to a further 
proceeding, in the nature of a distress of their personal 
effects; and are, moreover, made guilty of a misdemea- 
nor, and lable to be punished by a fine of not less than 
one thousand, nor more than five thousand dollars, and 
to imprisonment not exceeding two years, and not less 
than six months; and for even attempting to execute the 
order of the court for retaking the property, the marshal, 
and all assisting, would be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
liable to a fine of not less than three thousand dollars, 


nor more than ten thousand, and to imprisonment not! 


exceeding two years, nor less than one; and, in case the 
goods should be retaken under such process, it is made 
the absolute duty of the sheriff to retake them. 

It is not to be supposed that, in the face of these penal- 
ties, aided by the powerful force of the county, which 
would doubtless be brought to sustain the State officers, 
either that the collector would retain the custody in the 
first instance, or that the marshal could summon sufficient 
aid to retake the property, pursuant to the order or other 
process of the court. 

It is, moreover, obvious that in this conflict between 
the powers of the officcrs of the United States and of the 
State, (unless the latter be passively submitted to,) the 
destruction to which the property of the officers of the 
customs would be exposed, the commission of actual vio- 
lence, and the loss of lives, would be scarcely avoidable. 

Under these circumstances, and the provisions of the 
acts of South Carolina, the execution of the laws is ren- 
dered impracticable even through the ordinary judicial 
tribunals of the United States. There would certainly be 
fewer difficulties, and less opportunity of actual collision 
between the officers of the United States and of the State, 
and the collection of the revenue would be more effec- 
tually secured—if indeed it can be done in any other way~— 
by placing the custom-house beyond the immediate power 
of the county. 

For this purpose, it might be proper to provide that 
whenever, by any unlawful combination or obstruction in 
any State, or in any port, it should become impracticable 
faithfully to collect the duties, the President of the United 

States should be authorized to alter and abolish such of 
the districts and ports of entry as should be necessary, 
and to establish the custom-house at some secure place 
within some port or harbor of such State; and, in such 
cases, it should be the duty of the collector to reside at 
such place, and to detain all vessels and cargoes until the 
duties imposed by law should be properly secured or paid 
in cash, deducting interest; that, in such cases, it should 
be unlawful to take the vessel and cargo from the custody 
of the proper officer of the customs, unless by process 
from the ordinary judicial tribunals of the United States; 
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and that, in case of an attempt otherwise to take the pro- 
perty by a force too great to be overcome by the officers 
of the customs, it should be lawful to protect.the posses- 
sion of the officers by the employment of the land and 
naval forces, and militia, under provisions similar to those 
authorized by the 11th section of the act of the 9th of 
January, 1809. 

This provision, however, would not shield the officers 
and citizens of the United States, acting under the laws, 
from suits and prosecutions, in the tribunals of the State, 
which might thereafter be brought against them; nor 
would it protect their property from the proceeding by 
distress; and it may well be apprehended that it would 
be insufficient to ensure a proper respect to the process 
of the constitutional tribunals in prosecutions for offences 
against the United States, and to protect the authorities 
of the United States, whether judicial or ministerial, in 
the performance of their duties. It would, moreover, be 
inadequate to extend the protection due from the Govern- 
ment to that portion of the people of South Carolina, 
against outrage and oppression of any kind, who may 
manifest their attachment, and yield obedience to the 
laws of the Union. 

It may, therefore, be desirable to revive, with some 
modifications better adapted to the occasion, the 6th sec- 
tion of the act of the 3d of March, 1815, which expired 
on the 4th of March, 1817, by the limitation of that of the 
27th of April, 1816; and to provide that, in any case 
where suit shall be brought against any individual in the 
courts of the State, for any act done under the laws of 
the United States, he should be authorized to remove 
the said cause, by petition, into the circuit court of the 
United States, without any copy of the record, and that 
the courts should proceed to hear and determine the same 
as if it had been originally instituted therein. And that 
in all cases of injuries to the persons or property of indi- 
viduals for disobediencé to the ordinance, and laws of 
South Carolina in pursuance thereof, redress may be 
sought in the courts of the United States. It may be ex- 
pedient, also, by modifying the resolution of the 3d of 
March, 1791, to authorize the marshals to make the ne- 
cessary provision for the safe keeping of prisoners com- 
mitted under the authority of the United States. 

Provisions less than these, consisting, as they do, for the 
most part, rather of a revival of the policy of former acts 
called for by the existing emergency, than of the intro- 
duction of any unusual or rigorous enactments, would not 
cause the laws of the Union to be properly respected or 
enforced. It is believed these would prove adequate, 
unless the military forces of the State of South Carolina, 
authorized by the late act of the Legislature, should be 
actually embodied and called out in aid of their proceed- 
ings, and of the provisions of the ordinance generally. 
Even in that case, however, it is believed that no mare 
will be necessary than a few modifications of its terms, to 
adapt the act of 1795 to the present emergency, as, by 
that act, the provisions of the law of 1792 were accom- 
modated to the crisis then existing; and by conferring 
authority upon the President to give it operation during 
the session of Congress, and without the ceremony of a 
proclamation, whenever it shall be officially made known 
to him by the authority of any State, or by the courts of 
the United States, that, within the limits of such State, 
the laws of the United States will be openly opposed, and 
their execution obstructed, by the actual employment of 
military force, or by any unlawful means whatsover, too 
great to be otherwise overcome. | oo. 

In closing this communication, I should do injustice to 
my own feelings not to express my confident reliance 
upon the disposition of each department of the Govern- 
ment to perform its duty, and to co-operate in all mea- 
sures necessary in the present emergency. 

The crisis undoubtedly invokes the fidelity of the pas 
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` triot and the sagacity. of the statesman, not more in re- 
moving such portion of the public burden as may be ne- 
cessary, than in preserving the good order of society, and 
-in the maintenance of well regulated liberty. 

“While a forbearing. spirit may, and I trust will, be ex- 
ercised towards the errors of our brethren in a particular 
quarter, duty to the rest of the Union demands that open 
and organized resistance to the laws should not be exe- 
cuted with impunity. 

The rich inheritance bequeathed by our fathers has 
devolved upon us the sacred obligation of preserving it by 
the same virtues which conducted them through the event- 
ful scenes of the revolution, and ultimately crowned their 
struggle with the noblest model of civil institutions. ‘They 
bequeathed to us a Government of laws, and a Federal 
Union, founded upon the great principle of popular re- 
presentation. 
years, ata moment when the Government and the Union 
are the objects of the hopes of the friends of civil liberty 


throughout the world, and in the midst of public and in- 


dividual prosperity unexampled in history, we are called 
to decide whether these laws possess any force, and that 
Union the means of self-preservation. 
this question by an enlightened and patriotic people can- 
not be doubtful. For myself, fellow-citizens, devoutly 
relying upon that kind Providence which has hitherto 


watched over our destinies, and actuated by a profound 


reverence for those institutions I have so much cause to 
love, and for the American people, whose partiality ho- 
nored me with their highest trust, I have determined to 


spare no effort to discharge the duty which, in this con- 
That a similar spirit 


juncture, is devolved upon me. 
‘will actuate the representatives of the American people, 


is hot to be questioned; and I fervently pray that the 


Great Ruler of nations may so guide your deliberations, 


and our joint measures, as that they may prove salutary 
examples, not only to the present, but to future times; 
and solemnly proclaim that the constitution and the laws 


are supreme, and the Union indissoluble. . 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
Wasnineton, January 16, 1833. 
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. Letter of Secretary M’Lane to the United States Dis- 


Documents communicated to both Houses of Congress, by 
the President, relating to the proceedings of South Ca- 
rolina. 

No. 1. 
REPORT OF THE CONVENTION. 


Report of the committee of twenty-one, to the convention of 
the people of South Carolina, on the subject of the several 
acts of Congress imposing duties for the protection of do- 
mestic manufactures, with the ordinance to nullify the 
same. 


The committee to which was referred ‘‘ the act to pro- 
vide for the calling of a convention of the people of this 
State,” with instructions ‘to consider and report thereon, 
and especially as to the measures proper to be adopted 
by the convention in reference to the violations of the 
constitution of the United States, in the enactment by 
Congress, on divers occasions, of laws laying duties and 
imposts for the purpose of encouraging and protecting 
domestic manufactures, and for other unwarrantable pur- 
poses,” beg leave, respectfully, to submit the following 
report: 

The committee, deeply impressed with the importance 
of the questions submitted to them, and the weight of re- 
sponsibility involved in their decision, have given to the 
subject their most deliberate and anxious consideration. 
In stating the conclusions to which they have arrived, 
they feel that it is due to themselves, to this convention, 
and to the public at large, briefly to review the history of 
the protecting system in this country, to show its origin, 
to trace its progress, to examine its character, point out 
its evils, and suggest the appropriate remedy. They 
propose to execute this task with all possible brevity and 
simplicity, sensible that the subject is too well understood 
in all its bearings, to require, at this time, a very elaborate 
investigation. 

In the natural course of human affairs, the period would 
have been very remote when the people of the United 
States would have engaged in manufactures, but for the 
restrictions upon our cemmerce which grew out of the war 
between Great Britain and France, and which led to the 
non-intercourse act, the embargo, and, finally, our own war 
of 1812. Cut off by these events from a free commercial 
intercourse with the rest of the world, the people of the 
United States turned their attention to manufactures, and, 
on the restoration of peace in 1815, an amount of capital 
had been already invested in these establishments which 
made a strong appeal to the liberality, we might almost 
say tothe justice of the country for protection, at least 
against that sudden influx of foreign goods which, it 
was feared, would entirely overwhelm these domestic 
establishments. When, therefore, in 1816, it became 
necessary that the revenue should be brought down to the 
peace establishment by a reduction of the duties upon im- 
ports, it was almost, by common consent, conceded to 
the claims of the manufacturers that this reduction should 
be gradual, and three years were accordingly allowed for 
bringing down the duties to the permanent revenue stand- 
ard, which, embracing all the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, with liberal appropriations for the navy and 
the army, an extensive system of fortifications, and the 
gradual extinction of the public debt, (then amounting to 
$130,000,000,) was fixed at 20 percent. Ifthe manufac- 
turers had, at that time, even hinted that permanent pro- 
tection was deemed indispensable to their success; if the 
slightest suspicion had been entertained that, instead of 
the gradual reduction expressly provided for by the act 
of 1816, there would be claimed a gradual increase of the 
protecting duties; and that, instead of being brought 
down in three years to 20 per cent., the duties were to 


.. Military orders of the Adjutant General and Captain |be carried up to 50 or 100 per cent., and, in many cases, 


to prohibition, the painful contest in. which the country 
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has been engaged for the last ten years on this subject 
would have commenced immediately; and it is confident- 
ly believed that, in the temper of the public mind at that 
time, ample security would have been found against the 
introduction of such a system. But, in defiance of the 
clear understanding of the whole country, and in viola- 
tion of the principles of justice and of good faith, that part 
of the act above mentioned which required that the duties 
should be reduced in three years to 20 per cent. was re- 
pealed, and a broad foundation thus Haid for the perma- 
nent establishment of the protecting system. This system 
has been still further extended and fortified by the seve- 
ral successive acts of 1820, 1824, and 1828, until, by the 
passing of the act of 1832, (to take effect after the dis- 
charge of the public debt,) it has become incorporated 
into our political system as the “settled policy of the 
country.” We have not deemed it necessary, in tracing 
the origin and progress of this system, to go further back 
than the commercial restrictions which preceded the late 
war; for, whatever theoretical opinions may have been 
expressed by Alexander Hamilton and others, in relation 
toit, at an early period, it cannot be denied that no duties 
were actually imposed beyond those deemed indispensa- 
ble for the public exigencies, and that, prior to the year 
1816, no protection whatever was actually extended to 
manufactures, beyond what was strictly incidental to a 
system for revenue. The discrimination between the 
protected and unprotected articles, now contended for as 
the very corner-stone of the protecting system, was so 
far from being established by that act, that the highest 
duties were actually imposed on the very articles now ad- 
mitted duty free, while the foreign manufactures which 
came into competition with our domestic fabrics were 
subjected to a lower rate of duty. The truth then un- 
questionably is, that the protecting policy, according to 
the principles now contended for, was never introduc- 
ed into this country until the period we have men- 
tioned, when it crept insidiously into the legislation of 
Congress in the manner above described. This will be 
made abundantly manifest to every one who will take the 
pains to trace the progress of the dutiesfrom 74 per cent. 
in 1790, up to 25 per cent. in 1816, 40 per cent. in 1824, 
and 50, 60, and even 100 per eent. in 1828 and 1832, and 
who will merely examine the manner in which these du- 
ties were adjusted in the various acts here referred to. 
As early as 1820, so soon indeed as the capitalists who 
had relied upon the powers of the Federal Government 
to enhance the profits of their investments by legislation, 
began to look forward to its eventual establishment as the 
settled policy of the country, they clearly perceived that 
an extension of the appropriations to objects not cm- 
braced in the specific grants of the federal constitution, 
was the necessary appendage of their system. ‘They well 
knew that the people would not long submit to the levy- 
ing of a large surplus revenue merely for the protection 
of manufactures, carried on almost exclusively in one 
quarter of the Union; and they therefore sought, in the 
extension of the appropriations to new objects, fora plau- 
sible and popular excuse for the continuance ofa system 
of high duties, With that instinctive sagacity which be- 
longs to men who convert the Legislature of a country in- 
to an instrument for the promotion of their own private 
ends, they clearly saw that the distribution of an enor- 
mous surplus treasure would afford the surest means of 
bringing over the enemies of the American system to its 
support, and of enlisting in their cause not only large 
masses of the people, but entire States, who had no direct 
interest in maintaining the protecting system, or who 
were eyen, in some respects, its victims. No scheme that 
the wit of man could possibly have devised, was better 
calculated for the accomplishment of this object. It pro- 
posed simply to reconcile men to an unjust system of na- 


spoils: in a word, to levy contributions by the aid of those 
who were to divide the plunder. If the United States 
had constituted one great nation, with a consolidated Go- 
vernment, occupying a territory of limited extent, mha- 
bited by a people engaged in similar pursuits, and having 
homogeneous interests, such a system would only have 
operated as a tax upon all the other great interests of the 
State, for the benefit of that which was favored by the 
laws; and when time had been allowed for the adjustment 
of society to this new condition of its affairs, the final re- 
sult must have been an aggregate diminution of the profits 
of the whole community, by diverting a portion of the 
people from their accustomed employments to less profit- 
able pursuits. In such a case, the hope might perhaps 
have been indulged, that experience would demonstrate 
the egregious folly of enacting laws, the only effect of 
which would be to supply the wants of the community at ` 
an increased expense of labor and capital. But it is the 
distinguishing feature of the American system, and one 
which stamps upon it the character of peculiar and aggra- 
vated oppression, that it is made applicable to a confede- 
racy of twenty-four sovereign and independent States; 
occupying a territory upwards of two thousand miles in 
extent; embracing every variety: of soil, climate, and pro- 
ductions; inhabited by a people whose institutions and 
interests are, in many respects, diametrically opposed to 
each other; with habits and pursuits infinitely diversified; 
and, in the great Southern section of the Union, render- 
ed, by local circumstances, altogether incapable of change. 
Under such circumstances, a system. which, under a con- 
solidated Government, would be merely impolitic, and, so 
far, an act of injustice to the whole community, becomes, 
in this country, a scheme of the most intolerable oppres- 
sion; because it may be, and has in fact been, so adjusted 
as to operate exclusively to the benefit of a particular in- 
terest, and of particular sections of country, rendering, 
in effect, the industry of one portion of the confederacy 
tributary to the rest. The laws have accordingly been so 
framed as to give a direct pecuniary interest to a sectional 
majority, in maintaining a grand system by which taxes 
are in effect imposed upon the few for the benefit of the 
many; and imposed, too, by a system of indirect taxation, 
so artfully contrived as to escape the vigilance of the com- 
mon eye, and masked under such ingenious devices as to 
make it extremely difficult to expose their true character. 
Thus, under the pretext of imposing duties for the pay- 
ment of the public debt, and providing for the common 
defence and general welfare, (powers expressly confer- 
red on the Federal Government by the constitution, ) acts 
are passed containing provisions designed exclusively and 
avowedly for the purpose of securing to the American 
manufacturers a monopoly in our own markets, to the 
great and manifest prejudice of those who furnish the 
agricultural productions which are exchanged in foreign 
markets for the yery articles which it is the avowed ob- 
ject of these laws to exclude. It so happens, that six of 
the Southern States, whose industry is almost exclusively 
agricultural, though embracing a population equal to only 
one-third part of the whole Union, actually produce for 
exportation near 40,000,000 annually, being about two- 
thirds of the whole domestic exports of the United States. 
As it is their interest, so it is, unquestionably, ther right, 
to carry these fruits of their own honest industry to the 
best market, without any molestation, hindrance, or re- 
straint whatsoever, and subject to no taxes or other 
charges but such as may be necessary for the payment of 
the reasonable expenses of the Government. But how 
does this system operate upon our industry? While im- 
posts to the amount of 10 and 12 per cent. (if arranged on 
just and equal principles, ) must be admitted to be fully ade- 
quate to all the Icgitimate purposes of Government, du- 
ties are actually imposed (with a few inconsiderate excep- 


tional policy, by admitting them to a large share of the tions) upon all the woollens, cottons, iron and manufactures 
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of iron, sugar, and salt, and almost every other article re- 
ceived in exchange for thé cotton, rice, and tobacco of 
the South, bearing ‘an average of about 50 per cent., 
whereby (in‘addition to the injurious effects of this sys- 
tem in prohibiting some articles, ‘and discouraging the 
4ntroduction of others,) atax equal to one-half of the first 
cost is imposed upon. the cottons, woollens, and iron, 
which are the fruits of Southern industry, ‘in order to se- 
cure an advantage, in the home market, to their rivals, the 
‘American mariufacturers of similar articles, equivalent to 
one-half of their value, thereby stimulating the industry 
of the North, and discouraging that of the South, by grant- 
ing bounties to the one,and imposing taxes upon the other. 

"Phe committee deem it unnecessary to go into an elabo- 
rate examination of the true character and sectional ope- 
ration of the protecting system. ‘The subject has, of late, 
been “so frequently and thoroughly examined, and the 
bearing of the system been so completely exposed, that 
the argument is exhausted. To the people of the Southern 
States there cannot be presented a more touching or ir- 
resistible appeal, either to their understandings or their 
hearts, than is found in the melancholy memorials of | 
ruin and decay which are every where visible around us; 
memorials proclaiming the fatal character of that system 
which has brought upon one of the finest portions of the 
globe, in the full vigor of its early manhood, the poverty 
and desolation which belong only to the most sterile re- 
gions, or to the old age and decrepitude of nations. The 

moral blight and pestilence ofunwise and partial legislation 
has swept over our fields with ‘the besom of destruction.” 
‘The proofs are every where around us. 

-Tt is in vain for any one to contend that this is a just and 
equal system, or that the Northern States pay a full pro- 
portion of the tax. If this were so, how is it to be ac- 
counted for that high duties are regarded in that quarter 
of the Union notas a burden, but as a blessing? 


How comes it that a people certainly not unmindful of 


their interests, are seen courting the imposition of taxes, 
and crying out against any material reduction of the pub- 
lic burdens? Does not this extraordinary fact afford con- 
clusive evidence that high duties operate as a bounty to 
Northern industry; and that whatever taxes the manufac- 
turers may pay as consumers, they are more than remu- 
nerated by the advantages they enjoy as producers; or, 
in other words, that they actually receive more than they 

ay, and, therefore, cannot be justly said to be taxed at 
all? When, in addition to all this, we take into consider- 
ation that the amount of duties annually levied for the 
protection of manufactures, beyond the necessary wants 
of the Government, (which cannot be estimated at less 
than ten or twelve millions, ) is expended almost exclusively 
in the Northern portion of the Union, can it excite any 
surprise that, under the operation of the protecting sys- 
tem, the manufacturing States should be constantly in- 
creasing in riches and growing in strength, with an in- 
hospitable climate and barren soil, while the Southern 
States, the natural garden of America, should be rapidly 
falling into decay? It is contrary to the general order of 
Providence that any country should long bear up against 
a system by which enormous contributions, raised in one 
quarter, are systematically expended in another. If the 
sixteen millions of dollars now annually levied in duties 
on the foreign goods received in exchange for Southern 
productions were allowed to remain in the pockets of the 
people, or, by some just and equal system of appropria- 
tion, could be restored to them, the condition of the plan- 
tation States would, unquestionably, be one of unexampled 
prosperity and happiness. Such was our condition under 
asystem of free trade, and such would soon again be our 
eriviable lot. Of the results which would thereby be pro- 
duced, some faint conception may be formed by imagining 
what would be the effect upon the industry of the people 
of our own State, if the $8,000,000 of foreign goods now 


annually received in exchange for our productions, and 
paying duties tothe amount of upwards of $3,000,000, 
could be obtained by us duty free, or the duties thus le- 
vied were expended within our own limits. Is it not ob- 
vious that several millions per annum would thereby be 
added to the available industry of South Carolina, the ef- 
fect of which would assuredly be to change the entire face 
of affairs in this State, by enhancing the profits of the agri- 
culturist, accumulating capital, giving a fresh impulse to 
commerce, and producing a vivifying influence upon every 
department ofindustry, the happy consequences of which 
would be experienced by every inhabitant of the State? 
We present this strong view of the subject to show the 
manifest justice of the claim which South Carolina now 
sets up tohave this system of raising revenue, by duties 
upon imports, restricted within the narrowest limits, and 
to show how utterly impossible it is for us to consent to 
have itextended beyond the indispensable wants of the 
Government, either for the purpose of affording protec- 
tion to the industry of others, or of distributing the pro- 
ceeds among individuals or States. 

Grievous, however, as the oppression unquestionably is, 
and calculated, in the strong language fof our own Le- 
gislature, ‘f to reduce the plantation States to poverty 
and utter desolation,” it is not in this aspect that the 
question is presented in its most dangerous and alarming 
form. It is not merely that Congress have resorted, for 
unwarrantable purposes, to an oppressive exercise of 
powers granted to them by the constitution, but that they 
have usurped a power not granted, and have justified that 
usurpation on principles which, if sanctioned or submitted 
to, must entirely change the character of the Government, 
reduce the constitution to a dead letter, and, on the ruins 
of our confederated republic, erect a consolidated despo- 
tism, ‘* without limitation of powers.” If this be so, there 
is no man who is worthy of the precious heritage of liberty 
derived from our ancestors, or who values the free insti- 
tutions of hiscountry, who must not tremble for the cause 
of freedom, not only in this country, but throughout the 
world, unless the most prompt and efficient measures are 
at once adopted to arrest the downward course of our po- 
litical affairs, to stay the hand of oppression, to restore the 
constitution to its original principles, and thereby perpe- 
tuate the Union. 

It cannot be denied that the Government of the United 
States possesses no inherent powers. It was called into 
being by the States. The States not only created it, but 
conferred uponit all its powers, and prescribed its limits 
by a written charter, called the Constitution of the United 
States. Before the Federal Government had thus been 
called into being, the several States unquestionably pos- 
sessed as full sovereignty, and were as independent of 
each other, as the. most powerful nations of the world; 
and, inthe free and undisputed exercise of that sovereign- 
ty, they entered into a solemn compact with each other, 
by which it was provided that for certain specified objects 
a General Government should be established with strictly 
limited powers; the several States retaining their sove- 
reignty unimpaired, and continuing to exercise all pow- 
ers not expressly granted to the Federal Government. 

In the clear and emphatic language of Mr. Jefferson, 
“the several States composing the United States of Ame- 
rica are not united on the principle of unlimited submission 
to the General Government; but, by a compact under the 
style and title of the Constitution of the United States, 
they constituted a General Government for special pur- 
poses; delegated to that Government certain definite 
powers; reserving, each State to itself, the residuary mass 
of right to their own self-government; and whensoever 
the General Government assumes undelegated powers, 
its acts arc unauthoritative, void, and of no force. That 
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such is the true nature of the federal compact, cannot ad- 
mit of a reasonable doubt; and it follows, of necessity, 
that the Federal Government is merely a joint agency, 
created by the States; that itcan exert no power not ex- 
pressly granted by them; and that, when it claims any 
power, it must be able to refer to the clause in the char- 
ter which confers it. This view of the constitution of 
the United States brings the question of the constitution- 
ality of the tariff within the narrowest limits. 

The regulation of domestic industry, so far as Govern- 
ment may rightfully interfere therewith, belonged to the 
several States before the constitution was adopted, or the 
Union sprang into existence; and it still remains exclu- 
sively with them, unless it has heen expressly granted to 
the Federal Government. If suc da grant has been made, 
it is incumbent on those claiming under it to point out the 
provision in the constitution which embraces it. It must 
be admitted that there is not a clause or article in that 
instrument which has the slightest allusion either to man- 
ufactures or to agriculture; while, therefore, the ‘‘regu- 
lation of commerce” is expressly conferred on the Ge- 
neral Government, the regulation of every branch of 
domestic industry is reserved to the several States exclu- 
sively, who may afford them encouragement by pecuniary 
bounties, and by all other means not inconsistent with the 
constitution of the United States. To say that the power 
to regulate commerce embraces the regulation of agri- 
culture and manufactures, and all the other pursuits of 
industry, (for they all stand upon the same footing, ) is to 
confound the plainest distinctions, and to lose sight of the 
true meaning and intent of the grant in question. Com- 
merce is, in general, regulated by treaties with foreign 
nations; and, therefore, it was decmed necessary that this 
power should be confided to the General Government; 
but agriculture, manufactures, and the mechanic arts can 
only be wisely ordered by municipal regulation. Com- 
merce is one object of legislation, manufactures another, 
agriculture a third; and if the regulation of commerce im- 
plies an unlimited control over every thing which consti- 
tutes the object of commerce, it would follow, as a matter 
of course, that the Federal Government may exert a 
supreme dominion over the whole labor and capital of the 
country. This would transform our confederated Govern- 
ment, with strictly limited powers, into an absolute despo- 
tism, and of the worst sort, where, under the forms of a 
free Government, we should have the spirit of a despotic 
one. ‘This view of the subject we should deem perfectly 
conclusive, even if it could not be shown that the power 
in question, so far from being g ranted, was purposely 
withheld from the Federal Government by the framers of 
the constitution, and that there are provisions of the con- 


stitution from which it may be fairly inferred that it was 


intended to be reserved to the States respectively. It 
appears, from the history of the proceedings of the con- 
vention which framed the constitution, that the subject of 
the protection of manufactures was several times brought 
distinctly to the view of that body, and that they did not 
sce fit to grant to the Federal Government the power in 
question. In the original proposition to confer on Con- 
gress the power to impose «duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises,” was embraced ¢ prohibitions and restraints,” which 
may well be supposed to be intended to embrace the pro- 
tection of manufactures; but it is remarkable that these 
words were omitted in the report of the committee on 
that clause. On the 18th of August, a motion was made 
«to establish rewards and immunities for the promotion 
of agriculture, commerce, trades, and manufactures;” 
but this proposition also failed. Ona subsequent day it 
was moved that there should be ‘a secretary of domestic 
affairs, &e., whose daty it should be to attend to matters 
of gencral police, the state of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, the opening of roads and navigation, and facilitat- 
ing of intercourse through the United States, and that he 


| shall, from time to time, recommend such measures and 
establishments as may tend to promote these objects.” 
This proposition likewise failed, the constitution contain- 
ing no provision in conformity therewith. 


Now, as it is utterly impossible that these several pro- 


positions, embracing imposts, duties, prohibitions, and re- 
straints, and the encouragement of manufactures, could 
have been disposed of without bringing the whole ques- 
tion of domestic manufactures fully into view, it must 
follow that, as no power was given to Congress over ma~ 
nufactures, while the power to regulate commerce is 
expressly conferred, it was not the intention of the framers 
of the constitution to entrust this power to Congress. 
Although repeatedly urged to confer such a power, they 
constantly refused it; and the constitution, as finally ratifi- 
ed, contains no provision whatever upon the subject. In 
the report of Luther Martin, a delegate from Maryland, 
made to the Legislature of his State, an explanation is 
given of the proceedings of the convention in relation to 


this matter, which removes every shadow of doubt with 


regard to the true meaning and intent of the framers of 


the constitution, in relation to the protection of manufac- 
tures. Itappears from this statement that, as the encou- 
ragement of manufactures had been refused to be confer- 
red upon the Federal Government, it was the desire of 
Mr. Martin and others to reserve to the States all the 
means which they supposed to be necessary for affording 
effectual encouragement to manufactures within their own 
limits. Among these, it was presumed ‘¢ that there might 
be cases in which it would be proper, for the purpose of 
encouraging manufactures, to lay duties to prohibit the 
exportation of raw materials; and even, in addition to the 
duties laid by Congress on imports for the sake of revenue, 
to lay a duty to discourage the importation of particular 
articles into a State, or to enable the manufacturer here 
to supply us on as good terms as could be obtained from 
a forcign market.”* Hoere it will be seen that it is posi- 
tively stated by Mr. Martin that the power given to Con- 
gress to impose duties upon imports was given expressly 
èc for the sake of revenue,” and was not considered as 
extending to any duty «to discourage the importation of 
particular articles, for the purpose of encouraging manu- 
factures;” and that it was considered that, unless the 
several States should possess this power, as well as that of 
prohibiting the exportation of certain raw materials, they 
would not be enabled to extend that complete protection 
to their own manufactures which might be deemed indis- 
pensable to their success. ““ The most, however,” says 
Mr. Martin, “ which we could obtain was, that this power 
might be exercised by the States, by and with the consent 
of Congress, and subject to its control.” Thus, then, it 
manifestly appears that, in relation to manufactures, the 
framers of the constitution positively refused to confer 
upon the Federal Government any power whatever. That 
the power to lay duties, &c. was conferred for the sake of 
revenue alone, and was not intended to embrace the 
power to lay duties ‘to discourage the importation of 
particular articles, to enable the manufacturers here to 
supply us on as good terms as could be obtained from a 
foreign market;” and, finally, that the whole subject was 
left in the bands of the several States, with the restriction 
‘that no State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any impost or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing their in- 
spection jaws.” This power, it appears, was expressly 
inserted for the purpose of enabling the States to protect 
their own manufactures, and this, itseems, was the only 
provision which the friends of domestic industry could 
obtain. It is vain to allege that the powers retained by 
the States on this subject are inadequate to the effectual 
accomplishment of the object. If this were so, it would 
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oes 
only show the necessity of some further provision on this 
subject; but surely it will not be pretended that it would 
justify the ‘usurpation, by Congress, of a power not only 
not granted by the constitution, but purposely withheld. 

= We think, however, that this exposition of the consti- 
tution ‘places the protection of manufactures on the true 
foundation on which it should stand in such a Government 
as ours. Nothing can be more monstrous than that the 
industry of one or more States in this confederacy should 
bemade profitable at the expense of others; and this must 
be the inevitable result of any scheme of legislation by 
the: General Government, calculated to promote manufac- 
tures by restrictions upon commerce. or agriculture. But 
leave manufactures where agriculture and other domestic 
pursuits have been wisely left by the constitution—with 
the several States, and ample security is furnished that no 
preference will be given to one pursuit over another; and, 
if it should be deemed advisable, in any particular State, 
to extend encouragement to manufactures, either by di- 
rect appropriations of money, or in the way pointed out 
in the article of the constitution above quoted, that this 
will be done, not at the expense of the rest of the Union, 
but of the particular State whose citizens are to derive 
the advantages of those pursuits. Should Massachusetts, 
for instance, find it to her advantage to engage in the 
manufacture of woollens or cottons, or Pennsylvania be 
desirous of encouraging the working of her iron mines, 
let those States grant bounties out of their own treasuries 
to the persons engaged in these pursuits; and should it 
be deemed advisable to encourage their manufactures by 
duties ‘discouraging the importation of similar articles” 
in these respective States, let them make an application to 
Congress, whose consent would doubtless be readily given 
to any acts of those States having these objects in view. 
The manufacturers of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
would thus be encouraged at the expense of the people 
of these States respectively. But when they claim to do 
more than this--to encourage their industry at the ex- 
pense of the industry of the people of the other States— 
to promote the manufactures of the North, at the expense 
of theagriculture of the South, by restrictions upon com- 
merce—in a word, to secure a monopoly for their manu- 
factures not only in their own market, but throughout the 
United States, then we say that the claim is unjust, and 
cannot be granted consistently with the principles of the 
constitution, or the great ends of a confederated Govern- 
ment. We shall not stop to inquire whether, as has been 
urged with great force, that provision of the constitution 
which confers the power upon Congress ** to promote the 
progress of science and the useful arts, by securing, for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries,” does 
not, by a necessary implication, deny to Congress the 
power of promoting the useful arts, (which include both 
agriculture and manufactures, ) by any other means than 
those here specified. It is sufficient for our purpose, to 
show that the power of promoting manufactures, as a dis- 
tinct, substantive object of legislation, has nowhere been 
granted to Congress. As to the incidental protection that 
may be derived from the rightful exercise of the power 
either of regulating commerce or of imposing taxes, dù- 
ties, and imposts, for the legitimate purposes of Govern- 
ment, this certainly may be as freely enjoyed by manufac- 
tures as it must be by every other branch of domestic 
industry. But, as the power to regulate commerce, con- 
ferred expressly for its security, cannot be fairly exerted 
for its destruction, so neither can it be perverted to the 
purpose of building up manufacturing establishments, an 
object entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the Federal Go- 
verntent; so also the power to levy taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises, expressly given for the purpose of 
raising revenue, cannot be used for the discouragement of 
importations, for the purpose of promoting manufactures, 


without a gross and palpable violation of the plain. mean- 
ing and intent of the federal compact. Acts may be 
passed on these subjects falsely purporting, on their face, 
to have been enacted for the purposes of raising revenue 
and regulating commerce; but if, in truth, they are de- 
signed (as the acts of 1824, 1828, and 1832, confessedly 
and avowedly:have been) for. an entirely different pur- 
pose, viz. for the encouragement and promotion of ma- 
nufactures, the violation of the constitution is not less 
gross, deliberate, and palpable, because it assumes the 
most dangerous of all forms, a violation by perversion— 
the use of a power granted for one purpose, for another 
and a different purpose, in relation to which Congress has 
no power to act at all. On the whole, even from the very 
bricf and imperfect view which we have here taken of 
this subject, we think we have demonstrated that the 
protecting system is as gross and palpable a violation of 
the constitution, according to its true spirit, intent, and 
meaning, as it is unquestionably unequal, oppressive, and 
unjust in its bearing upon the great interests of the coun- 
try, and the several sections of the Union. 

But great as are the evils of the American system, fatal 
as it assuredly must be to the prosperity of a large portion 
of the Union, and gross as is the violation of the letter and 
spirit of the constitution which it perpetrates, the conse- 
quences which must inevitably result from the establish- 
ment of the pernicious principles on which it is founded, 
are evils of still greater magnitude. An entire change in 
the character of the Government is the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of the application, to the constitution, of 
those latitudinous rules of construction from which this 
system derives its existence, and which must ‘¢ consolidate 
the States by degrees into one sovereignty; the obvious 
tendency and inevitable result of which would be to trans- 
form the present representative system of the United 
States into a monarchy. ”* 

We fearlessly appeal to all considerate men, whether it 
be, in the nature of things, possible to hold together such 
a confederacy as ours, by any means short of a military 
despotism, after it has degenerated into a consolidated 
Government; that is to say, after it shall come to be its es- 
tablished policy to exercise a general legislative control 
over the interests and pursuits of the whole Ameîican 
people. 

Can any man be so infatuated as to believe that Con- 
gress could regulate, wisely, the whole labor and capital 
of this vast confederacy? Would it not be a burden too 
gricvous to be borne, that a great central Government, 
necessarily ignorant of the condition of the remote parts 
of the country, and regardless, perhaps, of their prospe- 
rity, should undertake to interfere with their domestic 
pursuits, to control their labor, to regulate their property, 
and to treat them, in all respects, as dependent colonies, 
governed, not with reference to their own interests, but 
the interests of others? If such a state of things must be 
admitted to be altogether intolerable, we confidently ap- 
peal to the sober judgment and patriotic feelings of every 
man who values our free institutions, and desires to pre- 
serve them, whether the progress of the Government to- 
wards this result has not, of late years, been rapid and 
alarming; and, whether, if the downward course of our 
affairs cannot be at once arrested, the consummation of 
this system is not at hand. No sooner had Congress as- 
sumed the power of building up manufactures by succes- 
sive tariffs, calculated and intended to drive men from agri- 
culture and commerce into more favored pursuits, than in- 
ternal improvements sprang at once into vigorous exist- 
ence. Pensions have been enlarged to an extent not only be- 
fore unknown in any civilized country, but they have been 
established on such principles as manifest the settled pur» 
pose of bestowing the public treasure in gratuities to pars 
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ticular classes of persons and particular sections of coun-| effect an abandonment of a system partial in its nature, 
try. Roads and canals have been commenced, and surveys | unjust in its operation, and not within the powers delegat- 
made, in certain quarters of the Union, on a scale of mag-| ed to Congress.” And, finally, in December, 1830; it 
nificence which evinces a like determination to distribute | was resolved, «* That the several acts of Congress impos- 
the public wealth into new and favored channels; and it | ing duties on imports, for the protection of domestic. ma- 
is in entire accordance both with the theory and practice | nufactures, are highly dangerous, and oppressive violations 
of this new system, that the General Government should] of the constitutional compact; and that whenever the 
absorb all the authority of the States, and eventually be-| States, which are suffering under the oppression, -shall 
come the grand depository of the powers, and the general | lose all reasonable hope of redress from the wisdom and 
guardian and distributor of the wealth, of the whole Union. | justice of the Federal Government, it will be their right 
It is known to all who have marked the course of our na- | and duty to interpose, in their sovereign capacity, for the 
tional affairs, that Congress have undertaken to create a | purpose of arresting the progress of the evil occasioned by 
bank, and have already assumed jurisdiction over science | the said unconstitutional acts.” 

and the arts, over education and charities, over roads and Nor has South Carolina stood alone in the expression 
canals,and almost every other subject formerly considered | of these sentiments: Georgia and Virginia, Alabama and 
as appertaining exclusively to the States; and that they | Mississippi, and North Carolina, have raised their voices 
claim and exercise an unlimited control over the appro- |in earnest remonstrances and repeated warnings. Vir- 
priation of the public lands as well as of the public money. | ginia, in 1828, in responding to South Carolina, declared 
On looking, indeed, to the legislation of the last ten years, | ** that the constitution of the United States being a fede- 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that a fatal change | rative compact between sovereign States, in construing 
has taken place in the whole policy and entire operation | which no common arbiter is known, each State has a 
of the Federal Government; that in every one of its de- | right to construe the compact for itself; and that Virginia, 
partments it is, both in theory and practice, rapidly verg- | as one of the high contracting parties, feels itself bound 
ing towards consolidation; asserting judicial supremacy |to declare, and does hereby most solemnly declare, its 
over the sovereign States; extending Executive patronage | deliberate conviction that the acts of Congress usually 
and influence to the remotest ramifications of society; and | denominated the tariff laws, passed avowedly for the pro- 
assuming legislative control over every object of local con- | tection of domestic manufactures, are not authorized by 
cernment; thereby reducing the States to petty corpora- | the plain construction, true intent and meaning of the 
tions, shorn of their sovereignty, mere parts of one great | constitution.” 

whole, standing in the same relation to the Unionasa}] Georgia, through her Legislature, pronounced this sys- 
county or parish to the State of which it is a subordinate | tem to be one ‘ which was grinding down the resources 


part. 
Such is the true character, and such the inevitable ten- 
dencies of the American system. And when the casc, 


of one class of the States, to build up and advance the 
prosperity of another of the same confederacy, and 
which they solemnly believed to be contrary to the letter 


thus plainly stated, is brought home to the bosoms of pa- | and spirit of the federal constitution,” and declared it to 
triotic men, surely it is not possible to avoid the conclu- | be the right of the several States, in case of any infrac- 
sion, that a political system, founded on such principles, | tion of the gcneral compact, ‘to complain, remonstrate, 
must bear within it the seeds of premature dissolution; | and even refuse obcdience to any measure of the Gene- 
and that, though it may for a season be extended, enlarg-| ral Government manifestly against and in violation of the 
ed, and strengthened, through the corrupting influence of} constitution; that, otherwise, the law might be violated 
patronage and power, until it shall have embraced in its | with impunity, and without redress, as often as the ma- 
serpent folds all the great interests of the State, still the | jority might think proper to transcend their powers, and 
time must come when the people, deprived of all other | the party injured would be bound to yield an implicit 
means of escape, will rise np in their might, and release | obedience to the measure, however unconstitutional, 
themselves from this thraldom by one of those violent | which must tend to annihilate all sovereignty and inde- 
convulsions whereby society is uprooted from its founda- | pendence of the States, and consolidate all power in the 
tions, and the edict of reform is written in blood. General Government, which never was designed nor in- 
Against this system South Carolina has remonstrated in | tended by the framers of the constitution.” 
the most earnest terms. As early as 1820, there washard-| Alabama also protested against “the attempt to ex- 
ly a district or parish in the whole State from which me-|clude the foreign in favor of the domestic fabrics, as the 
mortals were not forwarded to Congress, the general lan- | exercise of a power not granted by the constitution,” and 
guage of which was, that the protecting system was  ut-| concluded by stating ‘that she wished it to be distinctly 
terly subversive of their rights and interests.” Again, in | understood, that, in common with the other Southern and 
1823 and 1827, the people of this State rose up almost as į Southwestern States, she regards the power asserted by the 


one man, and declared to Congress and the world ** that 
the protecting system was unconstitutional, oppressive, 
and unjust.” But these repeated remonstrances were an- 
swered only by repeated injuries and insults; by the cnact- 
ing of the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. To give greater dig- 
nity, and, if possible, more effect to these appeals, the 
Legislature, in December, 1825, solemnly declared ‘that 
it was an unconstitutional exercise of power on the part of 
Congress to lay duties to protect domestic manufactures;”” 
and in 1828 they caused to be presented to the Senate of 
the United States, and claimed to have recorded on its 


General Government to control her internal concerns by 
protecting duties, as a palpable usurpation of powers, not 
given by the constitution, and a species of oppression lit- 
tle short of legalized pillage.” 

North Carolina, in the same spirit, declared that, while 
<< it was conceded that Congress have the express power 
to layimposts, she maintains that that power was given for 
ithe purpose of revenue, and revenue alone, and that 
i every other use of the power isa usurpation on the part 
‘of Congress.” And, finally, the Legislature of Missis- 
sippi ‘Resolved, that the State of Mississippi concurs 


journals, the solemn protest of the State of South Caroli- | with the States of Georgia, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
na, denouncing this system as * utterly unconstitutional, | in their different resolutions upon the subject of the tariff, 
grossly unequal and oppressive, and such an abuse of pow- į colonization society, and internal improvement.” 

er as was incompatible with the principles of afree Go-| It has been in the face of all these remonstrances and 
vernment, and the great ends of civil society,” and that | protests, and in defiance of these repeated warnings and 
they were ‘then only restrained from the assertion of the | solemn declarations, that the recent modification of the 
sovereign rights of the State, by the hope that the mag- | tariff, by the act of 1852, was effected. The period of 
nanimity and justice of the good people of the Union would | the final extinction of the public debt had always been 
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looked toas the crisis of our fate, when the policy. of the 
country, ‘in reference to the protective system, was to be 
finally. settled. It was the period assigned, by common 
consent; asthe utmost limit of the forbearance of South 
- Carolina, whose citizens felt that, in the adoption of that 
system, ‘their constitutional rights had been trampled on, 
and their dearest interests cruelly sacrificed. 
“No one-could: fail to perceive that, when every pre- 
‘text for the continuance -of the high duties under which 
the Southern States had suffered for so many years, was 
taken away by. the payment of the national debt, and the 
consequent relief of. the treasury from an annual demand 
of twelve millions of dollars, no reason could be given 
why these duties should not be brought down to the 
revenue standard, except that it was deliberately design- 
‘ed to: secure to the manufacturers, forever, the monopo- 
ly they had so long enjoyed at the expense of the other 
‘great interests of the country. 


: We find, accordingly, that the new tariff, which is in- 


tended to take effect only after the final extinguishment 
of the public debt, has been arranged and adjusted with 
asingle eye to the perpetuation of this system, and with 
an entire disregard of the just claims of the plantation 
States. Whatever may be the amount of the aggregate 
veduction effected by this bill, (and it is not pretended, in 
the latest treasury estimate, to exceed 5,000,000 dollars, 
of which near’ 4,000,000 dollars are on the unprotect- 


ed articles, ) it is not denied that it will leave a surplus of 


many millions in the treasury beyond the usual expenses 
or necessary wants of the Government; and it is notori- 
ous-—nay, it appears on the face of the bill itself—that, 
while duties to the amount of 40, 50, and even 100 per 
cent. are still to be levied upon the protected articles, 
(that is to say, upon all the cottons, woollens, and iron, 
the sugar and salt, and other articles embraced in the pro- 
tecting system,) the duties on the unprotected articles 
have been reduced greatly below the revenue standard, 
and upwards of $5,000,000 entirely repealed; so that, ac- 
cording to this system, as now established, a large surplus 
revenue, to be applied to internal improvements and 
other unwarrantable purposes, is to be levied by the im- 
position of enormous taxes on the necessaries of life, the 
very articles received chiefly in exchange for Southern 
productions; and this has been done in order to protect 
the industry of the North,-with which ours comes into 
competition, while the articles of luxury, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the fittest subjects for taxation, are to 
be admitted duty free.* 

Now, let it be remembered, that the very point in con- 
troversy has, all along, been—not the revenue, but the 
protecting duties; and yet we see that, in answer to all 
our petitions and remonstrances, Congress has been gra- 
ciously pleased to make an adjustment of the tariff, which 
simply ‘consists in taking off the duties imposed for re- 
venue, while the protecting duties are allowed to remain 
substantially untouched. — Ít was not so much the amount 
of the imposition, as the inequality and injustice of the 
protecting system, that has roused the people of South 
Carolina to determined resistance; and yet we find that 
this inequality has been aggravated, and that injustice 
perpetuated, by the deliberate adoption of a measure 
which was calculated and intended to rivet this system 
upon us beyond all hope of relief. 

The grave and solemn question now occurs, what is to 
be done to redeem ourselves from the state of colonial 
vassalage into which we have unhappily fallen? Shall 
we still continue to wait for a returning sense of justice 
ori the part of our oppressors? We are thoroughly per- 
suaded that the hope can no longer be indulged that the 
tariff majority in Congress will, of their own accord, re- 


* See Treasury Estimate published in August last, showing an ag- 
gregate reduction of 5,187,078 dollars, of which 3,103,631 were made 
entirely free. 


lieve us from this cruel bondage: experience teaches us 


that this expectation, so long and fondly indulged, is ut- 
terly delusive. The only effect of further delay must be 
to strengthen the hand of the oppressor, to crush the 
public spirit, deaden the: sensibility of the people to the 
inestimable value of their rights, and. teach them the de. 
grading lesson of wearing their chains in patience. It is 
almost inconceivable that any reflecting man can believe 
that the crisis in our affairs, arising from the final extine- 
tion of the public debt, should be suffered to pass away 
without reducing the tariff to the revenue standard, and 
yet that such reduction may be expected to take place at 
some future period. What period so auspicious as that 
which has been allowed to pass away unimproved? Is any 
one so ignorant of human nature as not to know that the 
annual surplus which then will be brought into the treasu- 
ry, under theact of 1832, will be speedily absorbed by new 
and enlarged appropriations, serving as additional props 
to a system which some vainly imagine to be tottering on 
its base, ready to fall under its own weight? Even at the 
last session of Congress, the annual appropriations were 
enlarged by several millions of dollars, in anticipation of 
this expected surplus; and the foundation is already laid 
for its absorption: and when this shall be accomplished, 
where will be the hopes of those who now say that the 
evil is to correct itself, and who tell us that the act of 
1832, which was in fact designed to rivet the system upon 
the country forever, and was hailed by its friends as ‘ʻa 
clear, distinct, and indisputable admission of the principle 
of protection,” is to be viewed as a blessed reform, pre- 
senting the brightest auspices for the future? The truth 
unquestionably is, that the American system is, from its 
very nature, progressive. When its foundations were 
laid, it was foreseen and predicted that the great interests 
which it would build up would exert a controlling influ- 
ence over the legislation of the country. ‘The history of 
the world indeed affords no example of a voluntary re- 
linquishment, by a favored class, of any pecuniary or po- 
litical advantage secured to them by the laws and general 
policy of the country. Force has often torn from the 
hands of the oppressor his unrighteous gains, but reason 
and argument are as vain in convincing the understanding, 
as appeals to justice and magnanimity have ever proved 
to be impotent in softening the hearts of those who are 
enriched under the operation of Jaws passed professedly 
for the public good. Who is there that can for one mo- 
ment believe that any thing short of a direct appeal to 
their interests will induce the dependants upon the Fe- 
deral Government, the wealthy sugar planters and iron 
masters, or the joint stock companies, who have millions 
invested in cotton and woollen factories, yielding, under 
the operation of the protecting system, an annual income 
of ten or twenty per cent., voluntarily to relinquish the 
advantage secured to them by the laws, and consent to 
come down to a level with the other classes of the com- 
munity! It is impossible. From every view, then, which 
your committee have been able to take of this subject, 
they are constrained to announce to this convention the 
solemn truth, that, after more than ten years’ patient en- 
durance of a system, which is believed by the people of 
this State to be fatal to their prosperity, and a gross, de- 
liberate, and palpable violation of their constitutional 
rights—after the most earnest and unavailing appeals to 
that sense of justice, and those common sympathies, 
which ought to bind together the different members of a 
confederated republic, the crisis has at length arrived 
when the question must be solemnly and finally determin- 
ed, whether there remain any means within the power of 
the State by which these evils may be redressed. 

It is useless to disguise the fact, or to attempt to delude 
ourselves on this subject: the time has come when the 
State must either adopt a decisive course of action, or 
we must at once abandon the contest. We cannot again 
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‘petition; it would be idle to remonstrate, and degrading 
‘to protest. In our estimation, it is now a question of li- 
berty or slavery. It is now to be decided whether we 
“shall maintain the rights purchased by the precious blood 
of.our fathers, and transmit them unimpaired to our pos- 
terity, or tamely surrender them without a struggle. We 
are constrained to express our solemn conviction, that, 
under the protecting system, we have been reduced to a 
“state of ‘colonial dependence, suffering, and disgrace;” 
and that, unless we now fy with the spirit which becomes 
freemen to the rescue of our liberties, they are lost for- 
“ever. Broughtup in an ardent devotion to the Union of the 
“States, the people of South Carolina have long struggled 
‘against the conviction that the powers of the Federal Go- 
vernment have been shamefully perverted to the pur- 
poses of injustice and oppression. Bound to their bre- 
thren by the proud recollections of the past, and fond 
hopes of the future, by common struggles for liberty and 
common glories acquired in its defence, they have been 
© brought slowly, and with the utmost reluctance, to the 
conclusion that they are shut out from their sympathies, 
and made the unpitied victims of an inexorable system of 


tyrrany, which is without example in any country claim-, 


ing to be free. Experience las at length taught us the 
lamentable truth that, administered as the Government 
now is, and has been for several years past, in open disre- 
gard of all the limitations prescribed by the constitution, 
the Union itself, instead of being a blessing, must soon 
become a curse. Liberty, we are thoroughly persuaded, 
„cannot be preserved under our system, without a sacred 
and inviolable regard not merely to the letter, but to the 
true spirit of the constitution; and without liberty, the 
Union would not be worth preserving. If, then, there 
were no alternatives but to submit to these evils, or to 
seek a remedy even in revolution itself, we could not, 
without proving’ ourselves recreant to the principles hal- 
Jowed by the example of our ancestors, hesitate a moment 
as to our choice. We should say, in the spirit of our 
fathers, «‘ we have counted the cost, and find nothing so 
intolerable as voluntary slavery.’ But we cannot bring 
ourselves, for one moment, to believe that the alternatives 
presented to us are revolution or slavery. We confidently 
believe that there isa redeeming spirit in our institutions, 
which may, on great occasions, be brought to our aid for 
the purpose of preserving the public liberty, restoring the 
constitution, and effecting a regeneration of the Govern- 
ment, and thereby producing a redress of intolerable 
grievances, without war, revolution, or a dissolution of 
the Union, These great objects, we feel assured, may 
even now be effected, unless those who are in possession 
of the powers of the Government, and charged with the 
administration of our national affairs, shall resolve to per- 
severe in acourse of injustice, and prove by their con- 
duct that they love the usurpation (to which the people 
of this State are unalterably determined not to submit) 
better than the Union. We believe that the redeeming spi- 
vit of our system is State sovereignty, and that it results 
from the very form and structure of the Feceral Govern- 
ment, that, when the rights reserved to the several States 
ave deliberately invaded, it is their right and their duty to 
“interpose for the purpose of arresting the progress of 
the evil of usurpation, and to maintain, within their re- 
spective limits, the authorities and privileges belonging to 
them as independent sovereignties.”* Ifthe several States 
do not possess this right, it is in vain that they claim to be 
sovereign. They are at once reduced to the degrading 
condition of humble dependents on the will of the Fede- 
ral Government. South Carolina claims to be a sovereign 
State. She recognises no tribunal upon earth as above 
her authority. It is true she has entered into a solemn 
compact of Union with other sovereign States, but she 


* Virginia Resolutions of 1798. 


Vou. IX.—X 


claims, and will exercise, the right to determine: the ex- 
tent of her obligations under that compact, nor will she 
consent that any other power shall exercise the right of 
judgment for her. And when that compact is violated by 
her co-States, or by the Government which they have cre 
ated, she asserts her unquestionable right ‘to judge of 
the infractions, as well as of the mode and measure of re- 
dress.” * 
others. 

judge, each for itself, whether that compact has been 
pursued or violated; and should they differ irreconeilably 
in opinion, there is no earthly tribunal that can authorita- 
tively decide between them. 
of a similar case that Mr. Jefferson declared that, if the 
difference could neither be compromised nor avoided, it 
wasthe peculiar felicity of our system to have provided 
a remedy ina convention of all the States, by whom the 
constitution might be so altered or amended as to remove 
the difficulty. 
that an appeal should now be made, and that the constitu- 
tional compact should be so modified as to accomplish ali 
the great ends for which the Union was formed, and the 


South Carolina claims no right to judge for 
The States who are parties to the compact must 


It was in the contemplation 


To this tribunal South Carolina is willing 


Federal Government constituted, and, at the same time, 


restore the rights of the States, and preserve them from 
violation hereafter. 
tering here into an examination of the nature and cha- 
racter of this claim, which South Caroliva asserts, to inter- 


Your committee purposely avoid en- 


pose her sovereignty for the protection of her citizens 
from the operation of unconstitutional laws, and the pre- 


servation ofher own reserved rights. In an address which 


will be submitted to the convention, this subject will be 


fully examined; and they trust that it will be made to ap- 
pear to the entire satisfaction of every dispassionate mind, 
that in adopting the ordinance which the committee here- 
with report, declaring the tariff laws passed for the pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures null and void, and not 
law, and directing the Legislature to provide that the same 
shall not be enforced within the limits ofthis State, South 
Carolina will be asserting her unquestionable rights, and 
in no way violating her obligations under the federal 
compact. 


The committee cannot dismiss this point, however, even 


for the present, without remarking that, in asserting the 
principles, and adopting the course which they are about 
to recommend, South Carolina will only be carrying out the 
doctrines which were asserted by Virginia and Kentucky 
in 1798, and which have been sanctified by the high au- 
thority of Thomas Jefferson. It is from the pen of this 
great apostle of liberty that we have been instructed that 
to the constitutional compact ‘* each State acceded as a 


State, and is an integral party, itsco-States forming, as to 
itself, the other party;” that ‘they alone being parties to 
the compact, are solely authorized to judge, in the last 
resort, of the powers exercised under it—Congress being 
not a patty, but merely the creature of the compact,” 


that it becomes a sovereign State ‘fto submit to un- 
delegated, and consequently unlimited power, in no man 


or body of men on earth; that, in cases of abuse of the 


delegated powers, the members of the General Govern- 


ment being chosen by the people, a change by the people 
would be the constitutional remedy; but, where powers 
are assumed which have not been delegated, [the very 
case now before us,] a nullification of the act is the right- 
ful remedy; that every State has a natural right, in cases 
not within the compact [casus non federis] to nullify of 
their own authority all assumption of power by others 
within their mits; and that, without this right, they would 
be under the dominion, absolute and unlimited, of whom- 
sover might exercise the right of judgment for them;” 
and that, in case of acts being passed by Congress, ‘‘ so 
palpably against the constitution as to amount to an 


+ Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, 
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undisguised. declaration that the compact is not meant to 
be the measure of the powers of the General Government, 
but.that it will proceed to exercise over the States all pow- 
ers whatsoever, by seizing the rights of the States, and 
consolidating them in the hands of the General Govern- 
ment, with a power assumed of binding the States, not 
merely in cases made federal, but in all cases whatsoever, 
by. laws made, not with their consent, but by others 
against their consent, it would be the duty of the States 
to.declare the. acts void and of no force; and that each 
should take measures of its own, for providing that neither 
such acts, nor any other of the General Government not 
plainly, and intentionally authorized by the constitution, 
shall be exercised within their respective territories.” 

In. acting on these great and essential truths, South 
Carolina surely cannot err. She is convinced, and has so 
declared to Congress and the world, that the protecting 
system. is, in all its branches, a ‘¢ gross, deliberate, and 
palpable violation of the constitution.” She believes that, 
after having exhausted every other meansof redressin vain, 
itis her right, and that it has now become her solemn 
duty, to interpose for arresting the evil within her own 
limits, by. declaring said acts ‘to be null and void, and no 
Jaw, and taking measures of her own that they shall not 
be enforced within her territory.” That duty she means to 
perform, and to leave the consequences in the hands of Him 
with whom are the issues of life, and the destinies of nations. 

South Carolina will continue to cherish a sincere attach- 
ment to the Union of the States, and will, to the utmost 
of her power, endeavor to preserve it; ‘and believes 
that, for this end, it is her duty to watch over and oppose 
any infraction of those principles which constitute the only 
basis of that union, because a faithful observance of them 
can alone secure its existence.” She venerates the con- 
stitution, and will protect and defend it ‘* against every 
aggression, either forcign or domestic;” but, above all, 
she estimates, as beyond all price, her liberty, which she 
is unalterably determined never to surrender while she 
has the power to maintain it. Influenced by these views, 
your committee report herewith, for the adoption of the 
convention, a solemn declaration and ordinance. 


No. 2. 
ORDINANCE. 


An ordinance to nullify certain acts of the Congress of the 
United States, purporting to be laws laying duties and 
imposts on the importation of foreign commodities. 

. Whereas the Congress of the United States, by various 
acts, purporting to be acts laying duties and imposts on 
foreign imports, but in reality intended for the protection 
of domestic manufactures, and the giving of bounties to 
classes and individuals engaged in particular employments, 
at the expense and to the injury and oppression of other 
classesand individuals, and by wholly exempting from taxa- 
tion certain foreign commodities, such asare not produced 
or manufactured in the United States, to afford a pretext 
for imposing higher and excessive duties onarticles similar 
to those intended to be protected, hath exceeded its just 
powers under the constitution, which confers on it noau- 
thority to afford such protection, and hath violated the 
true meaning and intent of the constitution, which pro- 
vides for equality in imposing the burdens of taxation 
upon the several States and portions of the confederacy: 
And whereas the said Congress, exceeding its Just power 
to impose taxes and collect revenue for the purpose of ef- 
fecting and accomplishing the specific objects and pur- 
poses which the constitution of the United States author- 
izes it to effect and accomplish, hath raised and collected 
vanes revenue for objects unauthorized by the con- 
sutation: i 


We, therefore, the people of the State of South Caro- 


lina, in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, and 


fit is hereby declared and ordained, that the several acts 


and parts of acts.of the Congress of the United States, pur- 
porting to be laws for the imposing of duties and imposts 
on the importation of foreign commodities, and now hay- 
ing actual operation and effect within the United States, 
and, more especially, an act entitled “An act in alteration 
of the several acts imposing duties on imports,” approved 
on the nineteenth day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, and also an act entitled ‘An act to al- 
ter and amend the several acts imposing duties on im- 
ports,” approved on the fourteenth day of July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, are unauthorized 
by the constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true meaning and intent thereof, and are null, void, antt 
no law, nor binding upon this State, its officers or citizens; 
and all promises, contracts, and obligations, made or en- 
tered into, or to be made or entered into, with purpose to 
secure the duties imposed by the said acts, and all judicial 
proceedings which shall be hereafter had in affirmance 
thereof, are and shail be held utterly null and void. 

And it is further ordained, thatit shall not be lawful for 
any of the constituted authorities, whether of this State or 
of the United States, to enforce the payment of duties 
imposed by the said acts within the mits of this State; 
but it shall be the duty of the Legislature to adopt such 
measures and pass such acts as may be necessary to give 
full effect to this ordinance, and to prevent the enforce- 
ment and arrest the operation of the said acts and parts of 
acts of the Congress of the United States within the limits 
of this State, from and after the Ist day of February next, 
and the duty of all other constituted authorities, and ofall 
persons residing or being within the limits of this State, 
and they are hereby required and enjoined to obey and 
give effect to this ordinance, and such acts and measures 
of the Legislature as may be passed or adopted in obedi- 
ence thereto. 

And it is further ordained, that in no case of hw or 
equity, decided in the courts of this State, wherein shalk 
be drawn in question the authority of this ordinance, or 
the validity of such act or acts of the Legislature as may 
be passed for the purpose of giving effect thereto, or the 
validity of the aforesaid acts of Congress, imposing duties, 
shall any appeal be taken or allowed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, nor shall any copy of the record be 
permitted or allowed for that purpose; and if any such 
appeal shall be attempted to be taken, the courts of this 
State shall proceed to execute and enforce their judg- 
ments, according to the laws and usages of the State, with- 
out reference to such attempted appeal, and the person 
or persons attempting to take such appeal may be dealt 
with as for a contempt of the court. 

And it is further ordained, that all persons now holding 
any office of honor, profit, or trust, civil or military, un- 
der this State, (members of the Legislature excepted, } 
shall, within such time, and in such manner as the Legis- 
lature shall prescribe, take an oath well and truly to obey, 
execute, and enforce this ordinance, and such act or acts 
of the Legislature as may be passed in pursuance thereof, 
according to the true intent and meaning of the same; and 
on the negicet or omission of any such person or persons 
so to do, his or their office or offices shall be forthwith 
vacated, and shall be filled up as if such person or persons 
were dead or had resigned; and no person hereafter elect- 
ed to any office of honor, profit, or trust, civil or military, 
(members of the Legislature excepted, ) shall, until the 
Legislature shall otherwise provide and direct, enter on 
the execution of his office, or be in any respect compe- 
tent to discharge the duties thereof, until he shall, in like 
manner, have taken a similar oath; and no juror shall be 
empannelied in any of the courts of this State, in any cause 
in which shall be in question this ordinance, or any aet of 
the Legislature passed in pursuance thereof, unless he 
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shall first,ia-addition to the usual oath, have taken an oath 
‘that he-will weil and truly. obey, execute, and enforce this 
ordinance,-and such act or acts of the Legislature as may 
i- be:passed'to carry the same into operation and effect, ac- 
| eerding to the true intent and meaning thereof. 
vAndowe, the people of South Carolina, to the end that 
it-may be. fully understood by the Government of the 
United States, and the people of the co-States, that we ure 
~ determined to maintain this our ordinance and declaration, 
» avevery hazard, do further declare that we will not sub. 
'/mit'to the application of force, on the part of the Federal 
“Government, to reduce this State to obedience; but that 
we will consider the passage, by Congress, of any act au- 
thorizing the employment of a military or naval force 
against the State of South Carolina, her constituted autho. 
nities or citizens; or any act abolishing or closing the ports 
ofthis State, or any of them, or otherwise obstructing the 
free ingress and egress of vessels to and from the said 
‘ports, or any other act on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to coerce the State, shut up her ports, destroy or 
© harass her commerce, or to enforce the acts hereby de- 
clared to be null and void, otherwise than through the 
civil tribanals of the country, as inconsistent with the lon- 
ger continuance of South Carolina in the Union: and that 
the people of this State will thenceforth hold themselves 
absolved from all further obligation to maintain or pre- 
serve their political connexion with the people of the other 
States, and will forthwith proceed to organize a separate 
« Government, and do all other acts and things which sove- 
. reign. and independent States may of right do. 
Done in convention at Columbia, the twenty-fourth day 
“of November, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and in the fifty-seventh year of 
« the declaration of the indépendence of the United States 
of America, 


mer, Peter Vaught, Elias Vanderhorst, Jobn L. Wilson, 
Isham Walker, Wm. Williams, Thos: B. Woodward, 
Sterling C. Williamson, F. H. Wardlaw, Abner Whatley; 
J. T. Whitefield, Samuel L. Watt, Nicholas Ware; Wii: 
Waties, Archibald Young. Pa 
Attest: ISAAC W. HAYNE, ; 
Clerk of the Convention 


No. 3. 
Address to the People of South Carolina, by their Delegates: 
in Curveniion. : 

FeLtow-Crrizens: The situation in which you have - 
been placed by the usurpations of the Federal Govern-' 
ment, is one which you so peculiarly feel as to render all 
reference to it at this moment unnecessary. For the last 
ten years the subject of your grievances hasbeen presents: 
ed to you. This subject you have well considered. You 
have reviewed it in allits aspects, bearings, arid'tenden- 
cies; and you seem more and more confirmed in the opi- 
nion, expressed by both branches of the Legislature, that : 
the tariff, in its operation, is not only *¢ grossly unequal’ 
and unjust, but is such an'abuse of power as is incompati- 
ble with the principles of a free Government, and the great 
ends of civil society;” and that, if persisted in, *the fate 
of this State would be poverty and utter desolation.” Cor- 
respondent with this conviction, a disposition ismanifested 
in every section of the country to arrest, by some means 
or other, the progress of this intolerable evil. This dis- 
position having arisen from no sudden excitement, but 
having been gradually formed by the free and temperate 
discussions of the press, there is no reason to believe that 
it can ever subside by any means short of the removal of 
the urgent abuse; and it is under this general conviction 
that we have been convened to take into consideration 
not only the character and extent of your grievances, but 
also the mode and measure of redress. 

This duty, fellow-citizens, we have discharged to the 
best of our judgments, and the result of our deliberations 
will be found in the declaration and ordinance just passed 
by us, founded on the great and undeniable truth, that, in 
all cases of a palpable, oppressive, and dangerous infrac- 
tion of the federal compact, each State has a right to an- 
nul, and to render inoperative within its limits, all such 
unauthorized acts. After the luminous expositions which 
have been already furnished by so many great minds, that 
the exercise of this right is compatible with the first prin- 
ciples of our anomalous scheme of government, it would 
be superfluous here to state at length the reasons by which 
this mode of redress is to be sustained. A deference, how- 
ever, for the opinions of those of our fellow-citizens who 
have hitherto dissented from us, demands that we should 
briefly state the principal ground upon which we place 
the right and the expediency of nullification. , 

The constitution of the United States, as is admitted by 
cotemporaneous writers, is a compact between sovereign. 
States. Though the subject-matter of that compact was 
a Government, the powers of which Government were to 
operate to a certain extent upon the people of those so- 
vereign States aggregately, and not upon the State autho- 
rities, as is usual in confederacies, still the constitution is 
a confederacy. First. It is a confederacy, because, in its 
foundations, it possesses not one single feature of _nation- 
ality. The people of the separate States, as distinct po- 
litical communities, ratified the constitution, each State 
acting for itself, and binding its own citizens, and not those 
of any other State. The act of ratification declares it ‘¢ to 
be binding on the States so ratifying. The States are its. 
authors; their power created it; their voice clothed it with. 
authority; the Government it formed is in reality, their, 
Government; and the Union, of which it is the bond, is a 
Union of States, and not of individuals.” Secondly. It is, 
a confederàcy, because the extent of the powers of the 


JAMES HAMILTON, jr, 
President of Convention, and Delegute from St. Peters. 


+, James Hamilton, sen., Rich’d Bohun Baker, sen., Sam- 
uel Warren, Nathaniel Heyward, Rob. Long, J. B. Earle, 
o LL.M. Ayer, Benjamin Adams, James Adams, James An- 
derson, Rubert Anderson, William Arnold, John Ball, 
Barnard E. Bee, Thomas W. Boone, R. W. Barnwell, 
Isaac Bradwell, jt, Thomas G. Blewett, P. M. Butler, 
John G: Brown, J. G. Brown, John Bauskett, A. Burt, 
Francis Burt, jr., Bailey Barton, A. Bowie, James A. 
Black, A. H. Belin, Philip Cohen, Samuel Cordes, Thos. 
H. Colcock, C. J. Colcock, Charles G. Capers, Wm. C. 
“Clifton, West Caughman, John Counts, Benjamin Cham- 
bers, J. A. Campbell, Wm. Dubose, John IH. Dawson, 
Jolin Douglas, George Douglas, F. H. Elmore, Wm. 
: Evans, Edmund J. Felder, A. Fuller, Thos. L. Gourdin, 
Peter G. Gourdin, T. J. Goodwyn, Peter Gaillard, jr., 
John K. Griffin, George W. Glenn, Alex. L. Gregg, Ro- 
bert Y, Hayne, William Harper, Thomas Harrison, John 
Hatton, Thomas Harllee, Abm. Huguenin, Jacob Bond 
VOn, John S. Jeter, Job Johnston, John S. James, M. 
. Jacobs, J. A. Keith, John Key, Jacob H. King, Stephen 
. Lacoste, James Lynah, Francis Y. Legare, Alex. J. Law- 
ton, John Lipscomb, John Logan, J. Littlejohn, A. Lan- 
caslar, John Magrath, Benj. A. Markley, John S. Maner, 
Wm. M. Murray, R. G. Mills, John B. McCall, D. H. 
Means, R. G. Mays, George McDuffie, Jas. Moore, John 
L. Miller, Stephen D. Miller, Jobn B. Miller, R. P. Mc- 
Cord, John L. Nowell, Jennings O’Bannon, J. Walter 
Phillips, Charles Parker, Wm. Porcher, Edward G. Pal- 
mer, Charles C. Pinckney, Wm. C. Pinckney, Thomas 
Pinckney, Francis D. Quash, John Rivers, Donald Rowe, 
Benjamin’ Rogers, Thomas Ray, James G. Spann, James 
Spann, S. L. Simons, Peter’ J. Shand, James Mongin 
Smith, G. H. Smith, Wm. Smith, Stephen Smith, Wm. 
Stringfellow, Edwin J. Scott, F. W. Symmes, J. S. Sims, 
T. D. Singleton, Joseph L. Stevens, T: E. Screven, Rob. 
d: Turnbull, Elisha Tyler, Philip Tidyman, Isaac B. Ul- 
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Proceedings in relation to South Carolina. 


Government depends not upon the people of the United 
States collectively, but upon the State Legislatures, or on 
the people of the separate States acting in their State con- 
yentions, each State being represented by a single vote. 
Tt must never be forgotten that it is to the creating and 
to the controlling. power that we are to look for the true 
character. of the Federal Government, for the present 
controversy is not as to the sources from which the ordi- 
nary: powers of the Government are drawn: these are 
partly federal and partly national. Nor is it relevant to 
consider upon whom these powers operate. In this last 
view, the Government, for limited purposes, is entirely 
national. The true question is, who are the parties to the 
compact? Who created, and who can alter and destroy 
it? Is it the States or the people? This question has been 
already answered. The States, as States, ratified the com- 
pact. The people of the United States, collectively, had 
no agency in its formation. There did not exist then, nor 
has there existed at any time since, such a political body 
as the people of ‘the United States. There is not now, 
nor has there ever been, such a relation existing as that 
of.a citizen of New Hampshire, and a citizen of South Ca- 
rolina, bound together in the same social compact. It 


would be a waste of tine to dwell longer on this part of 


our subject. We repeat that, as regards the foundation 
and the extent of its powers, the Government of the Unit- 
ed States is strictly what its name implies—a Federal Go- 
vernment: a league between several sovereigns; and in 
these Views a more perfect confederacy has never existed 
in ancient or modern times. 

On looking into this constitution, we find that the most 
important sovereign powersare delegated tothe central Go- 
vernment, and all other powers are reserved to the States. 
A foreign or an inattentive reader, unacquainted with the 
origin, progress, and history of the constitution, would be 
very apt, from the phraseology of the instrument, to re- 
gard the States as having divested themselves of their 
sovereignty, and to have become great corporations, sub- 
ordinate to one supreme Government. But this an error. 
The States are as sovereign now as they were prior to 
their entering into the compact. In common parlance, 
and to avoid circumlocution, it may be admissible enough 


to speak of delegated and reserved sovereignty. But, | 


correctly speaking, sovereignty is a unit. It is “one, in- 
divisible, and unalienable.” It is, therefore, an absurdity 
to imagine that the sovercignty of the States is surrender- 
ed in part, and retained in part. The federal constitu- 
tion isa treaty, a confederation, an alliance, by which so 
many sovereign States agree to exercise their sovereign 
powers conjointly upon certain objects of external con- 
cern, in which they are equally interested, such as war, 
peace, commerce, foreign negotiation, and Indian trade; 
and upon all other subjects of civil government, they were 
to exercise their sovereignty separately. This is the true 
nature of the compact. 9 

For the convenient, conjoint exercise of the sovereignty 
of the States, there must, of necessity, be some common 
agency or functionary. This agency is the Federal Go- 
vernment. It represents the confederated States, and 
executes their joint will as expressed in the compact. 
The powers of this Government are wholly derivative. 
It possesses no more inherent sovereignty than an incor- 
porated town, or any other great corporate body. It is 
a political corporation, and, like all corporations, it looks 
for its powers to an exterior source. That source is the 
States. It wants that “ irresistible, absolute, uncontrolled 
authority,” without which, according to jurists, there can 
be no sovereignty. As the States conferred, so the States 
can takeaway its powers. All inherent sovereignty is there- 
fore in the States. It is the moral obligation alone, which 


want of sovereignty, which restrains her from exercising all 


those powers which (as we are accustomed to express our- | duty of this convention to declare the extent of the griev- 


selves) she has surrendered to the Federal Government. 
|The present organization of our Government, as far as 
regards the terms in which the powers of Congress are 
delegated, in no wise differs from the old confederation. 
The powers of the old Congress were delegated rather 
in stronger language than we find them written down in 
ne new charter; and yet he would hazard 3 bold asser- 
tion who would say that the States of the old confederacy 
were not as sovereign as Great Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia would be in an alliance, offensive and defensive. It 
j was not the reservation in express terms of the “sove- 
i reignty, freedom, and independence of each State” which 
| made them sovereign. They would have been equally sove- 
| reign, as is universally admitted, without such a reservation. 
We have said thus much upon the subject of sovereign- 
ty, because the only foundation upon which we can safely 
jerect the right of a State to protect its citizens, is, that 
i South Carolina, by the declaration of independence, be- 
| came, and has since continued, a free, sovereign, and in- 
‘dependent State. ‘That, as a sovereign State, she has the 
,inherent power to do all those acts which, by the law of 
nations, any prince or potentate may of right do. That, 
ilike all independent States, she neither has, nor ought 
į she to suffer any other restraint upon her sovereign will and 
pleasure, than those high moral obligations under which 
all princes and States are bound, before God and man, to 
perform their solemn pledges. The inevitable conclusion 
from what has been said, therefore, is, that, as in all cases 
j of compact between independent sovereigns, where, from 
the very nature of things, there can be no common judge 
or umpire, each sovereign has a right ‘to judge as well 
, of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress;”” 
so in the present controversy between South Carolina 
and the Federal Government, it belongs solely to her, by 
her delegates in solemn convention assembled, to decide 
whether the federal compact be violated, and what reme- 
dy the State ought to pursue. South Carolina, therefore, 
cannot and will not yield to any department of the Fede- 
ral Government, and still less to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the creature of a Government, which 
itself is a creature of the States, a right which enters 
into the essence of all sovereignty, and without which it 
would become a bauble and a name. 

It is fortunate for the view which we have just taken, 
that the history of the constitution, as traced through the 
jjournals of the convention which framed that instrument, 

places the right contended for upon the same sure foun- 
jdation. These journals furnish abundant proof that **no 
line of jurisdiction between the States and Federal Go- 
vernment, in doubtful cases,” eould be agreed on. It was 
conceded by Mr. Madison and Mr. Randolph, the most 
i prominent advocates for a Supreme Government, that it 
| was impossible to draw this line, because no tribunal suf- 
ficiently impartial, as they conceived, could be found, and 
that there was no alternative but to make the Federal Go- 
i vernment supreme, by giving it, in all such cases, a nega- 
| tive on the acts of the State Legislatures. The pertinacity 
; with which this negative power was insisted on by the 
advocates of a National Government, even after all the im- 
i portant provisions of the judiciary or third article of the 
| constitution were arranged and agreed to, proves, be- 
‘yond doubt, that the Supreme Court was never contem- 
‘plated by cither party in that convention as an arbiter to 
,decide conflicting claims of sovereignty between the 
iStates and Congress: and the repeated rejection of all 
proposals to take from the States the power of placing 
i their own construction upon the articles of union, evinces 
that the States were resolved never to part with the right 


į to judge whether the acts of the Federal Legislature were 


} or were not an infringement of those articles. 
each State has chosen to impose upon herself, and not the | 


_ Correspondent with the right of a sovereign State to 
judge of the infractions of the federal compact, is the 
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ance, andthe mode and measure of redress. On both these 
points public opinion has already anticipated us in much 
that we could urge. Itis doubted whether, in any country, 
any subject has undergone, before the people, a more tho- 
rough examination than the constitutionality of the several 
acts of Congress for the protection of domestic manufac- 
tures. 

Independent of the present embarrassments they throw 
in. the way of our commerce, and the plain indications 
that certain articles, which are the natural exchange for 
our valuable staple products, are sooner or later to be 
virtually prohibited; independent of the diminution which 
these impost duties cause in our incomes, and the severi- 
ty of the tax upon all articles of consumption needed by 
the poor, they recognise a principle not less at war with 
the ends for which this great confederacy was formed, 
than it is with that spirit of justice, and those feelings of 
concord, which ought to prevail amongst States united by 
so many common interests and exalted triumphs. The 
people surely need not be told, in this advanced period of 
intellect and of freedom, that no Government can be free 
which can rightfully impose a tax for the encouragement 
of one branch of industry, al the expense of all others, 
unless such atax be justified by some great and unavoida- 
ble public necessity. Still less can the people believe 
that, ina confederacy of States, designed principally as 
an alliance, offensive’and defensive, its authors could ever 
have contemplated that the federal head should regulate 
the domestic industry of a widely extended country, dis- 
tinguished above all others for the diversity of interests, 
pursuits, and resources, in its various sections. It was 
this acknowledged diversity that caused the arrangement 
of a conjoint and separate exercise of the sovereign autho- 
rity—the one to regulate external concerns, and the other 
to have absolute control ‘over the lives, liberties, and 
properties of the people, and the internal order, improve- 
ment, and prosperity of the States.” 

It is the striking characteristic in the operation of a 
simple and consolidated Government, that it protects ma- 
nufactures, agriculture, or any other branch of the pub- 
lic industry; that it can establish corporations, or make 
roads and canals, and patronize Icarning and the arts. 
But it would be difficult to show that such was the govern- 
ment which the sages of the convention designed for the 
States. All these powers were proposed to be given to 
Congress, and they were, proposed by that party in the 
convention who desired a firm National Government. 
The convention having decided on the federal form, in 
exclusion of the national, all these propositions were re- 
jected; and yet we have lived to see an American Con- 
gress, who can hold no power except by express grant, 
as fully in the exercise of these powers as if they were 
part and parcel of their expressly delegated authority. 
Under a pretence of regulating commerce, they would 
virtually prohibit ii. Were this regulation of commerce 
resorted to, asa means of coercing foreign nations to a fair 
reciprocity in their intercourse with us, or for some other 
bona fide commercial purpose, as has been justly suid by 
our Legislature, the tariff acts would be constitutional. 
But none of these acts have been passed as countervailing 
or retaliatory measures for restrictions placed on our com- 
merce by foreign nations. Whilst other nations seem dis- 
posed to relax in their restraints upon trade, our Con- 
gress seems absolutely bent upon the interdiction of those 
articles of merchandise which are exchangeable for the 
products of Southern labor; thus causing the principal 
burden of taxation to fall upon this portion of the Union, 
and, by depriving us of our accustomed markets, to im- 
poverish our whole Southern country. In the same man- 
ner, and under the pretence of promoting the internal 
improvement of the States, and for other equally unjus- 
tifiable and unconstitutional purposes, Congress is in the 
constant habit of violating those fundamental principles of 


the constitution on which alone can rest the prosperity of 
the States, and the durability of the Union. 


It is in vain to imagine, that with a people who have 


struggled for freedom, and know its inestimable value, 
such a state of affairs can be endured longer than there 
is a well founded hope that reason and justice will resume 
their empire in the common council of the confederacy. 
That hope having expired with the last session of Con- 
gress, by the present tariff act, distinctly and fully recog- 
nising, asthe permanent policy of the country, the odious 
principle of protection, it occurs to us that there is but 
one course for the State to pursue. 
citizens, is resistance; not physical, but moral, resist- 
ance—not resistance in an angry or irritated feeling, but 
resistance by such counter-legislation which, whilst it 
shall evince to the world that our measures are built upon 
the necessity of tendering to Congress an amicable issue, 
to try a doubtful question between friends and neighbors, 
shall, at the same time, secure us in the enjoyments of 
our rights and privileges. 


That course, fellow- 


It matters not, fellow-citizens, 
by what name this counter-legislation shall be designated: 


call it nullification, State interposition, State veto, or by 
whatever other name you please, still, if it be but resist- 


ance to an oppressive measure, it is the course which duty, 
patriotism, and self-preservation prescribe. If we are 
asked upon what ground we place the right to resist a 
particular law of Congress, and yet regard ourselves as a 
constituent member of the Union, we answer, the ground 
of the compact. We do not choose, in a case of this kind, 
to recur to what are called our natural rights, or the right 
of revolution. We claim to nullify by a more imposing 
tide. We claim it as a constitutional right, not meaning, 
as some have imagined, that we derive the right from the 
constitution, for derivative rights can only belong to the 
functionaries of the high contracting parties to the con- 
stitution, but we claim to exercise it as one of the parties 
to the compact, and as consistent with its letter, its genius, 
and its spirit; it being distinctly understood, at the time of 
ratifying the constitution, that the exercise of all sove- 
reign rights, not agreed to be had conjointly, were to be 
exerted separately by the States. ‘Though it be true that 
the provision in favor of what we call the reserved rights 
of the States was not necessary to secure to the States 
such reserved rights, yet the mere circumstance of its in- 
sertion in the instrument makes it as clear a constitution- 
al provision as that of the power of Congress to raise 
armies or to declare war. Any exercise of a right in con- 
formity with a constitutional provision, we conceive to be 
a constitutional right, whether it be founded on an ex- 
press grant of the right, or be included in a general re- 
servation of undefined powers. The constitution being 
the supreme law, and instrument in which a distribution 
of powers is made between the Federal Government and 
the States, it is incumbent on the authorities of each Go- 
vernment so to shape their legislation as not to overstep 
the boundaries assigned to them. No act can, therefore, 
be done by either Government, which, for its validity, can 
be referred to any other test than the standard of the con- 
stitution. If a State Government passes an act, defining 
and punishing a burglary, or a law abolishing the rights 
of primogeniture, it is more correct to say that she is in 
the exercise of ber constitutional, than of her natural 
rights, because it is an express constitutional provision 
that she should exercise all her sovereign rights not al- 
ready entrusted to the common functionary of the parties. 
As it is impossible, then, that any act can be passed by 
either Government which, if disputed, must not be refer- 
red to the constitution as the supreme law of the parties, 
so aright is constitutional or unconstitutional, as it shall 
be found to comport with, or to be repugnant to, the 
terms or the spirit of that instrument. There is not, there- 
fore, a sovereign or a natural right which South Carolina 
can lawfully exercise in conformity with her engagements, 
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“Which i8 not stipulated for inthe terith amendment to the 
constitution. - All such rights stipulated for, must be con- 
stitutional. To regard them otherwise, would be a per- 
version of teris. i 
That nullification under our reserved rights was regard- 
«edas constitutional by the Virginia resolutions of 1798, is] 
< dlear; from the exposition of them by the celebrated report 
drawn by Mr. Madison. -In defending the third of these 
resolutions, which asserts the doctrine of State interposi- 
‘tion ‘and protection, the committee say ‘‘ that they have 
-scanned it not merely with astrict, but with a severe eye, 
and they feel confidence in pronouncing that, in its just 
and fair construction, it is unexceptionably true in its se- 
veral positions, as well as constitutional and conclusive in 
its inferences.’ What were the positions of the third re- 
“solition? Ist. That the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment. wére limited to the plain sense of the instrument 
constituting the compact. 2d. That, in case ofa delibe- 
rate, palpable, and dangerous infraction of the compact, 
the State has the right to interpose, &c. Now what is the 
inference? . Itis, that “*they are in duty bound to arrest 
thé ‘progress of the evil, by maintaining within their re- 
spective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties apper- 
taining to them.” This inference, says the report, is 
*¢ constitutional and conclusive.” The same doctrine was 
as distinctly aflirmed by the Virginia Assembly in their re- 
solutions adopting the report. They say, ‘*that, having 
fully and accurately re-examined and reconsidered these 
resolutions, they find it to be their indispensable duty to 
adhere to the same as founded in truth, as consonant with 
the constitution, and as conducive to its preservation.” 
We are aware that it has been recently maintained that, 
by. the State interposition referred to in this third resolu- 
tion, the Virginia Assembly had allusion to the natural 
right, and Mr. Madison himself has been brought forward 
to give a coristruction to this resolution contrary to the 
most obvious import of the terms. Be it so. 
the State interposition here spoken of be a natural right, 
it is a right which the Virginia Assembly have pronounced 
s‘ consonant with the constitation, and as conducive to its 
preservation.” Or, in other words, that, without the cx- 
ercise of this natural sovereign right of interposition, the 
constitution cannot be preserved. There is no incongru- 
ity in this. It is quite competent for two monarchs to 
stipulate in a treaty for that right which, independent of 
the treaty, would be a natural right, as ifa power were 
conferred by the treaty on the citizens of either prince to 
capture, adjudge, and execute all subjects of the other 
engaged in piracy on the high seas. It certainly would 
be more proper to call such a right a conventional right 
thana natural right, though it be both. Several of the 
- State constitutions furnish instances of natural rights being 
“secured by a constitutional provision. Even in the instra- 
ment we are now considering, there is a distinct affirma- 
tion in terms ofa natural right of sovereignty; such as the 
sovereign right ofa State to keep troops and ships of war 
in a certain emergency, or the sovereign right ofa State 
to lay import and export duties for the purpose of execut- 
ing its inspection laws. In these cases, a natural right is 
also a constitutional right, contrary to the definition of 
those who maintain that no right is properly constitutional 
which is a sovereign right, because constitutional rights 
are derivative rights exercised by functionaries. That 
reasoning would be indeed strange which would place a 
natural, reserved, sovereign right, expressed in terms, up- 
ona better footing than all that mass of residuary power 
included in the general reservation of the tenth amend- 
ment; It would be to create a distinction without a dif- 
ference. The reserved rights, though undefined, are 
easily ascertained. Any particular right not found in the 
‘enumerated powers of Congress, of course belongs to the 
States.. 
The right to nullify is universally admitted to be a na- 


Then, if 


tural or sovereign right. The natural rights of the States 
are also admitted to be their. reserved rights. 


rese If they are 
reserved, they must be constitutional, because the consti- 


tution, being an agreement to arrange the mode by which 


the States shall exercise their-sovereignty, expressly sti- 
pulates for the exercise.of these powers in all cases not 
enumerated. To some it may be unimportant upon what 
basis we place the right of a State to protect its citizens, 
as counter-legislation would be the beginning of resistance 
in either case; others may, perhaps justly, say that the 
whole controversy is resolvable. into a dispute as to what 
is, or is not, the proper definition ofa constitutional right. 
We, however, think it of infinite importance, in urging 
the right of nullification, to regard it as a constitutional, 
rather than as a natural remedy, because a constitutional 
proceeding is calculated to give it a pacific course, and a 
higher recommendation. ‘The characteristic, in fact, of 
the American constitutions in general, is, that they sanc- 
tify the fundamental principles of the American revolu- 
tion. Whilst other nations have to resort to the law of 
nature, and by force to drive despots from their thrones, 
thus incurring what, amongst them, is odiously termed 
the guilt of rebellion, we here have the incalculable ad- 
vantage of a thorough understanding amongst all classes, 
that it is the right as well as the duty of a free people to 
recur, when necessary, to their sovereign rights, to resist 
oppression. Such a sentiment as this becoming familiar 
to the public mind, acquires prodigious strength when its 
spirit is seen to pervade a written constitution, and pre- 
vents, rather than accelerates, opportunities for an unne- 
cessary recurrence to revolutionary movements. Under 
such a structure of the public sentiment, when the voice 
ofa sovereign State shall be spoken, ‘it will be heard in 
a tone which virtuous governors will obey, and tyrannical 
ones shall dread.” Nothing can more reconcile nullifica- 
tion to our citizens, than to know, that if we are not pro- 
cecding according to the forms of the constitution, we are 
nevertheless adnering to its spirit. The convention which 
framed the constitution could not agree upon any mode of 
settling a dispute like the present. The case was there- 
fore left unprovided for, under the conviction, no doubt, 
as is admitted hy Mr. Hamilton, in ‘The Federalist,” 
that if the Federal Government should oppress the States, 
the State Governments would be ready to check it by 
virtue of their own inherent sovereign powers. ‘It may 
safely be received as an axiom in our political system, 
(says Mr. Hamilton, ) that the State Governments will, in 
all possible contingencies, afford complete security against 
invasion of the public liberty by the national authority, 
Projects of usurpation cannot be masked under pretences 
so likely to escape the penetration of select bodies of men 
as of the people at large. The Legislatures will have 
better means of information. They can discover the dan- 
ger ata distance; and, possessing al} the organs of civil 
power, and the confidence of the people, they can at once 
adopt a regular plan of opposition, in which they can com- 
bine all the resources of the community.” 

That measure cannot he revolutionary which is adopted, 
not with a view to resort to force, but by some decisive 
measures to call the attention of the co-States to a disputed 
question, in such a form as to compel them to decide what 
are orare not the rights of the States in a case of a pal- 
pable and dangerous infraction of those fundamental 
principles of liberty in which they all have an interest. 

In the exercise of the right of nullification, we are not 
unmindful of the many objections which have been urged 
against it. ‘That it may embarrass the present majority 
in Congress, who are fatally bent upon building up the 
sectional interests of their constituents upon the ruin of 
our commerce, we can readily imagine; but these em- 
barrassments, on examination, will be found to proceed 
rather from an unwillingness on their part to adjust the 
controversy on principles of reason and justice, than 
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from any real difficulty existing in the constitution. The 
provisions of the constitution are ample for taking the 
“gense of the States on a question more important than 
any.which has occurred since the formation of the Go- 
yernment. But, if the spirit of justice departs from 
the councils to which we have a right to look up as the 
` guardians of the public liberty and the public peace, 
no provisions of human wisdom can avail. We have 
`: peard much of the danger of suffering one State to im- 
pede the operations of twenty-three States; but it must 
be obvious to every considerate man that the danger can 
“only exist where a State is wrong. If the people of any 
“Jone State are right in the principles for which they con- 
tend, it is desirable that they should impede the operations 
of Congress until the sentiments of its co-States shall be 
had. A higher eulogy could not be bestowed upon our 
system than the power of resorting to some conservative 
principle that shall stay a disruption of the league. It 
is no argument to say that a State may have no grounds 
on which to place herself upon ber sovereign rights. 
This is a possible, but by no means a probable case. Ex- 
perience has given us a most instructive lesson on this 
very subject. It has taught us that the danger is not that 
a State may resort to her sovereign rights too often, but) 
that it will not avail herself of them when necessary. 
Look, fellow-citizens, to our State; for ten years we have: 
petitioned and remonstrated against the unconstitutionality į 
of the tariff acts, and though the conviction bas been! 
universal that the effects of the system would be ruinous 
to.our interests, yet the difficulty has been great to bring! 
the people to the resisting point. 
-e And so with other objections. It has been maintained ; 
by us, that, according to the philosophy of the Govern-| 
ment, and the true spirit of the compact, it becomes! 
Congress, in all emergencies like the present, to solicit; 
from the States the call of a convention. That upon such 
‘aconvocation it should be incumbent on the States claim- 
ing the doubtful power, to propose an amendment to the, 
constitution giving the doubtful power, and, on failure to, 
obtain it by a consent of three-fourths of all the States, | 
to regard the power as never having been intended to be 
given. We must not be understood to say that this was 
matter even of implied stipulation at the formation of the 
compact. ‘The constitution is designedly silent on the 
subject, on account of the extreme difficulty in the minds 
of its framers of appointing a mode of adjusting these dif- 
ferences. This difficulty we now discover was imaginary. į 
It had its source in apprehensions, which an experience 
-of upwards of forty years has proved to be without the 
shadow of a foundation. Many of the sages of that day 
were dissatisfied with their work for a reason which is the 
very opposite of the truth. They feared, not that the 
General Government would encroach upon the rights of 
States, but that the States would perpetually be disposed 
to pass their boundaries of power, and finally destroy the; 
confederation. Had they been blessed with the expe-| 
rience which we have acquired, there could have been) 
no objection to trusting the States who created the Go-| 
-veriment, and who woul 
veto under certain modifications. 
able that a disputed power, which it would have required 
three-fourths of the States to add to the constitution, 
ought not to be insisted on by a majority in Congress, as 
impliedly conferred, if more than one-fourth should ob- 
ject to it. To deny this, would be to decide finally the 
validity of a power by a positive majority of the people 
at large, instead of a concurring majority of the States. 
There is, it is true, one objection, and only one to this 
view, and that is, that, under this theory, a majority little 
beyond the three-fourths, as, for instance, seven States 
out of twenty-four, might deprive Congress of powers 
which have been expressly delegated. The answer to 
this is, that it would be a yery extreme case fora single 


| 


d not fully embarrass it with a|of 
It seems but reason-|in our opponents than to evince a re 


State to claim the resumption of a power which it had 
clearly delegated in positive terms. But it seems almost 
beyond the range of possibility, that six other States 
should be found to sustain a nullifying State in sucha pre- 
tension. Should such a case ever occur, as one-fourth 
and upwards of the States resolving to break their pledges 
without the slightest pretence, it would show that it was 
time to dissolve the league. Ifa spirit of friendship and 
fair dealing cannot bind together the members of this 
Union, the sooner it is dissolved the better. So that this 
objection is rather nominal than substantial. But the evil 
of this objection is, that whilst its admission would relieve 
us from an imaginary peril, we should be plunged into 
that certain danger of an unrestricted liberty of Congress 
to give us, instead of a confederated Government, a Go- 
vernment without any other limitation upon its power 
than the will of a majority. : 

Other objections have been urged against nullification. 


lit is said that the President or Congress might employ 


the military and naval force of the United States to re- 
duce the nullifying State into obedience, and thus produce 
a civil dissension amongst the members of the confede- 
racy. We do not deem it necessary, in a community so 
conversant with this part of the subject as that of South 
Carolina, to recapitulate the arguments which have been 
urged against such an improbable course, both for the 
want of power, and on the ground of expediency. But 
we cannot pass over one view, which we think sufficient 
to quict all apprehension on that score. We live in an 
age of reason and intellect. The idea of using force on 
an occasion of this kind is utterly at variance with the 
genius and spirit of the American people. In truth, it is 
becoming repugnant even to the genius and spirit of the 
Governments of the old world. We have lately seen in 
England one of the greatest reforms achieved which her 
history records—a reform which her wisest statesmen, 
twenty years ago, would have predicted could not be ac- 
complished without civil war, brought about by a blood- 
less revolution. ‘The cause is manifest. Not only are 
the people every where better informed, but such is the 
influence which public opinion exerts over constituted 
authorities, that the rulers of this earth are more swayed 
by reason and justice than formerly. Under such evi- 
dent indications of the march of mind and intellect, it 
would be to pay but a poor compliment to the people of 
these States, to imagine that a measure taken by a sove- 
reign State, with the most perfect good feeling to her 
confederates, and to the perpetuity of the Union, and 
with no other view than to force upon its members the 
consideration of a most important constitutional question, 
should terminate otherwise than peaceably, 
Fellow-citizens, it is our honest and firm belief that nul- 
lification will preserve, and not destroy, this Union. But 
we should regret to conceal from you, that, if Congress 
should not be animated with a patriotic and liberal feeling 
in this conjuncture, they can give to this controversy what 
issue they please. Admit, then, that there is risk of a se- 
rious conflict with the Federal Government. We know 
no better way to avoid the chance of hostile measures 
adiness to meet dan- 
ger, come from what quarter it will. We should think 
that the American revolution was, indeed, to little pur- 
pose, if a consideration of this kind were to deter our 
people from asserting their sovereign rights. That revo- 
lution, it is well known, was not entered into by our 
Southern ancestors from any actual oppression which the 
people suffered; it was a contest waged for principle, em- 
phatically for principle. The calamities of revolution, 
strife, and civil war, were fairly presented to the illustri- 
ous patriots of those times which tried the souls of. men. 
The alternative was either to remain dependent colonies, 
in hopeless servitude, or to become free, sovereign, and 
independent States. To attain such a distinguished rank 
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zens of this confederacy shall participate equally in the 
benefits and the burdens of the Government. To this so- 
lemn duty we now invoke you in the name of all that is 
sacred and valuable to man; we invoke you in the name 
of that liberty which has been acquired by you from an 
illustrious ancestry, and which it is your duty to transmit, 
unimpaired, to the most distant generations; we invoke 
you in the name of that constitution which you profess to 
venerate, and of that Union which you are all desirous to 
perpetuate. By the reverence you bear to these your 
institutions; by all the love you bear to liberty; by the 
detestation you have for servitude; by all the abiding me- 


amongst the nations of the earth, there was but one path, 
and that the path of glory—the crowning glory of being 
accounted worthy of all suffering, and of embracing all 
the calamities of a protracted war abroad, and of domestic 
evils at home, rather than to surrender their liberties. 
The result of their labors is known to the world, through 
the flood of light which that revolution has shed upon the 
science of Government, and the rights of man—in the 
‘lesson it has taught the oppressor, and in the example 
it has afforded to the oppressed;” in the invigoration of 
the spirit of freedom every where, and in the amelioration 
it is producing in the social order of mankind. 

Inestimable are the blessings of that well regulated 
freedom which permits man to direct his labors and his 
enterprise to the pursuit or branch of industry to which 
he thinks nature has qualified him, unmolested by ava- 
rice, enthroned in power. Such was the freedom for 
which South Carolina struggled when a dependent colo- 
ny; such is the freedom of which she once tasted, as the 
first fruit of that revolutionary triumph which she assisted 
to achieve; such is the freedom she reserved to herself 
on entering into the league; such is the freedom of which 
she has been deprived, and to which she must be restor- 
ed, if her commerce be worth preserving, or the spirit of 
her Laurens and her Gadsden has not fled forever from 
our bosoms. It isin vain to tell South Carolina that she 
can look to any administration of the Federal Government 
for the protection of her sovereign rights, or the redress 
of her Southern wrongs. Where the fountain is so pol- 
luted, it is not to be expected that the stream will again 
be pure. The protection to which, in all representative 
Governments, the people have been accustomed to look, 
to wit, the responsibility of the governors to the govern- 
ed, has proved nerveless and illusory. Under such a sys- 
tem, nothing but a radical reform in our political institu- 
tions can preserve this Union. It is full time that we 
should know what rights we have under the federal con- 
stitution; and more especially ought we to know whether 
we are to live under a consolidated Government, or a con- 
federacy of States; whether the States be sovereign, or 
their local Legislatures be mere corporations. A fresh 
understanding of the bargain we deem absolutely neces- 
sary. No mode can be devised by which a dispute can 
be referred to the source of all power, but by some one 
State tuking the lead in the great enterprise of reform. 
Till some one Southern State tenders to the Federal Go- 
vernment an issue, it will continue to have its ‘ appetite 
increased by what it feeds on.” History admonishes us 
that rulers never have the forecast to substitute, in good 
time, reform for revolution. ‘They forget that it is always 
more desirable that the just claims of the governed should 
break in on them, “through well contrived and well dis- 
posed. windows, through flaws and breaches through the 
yawning chasms of their own ruin.’ One State must, 
under the awful prospects before us, throw herself into 
the breach, in this great struggle for constitutional free- 
dom. ‘There is no other mode of awakening the atten- 
tion of the co-States to grievances which, if suffered to 
accumulate, must dismember the Union. It has fallen to 
our lot, fellow-citizens, first to quit our trenches. Let 
us go on to the assault with cheerful hearts and undaunt- 
ed minds. 

Fellow-citizens, the die is now cast. We have solemnly 
resolved on the course which it becomes our beloved State 
to pursue; we have resolved that, until these abuses shall 
be reformed, no more taxes shall be paid here. € Mil- 
lions for defence, but not a cent for tribute.” And now 
we call upon our citizens, native and adopted, to prepare 
for the crisis, and to meet it as becomes men and free- 
men. We call upon all classes, and all parties, to forget 
their former differences, and to unite in a solemn deter- 
mination never to abandon this contest until such a change 
he effected in the councils of the nation, that all the citi- 


your exalted and your common triumphs in the first and 
greatest of revolutions; by the force of all those sublime 


tions; by the noble flame of republican enthusiasm which 
warms your bosoms, we conjure you, in this mighty strug- 
gle, to give your hearts, and souls, and minds to your in- 
jured and oppressed State, and to support her cause, 
publicly and privately, with your opinions, your prayers, 
and your actions. Ifappeals such as these prove unayail- 
ing, we then command your obedience to the laws and the 
authorities of the State, by a title which none can gainsay. 
We demand it by that allegiance which is reciprocal with 
the protection you have received from the State. We 
admit of no obedience to any authority which shall con- 
flict with that primary allegiance which every citizen 
owes to the State of his birth or his adoption. There is 
not, nor has there ever been, ‘ any direct or immediate 
allegiance between the citizens of South Carolina and the 
Federal Government; the relation between them is through 


stitutional compact as a separate, independent, political 
community, as has already been stated, has the right to 
declare an unconstitutional act of Congress null and void. 
After her sovereign declaration that the act shall not be 
enforced within her limits, ‘such a declaration is obli- 
gatory on her citizens. As far as its citizens are con- 
cerned, the clear right of the State is to declare the ex- 
tent of the obligation.” This declaration, once made, 


dience, so as to bring himself under the displeasure of his 
only and lawful sovereign, and within the severe pains 
and penalties which, by her high sovereign power, the 
Legislature will not fail to provide in her self-defence, 
the fault and the folly must be his own. 

And now, fellow-citizens, having discharged the solema 


with the most important results to the liberties, peace, 
safety, and happiness of this once harmonious, but now 
distracted confederacy, we commend our cause to that 
Great Disposer of events, who (if he has not already, for 


will smile on the efforts of truth and justice. We know 
that ‘unless the Lord keepeth the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain;” but relying, as we do, in this con- 


our ends, we make this appeal with all the confidence 
breast of the patriot and the christian. FeHow-citizens, 


do your duty to your country, and leave the consequences 
to God. 


No. 4. 
ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


To the people of Massachusetts, Virginia, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, North Carolina, Maryland, Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, Georgia, 
Delaware, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, and 
Missouri. 


We, the people of South Carolina, assembled in con- 


morials of your past glories; by the proud association of ` 


truths which that event has inculcated amongst the na- ` 


the State.” South Carolina having entered into the con- ` 


the citizen has no course but to obey. If he refuses obe- ` 


duty to which we have been summoned, in a crisis big : 


some inscrutable purposes of his own, decreed otherwise) ; 


troversy, on the purity of our motives, and the honor of | 


which, in times of trial and difficulty, ought to inspire the ` 


“ae 


. than the right is incontestable. 
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yention; have solemnly and deliberately declared, in our 
paramount sovereign capacity, that the act of Congress, 
approved the 19th day of May, 1828, and the act approv- 
id the 14th July, 1832, altering and amending the seve- 
alacts imposing duties on imports, are unconstitutional, 
and, therefore, absolutely void and of no binding force 


‘within the limits of this State; and for the purpose of car- 


tying this declaration into full and complete effect, we 
have invested the Legislature with ample powers, and 


viiade it the duty of all the functionaries and all the citi- 
-egens of the State, on their allegiance, to co-operate in 
“enforcing the aforesaid declaration. 


In resorting to this important measure, to which we 


shave been impelled by the most sacred of all the duties 
"which a free people can owe either to the memory of 


their ancestors or to the claims of their posterity, we feel 
that it is due to the intimate political relation which exists 


< between South Carolina and the other States of this con- 


federacy, that we should presenta clear and distinct expo- 
sition of the principles on which we have acted, and of the 
causes by which we have been reluctantly constrained to 
assume this attitude of sovereign resistance in relation to 
‘the usurpations of the Federal Government. 

For this purpose, it will be necessary to state, briefly, 


h: what we conceive to be the relation created by the fede- 
© ral constitution between the States and the General Go- 


vernment; and also what we conceive to be the true charac- 
ter and practical operation of the system of protecting du- 
ties, as it affectsour rights, our interests, and our liberties. 
We hold, then, that, on their separation from the 


Crown of Great Britain, the several colonies became free 


and independent States, each enjoying the separate and 
independent right of self-government; and that no au- 
thority can be exercised over them, or within their limits, 
utby their consent, respectively given as States. Itis 


„equally true that the constitution of the United States is 
‘a compact formed between the several States acting as 


sovereign communities; that the Government created by 
‘itisa joint agency of the States, appointed to execute 


: the powers enumerated and granted by that instrument; 
that all its acts, not intentionally authorized, are them- 


selves essentially null and void, and that the States have 
the right, in the same sovereign capacity in which they 


© adopted the federal constitution, to pronounce, in the last 


resort, authoritative judgment on the usurpations of the 


)’ Federal Government, and to adopt such measures as they 


may deem necessary and expedient to arrest the opera- 
tion of the unconstitutional acts of that Government with- 
in their respective limits. Such we deem to be the inhe- 


z rent rights of the States—rights, in the very nature of 


things, absolutely inseparable from sovereignty. Nor is 
the duty of a State to arrest an unconstitutional and op- 
pressive act of the Federal Government less imperative 
Each State, by ratifying 
the federal constitution, and becoming a member of the 
confederacy, contracted an obligation to ‘*protect and 
defend that instrument, as well by resisting the usurpations 
ofthe Federal Government, as by sustaining that Govern- 
ment in the exercise of the powers actually conferred upon 
it. And the obligation of the oath which is imposed, under 
the constitution, on every functionary of the States, to 
“preserve, protect, and defend” the federal constitu- 
tion, as clearly comprehends the duty of protecting and 
defending it against the usurpations of the Federal Go. 
vernment, as that of protecting and defending it against 
violation in any other form, or from any other quarter. 

It is true, that, in ratifying the federal constitution, the 
States placed a large and important portion of the rights 
of their citizens under the joint protection of all the 
States, with a view to their more effectual security; but 
it is not less trae that they reserved a portion still larger, 
and not less important, under their own immediate guar- 
dianship, and in relation to which, their original obliga- 
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tion to protect their citizens, from whatever quarter 
assailed, remains unchanged and undiminished. : 

But clear and undoubted as we regard the right, and 
sacred as we regard the duty of the States, to interpose 
their sovereign power for the purpose of protecting their 
citizens from the unconstitutional and oppressive acts of 
the Federal Government, yet we are as clearly of the 
opinion that nothing short of that high moral and politi- 
cal necessity, which results from acts of usurpation, sub- 
versive of the rights and liberties of the people, should 
induce a member of this confederacy to resort to this in- 
terposition. Such, however, is the melancholy and pain- 
ful necessity under which we have declared the acts of 
Congress imposing protecting duties null and void within 
the limits of South Carolina. The spirit and the princi- 
ples which animated your ancestors, and ours, in the 
councils and in the fields of their common glory, forbid us 
to submit any longer to a system of legislation, now be- 
come the established policy of the Federal Government, 
by which we are reduced to a condition of colonial vas- 
salage, in all its aspects more oppressive and intolerable 
than that from which our common ancestors relieved them- 
selves by the war of the revolution. There is no right 
which enters more essentially into a just conception of 
liberty, than that of the free and unrestricted use of the 
productions of our industry. This clearly involves the 
right of carrying the productions of that industry wher- 
ever they can be most advantageously exchanged, whe- 
ther in foreign or domestic markets. South Carolina 
produces, almost exclusively, agricultural staples, which 
derive their principal value from the demand for them in 
foreign countries. Under these circumstances, her natu- 
ral markets are abroad; and restrictive duties imposed 
upon her intercourse with those markets, diminish the 
exchangeable value of her productions very nearly to the 
full extent of those duties. 

Under a system of free trade, the aggregate crop of 
South Carolina could be exchanged for a larger quantity 
of manufactures, by at least one-third, than it can be now 
exchanged for under the protecting system. It is no less 
evident that the value of that crop is diminished by the 
protecting system very nearly, if not precisely, to the ex- 
tent that the aggregate quantity of manufactures which 
can be obtained for it is diminished, Itis, indeed, strictly 
and philosophically true that the quantity of consumable 
commodities which can be obtained for the cotton and 
rice annually produced by the industry of the State, is the 
precise measure of their aggrepate value. But, for the 
prevalent and habitual error of confounding the money 
price with the exchangeable value of our agricultural 
staples, these propositions would be regarded aş self. 
evident. If the protecting duties were repealed, one 
hundred bales of cotton or one hundred barrels of rice 
would purchase as large a quantity of manufactures as 
one hundred and fifty will now purchase. The annual 
income of the State, its means of purchasing and con- 
suming the necessaries and comforts and luxuries of life, 
would be increased in a corresponding degree. 

Almost the entire cotton crop of South Carolina, amount- 
ing, annually, to more than six millions of dollars, is ulti- 
mately exchanged either for foreign manufactures, sub- 
ject to protecting duties, or for similar domestic manu- 
factures. The natural value of that crop would be all 
the manufactures which we could obtain for it undera 
system of unrestricted commerce. The artificial value, 
produced by the unjust and unconstitutional legislation of 
Congress, is only such part of those manufactures as will 
remain after paying a duty of fifty per cent. to the Go- 
vernment; or, to speak with more precision, to the North- 
ern manufacturers. To make this obvious to the hum- 
blest comprehension, let it be supposed that the whole of 
the present crop should be exchanged, by. the planters 
themselves, for those foreign manufactures for which it 
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is destined, by the inevitable course of trade, to be ulti- 
mately exchanged, either by themselves or their agents. 
Let it be also assumed, in conformity with the facts of the 
case, that New Jersey, for example, produces, of the 
very same description of manufactures, a quantity equal 
to that which is purchased by the cotton crop of South 
Catolina. We have, then, two States of the same con- 
federacy, bound to bear an equal share of the burdens, 
and entitled to enjoy an equal share of the benefits of the 
. common Government, with precisely the same quantity of 
productions, of the same quality and kind, produced by 
their lawful industry. We appeal to your candor, and to 
your sense of justice, to say whether South Carolina has 
hot a title as sacred and indefeasible to the full and undi- 
minished enjoyment of these productions of her industry, 
acquired by the combined operations of agriculture and 
commerce, as New Jersey can have to the like enjoyment 
of similar productions of her industry, acquired by the 
process of manufacture. Upon no principle of constitu- 
tional right, upon no principle of human reason or Justice, 
can any discrimination be drawn between the titles of 
South Carolina and New Jersey to these productions of 
their capital and labor. Yet, what is the discrimination 
actually made by the unjust, unconstitutional, and partial 
legislation of Congress? A duty, on an average, of fifty 
per cent. is imposed upon the productions of South Caro- 
Tina, while no duty at all is imposed upon the similar pro- 
ductions of New Jersey! ‘The inevitable result is, that 
the manufactures thus lawfully acquired by the honest 
industry of South Carolina are worth, annually, three 
millions of dollars less to her citizens than the very same 
quantity of the very same description of manufactures are 
worth to the citizens of New Jersey: a difference of value 
produced exclusively by the operation of the protecting 
system. , 
No ingenuity can either evade or refute this proposi- 
tion. The very axioms of geometry are not more self- 
evident. For even if the planters of South Carolina, in 
the case supposed, were to sell and not to consume these 
productions of their industry, it is plai that they could 
obtain no higher price for them, after paying duties to 
the amount of $3,000,000, than the manufacturers of New 
Jersey would obtain for the same quantity of the same 
kind of manufactures, without paying any duty at all. 
This single view of the subject exhibits the enormous 
inequality and injustice of the protecting system in such 
a light, that we feel the most consoling confidence that 
we shall be fully justified by the impartial judgment of 
posterity, whatever may be the issue of this unhappy con- 
troversy. We confidently appeal to our confederate 
States, and to the whole world, to decide whether the 
annals of human legislation furnish a parallel instance of 
injustice and oppression perpetrated under the forms of 
a free Government. However it may be disguised by the 
complexity of the process by which it is effected, it is 
nothing less than the monstrous outrage of taking three 
millions of dollars annually from the valuc of the produc- 
tiong of South Carolina, and transferring it to the people 
of other and distant communities. No human Govern- 
ment can rightfully exercise such a power. It violates the 
eternal principles of natural justice, and converts the 
Government into a mere instrument of legislative plun- 
der. Of all the Governments on the face of the earth, 
the Federal Government has the least shadow of a consti- 
tutional right to exercise such a power. It was created 
principally, and almost exclusively, for the purpose of 
protecting, improving, and extending that very com- 
merce, which, for the last ten years, all its powers have 
been most unnaturally and unrighteously perverted to crip- 
ple and destroy.. ‘he power to “regulate commerce 
with foreign nations,” was granted obviously for the pre- 
servation of that commerce. ‘The most important of all 
the duties which the Federal Government owes to South 


Carolina under the compact of Union, is the protection 
and defence of her foreign commerce against all the ene- 
mies by whom it may be assailed. And in what manner 
has this.duty been discharged? All the powers of 
the earth, by their commercial restrictions, and all the 
pirates of the ocean, by their Jawless violence, could not 
have done so much to destroy our commerce as has been 
done by that very Government to which its guardianship 
has been committed by the federal constitution. The 
commerce of South Carolina consists in exchanging the 
staple productions of her soil for the manufactures of Eu- 
rope. Itis a lawful commerce. It violates the rights of 
no class of people in any portion of the confederacy. It 
is this very commerce, therefore, which the constitution 
has enjoined it upon Congress to encourage, protect, and 
defend, by such regulations as may be necessary to ac- 
complish that object. But instead of that protection, 
which is the only tie of our allegiance, as individual citi- 


zens, to the Federal Government, we have seen a gigantic 
system of restrictions gradually reared up, and at length 
brought to a fatal maturity, of which it is the avowed ob- 
ject, and must be the inevitable result, to sweep our com- 
merce from the great highway of nations, and cover our 
land with poverty and ruin. 


Even the States most deeply interested in the mainte- 


nance of the protecting system will admit that itis the 
interest of South Carolina to carry on a commerce of ex- 
changes with foreign countries, free from restrictions, 
prohibitory burdens, or incumbrances of any kind. We 
feel, and we know, that the vital interests of the State 
are involved in such a commerce. 
right insult to our understandings to tell us that our inte- 
rests are not injured, deeply injured, by those prohibitory 
duties, intended and calculated to prevent us from obtain- 
ing the cheap manufactures of foreign 
staples, and to compel us to receive for them the dear 
manufactures of our domestic establishments, or pay the 


It would be a down- 


countries for our 


penalty of the protecting duties, for daring to exercise 
one of the most sacred of our natural rights. What 
right, then, human or divine, have the manufacturing 
States-~for we regard the Federal Government as a mere 


instrument in their hands--to prohibit South Carolina, 
directly or indirectly, from going to her natural markets, 
and exchanging the rich productions of her soil, without 
restriction or incumbrance, for such foreign articles as 
will most conduce to the wealth and prosperity of her 
citizens? It will not, surely, be pretended—-for truth and 
decency equally forbid the allegation—that, in exchang- 
ing our productions for the cheaper manufactures of Eu- 
rope, we violate any right of the domestic manufacturers, 
however gratifying it might be to them, if we would pur- 
chase their inferior productions at higher prices. 


Upon what principle, then, can the State of South 


Carolina be called upon to submit to a system which ex- 
cludes her from her natural markets, and the manifold 
benefits of that enriching commerce which a kind and 


beneficent Providence has provided to connect her with 
the family of nations, by the bonds of mutual interest? 
But one answer can be given to this question. Jt is in 
vain that we attempt to disguise the fact, mortifying as it 
must be, that the principle by which South Carolina is 


thus excluded, is, in strict propriety of language, and to 


all rational intents and purposes, a principle of colonial 


dependence and vassalage, in all respects identical with 
that which restrained our forefathers from trading with 
any manufacturing nation of Europe other than Great 
Britain. 
the manufacturing States of this confederacy, that the 
Anglo-American colonies bore to the mother country, 
with the single exception, that our burdens are incom- 
parably more oppressive than those of our ancestors. Our 
time, our pride, and the occasion, equally forbid us to 
trace out the degrading analogy. We leave that to the 


South Carolina now bears the same relation to 
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historian who shall record the judgment which an impar- 
tial posterity will pronounce upon the eventful transac- 
tions of this day. 

It is in vain that we attempt to console ourselves by the 
empty and unreal mockery of our representation in Con- 
gress. As to all those great and vital interests of the 
State which are affected by the protecting system, it 
would be better that she had no representation in that 
body. It serves no other purpose but to conceal the 
chains which fetter our liberties, under the vain and 
empty forms of a representative Government. In the en- 
. actment of the protecting system, the majority of Con- 
gress is, in strict propriety of speech, an irresponsible 
$ despotism. A very brief analysis will render this clear to 
> every understanding. What, then, we ask, is involved in 
„the idea of political responsibility in the imposition of 
public burdens? It clearly implies that those who im- 
* pose the burdens should be responsible to those who 
~ bear them. Every representative in Congress should be 
responsible, not only to his own immediate constituents, 
but through them, and their common participation in the 
burdens imposed, to the constituents. of every other re- 
presentative. If, in the enactment of a protecting tariff, 
the majority in Congress imposed upon their own constita- 
ents the same burdens which they impose upon the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, that majority would act under all 
the restraints of political responsibility, and we should 
have the best security which human wisdom has yet de- 
vised, against oppressive legislation. 

But the fact is precisely the reverse of this. The ma- 
jority in Congress, in imposing protecting duties, which 
are utterly destructive to the interests of South Carolina, 
not only impose no burdens, but actually confer enriching 
bounties upon their constituents, proportioned to the bur- 
dens they impose upon us. Under these circumstances, 
the principle of representative responsibility is perverted 
into a principle of absolute despotism. It is this very tic, 
binding the majority of Congress to execute the will of 
their constituents, which makes them our inexorable op- 
pressors. They dare not open their hearts to the senti- 
ments of human justice, or to the feelings of human sym- 
pathy. They are tyrants by the very necessity of their 
position, however elevated may be their principles in their 
individual capacities. 

The grave question, then, which we have to determine, 
as the sovereign power of the State, upon the awful re- 
sponsibility under which we have acted, is, whether we 
~ will voluntarily surrender the glorious inheritance pur- 
i. chased and consecrated by the toils, the sufferings, and 

the blood of an illustrious, ancestry, or transmit that in- 

heritance to our posterity untarnished and undiminished. 
` We could not hesitate in deciding this question. We 
< have, therefore, deliberately and unalterably resolved 
Ahat we will no longer submit to a system of oppression 
“which reduces us to the degrading condition of tributary 
5 vassals, and which would reduce our posterity, ina few 
> generations, to a state of poverty and wretchedness that 
. would stand in melancholy contrast with the beautiful and 
delightful region in which the providence of God has cast 
our destinies. Having formed this resolution with a full 
view of all its bearings, and of all its probable and possi- 
ble issues, it is due to the gravity of the subject, and the 
solemnity of the occasion, that we should speak to our 
confederate brethren in the plain language of frankness 
and truth. ‘Though we plant ourselves upon the consti- 
tution, and the immutable principles of justice, and in- 
tend to operate exclusively through the civil tribunals and 
civil functionaries of the State, yet we will throw off this 
oppression at every hazard. We believe our remedy to 
be essentially peaceful. We believe the Federal Govern- 
; ment has no shadow of right or authority to act against a 
sovereign State. of the confederacy in any form, much 
less to coerce it by military power. But we.are aware of 


the diversities of human opinion, and have seen too many 
proofs of the infatuation of human power, not to have 
looked with the most anxious concern to the possibility of 
a resort to military or naval force on the part of the: Fe- 
deral Government; and, in order to obyiate the possibility 
of having the history of this contest stained by a single 
drop of fraternal blood, we have solemnly and irrevoca- 
bly resolved that we will regard such a resort as a dissolu- 
tion of the political ties which connect us with our confe- 
derate States, and will, forthwith, provide for the organi- 
zation of a new and separate Government. 

We implore you, and particularly the manufacturing 
States, not to believe that we have been actuated, in 
adopting this resolution, by any feeling of resentment or 
hostility towards them, or by a desire to dissolve the poli- 
tical bonds which have so long united our common desti- 
nies. We still cherish that rational devotion to the Union 
by which this State has been pre-eminently distinguished 
in all times past. But that blind and idolatrous devotion 
which would bow down and worship oppression. and 
tyranny, veiled under that consecrated title, if it ever ex- 
isted among us, has now vanished forever. Constitutional 
liberty is the only idol of our political devotion; and, to 
preserve that, we will not hesitate a single moment to 
surrender the Union itself, if the sacrifice be necessary. 
If it had pleased God to cover our eyes with ignorance, if 
He had not bestowed upon us the understanding to com- 
prehend the enormity of the oppression under which we 
labor, we might submit to it without absolute degradation 
and infamy. But the gifts of Providence cannot be neg- 
lected or abused with impunity. A people who delibe- 
rately submit to oppression, with a full knowledge that 
they are oppressed, are fit only to be slaves; and all histo- 
ry proves that such a people willsoon finda master. It 
is the pre-existing spirit of slavery in the people that has 
made tyrants in all ages of the world. No tyrant ever 
made a slave; no community, however small, having the 
spirit of frecmen, ever yet had a master. ‘The most il- 
lustrious of those States which have given to the world 
examples of human freedom, have occupied territories not 
larger than some of the districts of South Carolina; while 
the largest masses of population that were ever united 
under a common Government have been the abject, spirit- 
less, and degraded slaves of despotic rulers. We sin- 
cerely hope, therefore, that no portion of the States of 
this confederacy will permit themselves to be deluded into 
any measures of rashness by the vain imagination that 
South Carolina will vindicate her rights and liberties with 
a less inflexible and unfaltering resolution, with a popula- 
tion of some half a million, than she would do with a 
population of twenty millions. 

It does not belong to freemen to count the costs and 
calculate the hazards of vindicating their rights and de- 
fending their liberties; and even if we should stand alone 
in the worst possible emergency of this great controversy, 
without the co-operation or encouragement of a single 
State of the confederacy, we will march forward with an 
unfaltering step, until we haye accomplished the object 
of this great enterprise, : i 

Having now presented, for the consideration of the 
Federal Government, and our confederate States, the 
fixed and final determination of this State in relation to 
the protecting system, it remains for us to submit a plan 
of taxation in which we would be willing to acquiesce, in 
a spirit of liberal concession, provided we are met in due 
time, and in a becoming spirit, by the States interested in 
the protection of manufactures. P 

We believe that, upon every just and equitable princi- 
ple of taxation, the whole list of protected articles should 
be imported free ofall duty, and that the revenue derived 
from import dutics should be raised exclusively from the 
unprotected articles, or, that whenever a duty is imposed 

[upon protected articles imported, an excise duty of the 
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game rate should be imposed upon all similar articles ma” 
nufactured in the United States. This would be as near 
an approach to perfect equality as could possibly be made 
in a system of indirect taxation. No substantial reason 
can be given for subjecting manufactures obtained from 
abroad in exchange for the productions of South Carolina 
to the smallest duty, even for revenue, which would not 
show that similar manufactures made in the United States 
should be subject to the very same rate of duty. The 
former, not less than the latter, are, to every rational in- 
tent, the productions of domestic industry, and the mode 
of acquiring the one is as lawful, and more conducive to 
the public prosperity, than that of acquiring the other. 

But we are willing to make a large offering to preserve 
the Union, and, with a distinct declaration that it is a 
concession on our part, we will consent that the same rate 
of duty may be imposed upon the protected articles that 
shall be imposed upon the unprotected: provided that no 
more revenue be raised than is necessary to meet the de- 
mands of the Government for constitutional purposes, and 
provided, also, that a duty, substantially uniform, be im- 
posed upon all foreign imports. 

It is obvious that, even under this arrangement, the 
manufacturing States would have a decided advantage 
over the planting States. For it is demonstrably evident 
that, as communities, the manufacturing States would bear 
no part of the burdens of federal taxation, so far as the 
revenue should be derived from protected articles. The 
earnestness with which their representatives seek to in- 
crease the duties on these articles, is conclusive proof that 
those duties are bounties, and not burdens, to their con- 
stituents. As at least two-thirds of the federal revenue 
would be raised from protected articles, under the pro- 
posed modification of the tariff, the manufacturing States 
would be entirely exempted from all participation in that 
proportion of the public burdens. 

Under these circumstances, we cannot permit ourselves 
to believe, for a moment, that, in a crisis marked by such 
portentous and fearful omens, those States can hesitate in 
acceding to this arrangement, when they perceive that it 
will be the means, and possibly the only means, of re- 
storing the broken harmony of this great confederacy. 
They most assuredly have the strongest of human induce- 
ments, aside from all considerations of justice, to adjust 
this controversy, without pushing it to extremities. This 


—thosé very rights which our common ancestors left to 
us as a common inheritance, purchased by their common 
toils, and consecrated by their blood. It is a question of 
liberty on the one hand, and slavery on the other. Ifwe 
submit to this system of unconstitutional oppression, we 
shall voluntarily sink into slavery, and transmit that igno- 
minious inheritance to our children. We will not, we 
cannot, we dare not, submit to this degradation; and our 
resolve is fixed, and unalterable, that a protecting tariff 
shall be no longer enforced within the limits of South Ca- 
rolina. We stand upon the principles of everlasting jus- 
tice, and no human power shall drive us from our position. 

We have not the slightest apprehension that the Gene- 
ral Government will attempt to force this system upon us 
by military power: we have warned our brethren of the 
consequences of such an attempt; but if, notwithstand- 
ing, such a course of madness should be pursued, we 
here solemnly declare that this system of oppression 
shall never prevail in South Carolina, until none but 
slaves are left to submit to it. We would infinitely pre- 
fer that the territory of the State should be the cemetery 
of freemen than the habitation of slaves. Actuated by 
these principles, and animated by these sentiments, we 
will cling to the pillars of the temple. of our liberties, and, 
if it must fall, we will perish amidst the ruins. 

J. HAMILTON, Jr. 
President of the Convention. 
Attest: Isaac W. Harns, Clerk. 


No. 5. 
GOVERNOR HAMILTON'S MESSAGE. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Frrtow-Cirrzexs: In mecting you, after the short in- 
terval which has supervened since your adjournment, al- 
low me to tender you my most cordial and respectful © 
salutations. : : 

At this annual period of our assembling, it becomes us 
to review the occurrences of the last year, connected with 
our domestic concerns, if not with a minute scrutiny, at. 
least with a sentiment of fervent gratitude to the Great.’ 
Disposer of human events. These tributes of our grate- 
ful acknowledgment are due for the various and multipli- : 
ed blessings He has been pleased to bestow upon our peo- ` 
ple. Abundant harvests, inevery quarter of our State, have 


can be accomplished only by the proposed modification of|crowned the exertions of our agricultural labors. Health, 


the tariff, or by the call of a general convention of all the 
States: If South Carolina should be driven out of the 
Union, all the other planting States, and some of the 
‘Western States, would follow by an almost absolute ne- 
cessity. Can it be believed ‘that Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and even Kentucky, would continue to pay a 
tribute of fifty per cent. upon their consumption to the 
Northern States, for the privilege of being united tothem, 
when they could receive all their supplies through the 


almost beyond former precedent, has blessed our homes, 
as yet undisturbed by the frightful ravages of that new 
and terrible pestilence which has elsewhere made such 
portentous havoc in a Jarge portion of the human family. 
Nor have we less reason for thankfulness in surveying our 
social condition. If a political excitement, connected with 
the public liberty of the country, has stimulated the public 
mind to a degree of fervor and vigor beyond all former 
example, this very excitement has furnished-the consoling 


ports of South Carolina without paying a single cent of|exponent of- our fitness for the enjoyment of this inesti- 


tribute? 

‘The separation of South Carolina would inevitably pro- 
duce a general dissolution of the Union, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the protecting system, with all its pe- 
cuniary bounties to the Northern States, and its pecuniary 
burdens upon the Southern States, would be utterly 
overthrown and demolished, involving the ruin of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands in the manufacturing 
States. 

By these powerful considerations, connected with their 
own pecuniary interests, we beseech them to pause and 
contemplate the disastrous consequences which will cer- 
tainly result from an obstinate perseverance, on their part, 
in maintaining the protecting system. With them it isa 
question of merely pecuniary interest, connected with no 
shadow of right, and involving no principle of liberty; 
with us it is a question involving our most sacred rights 


mable blessing; for, in despite of a painful exasperation 
of public feeling, social order has been preserved, and the 
majesty of the law has been supreme. 

‘The officer at the head of your financial department 
will give a detailed exposition of the condition of your 
treasury. You will perceive, by his statements, that the 
receipts during the last fiscal year were four hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand seven hundred and thirteen dol- 
lars and fifty-eight cents; and that the payments were 
three hundred and fifty-one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-six dollars and ninety-four cents; and that the dif- 
ference between these two sums, added to the sums 
which we received on account of our claims on the Gene- 
ral Government, left a balance in the treasury on the ist 
of October, of two hundred and seventy-two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-three dollars and fifty-eight cents. 

In our settlement with the United States, we re 


| upon your consideration the strong claims which the 


ed his time and talents to the irksome unravelling, and, 
© finally, successful adjustment of these accounts. Such 


© with this officer in this settlement, and had the best means 
| of witnessing his highly effective services in the perform- 
© ance of his trust, at once urge and bear testimony to the 
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ceived, in money, one hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
two hundred and fifty-nine dollars and sixteen cents, and 
the sum of forty-one thousand six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars and eighty cents in arms; making, in all, the 
-i gum of one hundred and ninety-eight thousand eight hun- 
+> dred and eighty-four dollars and twenty cents, which we 
have thus recovered on account of these claims. A fur- 
ther balance, amounting to sixty thousand dollars, on ac- 
= count of arrearages for interest, is yet due, which we 
= should likewise have received under the provisions of an 
-act which passed both branches of Congress, but it was 
“not returned by the President of the United States prior 
to the adjournment of Congress. 

In this adjustment, which may be considered as final, 
© for our State will come in under the general provisions of 
>the act in question, whenever it is ratified, which regu- 
= Jates the allowance of interest to the States on sums ad- 
vanced by them on account of the expenses incurred dur- 
ing the late war, it would be eminently unjust not to press 


cess, in the process of qualifying those who are to. come 
after us to fill the high functionaries and offices apper- 
taining to the public weal. That this fountain of light 
may diffuse its beams over our whole State, and be felt in 
the wide extension of literature, science, and all useful 
knowledge, must depend on your parental care and unre- 
laxed vigilance. To discharge this duty is a debt which 
you must pay, under a sacred obligation to posterity. 
The attention of the Legislature has been so frequently 
invited to the subject of public education, as administered 
through our free schools, to our penal code, and to our 
existing road system, and the improvements so long desir- 
ed in each of these departments of the public service have 
been so long postponed, that I can scarcely cherish the 
hope, at a period of such profound and intense interest 
on another and absorbing topic of public policy, connect- 
ed with our relations with the Federal Government, that 
these subjects will command your deliberations. They 
are nevertheless topics of great domestic urgency, in 
which the necessity for reform is more readily recognis- 
ed than the means of effecting it, except in relation to a 


Comptroller General has both on your justice and libe- 


:: rality. I trust you will accord to him remuneration for| mitigation of our penal code, by striking from our sta- 
> the zeal and industry, and signal ability which he dis-| tute book some of the old common law penalties which 
~ played in the discharge of the special duty which you as-| yet disfigure it. That adequate means may be devis- 
signed him in your resolution of the last annual session. | ed for securing an effective responsibility on the part of 
- Under this he repaired to Washington, and, for six months,| the trustecs of the school fund, for its useful appropria- 
during an inconvenient absence from his family, dedicat-| tion, and that this beneficent scheme of carrying the rays 
of light and moral life into the recesses of poverty and 
ignorance may not fail, either through apathy or neglect, 
or by the ill-judged rashness with which a benevolent 
enterprise may be abandoned under temporary miscar- 
riages, susceptible of remedy, is as much my earnest 
hope, as it should be your anxious concern. 

Whether, in reference to public roads, a commutation 
from labor into money, at one-half of the estimated value 
of the labor, to be placed, as a permanent road fund, in 
the hands of the commissioners of roads, would not be a 
mode of kecping them in repair, less burdensome to the 
community, and much more effective in itself, is submit- 
ted to your consideration. 

I likewise submit for your deliberation whether, after 
the events of the last year in Virginia, some restriction 
ought not to be placed on the free ingress of slaves 
brought into our State for sale; a subject surely of mo- 
mentous interest. 

I beg leave to transmit you a communication from the 
Secretary of State of the United States, (marked A,) 
enclosing a statement of the apportionment of the repre- 
sentation of the several States under the fifth census. 
The expediency of your acting on this topic is so obvious, 
as to supersede the necessity of making any recommen 
dation on the subject. 

J likewise transmit resolutions (marked B and C) from 
the Legislature of Indiana, “ relative to the officers and 
soldiers who bore arms in the revolution, and who are not 
entitled to pensions under any existing law,” and one in 
regard ‘ to a more perfect organization of the militia,” 

A resolution (marked D) from the House of Delegates 
of Maryland, is also hereby transmitted. ; 

The laws and maps of several of the States, which I 
have received in the course of the present year, shall be 
deposited, with all convenient despatch, in the legisla- 
tive library. $ 

Immediately after your recent adjournment, at the 
end of the last month, a brig, called the Amelia, bound 
from New York to New Orleans, was wrecked on Folly 
island, about fifteen miles distant from Charleston, hav- 
ing on board a crew and passengers, amounting, in all, to 
upward of one hundred souls. On the unhappy sufferers 
reaching the shore, it was discovered that malignant 
cholera had, some days previously, broken out among 
them, and was then extending its ravages, with alarming 
mortality, among the survivors. On my atriyal in the 


members of our delegation in Congress as co-operated 


equity of this claim. I would respectfully suggest, as 
the Comptroller has only received a sum for this duty 
equivalent to his personal expenses in travelling to, re- 
maining at, and returning from Washington, that he may 
be allowed a reasonable commission on the amount now 
received, and hereafter to be received, during his agency 
and continuance in office. 

The very full and satisfactory report of the able officer 
at the head of the bank of the State of South Carolina, 
supersedes the necessity of my dwelling on any thing con- 
nected with this institution, but the encouraging fact, that 
after appropriating a sum deemed amply sufficient to 
cover all bad debts during the coming year, the amount 
of 120,000 dollars has been transferred to the sinking 
fund, which is equivalent to a dividend of 8 per cent. on 
the entire capital and sinking fund placed at its disposal. 
Permit me, however, to renew my recommendation that 
your patriotic solicitude be invoked, and your vigilant 
superintendence be exercised, over an institution so vi- 
tally connected with the public credit of our State. 

You will discover, by the report of the Comptroller, 
that the loan hitherto authorized, of 100,000 dollars, to the 
South Carolina Railroad Company, has been accepted by, 
and paid to that corporation, on the conditions incident to 
its appropriation. f am happy to be able, from authentic 
sources of information, to announce that this interesting 
enterprise is progressing with vigor and success, and that 
its present operations already reveal the gratifying proba- 
bility that the auspicious hopes of its great and diversified 
usefulness, which were cherished at its commencement, 
will, in the end, be abundantly realized. For a work 
which is destined, by diminishing the cost of transporta- 
tion, to add so much to the value of our products, and to 
increase our convenience and enjoyments, whilst it aug- 
ments our physical resources and our domestic security, 
I scarcely deem it necessary to ask your fostering pa- 
tronage. bes 

No circumstance has occurred to diminish our well 
founded confidence in the usefulness of the South Caro- 
lina college, which is going on with regularity and suc- 
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Ne 
city, the Intendant communicated to me these facts. Be-|ané all judicial proceedings which shall be hereafter had in 


ing compelled to leave Charleston immediately, 1 request- 
ed the city authorities to continue to enforce the quaran- 
tine laws in relation to this case, and stated to them that 
I felt assured you would indemnify the city for the ex- 
penses which might be incurred in protecting the health 
of the whole State from this dreadful epidemic. 

A military guard was authorized, and stationed at Folly 
island, to prevent all intercourse between the crew and 
passengers of the brig and the citizens of our State; and 
-I am gratified tobe able to state, that, by the decision and 
judicious measures of the Intendant and Council, and the 
skill and intrepidity of the attending physicians, the infec- 
tion was arrested, and confined to the island. 

As the city authorities acted in fact as the agents of the 
State, I earnestly recommend that the amounts expended 
by the city of Charleston on this occasion be refunded; 
more especially as I cannot but think that, but for the 
promptitude and energy of its public authorities, the pes- 
tilence would now be desolating a portion of our State. 

It is, moreover, gratifying to us to know. that the un- 
fortunate sufferers were treated with a kindness and li- 
berality in every respect comporting with the benevolence 
and hospitality of our people. 

During the interval between your last adjournment and 
the period of your present meeting, a convention of the 
people of the State of South Carolina, called, under the 
high sanctions of the constitution of the State, and by 
your authority, “to take into consideration the several 
acts of the Congress of the United States, imposing du- 
ties on foreign imports for the protection of domestic manu- 
factures, or for other unauthorized objects;todetermine on 
the character thereof, and to devise the means of redress; 
and further, in like manner, to take into consideration such 
acts of the said Congress laying duties on imports, as may 
be passed in amendment of, or substitution for, the act or 
acts aforesaid; and also all other laws and acts of the Go- 
yernment of the United States which shall be passed or 
done for the purpose of more effectually executing and 
enforcing the same,” has assembled, deliberated, decided, 
and adjourned. In obedience to the injunctions of this 
high and sovereignassembly, I send you the result of their 
proceedings in relation „to several of the premises, by 
which you will perceive that your action and co-operation 
are required and demanded. 

I now beg leave to make special reference to the do- 
cuments, in the series in which they may be respectively 
classified. The paper, marked E, is a report of a commit- 
tee, to whom was referred the act ‘to provide for the 
calling of a convention, with instructions to consider and 
report thereon, and especially as to the measures proper 
to be adopted by the convention in reference to the vio- 
lations of the constitution of the United States, in the en- 
actment by Congress, on divers occasions, of laws laying 
duties and imposts for the purpose of encouraging and 
protecting domestic manufactures, and for other unwar- 
rantable purposes.” 

This report comprises a view of the rise, progress, un- 
constitutionality, and oppressiveness of the tariff laws, 
and concludes with submitting an ordinance (marked F,) 
entitled ‘* An ordinance to nullify certain acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States, purporting to be laws laying 
duties and imposts on the importation of foreign commo- 
dities,” 

The acts thus nullified are the acts passed by Congress 
on the 19th May, 1828, and the act passed on the 14th 
July, 1832. It is there declared that they are unauthor- 
ized by the constitution of the United States; that they 
violate the true meaning and intent thereof, and are null 
arid void, and not law, nor binding on this State, its offi- 
cers, or citizens; and all promises, contracts, and obliga- 
tions, made or entered into, or to be made or entered into, 


affirmance thereof, are and shall be held utterly null and 
void. 

The convention has, moreover, declared that the acts 
to enforce this ordinance shall go into effect on the Ist of 
February next; that in no case of law or equity shall their 
authority be called in question; that no appeal shall be 
allowed or taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, nor shall any copy of the record be permitted or 
allowed; that all persons now holding any office of honor, 
profit, or trust, under this State, (members of the Legis- 
lature excepted, ) shall take an oath well and truly to obey, 
execute, and enforce this ordinance; and it concludes 
with a solemn declaration that ‘the people of South 
Carolina, to the end that it may be fully understood by 
the Government of the United States, and the people of 
the co-States, that we are determined to maintain this our 
ordinance and declaration at every hazard, do further de- 
clare that we will not submit to the application of force, 
on the part of the Federal Government, to reduce this 
State to obedience; but that we will consider the passage, 
by Congress, of any act authorizing the employment of a 
military or naval force against the State of South Carolina, 
her constituted authorities, or citizens; or any act abol- 
ishing or closing the ports of this State, or any of them, 
or otherwise obstructing the free ingress and egress of ves- 
sels to and from the said ports; or any other act on the 
part of the Federal Government to coerce the State, shut 
up ber ports, destroy or harass her commerce, or to en- 
force the acts hereby declared to be null and void, other- 
wise than through the civil tribunals of the country, as 
inconsistent with the longer continuance of South Caro- 
lina in the Union; and that the people of this State will _ 
henceforth hold themselves absolved from all further ob- ` 
ligation to maintain or preserve their political connexion 
with the people of the other States, and will forthwith 
proceed to organize a separate Government, and do all 
other acts and things which sovereign and independent 
States may of right do.” 

It is, moreover, made your duty to adopt such measures, 
and pass such acts as may be necessary to give full effect 
to the ordinance, and to prevent the enforcement and ar- 
rest the operation of the acts of Congress thus nullified. 
This ordinance has thus become a part of the fundamental 
law of South Carolina, and it, together with a report and 
an address to the people of South Carolina, (marked G,) 
and an address to the people of the co-States, (marked 
H,) setting forth the motives, the scope and objects of 
these acts and doings, were likewise adopted by the con- 
vention, and the Executive of the State was directed to 
transmit copies of the same to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, to be laid hefore Congress, and to the Gover- 
nors of the several States, to be laid before their respective 
Legislatures; a duty which shall be discharged with as 
much despatch asis compatible witha proper preparation 
of the papers in question. 

Fellow-citizens, the die has been at last cast, and South 
Carolina has at length appealed to her ulterior sovereignty 
as a member of this confederacy, and planted herself up- 
on her reserved rights. The rightful exercise of this 
power is not a question which we will any longer argue. 
It is sufficient that she has willed it, and that the act is 
done; nor is its strict compatibility with our constitutional 
obligations to all laws passed by the General Government, 
within the authorized grants of power, to be drawn in 
question when this interposition is exerted ina case in 
which the compact has been palpably, deliberately, and 
dangerously violated. ‘That it brings up a conjuncture of 
deep and momentous interest, is neither to be concealed 
nor denied. 

The crisis first presents a class of duties which is refer- 
able to yourselves. You have been.commanded by the 


with purpose to secure the duties imposed by the said acts, people, ‘in their highest sovereignty, to take care that, 
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They have armed you with the requisite authority, and on 
the wisdom, firmness, and forecast with which you dis- 
charge these duties, will depend the tranquillity, peace, 
liberty, and happiness of our beloved State. Obedience 
to necessary laws, flowing from a legitimate source of 
public right, is the best security to social order and civil 
freedom. To leave this obedience to the voluntary sug- 
gestions of public duty or private conscience, or to feeble 
and defective enactments, in the end Jeads to extreme ri- 
gor, or it brings all just authority into derision and con- 
tempt. The measure of legislation which you have to 
employ at this crisis, is the precise amount of such enact- 
ments as may be necessary to render it utterly impossible 
to collect, within our limits, the duties imposed by the 


> protective tariffs thus nullified. That you will resort to 


such civil and penal provisions as will accomplish this pur- 
pose, without unnecessary rigor on the one hand, or a 
weak and mistaken leniency on the other, I feel so well 
assured that I shall refrain from entering into a detail of 


-. suggestions on asubject on which you are so much better 


` advised than myself. That you should arm every citizen 


with a civil process, by which he may claim, if he pleases, 


< a restitution of his goods seized under the existing impost, 


on his giving security to abide the issue of a suit at law, 
and at the same time to define what shall constitute trea- 
son against the State, and, by a bill of pains and penalties, 
compel obedience, and punish disobedience to your own 
laws, are points too obvious to require any discussion. In 
one word, you must survey the whole ground. You must 
look to and provide for all possible contingencies. In 
your own limits, your own courts of judicature must not 


- only be supreme, but you must look to the ultimate issue 


of any conflict of jurisdiction and power between them 
and the courts of the United States. 
There is one contingency in particular, for which you 


: ought to provide, and that is, in case the collectors of the 
| customs in any of the ports of the State, under the in- 


structions of the General Government, should refuse to 
grant clearances to vessels outward bound, that no injury 
should accrue to our trade, or to those who may be car- 
tying on friendly commercial intercourse with us, the 
Governor should, under such circumstances, be authoriz- 
ed to grant instantly certificates of clearance under the 
seal of the State. 

An enlightened forecast will not, however, permit you 
to stop here—remember that ours is emphatically a coun- 
{ry paying an habitual reverence to the laws. As little 
must be left to the discretion of the Executive as possible. 
Every conjuncture must be anticipated by your own en- 
actments. 

From these legislative provisions, let me now pass to 
the consideration of consequences, I trust, of a remote 
and improbable occurrence. 

We claim that our remedy is essentially of a pacific 
character, When we set up this claim, all we mean to 
say is, that of right it ought to be, and, as far as we are 
concerned, it shall be so. To the peaceful redress af- 
forded by our courts, in the restitution which they decree, 
and to the ultimate arbitrament of our sister States, in a 
general convention assembled, on the disputed powers, 
we look with confidence to the adjustment of this painful 
controversy. But the final issue may be adverse to this 
hope. 

Threats of coercion we know were once, in relation to 
the probable measures of this State, officially promulged, 
and public rumor, to which it is not safe for those in 
charge of the public authorities to be absolutely deaf, has 
not diminished the conviction that these dispositions may 
probably be yet entertained. Nor ought we, in a strug- 
gle like this, to rely entirely on the confidence that power 
will not be used, because right may be violated. 

We must be prepared for this alternative. I would, 


within the limits of this State, their will shall be obeyed. i therefore, 


recommend that our militia system, and its 
laws, undergo a thorough revision. That the Executive 
be authorized to accept, for the defence of Charleston 
and its dependencies, the services of two thousand volun- 
teers, either by companies or files, as they may volunteer, 
and that they be formed into four battalions of infantry, 
with one flank company of riflemen attached to each bat- 
talion; one squadron of cavalry; and two battalions, one 
of field, and the other of heavy artillery: that these corps 
be organized in a legionary brigade, and that the Execu- 
tive, from the precincts in which these volunteers are or- 
ganized, select the officers of the appropriate rank for 
the several commands. I suggest the expediency of this 
brigade being armed and equipped from the public arbe- 
nals completely for the field, and that appropriations may 
be made for supplying all deficiencies in our munitions of 
war. 

In addition to these volunteer draughts, I deem it safe to 
recommend that the Executive be authorized also to ac- 
cept of the services of ten thousand volunteers from the 
other division of the State, to be organized and arranged. 
in regiments and brigades, and the officers to be selected 
by the commander-in-chief, and that this whole force be 
called the State Guard. 

That portion of the claims upon the General Govern- 
ment, which was payable in arms, amounting, in value, to 
forty-one thousand six hundred and twenty-five dollars 
and eighty cents, I have received in arms of various de- 
scriptions, but still some appropriations will be necessary 
to augment our supplies. Provision should likewise be 
made for mounting some of our heavy pieces of ordnance, 
and a fixed and annual appropriation made for the artil- 
lery in Charleston, and in other parts of the State, accord- 
ing to their relative expense. J have ordered the quar- 
termaster general, whose report will be presented to you, 
and the arsenal keeper at Charleston, the latter an expe- 
rienced officer of artillery, to repair to this place, to 
attend in consultation the committees of your respective 
bodies in reference to the condition of their several de- 
partments. 

I would, moreover, recommend that the President be 
requested to remove the United States troops, now in 
garrison in the State citadel in Charlestun, which they 
now occupy, at the conjoint instance and request of the 
State and city authorities, as the accommodations of that 
post are much wanted for our own arms and munitions. 
I would morcover suggest, that, after the citadel is thus 
returned to the State, and the public stores belonging to 
the State are deposited there, the magazine guard be re- 
moved from the Neck to garrison this post, and that a 
daily guard be detached from it to the magazine, and that 
the guard be augmented to sixty men, and that the ap- 
pointment of its officers, and general disposition and or- 
ganization, be under the orders and authority of the 
commander-in-chief. 

I should consider myself, gentlemen, as recreant to my 
trust, if Edid not recommend to you these provisions, or 
the adoption of those of much wiser import that may 
suggest themselves to you, and which may be necessary 
to the public safety and public honor, however improba- 
ble the contingency of their ever being required. It is 
not enough thata people may be right in the struggle 
for their privileges and liberties, but they must have the 
means of securing their safety by ample resources for re- 
pelling force by force. 

I cannot, however, but think, that, on a calm and dis- 
passionate review by Congress, and the functionaries of 
the General Government, of the true merits of this con- 
troversy, the arbitration, by a-call of a convention of all 
the States, which we sincerely and anxiously seek and. 
desire, will be accorded to us. 

To resort to force, is at once to prefer a dissolution of 
the Union to its preservation. South Carolina has de- 
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” glared that she admits of no arbiters but her co-States, 
assembled with her in their sovereign capacity. To deny 
to her this reference, is to admit that our league has no 
conservative principle short of an appeal to the sword. 
To suppose, when one of the most prominent of our ob- 
jections to the protective system is its unconstitutionality, 
that this, and the other vexatious and conflicting ques- 
tions of constructive power which now convulse the 
whole country are not susceptible of compromise or ad- 
justment in an assembly of equivalent authority to that 
which formed the constitution, is to affirm that the spirit 
of amity and justice, without which the Union would be 
a revolting and compulsory league, is utterly extinct. 

But be this as it may, whatever may be the issues of this 
unhappy controversy, relying on the intelligence and 
spirit of a free and gallant people, and the imperishable 
truth and sacred character of our rights, let us advance 
with an unfaltering heart and a steady step to the per- 
formance of our duty to our country. On your delibe- 
rations I fervently invoke the blessings of Almighty 
God. 

JAMES HAMILTON, Jr. 
Corumsia, S. C. November 17, 1832. 


No. 6. 


GOVERNOR HAYNE’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Hellow-Citizens of the Senate, 
and House of Representatives: 


I appear before you, in obedience to your commands, 
to enter upon the duties you have assigned me. ‘The 
chief magistracy of South Carolina, at all times an office 
of high dignity and trust, has now assumed an importance 
which might well induce the most highly gifted among 
us to hesitate in taking upon himself the fearful responsi- 
bility which belongs to it. Putting out of view the consi- 
derations which would have induced me, at any time, to 
desire to be excused from this service—a sincere distrust 
of my abilities to discharge, in a satisfactory manner, the 
various and trying duties which must, at this momentous 
crisis, devolve on the Executive, would have deterred me 
from making the attempt, but for the conviction that eve- 
ry man now owes a duty to his country, which he is bound, 
at every sacrifice, to perform. Deeply sensible of the 
high honor conferred upon me in being selected to pre- 
side over the destinies of the State at this interesting pe- 
riod, and feeling myself bound to defer to your judgment, 
Yam constrained to yield an implicit obedience to the 
public will, officially made known to me through you. 

In taking this step, Iam fully aware of the difficulties 
which are before me, In a period of intense excitement, 
threatened with dangers from without, and embarrassed 
by unhappy divisions at home, it belongs not to any 
wisdom or virtue, merely human, to reconcile conflicting 
opinions, harmonize discordant views, and meet the ex- 
pectations of the public. Emergencies will probably 
arise, concerning which opinions will be so divided, that, 
act as he may, your chief magistrate will have to encoun- 
ter the severest censure and reproach. Nevertheless, 1 
will not shrink from the task you have assigned me, but, 
relying with confidence on your cordial support, and on 
the wisdom and virtue, courage and patriotism, of the 
people, I will walk steadily forward in the path of duty, 
indulging the hope that our united efforts for the promo- 
tion of the welfare, honor, and safety of the State, may 
be crowned with success, 

In the great struggle in which we are engaged for the 
preservation of our rights and liberties, it is my fixed de- 
termination to assert and uphold the sovereign authority 

of the State, and to enforce, by all the means that may 
be entrusted to my hands, her sovereign will. I recog- 
nise no allegiance as paramount to that which the citizens 
of South Carolina owe to:the State of: their birth or their 


adoption... I here publicly declare, and wish it to be dis- 


tinctly understood, that I shall hold myself bound, by the 
highest of all obligations, to carry into full effect, not only 
the ordinance of the convention, but every act of the 
Legislature, and every judgment of our own courts, the 
anieteement of which may devolve on the Executive. I 
claim no right to revise their acts. It will be my duty to 
execute them; and that duty I mean, to the utmost of my 
power, faithfully to perform. i 

In the administration of the ordinary duties of my of- 
fice, it shall be my constant aim, and earnest endeavor, to 
reconcile discordant opinions—to allay party animosities 
—-and, as far as may be practicable, to bring all the citi- 
zens of Carolina to regard each other as brethren of one 
family. In the administration of our criminal code, I am 
firmly resolved to ‘execute justices” but I shall endea- 
vor to do so in the spirit of the constitution, which in- 
structs me that this shall be done ‘fin mercy.” Ishould 
despise myself, and feel that I was utterly unworthy of 
public confidence, if I were not unalterably determined 
to perform this most painful part of my public duty with- 
out “fear, favor, or affection.” The pure stream of 
public justice shall not be contaminated by personal feel- 
ings or party animosities. . 

And now, fellow-citizens, having thus frankly laid down 
the principles by which I intend to be governed in the 


administration of the affairs of the State, let us look for- 


ward to the prospect before us, in order that we may be 


prepared to meet the crisis as becomes men, firmly re- 
solved to do our duty in every emergency. South Caro- 
liną, after ten years of unavailing petitions and remon- 
strances against a system of measures on the part of the 
Federal Government, which, in common with the other 


Southern States, she has repeatedly declared to be found- 


ed in usurpation, utterly subversive of the rights, and fa- 
tal to the prosperity ofher people, has, in the face of the 


world, put herself upon her sovereignty, and made the 


solemn declaration that this system shall no longer be en- 
forced within her limits. All hope of a redress of this 


grievance from a returning sense of justice on the part 
of our oppressors, or from any probable change in the 
policy of the Government, having fied, nothing was left 


for South Carolina but to throw herself upon her reserv- 
ed rights, or to remain forever in a condition of * colonial 
vassalage.”? She has therefore resolved to stand upon her 
rights; and itis for her sister Statesnow to determine what 
is to be done in this emergency. She has announced to 
them her anxious desire that this controversy shall be 
amicably adjusted, either by a satisfactory modification of 
the tariff, or by a reference of the whole subject toa con- 
vention of all the States. 
sonable propositions be acceded to, then she will feel 
herself justified before God and man, in firmly maintain- 
ing the position she has assumed, until some other mode 


Should neither of these rea- 


can be devised for the removal of the difficulty. South 
Carolina is anxiously desirous of living at peace with her 
brethren; she has not the remotest wish to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected her with the great 
American family of confederated States. With Thomas 
Jefferson, ** she would regard the dissolution of our Union 
with them as one of the greatest of evils—but not the 
greatest: there is one greater—submission to a Govern- 
ment without limitation of powers;” and such a Govern- 
ment, she conscientiously believes, will be our portion, 
should the system against which she is now struggling, be 
finally established as the settled policy of the country. 
South Carolina is solicitous to preserve the constitution 
as our fathers framed it—according to its true spirit, in- 
tent, and meaning; but she is inflexibly determined never 
to surrender her reserved rights, nor to suffer the consti- 


tutional compact to be converted into an instrament for 


the oppression of her citizens. 
She cannot bring herself to believe that, standing: as she 
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© does on the basis of the constitution, and the immutable | from violation, and to restore the liberties of his coun- 
"principles of truth and justice, any attempt will be made by try”? 
her confederate States, and, least of all, by the Government] Fellow-citizens, this is “f our own, our native land,” it 
which they have created for special purposes, to reduce |is the soil of Carolina, which has been enriched by the 
“her to subjection by military force. A confederacy of| precious blood of our ancestors, shed in defence of those 
sovereign States, formed by the free consent of all, can-|rights and liberties which we are bound by every tie, di- 
not possibly be held together by any other tie than mu- vine and human, to transmit unimpaired to our posterity. 
tual sympathies and common interest. The unhallowed |It is here that we have been cherished in youth and sus- 
< attempt to cement the Union with the blood of our citi- |tained in manhood by the generous confidence of our 
zens, (which, if successful, would réduce the free and fellow-citizens; here repose the honored bones of our fa- 
sovereign States of this confederacy to mere dependent thers; here the eyes of our children first beheld the light; 
provinces,) South Carolina has solemnly declared would Jand here, when our earthly pilgrimage is over, we hope 
“be regarded by her as absolving her ‘from all further |to sink to vest on the bosom of our common mother. 
obligation to maintain or preserve her political connexion | Bound to our country by such sacred and endearing ties, 
’ with the people of the other States.” The spirit of our free |let others desert her if they can; let them revile her if 
institutions, the very temper of the age, would seem to they will; let them give aid and countenance to her en- 
, forbid the thought of an appeal to force for the settle-|emies if they may; but for us, we will stand or fall with 
ment of a constitutional controversy. If, however, we | Carolina. 
should be deceived in this reasonable expectation, South! God grant that the wisdom of your counsels, sustained 
Carolina, so far as her means extend, stands prepared to|by the courage and patriotism of our people, may crown 
meet danger, and repel invasion, come from what quarter | our efforts for the preservation of our liberties with tri- 
jtmay. She has warned her brethren of the inevitable ;umphant success. But if, in the inscrutable purposes of 
consequences of an appeal to arms; and if she should be fan all-wise Providence, it should be otherwise decreed, 
driven, in defence of her dearest rights, to resist aggres-|let us be prepared to do our duty in every emergency. 
sion, let it be remembered that the innocent blood which| If assailed by violence from abroad, and deserted by 
may be shed in such a contest, will, in the great day of |those to whom she has a right to look for support, our 
account, be required of those who shall persevere in the | beloved State is to be “humbled in dust and ashes” be- 
unhallowed attempt to exercise an ‘ unwarrantable juris- | fore the footstool of the oppressor, we shall not rejoice in 
diction over us.” her humiliation, nor join in the exultation of her enemies, 

If such, fellow-citizens, should be our lot; if the sacred but, in adversity as in prosperity, in weal and in wo, 
soil of Carolina should be polluted by the footsteps of an|“ through good report and evil report,” we will go for 
invader, or be stained with the blood of her citizens, shed Carolina. 
in her defence, I trust in Almighty God that no son of And now, fellow-citizens, offering up my most fervent 
hers, native or adopted, who has been nourished at her | prayers to Him in whose hands are the destinies of na- 
bosom, or been cherished by her bounty, will be found tions, that he will prosper all your measures, and have 
raising a parricidal arm against our common mother. jour whole country ‘cin his holy keeping,” Iam ready, in 
And even should she stand alone in this great struggle for|the solemn form prescribed by the constitution, to dedi- 
constitutional liberty, encompassed by her enemies, that date myself to the service of the State. 
there will not be found in the wide limits of the State] December 18, 1832. 
one recreant son who will not fly to the rescuc, and be 
ready to lay down his life in her defence. 

South Carolina cannot be drawn down from the proud 
eminence on which she has now placed herself, except by 
the hands of her own children. Give her but a fair field, 
and she asks no more. Should she succeed, hers will be 
glory enough to have led the way in the noble work of 
reform. And if, after making these cfforts duc to her 
own honor, and the greatness of the cause, she is destin- 
ed utterly to fail, the bitter fruits of that failure, not to 
herself alone, but to the entire South, nay, to the whole 
Union, will attest her virtue. The speedy establishment 
on the ruins of the rights of the States, and the liberties 
of the people, of a great consolidated Government, “ rid- 
ing and ruling over the plundered ploughman and beg- 
gared yeomanry’? of our once happy land; our glorious 
confederacy broken into scattered and dishonored frag- 
ments; the light of liberty extinguished, never, perhaps, 
to be relumed; these—these will be the melancholy me- 
morials of that wisdom which saw the danger while yet at 
adistance, and of that patriotism which struggled glo- 
riously to avert it; memorials over which repentant though 
unavailing tears will assuredly be shed by those who will 
discover, when too late, that they have suffered the last 
occasion to pass away when the liberties of the country 


REPLEVIN ACT. 


An act to carry mto effect, in part, an ordinance lo nullify 
cerluin acts of the Congress of the United States, pur- 
porting to be laws laying dutics on the importation of fo- 
reign commodities, passed in convention of this State, at 
Columbia, on the twenty-fourth day of November, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
iwo. 

Whereas, by the said ordinance, it is declared and or- 
dained that the several acts and parts of acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States, purporting to be laws for the 
imposing of duties and imposts on the importation of fo- 
reign commodities, and now having actual operation and 
effect within the United States, and, more especially, an 
act entitled an act in alteration of the several acts impos- 
ing duties on imports, approved on the nineteenth day of 
May, one thousand cight hundred and twenty-eight; and, 
also, an act entitled an act to alter and amend the seve- 
ral acts imposing duties on imports, approved on the four- 
teenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-two, are unauthorized by the constitution of the United 
States, and violate the true meaning and intent thereof, 
and are null, void, and no law, nor binding upon this State, 
might have been redeemed, and the Union established {its officers, or citizens: And whereas, also, by the said 
upon a foundation as enduring as the everlasting rocks. _[ordinance, it 1s ordained that it shall be the duty of the 

We may not live to witness these things. To some of Legislature to adopt such measures, and pass such acts 
us it may not be allotted to survive the republic. But, if'|as may be necessary to give full effect to that ordinance, 
we are only true to our duty, our example will, in that and to prevent the enforcement and arrest the eats 
dark hour, be a rich legacy to our children—and which jof the said acts and parts of acts of „the Congress 0 a Ps 
of us would desire a higher reward than to have it in- | United States, within the limits of this State, from ae ads 
scribed upon his tomb, ** here lies the man who sacrificed iter the first day of February next: Now, therefore, to care 
himself in a noble effort to rescue the constitution ¡ry into effect, in part, the said ordinance, 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
now met, and silting in General Assembly, and by the au- 
thority of the same, That, from and after the first day of 
February next, if any goods, wares, or merchandise shall 
be seized or detained, under pretence of securing the du- 
ties. imposed by any of the said several acts or parts of 
acts of the Congress of the United States, so annulled by 
the ordinance as aforesaid, or for the non-payment of any 
such duties, or under any process, order, or decree, mesne 
or final, or other pretext, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of the said ordinance, the person or persons to 
whom the said goods, wares, or merchandise are consign- 
ed, or who may be lawfully entitled to the possession of 
the same, may, upon making affidavit of such seizure or 
detention, proceed to recover possession thereof, and da- 
mages, by an act of replevin; and the proceedings there- 
in’shall be as in other cases of replevin, according to the 
laws and usages of this State, except as modified or alter- 
ed by this act; or such person or persons may proceed in 
any other manner authorized by law in cases of unlawful 
seizure or detention of personal property. 

Src. 2. Be it further enacted, That, before the sheriff 
shall deliver the said goods to the plaintiff in replevin, it 
shall be his duty to take from the said plaintiff» bond, 
with good and sufficient security, in the penal sum of the 
full value of the said goods, with the condition that he will 
prosecute the said suit with effect, and will well and truly 
abide and fulfil the final judgment and determination of 
the court therein. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That, in case of refusal 
to deliver the said goods, or of removal of the same in any 
way, so that the writ of replevin cannot be exccuted, on 
the return of the sheriff to that effect, and an affidavit 
made before any justice of the quorum that the said goods 
had been seized and detained, and of the refusal to de- 
liver the same, or that the same had been removed as 
aforesaid, and of the value thereof, the plaintiff in reple- 
vin may sue outa writ, in the nature of a capias in wither- 
nam, authorizing and requiring the sheriff of any of the 
districts of this State to distrain the personal estate of the 
person or persons refusing to deliver the said goods, or 
removing the same, so that the said process cannot be ex- 
ecuted; and the sheriff shall, thercupon, seize and take 
into his possession any personal estate of the defendant or 
defendants to the amount of double the value so sworn as 
aforesaid, and hold the same at the proper expense of the 
owner or owners thereof, until the said goods are produc- 
ed and delivered to the said sheriff: Provided, That no~ 
thing in either clause contained shall be in any manner 
construed to deprive the sheriff of any right and power 
which he now has by law in the execution of the writ of 
yeplevin. 

Suc. 4. Be tt further enacted, That if, after the delive- 
ry of the said goods by the sheriff to the plaintiff in re- 
plevin, any attempt should be made to recapture or to 
scize the same, or the same should be actually recaptur- 
ed or seized under pretence of securing the duties impos- 
ed by any of the several acts of Congress aforcsaid, or for 
the non-payment of any such duties, or under any pro- 
cess, order, or decree, or other pretext, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of the ordinance aforesaid, it 
shall be the duty of the sheriff, on affidavit made to that 
effect, to prevent such capture or seizure, or to redcliver 
the goods to the plaintiff in replevin, as the case may be; 
and the sheriff shall have the same power and authority 
for that purpose as he had in the original execution of the 
writ of replevin. 

Sec. 5. Be tt further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That, if any person shall pay any of the duties imposed by 
either of the acts of Congress aforesaid, the person so 
paying may recover back the same, together with the 
interest thereon, in an action for money had and received, 
in any court of competent jurisdiction: Provided, ‘That 


such action be brought within one year from the time of 
said payment. . y 

Sxc. 6. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That, if any person shall be arrested or imprisoned by vir- 
tue of any order or execution for the enforcement or sa- 
tisfaction of any judgment or decree obtained in any fed- 
eral court for duties claimed under the acts of Congress 
so annulled as aforesaid, or upon any other proceeding, 
contrary to the true intent and meaning of the said ordi- 
nance, he shall be entitled to all the benefits and privi- 
leges secured to the citizen in case of unlawful arrest or 
imprisonment, by the statute made of force in this State, 
commonly called the habeas corpus act, and he may, also 
maintain an action for such unlawful arrest or imprison- 
ment. 

Sxc. 7. Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That, if any real or personal estate of any person shall be 
seized or levied on, or sold by virtue of any fieri facias, or 
other process, for the enforcement or satisfaction of any 
judgment or decree obtained in any federal court for du- 
ties claimed under the acts of Congress so annulled as 
aforesaid, such seizure, levy, or sale shall be held and re- 
garded in the courts of this State as illegal, and such sale 
shall in no wise divest, or in any manner impair the title 
of the defendant in such suit or action to the property 
thus sold. 

Sxc. 8. Be it further enacted, That if any clerk, commis- 
sioner, master, or register, shall furnish a record, or a copy 
of a record, in his office, of any case in law or equity, where- 
in is drawn in question the authority of said ordinance, or 
the validity of the acts of the Legislature passed to give 
effect thereto, or the validity of the said acts of Congress, 
or permit or allow any such record, or copy of such record, 
to be taken for any purpose, he shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, be punished by fine 
not exceeding onc thousand, nor less than one hundred 
dollars, and by imprisonment not exceeding one year, nor 
less than one month. 

Src. 9. Beit further enacted, That, if any person shall 
disobey, obstruct, or resist any process granted or allow- 
ed by this act, or shall cloign, secrete, or wilfully remove 
any goods, wares, or merchandise, or do any other act, 
so as to prevent the same from being replevied according 
to the provisions of the first section of this act, such per- » 
son, his aiders and abcttors, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, nor less than 
one thousand dollars, and be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding two years, nor less than six months, besides 
being liable to indictment or other proceeding allowed by 
law for any other offence involved in the commission of 
said misdemeanor. 

Src. 10. Beit further enacted, That, should any per- 
son, after the delivery of any goods by the sheriff to the 
plaintiff in replevin, as herein provided, recapture or 
seize, or attempt to recapture or seize, the same, under -` 
pretence of securing the duties imposed by any of the se- 
veral acts of Congress aforesaid, or for the non-payment. 
of any such duties, or under any process, order, or de-- 
cree, or other pretext, contrary to the true intent and. 
meaning of the ordinance aforesaid, such person, his aid-... 
ers or abcttors, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 5; 
and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine: 
not exceeding ten thousand, nor less than three thousand: < 
dollars, and imprisoned for a term not exceeding two 
years, nor less than one year, besides being liable to in- 
dictment or other proceeding allowed by law for any 
other offence involved in the commission of said misde- 
meanor. 

Sre. 11. And be it further enacted, That, if any of the. © 
keepers of the public jails in this State shall receive and 
detain any person arrested or committed by virtue of any 
order, process, or other judicial proceedings made, had, 
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: dy U i c Src. 3. Each company of infantry called into the ser- 
the duties imposed by, or claimed under the said acts of| vice shall consist of sixty privates, four sergeants, and four 
Congress, annulled by the ordinance aforesaid, or on any} corporals; to be officered by one captain, one first ‘and 

other proceedings contrary to the true intent and mean-| second lieutenant, and one ensign; and each company of 

ing of the said ordinance, such keeper shall be guilty of] light infantry or riflemen shall consist of not less than 

a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be im- forty privates, and the requisite number of non-commis- 

prisoned for a term not exceeding one year, nor less thanj sioned and commissioned officers. Each company to 

_* one month, and fined in a sum not exceeding one thou-| choose its own officers. 
sand dollars, nor less than one hundred dollars, and shall} Src. 4. Each regiment of infantry called into service as 
also be liable to the person aggrieved in an action of| aforesaid, shall consist of eight companies of infantry and 
trespass. . beg two companies of light infantry, or riflemen, to be com- 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That if any person| manded by one colonel, one lieutenant colonel, and one 
or persons shall, knowingly, let, or hire, or use, or per-| major, to be selected, by the commander in chief, from 
mit to be used, any place, house, or building, to serve as} amongst the officers of their respective grades in commis- 

a jail, for the detention or confinement of any person ar-| sion at the time, in the brigade or division out of which 

rested or committed by virtue of any order, process, or} such regiment shall be raised; and each colonel command- 

other judicial proceedings, made, had, or issued, to en-jing a regiment of volunteers or militia, shall appoint his 
force the payment or collection of any duties imposed by} regimental staff, subject to the approval of the brigadier 

the said acts of Congress annulled by the ordinance afore- general. i 

said, or upon any other"proceedings contrary to the true} Sec, 5. That the Governor be authorized, out of the 

intent and meaning of the said ordinance, he or they shall| several brigades or divisions of the State, to permit volun- 

be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, | teer companies, troops, battalions, squadrons, and regi- 
shall be imprisoned for a term not exceeding one year, | ments of infantry, artillery, cavalry, light infantry, and 
nor less than one month, and fined in a sum not exceed-| riflemen to be raised, and he is hereby authorized to ac- 
ing one thousand dollars, nor less than one hundred| cept the services of volunteers, whether by files, compa- 
dollars. ne g nies, or otherwise; and it shall be his duty, whenever, in 

Szo, 13. Beit further enacted, That no indictment un-| his opinion, the public interest shall require it, to cause 
der this act shall be subject to traverse. such volunteers to be organized into companies, troops, 

Src. 14. Bett further enacted, That the fines collected] battalions, squadrons, or regiments, as the case may be, 
under this act shall be paid into the public treasury. and he may form the same into brigades and divisions; 

Src. 15. Beit further enacted, That, on the trial of any | provided no troop or company shall consist of less than 
suit or action in which shall be in question the ordinance] forty or more than one hundred rank and file, with the 
aforesaid, or this act, the same may be given in evidence! proper complement of non-commissioned and commis- 
without being specially pleaded. : sioned officers required by law; the field and general offi- 

Sze. 16. Be it further enacted, That this act shall com-| cers to be selected by the Governor, from amongst the 

mence and be of force from and after the first of Febru-| officers of their respective grades in the brigade or divi- 

ary next. sion out of which such regiment or brigade shall be rais- 

ed; and where any officer already in commission shall 
accept a command in any such volunteer corps, he may 
retain both commissions, and, at the end of his term of 
service as a volunteer, shall be at liberty to resume his 
rank and command, provided that every volunteer com- 


A BILL TO CARRY THE ORDINANCE INTO EFFECT. 


A bill to provide for the security and protection of the State 


of South Carolina. 


Be it enacted by the honorable the Senate and Mouse of 
Representatives, now met and sitting in General Assembly, 
Thatin case the Government of the United States, or any 
officer thereof, shall, by the employment of naval or mili- 
tary force, attempt to coerce the State of South Carolina 
into submission to the acts of Congress, declared and or- 
dained to be null, void, and no law, in a convention of 
the people of the State of South Carolina, on the twenty- 
fourth day of November, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, to resist the en- 
forcement of an ordinance adopted by the convention 
aforesaid, or the Iaws passed in pursuance thereof, or in 
case of any armed or forcible resistance thercto, the Go- 
vernor is hereby authorized and empowered to resist the 
same; and, in order to render such resistance effectual, 
he is hereby authorized and empowered to order into 
service the whole military force of this State, or so much 
thereof as he may, from time to time, deem necessary and 
proper, 

Sec. 2. In case of any overt act of coercion, or an in- 
tention on the part of the Government of the United 
States, or any officer thereof, to commit such an act, 
manifested by an unusual assemblage of naval or military 


forces in or near the State, or the occurrence of any cir- 
cumstances indicating the probability that armed force is 
about to be employed against this State, or in resistance 
to its laws, the Governor be, and he is hereby, authorized 


to call into the service of this State, from time to time, 


stich portions of militia as may be required to meet the 


emergency. 


pany, troop, battalion, squadron, or regiment, which shall 
offer its services as a whole, shall be so received, and per- 
mitted to retain its own officers. 

Src. 6. The officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates, of every volunteer company, troop, battalion, 
squadron, or regiment, which may be raised, or whose 
services may be accepted as aforesaid, shall not be called 
upon to do militia duty in any other corps, but shall be 
liable to perform, in their respective volunteer companies, 
all the duties now required, or which may hereafter be 
required, of the militia by law; and the officers of such 
volunteer corps shall, when acting in conjunction with 
other corps, take rank according to the date of their re- 
spective commissions. 

Src. 7. That the volunteers which shall be raised, or 
whose service shall be accepted as aforesaid, or any por- 
tion thereof, may be called out by the Governor, in any 
of the cases above mentioned, or other emergency, in 
which he is authorized, by law, to call out the militia; and 
the term of service of the said volunteers, as well as the 
other militia corps, shall be six months from the day of 
their being mustered into service, unless sooner discharg- 
ed; and all free white men, between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty, may be accepted as volunteers; and all between 
the ages of sixteen and fifty shall be liable to be called 
out as is herein before provided for, 

Sec. 8. Whenever any portion of the volunteers or mi- 
litia aforesaid shall be required for actual service, they 
shall, in every respect, be subject to the provisions con- 
tained in the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh sections of the act of 
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the General Assembly, ratified on the 24th day of Sep- 


tember, 1818, entitled <‘ An act to alter and amend the f- 


ynilitia laws of this State.” 


Suc. 9. And be it further enacted, That the Governor 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to order out any portion 
of the volunteers and militia of this State for review, in- 
spection, and military instruction, as often as, in his opin- 
jon, the public service may require, provided that, when 
so ordered out, they shall not be kept longer in the field 
than twelve hours at any one time; and every officer, non- 
commissioned officer, and private, shall be liable to the 
same fines and other penalties, for non-attendance, or dis- 
obedience of orders while under arms, 
by law for 
regimental musters: the same to be imposed, collected, 
and appropriated, as now provided for by law in relation 
to regimental musters. 


Sze. 10. The Governor is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to purchase, for the use of the State, as he may 
judge necessary, 
small arms, and the necessary accoutrements; the requi- 
site quantity of cannon ball, powder, lead, and other mu- 
nitions; such ordnance.as he may deem advisable, and to 
repair and mount such ordnance now belonging to the 
State as may be worth the expense. The Governor be, 
and heishereby, authorized to appoint, from time to time, 
such assistant staff officers of the grades now established 
by law, as may be necessary for the purpose of carrying 
this act into complete effect; and he is also authorized to 
appoint additional aids-de-camp, whenever, in his opinion, 
the public service may require it: provided that such ap- 
pointments shall not continue in force longer than two 
years after the passage of this act. 


Suc. 11. Be it further enacted, That all the power here- 
in conferred upon the Governor in relation to the accept- 
ance of volunteers, and the calling out the militia, shall 
be held and taken to be applicable to all cases.of insur- 
rection or invasion, or imminent danger thereof, and in 
cases where the laws of the State shall be opposed, and 
the execution thereof forcibly obstructed by combinations 
too powerful to be suppressed by the power vested in 
the sheriffs or other civil officers of the State, who may 
be charged with the execution of the said laws; and it is 
hereby declared to be the duty of the Governor, in every 
such case, to cali forth such portions of the militia and vo- 
luntecrs aforesaid, as may be necessary promptly to sup- 
press such combinations, and to cause the laws of the 
State to be duly executed. 


Suc. 12. And if any person or persons whosoever shall 
be sued, impleaded, molested, or prosecuted, for any 
matter, cause, or thing, done or executed, or caused to 
be done or executed, by virtue of, or in pursuance of this 
act, and all and every person and persons who shall or 
may by the commands, or in aid of, or assistance of any 
person, who shall do or execute, or cause to be done or 
executed, any matter or thing, by virtue of, or in pursu- 
ance of the direction ofthis act, and may plead the gene- 
ral issue, ‘and give this act an especial matter in cvidence, 
in case the plaintiff should suffer a discontinuance, enter 
a nolle proseqisi, suffer a nonsuit, or if a verdict or judg- 
ment shall pass against him, he shall pay to every defend- 
ant that shall be acquitted, or for whom judgment shall 
pass, his full double costs and suit. 


Szo. 18. And be it further enacted, That the laws now 
of force, prohibiting the reduction of best companies be- 
low the number of thirty, or the raising a greater portion 
of certain descriptions of troops than are now authorized 
within the limits of each military division, be, and the 
same are hereby, suspended, so far as the operation of this 
act is concerned: and this act shall continue in force, un- 
less sooner repealed, for two years from the passage there- 
of, and no longer. 


as are now imposed 
non-attendance or disobedience of orders at 


from time to time, ten thousand stand of 


No. 9. 


TEST OATH ACT. 


An act concerning the oath required by the ordinance passed 
in convention at Columbia, the twenty-fourth day of 
‘November, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Whereas, by the ordinance passed in convention of 
this State, at Columbia, on the twenty-fourth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two, it is ordained that all persons hold- 
ing any office of honor, profit, or trust, civil or military, 
under this State, (members of the Legislature excepted, ) 
shall, within such time, and in such manner as the Legis- 
lature shall prescribe, take an oath well and truly to obey, 
execute, and enforce the said ordinance, and such act or 
acts of the Legislature as may be passed in pursuance 
thereof, according to the true intent and meaning of the 
same; and, on the neglect or omission of any such person 
or persons so to do, his or their office or offices shall be 
forthwith vacated, and shall be filled up as if such person 
or persons were dead, or had resigned; and no person 
hereafter elected to any office of honor, profit, or trust, 
civil or military, (members of the Legislature excepted, ) 
shall, until the Legislature shall otherwise provide and 
direct, enter on the execution of his office, or be in any 
respect competent to discharge the duties thereof, until 
he shall, in like manner, take a similar oath: . 

Be it therefore enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, and by the authority of the same, That the form 
of said oath should be as follows: 

1 do solemnly swear, or affirm, that I will well and truly 
obey, execute, and enforce the ordinance to nullify cer- « 
tain acts of the Congress of the United States, purporting . 
to be laws laying duties and imposts upon the importation 
of foreign commodities, passed in convention of this State, ; 
at Columbia, on the twenty-fourth day of November, in « 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and + 
thirty-two, and all such act or acts of the Legislature as | 
may be passed in pursuance thercof, according to the true 
intent and meaning of the same. So help me God. 

Suc. 2. And be it further enacted, Vhat the said oath - 
may be administered by any person authorized by law to 
administer an oath, and likewise by military officers to 
those under their command, and the administration there- 
of shall be authenticated by the signature of the person 
administering, and the person taking the same. In cases 
of military officers, a certificate of the oath so authenti- 
cated shall be endorsed on their commissions; and in cases 
of civil officers, the person administering said oath shall 
make a certificate, showing the name, residence, and of- 
fice of the officer taking said oath, with the date when 
administered; in the case of a civil officer, whose du- 
ties are confined to a single district, the certificate sball 
be lodged in the office of the clerk of the court of com- 
mon pleas, or commissioner in equity, for the district in 
which the officer resides; and in all other cases the certifi- 
cate shall be lodged in the office of the Secretary of State. 

Sue. 3. Jind be it further enacted, That every judge of 
the court of appeals, judge of the circuit court, chancel- | 
lor, and recorder of the city court of Charleston, now in” 


| office, shall take the said oath at or before the time when | 


he shall sit in judgment upon any case or matter, civil or © 
criminal, at chambers or in open court, in which shall be 7 
question, directly or indirectly, the aforesaid ordinance, : 
or any act or acts of the Legislature that may be passed 
in pursuance thereof; and every civil officer who held his‘: 
office at the passing of the said ordinance shall take the” 
said oath before or at the time, when, in the execution of 
his office, he may be required to perform any duty conses.: 
quent upon, or in any wise connected with the said ordis: 
nance, or any act of the Legislature passed in pursuance 
thereof, except the administering of an oath, or filing a“ 
certificate under this act. : : 


officer who held his office at the passage of the said ordi- 


“he shall be called into service under any act of the Legis- 


~ficers, civil or military, within the State, or within any 
“particular 
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Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That every military | 
nance, shall take the said oath before or at the time when | 


Jature passed. in pursuance of said ordinance, or for carry- 
ing the same into effect. 


Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That the Governor 
mand it, by proclamation, require all or any particular of- | 


district thereof, to take the said oath within not: 
jess than one week from the publication of the proclama- | 
tion in the district in which such officer may be; and such 
officer shall take the oath within the time required by the | 
said proclamation, and on refusal, neglect, or omission to | 
do so by any such officer, his office shall be vacated. 
In the Senate House, the twentieth day of December, | 
inthe year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and | 
thirty-two, and in the fifty-seventh year of the indepen- j 
dence of the United States of America. 
HENRY DEAS, 
President of the Senate. | 
HENRY L. PINCKNEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


No. 10. 


PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


Proclamation by Andrew Jackson, President of the United | 
States. 


Whereas a convention assembled in the State of South: 
Carolina have passed an ordinance, by which they declare ; 
“that the several acts and parts of acts of the Congress | 
of the United States, purporting to be laws for the impos- ; 


© ing of duties and imposts on the importation of foreign ; 


< gourts of said State, wherein shall be drawn in ques- 


commodities, and now having actual operation and effect į 
within the United States, and more especially” two acts’ 
for the same purposes, passed on the 29th of May, 1828, | 
and on the 14th of July, 1832, ‘are unauthorized by the , 
constitution of the United States, and violate the true f 
meaning and intent thereof, and are null and void, and no ! 
law,” nor binding on the citizens of that State, or its offi- ; 
cers: and by the said ordinance, it is further declarcd to į 
be unlawful for any of the constituted authorities of the į 
State or of the United States to enforce the payment of | 
the duties imposed by the said acts within the same State, : 
and that it is the duty of the Legislature to pass such laws i 
as may be necessary to give full effect to the said ordi- | 
nance: { 

And whereas, by the said ordinance, it is further or- ; 
dained, that in no case of law or equity decided in the 


tion the validity of the said ordinance, or of the acts of 
the Legislature that may be passed to give it effect, ; 
or of the said laws of the United States, no appeal shall 
be allowed to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
nor shall any copy of the record be permitted or allowed 
for that purpose, and that any person attempting to take 
such appeal shall be punished as for a contempt of court: i 

And, finally, the said ordinance declares that the peo- į 
ple of South Carolina will maintain the said ordinance at | 
every hazard; and that they will consider the passage of 
any act, by Congress, abolishing or closing the ports of! 
the said State, or otherwise obstructing the free ingress į 
or egress of vessels to and from the said ports, or any 
other act of the Federal Government to coerce the State, 
shut up her ports, destroy or harass her commerce, or to 


enforce the said acts otherwise than through the civil 
tribunals of the country, as inconsistent with the longer 
continuance of South Carolina in the Union; and that the 
people of the said State will thenceforth hold themselves 
absolyed from ali further obligation to maintain or pre- 


serve their political connexion with the people of the 
other States, and will forthwith proceed to organize a 
separate Government, and do all other acis and things 
which sovereign and independent States may of right do: 

- And whereas the said.ordinance prescribes to the peo- 
ple of South Carolina a course of conduct in direct viola- 


ü further | i tion of their duty as citizens of the United States, contrary 
“may, whenever, in his opinion, the public interests de- | 


to the laws of their country, subversive of its constitution, 
and having for its object the destruction of the Union— 
that Union which, coeval with our political existence, led 
our fathers, without any other ties to unite them than 
those of patriotism and a common cause, through a san- 


| guinary struggle to a glorious independence—that sacred 


Union, hitherto inviolate, which, perfected by our happy 
constitution, has brought us, by the favor of Heaven, toa 
state of prosperity at home, and high consideration abroad, 
rarely, if ever, equalled in the history of nations: To pre- 
serve this bond of our political existence from destruction, 
to maintain inviolate this state of national honor and pros- 
perity, and to justify the confidence my fellow-citizens 
have reposed in me, I, Axprew Jackson, President of 
the United States, have thought proper to issue this my 


| proclamation, stating my views of the constitution and 


laws applicable to the measures adopted by the conven- 
tion of South Carolina, and to the reasons they have put 
forth to sustain them, declaring the course which duty will 
require me to pursue, and, appealing to the understand- 
ing and patriotism of the people, warn them of the conse- 
quences that must inevitably result from an observance of 
the dictates of the convention. 

Strict duty would require of me nothing more than the 
exercise of those powers with which Tam now, or may 
hereafter be, invested, for preserving the peace of the 
Union, and for the execution of the laws. But the im- 
posing aspect which opposition has assumed in this case, 
by clothing itself with State authority, and the deep in- 
terest which the people of the United States must all feel 
in preventing a resort to stronger measures, while there 
is a hope that any thing will be yielded to reasoning and 
remonstrance, perhaps demand, and will certainly justify, 
a full exposition to South Carolina and the nation of the 
views I entertain of this important question, as well as a 
distinct enunciation of the course which my sense of duty 
will require me to pursue. 

The ordinance is founded, not on the indefeasible right 
of resisting acts which are plainly unconstitutional and too 
oppressive to be endured, but on the strange position 
that any one State may not only declare an act of Congress 
void, but prohibit its execution; that they may do this 
consistently with the constitution; that the true construc- 
tion of that instrument permits a State to retain its place 
in the Union, and yet be bound by no other of its laws 
than those it may choose to consider as constitutional. It 
is truc, they add, that to justify this abrogation of a law, 
it must be palpably contrary to the constitution; but it is 
evident, that to give the right of resisting’ laws of that 
description, coupled with the uncontrolled right to decide 
what laws deserve that character, is to give the powcr of 
resisting all laws. For as, by the theory, there is no ap- 
peal, the reasons alleged by the State, good or bad, must 
prevail. 1f it should be said that public opinion is a suf- 
ficient check against the abuse of this power, it may be 
asked why it is not deemed a sufficient guard agaist the 
passage of an unconstitutional act by Congress. There 
is, however, & restraint in this last case, which makes the 
assumed power of a State more indefensible, and which 
does not exist in the other. There are two appeals from 
an unconstitutional act passed by Congress—one to the 
judiciary, the other to the people and the States. There 
js no appeal from the State decision in theory, and the 
practical illustration shows that the courts are closed 
against an application to review it, both judges and jurors 
being sworn to decide in its favor. But reasoning on this 
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press terms, declares that the laws of the United States, 
its constitution, and treaties made under it, are the su- 

reme law of the land; and, for greater caution, adds 
«that the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” And it may be asserted with- 
out fear of refutation, that no federative Government 
could exist without a similar provision. Look for a mo- 
ment to the consequence. If South Carolina considers 
the revenue laws unconstitutional, and has a right to pre- 
vent their execution in the port of Charleston, there would 
be a clear constitutional objection to their collection in 
every other port, and no revenue could be collected any 
where; for allimposts must be equal. Itis no answer to 
repeat, that an unconstitutional law is no law, so long as 
the question of its legality is to be decided by the State 
itself; for every law operating injuriously upon any Jocal 
‘interest will be perhaps thought, and certainly represent- 
ed, as unconstitutional, and, as has been shown, there is 
no appeal. 

If this doctrine had been established at an earlier day, 
the Union would have been dissolved in its infancy. The 
excise law in Pennsylvania, the embargo and non-inter- 
course law in the Eastern States, the carriage tax in Vir- 
ginia, were all deemed unconstitutional, and were more 
unequal in their operation than any of the laws now com- 
plained of; but fortunately none of those States discover- 
ed that they had the right now claimed by South Carolina. 
The war, into which we were forced to support the dig- 
nity of the nation and the rights of our citizens, might 
have ended in defeat and disgrace, instead of victory and 
honor, if the States who supposed it a ruinous and uncon- 
stitutional measure, had thought they possessed the right 
of nullifying the act by which it was declared, and deny- 
ing supplies for its prosecution. Hardly and unequally as 
those measures bore upon several members of the Union, 
to the Legislatures ofnone did this efficient and peaceable 
remedy, as it is called, suggest itself. The discovery of 
this important feature in our constitution was reserved to 
the present day. To the statesmen of South Carolina be- 
longs the invention, and upon the citizens of that State 
will unfortunately fall the evils of reducing it to practice. 

If the doctrine of a State veto upon the laws of the 
Union carries with it internal evidence of its impractica- 
ble absurdity, our constitutional bistory will also afford 
abundant proof that it would have been repudiated with 
indignation had it been proposed to form a feature in our 
Government. 

In our colonial state, although dependent on another 
power, we very early considered ourselves as connected 
by common interest with each other. Leagues were formed 
for common defence, and, before the declaration of inde- 
pendence, we were known in our aggregate character as 
the United Colonies of America. That decisive and im- 
portant step was taken jointly. We declared ourselves a 
nation by a joint, not by several acts, and when the terms 
of our confederation were reduced to form, it was in that 
ofa solemn league ofseveral States, by which they agreed 
that they would collectively form one nation for the pur- 
pose of conducting some certain domestic concerns and all 
foreign relations. In the instrument forming that Union 
is found an article which declares that <‘ every State shall 
abide by the determinations of Congress on all questions 
which, by that confederation, should- be submitted to 
them.” ; 

Under the confederation, then, no State could legally 
annul a decision of the Congress, or refuse to submit to 
its execution; but no provision was made to enforce these 
decisions. Congress made requisitions, but they were 
not complied with. The Government could not operate 
on individuals. They had no judiciary, no means of col- 
lecting revenue. ; ; à 


subject is superfiuous, when our social compact, in 


But the defects of the confederation need not be de- 
tailed. Under its operation we could scarcely be called a 
nation. We had neither prosperity at home, nor consider 
ation abroad. This state of things could not be endured, 
and our present happy constitution was formed, but form- 
ed in vain, if this fatal doctrine prevail. It was formed 
for important objects that are announced in the preamble 
made in the name and by the authority of the people of 
the United States, whose delegates framed, and whose 
conventions approved it. The most important among 
these objects, that which is placed first in rank, on which 
all the others rest, is, “to form a more perfect Union.” 
Now, is it possible that even if there were no express 
provision giving supremacy to the constitution and laws 
of the United States over those of the States—can it be 
conceived that an instrument made for the purpose of 
<: forming a more perfect Union” than that of the confe- 
deration, could be so constructed by the assembled wis- 
dom of our country, as to substitute for that confederation 
a form of government dependent for its existence on the 
local interest, the party spirit of a State, or of a prevail- 
ing faction ina State? Every man of plain, unsophisticated 
understanding, who hears the question, will give such an 
answer as will preserve the Union. Metaphysical subtle- 
ty, in pursuit of an impracticable theory, could alone have 
devised one that is calculated to destroy it. 

I consider, then, the power to annula law of the United 
States, assumed by one State, incompatible with the ex- 
istence of the Union, contradicted expressly by the letter 


of the constitution, unauthorized by its spirit, inconsistent ; 


with every principle on which it was founded, and de- 
structive of the great object for which it was formed. 

After this general view of the leading principle, we 
must examine the particular application ofit which is made 
in the ordinance. 


The preamble rests its justification on these grounds: 
It assumes, as a fact, that the obnoxious laws, although | 
they purport to be laws for raising revenue, were in real- 
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ity intended for the protection of manufactures, which 2 


purpose it asserts to be unconstitutional; that the opera- | 
tion of these laws is unequal; that the amount raised by 


them is greater than is required by the wants of the Go- 
vernment; and, finally, that the proceeds are to be ap- 
plied to objects unauthorized by the constitution. These 
are the only causes alleged to justify an open opposition 
to the laws of the country, and a threat of seceding from 
the Union, if any attempt should be made to enforce them. 
The first virtually acknowledges that the law in question 
was passed under a power expressly given by the consti- 
tution to lay and collect imposts; but its constitutionality 


is drawn in question from the motives of those who passed 77 
However apparent this purpose may be in the pre- | 


it. 
sent case, nothing can be more dangerous than to admit 
the position that an unconstitutional purpose, entertained 
by the members who assent to a law enacted under a con- 
stitational power, shall make that law void: for how is. 
that purpose to be ascertained? Who is to make the scru- 
tiny? How often may bad purposes be falsely imputed— 
in how many cases are they concealed by false profes- 
sions—in how many is no declaration of motive made? 
Admit this doctrine, and you give to the States an uncon- 
trolled right to decide, and every law may be annulled. 
under this pretext. Hf, therefore, the absurd and danger- 
ous doctrine should be admitted, that a State may annul 


an unconstitutional law, or one that it deems such, it will : 


not apply to the present case. 


The next objection is, that the laws in question operate a 


unequally. This objection may be made with truth to 
every law that has been or can be passed. The wisdom 
of man never yet contrived a system of taxation that would 
operate with perfect equality. If the unequal operation’ 
of a law makes it unconstitutional, and if all laws of that 
description may be abrogated by any State for that cause, 
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then, indeed, is the federal constitution unworthy of the 
“slightest effort for its preservation. We have hitherto 
“yelied on it as the perpetual bond of our Union. We have 
received it as the work of the assembled wisdom of the 
nation. We have trusted to it’as to the sheet anchor of 
‘our safety in the stormy times of conflict with a foreign or 
domestic foe. We have looked to it with sacred awe as 
the palladium of our liberties, and with all the solemnities 
of religion have pledged to each other our lives and for- 
< tunes here, and our hopes of happiness hereafter, in its 
- defence and support. Were we mistaken, my country- 
“men, in attaching this importance to the constitution of 
our country? Was our devotion paid to the wretched, in- 
efficient, clumsy, contrivance which this new doctrine 
would make it? Did we pledge ourselves to the support 
ofan airy nothing, a bubble that must be blown away by 
tlie first breath of disaffection? Was this self-destroying, 
visionary theory the work of the profound statesmen, the 
exalted patriots, to whom the task of constitutional reform 
was entrusted? Did the name of Washington sanction, 
did the States deliberately ratify such an anomaly in the 
history of fundamental legislation? No. We were not 
mistaken. The letter of this great instrument is frec from 
this radical fault: its language directly contradicts theim- 
- putation: its spirit, its evident intent, contradicts it. No, 
we did not err! Our constitution does not contain the 
© absurdity of giving power to make laws, and another pow- 
er to resist hem. The sages whose memory will always 
be reverenced, have given us a practical, and, as they 
hoped, a permanent constitutional compact. The father 
~ of his country did not affix his revered name to so palpa- 
ble an absurdity. Nor did the States, when they several- 
"ly ratified it, do so under the impression that a veto on the 
laws of the United States was reserved to them, orthat they 
"a, could exercise it by implication. Scarch the debates in all 
their conventions, examine the speeches of the most zeal- 
ous opposer of federal authority, look at the amendments 
that were proposed, they are all silent; not a syllable ut- 
tered, not a vote given, not a motion made, to correct the 
< explicit supremacy given to the laws of the Union over 
those of the States, or to show that implication, as is now 
contended, could defeat it. No, we have not erred! The 
constitution is still the object of our reverence, the bond 
of our Union, our defence in danger, the source of our 
prosperity in peace: it shall descend as we have received 
it, uncorrupted by sophistical construction, to our posteri- 
ty, and the sacrifices of local interest, of State prejudiccs, 
of personal animosities, that were made to bring it into 
existence, will again be patriotically offered for its sup- 
port. 
The two remaining objections made by the ordinance to 
these laws, are, that the sums intended to be raised by 
.. them are greater than are required, and that the proceeds 
will be unconstitutionally employed. 
) The constitution has given, expressly, to Congress the 
= right of raising revenue, and of determining tbe sum the 
public exigencies will require. The States have no con- 
trol over the exercise of this right, other than that which 
results from the power of changing the representatives 
who abuse it, and thus procure redress. Congress may, 
undoubtedly, abuse this discretionary power, but the same 
may be said of others with which they are vested. Yet 
the discretion must exist somewhere. The constitution 
has given it to the representatives of all the people, check- 
ed by the representatives of the States, and by the Exe- 
cutive power. The South Carolina construction gives it 
to the Legislature or the convention of a single State, 
where neither the people of the different States, nor the 
States in their separate capacity, nor the Chief Magistrate 
elected by the people, have any representation, Whick 
is the most discreet disposition of the power? I do not 
ask you, fellow-citizens, which is the constitutional dispo- 
sition; that instrument speaks a language not to be mis- 


understood. But if you were assembled in general con- 
vention, which would you think the safest depository of 
this discretionary power in the last resort? Would you 
add a clause giving it to each of theStates, or would you 
sanction the wise provisions already made by your consti- 
tution? If this should be the result of your deliberations 
when providing for the future, are you, can you be ready 
to risk all that we hold dear, to establish, for a temporary 
and a local purpose, that which you must acknowledge to 
be destructive, and even absurd, as a general provision? 
Carry out the consequences of this right vested in the 
different States, and you must perceive that the crisis 
your conduct presents at this day would recur whenever 
any law of the United States displeased any of the States, 
and that we should soon cease to be a nation. 

The ordinance, with the same knowledge of the future 
that characterizes a former objection, tells you that the 
proceeds of the tax will be unconstitutionally applied. If 
this could be ascertained with certainty, the objection 
would, with more propriety, be reserved for the law so 
applying the proceeds, but surely cannot be urged against 
the laws levying the duty. 

These are the allegations contained in the ordinance. 
Examine them seriously, my fellow-citizens; judge for 
yourselves. Lappeal to you to determine whether they 
are so clear, so convincing, as to leave no doubt of their 
correctness: and even if you should come to this conclu- 
sion, how far they justify the reckless, destructive course, 
which you are directed to pursue. Review these objec- 
tions, and the conclusions drawn from them, once more. 
What are they? Every law, then, for raising revenue, ace 
cording to the South Carolina ordinance, may be right- 
fully annulled, unless it be so framed as no law ever will 
or can be framed. Congress have a right to pass laws for 
raising revenue, and cach State has a right to oppose 
their execution—two rights directly opposed to each 
other; and yet is this absurdity supposed to be contained, 
in an instrument drawn for the express purpose of avoid- 
ing collisions between the States and the General Go- 
vernment, by an assembly of the most enlightened states- 
men and purest patriots ever embodied for a similar pur- 
pose. 

In vain have these sages declared that Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises; in vain have they provided that they shall have 
power to pass laws which shall be necessary and proper 
to carry those powers into execution; that those laws and. 
that constitution shall be the ‘supreme law of the land; 
and that the judges in every State shall be bound there- 
by, any thing in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” In vain have the people 
of the several States solemnly sanctioned these provisions, 
made them their paramount law, and individually sworn to 
support them whenever they were called on to execute 
any office. Wain provisions! Ineffectual restrictions! Vile 
profanation of oaths! Miserable mockery of legislation! 
If a bare majority of the voters in any one State may, on 
a real or supposed knowledge of the intent with which a 
law has been passed, declare themselves free from its 
operation—say here it gives too little, there too much, 
and operates unequally—here it suffers articles to be free 
that ought to be taxed—there it taxes those that ought to 
be free; in this case the proceeds are intended to be ap- 
plied to purposes which we do not approve—in that the 
amount raised is more than is wanted. 

Congress, it is true, are invested by the constitution 
with the right of deciding these questions according to 
their sound discretion. Congress is composed of the re- 
presentatives of all the States, and of all the people of all 
the States; but we, part of the people of one State, to 
whom the constitution has given no power on the subject, 
from whom it has expressly taken it away; we who have 
solemnly agreed that this constitution shall be our law; 
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‘we; most of whom have sworn to support it; we now abro- 
gate this law, and swear, and force others-to swear, that it 
shall‘aot be obeyed. And we do this, not because Congress 
have no right to pass such laws;.this we do not allege, but 
because they have passed them withimproper views. They 
ate unconstitational, from the motives of those who passed 
them,which we can never, with certainty, know—from their 
unequal operation, although it is impossible, from the na- 
ture of things, that they should be equal; and from the 
disposition which we presume may be made of their pro- 
ceeds, although that disposition has not been declared. 
This is the plain meaning of the ordinance in relation to 
laws which it abrogates for alleged. unconstitutionality. 
But it does not stop there... It repeals, in-express terms, 
an important part of the constitution itself, and of laws 
passed to give it effect, which have never been alleged to 
be unconstitutional: The constitution declares that the 
judicial powers of the United States extend to cases aris- 
ing. under the laws of the United States, and that such 
laws, the constitution, and treaties, shall be paramount to 
the State constitutions and laws. The judiciary act pre- 
scribes the mode by which the case may be brought be- 
fore a court of the United States, by appeal, when a State 
tribunal shall decide against this provision of the consti- 
tution. ‘The ordinance declares there shall be no appeal; 
mikes the State law paramount to the constitution and 
laws of the United States; forces judges and jurors to 
swear that they will disregard their provisions; and even 

- makes it penal in a suitor to attempt relief by appeal. It 
further declares that it shall not-be lawful for the au- 
thorities of the United States, or of that State, to enforce 
‘the payment of duties imposed by the revenue laws 
within its limits. 

Here isa law of the United States, not even pretended 
to be unconstitutional, repealed by the authority of a 
small majority of the voters of a single State. Here is a 
provision of the constitution which is solemnly abrogated 
by the same authority. 

On such expositions and reasonings, the ordinance 
grounds not only an assertion of the right to annul the 
laws: of which it complains, but to enforce it by a threat 
of seceding from the Union ifany attempt is made to exe- 
cute them. 

This right to secede is deduced from the nature of the 
constitution, which, they say, is a compact between sove- 
reign States, who have preserved their whole sovereignty, 
and, therefore, are subject to no superior; that, because 
they made the compact, they can break it when, in their 
opinion, it has been departed from by the other States. 
Fallacious as this course of reasoning is, it enlists State 
pride, and finds advocates in the honest prejudices of 
those who have not studied the nature of our Government 
sufficiently to see the radical error on which it rests. 

The people of the United States formed the constitu- 
tion, acting through the State Legislatures in making the 
compact, to méct-and discuss‘its provisions, and acting in 
separate convéntions when they ratified those provisions: 
but the terms. used in cits ‘construction. show it to be a 
Government’ in which the people of all the States collec- 
tively are represented. We are one people in the choice 
of the President-and Vice President. Here the States 
have. no. other agency than to direct the mode in which 
the votes shall be given. The candidates having the ma- 
jority ofall the votes are chosen. The electors of a ma- 
jority of States may have given their votes for one candi- 

date; and yet another may be chosen. The people, then, 
and not the States, are represented in. the: Executive 
branch, i 
Jn the House of Representatives there is this differ- 
énce, that the people of one State do not, as in the case 
of President and Vice President, all vote for the same 
officers. ‘The ’people of all the States do not vote for all 
the members, each State electing only its own represen- 


ther development to my views on this subject. 
fellow-citizens, has a higher reverence for the reserved: : 


fatives. But this creates no material distinction. When : 


chosen,. they are all representatives of the United States, 
not representatives of the particular State from which 
they come. ` They are paid by the United States, not by 
the State; nor are they accountable to it for any act done 
in the performance of their legislative functions; and 
however they may in practice, as it is their duty to do, 
consult and prefer the interests of their particular con- 


stituents when they come in conflict with any other par- 
tial or local interest, yet it is their first and highest duty, 
as representatives of the United States, to promote the 


general good. 

The constitution of the United States then forms a Go- 
vernment, not a league; and whether it be formed by 
compact between the States, or in any other manner, its 
character is the same. It is a Government in which all 
the people are represented, which operates directly on 


the people individually, not upon:the States—they retain- 
ed all the powerthey did not grant. 
having expressly parted with so many powers. as to con- 


But each State - 


stitute, jointly with the other States, a single nation, can- 
not, from that period, possess any right to secede, be- 
cause such secession does not break a league, but destroys 
the unity of a nation; and any injury to that unity is not 
only a breach which would result from the contravention 
of a compact, but it is an offence against the whole Union. 
To say that any State may at pleasure secede from the 
Union, is to say that the United States are not a nation; 
because it would be a solecism to contend that any part 
of a nation might dissolve its connexion with the other 
parts, to their injury or ruin, without committing any 
offence. Secession, like any other revolutionary act, | 
may be morally justified by the extremity of oppression; | 
but to call it a constitutional right, is confounding the » 
meaning of terms; and can only be done through gross ` 
error, or to deceive those who are willing to assert a`; 
right, but would pause before they made a revolution, or 
incur the penalties consequent on a failure. : 
Because the Union was formed by compact, it is said ; 
the parties to that compact may, when they feel them- ’ 
selves aggrieved, depart from it: but it is precisely be- 
cause it is a compact that they cannot. A compact is an 
agreement or binding obligation. It may by its terms 
have a sanction or penalty for its breach, or it may not. 
If it contains no sanction, it may be broken with no other 
consequence than moral guilt: if it have a sanction, then 
the breach ensures the designated or implied penalty. 
A league between independent nations, generally, has no 
sanction other than a moral one; or if it should contain a 
penalty, as there is no common superior, it cannot be en- 
forced. A Government, on the contrary, always has a : 
sanction, express or implied; and, in our case, it is both 
necessarily implied and expressly given. An attempt, by 
force of arms, to destroy a Government,- is an offence by. 
whatever. means the constitutional compact: may. have 
been formed, and such Government has the right, bythe 
law of self-defence, to pass acts for punishing the offen- 
der, unless that right is modified, restrained, or resumed 
by the constitutional act. In our system, although it is 
modified in the case of treason, yet authority is expressly 
given to pass all laws necessary to carry its powers into 
effect, and, under this grant, provision has been made for 
punishing acts which obstruct the due administration of 
the laws. : 
It would seem superfluous to add any thing to show the ` 
nature of that union which connects us; but, as erroneous 
opinions on this subject are the foundation of doctrines < 
the most-destructive to our peace, I-must give some fur- 
No one,» 


rights. of the States than the magistrate who. now ad- 
dresses you. No one would make greater personal sa- 
erifices, or official exertions, to defend them from: viola- 


“tion; but equal care must 


` the right to secede. 
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€ be taken to prevent, on their 
_part, an improper interference. with, or resumption of, 
the rights they have vested in the nation. The line has 
not been so distinctly drawn as to avoid doubts in some 
eases of the exercise of power. Men of the best in- 
tentions and soundest views may differ in their construc- 
tion of some parts of the constitution; but there are others 
on which dispassionate reflection can leave no doubt. Of 
this nature appears to be the assumed right of secession. 
It treats, as we have seen, on the alleged undivided so- 
vereignty of the States, and on their having formed, in 
this sovereign capacity, a compact which is called the 
constitution, from which, because they made it, they have 
Both of these positions are errone- 
ous, and some of the arguments to prove them so have 
been anticipated. 

The States severally have not retained their entire so- 
yereignty. It has been shown that, in becoming parts of 
a nation, not members of a league, they surrendered 
many of their essential parts of sovereignty. ‘The right 
to make treaties, declare war, levy taxes, exercise exclu- 
sive judicial and legislative powers, were all of them func- 
tions of sovereign power. The States, then, for all these 
purposes, were no longer sovereign. The allegiance of 
their citizens was transferred, in the first instance, to the 
Government of the United States: they became American 
citizens, and owed obedience to the constitution of the 
United States, and to laws made in conformity with the 
powers it vested in Congress. This last position has not 
been, and cannot be denied. How then can that State 
be said to be sovereign and independent, whose citizens 
owe obedience to laws not made by it, and whose magis- 
trates are sworn to disregard those laws when they come 
in conflict with those passed by another? What shows 
conclusively that the States cannot be said to have re- 
served an undivided sovercignty, is, that they expressly 
ceded the right to punish treason, not treason against 
their separate power, but treason against the United 
States. Treason is an offence against sovercignty, and 
sovereignty must reside with the power to punish it. 
But the reserved rights of the States arc not less sacred 
because they have, for their common interest, made the 
General Government the depository of these powers. 

The unity of our political character (as has been shown 
for another purpose) commenced with its very existence. 
Under the royal Government we had no separate charac- 
ter: our opposition to its oppressions began as United 
Colonies. We were the United States under the con- 
federation, and the name was perpetuated, and the Union 
rendered more perfect, by the federal constitution. In 
none of these stages did we consider ourselves in any 
other light than as forming one nation. ‘Treaties and al- 
liances were made in the name of all. Troops were 
raised for the joint defence. How, then, with all these 
proofs that under all changes of our position we had, 
for designated purposes and defined powers, created Na- 
tional Governments; how is it, that the most perfect of 
those several modes of union should now be considered 
as a mere league that may be dissolved at pleasure? It is 
from an abuse of terms. Compact is used as synonymous 
with league, although the true term is not employed, be- 
cause it would at once show the fallacy of the reasoning. 
Tt would not do to say our constitution was only a league, 
but it is labored to prove it a compact, (which in one 
sense it is,) and then to argue that as a league 1s a com- 
pact, every compact between nations must of course be 
a league, and that from such ap engagement every acca 
reign power has a right to secede, But it has ae 
shown that, in this sense, the States are not sovereign, al 
that even if they were, and the national consututon ae 
been formed by compact, there would be no right m any 
one State to exonerate itself from its obligations. 

So obvious are the reasons which forbid this secess 
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that it is necessary only to allude to them. The Union 
was formed for the benefit of all. It was produced by 
mutual sacrifices of interests and opinions. Can those sa- 
crifices.be recalled? Can the States, who magnanimously 
surrendered their title to the territories of the West, recall 
the grant? Will the inhabitants of the inland States agree 
to pay the duties that may be imposed without their as- 
sent by those on the Atlantic or the Gulf, for their own 
benefit? Shall there be a frce port in one State, and 
onerous duties in another? No one believes that any 
right exists in a single State to involve all the others in 
these and countless other evils, contrary to the engage- 
ments solemnly made. Every one must see that the 
other States, in self-defence, must oppose it at all hazards. 

These are the alternatives that are presented by the 
convention: a repeal of all the acts for raising revenue, 
leaving the Government without the means of support, or 
an acquiescence in the dissolution of our Union by the 
secession of one of its members. When the first was 
proposed, it was known that it could not be listened to 
for a moment. It was known, if force was applied to op- 
pose the exccution of the laws, that it must de repelled 
by force; that Congress could not, without involving it. 
self in disgrace, and the country in ruin, accede to the 
proposition: and yet, if this is not done in a given day, or 
if any attempt is made to execute the laws, the State is, 
by the ordinance, declared to be out of the Union. The 
majority of a convention assembled for the purpose, have 
dictated these terms, or rather this rejection of all terms, 
in the name of the people of South Carolina. Tt is true 
that the Governor of the State speaks of the submission 
of their grievances to a convention ofall the States, which, 
he says, they ‘sincerely and anxiously seek and desire.’? 
Yet this obvious and constitutional mode of obtaining the 
sense of the other States on the construction of the fede- 
ral compact, and amending it, if necessary, has never 
been attempted by those who have urged the State on 
to this destructive measure. ‘The State might have pro- 
posed the call for a general convention to the other States; 
and Congress, ifa sufficient number of them concurred, 
must have called it. But the first magistrate of South 
Carolina, when he expressed a hope that, < on a review 
by Congress and the functionaries of the General Govern- 
ment, of the merits of the controversy,” such a conven- 
tion will be accorded to them, must have known that nei- 
ther Congress, nor any functionary of the General Go- 
vernment, has authority to call such a convention, unless 
it be demanded by two-thirds of the States. This sug- 
gestion, then, is another instance of the reckless inatten- 
tion to the provisions of the constitution with which this 
crisis has been madly hurried on; or of the attempt to per- 
suade the people that a constitutional remedy had been 
sought and refused. If the Legislature of South Carolina 
«anxiously desire” a general convention to consider their 
complaints, why have they not made application for it in 
the way the constitution points out? ‘The assertion that 
they ‘earnestly seek it,” is completely negatived by the 
omission. 

‘This, then, is the position in which we stand. UA small 
majority of the citizens of one State in the Union have 
elected delegates to a State convention; that convention 
has ordained that all the revenue laws of the United States 
must be repealed, or that they are no longer a member 
of the Union. The Governor of that State has recom- 
mended to the Legislature the raising of an army to carry 
the secession into effect, and that he may be empowered 
to give clearances to vesscls in the name of the State. No 
act of violent opposition to the laws has yet been com- 
mitted, but such a state of things is hourly apprehended; 
and it is the intent of this instrument to proclaim, not only 
that the duty imposed upon me by the constitution ‘to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” shall be per- 


sion, | formed to the extent of the powers already vested in me 
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“by-law, or of such others as the wisdom of Congress shall fare not champions of liberty emulating the fame of our 
‘deyise‘and entrust to me for that purpose, but to warn j| revolutionary fathers; nor are you an oppressed people, 
thesitizens of South Carolina who have been deluded in-| contending, as they repeat to you, against worse than ĉo- 
toan opposition to the laws, of the danger they will incur |lonial vassalage. ie : 
by. obedience to the illegal and disorganizing ordinance of} You are free members of a flourishing and happy Union. 
the convention; to exhort those who have refused to sup-| There ig no settled design to oppress you. You have in- 
port itto persevere in their determination to uphold the | deed felt the unequal operation of laws which may have 
eonstitution and laws of their country; and to point out to | been unwisely, not unconstitutionally passed; but that in- 
all the perilous situation into which the good people of|equality must necessarily be removed. At the very. 
that ‘State have been Jed, and that the course they are | moment when you were madly urged on to the unfortu- 4 
Urged to pursue is. one of ruin and disgrace to the very | nate course you have begun, a change in public opinion 
State whose rights they affect to support. had commenced. The nearly approaching payment of the 
Fellow-citizens of my native State, let me not only ad-| public debt, and the consequent necessity of a diminution 
Monish yous: as the First Magistrate of our common coun-jof duties, had already produced a considerable reduction, 
try, not to incur the penalty of its laws, but use the influ-/and that, too, on some articles of general consumption in 
ence that-a father would over his children whom he saw|your State. The importance of this change was under. 
„Xushing to'certain ruin, In that paternal language, with |rated, and you were authoritatively told that no further 
that ‘paternal feeling, let me tell you, my countrymen, {alleviation of your burdens was to be expected, at the 
that you are deluded by men who are either deceived very time when the condition of the country imperiously 
themselves, or wish to deceive you. Mark under what|demanded such a modification of the duties as should re- 
pretences you have been led on to the brink of insurrec-|duce them to a just and equitable scale. But, as if appre- 
tion and treason, on which you stand! First, a diminu-|hensive of the effect of this change in allaying your dis- 
tion of the value of your staple commodity, lowered by |contents, you were precipitated into the fearful state in 
over production in other quarters, and the consequent di-| which you now find yourselves. 
minution in the value of your lands, were the sole effect} I have urged you to look back to the means that were © 
of the tariff laws." used to hurry you on to the position you have now assum. `< 
The effect of those laws was confessedly injurious, but{ed, and forward to the consequences it will produce. 
“the evil was greatly exaggerated by the unfounded theory Something more is necessary. Contemplate the condi- 
_ you were taught to believe, that its burdens were in pro-|tion of that country of which you still form an important 
portion to your exports, not to your consumption of jm-|part. Consider its Government, uniting in one bond of 
ported articles. Your pride was roused by the assertion [common interest and general protection so many different 
that a submission to those laws was a state of vassalage, | States, giving to all their inhabitants the proud title of 
and that resistance to them was equal, in patriotic merit, | American citizens, protecting their commerce, securing 
to the oppositions our fathers offered to the oppressive | their literature and their arts; facilitating their intercom- 
laws of Great Britain. You were told this Opposition | munication; defending their frontiers; and making the 
might be peaceably, might be constitutionally made; that |name respected in the remotest parts of the earth. Con- 
you might enjoy all the advantages of the Union, and bear sider the extent of its territory; its increasing and happy 
none of. its burdens. Eloquent appeals to your passions, | population; its advance in arts, which render life agree- 
to your State pride, to your native courage, to your sense jable; and the sciences, which elevate the mind! See: 
of real injury, were used to prepare you for the period |education spreading the lights of religion, morality, and 
when the mask, which ‘concealed the hideous features of | general information into every cottage in this wide extent 
disunion;:should:-be taken off: It fell, and you were made [of our Territories and States! Behold it as the asylum 
to look with complacency on objects which, not long | where the wretched and the oppressed find a refuge and 
since, you would have regarded with horror. Look back |support! Look on this picture of happiness and honor, 
to the arts which have brought you to this state; look for- [and say—we, too, are citizens of America! Carolina is.’ 
ward to the consequences to which it must inevitably jone of these proud States: her arms have defended, her.’ 
Jead! Look back to what was first told you as an induce-|best blood has cemented this happy Union! And then °} 
ment to enter into this dangerous course. The great po-jadd, if you can, without horror and remorse, this happy. 
litical truth was repeated to you, that you had the revolu- | Union we will dissolve; this picture of peace and prospe- 
lutionary right of resisting all Jaws that were palpably |rity we will deface; this free intercourse we will inter- 
unconstitutional and intolerably oppressive; it was added rupt; these fertile fields we will deluge with blood; the 
that the right to nullify a law rested en the same princi-|protection of that glorious flag we renounce; the very 
ple, but that it was a peaceable remedy! This character |name of Americans we discard. And for what, mistaken 
which was given to it, made you. receive with too much |men, for what do you throw away these inestimable bless- 
confidence the assertions that were made of the wnconsti-jings? For what would you ‘exchange your share in the 
tutionality of ‘the law, and its oppressive effects, Mark, jadvantages and honor of the Union? For the dream of 
my: fellow-citizens, that, by the admission of your leaders, |separate independence—a dream interrupted by bloody 
the unconstitutionality must be palpable, or it will not jus- | conflicts with your neighbors, and a vile dependence on 
tify either resistance or: nullification! What is the mean- la foreign Power. If your leaders could succeed in esta- 
ing of the word palpable, in the sense in which it is here blishing a separation, what would be your situation? Are 
‘used? ‘That whic iis apparent to every one; that which no you united at home-~are you free from the apprehension 
man of ordinary intellect will fail to perceive. Is the un-/of civil discord, with all its fearful consequences? Do 
constitutionality of these laws of that description? Let jour neighboring republics, every day suffering some new 
those among your leaders who once approved and adyo-|revolution, or contending with some new insurrection— 
cated the principle of protective duties, answer the ques- |do they excite your envy? But the dictates of a high duty 
tion; and let them choose whether they will be considered oblige me solemnly to announce that you cannot succeed: 
‘as incapable, then, of perceiving that which must have |The laws of the United States must be executed. Ihave 
been apparent to every man of common understanding, or/no discretionary power on the subject; my duty is em- 
as imposing. Upon your confidence, and endeavoring to|phatically pronounced in. the constitution. Those who 
mislead you now, In either case they are unsafe guides {told you that you might peaceably prevent their execu- 
in the perilous path they urge you to tread. : Ponder well}tion, deceived you; they could not have ‘been deceived 
on this circumstance, and you will know how to‘appre-| themselves. They know that a forcible opposition could 
clate the exaggerated language they addressto you. They [alone prevent the execution of the laws, and they know 
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that such opposition must he repelled. Their object is 
disunion: but be not deceived by names: disunion, by 
armed force, is treason. Are you really ready to incur 
its guilt? If you are, on the heads of the instigators of 
the act be the dreadful consequences: on their heads be 
the dishonor, but on yours may fall the punishment: on 
your unhappy State will inevitably fall all the evils of the 
conflict you force upon the Government of your country. 
It cannot accede to the mad project of disunion, of which 
you would be the first victims. Its First Magistrate can- 
not, if he would, avoid the performance of his duty: the 
consequence must be fearful for you, distressing to your 
fellow-citizens here, and to the friends of good Govern- 
ment throughout the world. Its enemies have beheld 
our prosperity with a vexation they could not conceal: it 
was a standing refutation of their slavish doctrines, and 
they will point to our discord with the triumph of malig- 
nant joy. It is yet in your power to disappoint them. 
‘There is yet time to show that the descendants of the 
Pinckneys, the Sumters, the Rutledges, and of the thou- 
sand other names which adorn the pages of your revolu- 
tionary history, will not abandon that Union, to support 
which so many of them fought, and bled, and died. 

I adjure you, as you honor their memory; as you love 
the cause of freedom, to which they dedicated their lives; 
as you prize the peace of your country, the lives of its 
best citizens, and your own fair fame, to retrace your 
steps. Snatch from the archives of your State the disor- 
ganizing edict of its convention; bid its members to re- 
assemble, and promulgate the decided expressions of 
your will to remain in the path which alone can conduct 
you to safety, prosperity, and honor. ‘Tell them that, 
compared to disunion, all other evils are light, because 
that brings with it an accumulation ofall. Declare that 
you will never take the field unless the star-spangled 
banner of your country shall float over you; that you will 
not be stigmatized when dead, and dishonored and scorn- 
ed while you live, as the authors of the first attack on the 
constitution of your country. Its destroyers you cannot 
be. You may disturb its peace, you may interrupt the 
course of its prosperity, you may cloudits reputation for 
stability, but its tranquillity will be restored, its prosperity 
will return, and the stain upon its national character will 
be transferred, and remain an eternal blot on the memory 
of those who caused the disorder. 

Fellow-citizens of the United States, the threat of un- 
hallowed disunion, the names of those, once respected, by 
whom it is uttered, the array of military force to support 
it, denote the approach of a crisis in our affairs, on which 
the continuance of our unexampled prosperity, our poli- 
tical existence, and perhaps that of all free Governments, 
may depend. ‘The conjuncture demanded a free, a fall, 
and explicit enunciation, not only of my intentions, but of 
my principles of action; and, as the claim was asserted 
of a right by a State to annul the laws of the Union, and 
even to secede from it at pleasure, a frank exposition of 
my opinions in relation to the origin and form of our Go- 
vernment, and the construction I give to the instrument 
by which it was created, seemed to be proper. Having 
the fullest confidence in the justness of the legal and 
constitutional opinion of my duties, which has been ex- 
pressed, I rely, with equal confidence, on your undivided 
support in my determination to execute the laws, to pre- 


serve the Union by all constitutional means, to arrest, if} p 


possible, by moderate, but fitm measures, the necessity 
of a recourse to force; and, if it be the will of Heaven 
that the recurrence of its primeval curse on man for the 
shedding of a brother’s blood should fall upon our land, 
that it be not called down by any offensive act on the part 
of the United States. 

¥ellow citizens: The momentous case is before you. 
On your undivided support of your Government depends 
the decision of the great question it involves, whether your 


sacred Union will be preserved, and the blessings it secures 
to us as one people shall be perpetuated. No one. can 
doubt that the unanimity with which that decision will be 
expressed, will be such as to inspire new confidence in 
republican institutions, and that the prudence, the wis- 
dom, and the courage which it will bring to, their defence, 
will transmit them unimpaired and invigorated to our 
children. 

May the great Ruler of nations grant that the signal 
blessings with which He has favored ours, may not, by the 
madness of party or personal ambition, be disregarded 
and lost; and may His wise providence bring those who 
have produced this crisis, to see their folly before they 
feel the misery of civil strife, and inspire a returning ve- 
neration for that Union, which, if we may dare to pene- 
trate His designs, He has chosen as the only means of 
attaining the high destinies to which we may reasonably 
aspire. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed, having signed the 
same with my hand. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 10th day of De- 
cember, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two, and of the independence of the 
United States the fifty-seventh. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

By the President: 

Epw. Liyrnesron, Secretary of State. 


No. il. 
INSTRUCTIONS TO THE COLLECTOR. 
(Confidential. } 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
November 6, 1832. 

Sin: The act of the Legislature of South Carolina, 
passed at their recent special session, and the anticipation 
of measures which may be apprehended from the conven- 
tion called by that act, for the avowed purpose of oppos- 
ing and preventing the execution of the laws of the Unit- 
ed States imposing duties on foreign goods, wares, and 
merchandise, make it proper immediately to draw your 
attention to the subject, and especially to some of the pro- 
visions of the existing acts of Congress for the collection 
and security of the revenue. 

It is difficult, and indeed impossible, to foresce in de- 
tail the precise measures which may be adopted by the 
convention; and the instructions now given must be more 
or less hypothetical, and the particular acts you may be 
called, inthe discharge of your duty, to perform, must 
be, ina great degree, regulated by the character of the 
emergency, as it may arise. It is sufficiently obvious, 
however, that all the means which ingenuity can devise, 
will be adopted to elude, or render null and inoperative, 
within the State of South Carolina, the laws of the Union, 
imposing duties on foreign merchandise, and that a cor- 
responding energy and vigilance in the performance of 
their duties will be required from those charged with 
the execution. 2 

You will require no observation from me to impress 
you with the delicacy and importance of the crisis in 
which you may soon be called to act, or with the indis- 
ensable necessity of unshrinking firmness and fidelity in 
the discharge of your duties. The crisis may involve no 
less than the safety of our inestimable Union; and the self- 
approbation and public gratitude attendant upon all ho- 
norable exertions for the preservation of that precious 
palladium of our happiness, will ensure, on your part, all 
that the Government can expect. 

It is greatly to be apprehended that the measures of the 
convention may be such as not to be effectually counter- 
acted without further legislation on the part of Congress, 
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application of the remedy which their wisdom may devise; 
but F entertain a confident hope, that with a vigilant, faith- 
fal, and fearless exercise of the authority conferred by 
/_ the existing laws, aided by thé moral support of the pa- 
“triotic and. unprejudiced ‘portion of the community, much 
of the meditated evil may be for the present averted, if 
not altogether prevented. z 
=; Without a:better- knowledge than can now be had of 
“the means of resistance to which the convention may re- 
‘sort, it is supposed that authority sufficient, for the pre- 
~ sent, is conferred by the constitution, which makes it the 
duty. of the President to execute the laws; by the act 
vesting in the Department of the Treasury the special 
power to superintend the collection of the revenue, which 
may fairly be supposed to give all power not contrary to 
the laws, and necessary. to their execution; and by the 
several provisions of the act entitled ¢* An act to regulate 
the collection: of duties on imports and tonnage,” passed 
the 2d of March, 1799, to which last act it is my intention 
at present to request your particular attention. 

It will be perceived by the 13th section of that act, 
that: each of the collection districts, established in South 
Carolina, andthe whole and every part of each district, is 
constituted a port of entry; and though the collector, 
naval. officer, and surveyor, are directed to reside at 
Charleston, and a collector at each of the other ports, it 
cannot be questioned that a vessel may lawfully discharge 
her cargo, and, if directed, make entry at any other point 
within the port of entry; and it appears also certain, that 
whenever, from physical or moral necessity, the Jaws shall 
be suspended at the residence of the collector, and he 
be prevented, by a superior and unlawful force, from the 
exercise ofhis authority at the usual place, it may be com- 
petent to place his officers to receive and compel the legal 
entry at some other safe and convenient place within the 
port of entry, as'described by law. 

You are already aware that, by the provisions of the 
same act, no goods, wares, or merchandise, can be 
“t brought into the United States” from any foreign port 
or place, in any ship or vessel, without having on board a 
proper manifest; that, within twenty-four hours after the 
arrival of any ship or vessel from any foreign port or place 
at any port of the United States established by law, at 
which an officer of the customs resides, or within any 
harbor, inlet, or creek thereof, the master must repair to 
the custom-house, and make report of her arrival, and, 
within forty-eight hours after such arrival, he must make 
further report in writing, accompanied by his manifest; 
and that, within fifteen days (and by the act of the 3d 
March, 1821, in case of. vessels of more than three hun- 
dred tons, within twenty days) after such report by the 
master, the owner, : or consignee of the merchandise on 
board, must. make entry thereof, in writing, with the said 
collectors and that, in default thereof, the collector is au- 
thorized to take possession of anid goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, in the manner particularly described in the 56th 
section. At the time of making on entry, the tonnage 
duties (if any) must be paid; and previously thereto, the 
register, or other document in lieu thereof, together with 
the clearance and other papers, must be produced to the 
collector, and must remain in his office until returned to 
the master, or the clearance of the vessel for another port; 
which clearance cannot be granted, and consequently 
the delivery of the papers cannot be made, until all the 
formalities in regard to the vessel on her arrival shall 
have “been complied with, and (by the 93d section) until 
receipts for all the legal fees which shall have accrued on 
the vessel shall have been produced to the collector. 
By the 29th section, a vessel which shall haye arrived 
from aforeign port, and shall attempt to depart without 
having b eported, or entered by the master, is liable 

nd brought. back by the officers of the 


i which, of course, cannot be had in season for a prompt customs. ` 


-The entry of the merchandise by the owner or 
consignee, already adverted to, consists, besides the other 
proceedings and formalities particularly required, in pay- 
ing or securing, according to law, the duties which shall 
be ascertained by the collector and naval officer. Where 
the duties are to be secured, it is by bond or bonds, which 
shall include one or.more securities, to the satisfaction of 
the collector, who should be satisfied not merely of the sol- 
vency of the security, but of his sufficiency in other re- 
spects, and would not be expected or authorized to accept 
as surety any individual who should .be understood to 
have formed a determination not to pay the bond, or com- 
ply with his obligation. ; 

You will perceive, moreover, by the 50th section of 
the act, no goods, wares, or merchandise, brought in any 
ship or vessel from any foreign port or place, shall be 
unladen or delivered but in open day, except by special 
license, nor at any time without a permit. from the col- 
lector, under severe penalties, including the forfeiture. of. 
the goods; and by the 62d section, no permit shall be 
granted for landing the same, until all duties thereon shall 
have been paid, or secured to be paid, according to law. 

By the 53d section, the collector of any district at which 
any ship or vessel may arrive, and immediately on her 
first coming within such district, is directed to put and 
keep on board such ship or vessel, whilst remaining in the 
district, or in going from one district to another, one or 
more inspectors to examine the cargo, and superintend 
the delivery thereof, and to perform such other duties ac- 
cording to law, as they shall be directed by the collector 
to perform for the better securing the collection of the 
duties; and it is expressly made the duty of the said in- 
spectors to suffer no goods, wares, or merchandise, of any 
nature or kind whatever, to be landed from such ship or 
vessel without a permit in writing from the collector of 
the port, and naval officer, where any, first had and grant- 
ed for that purpose. 

It may be proper, also, to observe, that, after twenty- 
four hours from the time of her arrival, a vessel cannot 
proceed from one port to another without a clearance in 
the manner particularly pointed out. By the 21st section 
ofthe act referred to, and by the 2d section of the act of 
the same date, ** establishing the compensation of the offi- 
cers employcd in the collection of the duties on imports 
and tonnage,” the collectors are authorized to employ, 
with the approbation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
such inspectors as the public service may require; and by 
the 97th, 98th, 99th, 100th, and 101st sections of the act 
first referred to, ample authority is given to provide the 
requisite number of cutters and boats for the better se- 
curing the collection of the duties. The officers of such 
boats are subjected to the direction of the collectors, and 
are, moreover, empowered and directed to go on board 
all ships and vessels which shall arrive within the United 
States, or four leagues of the coast thereof, if bound to 
the United States; and, among. other duties, to affix and 
put proper fastenings on the hatches and other communi- 
cations with the hold, and. to remain on buard: ‘the said. 
vessels until their arrival at the port of their destination. 
They are likewise to execute and perform such other du- 
ties for the collection and security of the revenue, as, 
from timeto time, shall be enjoined and directed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, not contrary to law and the 
provisions of said act; and they are further authorized to 
fire at or into any vessel liable to examination, which shall 
not bring to, on being required or chased by any cutter 
or boat, as described in the 102d section. 

Neither the validity of these provisions of the act of the 
2d March, 1799, to which I have adverted thus particular. 
ly, that the further observations which my duty requires 
me to make may be more intelligible, nor of the act itself, 
has ever heretofore been questioned; and it is not altos 
gether clear that the purposes of the convention, to as- 
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collector merely in execution of these provisions. How- 
ever this may be, they are now, and always have been, ap- 
plicable to every district and every part of the Union; 
they are now, and uniformly have been, in daily and strict 
observance in each of them; they are not merely of uni- 
versal application every where, but embrace almost every 
imaginable case; and if, as has been sometimes publicly 
professed, the meditated resistance to the Jaws of the 


employ such means as, under the particular circumstances, 
you may legally do, to resist such process, and prevent 
the removal of the vessel and cargo. 


Union is to assume the form of legal redress, and avoid 
a resort to open force or violence, it is believed they will 
be found, when properly enforced, to be fully equal to 
every emergency likely to arise. 

In this view, itis presumed, your own official conduct 
has been, and is now, in strict conformity with the provi- 
sions of the act of 1799, and that, in observing these in- 
structions, you will be merely executing your duties with, 
perhaps, greater vigilance than ordinary, and adapting 
existing regulations, of daily use and application, to new 
circumstances of greater emergency, as they may arise. 
It is the more important that you should keep this view 
of the subject constantly in mind, as it is the wish of the 
President, and of this department, to take no step, nor 
employ any means calculated to provoke or excite to force 
those who are now threatening resistance, but to defeat 
their operations by the moral force of the laws and the 
constitution, and to execute the former in the manner 
therein prescribed, and to employ force only when it shall 
be clearly authorized, and be found unavoidable in the 
discharge of your duty, and indispensably necessary to 
resist its employment by those who shall have resorted to 
it for the subversion of the laws. 

It may be sufficient, therefore, in the first place, to call 
your particular attention to legal provisions already ad- 
verted to, and to the duties which they enjoin; and to di- 
rect that, in every case to which they are applicable, you 
will conform to their provisions by all the means which 
they place in your power. 

But as there are some contingencies inseparable from 
the measures of the convention about toassemble, which 
cannot be overlooked, it is proper that, in regard to these, 
you should be now advised. 

Upon the supposition, therefore, that the measures of 
the convention, or the acts of the Legislature, may consist, 
in part, at least, in declaring the Jaws of the United States 
imposing duties unconstitutional, and null and void, and in 
forbidding their execution, and the collection of the du- 
ties within the State of South Carolina, you will, imme- 
diately after it shall be formally announced, resort to all 
the means provided by the laws, and particularly by the 
act of the 2d of March, 1799, to counteract the measures 
which may be adopted to give effect to that declaration. 

For this purpose, you will consider yourself authorized 
to employ the revenue cutters which may be within your 
district, and provide as many boats, and employ as many 
inspectors, as may be necessary for the execution of the 
law, and for the purposes of the act already referred to. 
You will, morcover, cause a sufficient namber of officers 
of cutters and inspectors to be placed on board, and in 
charge of every vessel arriving from a foreign port or 
place, with goods, wares, or merchandise, as soon as practi- 
cable after her first coming within your district, and direct 
them to anchor her in some safe place within the harbor, 
where she may besecure from any act of violence, and from 
any unauthorized attempt to discharge her cargo before a 
compliance with the laws; and they will remain on board 
of her at such place until the reports and entries required 
by law shall be made, both of vessel and cargo, and the 
duties paid, or secured to be paid, to your satisfaction, and 
until the regular permit shall be granted for landing the 
cargo: and it will be your duty, against any forcible at- 
tempt, to retain and defend the custody of the said vessel, 


Should the entry of such vessel and cargo not be com- 


pleted, and the duties paid, or secured to be paid, by 
bond or bonds with sureties to your satisfaction, within the 
time limited by law, you will, at the expiration of that 
time, take possession of the cargo, and Jand and store the 
same at Castle Pinckney, or some other safe place, and in 
due time, if the duties are not paid, sell the same, accord- 
ing to the direction of the 36th section of the act of the 
2d of March, 1799; and you are authorized to provide 
such stores as may be necessary for that purpose. 


It may be hoped that the foregoing precaution, and the 
prompt prosecution, in all cases, of those who may violate 


the law, or resist the officers of the customs in its execution, 


will be sufficient for the present; and as long as you may 
find it practicable to perform your official duties, and as 
long as the rights of your person, and those of the other 
officers of your district, shall be secure, and property re- 
spected, the custom-house may be continued at Charleston. 
But, should the measures of the convention, or those of 
the Legislature, expose your person, or the persons of the 
other officers, to outrage, or to arrest and imprisonment, 
and by force or other necessity render the execution of the 
laws of the United States impracticable, you may remove 
the custom-house to Castle Pinckney, or to some other 
secure place within the port of entry, where you may 
take and receive the entries of vessels and their cargoes, 
and perform other duties necessary by law to be perform- 
ed at the custom-house. 

You will, moreover, cause the officers of the cutters un- 
der your direction to board all vessels departing from the 
port of Charleston; and, in case any shall be found without 
having been regularly entered and cleared in the manner 
required by law, to seize and detain the same, to be prose- 
cuted according to law. 

It will be proper, in every case of doubtand difficulty, 
to consult the law officer of the district, and, on all occa- 
sions where these instructions do not afford an adequate 
guide, to follow his advice. . 

It is expected that you will promptly inform the depart- 
ment ofany difficulty that may occur in your district, and 
keep it regularly advised of all the measures that may 
be adopted by any person or persons for obstructing the 
exccution of the laws, and also of the means which you 
may deem it your duty to adopt, and that, in every case 
of importance, where the time will admit of it, you will, 
previously to taking any unusual or important step on 
your part, apply to the department for further instruc- 
tions. For this purpose, you are authorized to despatch 
a special messenger, whenever, in your opinion, 1t may 
be necessary, either for safety or expeaition. . 

To cnable you to execute the laws, and to fulfil these 
instructions, the revenue cutter Alert has been ordered to 
proceed to Charleston. On her arrival, there will be two 
cutters on that station, and you will place them where 

you may think best. g to 
3 You Xin treat these instructions as confidential, until it 
shall become necessary to act; but, in the mean time, you 
will exhibit them confidentially to the district attorney, 
naval officer, and surveyor, that you may have the benefit 
of their counsels, and that you may all be better prepared 
to act together when cecasion shall require. lam, &c., 
L. M’LANE, See’y Treasury. 
To James K. Prrxeue, Esq., Collector of Customs. 
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ever, before a compliance with the law, and the collector 
should thereafter- seize the property for that reason, it 
would appear to: be ‘plain; that, in either event, any at- 
tempts to deprive him of the custody,’ by State authority, 
would be unlawfal. - ; 

The means which: may be lawfully employed for pre- 
serving the custody against such interference, will there. 
fore require immediately your best and most discreet, 
consideration; and, while ‘it is desirable that you should 
advise none that are not strictly legal, it is expected that 
you will firmly support the collector by your aid and ad- 
vice, in doing whatever he may lawfully do to retain the 
custody of the vessel and cargo until the law is fully com- 
plied with. 

It is to be hoped that the augmentation of the number 
of inspectors, by the appointment of discreet. and firm 
men, may prove equal to any emergency that may, for 
the present, arise; and as the power of the collector to 
do so is ample, under the instructions already given’to 
him, T have only here to suggest that, in exercising such 
authority, he should be careful to select individuals of 
known character and consideration in the community, and 
in whose probity, firmness, and discretion, the fullest re- 
Nance may be placed. ‘This is the more necessary, in 
order that, while the Government secures the services of 
men who will not shrink from their duty, and who, from 
their character, may ensure respect, its officers may avoid 
provoking unnecessary excitement by the selection of 
improper agents in the execution of the laws. 

You are authorized to cxhibit this letter to the collec- 
tor, and also to General Scott, who, it is understood, will 
shortly repair to Charleston, for the purpose of superin- 
tending the safety of the posts of the United States in that 
vicinity. i 

lam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

LOUIS M’LANE, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Rosert B. Grucanist, Esq. 
District Attorney U. S., Charleston. 


» Ee Similar letters were addressed ‘to: the collector at 
Georgetown, and the collector -at Beaufort, differing only 
in the following particulars, viz. the reference to Castle 
Pinckney was omitted, and, in lieu of the last two para- 
paphs, the following was substituted: 
" «To enable you. the better to execute the laws, and 
-falfil these instructions, a revenue cutter will be placed 
ander your direction, and you will assign her to such sta- 
tion, and give such’ instructions from time to time to her 
commander, as you may deem best adapted to those ob- 
jects. -The cutter for your district will be despatched in 
afew days. 
‘¢'You will treat these insttuctions as confidential until 
it shall become time to act.”] 


: No. 12. 
“LETTER TO THR DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 
; [Extract.]—Confidential, 
Treasory Deranruent, November 19, 1832. 


Sin: Your letter. of the 10th instant was duly received 
onthe 17th instant; but the pressure of business requir- 
ing attention, after an absence of a few days from the city, 
has prevented a reply until now. 

The time fixed fom the meeting of the convention in 
South Carolina having actually arrived, renders it unad- 
visable for you to leave the scene of your official duties. 
And, indeed, the time that a journey to Washington 
would: occupy, may, at present, perhaps, be better em- 

`. ployed in the consultations and investigations which ought 
to be made preparatory to a proper course of conduct on 
the part of the officers of the district, in the emergen- 
cies that may be expected. 

» You will, before now, have seen the instructions which 
have been transmitted to the collector at Charleston, and 
are thus fully informed of the views of the President and 
of this department as to the manner in which the occasion 
is to be met, and as to the means which the law has placed 
in the hands of its officers for securing the revenue, and 
enforcing its collection. After examining them, £ shall 
be glad to have your own reflections upon the subject. 

Ag it may be apprehended that, among other measures 
for defeating the operation of the revenue laws, an attempt 
will be made to take the goods from the custody of the 
officers of the customs by process from the State courts, 
your attention is particularly invited to the course to be 
pursued in such an event. 

In the case of Slocum vs. Mayberry, reported in the 
24 Wheaton, page 1, the Supreme Court decided that the 
courts of the United States have exclusive jurisdiction of 
all seizures'made on land or water for a breach of the 
Jaws of the United States, and that any intervention of a 
Stateauthority, which, by taking the thing seized out of 
the ‘hands: ofthe United ‘States officer, might obstruct 
the exercise of this” jurisdiction, is unlawful. Tt is true 
that this was a case of a seizure, under the direction of 
the collector, pursuant to law; but it-wwill be proper ‘to 
consider whether the principles of the case do not equal- 
ly apply, whenever a vessel and her cargo may be in the 
custody of the officers of the customs under the law, and 
where the preservation of that custody is necessary to 
the execution of the laws of the United States. By the 
53d section of the act of 1799, the collector is directed to 
pat inspectors on board vessels, who shall suffer no goods, 
wates, or merchandise, of any nature or kind whatsoever, 
to.be landed or unladen, or otherwise taken or removed 
from the same, without a permit in writing from the col- 
lector of the port, and naval officer thereof, where any, 
first had and granted for that purpose. 

< 1€ the principles of the decision in the case of Slocum 
vs. Mayberry apply .to.the custody of vessels and their car- 
goes a ized by that act, or if the officers of the cus- 

toms be deprived: of such: custody by any means what- 


No. 13. 
GOVERNOR HAYNE’S PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas the President of the United States hath issued 
his proclamation concerning an ‘* ordinance of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina to nullify certain acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States,” laying ‘* duties and imposts 
for the protection of domestic manufactures:” 

And whereas the Legislature of South Carolina, now in 
session, taking into consideration the matters contained in 
the said proclamation of the President, have. adopted a 
preamble and resolution to the following effect, viz- 

“Whereas the President of the United States has is- 
sued his proclamation, denouncing the proceedings of this 
State, calling upon the citizens thereof to renounce their 
primary allegiance, and threatening them with | military 
coercion, unwarranted by the constitution, and: utterly 
inconsistent with the existence of a free State: Beit, 
therefore, f EERS 

‘Resolved, That bis Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested, forthwith, to issue his proclamation, warning the 
good people of this State'against the attempt of the Pre- 
sident of the United States to seduce them from their al- 
legiance, exhorting them to disregard his vain menaces, 
and to be prepared to sustain the dignity, and protect 
the liberty of the State against the arbitrary measures 
proposed by the President:” - 

Now, T, Robert Y. Hayne, Governor of South Caroli- 
na, in obedience to the said resolution, do hereby issue 
this my proclamation, solemnly warning the good peo- 
ple of this State against the dangerous and pernicious 
doctrine promulgated in the said proclamation of the Pre- 
sident, as calculated to mislead their judgments as to the 
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ance, and, by drawing them to the support of the violent 
and unlawful measures contemplated by the President, to 
involve them in the guilt of rebellion. I would earnestly 
admonish them to beware of the specious, but false doc- 
trines by which it is now attempted to be shown that the 
several States have not retained their entire sovereignty; 
that ‘the allegiance of their citizens was transferred, in 
the first instance, to the Government of the United 
States;” that “a State cannot be said to be sovereign and 
independent, whose citizens owe obedience to laws not 
made by it;” that, ‘even under the royal Government, we 
had no separate character;” that the constitution has 
created ‘a National Government,” which is not ‘fa com- 
pact between sovereign States;” “that a State has no 
right to secede:” in a word, that ours isa National Go- 
vernment, in which the people of all the States are re- 
presented, and by which we are constituted ‘* one peo- 
ple; and ‘that our representatives in Congress are all 
representatives of the United States, and not of the parti- 
cular States from which they come;” doctrines which up- 
root the very foundation of our political system, annihilate 
the rights of the States, and utterly destroy the liberties 
of the citizen. 

It requires no reasoning to show what the bare state- 
ment of these propositions demonstrates, that such a Go- 


yernment as is here described has not a single feature of 


a confederated republic. It is, in truth, an accurate de- 
lineation, drawn witha bold hand, of a great consolidated 
empire—‘*one and indivisible;” and, under whatever 
specious form its powers may be masked, it is, in fact, the 
worst of all despotisms, in which the spirit of an arbitrary 
Government is suffered to pervade institutions professing 
to be free. Such was not the Government for which our 
fathers fought and bled, and offered up their lives and 
fortunes as a willing sacrifice. Such was not the Govern- 
ment which the great and patriotic men who called the 
Union into being, in the plenitude of their wisdoms, fram- 
ed. Such was not the Government which the fathers of 
the republican faith, led on by the apostle of American 
liberty, promulgated, and successfully maintained in 
1798, and by which they produced the great political re- 
volution effected at that auspicious era. ‘Tro a Govern- 
ment based on such principles, South Carolina has not 
been a voluntary party, and to such a Government she 
never will give her assent. 

The records of our history do, indeed, afford the pro- 
totype of these sentiments, which is to be found in the 
recorded opinion of those who, when the constitution 
was framed, were in favor of a ‘firm National Govern- 
ment,” in which the States should stand in the same rela- 
tion to the Union that the colonies did towards the mother 
country. ‘The journals of the convention, and the secret 
history of the debates, will show that this party did propose 
to secure to the Federal Government an absolute supre- 
macy over the States, by giving them a negative upon 
theit laws; but the same history also teaches us that all 
these propositions were rejected, and a Federal Govern- 
ment was finally established, recognising the sovereignty 
of the States, and leaving the constitutional compact on 
the footing of all other compacts, between ‘parties hav- 
ing no common superior.” 

it is the natural and necessary consequence of the prin- 


1 J H $ $ ras T'i “WE. pes] t 
ciples thus authoritatively announced by the President, as | gress *_was reserved to the President 


constituting the very basis of our political system, that the 
Federal Government is unlimited and supreme—being the 
exclusive judge of the extent ofits own powers, the laws of 
Congress, sanctioned by the Executive and the judiciary, 
whether passed in direct violation of the constitution and 
rights of the States, or not, are “ the supreme law of the 
land.” Hence it is that the President obviously consi- 
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ance of the constitution,” 


and the treaties made under it, are the supreme law of the 
land,” and speaks, throughout, of ‘‘the explicit suprema- 
cy given to the laws of the Union over those of the States,” 
as if a law of Congress was, of itself, supreme, while it 
was necessary to the validity of a treaty that it should be 
made in pursuance of the constitution. Such, however, 
is not the provision of the constitution. ‘That instrument 
expressly provides that ‘* the constitution, and laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be the supreme law of the lend, any thing in the 
constitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

Here it will be seen that a law of Congress, as such, 
can have no validity unless made ‘in pursuance of the 
constitution.” An unconstitutional act is, therefore, null 
and void; and the only point that can arise in this case is, 
whether to the Federal Government, or any department 
thereof, has been exclusively reserved the right to decide 
authoritatively for the States this question of constitution- 
ality. If this be so, to which of the departments, ic may 
be asked, is this right of final judgment given? If it be to 
Congress, then is Congress not only elevated above the 
other departments of the Federal Government, but it is 
put above the constitution itsclf, This, however, the 
President himself has publicly and solemnly denied, 
claiming and exercising, as is known to all the world, 
the right to refuse to execute acts of Congress and so- 
lemn treaties, even after they had received the sanction 
of every department of the Federal Government. 

That the Executive possesses this right of deciding final- 
ly and exclusively as to the validity of acts of Congress, 
will hardly be pretended; and that it belongs to the judi- 
ciary, except so far as may be necessary to the decision of 
questions which may incidentally come before them, in 
“cases of law and equity,” has been denied by none more 
strongly than the President himself, who, on a memora- 
ble occasion, refused to acknowledge the binding autho- 
rity of the Federal Court, and claimed for himself, and 
has exercised the right of enforcing the laws, not accord- 
ing to their judgment, bat “his own understanding of 
them.” And yet, when it serves the purpose of bring- 
ing odium upon South Carolina, «his native State,” the 
President has no hesitation in regarding the attempt of a 
State to release herself from the control of the federal ju- 
diciary, in a matter affecting her sovereign rights, as a 
violation of the constitution. 

It is unnecessary to enter into an claborate examination 
of the subject. It surely cannot admit of a doubt, that, 
by the declaration of independence, the several colonies 
became “free, sovercign, and independent States:” and 
our political history will abundantly show that, at every 
subsequent change in their condition, up to the formation 
of our present constitution, the States preserved their 
sovereignty. ‘Fhe discovery of this new feature in our 
system, that the States exist only as. members of the 
Union; that, before the declaration of independence, we 
were known only as ** United Colonies;” and that, even 
under the articles of confederation, the States were con- 
sidered as forming, tc collectively, one nation” —without 
any right of refusing to submit to ‘any decision of Con- 

and his immediate 
predecessor. ‘To the latter ‘< belongs the invention, and, 
upon the former, will unfortunately fall the evils of re- 
ducing it to practice.” hs 

South Carolina holds the principles now promulgated 
by the President, as they must always be held by all who 
claim to be supporters of the rights of the States—*‘ as 


| contradicted by the letter of the constitution; unauthorized 
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by its spirit; inconsistent with every principle on which it 
was founded; déstructive of all the objects fur which it 
was framed;” utterly incompatible. with the very exist- 
ence of the States, and -absolutely fatal to the rights and 
liberties of the people. South Carolina has’so solemnly 
and repeatedly expressed to Congress, and the world, the 
principles which she believes to constitute the very pil- 
lars‘of the constitution, that it is deemed unnecessary to 
do more, at this time, than barely to present a summary 
of those great fundamental truths which she believes can 
never be subverted without the inevitable destruction of 
‘the liberties of the people, and of the Union itself. South 
Carolina has never claimed, as is asserted by the Presi- 
dent, the right of « repealing, at pleasure, all the revenue 
laws of the Union,” much less the right of ‘repealing 
the constitution itself, and laws passed to give it effect, 
which have never been alleged to be unconstitutional.” 
She claims only the right to judge of infractions of the 
constitutional. compact, in violation of the reserved rights 
of the State, and of arresting the progress of usurpation 
within her own limits, and when, as in the tariffs of 1828 
and 1832, revenue and protection, constitutional and un- 
constitutional objects, have been so mixed up together 
that it is found impossible to draw the line of discrimina- 
tion: she has no alternative but to consider the whole as 
a system unconstitutional in its character, and to leave it 
to those who have ‘‘woven the web, to unravel the 
threads.” South Carolina insists, and she appeals to the 
whole political history of our country in support of her 
position, that the constitution of the United States isa 
compact between sovereign States; that it creates a con- 
federated republic, not having a single feature of nationali- 
ty in its foundation; that the people of the several States, 
as distinct political communities, ratified the constitution, 
each State acting for itself, and binding its own citizens, 
and. not those of any other State, the act of ratification de- 
claring it to be binding on the States so ratifying: the 
States are its authors, their power created it; their voice 
clothed it with authority; the Government, which it form- 
ed, is composed of their agents; and the Union, of which 
it is the bond, isa Union of States, and not of individuals; 
that, as regards the foundation and extent of its power, 
the Government of the United States is strictly what its 
name implies, a Federal Government; that the States are 
as sovereign now as they were prior to the entering into 
the compact; that the federal constitution is a confede- 
ration in the nature of a treaty, or an alliance, by which 
so many sovereign States agreed to exercise thcir sove- 
reign powers conjointly upon certain objects of external 
concern, in which they are equally interested, such as 
war, peace, commerce, foreign negotiation, and Indian 
trade; and, upon all other subjects of civil government, 
they were to exercise their sovereignty separately. 

For the convenient, conjoint exercise of the sovereignty 
of the States, there must; of necessity, be some common 
agency or functionary. "This ‘agency is the Federal Go- 
vernment. Jt represents the confederated States, and 
executes their joint will, as expressed in the compact. 
The powers of this Government are wholly derivative. It 
possesses no more inherent sovereignty than an incorpo- 
rated town, or any other great corporate body. ` It isa 
political corporation, and, like all corperations, it looks 
for its powers to an exterior source—that source is the 
States. 

South Carolina claims that, by the declaration of inde- 
pendence, she became, and has ever since continued, a 

ree, sovereign, and independent State. 

es ‘That, as a sovereign State, she has the inherent power 
to.do all those acts which, by the law of nations, any 
prince or potentate may of right do. That, like all inde- 
pendent States, she neither has, nor ought she to suffer 
any other restraint. upon her.sovereign will and pleasure, 
than those high moral obligations andes which all princes 


and States are: bound, before God and man, to perform 
their solemn pledges. The inevitable conclusion, from 
what has been said, therefore, is, that, as in all cases of 
compact between independent sovereigns, where, from 
the very nature of things, there can be no common judge 
or umpire, each sovereign has aright ‘to judge as well 
of infractions as of the mode and measure of redress,” so, 
in the present controversy between South Carolina and 
the Federal Government, it belongs solely to her, by her 
delegates in solemn convention assembled, to decide whe- 
ther the federal compact be violated, and what remedy 
the State ought to. pursue. South Carolina, therefore, 
cannot, and will not, yield to any department of the Fe- 
deral Government a right which enters into the essence 
of all sovereignty, and without which it would become a 
bauble and a name.” Š 

Such are the doctrines which South Carolina has, 
through her convention, solemnly promulgated to the 
world, and, by them, she will stand or fall. Such were 
the principles promulgated by Virginia in ’98, and which 
then received the sanction of those great men, whose re- 
corded sentiments have come down to us as a light to our 
feet, and a lamp to our path. It is Virginia, and not South 
Carolina, who speaks, when it is said that she “views the 
powers of the Federal Government, as resulting from the 
compact to which the States are parties, as limited by the 
plain sense and intention of the instrument constituting 
that compact, as no further valid than they are authorized 
by the grants enumerated in that compact; and that, in 
case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of 
other powers, not granted by the said compact, the States 
who are parties thereto have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to interpose, for arresting the progress of the 
evil, and for maintaining, within their respective limits, the 
€< authorities, rights, and liberties, appertaining to them.” 

Itis Kentucky, who declared in *99, speaking in the 
explicit language of Thomas Jefferson, that the princi- 
ples and construction contended for by members of the 
State Legislatures, (the very same now maintained by the 
President, 4 that the General Government is the exclusive 
judge of the extent of the powers delegated to it, stop 
nothing short of despotism; since the discretion of those 
who administer the Government, and not the constitution, 
would be the measure of their powers; that the several 
States who formed the instrument, being sovereign and 
independent, have the unquestionable right to judge of 
the infraction, and that a nullification, by those sovereign- 
ties, of all unauthorized acts done under color of that in- 
strument, is the rightful remedy.” 

It is the great apostle of American liberty himself who 
has consecrated these principles, and left them as a legacy 
to the American people, recorded by his own hand. It is 
by him that we are instructed*—that to the constitutional 
compact ‘each State acceded, as a State, and is an in- 
tegral party, its co-States forming, as to itself, the other 
party;” that “they alone, being parties to the compact, 
are solely authorized to judge, in the last-resort, of the 
powers exercised under it, Congress being not a party, 
but merely the creature of the compact,” that it becomes 
a sovereign State to submit to undelegated, and, conse- 
quently, unlimited power, in no man or body of men 
upon earth; that where powers are assumed which have 
not been delegated, (the very case now before us,) a 
nullification of the act is the rightful remedy; that every 
State has a natural right, in cases not within the compact, 
[casus non fæderis,] to nullify, of their own authority, all 
assumption of power by others, within their limits; and 
that, without this right, they would be under the domi- 
nion, absolute and unlimited, of whomsoever might ex- 
ercise the right of judgment for them;” and that, in case 


* See original draught of the Kentuck resolutions, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Jefferson, lately published by his grandson, 
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of acts: being passed by Congress ‘*so palpably against 
the constitutionas to amount to an undisguised declara- 
tion that the compact is not meant to be the measure of 
the powers of the General Government, but that it will 
proceed to exercise over the States all powers whatso- 
ever, it would be the duty of the States to declare the 
acts void, and of no force, and that each should take 
measures of its own for providing that neither such acts, 
nor any other of the General Government, not plainly and 
intentionally authorized by the constitution, shall be ex- 
ercised within their respective territories,” 

Tt is on these great and essential truths that South Ca- 
rolina has now acted. Judging for herself as a sovereign 
State, she has pronounced the protecting system, in all its 
branches, to be a ‘* gross, deliberate, and palpable vicla- 
tion of the constitutional compact;” and, having exhaust- 
ed every other means of redress, she has, in the exercise 
of her sovereign rights, as one of the parties to that 
compact, and in the performance of a high and sacred 
duty, interposed for. arresting the evil of usurpation with- 
in her own limits, by declaring these acts to be “ null, 
void; and no law, and taking measures of her own that 
they shall not be enforced within her limits.” 

South Carolina has not “assumed” what could be con- 
sidered as at all doubtful, when she asserts ‘€ that the acts 


compact made by them be violated; and, consequently, 
that, as the parties to it, they must themselves decide i 
the last resort such questions as may be of sufficient mag-" 
nitude to require their interposition.” oe 

If this right does not exist in the several States, then it 
is-clear that the discretion of Congress, and not the con-.. 
stitution, would be the measure of their powers; and this, 
says Mr. Jefferson, would amount to the ‘seizing. the 
rights of the States, and consolidating them in the hands 
of the General Government, with a power assumed to 
hind the States not only in cases made federal, but 
in all cases whatever; which would be to surrender 
the form of Government we have chosen, to live under 
one deriving its power from its own will.” 

We hold it to be impossible to resist the argument that 
the several States, as sovereign parties to the compact, 
must possess the power, in cases of ‘gross, deliberate, 
and palpable violation of the constitution, to judge, each 
for itself, as well of the infraction as of the mode and mea- 
sure of redress,” or ours is a consolidated Government, 
‘without limitation of powers;” a submission to which 
Mr. Jefferson has solemnly pronounced to be a greater 
evil than disunion itself. If, to borrow the language of 
Madison’s report, ‘the deliberate exercise of dangerous 
powers, palpably withheld by the constitution, could not 


in question were in reality intended for the protection of| justify the parties to it in interposing, even so far as to 


manufactures;” that their ‘operation is uneqnal;” that 
«the amount received by them is greater than is required 
by the wants of the Government;” and, finally, ‘that 
the proceeds are to be applied to objects unauthorized by 
the constitution.” These facts are notorious; these ob- 
jects openly avowed. The President, without instituting 
any inquisition into motives, has himself discovered and 
publicly denounced them; and his officer of finance is, 
even now, devising measures intended, as we are told, to 
correct these acknowledged abuses. 

It is a vain and idle dispute about words to ask whether 
this right of State interposition may be most properly 
styled a constitutional, a sovereign, or a reserved right. 
In calling this right constitutional, it could never have 
been intended to claim it as a right granted by, or derived 
from, the constitution, but it is claimed as consistent with 
its genius, its letter, and its spirit; it being not only dis- 
tinctly understood, at the time of ratifying the constitu- 
tion, but expressly provided for in the instrument itself, 
that all sovereign rights, not agreed to be exercised con- 
jointly, should be exerted separately by the States. Vir- 
ginia declared, in reference to the right asserted in the 
resolutions of °98, above quoted, even after having fully 
and accurately re-examined and reconsidered these reso- 
lutions, ‘° that she found it to be her indispensable duty to 
adhere to the same, as founded in truth, as consonant with 
the constitution, and as conducive to its welfare,” and 
Mr. Madison himself asserted them to be perfectly ‘‘con- 
slitutional and conclusive.” 

it is wholly immaterial, however, by what name this 
right may be called, for if the constitution be a “com- 
pact to which the States are parties,” if “acts of the 
Federal Government are no further valid than they are 
authorized by the grants enumerated in that compact,” 
then we have the authority of Mr. Madison himself for 
the inevitable conclusion that it is “a plain principle, il- 
lustrated by common practice, and essential to the nature 
of compacts, that when resort can be had to no tribunal 
superior to the authority of the parties, the parties them- 
selves must be the rightful judge, in the last resort, whe- 
ther the bargain made has been pursued or violated.” 
The constitution, continues Mr. Madison, “was formed 
by the sanction of the States, given by each in its sove- 
reign capacity; the States then being parties to the con- 
stitutional compact, and in their sovereign capacity, it fol- 
lows, of necessity, that there can be no tribunal above 
their authority, to decide, in the last resort, whether the 
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arrest the progress of the evil, and thereby to preserve. 
the constitution itself, as well as to provide for the safety. 
of the parties to it, there would be an end to all relief 
from usurped power, and a direct subversion of the rights 
specified or recognised under all the State constitutions, 
as well as a plain denial of the fundamental principle on 
which our independence itself was declared.” 

The only plausible objection that can be urged against 
this right, so indispensable to the safety of the States, is, 
that it may be abused: but this danger is believed to be 
altogether imaginary. So long as our Union is felt as a 
blessing, and this will be just so long as the Federal Go- 
vernment shall confine its operation within the acknow- 
ledged limits of the charter, there will be no temptation 
for any State to interfere with the harmonious operation 
of the system. There will exist the strongest motives to 
induce forbearance, and none to prompt to aggression on 
either side, so soon as it shall come to be universally felt 
and acknowledged that the States do not stand to the 
Union in the relation of degraded and dependent colo- 
nies, but that our bond of union is formed by mutual sym- 
pathies and common interests. The true answer to this 
objection has been given by Mr. Madison, when he says: 

s‘ It does not follow, however, that, because the States, 
as sovereign patties to the constitutional compact, must 
ultimately decide whether it has been violated, that such 
a decision ought to be interposed either in a hasty man- 
ner, or on doubtful and inferior occasions. Even in the 
case of ordinary conventions between different nations, 
it is always laid down that the breach must be both wilfal 
and material to justify an application of the rule, , But in 
the case of an intimate and constitutional union, like that 
of the United States, it is evident that the interposition 
of the partics, in their sovereign capacity, can be, called 
for by occasions only deeply and essentially affecting the 
vital principles of their political system.” 

Experience demonstrates that the danger is not that a 
State will resort to her sovereign rights too frequently, 
or on light and trivial occasions, but that she may shrink 
from asserting them as often as may be necessary. 

It is maintained by South Carolina that, according to 
the true spirit of the constitution, it becomes Congress, 
in all emergencies like the present, either to remove the 
evil by legislation, or to solicit of the States the call ofa 
convention; and that, ona failure to obtain, by the con- 
sent of three-fourths of all the States, an amendment giv- 
ing the disputed power, it must be regarded as never hav- 
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ing been intended to be given. These principles have 
heen distinctly recognised by the President himself in his 
message to. Congress. at thé commencement of the pre- 
sent session, and they seem only to’be-impracticable ab- 
surdities: when asserted by South Carolina, or made appli- 
-cable to her existing. controversy with the Federal Go- 
verament, > A 
Butit- seems that South Carolina receives-from the Pre- 
sident no credit for her sincerity, when it- is declared, 
throngh her Chief Magistrate, tbat ‘she. sincerely and 
anxiously seéks.and desires” the submission of her griev- 
ances to.a- convention of*all. the States. .** The only al- 
‘ternative (says the President) which she presents, is the 
repeal of all the acts for raising revenue; leaving the Go- 
vernment without the means of support, or an acquies- 
cence:.in the dissolution of. our Union.” South Carolina 
has presented‘no‘such alternatives. If the President had 
read:the: documents which ‘the convention caused to be 
forwarded. to:.him for. the express purpose of making 
known her wishes and. her views, he would have found 
that South Carolina asks no more than that the tariffshould 
be: reduced to the revenue standard; and has distinctly 
éxpressed her willingness that ‘fan amount of duties sub- 
stantially uniform should be levied upon protected as 
well as unprotected articles, sufficient to raise the reve- 
nue necessary to meet the demands of the Government 
for constitutional purposes.” He would have found, in 
the exposition put forth by the convention itself, a distinct 
Appeal to our sister States for the call of a convention, and 
the expression of an entire willingness, on the part of| 
South Carolina, to submit the controversy to that tribu- 
nal... Even: at the very moment when he was indulging 
in these unjust.and. injurious imputations upon the peo- 
ple‘of South: Carolina, and their late highly respected 
Chief. Magistrate, aesolution had actually been passed 
through both brancheof our Legislature, demanding a 
call of that very conveiition to which he declares that. she 
had no desire that an appeal should be made. 

It does not become the dignity oft sovereign State to 
notice, in the spirit which might be donsidered as belong- 
ing to the occasion, the unwarrantable imputations in 
which the President has thought proper to indulge in re- 
lation to South Carolina, the proceedings of her citizens 
and constituted authorities. He-has noticed, only to give 
it countenance, that miserable slander which imputes the 
noble stand which our people have taken in defence of 
their rights and liberties, to a faction instigated by the 
efforts of a few ambitious leaders who have got up an ex- 
citement for their own personal aggrandizement. The 
motives and characters of those who have been subjected 
to these unfounded imputations, are beyond the reach of 
the President ofthe United States.. The sacrifices they 
have made, and difficulties and trials through which they 
may have yetto pass, will, leave no doubt as tothe disin: 
terested motives, and noble impulses of patriotism and ho- 
nor by which they are-actuated. Could ‘they have been 
induced to separate. their own. personal interests. from 
those of the people of South Carolina; and have consent: 
ed. to abandon their duty tothe State, no one knows bet- 
ter than the President himself that they might- have been 
honored with the highest manifestations of public re- 
gard; and, perhaps, instead of -being the objects of vitu- 
peration, might, even now, have been basking in the sun- 
shine of Executive favor. This topic is alluded to merely 
for the purpose of guarding the people of our sister States 
against the fatal delusion that South Carolina has assumed 
her present position under the influence of a temporary 
excitement, and to.warn them that it has been the result 
-ofsthe slow but steady progress of public opinion for the 
last ten-years: that it isthe act of the people themselves, 
taken in conformity with the spirit of resolutions repeat- 

edly adopted in their primary assembles, and the solemn 
determination ofthe Legislature, “publicly announced 


more- than two years ago. Let them not so far deceive 
themselves.-on-this. subject as to persevere in a course 
which must; in the end, inevitably produce a dissolution 
of tbe Union, under the vain expectation that the great 
body of the people of South Carolina, listening to the 
counsels of the President, will acknowledge their error, 
or retrace their.-steps, and; still less, that they will be 
driven from the vindication of their rights by the intima- 
tion of the danger of domestic discord, and threats of 
lawless violence. The:brave men who have thrown 
themselves into the breach in defence of the rights and 
liberties of their country, are not to be driven from their 
holy purpose by such means. . Even unmerited obloquy, 
and death itself, have no terrors for him-who feels and 
knows that he is engaged in the performance of a sacred 
duty. The people of South Carolina are well aware that, 
however passion and prejudice may obtain, for a season, 
the mastery of the public mind, reason and justice must, 
sooner or later, reassert their empire; and that, whatever 
may be the event of this contest, posterity will do justice 
to their motives, and to the spotless purity and devoted 
patriotism with which they have entered into an arduous 
and most unequal conflict, and the unfaltering courage with 
which, by the blessing of Heaven, they will maintain it. — 

The whole argument, so far as it is designed, at this 
time, to enter into it, is now disposed of; and it is neces- 
sary to advert tosome passages in the proclamation which 
cannot be passed overin silence. The President distinctly 
intimates that it is his determination to exert the right of 
putting down the opposition of South Carolina to the ta- 
riff by force of arms. He believes himself invested with 
power to do this under that provision of the constitution 
which directs him ‘to take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” Now if by this it was only meant to be 
asserted that, under the laws of Congress, now of force, 
the President would feel himself bound to aid the civil tri- 
bunals in the manner therein prescribed, supposing such 
laws to be constitutional, no just exception could be 
taken to this assertion of Executive duty; but if, as is ma- 
nifestly intended, the President sets up the claim to judge 
for himself in what manner the laws are to be enforced, 
and feels himself at liberty to call forth the militia, and 
even the military and naval forces of the Union, against 
the State of South Carolina, her constituted authorities 
and citizens, then it is clear that he assumes a power not 
only not conferred on the Executive by the constitution, 
but which belongs to no despot upon earth exercising a 
less unlimited authority than the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias—an authority which, if submitted to, weuld at once 
reduce the free people of these United States to a state of 
the most abject and degraded slavery. But the Presi- 
dent has no power whatsvever to execute the laws, ex- 
cept in the mode and manner prescribed by the laws 
themselves. On looking into these laws, it will be seen 
that he has no shadow or semblance of authority to exe- 
cute any of the threats which he has thrown out against 
the good people of South Carolina. The act of 28th Fe- 
bruary, 1795, gives the President authority to call forth 
the militia in case of invasion + by a foreign nation or fn- 
dian tribe.” By the second section of that act, it is pro- 
vided that * whenever the laws of the United States shall 
be opposéd, orthe execution thereof obstructed, m any 
State, by combinations too powerful to be suppressed by 
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by the 
powers vested in the marshals by this act, it shall be law- 
ful for the President of the United States to call forth the 
militia of such State, or of any other State or States, as 
may be necessary to suppress such combinations, and to 
cause the laws to be duly executed.” 

The words here used, though they might be ‘supposed 
to be very comprehensive in their import, are restrained 
by those which follow. By the next section it is declared 
that ‘whenever it may be necessary, in the judgment of 
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the President, to use the military force hereby directed | sow dissensions among the people by creating {ectowties, 
to be called forth, the President shall forthwith, by pro-/and exciting a distrust of those whose counsels and. ex: 


clamation, command such insurgents to disperse, and re-)ample may be supposed to have an important bearing on 
tire peaceably to their respective abodes within a limited | the success of their cause. 
time.” On. reading these two sections together, it is] These, with animated appeals to the loyalty of the peo- 
manifest. that they relate entirely to combinations of indi-| ple, and an imposing array of military force, constitute 
viduals, acting of themselves without any lawful author-|the means by which the people have in every age been 
ity. The constituted authorities, acting under the laws ofj reduced to slavery. When we turn to the pages of our 
the State, and its citizens yielding obedience to its com-|own history,we find that such were the measures resorted 
mands, cannot possibly be considered as a mere mob, |to at the commencement of our own glorious revolutions. 
forming combinations against the authority and laws of{to keep our fathers in subjection to Great Britain; and 
the Union, to be dispersed by an. Executive proclama-|such are the means now used to induce the people of Ca- 
tion; and any attempt so to treat them would be a gross/rolinato ‘retrace their steps,” and to remain forever de- 
and palpable violation of the sovereign authority of the| graded colonists, governed not in reference to their own 
State, and an offence punishable criminally in her own|interests, but the interests of others. Our fathers. were 
courts. Whether the late proclamation of the President) told, as we now are, that their grievances were in a great 
was intended as a compliance with the provisions of this} measure imaginary. They were promised, as we have 
act, does not very clearly appear; but if so, it can only|been, that those grievances should be redressed. They 
be considered as directed against the State, since the laws| were told, as we now are, that the people were misled by 
of the United States have certainly not been forcibly ob-|a few designing men, whose object was a dissolution of 
structed. by combinations of any sort, and it is certainly |the Union, and their own self-aggrandizement. They 
worthy of observation that the command extended to the | were told, as we now are, of the danger that would be 
people is not that they should disperse, but that they|incurred by disobedience to the laws. The power and 
should reassemble in convention, and repeal the obnox-|resources of the mother country were then, as now, 
ious ordinance. ostentatiously displayed in insulting contrast with the scat- 
The power of the President, so far as this subject is| tered population and feeble resources on which we could 
embraced, in relation to the army and navy, is exactly co-/alone rely. And the punishment due to treason and re- 
extensive with that over the militia. By the first section | bellion were held out as the certain fate of all who should 
of the act of 3d March, 1807, itis expressly provided, |disregard the paternal efforts of their royal master to 
that, in all cases of ** obstruction to the laws of the United | bring back his erring children to the arms of their indul- 
States, or of any individual State, where itis lawful for! gent mother. They were commanded, as we have been, 
the President to call forth the militia for the purpose offto “retrace their steps.” But, though divided among 
causing the laws to be duly executed, it shall be lawful | themselves, to a greater extent than we are now, without 
for him to employ, for the same purpose, such part of]an organized Government, and destitute of arms and re- 
the land or naval force of the United States as may be ne-/sources of every description, they bid defiance to the 
cessary, having first observed all the prerequisites of the|tyrant’s power, and refused obedience to his commands. 
law in that respect.” Here, then, it isseen that, unless the; They incurred the legal guilt of rebellion, and braved 
President is resolved to disregard all constitutional obli-| the dangers, both of the scaffold and the field, in oppo- 
gations, and to trample the laws of his country under his|sition to the colossal power of their acknowledged sove- 
feet, he has no authority whatever to use force against reign, rather than submit to the imposition of taxes light 
the State of South Carolinas and should he attempt to dojand inconsiderable in themselves, but imposed without 
so, the patriotic citizens of this State know too well their| their consent, for the benefit of others. And what is our 
own rights, and have too sacred a regard to their duties, | present condition? We have an organized Government, 
to hesitate one moment in repelling invasion, come from |and a population three timesas great as that which existed 
what quarter it may. Could they be deterred by the|/in 76. We are maintaining, not only the rights and liber- 
threats of lawless violence, or any apprehension of conse-|ties of the people, but the sovereignty of our own. State, 
quences, from the faithful performance of their duty, they |against whose authority rebellion may be committed, but 
would feel that they were the unworthy descendants ofin obedience to whose commands no man can commit 
the ** Pinckneys, Sumters, and Rutledges, and a thousand|treason. We are struggling against unconstitutional and 
other names which adorn the pages of our revolutionary | oppressive taxation imposed upon us, not only without our 
history,” some of whom have just gone from among us, | consent, but in defiance of our repeated remonstrances 
and been gathered to their fathers, leaving as a legacy |and solemn protests, In such a quarrel, our duty to our 
their solemn injunction that we should never abandon this | country, ourselves, and our posterity, is too plain to be 
contest until we shall have obtained “a fresh understand- | mistaken. We will stand upon the soil of Carolina, and 
ing of the bargain,” and restored the liberties for which} maintain the sovereign authority of the State, or be buried 
they fought and bled. Others still linger among us, ani-|beneath its ruins. As unhappy Poland fell before: the 
mating us by their example, and exhorting us to maintain |power of the Autocrat, so may Carolina be crushed. by 
that solemn ordinance and declaration” which they|the power of her enemies; but Poland was not surround- 
have subscribed with their own names, and in support ofjed by free and independent. States, interested, like her- 
which they have “ pledged their lives, their fortunes, and self, in preventing the establishment of the very tyranny 
their sacred honer.” which they are called upon to impose upon a sister State, 
The annals which record the struggles of freedom, | If, in spite of our common kindred, and common inte- 
show us that rulers in every age and every country, jea-|rests, the glorious recollections of the past, and the proud 
lous of their power, have resorted to: the very same means | hopes of the fature, South Carolina should be coldly aban- 
to extinguish in the bosom of man that noble instinct of doned to her fate, and reduced to subjection byan unholy 
liberty. which prompts him to resist oppression. ‘The|combination among her sister States, which is believed to 
system by which tyrants in every age have attempted to|be utterly impossible, and the doctrines promulgated by 
obliterate this. sentiment, and to crush the spirit of the |the President are to become the foundations of a new 
people, consists in the skilful employment. of promises | system cemented by the blood of our citizens, it matters 
and threats, in alternate efforts to encourage their hopes |not what may be our lot. Under such a Government, as 
and excite their fears; to show thatjexisting evils are ex-/ there could be no liberty, so there could be no security 
aggerated, the danger of resistancé great, and the difi- | either for our persons or oun proport E E 
culties in the way of success insuperable; and, finally, toj But there is one consolation, of which, in the providence 
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‘of God; no people can be deprived without their own 

eonsent—-the proud ‘consciousness of having done their 

duty. If our country must be enslaved, let her not be 
` dishonored by her own sons! Let them not. ‘forge the 
-ghains: themselyes by which their liberties are to be ma- 
“wnacled.” i > 

iti The President has intimated in his proclamation that a 

“¢standing army” is about to be raised to carry secession 

into effect. ‘South Carolina desires that her true-position 


legiance to the State; I charge you to be faithful to your 
duty as -citizens.of South Carolina, and earnestly exhort 
you to disregard those.** vain: menaces” of military force, 
‘which, if the President, in violation of all his constitutional 
obligations, and. of your most sacred rights, should be 
tempted to employ, it would become your solemn duty, at 
all hazards, to resist.. Irequire you to be fully prepared ` 
to sustain the dignity, and. protect the liberties of the 
State, if need be, with ‘your lives and fortunes.” And 


“shall be. clearly understood, both at home and abroad. |may that great and good Being, who, as a ‘father, careth 
Her object is not ** disunion;” she has raised no *‘ standing |for his children,” inspire us with that holy zeal in a good 
army,” and if driven to repel invasion or resist aggression, |cause, which is the best safeguard of our rights and 


she will do so by the strong arms and stout hearts of her jliberties. 


citizens. South Carolina has solemnly proclaimed her 
purpose; that purpose is the vindication of her rights. 
She has professed a sincere attachment to the Union; and 
that, to the utmost of her power, she will endeavor to 
preserve it; ‘t but believes that, for this end, it is her duty 
to-watch:-over and oppose any infraction of those princi- 
ples which constitute the only basis of that Union, be- 
cause a faithful observance of them can alone secure its 
existence;:that she venerates the constitution, and will 

rotect and defend it ‘against every aggression, either 
oreign or domestic; but, above all, that she estimates, as 
beyond all price, her liberty, which she is unalterably de- 
termined never to surrender while she has the power to 
maintain it.” 

The President denies, in the most positive terms, the 
right of a State, under any circumstances, to secede from 
the Union, and puts this denial on the ground ‘that, from 
the time the States parted with so many powers as to con- 
stitute: jointly with: the other States a single nation, they 
cannot, from that period, possess. any right to secede.” 
What'then remains of those “rights of the States” for 

which: the President professes so ‘high a reverence?” In 
what do they consist? And by what tenure are they held? 
The uncontrolled will of the Federal Government. Like 
any other petty corporation, the States may exert such 
powers, and such only, as may be permitted by their su- 
periors. When they step beyond these limits, even a 
federal officer will set at naught their decrees; repeal 
their solemn ordinances; proclaim their citizens to be 
traitors, and reduce them to subjection by military force; 
and if, driven to desperation, they should seek a refuge 
in secession, they are to be told that they have bound 
themselves to those who have perpetrated or permitted 
these enormities, in the iron bonds ofa ‘perpetual Union.” 

If these principles could be established, then, indeed, 
would the days of our liberty be numbered, and the re- 
public will have found a master. If South Carolina had 

not already: taken her stand against the usurpation of the 
Federal-Government, here would have been an occasion 
when she must have felt herself impelled, by every im- 
pulse of! patriotism, and every sentiment of duty, to stand 
forth in open deflance of the arbitrary decrees.of the Ex- 
ecutive, when a sovereign. 8tate-is- denounced, her autho- 
rity derided, the allegiance ‘of-her' citizens denied, and 
she is threatened with military power to reduce her to 
obedience to the will of one of the functionaries of the 
Federal Government, by whom she is commanded to 
stear from her archives” her most solemn decrees. 
Surely the time has come when it must be seen whether 
the people of the several States have, indeed, lost the 
spirit of the revolution, and whether they are to become 
the willing instruments of an unhallowed despotism, In 
such a sacred cause, South Carolina will feel that she is 
striking not for her own, but the liberties of the Union 
and the rights of man; and she confidently trusts that the 
fase of this contest willbe an example to freemen, and 
@lesson to rulers throughout the world. 

“ Bellow-citizens: In the name and. behalf of the State 
of South. Carolinas 1.dó once more solemmly warn you 
against allattempts to seduce you-from your primary al- 


In testimony whereof, I have caused the scal of 
the State to be hereunto affixed, and have 
signed the same with my hand. Done at Co- 
lumbia, this twentieth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two, and in the independence 
of the United States the fifty-seventh. 

ROBERT Y. HAYNE. 


{u. s.J 


By the Governor: 
Sanver Hammonn, Secretary of State. 


No. 14. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


Heap Quarters, Columbia, Dec. 20, 1832. 


The Legislature having, at their session which has just ~ 
closed, passed an act authorizing the Governor to accept 
the services of volunteers who will hold themselves in 
readiness to take the field ata moment’s warning, should 
it become necessary to call upon them, to suppress insur- 
rection, repel invasion, or support the civil authorities in 
the execution of the laws, public notice is hereby given 
to all the patriotic citizens of the State, that their services 
as volunteers will be accepted, either individually, or by 
companies, troops, battalions, divisions, or regiments, of 
artillery, cavalry, or riflemen. Where volunteer compa- 
nies now existing, or hereafter to be raised, and consist- 
ing of not less than forty nor more than one hundred 
effective men, shall offer their services, they will be re- 
ceived as a whole, with their own officcrs. Any four 
companies that may choose to be joined together, will be 
organized as a battalion, under any field officer they may 
select from the regiment or brigade out of which such 
battalion may be formed; and any two battalions that may 
desire to be united, will, in ike manner, be formed into a 
regiment. Volunteers will only be required to do duty in 
their respective volunteer companics, and are exonerated 

from all militia duty to which they may now be liable in 

their respective beats, orin the battalions or regiments to 

which they may now belong. Should the volunteers be 

called into actual service, arms will be furnished them, 

and sooner, should the means at the disposal of the Gov- 

ernor permit. Officers will be appointed in each brigade, 

who will afford all necessary information, and through 

whom reports and tenders of service may be made. In 

the mean time, all communications will be addressed to 

the Governor of the State, in Charleston. 

In making this call in obedience to the direction of the 
Legislature, the commander-in-chief feels the most per- 
fect confidence that it will be responded to with the 
promptness and spirit which has always distinguished the 
gallant sons of Carolina, and that, should their country 
need their services, they will be found at the post of honor 
and of duty, ready to lay down their lives in her defence. 

By order of the Governor and commander-in-chief: 

JOHN B. EARLE, Adj. Gen. 


Attention Riflemen—Company Orders. 
Cotumpra, December 31, 1832. 
"The members of the Richland Volunteer Rifle Company 
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are ordered to hold themselves in readiness to march, at a| port, from time to time, of all your proceedings, while 


minute’s warning, and without delay, to any point in the 
State which may be designated by the proper authority, 
to perform such military service, in defence of the State, 
as may be required. Each member will, forthwith, put 
his rifle and accoutrements in complete order; furnish 
himself with a sufficient. quantity of powder and ball, -a 
coarse homespun knapsack, with a blanket, and the requi- 
site change of clothing. Upon being notified, each man 
will promptly repair to the Town Hall, to be mustered 
into service at the minute designated.. Upon the recep- 
tion of marching orders, a field piece will be fired five 
times in succession, as a signal for assembling. 
E. H. MAXCY, Captain. 


N. B. The company will parade on Saturday next, the 
5th of January, 1833, at ten o’clock A. M., for drill and 
target firing. And on the same day, at nine A. M. a court 
martial will be held at the captain’s office, for the trial of 
defaulters at all previous musters, and the last regimental 
review. 


Message from the President of the United States, transmit- 
ting, in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, the 
orders given to the land and naval forces at Charleston. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 12, 1833. 
To the Senate: 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate, rc- 
questing the President of the United States to lay before 
it ‘copies of the orders which have been given to the 
commanding officers of the military forces assembled in 
and near to the city of Charleston, South Carolina, and 
also copies of the orders which have been given to the 


commander of the naval forces assembled in the barbor of 


Charleston, particularly such orders, if any such have 
been given, to resist the constituted authorities of the 
State of South Carolina within the limits of said State,” 
I transmit, herewith, papers numbered from oneto seven- 
teen, inclusive, embracing the orders which have been 
given to the commanding officers of the land and naval 
forces assembled in and near the city of Charleston, and 
within the limits of the State of South Carolina, and 
which relate to military operations in that quarter. No 
order has at any time been given, in any manner incon- 
sistent therewith. There is a part, however, of the letter 
of the Secretary of War, dated December Sd, 1832, 
omitted, which, being conditional in its character, and 
not relating to the operations of the troops, it is deem- 
ed improper, in the present state of the service, to com- 
municate. , 

No order has, at any time, been given ‘to resist the 
constituted authorities of the State of South Carolina 
within the chartered limits of said State.” 

ANDREW JACKSON, 


[CONFIDENTIAL ] 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
December 12, 1832. 

Sin: The Experiment and Natchez will both sail as 
soon as practicable, and touch at the port of Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

You can take passage in either to your station, and will, 
when necessary, after perusing the instructions given to 
their commanders, issue any orders to cither within the 
tenor of those instructions, which your skill and cxpe- 
rience may deem necessary. i 

I wish you, before they sail, to give every caution and 
advice to them, as to their passage, at this inclement sea- 
son, and to see that they have on board suitable charts, 
chronometers, &c., for the voyage. 

You are requested to furnish me with a particular re- 


Com. Jesss D. ELLIOTT, 


commander of the station at Charleston, South Carolina. 


Yam, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 0". 
LEVI WOODBURY." 


Com’g naval station, Charleston, S. C., Norfolk, Va. 


(CONFIDENTIAL. ] 
Navy DEPARTMENT, December 12, 1832, 

Sır: You are directed, whenever ready again for sea, 
to proceed to the port of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and carry out as passenger there Commodore Jesse D. 
Elhott, the commander of that station, 

You will remain there till further orders from the de- 
partment, taking special care to give to all our citizens 
and navigation in that neighborhood all needful protec- 
tion in their accustomed lawful pursuits. 

In the present inflamed condition of the public mind 
in a portion of the community there, you will use scrupu- 
lous caution to give no just occasion for offence, and will 
enjoin on your officers and crew the utmost moderation 
and forbearance in their deportment, consistent with their 
duty to the laws and constitution. 

Your acts will be confined entirely to the defensive— 
giving relief to those in distress, and to those under at- 
tacks from illegal force, and will exercise the greatest 
vigilance to co-operate with the commander of the forts 
in that neighborhood in defending the public works and 
public property from aggression, injury, or capture, by 
any violent or illegal assaults from any quarter whatever. 

You will consult and obey the commander at that sta- 
tion in any exigency; and should another vessel of war of 
the United States touch at the same port while you re- 
main there, you can extend your cruise to the port of Sa- 
vannah; and it is hoped a cordial union will exist in all 
your proceedings. Tam, &c., 

LEVI WOODBURY. 

Licut. Wm. MERVINE, ; 

Com’g U. S. schr Experiment, Norfolk, Va. 


[CONFIDENTIAL ] 
Navy Deranrnenr, December 19, 1832. 


Sin: You are directed, as soon as the Natchez shall be 
ready for sea, to proceed to the port of Charleston, South 
Jarolina, and carry out with you as passenger from Nor- 
folk, should he be there, and request it, Commodore Jes- 
se D. Elliott, the commander of the Charleston station. 
After reaching Charleston, you will remain there till fur- 
ther orders from this department, taking especial care to 
give to all our citizens and navigation in that neighbor- 
hood all needful aid and protection in their accustomed 
how ful pursuits. 

In the present excited state of feeling of a portion of 
the community there, you will use scrupulous caution to 
give no just occasion for offence, and will enjoin on your 
officers and men the utmost moderation and forbearance 
in their deportment, consistent with the fulfilment of their 
daty to the constitution and laws. 

Your acts are to be confined entirely to the defensive 
giving relief to those in distress, and to those under at- 
tacks from illegal force, and vigilantly co-operating with 
the commanders of the forts in that neighborhood in de- 
fending the public works and public property from ag- 
gression, injary, or capture, by any violent or illegal as- 
saults from any quarter whatever. 

You will consult and obey the commander of that sta- 
tion in any exigency; and it is hoped a cordial union will 
exist in all your proceedings. 

Lam, &e., 
LEVI WOODBURY. 
Master Com’t Jno. P. ZANTZINGER, 


Com’g U. S. ship Natchez, Norfolk, Va. 
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oe : Navy DEPARTMENT, December 24,1832. 
Sar: Among the duties entrusted. to you while on the 
-Atlantic:coast the present winters is that of seeking, by 
“every. judicious means, the safety of our coasting naviga- 
tion, and vessels coming home from: abroad at ‘this incle- 
ment season. 

_ After arriving at Charleston, and making it your station 
till other: orders, ‘you ‘will, occasionally, after storms and 
inclement weather, cruise at some distance up and down 
the coast, and, if finding any vessels in distress, yield them 
all practicable aid. 

: “Lam, respectfully, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
: LEVI WOODBURY. 
Lieut. Wu. Mervine, 
Com’g U. S. sch’r Experiment, Norfolk, Va. 


Navy Deranrmenr, December 24, 1832. 


Sini Among the duties entrusted to you while on the 
. Atlantic coast the present winter, is that of seeking, by 
every judicious means, the safety of our coasting naviga- 
tion, and vessels coming home from abroad at this incle- 
ment season. 

After arriving at Charleston, and making it your station 
until other orders, you will, occasionally, after storms and 
inclement weather, cruise at some distance up and down 
the coast; and, if finding any vessels in distress, yield them 
all practicable aid. 

Lam, respectfully, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
# : LEVI WOODBURY. 
Master Com’t Jno. P. ZANTZINGER, 
o Comg. U; S. ship Natchez, Norfolk, Va. 


HEAD QUARTERS or THE ARMY, 
Washington, October 29, 1832. 

Sır: From the information which has been received by 
the Executive, it is deemed necessary that the officers in 
the harbor of Charleston should be advised of the possi- 
bility of attempts being made to surprise, seize, and oc- 
cupy the forts committed to them. You are, therefore, 
especially charged tọ use your utmost vigilance in coun- 
teracting such attempts. You will call personally on the 
commanders of Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie, and 
instruct them to be vigilant to prevent surprise in the 
night, or by day, on the part of any set of people what- 
ever, who may approach the forts with a view to seize 
and occupy them. You will warn the said officers that 
such an. attempt is apprehended, and that they will be held 
responsible for the defence, to the last extremity, of the 
forts and garrisons under their respective commands, 
against any assault, and also against intrigue and surprise. 
The attempt to surprise the forts and garrisons, it is ex- 
pected, will be made by the:militia, and it must be guard- 
ed against by constant: vigilance; and: repelled at every 
hazard. These instractions you will be careful not to 
show to any persons, other than the commanding officers 
of Castle Pinckney and Fort Moultrie.” ‘They are to be 
considered by you and them as strictly confidential, and 
will govern you and them as commanders in the harbor... 

Tam, sir, respectfully yours, i 
A. MACOMB, 
Major General commanding. 
To Brevet Major J. F. HEILEMAN, 
Com’ g the troops of the U. S. in Charleston, 

andin the harbor of Charleston, S. C. 


` ADIUTANT GENERAL’ S Orrice, 
Washington, November 6, 1832. 


Sri: The General in Chief directs that you order Cap- 


tain Ripley, with his company (B): of the 4th regiment of formation he has, 


artillery, to proceed forthwith to Fort Moultrie, in the 


harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, with further orders 
to. report his. arrival at the post to the commanding officer 
of the troops-on:the:Charleston station. 
I am, sit, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cae a A a R. JONES, 
Adjutant General. 
Brevet-Colonel Eustis, 
4th artillery, com g Fort Monroe, Va. - 


ApsuTant GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, November 7, 1832. 


Sir: The General in Chief directs that you order com- 
pany C, of the Ist regiment of artillery, to proceed forth- 
with to Fort Moultrie, in the harbor of Charleston, with 
orders to report to the commanding officers of that post 
and station. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. JONES, 
Adjutant General. 
Brevet Colonel Eustis, 
Commanding Fort Monroe, Va. 


HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, November 12, 1832. 


Sır: I have this day received your letter of the 5th in- 
stant. By this time it is expected that the barbette car- 
riages for Castle Pinckney have arrived. TI was surprised 
to find that they had not been shipped many months ago, 
as they were ordered at the same time with the other 
equipments. 

In reply to your inquiry, how you are to act in case the 
authorities of South Carolina should demand possession 
of the citadel, and the arms belonging to the State, I have 
only to say to you that you will, on such demand, eva- 
cuate the citadel, and deliver to the proper authority the 
arms, taking, of course, receipts for the property as usu- 
al. And should the cholera press on you, you are autho- 
rized to retire with your company to Sullivan’s island or 
Castle Pinckney, as you may think best. But in the lat- 
ter case you will write a letter to the Intendant of the 
city, informing him of your intention, and as it has been 
intimated to you that the citadel and arms belonging to 
the State will be demanded of you, that you are desirous 
of turning them, and all other property in your charge, 
over to the proper authorities, that you will do so on the 
demand of such authorities, and retire from the city. You 
will, however, take care to secure all the property be- 
longing to the United States that may be of use or valu- 
able, and cause to be transferred to Castle Pinckney or 
Fort Moultrie, or both, as, according to yourjudgment, will 
be most proper. Be careful, and do every thing in writ- 
ing in the way of communication with the authorities with 
whom you may act; be courteous and decided, avoiding 
all committal on your part as to hostility; but defend your- 
self, if attacked, in conformity with the instructions you 
have received. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

ye ALEX. MACOMB, 
: Major General commanding. 

Brevet Major Hzerzzaan, - 

Commanding in Charleston, S. C. 


[CONFIDENTIAL ] 


Wasurnetrox, November 18, 1832, 

_ Sin: The state of affairs in South Carolina has occa- 
sioned much solicitude to the President. He indulges 
the hope that the intelligence and patriotism of her citi- 
zens will prevent any infraction of the constitution and 
laws of the General Government. But, while he anxious- 
ily looks for this result, he deems it possible, from the in- 
A that in the first effervescence of feel 
“Ing, some rash attempt may be made by individuals. to.take 
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possession of-the forts of the United States in the harbor 
of Charleston. The possibility. of such a measure fur- 
nishes a sufficient reason for guarding against it, and the 
President is, therefore, anxious that the situation and 
means of defence of these fortifications should be inspect- 
ed by an officer of experience, who could also estimate 
and. provide for any dangers to which they may be expos- 
ed. He has full confidence in your judgment and discre- 
tion, and it is his. wish that you repair immediately to 
Charleston, and examine every thing connected with the 
fortifications. You are at liberty to take such measures, 
either by strengthening these defences, or by reinforcing 
these garrisons with troops drawn from any other posts, 
as you may think prudence and just precaution require. 

Your daty will be one of great importance and of great 
delicacy. You will consult fully and freely with the col- 
lector of the port of Charleston and with the district at- 
torney of South Carolina, and you will take no step, ex- 
cept in what relates to the immediate defence and security 
of the posts, without their order and concurrence. The 
execution of the laws will be enforced through the civil 
authority, and by the mode pointed out by the acts of Con- 
gress. Should, unfortunately, a crisis arise when the or- 
dinary power in the hands of the civil officers shall not 
be sufficient for this purpose, the President shall deter- 
mine the course to be taken and the measures to be adopt- 
ed. ‘Till, therefore, you are otherwise instructed, you 
will act in obedience to the legal requisitions of the pro- 
per civil officers of the United States. 

I will thank you to communicate to me freely and con- 
fidentially upon every topic which you may deem it im- 
portant for the Government to receive information. 

Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEWIS CASS. 

Major General Scorr, 

Com’g Eastern Department, Washington. 


[CONFIDENTIAL ] 
Deranrment or Wan, December 3, 1852. 

Sir: Your letter of the 27th ultimo has been received, 
and laid before the President. He is pleased at the dis- 
cretion and judgment manifested by you. 

The course of the Government will be regulated by the 
principles stated in the personal interview I had with you. 
1 cannot but hope that the good sense and patriotism of 
South Carolina will still prevent the occurrence of those 
consequences which must result from the attempt to en- 
force the ordinance recently passed by the convention of 
that State. In any event the President will perform his 
duty, and only his duty, under the constitution and laws 
of the United States. 

Your position will, for the present, be a proper one at 
Savannah. But of this you will judge, advising the de- 
partment of your movements, and communicating all the 
information in your possession which can be useful to the 
Government in the present extraordinary conjuncture of 
affairs. 

You will please to take care that the defences of the 
forts in the harbor of Charleston be finished as rapidly as 
possible, and that every necessary step is taken for their 
security. . 

Such instructions as your position may require, and as 
the course of events. may call for, will be communicated 
to you from time to time. i 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEWIS CASS. 
Major General Scorr, U. S. Army, Savannah, Ga. 


[orner wo. 109.] 
Heap QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Adjutant General’s Office, 
; Washington, Dec. 4, 1832. 
Companies B and E of the third regiment of artillery, 


and companies C and G of the fourth regiment of artille- 
ry, now at Fort Monroe, will forthwith proceed by.sea to 
Fort Moultrie, in the harbor of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and report for duty. Should these companies not 
be full, they will be completed from the companies. re- 
maining at Fort Monroe. e 

Lieutenant Colonel Bankhead, of the third regiment of 
artillery, will repair to Charleston, South Carolina, and 
take command of the troops in that harbor, g 

Major Bender, Quartermaster, will repair without de- 
lay to Charleston, South Carolina, for duty at thatstation. 

By order of Major General Macomb: 

S. COOPER, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


Avsurant GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, December 7, 1832. 


Sın: The General in Chief directs that you order com- 
pany G, of the first regiment of artillery, to proceed 
with four companies destined for Fort Moultrie, South 
Carolina; and that you cause to be sent with the troops 
four twenty-four pounder howitzers, four twelve pound- 
er field pieces, and eight six pounders, with their equip- 
ments complete; together with fifty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per gun. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. COOPER, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 
Conmannine Oreicen, Fort Monroe, Va. 


Heap QUARTERS or THE ARMY, 
Washington, January 24, 1833. 
Sın: From the conversations I have had with the Pre- 
sident and Secretary of War, it is expected that you will 
be in Charleston harbor by the end of the month. You 
will therefore avail yourself of the earliest opportunity to 
proceed to that position, and resume the direction of the 
military department. 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
A. MACOMB, 
Major General commanding the Army. 
Major General WryrFixzxp Scort, 
Commanding Eastern Department. 


Heap Quanrens or TAE AnmyY, 
Washington, January 25, 1833. 


Sin: You will receive at Fort Moultrie, or Castle Pinck- 
ney, the collector, and such officcrs of the customs as he 
may have occasion to employ and take with him; and you 
will allow him to remain and establish the custom-house 
within the post, and afford him all facilities, and also: pro- 
tection for that purpose; and in taking and receiving the 
entries of vessels and their cargoes, and in performing 
the other duties necessary by law to be performed at the 
custom-house; and, further, you will receive, previously to 
the removal of the custom-house, and whenever the col- 
lector may desire it, such of his private property and ef- 
fects, and also such foreign goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise as he might find it necessary to send for that purpose 
for safe keeping, and hold the same under his direction, 
and subject to his orders. 

ĮI am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALEX. MACOMB, 
Major General commanding the Army. 
To Lieut. Col. James BANKHEAD, 


Commanding the troops of the 
United States in the harbor of Charleston. 
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ÄDIUTANT GENERAL’s OTFICE, 

E Washington, January 26, 1833. 
“gyr: As it is probable that the rules and articles of war 
have not been, subscribed by many of the officers under 
your command, the General in Chief directs you will, on 
the receipt of this, require all the officers in the harbor of 
Charleston to comply with the first article of the first sec- 
“tion of thé act for establishing rules and articles for the 
government of the armies of the United States, for which 
purpose T herewith send the rules and articles of war to 
receive the signatures of all the officers, including your 
own, which, when completed, you will transmit to the 
office of the Adjutant General. Should any object to 
sign the articles of war as required by law, you will re- 
port their names accordingly. 
Lam, sir, respectfully, 


R. JONES, 
ok Adjutant General. 
Col. James BANKHEAD, 
Commanding Charleston Harbor. 


Deranrunnt or War, January 26, 1833. 


Sri: I have received your letter of the 23d instant, and 
am directed by the President to communicate to you his 
wish that you repair to Charleston with the least possible 
delay, and assume the command of the troops in that 
quarter, under the views and instructions heretofore com- 
municated to you. This intimation would have been 
given before, but I supposed it was your intention to re- 
turn, and, therefore, felt unwilling, by any expression of 
my expectation, to hasten it at the expense, perhaps, of 
inconvenience: of yourself. 

An express has been established between here and 
Clisrleston, and.will be continued as long as the state of 
things there may permit and require it. Should, how- 
ever, any circumstance delay or prevent it, youare at full 

. liberty, whenever you think the public interest requires 


it, to make other arrangements for the conveyance of 


your despatches. You can employ pilot boatsas you sug- 
gest, when these be necessary. 

L-did.not know till yesterday that was order- 
ed to Savannah. Your course respecting that officer was 
equally firm and discreet, and met my entire approbation. 
T have directed he should be immediately relieved, and 
withdrawn from that quarter. 

All your despatches have been communicated to the 
President, and your gencral views and proceedings have 
been approved by him. The three orders to which you 
refer, I shall briefly advert to. 

Itis the most earnest wish of the President that the 
present.anhappy difficulties in South Carolina should be 
terminated. without any forcible collision; and it his deter- 
mination that, if such collision does occur, it shall nat be 
justly imputable to the United. States.. He is therefore 
desirous that, in all your proceedings, while you execute 
your duty firmly, you act with as much discretion and 
moderation as possible. And this course he has never 
doubted you will adopt. 

Selfdefence isa right belonging as much to military bo- 
dies.as to individuals: and officers, commanding separate 
forts, are responsible, at all times, for their defence, and 
are bound to use due precaution to avoid danger. IP a 
body. of armed men approach Sullivan’s island with appa- 
tently hostile views, it will be proper to pursue the 
course indicated by you to Colonel Bankhead. ‘Thatis, 
to warn their commanding officer to retire, and to inform 
him of. the course which you will be compelled to adopt 
in the event of his continued approach. Should this 

warning be useless, -and-the armed body attempt to land, 
you will be justified in resisting such attempt. But before 
this unfortunate alternative is resorted to, I rely upon your 
patriotism and discretion, to endeavor, by allreasonable and 


ject of special consideration. 


peaceable means, toindnce any such armed body toabandon 
their enterprise. ‘The subjectiscommitted to you, in the 
fall conviction, that while you discharge your duty as an 
officer, you will be mindful of the great delicacy of the 
subject, and of the anxiety of the President to avoid, if 
possible, a resort to force. But whatever the first rights 
of self-defence require, must be done, should a case oc- 
cur involving such a question. 

Your order to Colonel Twiggs was right, in the event 
of his being compelled to abandon his post. But before 
the receipt of your letter, while we were here in much 
anxiety about the arsenal at Augusta, and had not learned 
the prudent measures taken by you for its defence, Colo- 
nel Twiggs was directed to defend himself, if attacked, to 
the last extremity. In such case, your officer must reject 
all other considerations, and maintain his position as long 
as he has the means of resistance. It would certainly be 
better to destroy the arms and ammunition in the arsenal 
than they should fall into the hands of any assailants. But 
that is a result I do not suffer myself to anticipate while 
so valuable an officer as Colonel Twiggs is in command, 
and is supported by an adequate garrison. 

The course you have directed respecting those officers, 
if any there may be who hesitate in their allegiance to 
their country in the hour of trial and peril, meets the en- 
tire approbation of the President. I flatter myself that 
none such will be found; but if there are, they should be 
immediately known, when their cases will become the sub- 
When I received your 
letter respecting - and ‘I 
directed General Macomb to order Colonel Bankhead to 
call uponall the officers under him, who had not already 
done it, to take the oath ofallegiance, andto sign the rules 
and articles of war. 

Since writing the above paragraph, I learn, on inquiry, 
that the directions I gave respecting the oath of allegi- 
ance, were omitted to be carried into effect. I have 
renewed the order. I will thank you to report any facts 
which may come to your knowledge, tending to show 
that, upon the great question of duty, any officer has em- 
braced views which would probably unfit him for the 
performance of any trust which might be reposed in him; 
and you are at hberty to order from South Carolina, or 
its borders, any such officer. 

It has been represented that the Martelle Tower, on 
James’ island, and the fort at the mouth of Stone inlet, 
might be important positions for you to occupy. Please 
to examine these points, and take such measures on the 
subject as you may deem necessary. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
LEWIS CASS. 


Major General Scort, 
United States Army, New York. 


House or Revrusenratiyes, February 8, 1833. 

Mr. BELL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the message of the President, with 
the accompanying documents, relative to the controversy 
between the Federal Government and the State of South 
Carolina, have bestowed on the subject that anxious con- 
sideration which its importance so imperiously demands, 
and now report a bill, as the result of their best reflec- 
tions. 

In preparing this bill, no provision has been made for 
clothing the Executive with any power in addition to that 
which it already has for the purpose of executing the 
laws. Inno view which the committee have been able to 
take of the subject, can they reconcile it to themselves to 
provide for the employment of military force. They are 
aware that, in suggesting the propriety of providing these 
extraordinary means, the President did not contemplate a 
resort to them only when the laws are ‘* obstructed by 
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the inadequacy of the means provided by the existing 
laws to overcome it, should be first ascertained and ésta- 
blished by the action of our courts. 

As to the employment of military force by South Caro- 
lina, the most positive assurances are given that nothing 
of this kind is intended unless in repelling an attack from 
the Federal Government. By delaying, then, any mea- 
sures which could indicate such an intention, we avoid all 
provocation, and furnish no pretext to South Carolina to 
prepare for such an exigency. 

The committee are fully sensible that the attitude as- 
sumed by South Carolina may seriously embarrass the 
operations of this Government;. yet they maintain, that if, 
in a controversy between the General Government and 
one of the States, a resort to the military and naval power 
of the Union can ever be justified, that resort should only 
be made in the last extremity, and after every other mode 
of adjustment has failed. While we can never forget that 
the constitution was founded on the free and voluntary 
consent of the people of the several States, and that it was 
the result of compromise, we are equally conscious that it 
can only be preserved by a spirit of conciliation and for- 
bearance. What would be the consequences of employ- 
ing force for the purpose of terminating the present un- 
happy controversy, it is impossible to foresee. The inte- 
rest in the question from which it has originated is not 
limited to a single State, but extends to an entire section 
of the country; and, among the unhappy results of the 
application of force, there is reason to fear that, from a 
controversy between the General Government and a sin- 
gle State, it would extend toa conflict between the two 
great sections of the country, and might terminate in the 
destruction of the Union itself. 

But, independent of the danger thus apprehended, and 
even admitting that the dreaded calamity referred to might 
not result from the employment of force as contemplated, 
still it would produce, throughout the Southern country, 
a state of feeling towards the Government, and a deep and 
settled hostility against the other sections of the Union, 
which every patriot would deplore, and which cvery 
statesman should earnestly endeavor to prevent. Influ- 
enced by these considerations, and anxious to avoid, if 
possible, even the hazard of civil war or bloodshed, 
your committee, in the. bill which they herewith submit, 
propose to enlarge the powers and give additional strength 
to the process of the United States courts, in the hope 
that the energies of the Government, acting through its 
judicial tribunals, may prove abundantly competent to the 
emergency. 

Ours is essentially a Government of laws; and their en- 
forcement must mainly depend on enlightened public 
opinion. So long, then, as these Jaws are mild and just 
in their character, and equal and impartialin their opera- 
tion, we need no other guaranty for their execution than 
the virtue and intelligence of the people. When, there- 
fore, a law is made by the Government so oppressive and 
destructive to the interests of the people of one of these 
States as to determine them to resist it at every hazard, it 
is evidence of the justice of their complaints, which should 
not be disregarded; and it is the bounden duty of the 
Legislature, instead of devising rigorous means to enforce 
it, to modify the obnoxious law. Such is now the case 
with South Carolina; and, in addition to the unanimous 
testimony of her own people, and of a very large portion 
of the people of the Southern States, as to the injustice 
and oppression of the tariff laws, she is sustained by a 
great number of our fellow-citizens throughout the Union. 
The President, too, in his messa 

Vox. IX.—Cc 


of the present session, earnestly impressed on Congress: 
the justice and importance of altering and modifying the 
‘laws in question; and your committee have no doubt that” 
if the recommendations of the Chief Magistrate are carried ` 
out by the passage of the bill reported by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, it will tend more effectually to allay’ 
the excited feeling of the South, toavert the crisis with 
which we are threatened, and to restore harmony to our 
once happy Union, than any provisions which can be 
adopted for the removal of custom-houses, clothing the 
courts with additional powers, or invasion by fleets and 
armies. But, should Congress still refuse to yield to the 
complaints and remonstrances of the South; should that 
feeling of kindness and conciliation so indispensable to the 
preservation of this great confederacy cease to exert its 
influence; and should the laws now in force, together 
with the provisions contained in the bill herewith report- 
ed, be evaded, or successfully resisted, by the State of 
South Carolina, then, and not till then, in the opinion of 
your committee, will it be time for the representatives of 
the American people to consider and decide that most 
delicate and deeply interesting question—the right of the 
Federal Government to reduce one of the sovereign mem- 
bers of this Union to obedience to. its laws by military 
force; a power, let it be remembered, that was séverak 
times proposed to be given in the formation of the federal: 
constitution, but never conferred. x 

The committee have made no provision for the removal 
of custom-houses, and exaction of cash duties, as suggest- 
ed by the President. Such regulations, especially the 
latter, they conceive would be in violation of those clauses 
of the constitution which declare that ‘* all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States,” and that ‘no preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another.” To require the duties on 
goods brought into the ports of one State to be paid in 
cash, and to allow a credit upon’ those imported into the 
others, would be entirely at variance with that uniformity 
thus required by the constitution, and must give a decided 
advantage to those ports where the credit system prevails, 
over those where cash payments are enforced. It would 
do more; it would be virtually denying to citizens of once 
State privileges which are enjoyed by those of another. 
The merchant at Charleston must pay the custom-house 
duties on receiving his goods, while the merchant at Sa- 
vannah is allowed a credit of from three to twelve months. ° 
Is this uniformity? Do these merchants enjoy equal pri- 
vileges? 

This objection is attempted to be obviated by allowing 
a deduction of the interest, when the duties are required. 
to be paid in cash. But where is the merchant who would 
be willing to such an arrangement?) Where is the man 
engaged in trade who is content with a profit.of six per 
cent. on his capital? If there be indeed no difference be- 
tween the present system of credits, and cash payments 
with a deduction of six per cent., why does not Congress 
at once abolish the former, and avoid not only the expense 
and trouble and litigation occasioned by the non-payment 
of custom-house bonds, but secure the Government against 
the immense losses annually, almost daily, occurring by 
the failures ofimporting merchants and their sureties? The 
committee doubt whether the importing merchants would 
consent to pay cash duties, if they were offered a deduc- 
tion of double the legal interest. Indeed, there can be 
very little doubt that man of the merchants, even of 
Charleston, would land their goods at Savannah, and in- 
cur the expense, inconvenience, and additional hazard of 
reshipping them, rather than be subjected to the pay- 
ment of the dutiesin cash. Assuredly the merchants of 
the interior would not hesitate as to which of these ports 
they would, under these circumstances, order their goods, 


e at the commencement | Is it not perfectiy obvious, then, that, by this ‘regulation 
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` of revenue,” Congress would present strong inducements 
for the. landing of goods at Savannah in preference to 
“harleston, and thus give.a decided advantage to the one 
port-over the other!: And can any one believe that, if 
ch:a regulation were established and long maintained, it 
ld not: as effectually -ruin the trade of Charleston as 
ough that port. were blockaded, and the entrance of 
erchant vessels entirely prohibited? 
ut it may be said. that these regulations are general; 
that no: particular. State. is named; that if they apply to 
“South Carolina, it is in consequence of her own act, and 
that. they will. be equally applicable to any other State 
“which shall assume the. same attitude. The plain answer 
to this argument is, that the constitution has not given to 
Congress the. power. to make such distinctions under such 
-. eireumstancés, or under any circumstances: the provisions 
of the constitution are broad, general, and unqualified. 
. Admitting, however, for a moment, the power in ques- 
tion ‘to exist, the committee.are of opinion that the exer- 
cise of it, in the manner proposed, would operate with 
peculiar, injustice. "There are, it is well understood, a 
number of merchants of Charleston, who, notwithstand- 
ing the ordinance of South Carolina, will continue to im- 
port their goods into that port, give their bonds, and pay 
them as heretofore. Now, would it not be contrary to 
the very spirit and genius of our Government, that, on 
account-of the acts of the State authorities, or even of the 
great body of the State, these individualsshould be depriv- 
ed of privileges secured to the citizens of the other States? 
“These considerations are, with your committee, con- 
clusive. against. the proposition for the exaction of cash 
<- duties; and,. as. the removal. of the custom-houses seems 
i been chiefly intended to render that measure the 
more effectual, the committee consider it entirely unne- 
“Gessary.to provide for such removals. 
co he committee have not deemed it necessary to enter 
“into many of the important questions presented by the 
documents which have been referred to them. ‘hey 
have confined, themselves more particularly to the sug- 
gestions of the President as to the alterations and modi 
cations necessary for more effectually securing the collec- 
tion of the revenue; and they have considered it duc to 
hemselves and to the House, as well as to the high source 
rom which these suggestions proceed, to state the con- 
siderations by which they have been governed in report- 
ing the bill which is herewith submitted. 


FRENCH SPOLIATIONS SINCE 1800. 


: Mousse oy Rernzsznrartves, January 18, 1833. 
Message from the President of the United States, trans- 
< mitting sundry papers upon the subject of claims against 
the French: Government for spoliations on American com- 

merce since: September,..1 800. 

‘Wasnineron, January 17, 1833. 
To the Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

In conformity with a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 11th December last, ft herewith transmit 
*€ such portions as have not heretofore been communicat- 
ed, of the instructions given to our ministers in France on 
the subject of claims for spoliations since September, 
1800, and of the correspondence of said ministers with 
the French Government, and with the Secretary of State 
of the United States, on the same subject.” 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


List of papers transmitted to the House of Representatives, 
“tar obedience to their resolution of the 11th December, 1832, 
(on the subject of claims against France for spoliations on 
a Americam Commerce since September, 1800. 
4, INSTRUCTIONS TROM. THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE- 
Mr. Adams to Mr Brown; dated 25d December, 1823. 
Same to same, 14th August, 1824, 


Mr. Clay to Mr. Brown, (with enclosure, ) 28th May, 1897. 
Same to same, 17th May, .1828. 

Mr. Yan Buren to Mr. Rives, 20th July, 1829. 

Same to same, 2d April, 1830. ; 

Same to same, (with enclosure,).20th April, 1830. 
Same to same, 27th September, 1830. 

Same to same, 16th October, 1830. 

Same to same, 8th November, 1830. 

Same.to same, (with enclosure,) 22d December, 1836. 
Same to same, 7th April, 1831. 

Mr. Livingston to same, 25th June, 1831. 

Same to Mr. Rives, 4th August, 1831. 

Mr. Brent to same, 9th September, 1831. 

Mr. Livingston to same, 26th September, 1831. 


2, DESPATCHES FROM MINISTERS IN FRANCE. 


Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay, dated 8th September, 1827. 
Same to same, 28th December, 1827. GA 
Same to same, 27th February, 1828. 

| Same to same, 12th May, 1828. 

Same to same, (with enclosure,) 29th July, 1828. 

Same to same, 12th November, 1828. 

Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren, 7th November, 1829. 
Same to same, 19th November, 1829, 

Same to same, (with enclosures,) 17th December, 1829. 
Same to same, (with accompaniment, ) 7th January, 1830. 
Same to same, ditto, 16th January, 1830. © 

Same to same, 28th January, 1830. 

Same to same, 16th February, 1830. 

Same to same, (with accompaniments, ) 25th Feb. 1830. 
Same to same, ditto, 21st March, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 28th March, 1830. 

Same to same, 6th April, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 18th May, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 20th May, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 29th May, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 8th June, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 29th June, 1830. 

Same to same, 17th July, 1830. 

Same to same, 30th July, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 8th August, 1850. 

Same to same, ditto, 18th August, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 8th September, 1830. 

Same tosame, 18th September, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 29th September, 1830. 

Same to same, 19th October, 1830. 

Same to same, ditto, 20th October, 1830. 

Same to same, 8th November, 1830. 

Same to same, (with accompaniment,) 18th Dec. 1830. 
Same to same, (with accompaniments, ) 18th Jan. 1851. 
Same to same, 28th January, 1831. 

Same to same, (with accompaniment,) 8th Feb. 1831. 
Same to same, (with accompaniments, ) 18th Feb. 1831. 
Same to same, 10th March, 1831. 

Same to same, 30th March, 1831. 

Same to same, 14th April, 1831. 

Same to same, (with accompaniment,) 28th April, 1831. 
Same to same, ditto, 7th May, 1831. ` 

Same to same, 29th May, 1831. 

Same to same, (with accompaniments, ) 14th June, 1831. 
Same to Mr. Livingston, ditto, 29th June, 1831. 

Same to same, 8th July, 1831. 

Same to same, 28th September, 1831. 


Extracts from the general instructions of J. Q. Adams, Se- 
cretary of State of the United States, to James Brown, Esq. 
envoy ey and minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States to France, dated at Washington, 23d De- 
cember, 1823. 


s The subjects of immediate concern in the relations: 


between the United States and France, which will require 
your attention, are, 
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vernment of the United States will readily be included ‘in 
the negotiation, and to stipulate any suitable provision for 
the examination, adjustment, and satisfaction of them.» 

But the question relating to the eighth article'o 
Louisiana treaty is not only of a different: character} ‘it 
cannot be blended with that of indemnity for individual 
claims, without a sacrifice, on the part. of the United 
States, of a principle of right. The negotiation for: in- 
demnity presupposes that wrong has been done; that in- 
demnity ought to be made; and the object of any treaty 
stipulation concerning it, can only be to ascertain what is 
justly due, and to make provision for the payment of it: 
By consenting to connect with such a negotiation that re- 
lating to the eighth article of the Louisiana convention, 
the United States would abandon the principle upon 
which the whole discussion concerning it depends. The 
situation of the parties to the negotiation would be un- 
equal. The United States, asking reparation for admitted 
wrong, are told that France will not discuss it with them 
unless they will first renounce their own sense of right 
to admit and discuss with it a claim, the justi¢e of which 
they have constantly denied. j 

The Government of the United States is prepared to 
renew the discussion with that of France, relating to the 
eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, in any manner 
which may be desired, and by which they shall not be 
understood to admit that France has any claim under it 
whatever. : 

A change having taken place in the French Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, it is hoped that a new applica- 
tion in behalf of the claims will be more successful than 
those which have hitherto been urged in vain. It may, 
perhaps, be proper to offer to discuss further the Loui- 
siana treaty question before entering upon the negotia- 
tion for the claims; but you will not fail to press seriously 
upon the French Government, that, as the United States 
cannot see, in the result of the discussion hitherto, any 
just claim of France arising from the article of the treaty, 
so, in the persevering refusal of France to discuss and. 
adjust the well founded claims of the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States to indemnity for wrongs, unless in connexion 
with one which they are satisfied is unfounded, the United 
States could ultimately perceive only a determination of 
France to deny justice to the claimants altogether. 

From the tenor of the resolution of the House of Re- 
presentatives, a copy of which is enclosed, you will dis- 
cern the necessity of obtaining a positive and ultimate 
answer, in season to be communicated to Congress at an 
early period of their next session. 

Iam, with great respect, &c. &c. &e. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

James Brown, Esq. &c. &c. &e. 


«1, The claims of many citizens of the United States 
upon the French Government for indemnity. 

«2, The pretension raised by the French Government 
to special and exclusive privileges in the ports of Loui- 
siana, by virtue of the eighth article of the Louisiana ces- 
sion convention,” &c. &c. &e. 3 

* + * 


+ * 

<e All these subjects, except the last, [the turning away 
of the Congress frigate from Cadiz,] have been discussed 
between the two Governments during the missions of 
your predecessors; most of them so fully, that a renewal 
of the discussion can scarcely be expected to adduce any 
novelty of argument or of illustration. All the corre- 
spondence concerning them willbe before you, and you 
will, immediately after your reception, earnestly call the 
attention of the French Government to the claims of our 
citizens for indemnity. 

* You will, at the same time, explicitly make known 
that this Government cannot consent to connect this dis- 
cussion with that of the pretension raised by France, on 
the construction given by her to the eighth article of the 
Louisiana cession treaty. The difference in the nature 
and character of the two interests is such, that they can- 
not, with propriety, be blended together. The claims 
are of reparation to individuals for their property taken 
from them by manifest and undisputed wrong. The ques- 
tion upon the Louisiana treaty is a question of right upon 
the meaning of acontract. It has been fully, deliberate- 
ly, and thoroughly investigated; and the Government of 
the United States are under the entire and solemn con- 
viction that the pretension of France is utterly unfounded. 
We are, nevertheless, willing to resume the discussion, if 
desired by France: but to refuse justice to individuals, 
unless the United States will accede to the construction 
of an article in a treaty, contrary to what they believe to 
be its real meaning, would be not only incompatible with 
the principles of equity, but submitting to a species of 


compulsion derogatory to the honor of the nation.” 
* * * x * 


Mr. Adams to Mr. Brown. 


[No. 4.] : DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washingion, August 14, 1824. 

Sin: I have had the honor of receiving your despatches 
to No. 4, inclusive, dated 28th May, with their enclo- 
sures, 

The subject which has first claimed the attention of the 
President, has been the result of your correspondence 
with the Viscount de Chateaubriand in relation to the 
claims of numerous citizens of the United States upon 
the justice of the French Government. 

Lenclose, herewith, a copy of a report of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations of the House of Representa- 
tives upon several petitions addressed to that body at their 
last session by some of those claimants, and of a resolu- 
tion of the House adopted thereupon. 

The President has deliberately considered the purport 
of Mr. de Chateaubriand’s answer to your note of the 28th 
of April upon this subject; and he desires that you would 
renew, with earnestness, the application for indemnity to 
our citizens for claims notoriously just, and resting upon 
the same principle with others which have been admitted 
and adjusted by the Government of France. 

In the note of the Viscount de Chateaubriand to you, 
of 7th May, it is said that he is authorized to declare a 
negotiation will be opened with you upon the American 
claims if this negotiation should also include French 
claims, and particularly the arrangements to be concluded 
concerning the execution of the eighth article of the 
Louisiana treaty. 

You are authorized, in reply, to declare that any just 
claims which subjects of France may have upon the Go- 


ENCLOSURES. 


1. Printed report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the House of Representatives on the petition of 
A. Gracie and others, 24th May, 1824. P 

2. Copy of a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives, 26th May, 1824. ` 


Mr, Clay to Mr. Brown. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 28th May, 1827. 


James Bnowx, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to France: 


Sin: I transmit, herewith, a report from this depart- 
ment to the House of Representatives, made at the last 
session of Congress, in pursuance of a resolution of the 
House, containing a schedule of claims of citizens of the 
United States on foreign Governments, arising out of spo. 
lations committed on our commerce during the wars of 
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‘the French revolution. The schedule is as comprehen- 
sive asthe materials in the possession of the department 
would. admit; but it is not to be taken as, by any means, 
exhibiting the full amount.of the just claims of our citi- 
gens... The common Casualties incident to human nature 


i Dave probably prevented the transmission to the depart- 


a of many claims. Some did not come in until after 
the expiration of the period fixed in the resolution of the 
< House of Representatives for their being forwarded to the 
department, and others were received subsequently to 
“the: presentation: of the schedule to the House. The 
“claims which are excluded ought not-to be considered as 
affected, in the least degree, by their omission. The de- 
sign.of the House of Representatives in requiring a state- 
Mient of the amount of claims upon foreign Governments, 
was to obtain a general and proximate view of their ex- 
tent, without any purpose of impairing the validity of 
those which, from whatever cause, should not be for- 
warded. 5 
Although, for the reasons just mentioned, the schedule 
ought to be received as an imperfect exhibit of the total 
number and amount of the claims which it was intended 
to include, the aggregate sum whcih it, in fact, presents, 
is sufficient: to enlist the best exertions of the Govern- 
ment to procure for the claimants the indemnity to which 
they are justly entitled. Whether we regard the enor- 
mity of the aggressions out of which those claims spring, 
the numerous persons interested in the liquidation of 
them, or the vast amount at issue, the Government of the 
United States can never be indifferent to their satisfac- 
tory adjustment; and howeyer unpromising appearances 
may, from time to time, be, it will persevere to the last, 
until indemnity be obtained. 
"Phe schedule was referred, by the House of Represen- 
es, to its’ Committee on Foreign Affairs, which, on 
the 23d of February last, made a report, of which a copy 
is herewith transmitted. “The. committee conclude their 
report by observing that the confidence which they enter- 
tain “that the measures within the competence of the 
Executive will eventually prove successful, is measured 
by the reliance which is felt in the justice and honor of 
foreign Governments. ‘Till those measures shall have 
been exhausted, and found inadequate, the time will not 
have arrived for legislative interference.” It is the ex- 
pectation of the claimants, of Congress, and of the coun- 
try, that a renewed appeal shall be made, through the 
Executive, to the justice of France. The committee pro- 
perly remark in their report, that justice could not, 
perhaps, with propriety, be enforced from other Powers 
before, nor dispensed with after, it shall have been done 
to our citizens by this. powerful, prosperous, and mag- 
nanimous State, of whose elevated and liberal policy the 
people. of the United States have had too many proofs to 
feara final difference of ‘sentiment on this subject.” It 
should be added that France. may be properly considered 
as the parent source of all the wrongs inflicted by the con- 
tinental Powers, during the reyolutionary wars, on the 
commerce of the United States; and both for that reason, 
and on account of the greater magnitude. of the claims 
upon France, which, according to the schedule, is nearly 
double the amount of those upon all the other continental 
Governments together, there is an evident fitness in that 
nation’s taking the lead in equitable reparations, which 
took the lead in the original aggression. 

It is, therefore, the President’s wish that you should 
again-bring the subject of the American claims to the re- 
view of the French Government, and demand that satis- 
faction which has been so long unjustly withheld. Jn 
executing this duty, it may not be unprofitable that you 
should present to its notice a brief review of the treat- 
Ment which has been given, by the present Government, 
since the final overthrow of Napoleon, to similar demands 
when urged: by your predecessor and yourself. In the 


exhibition of such a review, you willremind that Govern- 
ment that, as early as the 9th November, 1816, Mr. Gal- 
latin transmitted a note to the Duke de Richelieu, the 
French Secretary of State for the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, in which he. made a general statement of the 
claims of our citizens arising under various illegal acts of 
the French Government, and demanded the indemnity 
due on their account.. Having received no answer to that 
note, on the 26th December following Mr. Gallatin re- 
quested an interview for the purpose of communicating 
to this Government the result of his application. On the 
16th of January, 1817, the Duke. appointed the 20th of - 
the same month for the interview, at which Mr. Gallatin 
reports. him to have said, in answer to the basis which he 
had proposed in his note of the 9th November, «that his 
(the Duke’s) offer would fall very short of our demand; 
that he would not go beyond an indemnity for vessels 
burnt at sea, and for those, the proceeds of: which had 
been only sequestered and deposited in the Caisse d'Amor- 
tissement.” He added, ‘*that he would make his propo- 
sal in writing, and that this would not be attended with much 
delay.” On the 13th April, 1817, in another interview 
with Mr. Gallatin, he announced «that he had conclud- 
ed not to give a written answer to the note of the 9th of 
November.” The pretext for this alteration in the Duke’s 
determination was stated to be the unexpected amount of 
claims against France which were brought forward by 
European Powers. He said ‘that, whilst unable to face 
the engagements which superior force had imposed on 
them, it was utterly impossible for his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to contract, voluntarily, new obligations. They 
were not willing to reject, absolutely and definitively, our 
reclamations in toto: they could not, at this time, admit 
them. What he had now. verbally communicated could 
not, for many reasons, become the ground of an official 
answer to my note. He had, therefore, concluded that a 
silent postponement. of the subject was the least objec- 
tionable course, since, having now made our demand for 
indemnity, in an official manner, the question would be 
left entire for discussion at some more favorable time, af- 
ter France was, in some degree, disentangled from her 
present difficulties.” Mr. Gallatin states, ina despatch 
under date the 12th of July, 1817, narrating the sub- 
stance’ ofa conversation recently had with the same French 
minister, that the Duke said “that he wished it ta be 
clearly understood that the postponement of our claims 
for spoliations was not a rejection; that a portion of them 
was considered as founded in justice; that he was not au- 
thorized to commit his Majesty’s Government by any po- 
sitive promise, but that it was thcir intention to make an 
arrangement for the discharge of our just demands as soon 
as they were extricated from their present embarrass- 
ments.” In April, 1818, when communicating to the Le- 
gislative Chambers of France the engagements which had 
been contracted to foreign Powers, the Duke de Riche- 
lieu uses the following terms: “France is liberated, both 
as to principal and interest, from all the debts contracted 
towards the subjects of the other European Powers. prior 
to the 20th November, 1815... This limitation. of the 
communication to: European Powers, to the exclusion of 
the United States, was made at the instance of Mr. Galla- 
tin, and was intended te preclude all supposition that any 
decision had been taken unfavorable to the American 
claims, (see Mr. Gallatin’s despatch to the Secretary of 
State, under date the 3d of April, 1818.) Onthe 11th 
of February, 1819, on the occasion of presenting a note, 
ander that date, to the Marquis Dessolle, the French Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, in behalf of the claim of Mr, Pa- 
rish, Mr. Gallatin invites the attention of that minister to 
the consideration of American claims generally, by refer- 
ring to his official notes to which he had received no añ- 
swer. On the 29th December, 1819, the Council of State 
rejected the petition of the proprietors and owners of the 
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American ships Telegraph and Dolly, captured by the 

- French frigates Medusa and Nymphe, and subsequently 
burnt at sea. On the {5th March, 1820, Mr. Gallatin ad- 
dressed to Baron Pasquier an official remonstrance against 
that decision, and especially the grounds on which it was 
placed, and he demanded that the subject be laid before 
the King of France, and that the decision be revised and 
rescinded. He was afterwards informed by the Baron, 
that the remonstrance was referred to the Minister of Jus- 
tice, who, to this day, as far as we are informed, has ne- 
ver reported or decided upon it. 

On the 9th May, 1820, yielding to the entreaty of Mr. 
Parish, Mr. Gallatin addressed to Baron Pasquier a note 
in support of the class of claims known under the designa- 
tion of the Antwerp cases, of which Mr. Parish’s was one. 
To this note no answer was ever received. On the 31st 
October, 1821, Mr. Gallatin addressed another note to 
Baron Pasquier in behalf of the claim of Richard Paxon, 
a citizen of the United States, and took that occasion to 
remind the French minister that his note of the 15th 
March, 1820, relative to the cases of the Dolly and Tele- 
graph, was unanswered. To this note no answer was 
ever given. Onthe 10th January, 1822, Mr. Gallatin ad- 
dressed a note to the Viscount de Montmorency on the 
subject of the Antwerp claims, in which he discusses the 
subject at large. Neither to this note was any written 
answer given; but, on the 27th January, 1822, (see Mr. 
Gallatin’s despatch to the Secretary of State, of the 28th 
of that month, ) he had a conference with the Viscount on 
the subject of it, in the course of which, having referred 
him to the previous notes of the 9th November, 1816, 


ties were arranged in a satisfactory manner. `: Hé regret- 
ted, therefore, extremely, that the discussions of the two 
subjects. had been separated—one being treated in the 
United States, and the other here; and he asked whether 
it was probable that the result of the negotiation at Wash- 
ington would be known at Paris before the next session of 
the Chambers, which is to take place in June next.” Mr. 
Gallatin adds: **I must say that these observatioiis did 
not appear to me to be made with an intention of throw- 
ing new obstacles in the way of an adjustment of otir 
claims, but for the purpose of stating the difficulties 
which the Government would have to encounter in any 
attempt to effect that object.” 

On the 3d of May, 1822, Mr. Gallatin addressed a let- 
ter to Viscount de Montmorency on the subject of the 
Antwerp claims, and, on the 18th of the same month, he 
had a conference with the Viscount on the subject of the 
American claims, which turned, principally, on the diffi- 
culties which France would find in effecting an arrange- 
ment with us. The result of a free conversation on what 
was practicable, seemed to be that a definitive agreement 
was preferable to a partial payment, and that the choice 
must, in that respect, be between the two following 
modes: either the payment of a stipulated sum, in full 
discharge of the demands of the United States for spolia- 
tions, and to be distributed by their Government, or the 
reference of the whole case to a joint commission, which, 
in case of disagreement, would refer the disputed points 
to a sovereign chosen by the two Governments. On the 
Ist of June, 1822, the Viscount Montmorency returned 
an answer to the note of Mr. Gallatin of the 3d of May, in 


and the 22d April, 1817, he again pressed the subject of; which he states: ‘* The object of your claims is, without 


our claims, and stated that, notwithstanding his repeated 
applications during a period of near six years, he had not 
been able to obtain redress in one single instance, and had 
not been even honored with an answer. The Viscount 
Montmorency at once answered, “that he had read the 
papers relative to the Antwerp sequestrations, and that 
he was struck with the justice of the claim, He regret- 
ted (he added) that the settlement of this reclamation 
should have fallen on the present ministry.” Mr. Galla- 
tin, in a letter addressed to the Secretary of State, under 
date. the 23d April, 1822, writes: **In several conversa- 
tions I had with the Viscount de Montmorency on the sub- 
ject of the Antwerp cases, he always evinced a sense of 
the justice of the claim, and a disposition that indemnity 
should be made, but I have not yct bcen able to obtain 
an official answer.” Mr. Gallatin obtained from the Vis- 
count permission to confer on the subject with Mr. de 
Villele. In that conference, it appeared to Mr. Gallatin 
that, although Mr. de Villele was cautious not to commit 


doubt, interesting to a great number of individuals, and 
we have also individual claims to make, which are like- 
wise of great interest to the subjects of the King whom 
they concern. I would be the first to wish that the Go- 
vernment could be engaged with them; but you are not 
ignorant, sir, that there is, at this moment, at Washing- 
ton, a negotiation which embraces general interests of the 
highest importance to the navigation of France and Ame- 
rica. The King’s Council has judged that it was better 
to put off the examination of the individual claims until 
the negotiation upon the general interests was concluded; 
and, as soon as that shall take place, I shall hasten, sir, to 
move, in the King’s Council, the examination of the 
claims which form the subject of your letter of the 3d of 
May.” 

On the 13th of June, Mr. Gallatin, in a note under that 
date, addressed to the Viscount Montmorency, in reply, 
protested against this new cause of procrastination. 

Meanwhile, the convention of the 24th day of June, 


himself, ‘he was already satisfied, from the inspection of| 1822, was concluded at Washington, and, on the 17th of 


the papers in his department, and without having seen 
my arguments, that the claim was just, and that the ground 
assumed by Baron Louis, in his letter to Mr. Parish, was 
untenable.” Without disputing the justice of the claim, 
Mr. Villele suggested several objections, founded on the 
magnitude of the wrongs committed by Bonaparte, and 
the alleged impossibility that France should repair them 
all, “The payments made by France to other Govern- 
ments were the result of an agreement, (d’une transac- 
tion, ) faunded on equitable principles, and on an abandon- 
ment, on the part of the foreign Powers, of a considerable 
part of their claims, {t appeared to him impossible that 
an application for funds should be made to the Chambers 
for the purpose of satisfying American claims, unless it 
was also the result of a transaction of a similar nature.” 

€s Even in that case, the engagement to pay any sum, 
at this time, for that object, would, for the reasons al- 
ready stated, and for many others arising from the change 
of Government, appear extremely hard. The only way 
to render it palatable was, that it should be accompanied 
by the grateful information that our commercial difficul- 


August, Mr. Gallatin, ina note to Mr. de Montmorency, 
informs that minister, ‘that the cause assigned by your 
excellency, in your letter of the Ist of June last, for sus- 
pending their consideration, being happily removed . by 
the late commercial arrangement, I trust that no further 
delay will take place, and that, in conformity. with’ the 
tenor of that letter, your excellency will be pleased to 
bring that important subject before the King’s Council.” 

On the 24th of September, 1822, Mr. Gallatin, ina note 
addressed to the Secretary of State under that date, states: 
“I had yesterday a canference with Mr. Villele on the 
subject of our claims. He expressed his wish that a ge- 
neral arrangement might take place, embracing all the 
subjects of discussion between the two countries: stated 
those to be, the reclamations of the United States for spo- 
liations on their trade; those of France on account of 
Beaumarchais’s claim, and of the vessels captured on the 
coast of Africa, and the question arising under the Louisi- 
ana treaty; and asked whether I was prepared to nego- 
tiate upon all these points. 1 answered that I was ready 
to discuss them all, but that I must object to uniting the 
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Louisiana question. to that of claims for indemnity, as they | they might happen to take a greater interest. The ques- 
were essentially distinct; and as I thought that, after all tion concerning the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, 
“ that;had passed, we-had:a right to expect that. no farther] has, in particular, -been the subject of a voluminous cor- 
obstacle should ‘be thrown in:the discussion of our claims} respondence, in the course of which the arguments in 
-py connecting it with subjects -foreign to them.” support of the construction insisted on by each party, re- 
-On-the 6th November, 1822, Mr-:de Villele addressed | spectively, were’ made known to the other. I have, in 
jetter to. Mr. Gallatin, in which,: after adverting to the|the meanwhile, for six years, made unceasing applications 
‘y¥eeent conclusion at Washington.of the commercial con-|to his Majesty’s Government for the settlement of claims 
‘vention between the two countries, he proceeds to ob-| to a vast amount, affecting the interests of numerous indi- 
oservé: “If any partial ‘difficulties shall still remain to be] viduals, and arising from flagrant violations of the law of 
removed, they will be easily arranged between two Pow-} nations, and of the rights of the United States, without 
ers; who--sincerely wish to establish their relations upon] haying ever been able to obtain, to this day, satisfaction 
the most perfect equity. in a single instance, or even that the subject should be 
“In this spirit of reciprocal justice, I have received the| taken into consideration and discussed. After so many 
elaims which you have done. me thé honor-to transmit toj vexatious delays, for which different causes have, at dif- 
me; and, without prejudicing any thing in their regard, I) ferent times, been assigned, it cannot now be intended 
must, first of all, sir, remark to. you that France has also | again to postpone the investigation of that subject, by in- 
-claims pending, or to be: produced to the Government of] sisting that it should be treated in connexion with one fo- 
theUnited: States. It- would appear agreeable to the in-|reign to it, and which has already been discussed,” The 
terest of the two parties, and to the reciprocity of justice| United States have at least the right to ask that their de- 
and- of protection to which the subjects of the two States| mands should also be examined and discussed, and I trust 
have equally.a right, that these affairs should be examined that, since I am authorized to treat as well concerning the 
and arranged, unanimously by way of negotiation. claims of French subjects against the United States, as 
>te His Majesty’s intention would be, that these claims, | respecting those of American citizens against France, a 
anid the other points in dispute upon which the convention | distinct negotiation to that effect will be opened without 
of the 24th of June has not been able to pronounce, should | any further delay.” 
be the object of this negotiation, in order to terminate si-| Mr. de Villele, on the 15th November, in reply to Mr. 
multaneously, and in a definitive magner, every dispute | Gallatin’s note of the 12th, insists upon the negotiation 
between the two States, especially in what concerns the | embracing all the points of disagreement between the two 
‘duties ‘received in Louisiana on the French commerce, | Governments, and, of course, the construction of the 
contrary to the tenor of the eighth article of the treaty of| eighth article of the treaty of Louisiana, as well as the 
“cession, American claims. In transmitting this note to his Govern- 
-¢€You will only perceive, sir, in this intention of his| ment, Mr. Gallatin justly remarks: *‘ The object is tvo 
Majesty, the most firm desire of leaving, in future, no] obvious to require any comment on my part, and this final 
cause or pretext of misunderstanding or of complaints be-| decision leaves me no other course than to refer the whole 
tween the two States, and on the part of their respective| to my Government.” 
subjects, The Viscount de Chateaubriand having succeeded Mr. 
“If you are authorized, sir, to follow this march, I pray|de Villele in the French Department of Foreign Affairs, 
you let me know, and I will hasten to demand of the King | Mr. Gallatin having, the more he reflected on the subject, 
the necessary powers to a negotiator charged with treat-| become better satisfied “that it was impossible that the 
ing with you.” United States should depart from the true construction of 
: In his answer, under date of the 12th November, 1823, | that article, and acquiesce in that contended for by France, 
to that. letter of Mr. de Villele, Mr. Gallatin says: “fjand that a renewed discussion on that subject would be 
have special powers to negotiate a convention providing} unprofitable, and lead to no result whatever,” on the 27th 
for the just claims of citizens of the United States against| February, 1823, in a note addressed to the Viscount, ex- 
France, as also for the like claims of French subjects} pressed that conviction. 
against the United States, with such person or persons as| Mr. Gallatin having returned to the United States, and 
may have a like authority from his Most Christian Majes-|left at Paris Mr. Sheldon in charge of our affairs, Mr. 
ty: . As minister of the United States, T am authorized to] Adams, on the 13th August, 1823, addressed a despatch 
discuss the question respecting the construction of the}to him, transmitting copies of a correspondence which 
eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, and to give and re-| had passed at Washington between him and the Count de 
ceive explanations on that subject, but the negotiation on | Menou, the chargé d’affaires of France. Inthe course 
that point having been transferred to Washington, nojof that correspondence, the count had offered, for his 
special powers; in that respect, have been transmitted to] Government, to open a negotiation comprehending both 
me. = Thad understood, in the course of the conference I| the subjects of American claims, and the construction of 
had the honor to have with your excellency on the 23d of|the eighth article of the treaty of Louisiana. But these 
September, and had accordingly written. to my Govern-| matters being totally distinct in their nature, the Ameri- 
ment, that it was not intended to insist that that subject |can Government declined acceding to the proposal tò- cou- 
should be blended with that of private claims. It is, in-j ple them together; and Mr. Sheldon was instructed re- 
deed, obvious that it would be utterly unjust to make the|spectfully to make a representation to that effect to the 
admission of those to depend on the result ofa negotiation | French Government, with the assurance of the readiness 
onia subject with which they have no connexion whatever, | of this Government to discuss the question upon the Lou- 
and the difliculties respecting which arc of a date poste-|isiana convention further if desired by France, but of our 
rior to that of the claims. | final conviction that it was not to be blended with the 
All the representations which his Majesty’s Govern-| claims of our citizens for mere justice. ` 
ment has made to that of the United States, whether on} Accordingly, on the 11th October, 1823, Mr. Sheldon 
private or on public subjects, have uniformly been taken | addressed a note to Viscount Chateaubriand, remonstrat- 
- into consideration, and received that attention to which jing against the forced connexion between those two sub- 
they were so justly entitled. In no instance has the Go-| jects, and insisting upon a dissolution of that connexion, 
verament of the United States declined to open a discus-|and that the American claims might be taken up ‘on their 
Sion on any subject thus offered to their consideration byf own merits, and receive the consideration which they de- 
france, or made ita preliminary condition that the discus- | served, unincumbered with other discussions.” To this 
sion should also embrace some other subject in which | note no answer was received. 
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“This narrative brings. me down to the period of the 
commencement of your mission, and, for the purpose of 
extending it out to the present time, I will briefly advert 
to. what has occurred on this interesting subject during 
your residence.near the French Government. 

On the 23d December, 1823, you were instructed by 
the Secretary of State, ‘immediately after your recep- 
tion, earnestly to call the attention of the French Govern- 
ment to the claims of. our citizens for indemnity. You 
will, at the same time, explicitly make known that this 
Government cannot consént to connect this discussion 
with that of the pretension raised by France on the con- 
struction given by her to the eighth article of the Louisi- 
ana cession treaty. The difference in the nature and cha- 
racter of the two interests is such, that they cannot, with 
propriety, be blended together. The claims are of repa- 
yation to individuals for their property taken from them by 
manifest and-undisputed wrong. The question upon the 
Louisiana treaty is a question of right upon the meaning of 
a contract. It has been fully, deliberately, and thorough- 
ly investigated, and the Government of the United States 
are under the entire and solemn conviction that the pre- 
tension of France is unfounded. We are, nevertheless, 
willing to resume the discussion if desired by France. 

In execution of this instruction, you addressed a note to 
Mr. de Chateaubriand, under date of the 28th April, 
1824. On the 7th of the next month, you received his 
answer, which, adhering to the ground previously taken, 
concludes by stating: ‘* His Majesty authorizes me, sir, to 
declare to you that a negotiation will be opened with you 
on the American claims, if this negotiation should also in- 
clude the French claims, and particularly the arrange- 
ments to be concluded concerning the execution of the 
eighth article of the Louisiana treaty. 

On the 14th August, 1824, you were informed by the 
Secretary of State, that ‘the President has deliberately 
considered the purport of Mr. Chateaubriand’s answer to 
your note of the 28th April upon this subject, and he de- 
sires that you will renew, with earnestness, the applica- 
tion for indemnity to our citizens for claims notoriously 
just, and resting upon the same principle with others 
which have been admitted and adjusted by the Govern- 
ment of France. You are authorized, in reply (to the 
Viscount’s note,) to declare that any just claims which 
subjects of France may have upon the Government of the 
United. States will readily be included in the negotiation, 
and to stipulate any suitable provision for the examina- 
tion, adjustment, and satisfaction ofthem. But the ques- 
tion relating to the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty is 
not only ofa different character—it cannot be blended with 
that of indemnity for individual claims without a sacrifice, 
on the part of the United States, of a principle of right.” 

In conformity with this instruction, you addressed a 
note, under date the 22d October, 1824, to Baron de Da- 
mas, who had been recently appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Receiving no answer to that note, you requested a con- 
ference with that minister, for which the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1824, was appointed. Atthis conference, the Baron 
stated, as reasons for his omission to reply to your note, 
his recent appointment, the voluminous correspondence 
on the subject, and the press of business, but promised 
an answer, though he could not specify any precise time 
when he could transmit it. 

On the 24th December, 1824, you addressed a note to 
the French minister, urging him to send vou the promised 
answer 

On the.17th January, 1825, you reminded him, in a 
personal interview, of the time which had elapsed with- 
out your being favored withit. He replied that the sub- 
ject was of great importance; that he was disposed, as 
soon as possible, to bestow upon it his most deliberate 
consideration; that much information was wanted from the 


different bureaux, and that it could not: be very: spee 
procured. : 
more favorably received if they had been presented to, 
and pressed upon the French Government about the year 


He asked ‘¢if our claims might not have been 


1816.2? You told him that Mr. Gallatin had submitted 
our claims to the consideration of the French Government 


in that year, and had been induced not to press for an-im- 
mediate answer, merely upon the suggestion made to him 
by. the Duke de Richelieu, that he might expect'a more 
favorable one by waiting until France could be relieved 


from the pressure of the army of occupation, and the 


claims made upon her by the Allied Powers. The Baron 
again renewed his promise to give an answer to your note 
as soon as he could find time to do so. 


The answer being still withheld, you again addressed 


to the French minister a note, on the 18th of March, 


1825, on the subject of our claims, and the unnatural con- 


nexion which had been created by the French Govern- 


ment between them and the Louisiana treaty, and urged 
him to answer your note of the 23d of the preceding 
October. 

On the 20th of September, 1825, being still without 
the answer, you sought an interview with the French min- 
ister, in the course of which, he observed, ‘that he 
could not perceive that the United’ States had any well 
founded claim to indemnity; that he did not mean to. say: 
that the citizens of the United States had no cause of 
complaint against the former Government .of France, he 
only intended to be understood as saying that the wrongs 
they had suffered were the consequences of a war, during 
the progress of which, injuries and acts of injustice had 
been committed upon other nations by France, to an 
amount which rendered it utterly impossible for her to 
make adequate reparation; that her whole territory, if 
sold for that purpose, would be insufficient to enable her 
to satisfy such claims; that, with a full knowledge of this 
fact, she had limited her indemnities to cases of the most 
flagrant description; that this principle bad been observed 
in the treaties made between her and the European Pow- 
ers; that other nations had suffered injuries similar to: 
those of which the United States complained, and yet 
they had been excluded from indemnity; and that we had 
no right to expect that a different rule would be applied 
to the cases in which the interests of our citizens were 
concerned,” 

The French minister also intimated ‘ that we ought to 
have urged the payment of our claims at the moment 
when France was entering into engagements to pay large 
sums to other Powers; and he seemed to think that, if we 
had done so, we might have obtained a portion of these 
claims.” 

At length, on the 11th of November, 1825, you receiv- 
ed from the Baron de Damas the answer which had been 
so long delayed, and so often promised. In that letter, 
the Baron states, ‘“‘the King of France, on reascending 
the throne, could not take, nor has taken, the engage- 
ment to satisfy all the charges imposed on him as indem- 
nity for the acts of violence, and for the -depredations 
committed by the usurping Government. The Powers 
which had united against that Government, and which, 
after having overthrown it, occupied with an armed force 
the greater part of the territory and the metropolis of 
France, enacted, on the restoration of peace, and as a 
pledge of the general reconciliation, her admission: of 
certain claims preferred by their respective subjects 
against the preceding Government. Such was the object 
of the stipulations contained in the nineteenth and follow- 
ing articles of the treaties of 1814, and mentioned in two 
of the conventions of 1815. Those stipulations would 
not have been necessary, had the Royal Governmentbeen 
considered as inheriting all the charges existing against 
the Government which had just disappeared. 

«The Federal Government may have seen that, in its 


= “houncing..its Intention to.make: it, together. with other 
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quent occasion, (the 18th of May, 1822,) a Prospect, un- 
fortunately not afterwards realized, was presented of a 
satisfactory arrangement, by the payment of a stipulated 
sum in full discharge of the demands of the United States 
for spoliations, to be distributed by the American Govern. 
ment, or the reference of the whole case to. a joint com- 
mission. : ‘ 

The causes which have hitherto délayed or obstructed 
the fulfilment of the well-founded. expectations of the 
American Government, are far from being. satisfactory. 
When our claims were first presented by Mr. Gallatin, in 
1816, and for some time afterwards, the embarrassed state 
of France was urged by the French Government, as a 
consideration for their postponement toa more auspicious 
period. This period at last comes, when France is again 
powerful and prosperous, and her finances flourishing. 
We are then told that our claims might have been more 
favorably received in 18:6. We have been unfortunately 
too soon or too late. 

The commercial difficulties which afterwards arose 
between the two countries, and which originated with 
France, were made the pretext of a further postpone- 
ment, until those difficulties should be adjusted. They 
were happily terminated by the convention at Washington 
of 1822. Then we had a right, confidently, to expect 
the long deferred indemnity. But where the disposition 
to redress wrongs does not exist, the means of evasion 
and procrastination will never be wanting. We can re- 
gard, in no other light, the claim brought forward by 
France under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty. 
That claim has been fully examined, and elaborately dis- 
cussed by the two Governments. Every argument. has 
been exhausted; and the most respectful and patient con- 
sideration has been given to the pretensions of France. 
A clear conyiction is felt by the American Government, 
that they are without foundation. Even if we could sup- 
pose France to entertain the opposite conviction, it would 
afford no just reason for withholding satisfaction of our 
claims, The two subjects are perfectly incongruous; one 
appertains to a contract, about the interpretation of which 
the parties may sincerely differ; the other arises out of 
wrongs committed in notorious violation of the public law, 
the character of which admits of no difference of opinion. 
One is national, the other individual. Supposing the re- 
spective claims of the two countries to be similar in their 
nature, the priority of injury gives us a right to prior satis- 
faction; nor can there be perceived any adequate motive 
for withholding that satisfaction, from the consideration of 
settling all matters of difference. The expediency of re- 
moving all causes of misunderstanding, if it be practica- 
ble, is readily admitted; but, if that be not attainable, it 
does not follow that none should be removed; and, espe- 
cially, it does not follow that those should not be obviated 
which are attended with a deep sense of the aggressions 
from which they have had their origin. ae? 

It may be true, as alleged by Baron de Damas, that: the 
King of France, in reascending the throne, ‘could not 
take, nor has taken, the engagement to satisfy all the 
charges imposed on himas indemnity for the acts of vio- 
lence, and for the depredations committed by the usurp- 
ing Government,” and yet the obligations of France to 
redress those acts and depredations may be perfect. It is 
not necessary to discuss the question of usurpation which 
is put forward. It is sufficient for us, that those acts and 
depredations proceeded from the actual Government of 


willingness to forbear from availing itself of the motives 
which authorized it to decline.a. discussion. of the Ameri- 
can claims, the King’s Government gave to that of the 
United States a particular proof of benevolence, by. con- 
“senting to. the examination ‘of those claims, and. by an- 


objects,.a natter for negotiation. ; 
<. Butit were erroneous to believe that this intention to 
negotiate respecting the American claims necessarily im- 
plied an acknowledgement of their validity... If their vali- 
dity had -béen acknowledged, it would have been unne- 
cessary to make them the object of negotiation; the only. 
question would have been touching their liquidation. It 
is then witha view to discuss. the rights of the American 
‘claimants, that the King’s. Government has declared its 
readiness. to enter into communication with the Federal 
Government. Now, the latter having appeared to believe 
that it would be'difficult for it to admit the claims prefer- 
red by. France, respécting the execution of the eighth 
article-ofthe Louisiana treaty, it is natural to suppose that 
this subject ought to be included in the same negotiation 
with the American claims, on which the King’s Govern- 
ment finds itself authorized to express a similar opinion. 
It is, besides, but strictly fair that the claims of French 
subjects against the United States should equally be com- 
prised in it. 

‘From these considerations, sir, your Government will 
not be surprised to hear that the King’s Government per- 
sists in. declaring that it will never consent to enter into 
negotiation on the American claims, unless that negotia- 
tion should equally comprise the French claims, and par- 

.. ticularly the arrangements to be adopted as to the execu- 
tion of the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty.”? 

‘Suchis: a faithful account, derived from official corre- 
spondence, of the course of conduct which France has 
deemed proper to pursuc in respect to the demands made 
by the American Government, for satisfaction of just 
claims, amounting, according to the schedule before men- 
tioned, to a sum little short of ten millions of dollars, and 
founded upon unexampled wrongs. ‘The American Gov- 
ernment cannot contemplate it without unmixed regret 
and dissatisfaction, The arguments offered to the consi- 
deration‘of the French Government, in support of those 
claims, by your predecessor and by yourself, dispense 
with the necessity of my renewing, at this time, the dis- 
cussion. ‘They stand, to this day, unanswered, because 
they are unanswerable. Ishall content myself with a few 
observations only upon some of the more prominent fea- 
tures of the correspondence. 

The justice of. the American claims has never been 
controyerted by France, unless what has recently passed 
in the communication from “Baron de Damas to yourself, 
(and swhich will be hereafter “more particularly noticed, ) 
is to be regarded: ag controverting them. It cannot be 
denied that a large-portion of those. claims has been ex- 
pressly admitted to be just by more than one French Se: 
cretary of Foreign Affairs. “A verbal offer was made up- 
wards of ten years ago, by the Duke of Richelieu, then 
filling that department, of indemnity for vessels burnt at 
sea, and for those, the proceeds of which had been only 
sequestered and deposited in the Caisse d’Amortissement, 
which offer was promised to be put into writing, but the 
promise was not fulfilled. In subsequently declining to 
commit the French Government by a written proposal, it 
was stated by the Duke that they were not willing to re- 
ject, absolutely and definitively, our reclamations, but|France; and that the responsibility of France to makere- 
that they could not admit them at that time. And he parations for wrongs committed ‘under the authority ‘of 
afterwards repeated that he wished it to be clearly under-|any form of government which she may have adopted, or 
stood thatthe postponement of our claims was not a re- to which she may have submitted, from time to. time, 
jection.: More than five years ago, the Viscount de Mont-| cannot be contested. The King of France, in reascending: 
morency stated to. Mr. Gallatin, that he had read the/the throne of his ancestors, assumed the government, 
papers relative tothe Antwerp sequestrations, and that] with all the obligations, rights, and duties which appertain 
he was struck with the justice of the claim. Ona subse-|to the French nation. He can justly claim absolution from 
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none of those obligations or duties. And our complaint} jects, being natives of some other nation, and 


is precisely that he has not taken upon himself the en- 
gagement to make that indemnity to which American citi- 
zens are entitled, in consequence of the wrongful acts 
committed under previous French Governments. 

That engagement might have been voluntarily assumed 
by the King of France, froma spontaneous sense of jus- 
tice, and the claims of American citizens satisfied without 
the interposition of the Government of the United States. 
¥t is because that has not been done, that this interposition 
became necessary, and, for the last ten years, has been 
constantly. made. 

The Government of the United States is ever ready to 
acknowledge any proofs of justice or benevolence which 
may be exhibited by foreign nations towards its citizens. 
It regrets that it cannot concur with Baron de Damas in 
estimating, as among that number, any consent which 
France has hitherto given to examine the American claims, 
especially since that examination has been hitherto elud- 
ed, and the consent itself coupled with inadmissible con- 
ditions. 

Nor can the President admit the propriety of associat- 
ing, in the same negotiation, the disputed demand under 
the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, and the incon- 
testable claims of American citizens, a large. portion of 
which, it has been seen, so far from being questioned, has 
been admitted by France to be just. 

He sees, therefore, with surprise and regret, the ad- 
herence of France to the principle of such an unnatural 
connexion. But whilst the American Government must 
constantly protest against it, and reiterate its strong con- 
viction that the French pretension under the Louisiana 
treaty has no just foundation, I am charged by the Presi- 
dent to instruct you to afford a new and signal proof of 
the equitable disposition of this Government, by propos- 
ing to that of France, as a basis for the settlement of the 
question under that treaty, that it be referred to arbitra- 
tion. Should that basis be agreed to, it will then become 
necessary to specify the particular question to be submit- 
ted, and the details of the arbitration. By the commercial 
convention between the two Powers, concluded in 1822, 
there will be, on the first day of October next, a perfect 
equalization of duties on the vessels, and their cargoes, of 
the two countries employed in the trade between them. 
The complaint of France has been, that this equality did 
not exist, but that French vessels and their cargoes have 
‘been liable, in the ports of Louisiana, to pay the alien 
duties imposed by the laws of the United States, from 
which duties British vessels were exempt; and her claim 
is, the reimbursement of those duties. Should the pro- 
posed basis, therefore, be acceded to, youare authorized 
to refer to arbitration the question whether France be en- 
titled or not to have refunded any of those alien duties 
collected from French vessels or their cargoes, between 
the periods of the date of the Louisiana treaty, and the 
first day of October, 1827; and if the demand be sustain- 
ed by the arbitrators, that they shall then proceed to de- 
termine the amount which is to be so refunded; which 
amount shall be credited to France against the American 
claims, and, if it should exceed them, the excess shall be 
paid by the United States. 

Two modes of constituting an arbitration present them- 
selves. One is to refer the question to a friendly Power; 
the other, to submit it to individuals to be chosen by the 
parties. If it were referred to a friendly Power, some 
functionary of the Government of that Power would pro- 
bably be designated to examine, and, in effect, decide 
the question. For that reason, and because no friendly 
Power would, perhaps, be very willing to undertake the 
arbitration, it would be most expedient to submit the con- 
troversy, at once, to individuals selected by the parties 
themselves. You are authorized, therefore, to propose 
that cach Power shall appoint one or two citizens, or sub-| 
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that the two 
or four so appointed shall be authorized to appoint a third 
or fifth, also, being a citizen of some nation other. than 
the United States or France; and that the three of five 
persons, (as the case may be,) thus appointed, shall be 
empowered to hear and decide the question, as above’ 
stated, arising under the eighth article of the Louisiana 
treaty; and if the decision be favorable to France, to 
affix the amount to which, in consequence of it, she 
may be entitled. 

Should the arbitration be agreed to, other details will 
be necessary as to the oath to be taken by the arbitrators, 
their compensation, the time and place of their meeting, 
the duration of the arbitration, and the right of the par- 
ties to be heard by their agents; to all of which you are 
authorized to agree. Models for the draught of articles, 
comprehending similar details, are furnished in several of 
our treaties, particularly those with Great Britain in 1794, 
and in 1814 at Ghent. 

It will probably be most advisable to propose the basis 
of an arbitration in general terms, and not to state the 
precise question as above defined, and the other details, 
until that basis shall have been agreed to. 

Possibly the French Government may. offer to refer 
the question, upon the condition of submitting to the 
same arbitration the American claims and those of France. 
You will oppose that condition on the ground of the dif- 
ference in the character of the two subjects, and for the 
reasons which have been urged by this Government 
against their being comprehended in the same negoti- 
ation. 

Should France prefer the reference of the question to 
a sovereign Power, instead of private persons, you may 
agree to such areference. We are not prepared, nor is 
it necessary in the present stage of the business, to de- 
signate the sovereign Power, nor the persons to whom 
we should be willing to submit the matter. Ample time 
will probably be afforded, during the progress of the ne- 
gotiation, to make such a nomination; or, should France 
promptly agree to the reference, and you should deem 
it inexpedient to wait for further instructions from this de- 
partment as to the arbitrators, a clause may be inserted in 
the convention, providing that the two Governments shall, 
within a period of (say) six months, agree upon a nomi- 
nation of them. i 

Whatever may be the nature ofthe reception, or the ulti- 
mate fate of the overture which you are now authorized 
to make for the settlement of the question growing out of 
the Louisiana treaty, you will earnestly press for a satis- 
faction of our claims. The instructions heretofore given 
to your predecessor and to yourself, indicate the modes 
according to which the amount of them may be ascer- 
tained, and indemnity may be secured, and also authorize 
provision for any just claims of French subjects on the 
American Government. 

lam, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. CLAY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 17, 1828. 


Sin: Upon consulting with the President, he author- 
izes me to say that it is left entirely to your option to re- 
turn at the time you have asked permission to return, or 
to postpone it until the next spring. Whether at the one 
period or the other, you will commit the charge of our 
affairs to Mr. Sheldon, the secretary of legation, if he 
be still with you. : 

Referring to the instructions under date the 28th May 
last, relative to a reference to arbitration of the disputed 
question arising under the eighth article of the Louisiana 
treaty, you are authorized (if you cannot prevail upon 
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the French. Government to consent to the reference, in| 
the’ qualified ‘manner proposed in that instruction) to 
“agree to the reference of the general question involved 
“jn that dispute; that is, one’so'stated as to embrace all the 
‘fights claimed. by France according to-her interpretation 
~oFthat article. “In ‘other respects, you will consider the 
“abovementioned instruction unmodified. 
ade “Lam, respectfully, 
race Your-obedient servant, ea 
3 ; : H. CLAY. 
-y James Baown, Lnvoy Extraordinary 
: ‘and Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 


Babs 


Extract from the general instructions of the Hon. M. Van 
Buren, Secretary of State of the United States, to Wm. 
C.: Rives, Esg., Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 

States to France, dated 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 20, 1829. 


* * * + * * * 


The archives of the legation will inform you of the va- 
rious other subjects which have been committed to your 
predecessor, are yet undisposed of, and will require your 
attention. 

Those of the most immediate concern, and greatest im- 

. portance, are, 


“I. The claims of many of the citizens of the Unitedit 


States upon the French Government for indemnity. 
2; The pretension raised by the French Government to 
cial and exclüsive privileges in the ports of Louisiana, 
eof the eighth article of the Louisiana cession con- 
‘and for the reimbursement of duties alleged to 
een wrongly paid to the United States in said 


vention 
have. b 
ports. 
The claims of our citizens are a subject of the deepest 
interest, not only on account of their amount, the aggra- 
vated injuries of which they are the results, and the great 
length of time during which thse injuries have remained 
unredressed; but, also, because a continued disregard, on 
the part of France, of the reiterated appeals which bave 
béen made to her justice, must have an unavoidable ten- 
dency to jeopard the friendly relations now happily ex- 
isting between the two countries, and which it is the 
earnest desire of the President to preserve. It is his wish 
that their adjustment upon terms of reciprocal justice 
should be made the subject of your early and unremitted 
exertions. The instructions of your predecessors will 
give you a general view of their character, with conjcc- 
tures founded: on’ insufficient materials as to their proba- 
ble amount.” As many of. these claims are founded upon 
different principles, and are viewed in different lights by 
the French Government, T have thought it useful to make 
a discrimination between them, by throwing them into 
different classes, with the best estimate that could be 
made, from the evidence in this department, as to the 
probable amount of cach class. This classification is made 
from materials of an uncertain character, and is, probably, 
in many respects, incorrect. But as it is not to be made 
the basis of a specific allowance, but merely to facilitate 
your discussions, and to enable you to judge more under- 
standingly of such offersas may, in the course of your 
“negotiation, be made by the French Government, the 
possibility of errors in description and amount is not re- 
garded as detracting much from its usefulness. 
The following is the classification to which I allude: 
-< (First elass.. Claims prior to 30th Septem- 
ber, 1800, recognised by the fourth and 
fifth articles of the treaty of that date, but 
either pretermitted by the treaty of the 
30th: of April; 1803; or, through various 


causes, not included in the settlement made 
at Paris by the board of claims, and remain- 
ing in force by virtue of the treaty of 1800, 
and the 10th article of that of 1803, amount- 
ing, per schedule herewith, to 


$1,488,833 99 


Second class; Claims accruing between 


the 30th September, 1800, and the 30th of 
April, 1803, for: debts contracted within 
that period, and provided for by the 12th 
article of the treaty of 1803, amounting, as 


per schedule, to - - - 134,786 06 

Third class. Claims. accruing between 
the 30th of September, 1800, and the 30th 
April, 1803, from all causes other than 
debts, and captures made between the date 
and ratification of the treaty of 1 800; those 
debts and captures being provided for by 
the fourth and fifth articles of that treaty, 
and included in the first class, amounting, 
as per schedule herewith, to - 

Fourth class. Claims between the 30th 
of April, 1803, and the year 1805, and 


75,704 53 


arising from all causes whatsoever, amount- 
ing, as per schedule herewith, to - 


- 1,065,081 98 
Fifth class. lst. Claims subsequent to 
1805, chiefly growing out of the decrees 


and orders of the French Government, on 
which no final condemnation was passed, 
amounting, as per schedule herewith, 


$6,256,647 69 
same na- 


O ° 
2d. Claims of the 


ture, but finally condemned 
by the Council of Prizes, 


Council of State, or by im- 


perial decisions and orders, 


amounting, as per schedule 
herewith, to - - 3,026,231 84: 
- 9,282,879 33 


Exclusive of interest. Aggregate - $12,047,286 09 


Schedules of the particular cases included in each of 
the classes are herewith delivered to you, with numbers 
corresponding with the printed lists, also herewith placed 
in your hands. : 

The justice and present validity of these claims have 
already been fully discussed on the part of this Govern- 
ment. By a reference to the archives of the legation, 
you will be able to possess yourself of the grounds which 
have been taken in their support. Those originally in- 
sisted on ‘by us remain to this day unanswered by the 
French Government, otherwise than by occasional sug- 
gestions in the conferences which have, from time to 
time, taken place between their respective ministers of 
foreign affairs and the representatives of the United 
States at the court of France. Indeed, the justice of 
large portions of the claims of our citizens has been again, j 
and again admitted, and sometimes in the strongest terms, © 
by several of the French ministers of forcign affairs, since 
the year 1816, when the subject was brought to the no- | 
tice of the present Government of France by Mr. Galla- 
tin. ‘The reports made to this department by Mr. Galla- 
tin and Mr. Brown, of which copies will be found among 
the papers of the legation, will supply you with informa- 
tion as to the extent and character of those admissions, 
and it is, therefore, deemed unnecessary to repeat them 
here. Among the French ministers who have, at times, 
evinced a desire to consult the honor of that Government, 
and the true interests of France, by admitting the jus- 
tice of our claims, and by a disposition to contribute to 
their adjustment, will be found the respectable: names of 
the Duke de Richelieu, Viscount. de Montmorency, Mr. 
de Villele, and Count de la Ferronnays. 
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It is worthy of observation, that those who have been 
entrusted with the management of the foreign relations 
of France since the restoration, have studiously avoided 
committing the honor of their Government, by a distinct 
denial either of the justice of our claims, or their binding 
obligation upon the present Government, in their official 
communications. The only instances which may be claim- 
ed as exceptions, are, the letter of Baron Louis, Minister 
of Finance, to Mr. Parish, (a claimant,) of the 22d May, 
1819, and one from the Baron de -Damas to Mr. Brown, 
of the Lith of November, 1825. These militate but 
slightly, if they do at all, against the truth of the position 
Lhave advanced. The letter of Baron Louis was not the 
act of the French Government. It was not addressed to 
this Government, but in the form of an answer to private 
application in behalf of onc of our citizens. Viscount 
de Montmorency, whilst Minister of Foreign Affairs, ex- 
pressed his regret to Mr. Gallatin that such an objection 
as that raised by Baron Louis had been made; and Mr. de 
Villele, whilst in the Department of Finances, appeared, 
in an interview with Mr. Gallatin, (which was had by the 
permission of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Viscount 
de Montmorency,) to be satisfied, from an inspection of 
the papers in his department, and without having read 
Mr. Gallatin’s argument, that our claims were just, and 
that the ground assumed by Baron Louis, in his letter to 
Mr. Parish, was untenable. 

The struggle in the mind of Baron de Damas, between 
an unwillingness to commit his Government by an expli- 
cit denial of the validity of our claims, and the difficulty 
of still further delaying their adjustment, without doing 
so, is very discernible in his letter to Mr. Brown of the 
lith November. To extricate himself from this embar- 
rassment, he commences by denying what had not been 
affirmed, viz. that the King of France, on reascending 
the throne, had taken upon himsclf the engagement to 
satisfy all the charges imposed upon him as indemnity for 
the acts of violence of the usurping Government, and con- 
cludes by converting a distinct, unvarying, and definitive 
denial, on our part, of their claims under the Louisiana 
treaty, into an appearance of a belief that it would be 
difficult for our Government to admit them, for the pur- 
pose ofenabling himself to say that the King’s Government 
finds itself authorized to express a similar opinion. That 
such were the feelings under which his letter was written, 
and such its designs, is plainly to be inferred from its 
contents. 

But although such has been the course of the French 
Government in its official communications with this, it is 
nevertheless true that her public functionaries have re- 
peatedly, in their informal conferences, attempted to 
weaken, if not wholly to impeach, the justice of the claims 
of our citizens. A critical examination of the reports 
which have, from time to time, been made to this depart- 
ment by our ministers in France, so far as they bear upon 
this point, is recommended to you. It will show you that 
the views of the French Government in relation to our 
claims have not been as favorable as the published cor- 
respondence would induce you to suppose. This arises 
from the suppression (in most, if not all cases necessary ) 
of parts of the correspondence of our ministers. It will 
also inform you of the different grounds taken, in resist- 
ing our claims, by the French ministers; and thus enable 
you to meet them by appropriate replies, should they be 
revived. 

The objections alluded to, though in some few instan- 
ces tantamount to a denial of the validity of the whole of 
our claims, have been urged rather in the form of induce- 
ments to dissuade us from insisting upon their satisfaction 
at particular times, and to their whole extent, than asa 
positive rejection of them as untenable. 

They will be found to consist chiefly in the following 
assumptions, viz. 


pressed at an earlier period. 


so unfounded. 


ist. That they are State claims, and ought to have been 


2d. That we had similar claims upon England’ and Nae 


ples; and, not having enforced them, we ought not to 
insist upon their satisfaction by France. f 


3d. ‘That the present Government of France is not re- 


sponsible for the acts of what is called the usurping Go- 
yernment. : 


4th. That our claims are very large, and that their al- 


lowance would be acknowledging a responsibility, on the © 
part of France, which she would not have the ability to 
discharge, and that, as the European Powers have been 
satisfied with portions of their demands only, and those 
received upon principles of compromise, we ought to do 
the same. 


And, 
5th. That there is a distinction between two classes of 


the cases since 1805; and that for one of those, in particu- 


lar, we have no ground of claim. 

You will have but little difficulty in refuting objections 
I shall only touch upon a few of the most 
prominent views which may be taken of them. an 

The objection that this is, on the part of this Govern- 
ment, the revival of ancient claims which have been here- 
tofore virtually abandoned, is unfounded in fact, and 
comes with an extremely bad grace from the present Go- 
vernment of France. i 

It appears, abundantly, from the correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments, that our claims previous to 
1805 have never been lost sight of. With respect to the 
great mass of the claims, being those which grew out of 
the French decrees, and accrued since 1805, the allega- 
tion is still more strikingly ungracious and untrue. The 
remonstrances and applications for redress commenced 
with the aggressions which occasioned them, and kept 
pace with their progress. Mr. Barlow was sent out soon 
after their termination, with special instructions to insist 
upon their satisfaction. A protracted discussion of their 
merits took place between him and the then French Go- 
vernment, and we have every reason to believe that the 
terms of an adjustment were concluded upon by him, 
which would have secured redress for a great portion of 
our claims, had the consummation of the treaty not been 
prevented by his prémature and lamented death. His 
successor, Mr. Crawford, was enjoined to make the sub- 
ject of our claims a leading object of his attention, and 
instructed to decline all negotiation with the French Go- 
vernment, if portions of them, at least, were not promptly 
recognised. Immediately after the restoration, Mr, Gal- 
latin was sent to France, and the subject of our claims 
made a prominent point in the affairs committed to his 
charge. He brought the subject distinctly to the notice 
of the French Government; and the six years of his mis- 
sion were distinguished by the most earnest, able, and 
incessant, but entirely unsuccessful appeals to its justice. 
From the period of his return to the present day, the sub- 
ject has not been suffered to sleep, as the archives of. the 
legation will prove. . 

This objection is ungracious on the part of the present 
Government of France, because it will appear, by their 
own records, that Mr. Gallatin was earnestly solicited, in 
1816, shortly after the restoration, not to press the set- 
tlement of our claims at that period, on account of the 
then distressed and embarrassed condition of France; be- 
cause, whatever of relaxation took place, was in conse- 
quence of appeals to the generosity and mapnanimity of 
this Government, accompanied by the. most flattering as- 
surances of a more favorable consideration under more 
auspicious circumstances; and, finally, because itis a fact 
(as will hereafter be seen) that all the subsequent delay 
has resulted from obstacles interposed by France, which 
it is difficult to reconcile with any thing like a sincere de- 
sire to do us justice. 

Assuming, what should not be contended, that one na- 
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on can find its justification for her disregard of claims of 
admittéd justice ina similar delinquencyon the part of 
other nations, still the circumstances of the different cases 
“would not, in this instance, allow France to screen her- 
self behind so ungracious a pretension. It. was, among 
other causes, for the aggressions upon our commerce un- 
‘er the orders: in council, that the United States made 
‘war upon Great Britain; and, haying negotiated a peace 
without stipulation for indemnity in that particular, her 
‘ease is widely distinguishable from that of France. If we 
were now to prefer a claim against France for the many 
millions of which the citizens of the United States were 
despoiled by her previous to the year 1800, and for which 
no provision was made by the treaty of that year, there 
might be. some analogy in the cases, and, consequently, 
more force in the argument. The character of Murats 
domination in Naples, too, furnishes a pretext to that Go- 
vernment to delay doing us justice, of which France can- 
not: avail herself; to say nothing of the influence which 
she herselfhad in causing the injuries of which we com- 
plain, and the consequent impropriety of all attempts to 
shelter herself under the cover of the Neapolitan aggres- 
“sions. 
“The alleged irresponsibility of the present Government 
of France for the acts of those which have preceded it, is 
matter of graver import, and, if it could be sustained, 
would be an objection that would strike at the root of all 
our claims. The first consideration worthy of notice is 
the manner in which this widely operative doctrine has 
been advanced by France. It was not until the discussion 
had continued for rising of a year between the Duke de 
Richelieu. and Mr. Gallatin, that the former ventured to 
broach a doctrine so flagrantly unjust, and then it was 
done hesitatingly, and in an informal conference. To the 
present day, notwithstanding the discussions upon the 
subject of our claims ‘have been carried on with no less 
than eight different ministers of foreign affairs, the prin- 
ciple has never been distinctly avowed in the official com- 
munications of the French Government. Of the extent 
to which the acting Governments of France, upon whose 
acts the claims of our citizens are founded, were acqui- 
esced in by the French people, and recognised by other 
nations, it cannot be necessary to say any thing. The 
facts are familiar to you, are known to the world, and 
cannot be made matters of contestation. That the pre- 
sent Government of France is, by the established princi- 
ples of public law, responsible for those acts, is not, at 
this day, an open question among civilized nations. The 
consequences of an opposite doctrine would strike at the 
root of all confidence in the dealings between different 
nations, Ifa people could discharge itself of its obliga- 
tions by changing a Government of its own establishment, 
ot which it had. made legitimate by its acquiescence, all 
security for national transactions would be at an end, and 
one of the greatest advantages which has been produced 
by the lights of civilization and improvement defeated. 
There are no Governments in Europe to which France 
could look for countenance in maintaining such a doc- 
trine, for there are none who have not themselves acted 
upon a different principle. The doctrine advanced is no 
less inconsistent with her own conduct. In the indemni- 
ty made by her to the principal Powers of Europe, in the 
years 1814 and 1815, not only France, but all those Pow- 
ers, gave their assent, in the most solemn manner, to the 
principle for which the United States contend. ft is in 
vain to say that those indemnities were for the debts of 
the preceding Government, and not for spoliations, or to 
refer to the condition of France at that period. ‘There 
Were reasons of the most imperative character, to which 
itis not necessary to make to you particular references, 
and-which are not applicable to the United States, why 
‘the abandonment of claims for spoliations, on their part, 
should not furnish a rule for the adjustment of those of 


which we complain; and France will not, it is believed, 
avow, even now, that those who came to deliver her from 
oppression, availed themselves of their power to increase 
that oppression, by making France responsible, without 
right, for injuries. which they themselves had received 
from the same-source. . So far from that being then sup- 
posed to be the case, the principle of indemnity was 
claimed by the allies, and distinctly. admitted by the 
French plenipotentiaries. Whatever deductions the Al- 
lied Powers might, for various reasons, see fit to make 
from the amount of their claims, the fact that whatever 
was allowed was claimed and paid upon the avowed and 
uncontested principle of the responsibility of the present 
Government of France for the acts of the former Govern- 
ment, is in no sense doubtful. Itis only so far that these 
transactions are entitled to a bearing upon the present 
question, and their influence should be deemed obligato- 
ry. Even with the United States does France act upon 
a different principle. Upon what grounds, other than 
that the present Government succeeds of right to all the 
advantages secured to France by stipulations made in fa- 
vor of the former Government, is it, that her claims under 
the cighth article of the Louisiana treaty are founded; and 
could she allow herself to contend that she should be per- 
mitted to reap all the advantages accruing from the acts 
of the preceding Government, without being subject, 
also, to the liabilities and disadvantages flowing from the 
same source? She has, also, in the administration of her 
internal affairs, in many instances, and in the most solemn 
manner, given her assent to the obligatory character of 
the acts of the sovereign authority for the time being. 
Upon what other principle have the sales of the nationat 
domains, and of the estates of the emigrants, been con- 
firmed, or the latter indemnified for the property of which 
they had been divested by a former Government? These 
were two of the most important acts of the existing Go- 
vernment, and both find their justification in the same 
principle. 

The President is not insensible to the considerations of 
delicacy that belong to the subject, and which grow out 
of past transactions, in which the present reigning family 
of France have been made to suffer by the same Power 
against whose acts we now call upon them to indemnify 
us; nor is he unwilling to give to that circumstance all 
allowable influence. If entitled to any weight at all, it 
can only be as to the amount of remuneration upon which 
the United States should insist; for it must not be forgot- 
ten, that, in respect to them also, the doctrine contended 
against has bearings steering wide of, and of infinitely 
greater importance than the subject under discussion. 
The same principle which would exonerate France from 
her liability for the claims in question, could, with equal 
propricty, be made hereafter the pretext for questioning 
our title to territories which constitute two of the sove- 
reign States which compose this confederacy. 

There is no good reason to apprehend that the allow- 
ance of our claims, by France, would revive similar, but 
dormant claims on the part of European Powers. Their 
claims have been adjusted upon terms which have re- 
ceived their fullest sanction, and, even if the cases were 
similar, a present allowance to the United States would 
not furnish ground for an application to open settlements 
so solemnly and so deliberately made; for there were in- 
ducements that entered into those arrangements which 
could not be expected to operate on the present occasion. 
But, as has been before said, the cases are entirely dis- 
similar. The aggressions complained of by them were 
belligerent acts committed in a time of open war, for 
which, by the law of nations, the aggressor was not bound 
to make remuneration. Those of the United States were 
of a directly opposite character, and, of course, subject 
to very different rules. 


The extent of our claims, the hardship of the.case in 
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consequence of the change of Government in France, the 
amounts which she has already paid, and her ability to 
meet. them’ with convenience to herself, if entitled to 
weight, can only be taken into consideration in fixing the 
amount of compensation to be made. 

In almost all the discussions and conferences which 
have ‘taken place between the ministers of the two Go- 
vernments, a distinction has been attempted between that 
portion of our claims which is for property that never 
was condemned, ard for that which has actually been con- 
fiscated. The first embraces vessels burnt at sea, and 
those which have been sequestered by order of the Go- 
vernment, without any condemnation or final decision, 
and the proceeds deposited in the Caisse d’ Amortissement. 
For these two classes of claims, the French Government 
has repeatedly shown itself disposed to make compensa- 
tion, and it is not expected that you will be troubled 


deferred on the express ground of the embarrassments of 
France, and under assurances of future redress, which 
might well be regarded as precluding all apprehension of 
an ultimate rejection. It is not the least among our 
causes of mortification and complaint, that the delay thus 
created should afterwards be urged as an evidence of a 
waiver of the claims in question. When France, by the 
forcé of her almost unequalled resources, had redressed 
herself, and recovered her former prosperity, her atten- 
tion was again called to the subject. The existence of 
commercial difficulties between the two countries was 
next assigned as a ground for further delay—the propriety 
of attending to national in preference to individual inte- 
rests strongly urged, accompanied with assurances on the 
part of the then Minister of Foreign Affairs, that, after 
those were arranged, France would hasten to an adjust- 
ment of the subject of our claims. 


with much discussion in regard to them. They admit of 
but one reply, save that of their satisfaction, and that is, 
an obstinate and indiscriminate determination to refuse to 
do us justice. 

The grounds relied upon by the French Government 
‘to defeat the other class of cases is wholly untenable. 
The decrees of France, out of which those claims have 
arisen, were, in themselves, a violation of the established 
law of nations; and, as such, no condemnation under them 
could justify the seizures that had been made, nor exone- 
rate the Government from its liability to make indemnity 
whenever the period should arrive in which acts of un- 
measured and inexcusable aggression gave way to a just 
Conai eranon of private rights, and a respect for public 
aw. 
July, 1809, (the period at which the treaty of 1800 ter- 
minated, ) they were in direct contravention to that treaty, 
But even admitting that France had a right to issue the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, the manner of their execution 
was, in most cases, such as to sustain the claims that are 
now presented. Several confiscations were made by 
“imperial decisions,” without previous trial or condem- 
nation, in direct violation of the law of nations, and of the 
treaty of 1800, limiting to prize courts the cognizance of 
such cases. Some of the decisions of the Council of Prizes 
had been made without the forms prescribed by law. 
The decrees of Berlin and Milan were made to have a 
retrospective operation. Forty-eight vessels and cargoes, 
previously captured, were condemned subsequently to 
their revocation; and several vessels captured after the 
revocation were condemned on frivolous pretences. 

These, and other considerations, constitute just grounds 
for the revision of the condemnations that were made under 
the circumstances referred to; a course by no means no- 
vel, authorized by the practice of England, and which 
was made the subject of a treaty stipulation between her 
and the United States in 1794. 

That claims so well founded, so promptly asserted, and 
assiduously prosecuted, should remain to this day unre- 
dressed, is a matter of surprise and regret, and gives in- 
terest to a review of the causes by which such injurious 
and unjustifiable delay has been produced. It is unfor- 
tunately too true, that, in the reasons which have from 
time to time been assigned for procrastination on the part 
ofthe French Government, will be found too much ground 
for inferring a settled indisposition, on its part, to come 
to a just and liberal adjustment of the matters in differ- 
ence between the two countries. Nothing is further from 
the wishes of the President, than a desire to increase the 
asperities already existing, by an indulgence in unprofit- 
able invectives; but to say less than this, might with much 
propriety be regarded as evincing a want of proper sensi- 


So far as it respects all seizures prior to the 31st of 


By objections raised 


to the commercial convention, which experience has 
shown to have been unreasonable and unwise, that nego- 
tiation was protracted until June, 1822, and thus a delay 
in the examination of the subject of our claims for several 
years effected. 


Immediately after the conclusion of that 
treaty, the French Government was again invited to open 
a negotiation upon the subject of our claims, when she 
interposed her pretensions under the eighth article of the 
Louisiana treaty, and insisted upon making it a branch of 
the same negotiation. That the United States would ever 
acquiesce in the construction put upon that treaty by 
France, could hardly have been expected by her. Its 
assertion, together with an unyielding determination to 
mingle its discussion with the entirely dissimilar subject 
of private and incontestable rights, has had the effect not 
only to defeat the adjustment of our claims for the last 
six or seven years, but has also hitherto prevented all ne- 
gotiation upon the subject. That it never should have 
been suffered to defeat the satisfaction of the just de- 
mands of our citizens, is certain; how far it ought to have 
been allowed to produce the latter result, is another ques- 
tion. Of this, a fuller notice shall be hereafter taken. 
It is, in the first instance, important that you should be 
fully and distinctly apprised of the effects already pro- 
duced by the interposition of this claim, and the positions 
which have from time to time been occupied by the re- 
spective Governments in reference to that matter. 

In August, 1822, Mr. Gallatin, in a note to Mr. de 
Villele, reminded him of the conclusion of the negotiation 
at Washington, and of the promise of the French Govern- 
ment to enter upon the consideration of our claims as 
soon as that measure should have been accomplished. 
Mr. de Villele, in reply, expressed his readiness to open 
a negotiation upon all the remaining subjects of difference 
between the United States and France, which he de- 
scribes to be the claims of Americans against France for 
spoliations, and those of France against the United States 
on account of the Beaumarchais claim, and particularly 
her claim under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty; 
and desired to know whether Mr. Gallatin had authority 
to conclude an arrangement upon those points.. , Mr. Gal- 
latin had declared that his authority extended to discuss 
the right of France to a claim under the Louisiana treaty, 
but not to conclude an arrangement upon that point; 


stated the expectation of his Government that those sub- 
jects would be kept separate, and expressed his readiness 
to enter upon a final negotiation of the other matters in 
difference. 
cluding all the subjects. 
succeeded Mr. de Villele, Mr. Gallatin, before he left 
France, addressed a note to him, complaining of the 
course pursued by Mr. de Villele in insisting upon con- 


Mr. de Villele, in reply, insisted upon in- 
Mr. de Chateaubriand having 


bility to the violated rights and unmerited sufferings of necting the two subjects in one negotiation, and assigning 


our citizens. his reasons why they ought to be separated, and why he 
In the early stages of Mr. Gallatin’s mission, as has |would regard a perseverance in that course as tantamount 
been already stated, the consideration of our claims was to an indefinite postponement of the American claims. 
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“Mie Sheldon was informed by Mr. ‘Chateaubriand, after. 
Mr. Gallatin’s departure, of the readiness of the French 
Government to-open a negotiation upon both points, and 
of the reasons for insisting upon the propriety of so do- 
“ng. Count de: Menou was: also instructed to communi- 
~~ gate the regrets of Mr: de: Chateaubriand that Mr. Galla-. 

< un had not been provided with the necessary powers to 
carry on the twofold negotiation; that he would be ready 
to;commence it with Mr. Gallatin, if he should return with 

such powers, or with Mr. Sheldon, if his. Government 
should think proper to authorize him-to thateffect. . This 
¿was communicated’ in July, 1823, to our Government, 
and Count de: Menou was informed: by Mr. Adams that 
this Government would never consent to connect the two 
subjects in the same negotiation. This correspondence 
was sent’ to Mr. Sheldon, and the views of this Govern- 
ment in that respect repeated- to the French Minister of 

Foreign. Affairs, who, in a verbal conference with Mr. 

Sheldon, reasserted the grounds tlre French Government 

had taken, and the reasons for it. 

Mr. Brown was sent out early in 1824. He was in- 
structed to call the immediate attention of the French 
Government to the subject of our claims, but to inform 
them, preliminarily and distinctly, that we could not con- 
sent to make the two matters the subject of the same ne- 
gotiation.. Mr. Brown, on the 28th of April, 1824, com- 
municated the views of this Government to that of France, 
and requested the commencement of a negotiation upon 


declarations, in regard to the admission on the one side, 
and exclusion on the other, of the question arising upon 
the Louisiana’ treaty, each insisting upon its demand as 
a sine qua non to the commencement of any. negotiation. 
In several conferences between Mr. Brown and the Count 
de la Ferronnays, ‘during the short period that the latter 
was Minister of Foreign Affairs, he evinced very liberal 
and friendly views, but did not commit his Government 
upon any point. Since that time nothing has been done. 

The views of France could not well have been better 
served: than by the posture of affairs since 1822. By it 
they have been enabled to avoid aswell the just. claims of 
our citizens, as the necessity of giving to them a direct and 
definitive rejection, and to draw the discussions between 
the two Governments from the merits of the respective 
claims to the forms of the negotiation for their adjust- 
ment. In this, however wrong her Government may be 
in dts position, France is, nevertheless, a great gainer. 

It will be your first business to endeavor to relieve the 
future discussion from the embarrassments that have re- 
sulted from the past; and to do this without committing 
your Government upon a point which it can never yield, 
or justifying expectations which cannot be realized, will 
not be the least delicate or dificult portion of your official 
duties. 

The President concurs in the expediency of separating 
the two subjects, if that can be done, but he does not 
find, in the circumstances of the case, any consideration 


all the subjects of difference, except the construction of| sufficiently imposing to justify a refusal to negotiate, un- 
thé Louisiana treaty.. He was informed by Mr. de Cha-) less our wishes in that respect are complied with. 
teaubriand, ‘on the 7th of May, that the excepted French| Fis instructions to you, therefore, are, that an earnest 
claim had been presented during the negotiation of the; attempt be first made to induce the French Government 
convention: of 1822; that the plenipotentiaries having dif- | to open a negotiation upon the principles advocated by the 
féredupon that subject, it was not insisted on, in order not; late administration of this Government, but that, in the 
toittipede the settlement of the commercial difficulties; that , event of a failure to produce that result, you shall agree 
his Government had therefore reserved it for future con- | to one embracing all matters in difference between the 
sideration, but had never abandoned it; that it was for this two countries. It is not believed that other than informal 
reason that his predecessors had desired to embrace it in’ conferences will be necessary to satisfy yourself on the 
the negotiations, and that he was authorized to open onc first point. Should you, however, find it otherwise, you 
with Mr. Brown upon that and all other points of differ-' will pursue such course as may seem to you best adapted 
ence between the two Governments; but that they could | to effect the object in view. 
not consent to waive the subject of their claims under the! Tt will be your special duty to see that the change of the 
Lonisiana treaty in the proposed negotiation. t present positions of the two Governments be effected in 
After the succession of Baron de Damas to the office of sucha form as not to commit this upon the claims set up 
Minister of Foreign affairs, Mr. Brown, in October, 1824, by France under the Louisiana treaty. The apprehen- 


placed before him his correspondence with Mr. Chateau- 


briand; informed him that any just claims which French 
subjects might have upon the United States, might be em- 
braced in the negotiation; but the question under the 


sion appears to have been that, by consenting to negotiate 
upon that subject, we would admit the construction set up 


_by France, and thus bring the question down to one as to 


the extent of indemnity only. 


Louisiana treaty, being one of a different character, could} The Baron de Damas, in his letter to Mr. Brown, of 
not be blended with that of claims for indemnity; but the 11th November, 1825, says: ‘It were erroneous to 
avowed ue readiness tocontinue the discussion upon the, believe that the consent to negotiate implied an acknow- 
subject, if it was desired. ledgment of the validity of those (the American) 
In November, -1825, Baron de Damas replied, and after claims. Had this validity been acknowledged, no nego- 
denying the claims of the United: States, in the form al- tiation would have been necessary, and the only question 
ready stated, a denial which there is every reason to be-i would have been touching their liquidation. 1t is in. or- 
lieve was called out by the emphatic manner in which, der to discuss the rights of the American claims that the 
Mr. Adams, in his note to Count de Menou, had insisted , King’s Government has declared its readiness to enter m- 
upon the fact that our claims had never been controverted ; to communication with the Federal Government, &c.”” 
by France, and declared that the French Government; The application of these views to the opening of your 
would never consent to enter into negotiation on Ameri-! negotiation with the French Government, will effect ali 
can claims, unless that negotiation should equally comprise ; the just objects of both parties. Our claims upon Franee 
the French claims, and particularly the arrangement to i do not stand in need of any aid from inferences and de- 
he adopted as to the execution of the eighth article of the ` ductions which may be supplied by the forms of negoti- 
Louisiana treaty. j ation; no such assistance is desired, nor can we consent to 
An unsuccessful attempt was made, on the part of this! give any advantage to her in that respect. Whateyer 
Government, in the year 1827, to extricate the negotiation | may be considered to be the principles of diplomacy üp- 
from this preliminary embarrassment, by an offer to sub- (ona similar point, they must at all times be subservient to 
mit the question upon the construction of the Louisiana the declared views and explanations of the parties. , Tn 
treaty to arbitration; but the offer was not accepted by | making such as you may deem requisite on the occasion, 
France,‘as willbe more particularly stated hereafter. The | you will be careful, whilst you preclude the inference 
relative positions of the two Governments have undergone | alluded to, to avoid a form of expression which will show 
no material change from the period of their respectiye|on its face that our consent to the negotiation, in the 
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tive expression of their respective determinations: so that 
one or the other. of these results be effected, we are in- 
different as to the form of negotiation through which it is 
to be approached. 

In the negotiation thus commenced, you will exhibit the 
claims of the United States in behalf of our citizens, in 
such form as you may deem best calculated to possess the 
French Government fully of their character and extent. 
If they agree to make indemnity, you are authorized to 
adopt the mode of liquidation and adjustment, and the 
terms of payment, proposed by Mr. Gallatin in his letter 
to the Duke de Richelieu, of the 9th of November, 
1816, making allowances and provision for such claims as 
are upon the schedules now delivered to you, and which 
were not embraced by that letter. 

If the French. Government again interposes its preten- 
sions under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, you 
will place before it a brief but explicit and full view of 
the grounds upon which this Government cannot concur 
in the construction claimed by France. 

The discussions which have already taken place be- 
tween the two Governments upon this point, and which 
are of great length, are herewith delivered to you. The 
matter is, in our estimation, so plain, and susceptible of 
such simple and easy demonstration, that it cannot, it is 
supposed, be necessary that you should encumber the 
discussion by drawing into it many considerations, which, 
though in themselves proper, are not necessary to the 
vindication of the ground we take, and seem only to fur- 
nish food for collateral and protracted debate. It is only 
by losing sight of the words of the treaty by means of de- 
sultory discussion upon abstract points, that the truth of 
our construction can be for a moment obscured. France 
desires privileges in the ports of Louisiana, on the ground 
that these privileges are granted as favors to other nations, 
and that she is entitled, by the eighth article of the ces- 
sion treaty, to an equal participation of privileges with the 
most favored nation; whilst the truth is, that the privileges 
she claims are not granted by the United States as a favor 
to any nation, but are the result of purchase by the rendi- 
tion of an equivalent. France asserts her right to ‘* be 
treated upon the footing of the most favored nation,” in 
the ports of Louisiana, and she insists upon a practical 
exercise of that right, which would place her upon a 
« footing” essentially, and to the United States injurious- 
ly, different from that of any other nation. She invokes 
to her aid the memorial presented by Mr. Livingston to 
the First Consul for an object confessedly, and, to every 
fair. intent, materially different, and seeks through its 
means to induce the United States to acquiesce in a con- 
struction which is shown by their archives to be contrary 
to the intentions of their plenipotentiaries. Ifshe inquires, 
what then was the object of the article, and what right 
does it secure to France? the answer is obvious: it was 
to give to France privileges in the ports of Louisiana 
greater in duration, but more restricted in their kind, than 
those secured for a limited period to France and Spain, 
by the seventh article; and the right secured to France by 
the cighth article is an obligation on the part of the United 
States to make with France any compact in favor of com- 
merce, in reference to the ports in question, which they 
might, at any time thereafter, make with any other nation. 
This, asto all the rest of the world, is optional on the 
part of the United States, but, when once made with any 
nation, its extension to France became a matter of right 
in those ports. 

Mr. Brown was instructed by the late administration to 
propose a submission of the question to arbitration, first, 


toa limited extent, viz. so as to embrace the French claim 


the Louisiana treaty. The several communications to him 
from this department will apprise you of the particulars 
of the proposed plan. The proposition was formally sub- 
mitted to the French Government, but has never received 
an official and definitive answer from it. Baron de Damas 
declared to Mr. Brown that he did not believe it would 
be satisfactory to them, or productive of much good. He 
inquired whether our Government would include the sub- 
ject of claims in the same arbitration; and, on being 
asked whether they would desire such an arrangement on 
their part, he replied that he did not believe that, even in 
that form, it would be acceptable. 

Should the subject of the arbitration be again brought 
under consideration, you are instructed to repeat the offer 
in the same general terms that it was made by Mr. Brown. 
But whatever is said or done upon this subject, you will 
have constantly in view that the President cannot consent 
to submit the permanent operation of the eighth article of 
the Louisiana treaty, nor the subject of our claims, to 
arbitrament. Mee 

As a means for obtaining redress for the extensive 
claims of our citizens, and in the full confidence that the 
United States are clearly right in their construction, he 
will consent to abide by the offer of the late administra- 
tion, as first proposed, but not to the extension of it. The 
consequences that might result from an erroneous deci- 
sion in the former case, would only be a certain and lim- 
ited allowance by way of remuneration for duties received 
by the United States, to be deducted from the claims of 
our citizens, but in the Jatterit would be a far more exten- 
sive and serious operation. The claim by France, of perma- 
nent commercial privileges in the ports of Louisiana, with- 
out an equivalent, and wholly independent of her own 
commercial regulations in respect to the vessels and pro- 
ductions of the United States, can never be voluntarily 
submitted to by them, and the President cannot.consent 
to put it in the power of any third party to determine that 
such shall be the case. 

The United States cannot, under the circumstances of 
the case, promise themselves much advantage from the 
submission of their claims to any sovereign Power to which 
it is likely that France would accede; and a.dependence 
upon individual responsibility only, in a case of such ex- 
tensive amount, would be dangerous. 

But it is hoped that you will not be under the necessity 
of communicating these views. Your proposition will 
leave you at liberty to insist upon the restriction suggested 
in the event of a favorable reception by France, (which 
is not expected,) and you can only be called upon to de- 
cide upon the submission of the claims, in answer to a 
counter proposition by France. Such counter proposition 
it is believed, she will be deterred, by the circumstances 
of the case, from making, and particularly by the con- 
sideration that, if the decision of the arbitration be against 
her, it would make her liable for the approved claims to 
their whole extent, and thus put aside the idea of a com- 
promise. ‘eg 

The reasons which constrain this Government to resist 
the claims of France in regard to the Louisiana treaty, 
are equally imperative in preventing a deduction from our 
claims on that account. The result of such a course 
would be claims on our Government from those of our ci- 
tizens who are interested in those we are presenting 
against France for the amount thus deducted. Although 
the President would take great pleasure in facilitating any 
measure which would promote the views of the claimants, 
he cannot consent to do so at the expense of the great 
mass of our citizens who have no interest in those claims, 
by acknowledging a responsibility which does not exist. 
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Meer OEE agit lati | Laken eta EE ES ah ae ee Pn hoy EE eee 
Ifthe United-States consent to discharge France, upon|tween the two Governments, he would not object to de- 
receiving a measure of indemnity which falls short of the |}duct the one million of livres claimed by the heirs of Beau- 
irue amount of the claims ‘of their citizens, if, must be/marchais from the amount allowed by France to satisfy the 
from other considerations, and the course of your nego-|claims of American citizens: provided that that allowance 

‘tiation must always ‘be such.as to preclude a contrary in-|be such, in your opinion, as will satisfy all the claims 
ferences- You will find. no. difficulty“in possessing the| which, upon a close examination, shall be found justly 
` French Government fully of the views of this upon that] chargeable to her. If that is not done, you will receive 

 sabject, and the applications which yet continue to be| whatever proposition is made upon this branch of the sub- 
made to it for ‘claims alleged to have been abandoned by |ject, for reference to your Government. 

the treaty of 1800, will serve to confirm: their correct-| If there was any sincerity in the language used by the 

NESS. es French Government at different times, it is believed that 
“If the great extent of our claims, the sacrifices which| the course now prescribed to you cannot fail to lead to an 
France has already been called upon to make in conse-|amicabie and satisfactory adjustment. I cannot anticipate 
quence of the acts of the former Government, the state of| what other pretext can be found for longer declining it. 
her finances, the improbability of obtaining supplies from|If we are disappointed in this reasonable expectation; if 

‘the Legislature, and such like grounds, are urged against| France, either because the United States will not. allow 
the allowance, by her, of our claims, you are authorized |a claim which they are satisfied is wholly untenable, and 
to'say that.the President will so far respect considerations| which they have reason to apprehend is only used as an 
of. that character, as to receive, in full satisfaction of all] obstacle to the allowance of claims, on their part, which 
our claims, and as a definitive adjustment of all matters in | France cannot, upon principle, reject, or, for any other 
difference between the two countries, a gross sum, to be] cause, shall refuse, or longer delay to do us justice in that 
distributed amongst the claimants by the United States;|respect, we shall be constrained to conclude that her pur- 
provided that sum shall bear a reasonable proportion to| pose is to renounce every idea of a friendly adjustment 
the actual extent of our claims. with the United States. Should you find reason to ap- 

The circumstance that France has, at different times, | prehend a bias in the minds of the public functionaries of 
evinced a disposition to prefer the satisfaction of one class| France so unjust to us, and so adverse to the honor and 
of American claims to others, and has at no time express-|true interests of France herself, you will not fail to make 
ed its definitive views as to the rejection of either, and the | every effort in your power to produce a better feeling, 
inability of the President to appreciate such considera-|and wiser and worthier views. ‘The precise tone in your 

‘tions as she may urge in the final discussion of the subject, | communications, most likely to effect that object, can only 

put it out of his power to pronounce understandingly upon | be decided upon correctly with a full knowledge of ail 

the lowest: amount on which he would consent to conclude} the circumstances, and must therefore be left to your own 

: rangement. It is, moreover, in other respects, |judgment: in its exercise, you will remember that, when 

tting that the: party seeking an abatement froma valid|you have received the ultimate decision of the French 

‘elait, should:take the lead in submitting propositions to| Government, the Executive branch of this will have exer- 
that-end.: All that the French Government have a right|cised all its functions; and that, in the event of an unfa- 
to ask, is to be satisfied that that of the United States is|vorable determination, it will belong chiefly to another 
sincerely willing to adjust the whole affair upon that basis. | department to decide upon the measures of redress which 
Of this you may give the fullest assurance, as also that any|may be demanded by the occasion. Whilst, therefore, 
offer which is made to you will be received for reference you do not, in effecting the purposes of the Executive, 
to. your Government, and shall be promptly rephed to. | fall short of a frank, full, and energetic exposition of the 
Should your discussions take this direction, you will not| rights and injuries of your country, you will discharge 
failto ‘place before the French minister a view of our|that duty in sich a manner as will Ieave that department 
claims in their whole extent, including interests, and to]untrammelled in its consideration of the course which a 
press upon him the importance of making such an offer as|due sense of the honor and interest of the nation may 
there is reason to hope will be accepted, and will scrve suggest. 
the great: purposes of justice and conciliation. It is the intent and sincere desire of the United States 

It is not improbable, from the intimations heretofore lto live upon terms of peace and honest friendship with all 
given by the French ministers, that the claims of the heirs] nations who respect their rights, but it is equally their 
of Beaumarchais upon this Government, for supplies fur-}duty and their determination to protect those rights against 
nished by bim to this country during the revolutionary | encroachments from any and every quarter. Our claims 
war, will be brought forward as a set-off to the claims of|upon France bave been already too long under discussion. 
our citizens, The opportunities for its examination, | She must, long since, have made up ber mind in regard 
which have been afforded to you by your situation in Con-|to them, and it is due to the sincerity which ought to be 
gress, and particularly by your participation in their exa-| observed between friendly Powers, that she should com- 
mination by a committee of the House of Representatives | municate her final determination to this Government. The 
in the year 1824, render it unnecessary to enter into any| President wishes to be informed of that determination, 
thing like an investigation of the merits of that claim. | whatever may be its character. Notwithstanding the feel- 
‘The station you are about to occupy will afford you faci-|ing of partiality to France with which the recollection of 
lities to make yourself more fully acquainted with the facts early friendship and past favors have impressed his mind, 
and circumstances connected with the transaction, and|the President cannot conceal his regrets at finding that 
which are still involved in doubts and mystery. It is the|the conduct of the French Government in relation to the 
wish of the President that you should do so in any event. just claims of our citizens, when contrasted with that of 
Although the character of this claim will be a good deal/ours, gives tokens as little auspicious to the true interests 
changed if brought forward and acknowledged to be|of France herself, as to the rights and just objects of the 
valid by the French Government, yet the better opinion | United States. The persevering evasions of the settle- 
will probably still be, that it-is an antiquated demand, | ment of our claims, for such (whatever may have been 
which can only find countenance in the absence of that|the views of France) have becn the facts, are not calcu- 
complete: knowledge of the facts which has been lost| lated to inspire confidence or strengthen friendship. It 
through time and circumstances; yet, in consideration of | will be your duty to make the French Government sensi- 
the great amount of claims which our citizens have upon ible of the influence which the disposition of existing ques- 
France, and of the sincere desire which the President en-| tions must necessarily have upon the future. The Unit- 
tertains to obliterate any source of future contention be-i ed States are earnestly desirous of maintaining the most 
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amicable relations with France, and are disposed to make 
many sacrifices to secure so desirable an object, but they 
can never abandon the claims of their citizens. The pub- 
lic mind here is deeply impressed with the justice and va- 
lidity of those claims, and you must make the French Go- 
vernment sensible of the very high dissatisfaction which a 
refusal to discharge them would produce with the Go- 
vernment and people of these States. 


Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Rives, 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, 2d April, 1830, 


Sir: Your several despatches, to No. 14, inclusive, have 
been received at this department, and submitted to the 
President. He approves fully of your reply to the obser- 
vations of Prince Polignac in regard to portions of his mes- 
sage to Congress which refer to the state of our affairs 
with France. It contains, as far as it goes, a fair exposi- 
tion of his sentiments upon the point alluded to. 

: The friendly predilections which have so long existed 
between the citizens of the United States and the sub- 
jects of his Most Christian Majesty; the unceasing endea- 
vors of this Government to place the relations between 
the two countries upon the footing of a still more friendly 
and matually beneficial intercourse; the liberality display- 
ed by the United States in not pressing upon France, in 


[No. 8.] 


the hour of her difficulties, the immediate discharge of 


her responsibilities to our citizens; the undeviating deli- 
cacy with which they have presented their claims in the 

„Season of her prosperity, and the patience with which 

į they have awaited the result, are considerations which 
should dissuade the King of Frauce from too readily con- 
struing into a tone of menace the frank, but not unfriend- 
ly language in which the President has expressed the 
sentiments of the Government and people of the United 
States. 

In Jooking through the history of this unpleasant sub- 
ject of discussion, the past is found to be so pregnant with 
causes of dissatisfaction at the course pursued by France 
in so perseveringly refusing, for a lapse of fifteen years, 
to, satisfy our just claims, that, if surprise be at all excited, 
it should be rather at the patient forbearance which has 
characterized the conduct of the United States, than at 
any expression of disconteat which these long delays have 
produced among the numerous class of citizens directly 
interested in the result of the negotiations. It needs no 
uncommon degree of penetration to discover that this un- 
happy. cause of difference has exercised a baneful influ- 
ence over other subjects of negotiation, involving the ge- 
neral interests of the two nations, and that it is constantly 


undermining the friendly spirit by which the people of 


the two countries are naturally drawn towards each other, 
and. which, if properly fostered and directed, would be 
productive of incalculable advantages, This conviction, 
and a lively sense of the sufferings of those of our citizens 
in whose behalf so frequent and so earnest appeals have 
been made to the justice and honor of the French Govern- 
ment, have created in the breast of the President a de-| 
gree of anxiety for the termination of the present state of 
things, which he could not conceal from the National Le- 
gislature. . 

He bas, however, no desire nearer his heart than that 
of preserving the most harmonious relations with all the 
world, but particularly with his Majesty the King of 
France, who, with his throne, has, itis confidently believ- 
ed, inherited the liberality and love of justice which dis- 
tinguished his august ancestor, the early friend and ally 
of the United States. It was to enable the President more 
certainly to obtain the fulfilment of this first wish of his 


a protracted continuance of the present untoward state of 
things. A brave and generous mind never assumes an af-) 
titude of menace as long as any thing can be hoped from’ 
a love of justice, and a regard to the rights of others. On’ 
neither of these, as motives on the part of his Most Chris-: 
tian Majesty to a fair adjustment of this fruitful source of 
misunderstanding between the two countries, has the Pre- 
sident ever entertained a doubt. 
I am, sir, : 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. VAN BUREN. 


Wairram C. Rives, Esq. 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to France. 

P. S. After the preceding was prepared, and at the 
moment of its transmission, I received your despatch No; 
15, by which { am informed that the impression Prince 
Polignac had received in regard to that part of the Presi- 
dent’s message which forms the principal subject of this 
communication, had yielded toa more accurate examina- 
tion of that document by the Prince himself; and, also, 
that a negotiation has actually commenced upon the sub- 
ject of claims. This declaration, and. the subsequent 
course of the Prince, do justice to the occasion, and are 
worthy of the high source from which they have emanat- 
ed. Although the contents of your despatch might-well 
be regarded as rendering the preceding letter unnecessa- 
ry, Lam, nevertheless, directed by the President to trans- 
mit it as additional evidence of his desire that the negotia- 
tion should be conducted with the most scrupulous regard. 
to the personal feelings of his Majesty the King of France. 
The President is not insensible to the impressions which 
the circumstances under which the claims of our citizens 
accrued, are calculated to make upon the mind of his Ma- 
jesty, and will, at all times, be found willing to meet the 
advances of his Majesty’s Government by every. conces- 
sion which, upon the most liberal view of the subject, can: 
with justice be regarded ag reconcilable with his official 
duty. mo. 
The declaration of the Prince upon certain points of the 
matters in contestation, although falling far short of the 
just expectations of this Government, are, nevertheless, 
gratifying to the President, as affording strong evidence 
of a sincere desire on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to respect the just rights of our citizens, and to rej 
lieve the relations between the two countries from the - 
baleful influence of this old and vexatious subject of dif- 
ference. If these enlightened and just views can be 
brought to a successful and satisfactory termination, we 
may with confidence anticipate the happiest results from 
the future intercourse between the two nations. 

M. V. B. 


Mr. Vun Buren to Mr Rives. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, pas 
Washington, 20th April, 1830. 

Srr: Your despatches Nos. 15 and 16, of the 16th and 
25th of February, were received on the 3d and 10th of 
this month, and have been submitted to the President. He 
was particularly gratified in learning from the first, that 
the repugnance of the French Government, heretofore 
exemplified in reference to all former attempts on the part 
of this, to enter into a negotiation respecting the claims of 
our citizens upon that Government, has at length yielded 
to your discreet and judicious efforts to overcome that ob- 
stacle; and that a negotiation between yourself and Prince 
Polignac for the adjustment of these important interests, 
may be considered as now actually commenced, under 
auspices, too, that hold out a cheering prospect that, 


[No. 12.] 


heart, that he called the national attention, in a spirit of] through the continued employment of similar efforts on 
regret and apprehension, to the possible consequences of] your part, it will be brought to a satisfactory conclusion: 


Vou. IX.--Ee 
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From the prorogation of the Chambers toa distant day, 
apnounced in your despatch No. 17, received on the 12th 
instant, itis hoped that the minister will now be able to 
devote. the necessary attention to this great object, and 
that the negotiation will experience no further or material 
interruptions. The intelligence, therefore, of that occa- 
sioned by the temporary indisposition of Prince Polignac, 
communicated by your No. 15, was received with pecu- 
liar concern, though it was known to have occurred ata 
period when other cares, incident to the then approach- 
ing assemblage of the Chambers, would probably have 
absorbed most of his attention, and left him but little time 

-to devote to other matters, however pressing or important; 
but your despatch No. 16, received a few days afterwards, 
relieved us from all anxiety upon this score, by the infor- 
mation which it brought of the recovery of that minister, 
though it would have been still more gratifying if it had 
been accompanied by intelligence that the negotiation had 
been résumed on his part. 

The projet of a convention, prepared by yourself, and 

enclosed in your No. 16, has been submitted, likewise, to 

“the consideration of the President, by whom Iam instruct- 

ed to inform you, as it gives me great pleasure to do, that 
it meets with his general approbation as a safe and conve- 
nient basis for the adjustment of the claims of our citizens 
upon the Government of France. I am instructed to state 
to you, however, that, instead of the mixed commission 
which it proposes to establish to effect that object, a gross 
indemnity. for these claims, to be distributed amongst 
those for whose benefit it is made by this Government, 
‘would. be preferred by the President. In this case, full 
reliance is placed upon the discreet exertion of your ef- 
forts, under the best estimate which -you have been able 
‘to form:of the just indemnities demandable, to procure as 
-good terms.as possible. If the business cannot be arranged 
‘inthis. way, consistently with your general instructions, 
then the course suggested, of providing for the settlement 
‘of the claims through the instrumentality of a mixed com- 
mission, may be adopted, although there are powerful 
objections to a tribunal of that sort, for the adjustment of 
claims of any description, favorably or unfavorably affect- 
ing the respective Governments of its members, however 
guarded it may be, as was experienced in the case of all 
those established under the treaty of 1794, between the 
United States and Great Britain, and under that of St. 
Petersburg, of 12th July, 1822, for carrying into effect 
the first article of the treaty of Ghent. In that case, your 
projet for effecting the objcct is entirely approved, ex- 
cept that a commission, composed of one commissioner 
and one arbitrator on each side, would be preferred to 
the one proposed, of two commissioners and one arbitra- 
tor, unless the other, or a different arrangement, not es- 
sentially varying the character of the commission, should 
be insisted: upon by the French Goyernment. 

On the subject of the abatement which may be required 
by the Trench Government from the amount of indemni- 
tics claimed on our part, you are already apprised of the 
President’s views in relation to it; that he is anxious to 
obtain satisfaction for all just claims whatever of citizens 
of the United States upon the French Government, with- 
out regard to the classes to which they belong; that he is 
disposed to yield none, but upon unavoidable necessity, 
and to avert a greater injury, by foregoing the opportu- 
nity to procure a satisfactory adjustment of the best and 
largent portion of them. ptis expected, therefore, that 
your strenuous exertions will be used to induce the French |such a form as to exclude the general i - 
Government to allow all that can be sustained upon fair jture and permanent constretion of thatatele. ie 
and equitable principles. The President is well aware, |to the tenor of your general instructions upon ‘this head. 
however, that there are considerations appertaining to the Tam, sir : f 
subject, which may lead that Government to insist upon a With great respect, 
reduction in reference to particular classes of the claims, Your Ohi ent ase ant 
or, perhaps, the entire abandonment of such by this. In SANS 


that case; it may be found best to yield something of what, | Wairrram C. Rives, Esq., &e., a ON PURER 


under other circumstances, might be insisted upon, on our 
part, for the sake of obtaining all that is practicable. Should 
the necessity of doing this, or to forego the opportunity 
of effecting an arrangement otherwise desirable, become 
apparent and imperious, the President, in that case, would 
agree to the adoption of such a course. _ 

As your opportunities and situation will enable you to 
form a better judgment in regard to the precise class of 
cases which, in that event, it might be advisable to aban- 
don, or the extent of the reductions required by circum- 
stances, the President necessarily very much relies upon 
your discretion in both these points, that as little be given 
up as possible. This, of course, will be greatly regulated 
by the objections urged against particular claims in your 
discussions with the French Government; by the degree 
of estimation in which the different classes of all these 
claims are held by that Government; by existing circum- 
stances in reference to the probability of that Govern- 
ment’s yielding or not, in essential points, with respect: to 
them; and by a variety of other considerations, which can 
be better, if not alone, judged of by yourself. 

Under these circumstances, desirous as the President is 
to assume all practicable responsibility in relation to the 
important interests concerned, he is, nevertheless, con- 
strained to leave much to your judgment and discretion 
towards the adjustment and settlement of them upon the 
best terms attainable; and whilst he reposes the utmost 
confidence in the prudence of the measures which you 
shall adopt upon this occasion, you have a sure pledge, in 
the confidence inspired by your talents and patriotism, 
that, whatever may be the issue, if it shall appear that you 
have acquitted yourself, as is anticipated, of the high trust 
thus committed to your charge, with the zeal and ability 
which have heretofore distinguished your career in the 
public service, your conduct will be approved by your 
country. 

The President, however, concurs in the opinion which 
you have expressed, that, if reductions are insisted upon, 
the claim for interest, and those originating in transactions 
antecedent to the treaties of 1800 and 1803, are the classes 
in which concessions should be made. You are, there- 
fore, hereby invested with his authority to abandon these, 
or a portion of them, under such renunciations as may be 
required by the French Government, if it should appear 
that this is made a sine qua non to the successful proseeu- 
tion of the residue; but this is not to be proposed except 
in the last resort. 

The mode proposed by you for selecting the arbitrator, 
is deemed greatly preferable to that which was provided 
by the treaty of 1794, between the United States and 
Great Britain; and the President hopes that you will find 
no difficulty in securing its adoption. If the French Go- 
vernment should refuse to enter into a positive stipulation 
to pay for any proportion or classes of the property con- 
demned, you are authorized (the other claims being satis- 
factorily provided for) to adopt the basis upon which Mr. 
Gallatin’s propositions to the Duke de Richelieu appear to 
have been founded, by leaving that question to be deter- 
mined by the joint commission. 

You are, moreover, authorized to submit the restricted 
question upon the eighth article of the Louisiana conven- 
tion to the mixed commission, if it should become indis- 
pensably necessary to a successful prosecution of your 
negotiation upon the subject of claims; but, in that case, 
you will take especial care that the submission be made in 
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P. S. Upon a more careful examination of the conven- 
tion of 1822, it is found that, agreeably to the intimation 
in the closing paragraph of your despatch No. 16, the 
abolition of discriminating duties it provides for, is con- 
fined to the cargoes imported in vessels of the respective 
parties; and that the alien tonnage duty of 94 cents per 
ton on French vessels in the ports of the United States, 
and of five francs on American vessels in the ports of 
France, is expressly retained by the fifth article of that 
convention. The erroneous impression in relation to this 
subject, to which you refer, was the result of a construc- 
tion given to the letter from Mr. Clay to Mr. Brown, of 
the 28th May, 1827. In further confirmation of your and 
my present view of the subject, I have found, upon in- 
quiry at the Treasury Department, that the alien tonnage 
duty has, down to the present time, been actually levied 
upon French vessels entering the ports of Louisiana since 
the expiration of the twelve years during which they were, 
agreeably to the provisions of the seventh article of the 
Touisima convention, exempted from the payment of such 

uty. 


[Referred to in the p 


Statement exhibiting the quantity of French tonnage which entered the ports of Louisiana during the several years 
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Should, therefore, the proposed reference to the com- 
mission, contemplated by your projet, of the question 
arising under the eighth article of that convention, be de: 
cided against the United States, the sum to be refunded 
to, France will be the aggregate of the alien duty levied 
upon French vessels in the ports of Louisiana during a 
period commencing with the abolition of similar duties 
upon British vessels, under the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain, of the 3d July, 1815, 
which constitutes the first instance of such an abolition in 
favor of any nation, and ending with the date of the con- 
vention or agreement which will terminate the negotiation 
in which you are now engaged. 

A statement of the duties thus levied is now preparing 
at the Treasury Department, and, if completed in time, 
will accompany this despatch. Itis communicated to you 
for information only, and not with a view to its being used 
by the French Government as a basis upon which it may 
estimate the amount of its demand in the event ofan award. 
in its favor. 

M. V. B. 


receding despatch. ] , 
ending 


31st December, 1815, to 1829, inclusive; showing, also, the rates of duty to which it was subject during those years. 
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Rates of duty. 


Tonnage duties. 
Years. | 6 cts. per | 50 cts. per} $2 per | $18 per 


Ton. 
1815 390 - 511 - 
1816 1,110 - 2,587 = 
1817 - 4,586 1,334 - 
1818 - 10,002 - = 
1819 - 9,139 - = 
1820 - 6,634 - - 
1821 - - - 1,161 
1822 - 380 - 582 
1823 - 2,197 - - 
1824 - 1,819 - - 
1825 - 4,920 ~ - 
1826 - 4,925 - - 
1827 - 2,006 ~ - 
1828 - 4,620 - - 
1829 ~ 2,460 - - 
Total 1,500 53,688 4,432 1,743 


| Light money, | 


| 50 cts. per ton. Total. 
Dollars. 
1,045 40 255 50 1,300 90 
5,240 60 1,293 50 6,334 10 
4,961 2,960 7,921 
5,001 5,001 10,002 
4,569 50 4,569 50 9,139 
3,317 3,317 6,634 
20,898 580 50 21,478 50 
10,666 481 11,147 
1,098 50 1,098 50 2,197 
909 50 909 50 1,819 
2,460 2,460 4,920 
2,462 50 2,462 50 4,925 
1,003 1,003 2,006 
2,310 2,310 4,620 
1,230 1,230 2,460 
67,172 29,931 50 97,103 50 


Treasury DerartMent, 


Register’s Office, April 24, 1830. 


MICHAEL NOURS®, Acting Register. 


Extracts.-~Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Rives. 
{No. 17.] 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, Sept. 27, 1830. 

Srn: Your despatches to No. 38, inclusively, have been 
received at this department. 

Conformably with the existing state of things in France, 
I have the pleasure to transmit to. you, herewith, the cre- 
dential letter of the President, accrediting you to the new 
Government of that country, in the character of envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States, addressed to his M. C. Majesty Louis Philippe, 


King of the French, &c. &c. 


* * 


dispositions evinced by him towards the close of his caree™ 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs under fthe late King, with 
regard to the claims of our citizens upon the Government 
of France, for bringing that important concern to a satis- 
factory conclusion: but it is confidently expected by the 
President, that, under dispositions equally, or still more 
fuvorable, upon the part of the present Government, that 
important business will be speedily and satisfactorily 
terminated. You will accordingly press the subject upon 
that Government by all the arguments and suggestions 
which you know so well how to employ advantageously 
to that end; and, in doing this, you will, if you should 
deem it prudent to present the subject in this point of 
view to its consideration, explicitly state that the known 
s of the people of the United States, as far as 
n exemplified in the short space of time 
igence was received here of 


sympathie: 
they have bee 
that has elapsed since intell 
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: the establishment of that Government upon the ruins of 
the-Jate one, are universally and enthusiastically in favor 
of that change, and’ of the principle upon which it was 
effected; that.in proportion to the extent of these senti- 
ments, and of the degree of their confidence in the en- 
lightened. wisdom and. equitable councils of those who 

“have been. called to the administration of that Govern- 
ment, their disappointment.would be so much increased 
“py further unnecessary procrastination in the adjustment 
of the claims referred to, 
a * ¥ * * 

a Writtam C. Rives, Esq. &e. &e. &e. 


Extracts.:—Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Rives. 
(No. 19.] 


* 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
; / Washington, 16th. Oct. 1830. 

Sir: Your despatch, No. 40, has been received. The 
assurances of the King, although general in their terms, 
when takenin connexion with the confidence which the 
President reposes in the justice and liberality of his Ma- 
jesty, and the reliance he places upon the sympathies of 
regenerated France, inspire him with a lively hope that 
the long standing and vexatious subject of our reclama- 
tions will now be speedily and satisfactorily adjusted. 

Tt is the wish of the President to take upon himself all 
the responsibility in the negotiation which can be assumed, 
without endangering either its success abroad, or that of 
his exertions to bring it to a conclusion which will prove 
satisfactory to those of our citizens who are directly and 
individually interested in its results. tis in pursuance of 
this disposition, that, in regard to our claims upon France, 

“the instructions already given to you are far more specific 

“than any which have heretofore proceeded from this Go- 
verñment upon the same subject. The only restraint, 
which, in this regard, he feels it to be his duty to respect, 
arises from the consideration, that if, which is now more 
probable than ever, the settlement should ultimately take 
the form of the allowance of a gross sum by France, the 
various rights and claims to precedence which may be 
urged by our own citizens, will have to be settled by 
Congress, either directly, or through the agency of a tri- 
bunal to be organized by them for that purpose; and 
from the expediency that that body should, in the dis- 
charge of this duty, be left at liberty to exercise a free 
discretion, as far as practicable, unfettered by any opi- 
nions previously and unnecessarily expressed by the Ex- 
ecutive, in the course of the negotiations, as to what will, 
in that event, become conflicting claims advanced by our 
citizens. 


Upon a careful re-examination and reconsideration of 


the instructions which have been already given to you, as 
well-in. regard to that. portion of the claims which is for 
property. not condemned, as those of all other descrip- 
tions, it is found that they are sufficiently full and explicit 
to enable you to carry into effect the wishes of this Go- 
vernment in this respect, as far as the dispositions of that 
of France may allow you to do. If, however, upon a re- 
view of the subject, you should still think otherwise, and 
so inform this department, such further directions as you 
may desire will be promptly and explicitly given. 

Tt is not apparent from your last despatch whether you 
expect that the proposition submitted by you to Prince 
Polignac, in regard to the reciprocal reduction of duties 
upon the wines of France and the cottons of the United 
States, will again come up for consideration. The Presi- 
dent has, however, submitted your views upon that sub- 
ject to an intelligent merchant and practised statesman 
for his opinion, and when it is received, I shall communi- 
cate further with you upon that point. We hope, how- 
ever, without at all meaning to intimate an opinion unfa- 
vorablé.to the expediency or fitness of the measure 
referred to, that you will be able to satisfy the French Go- 


vernment of the injustice of continuing the use which has 
heretofore been made of the construction given by it to 
the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, and of the supe- 
rior fitness of an independent adjustment of the matter of 
reclamations. I have already alluded to the increased 
confidence of the. people of this country in the justice 
and amity of the present ruling power in France, and to 
their expectations, consequent thereon, in regard to the 
speedy and liberal settlement of our claims. This Go- 
vernment is well.aware that, in this respect, due weight 
is not given to the obstacles which you will yet have to 
contend with, and does allin its power to save you from 
possible prejudice on that account, by repressing any ex- 
cess of confidence wherever that can be done with pro- 
priety. 

* * * * 


Wrutiam C. Rivne, Esq. &e. &e. &e. 


* 


Extracts.—Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Rives. 


[No. 20.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, 8th November, 1830. 


Sin: I received, some time ago, and laid before the 
President, your despatches Nos. 28 and 30, with their en- 
closures; and, according to the intimation in my despatch 
to you of the 16th of October, I now proceed to give you, 
under direction of the President, such instructions as are 
called for by those despatches, upon the propositions sub- 
mitted by you to Prince Polignac, in your note to him of 
the 20th of May, a copy of which note came subjoined to 
the first mentioned of them. There would be cause of 
regret and disappointment if the French Government 
should still persist in connecting with the negotiation for 
a settlement of the claims of our citizens upon it, a nego- 
tiation concerning its pretensions under the eighth article 
of the Louisiana convention; thus keeping united two 
subjects of totally distinct characters, and bearing no sort 
of affinity to each other: one exclusively and entirely ap- 
pertaining to bona fide private claims of our citizens for 
the proceeds of a large amount of property, many years 
ago wrested from them in violation of all acknowledged 
principles of public law, under authority of the then ex- 
isting Government cf France, and carried into the trea- 
sury, or applied to the public purposes of that Govern- 
ment; and the other appertaining to a national contract, 
in the interpretation of which there may exist an honest 
difference of opinion between the parties; the first look- 
ing to the recovery and liquidation of uncontroverted and 
incontrovertible private claims, the other to the establish- 
ment of a doubtful national one, about which the parties 
entertain an irreconcilable difference of opinion. If this, 
however, should prove to be the case, the President sees 
no objection to your concluding a convention with the 
French Government upon the basis of the propositions 
contained in your note to Prince Polignac, above referred 
to, stipulating a reciprocal and reasonable reduction of the 
duties upon French wines on their importation. into the 
United States, taking proper care, however, that the sti- 
pulation for this reduction of duties does not conflict with 
our engagements to other nations, by which we are bound 
to impose no higher duties upon articles the produce of 
the soil or industry of those nations, than upon similar ar- 
ticles of other nations, when imported into the United 
States, and a correspondent reduction of the duties upon 
our cottons when imported into France; but he would 
not be willing to consent to a longer period than —— 
years for the continuance of such a convention, though 
there would be no objection to its containing a provision 
for the further continuance of it, indefinitely, unless one 
or other of the parties should give notice to the other, as 
in the case of the convention with Prussia of the Ist of 
May, 1828, of its intention to arrest the operation of it. 

* * + * * 
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. P. S. Since the foregoing was prepared, your dé- 
spatches to No. 48, inclusively, have been received at this 
department. It is perceived, with the deepest concern, 
from these despatches, particularly that numbered 43, 
that the new French Government is actuated by a policy, 
with regard to the claims of our citizens, at variance with 
all the anticipations entertained and cherished here upon 
the subject; that the mere amount of indemnities de- 
mandable, or.of that which we might be willing to. accept 
in satisfaction of them, without reference to the justice or 
validity of the claims themselves, is now made an obsta- 
cle to their adjustment! 

You will take care to make that Government acquainted 
with the extent of the disappointments which the Presi- 
dent has already experienced in the multiplied postpone- 
ments of that adjustment upon professedly other grounds 
than this, and that the avowal of such a one, in such a 
quarter, both surprises and disappoints him. 

: M. V.B. 

Wirra C. Rives, ke. &e. &e. 


Extract.-_Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Rives. 
[No. 23.] DeranrmMent OF STATE, 
Washington, 22d December, 1830. 
Sır: I took occasion, in my despatch to you numbered 
21, to acknowledge the receipt of your several communi- 
cations to No. 49, inclusively, and to state that no time 


would be lost in making you acquainted with the views of 


the President respecting the various points to which the 
last of those communications more particularly refers. 
These have received his earnest attention; and, although 


we are not yet in possession of the promised answer of 


Count. Molé to your note to him of the 25th September 
last, yet the account given by you of your interview with 


that minister, of the 15th October, is so far indicative of 


the sentiments then entertained by the French cabinet in 
relation to the pending negotiation respecting our claims 
on France, as to justify our anticipating the contents of 
the promised communication, by apprising you of the 
views of your Government upon the subject, for the pur- 
pose of enabling you promptly to avail yourself of any 
favorable advance in the negotiation to bring it toa speedy 
and satisfactory termination. 

The hopes entertained by the President, that this de- 
sirable object will, without much longer delay, be accom- 
plished, have been increased by the indications contained 


in your last despatches, of a disposition, on the part of 


the French Government, to bring the negotiation to such 
a turn as will enable the parties to come to a final under- 
standing upon all the points of controversy which have 
arisen. in the course of their discussions upon the subject 
of claims. Although he docs not flatter himself that the 
Government of France is yet fully impressed with the jus- 
tice of our demands in their whole extent, yet he cannot 
deny himself the satisfaction of believing that its profess- 
ed desire of effecting an adjustment of this subject will 
lead to some decisive step on its side in relation to it; and 
that the liberal principles which now animate the French 
nation and her councils, will secure to the United Stutes 
a fair hearing, and a just settlement of their demands. 

The first subject which recommends itself to our con- 
sideration, is the report presented by Count Molé to the 
King, and approved and signed by his Majesty, the con- 
clusions of which were submitted for your perusal. Of 
the character of that report, nothing can now be said, as 
its premises are yet unknown here: but the President 
considers, as an advance in the negotiation, the recom- 
mendation contained in the conclusions of that report, 
that the negotiation be resumed with you. 

With respect to the commission of investigation, to con- 
sist of members of the two Chambers, the formation of 
which is likewise recommended by the conclusions of the 


réport reférred to, the President cannot regard.itin any 
other light than as a preliminary step on the part.of the 
French Government to arrive at a more correct under- 
standing of the whole subject, nor consider its decisions 
as precluding any portion of the claims of our citizens to 
indemnity, or affecting the obligations of France to do jus- 
tice to their demands. 

The President, ever disposed to listen, and, as far as it 
is competent for the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, to do full justice to any fair demands which may be 
preferred against it, sees with satisfaction the proposed 
reference to the same commission of the alleged claims 
which the French Government has, at various times, in 
the course of the negotiations, brought forward against 
the United States, as an offset to those of our citizens. 
It is hoped that, after such an investigation, that Go- 
vernment will, in a spirit of justice, discriminate be- 
tween those which can, in its opinion, be sustained upon 
principle, and those resting upon grounds which the Unit- 
ed States cannot admit; and that the pretensions of 
France, when thus separated from all matters foreign to 
the subject, will, like those of the United States, pre- 
sent simple questions, on which it will be more easy for 
the two Governments to arrive at an amicable under- 
standing. 

Owing to the uncertain character and inadequacy of 
the information possessed by this Government respecting 
the claims which it may be the intention of that of France 
to submit to the investigation of the proposed commis- 
sion, and to bring forward on the renewal of the negotia- 
tion, it is found impracticable to state precisely what 
views it will ultimately take of them; some of these claims 
being now mentioned for the first time, and finding us 
entirely unprovided with the means of ascertaining even 
their general character. If by ‘claims for supplies,” be 
meant that which has several times been presented to 
Congress in the name of the heirs of Caron de Beaumar- 
chais, its official presentation by the French Government 
to the Executive of the United States, before whom it ne- 
ver has been presented in that form, would undoubtedly 
claim in its behalf that degree of attention, on the part of 
this Government, to which all demands emanating from 
a similar source must ever be entitled; and if, upon ex- 
amination by a competent authority, it should be found to 
constitute a fair claim upon the United States, the Presi- 
dent would feel it his duty to consent to its being embraced 
in any arrangement to which you may agree, having for 
its object a reciprocal and final adjustment of all de- 
mands of indemnity on both sides. This subject was ad- 
verted to in your original instructions, and what is there 
said respecting it is again recommended to your notice. 

With regard to the claim growing out of the destruc- 
tion, by fire, at Savannah, in 1811, of the French priva- 
tecr “Vengeance,” likewise referred to in Count Molé’s 
report as intended to be called up at the renewal of the 
negotiations, the accidental loss of the records of the cor- 
respondence of this department du ing the period of that 
occurrence, and the absence of documentary information 
respecting the circumstances attending it, render it diffi- 
cult to form a correct estimate of the merits of that claim. 
It appears, however, that the burning of the Vengeance 
was an act of violence committed by an exasperated mob 
during a very severe contest between French sailors and 
a party of rioters, in consequence of an affray which had 
taken place before, and in which an American had been 
killed, anda French sailor mortally wounded. It appears, 
also, from the communications of Mr. Serurier, then min- 
ister of France in the United States, to the Secretary of 
State, that, notwithstanding the interference of the police 
and military of Savannah, the circumstances of the riot 
were such as to induce him to make a formal demand upon 
this Government for the immediate commencement of a 
legal prosecution, and for the exemplary punishment of 
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the guilty; of: satisfaction to his sovereign for. the insult| the method tobe adopted for the liquidation of the claims 
alleged to have been offered to the French flag, and of| admitted.: If: a preference has hitherto been given by 
indemnity to the owners of the vessel destroyed on that|him.to one mode over another, it was done upon views of 
occasion. ~ : convenience alone, of which no circumstances have yet 
- The loss of the record referred to above, and of the re-|occurred to. produce a change. .The President is unyil- 
“port which was made at the time -by the district attorney | ling to insist upon the<adoption of any particular mode, 
for Georgia, deprives us of the means of ascertaining the| and will. readily assent to.one which, without sacrificing 
view which was then taken of the matter-by the Govern-|or abridging the rights of the claimants, will meet the 
ment.of the United States, and what answer was returned | views of the French Government, and lead to a prompt 
to Mr. Serurier’s communications. . Measures have. been| and satisfactory settlement. ‘ : 
adopted to supply that loss, which, if successful, will] I regret to have to state to you, that, notwithstanding 
doubtless enable the President to cause more precise in-|the earnest desire of the department toascertain the views 
formation as to the validity of the claim to be communi-|of the claimants as to the terms upon which they would 
cated to. you. agree to a final arrangement, and to produce a concert of 
< This department is more at a Joss to understand what is| action among them, that desirable object has not yet been 
meant. by the French Government in its mention. of accomplished, and that the probability that it ever will be 
“claims of French subjects to lands in. Louisiana.”  Solattained is remote. It is, therefore, extremely difficult, 
far, its ‘inquiries have led to no result calculated to aid its| if not impracticable, at this time, to furnish you with po- 
judgment. in relation to those pretended claims. ‘The|sitive information as to the reduction in the total amount 
subjoined memorandum. from a Senator familiar with the} of the claims to which it would be just or prudent to 
entire subject of land claims in that country, constitutes|agree. Nothing can, consequently, now be added to the 
all the data have as yet been able to collect upon the| views which have already been made known to you upon 
subject, confirms the President in his Opinion that the|this branch of the subject. The President is not insen- 
claim is entirely groundless, and strengthens my own con-|sible to the force of the considerations alluded to in your 
viction that an investigation of its merits will lead to the| last despatch, as drawn from the staleness of the claims, 
establishment of the correctness of these opinions. the difficulties unavoidably attending their adjustment, 
The President, however, is unwilling that any obstacles | the unsettled state of political affairs in Europe, and par- 
of this nature should interpose themselves to a satisfacto- ticularly in France, and the financial embarrassments of 
ry adjustment of all the claims which either of the two| that country, arising from the present reduction in her re- 
nations may have upon the other, and will not refuse his| venue. These considerations, although in no way affect- 
assent to any proposition which may lead to an investiga-|ing the rights of the claimants, or the obligation of France 
tion of the real merits of this claim, and of that arising | to indemnify them, cannot be totally divested of that de- 
from the destruction of the ‘* Vengeance.” He is, more- gree of influence which similar considerations must needs 
over, ready to consent that satisfaction be made for them | exercise over all relations between debtor and creditor. 
by. this Government, if, after a proper investigation of all | The President is not now more disposed than he ever was 
the. circumstances, they should appear to constitute a fair | to yield any thing of the just rights of his fellow-citizens; 
demand upon the justice of the United States, but he cannot so far disregard the force of the considera- 
As the claimants under the grants to the Baron Bastrop | tions to which reference has just been made, as to decline 
and Marquis de Maison Rouge are understood to reside receiving, in the most indulgent and conciliatory spirit, 
in this country, it is believed that your supposition that/any reasonable offer which may be made by the French 
they are amongst those referred to by the French Govern-| Government in full satisfaction of our claims, provided it 
ment is erroneous. shall bear a fair proportion to the amount which, upon a 
As regards the subject of the French pretensions under|view of the whole subject, shall be deemed sufficient to 
the eighth. article of the Louisiana treaty, which have|cover the claims which this Government ought, under the 
been the cause of so much discussion, and so long served | circumstances, to insist upon. Your own acquaintance 
as a pretext for a denial, on the part of France, of the|with the subject, as derived from the instructions and do- 
justice due to our citizens, the opinion of the President |cuments furnished you by this department, and from other 
as to the principle involved in that question is now, as it|/sources of local information, must be your guide in con- 
must ever remain, unchanged. It would, therefore, be |sidering the amount which would be deemed acceptable 
as unprofitable as useless, at this time, to renew the dis-|by your Government, whom you will ever find disposed 
cussions touching those principles. The former instruc: |to give a liberal support to any act of yours founded in 
tions of this department, as contained in my despatch |the spirit of your instructions, and dictated by existing 
numbered 20, haye'so fully explained to you the manner|circumstances, which shall have for its object the real in- 
in’ which: the President is willing to compromise this un- |terests of the claimants, and the final adjustment of differ- 
happy subject of difference, as to render any further men-jences, in the settlement of which each day’s delay adds 
tion of it unnecessary, The arrangement proposed inj fresh injury to the interests involved in them. 
this respect has the twofold object to dispose forever of = - * = * s ae 
this vexatious subject of dispute, and to facilitate, at the} Wuorram C. Rives; Esq. &e. &e. &e. 
same time, the further development of the commercial l 
resources of the two countries, and bind them still more 
strongly together by the ties of mutual interests. The 
President indulges the confident expectation that his Ma- 
Jesty’s Government, to whom, doubtless, you will, ere 
this, bave communicated his liberal proposition, will dis- 
cover in the measures it contempiates an earnest of his 
friendly sentiments towards the French nation, and of his 
desire to do his utmost to remove all difficulties which 
may standin the way of a final settlement of all differ- 
ences between the two countries. 
The instructions heretofore transmitted to you have put 


Paper referred to in the preceding despatch (No. 23.) to 
th. Rives. 


SENATE CHAMBER, December 14, 1830. 


“ Mr. Benton complies with the request of Mr. Van 
Buren, in stating what he knows of the two ancient 
French grants referred to. ` 

“1. The grant on the Arkansas to Mr. Law. 

‘Mr. B. presumes this to be the grant on which the 
German emigrants were settled under the patronagé of 
you fully in no h i t )! i Mr. Law; and who, upon the failure of that gentleman, 
Henne ka z oe the views of the President in re-|abandoned the possession, with the view of returning to 
ta be tefe ¢ last point. mentioned by you, as intended/Europe, but stopped at New Orleans, accepted other 

erred tothe Proposed commission, that is to say, igrants from the Governor of Louisiana on the coast of the 
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Mississippi, above ‘the city, and formed what has been 

called ever since ‘ The German Coast.’ The grant on the 

Arkansas to.Mr. L."I now consider as a nullity. It has 

probably been regranted, perhaps to Winter. 

‘ «2. The grant near the old Fort Toulouse, on the Ala- 
ama: 

«s 'This was in the heart of the Creek nation of Indians. 
They continued to occupy the country supposed to be 
covered by the grant until the nation was conquered by 
General Jackson, in 1814. It was then ceded to the Unit- 
ed States by treaty, and has since been sold under our 
land laws, and is now occupied and cultivated by Ameri- 
can citizens. I consider this grant also a nullity.” 


1st of May and the sailing of the last packet. Aslight 
hope is also entertained that some result, in the course-of 
the negotiation, has been produced of sufficient import- 
ance to be forwarded by a special messenger, who may. 
have been sent by some other route. Whatever the 
cause of our disappointment may be, no part of it is as- 
cribed to a want of attention on your part. 

Your despatches Nos. 68, 69, and 70, have been re- 
ceived since the last communication from this department, 
and would have been sooner acknowledged, but for the 
daily hope of receiving the account of some definitive 
proposition to which we might, at the same time, reply. 

From the tenor of your last communication to the 
French ministry, it seems quite unnecessary to repeat to 
you the President’s wish that the negotiation should be 
brought to a definitive conclusion, if, unfortunately, a 
successful result should not have been obtained when you 
receive this letter. 

Lam, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDW. LIVINGSTON, 

Wairua C. Rives, Esq., &c. &c. &e. 


Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Rives. 


[No. 32.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Tth April, 1831. 

Sır: Herewith you will receive the copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the House of Representatives during the 
late session of Congress, referring the claim of the heirs 
of Caron de Beaumarchais to the President of the United 
States as a matter of negotiation, together with an ex- 
tract of a private letter in relation to that claim, which I 
have just received from Mr. Speaker Stevenson. 

According to your general instructions of 20th July, 
1829, you are given to understand that the President 
would not object to the deduction of the one million of 
livres, claimed by those heirs, from the amount that might 
be allowed for the satisfaction of the claims of American 
citizens upon the French Government, provided the sum 
so allowed by that Government should, in your opinion, 
be commensurate with the object; but the mode of mak- 
ing or effecting this deduction is not particularly describ- 
ed, and was, therefore, intended to be left very much to 
your discretion. Ifthe suggestions of Mr. Stevenson, on 
this point, could be turned to advantage, consistently with 
the spirit of those instructions, it would be very agreeable 
to the President that the proposed arrangement should, 
in that case, be made to correspond with them. 

Tam, with great respect, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
M. VAN BUREN. 
Wirtiiam C. Rives, Esq., &e. &e. &e. 


Mr. Livingston io Mr. Rives. 


[No. 38.] Department OF STATE, 
Washington, August 4, 1831. 

Sım: At the date of your last despatch, No. 72, the 
position of our affairs was such as to excite hopes of a 
favorable termination to our just and long protracted de- 
mand for compensation to our citizens. We, therefore, 
looked with some impatience for the arrival of the suc- 
ceeding packet. Two have, within a few days, arrived ; 
one of the 10th June, bringing only duplicates of your 
despatches Nos. 71 and 72, and the other of the 22d, 
bringing only newspapers. In whatever state the nego- 
tiation may be, it is very important that we should, by 
every packet, be advised of its progress or interruption. 
The President is perfectly convinced, from your: dilis 
gence and energy in urging the settlement of these claims, 
that no new instructions are necessary to give activity to 
your exertions. But he requests me to direct, if, on the 
arrival of this letter, some specific offer that you may 
deem worthy of being referred to your Government be 
not made, that you will signify to the French ministry the 
extreme disappointment felt by the President at the de- 
lays which have intervened under the present Govern- 
ment, more especially since the justice of our claim was 
conceded by the last. You will add, that pains have been 
taken by our Government to repress the expression of the 
feelings of impatience which pervade not only the par- 
ties interested, but the whole community on this subject, 
which, if not allayed, must naturally create an unfriendly 
national feeling; and, unless prompt measures are taken to 
render justice, will be communicated from the people to 
their representatives, who are soon to assemble; that. the 
President, in the exercise of his constitutional duty, must 
lay before Congress a true statement of this important 
feature in our foreign relations; that its effects cannot 
but tend to injure that harmony and kind feeling which, 
as yet, subsist between the two nations, and which, but 
for this denial of justice, would become stronger and 
more intimate; that it willbe your duty to report any 
longer delay, asa proof that nothing more can be expect- 
ed; and that, for that purpose, you request such an an- 
swer as will enable us to judge what we are to expect. 

I repeat, by the President’s desire, a former request, 
that we may hear from you by every packet, whether you 
have any thing important to communicate or not. 

Lam, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
EDW. LIVINGSTON. 
~ Warum C., Rives, Esq., &e. &e. &e. 


Mr. Livingston to Mr. Rives. 


(No. 36.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 25, 1831. 


Sre: It gives me great satisfaction to begin our official 
correspondence by a repetition, which I am directed to 
make, of the President’s high sense of the talent, firm- 
ness, and propriety, with which you have conducted the 
difficult negotiation entrusted to you up to the date of 
your last despatch. A perfect concurrence in this opi- 
nion, resulting from a careful perusal of your correspond- 
ence, enables me to perform this duty with the greater 
pleasure. 

Your last letter, No. 70, by General Bernard, gave a 
reasonable expectation that, by the packet of the 16th 
May, we should hear. that some offer worthy of conside- 
ration had been made by the’ French Government. ‘This 
belief was increased by the verbal communications of the 
General, and the arrival of the packet was expected with 
some impatience. It came on the 22d; but, much to our 
disappointment, brought nothing from you but newspa- 
pers, and a duplicate of your despatch No. 70. 

The great diligence you have always shown in keeping 
the department informed of every thing necessary to be 
known, convinces ime that some accident has prevented 
our receiving the information which, Tam very certain; 
you would not fail to give of what passed between the 
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the correspondence commencing with Mr. Gallatin’s letter 
to the Duke of Richelieu, of the 16th of November, 1816, 
and ending with that-of his excellency Baron de Damas to 
me, dated the 11th of November, 1825. 

I told him that my Government could not admit the pro- 
priety of associating, in the same negotiation, the disputed 
demand under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, 
and incontestable claims of American citizens, a large por- 
tion of which, as I had already stated, so far from being 


instant, Captain Stevens, of the navy, arrived with dupli- | questioned, had been admitted by France to be just; and 
cates of the despatches referred to, and a copy of the that it was with surprise and regret that the United States 
treaty, together with your original despatches Nos. 76 perceived the persevering adherence of France to the 
and 77, which he has also safely delivered. principle of the unnatural connexion. But, whilst the 

I am directed by the President, in the. absence of the | American Government must constantly protest against it, 
Secretary, to acquaint you with his perfect satisfaction of and repeat its strong conviction that the pretension of 
the zeal and ability with which you conducted the nego- France, under the Louisiana treaty, has no just foundation, 
tiation on the part. of this-Government, which led to the Thad been instructed to afford a new and signal proof of 
conclusion of the treaty in question, and to felicitate you, the equitable disposition of my Government, by proposing 
in his behalf, on the relief which you will have derived |to him, asa basis of the settlement of the question under 
from the successful accomplishment of that important ob- that treaty, that it be referred to arbitration; that this ap- 
ject; in reference to the truly arduous, difficult, and labo- peared to present the only amicable mode of obtaining a 


rious character of the service which it involved. decision on that point; and that, if the proposed basis 
* * * * * should be accepted by him, I was then authorized and 


prepared to proceed with him to state the precise ques- 
tion to be submitted, to provide for the appointment of 
arbitrators, and to enter into all such other stipulations as 
would make the decision obligatory on both nations. 

The Baron de Damas answered that he did not believe 
that the proposition made by me would be accepted by 
France. I requested him to be so kind as to state his ob- 
jection to it. He answered, that he did not believe it 
would produce any beneficial result. I replied, that the 
duty of conveying to you a repeated assurance of the decision would settle a question upon which, after an ela- 

tent ‘satisfaction with which the President has received |borate discussion between the ministers of the respective 
he important treaty you have concluded. He instructs nations, and a candid consideration of all the arguments 
me to say that the manner in which you have carried on offered on both sides, the two Governments had found it 
the negotiation meets his entire approbation, and that he impossible to agree; that this question had, for several 
is convinced the result has been quite as favorable as we |Years, arrested the progress of a negotiation, having for 
could have expected; and, my own opinion coinciding hits object the adjustment of the claims of individuals to a 
perfectly with his, X congratulate you on the success of|large amount; and that, by removing this obstacle out of 
your persevering and talented exertions, and on the great |the way, that negotiation would probably result in the 
advantages they have procured to your country. amicable settlement of all the differences between the 
o Wittrax C. Rives, Esq. two nations. He asked me whether we proposed to sub- 

Envoy Extraordinary and mit our claims also to arbitration. Without giving any 

Minister Plenipotentiary to France. direct answer, either affirmatively or negatively, to this 

question, and without stating what my instructions were 

on that point, I repeated that the United States had, at 
various times, assigned their reasons for thinking that the 
two subjects ought not to be connected in the same nego- 
tiation; and I asked him if he meant to express his wish 
that the submission to arbitration should embrace as well 
the question under the treaty, as that of the claims of 
individuals. He replied, that, although he was not then 
prepared to give a definitive answer to my question, yet 
he did not believe be could consent to an arbitration even 
on that broad submission; that the Government of the 
United States seemed to believe that France had no well- 
founded claim under the Louisiana treaty, and that he was 
strongly inclined to think that we had no just claim for in- 
demnity on the present Government of France, on ac- 
count of injuries done to our commerce under the autho- 
rity of Napoleon; that he did not mean to say that we had 
not reason to complain of the treatment we had received 


Buutract.—Ur. Brent, acting Sec’y of State, to Mr. Rives. 


ENo. 40.] DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
ae Washington, September 9, 1831. 


i Sır: Thavëtħe pleasure to inform you that, on the 3d 

, of this month, Mr. Draper reached this city, and safely 
delivered your despatches Nos. 73, 74, and 75, with the 
treaty which you had concluded and signed on the 4th of 
July with the French Government; and that, on the 4th 


Wrutran C. Rives, Esq., &e., &e., &e. 


Extract.—Mr. Livingston to Mr. Rives. 
(No: 41.J DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, 26th September, 1831. 
F Sir: Having, after an absence of some weeks, just re` 
turned. to the seat of Government, I have only time, by 
this packet, hastily to acquit myself of the very pleasing 


Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay. 
(No. 72.] Pants, 8th September, 1827. 


Sin: I addressed a note to his excellency Baron de 
‘Damas, requesting an interview. He returned me an an- 
swer, appointing the 7th instant, at half past one o’clock, 
to receive me. I waited on him atthat hour, and, in order 
to comply with your instructions of the 28th of May, I 
briefly, but distinctly, brought to his recollection the vari- 
ous measures to which the United States had resorted in 
order to obtain from Trance a settlement of the claims of 
our citizens for polintions on their commerce. Arriving, 
in the course of my narrative, at that period when the 
negotiations were arrested by the unexpected interposi- 
tion of the claim of France, under the eighth article of 
the Louisiana treaty, I stated, fully, the reasons assigned 
by my Government for refusing to unite that claim in the 
same negotiation with the claims of our citizens for in- ffrom the Imperial Government, but that the injuries which 
demnity. 1t can hardly be necessary that I should, in |we had sustained took place in a time of usurpation, an- 
this place, state all that passed on this subject, as it could /archy, and war, and that France neither was able nor 
amount to little more than a repetition of the substance of bound to pay for all the injuries done under the reign of 
your last instructions, and of the notes which had, at differ- ithe usurper. 
ent times, been addressed to the French Government, | He observed that we must recollect, also, that, whilst 
either by my immediate predecessor or by myself. I shall, [al] Europe was suffering from the ravages of war, we had 
therefore, merely observe, that the review of what had |enjoyed a commerce which, after all the spoliations of 
passed:was.full and comprehensive, embracing a statement | which we complained, had been profitable; that we had 
of the principal facts and arguments which appeared in [also acquired the fine and flourishing colony of Louisiana 
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for a sum small in comparison with its intrinsic yalue, and 
that, since the restoration, he believed that France had 
given to the United States no just cause of complaint. 

I remarked, that the irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between France and the United States respectingthe mean- 
ing of the eighth article, which he had stated as constituting 
an objection to a reference to arbitration, appeared to me 
to present the strongest argument in favor of it, and that 
an expedient of that kind could never be necessary, ex- 
cept in those instances where the two nations found it im- 
possible to decide the question in the ordinary mode of 
negotiation. I next adverted to his remarks respecting 
our claims, and expressed my surprise at the ground he 

‘had taken. I told him that the justice of a large portion 
of them had been explicitly admitted by more than one of 
his predecessors in office; that an offer had been made, 
more than ten years ago, by the Duke de Richelieu, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, of indemnity for vessels burnt 
at sea, and for those, the proceeds of which had only been 
sequestered and deposited in the Caisse d’Amortissement, 
which offer he had proposed to reduce to writing; that 
he had afterwards declined to do so, alleging, as his ex- 
euse, the unexpected amount of claims which had been 
demanded by the European Powers, but, at the same 
time, stating that, as the claims of American citizens had 
been presented in an official manner, the question would 
be left open for their discussion at some more favorable 
time, after France had, in some degree, disentangled her- 
self from her then existing difficulties; that, several years 
ago, the Viscount de Montmorency stated to Mr. Gal- 
Jatin that he had examined the papers in relation to the 
Antwerp sequestrations, and was struck with the justice 
of those claims. I observed that I could net but consider 
it as a very remarkable circumstance that, through the 
course of eight or ten years, it had not been made an ob- 
jection to our claims that they arose out of the acts of the 
former Government, and that, therefore, the present Go- 
vernment was not under any obligation to satisfy them; 
that I submitted it to him to decide whether, after an ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of a considerable portion 
of our claims, after postponing them for years under va- 
rious pretexts, and after interposing the question under 
the eighth article as the only reason assigned for declining 
to proceed with the discussion of them, the doubt he now 
expressed as to their validity did not appear extraordi- 
nary: I observed that I did not think it necessary to cx- 
amine the question of the usurpation. It was sufficient 
for the United States that the wrongs of which we com- 
plained proceeded from the actual Government of France; 
that the nation was always liable for the acts of its rulers; 
and that, to the nation, under whatever form of Govern- 
ment it might assume, we looked, and had a right to look, 
for reparation; that the existing Government had, tosome 
nations, fulfilled engagements contracted during the fm- 
perial Government, and was equally bound to do soto the 
United States; and that this obligation was rather increas- 
ed than impaired by their neutral position in the wars in 
which France was involved anterior to the restoration. 

I then proceeded to notice his observations on the be- 
neficial trade which we had carried on with the bellige- 
rents, and remarked that, admitting the fact to be as he 
had stated, I could not perceive that the right of the Unit- 
ed States to ask, and the duty of France to grant, indem- 
nity for spoliations on our commerce could be affected by 
it; that the trade with the belligerents was permitted and 
protected by the laws of nations, ard we had a perfect 
right to enjoy all its advances, and to claim reparation for 
injuries done to our citizens whilst engaged in carrying it 
on, Tadded, that I was not exactly able to perceive what 
connexion the purchase of Louisiana could have with the 
subjects in discussion between France and the United 
States. It had, I thought, been admitted on all sides that 
the acquisition of that province had been made in perfect 
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good faith, and that we had paid the stipulated sum for it. 
Whether the purchase had been profitable or unprofita- 
ble, was foreign, as it appeared to me, to the subject of 
our conference, and that, therefore, I should, on that 
point, add but a single observation, which was, that, con- 


sidering the terms on which France obtained it, andthe |. 


difficulty she then apprehended in defending it against 
Great Britain, she had, perhaps, equal reason with the 
United States to be satisfied with the disposition which 
had been made of it. 3 

The Baron de Damas observed that our trade with Eu- 
rope must, after all our losses, have been very profitable, 
and that, had it been otherwise, we should not bave per- 
sisted in it when we found it harassed by the spoliations 
and other injuries, of which we now complained. Tan- 
swered, that our merchants knew tbat the trade in which 
they were engaged was permitted and protected by the 
laws of nations; that it was entitled to an exemption from 
the wrongs we sustained, and that the aggressors were 
bound, in justice, to make reparation for them; that they 
had reason to hope that the exertions of their own Go- 
vernment, and a returning sense of justice on the part of 
France, would give them indemnity for their losses, and 
security against future aggressions; and that, upon these 
grounds, we might explam their persisting in the trade 
during the war, without supposing it to have been. pro- 
ductive of any unusual profits. I added, that I was con- 
vinced the Government of France was too magnanimous 
and just to wish to set off the fair and legitimate acquisi- 
tions of our commerce against our claims of indemnity for 
property taken from us in violation of the laws of nations. 

Having understood from the Baron de Damas that he 
was not then prepared to give a definitive answer to my 
proposal, and having brought the whole subject before 
him, we separated, after a conversation of an hour, he 
assuring me, at parting, that he would receive the orders 
of the King on my proposition. 

It is unnecessary to make any comments on what [ have 
stated as being substantially the conversation which pass- 
ed at our interview. I could not discover that concilia- 
tory disposition on the part of France which the United 
States had a right to expect, from the manner in which 
they had conducted the negotiation. I confess, from the 
time at which I received the Baron de Damas’s letter of 
the 11th of November, 1825, I have not been very san- 
guine in my hopes of a satisfactory arrangement with 
France. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JAMES BROWN. 


Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay. 
{No. 77.] Paris, December 28, 1827. 


Sın: In the course of the last month I again conversed 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs on the subject of the: 
proposal which I had made to him, that the question 
arising under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty 
should be decided by arbitration. Discovering still no 
disposition on his part to accede to that proposal, I told 
him that I would send him a note containing a renewal of 
it, to which I should expect a written answer. I accord- 
ingly, on the 19th of December, prepared and sent to him 
the note, a copy of which I have now the honor to en- 
close. I shall endeavor to procure the answer with as 
little delay as possible. 

With great consideration, 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your obedient and faithful servant, 
JAMES BROWN, 
‘The Hon. HENRY Cray, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 
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Jr. Brown to Baron de Damas, 


Paris, December 19, 1827. 


Sin: In my answer to the letter which I had the honor 
to receive from your excellency, dated the 11th of No- 
vember, 1825, T:expressed to you my belief that my Go- 

“‘vernment,-not satisfied with the reasons assigned for post- 
poning. the settlement of the claims of American citizens 
‘for indemnity, would persist in renewed applications to 
his Majesty’s Government for their fair and final liqui- 
dation. .In this expectation, founded on a conviction of 
the justice of those claims, and a reliance on the honor 
and magnanimity of the French Government, I have not 
been disappointed. The situation of the claimants, re- 
duced, in many instances, from affluence to poverty, by 
the loss of property taken from them by the arbitrary 
acts of the French authorities, has enlisted the sympathies 
of their fellow-citizens, and induced them to transmit me- 
-morials to Congress, calling upon that body to endeavor, 
by all constitutional means, to ‘obtain redress for wrongs 
inflicted in direct violation of the laws of nations. The 
attention of both branches of the National Legislature 
having thus been immediately called to this subject, the 
House of Representatives, at the Jast session, passed a 
resolution requesting the President to continue to urge 
these claims; and expressing a hope, founded on the ele- 
vated and liberal policy of his Majesty’s Government, 
that a mode might be discovered for their final settlement. 

In the various conversations which I had with your ex- 
cellency on the subject of the American claims, but more 
‘particularly in the conferences of the 7th of September, 
and 23d of November last, I presented you with a state- 
ment of the manner in which these claims had been treated 
-by the present Government of France, since the restora- 
“tion, when presented by my predecessor and myself. 

Whilst this retrospect will present, on the one side, hopes 
excited and disappointed, and. arguments left without an- 
sewers, it will, on the other, it is believed, discover a sin- 
cere disposition to urge no unfounded pretensions to fa- 
cilitate the liquidation of just claims, and to hape that, 
by patience, moderation, and perseverance, we might at 
last receive proofs of the justice of the French Govern- 
ment in their final adjustment. It will further prove that, 
since the restoration, no effort has been wanting on the part 
of the Government of the United States to present these 
claims, with the irresistible proofs by which they are sup- 
ported, fully before his Majesty’s ministers, and to leave 
no-room for the suggestion of a doubt as to their validity. 
Tf any delay has taken place in bringing the negotiation 
to a termination, it must be sought for elsewhere, and 
cannot be attributed to the wishes or conduct of my Go- 
vernment. 

“Your -excellency will permit me again to remind you 
that, as early as the 9th of November, 1816, Mr. Gallatin 
addressed a note to the Duke de Richelieu, then his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which, after making 
a gencral statement of the claims of our citizens arising 
under the various illegal acts of the French Government, 
he demanded indemnity on their account. Receiving no 
answer to this note until the 26th of December follow- 


written answer to the note of the 9th of November. In 
explanation of this change of determination, the Duke 
stated that it was produced by the unexpected amount 
of the claims brought against France by the European 
Powers. He said that, whilst unable to meet the engage. 


ments imposed by. the invading armies, it was not to be 
expected that his Majesty’s Government would volunta- 
rily contract new obligations; that, although it was not 
willing to reject absolutely and definitively the claims of 
American citizens, yet it could not, at that time, admit 
them; that what he had just communicated could not, for 
many reasons, be made the grounds of an official answer 
to the note of the 9th of November, 1816; and that, there- 
fore, a silent postponement of the subject was, perhaps, 
the least objectionable, since the demand for indemnity 
having been officially made, the question would be left 
entire for discussion at a more favorable time, when 
France might be disengaged from her existing embar- 
rassments. Ina despatch from Mr. Gallatin to the Ame- 
rican Secretary of State, dated the 12th of July, 1817, 
stating what had passed between him and the Duke de 
Richelieu in a recent interview, he reports the Duke to 
have said that he wished it to be distinctly understood 
that the postponement of our claims for spoliations did 
not imply a rejection of them; that a portion of them was 
considered as founded in justice; that he was not autho- 
rized to commit his Majesty’s Government by any posi- 
tive promise, but that it was their intention to make an 
arrangement for the discharge of our just demands as 
soon as they could extricate themselves from their actual 
embarrassments. 

In the spring of 1818, France concluded treaties, by 
which she stipulated the amount due from her to each of 
the European Powers respectively; and in communicating 
these treaties to the two Chambers in the month of April, 
in that year, the Duke de Richelieu made use of the fol- 
lowing expressions: ‘France is liberated from all the 
debts contracted towards the subjects of the other Euro- 
pean Powers prior to the 20th of November, 1815.” The 
limitation of the declaration to European Powers, to the 
exclusion of the United States, was made at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Gallatin, and was intended to preclude the 
supposition that any decision has been made by the French 
Government unfavorable to American claims. 

On the 11th of February, 1819, Mr. Gallatin presented 
a note to the Marquis Dessolles, French Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, on behalf of a claim of Mr. Parish; and, in 
that note, particularly invited the attention of that minister 
to the subject of American claims, generally, by referring 
to his preceding official notes, which had remained with- 
out answers. The Council of State, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1819, having rejected the petition of the owners of 
the American ships Telegraph and Dolly, captured by the 
French frigates Medusa and Nymphe, and subsequently 
burnt at sea, Mr. Gallatin, on the 15th March, 1820, ad- 
dressed to Baron Pasquier an official remonstrance against 
that decision, and more especially the grounds on which 
it was placed; and demanded that the subject should. be 
laid before the King, and that decision reversed and re- 
scinded. He was afterwards informed by Baron Pasquier 


ing, he requested an interview for the purpose of being that the remonstrance had been referred to the Minister 


enabled to communicate to his Government the result of 
his application. This interview took place on the 20th 
of January; and, in answer to the basis proposed by Mr. 


of Justice, who has not yet reported upon it, as far as T 
have been informed. 


Mr. Parish having a deep interest in a certain class of 


Gallatin in his note of the 9th of November, the Duke dejclaims, distinguished as the Antwerp cases, Mr. Gallatin, 
Richelieu observed that his offer would fall very short of/at his earnest request, addressed to Baron Pasquier a note 
our demands; that he would not go beyond an indemnity jin support of them, dated the 9th of May, 1820. _ To this 
for vesscls burnt at sea, and for those, the proceeds of note no answer was ever received. On the 31st of Octo- 
which, after being sequestered, had been deposited inj ber following, Mr. Gallatin addressed another letter tothe 
the Caisse d’Amortissement. He added, that he would, | Baron Pasquier, on behalf of the claim of Richard Faxon, 
without much delay, reduce his proposals to writing. Inu ja citizen of the United States; and, in that note, mention- 
a subsequent interview, on the 13th of April, 1817, he jed that his letter of the 15th of March preceding, rélative 
told Mr. Gallatin that he had concluded not to give alto the cases of the Dolly and Telegraph, remained with- . 
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out an answer. To this note no answer was given. On! payment; and that the choice must, in that respect, be 


the 10th of January, 1822, the same minister sent a letter 
to the Viscount de Montmorency, in which he enters fully 
into the discussion of the Antwerp claims. No notice was 
taken of this communication; but, in giving an account to 
the Secretary of State of a conference which he had with 
the Viscount Montmorency, on the 27th of January, 1822, 
on the subject of those claims, Mr. Gallatin states that, 
on pressing our claims generally, and referring, in their 
support, to his communications of a preceding date, he 
complained that, notwithstanding his repeated solicitations 
during a period of six years, he had not been able to ob- 
tain of the French Government redress in a single in- 
stance; nor had he yet been honored with an answer. 

_ The Viscount de Montmorency answered that he had read 
the papers relative to the Antwerp claims, and had been 
struck with their justice. He expressed *‘ his regret that 
the settlement of this reclamation should have fallen on 
the present ministry.” In a letter from Mr. Gallatin to 
the Secretary of State, dated 23d April, 1822, he writes 
as follows: *‘In several conversations I had with the Vis- 
-count de Montmorency on the subject of the Antwerp 
cases, he always evinced a sense of the justice of the 
claim, and a disposition that indemnity should be made; 
but I have not been able to obtain an official answer.” 
Mr. Gallatin, after having obtained the permission of the 
Viscount de Montmorency to converse with Mr. de Vil- 
lele on-the same subject, states that, in his conference, 
this minister had observed to him, ‘‘that he was already 
satisfied, from the inspection of the papers in his depart- 
ment, and without having seen any argument, that the 
claim was just, and that the ground assumed by Baron 
Louis, in his letter to Mr. Parish, was untenable. With- 
out disputing the justice of the claim, Mr. de Villele sug- 
gested several objections, founded on the magnitude of 
the wrongs committed by Napoleon, and the alleged ina- 
bility of France to repair them all. The payments made 
by France to European Governments had been the result 
of an arrangement, (d'une transaction, ) founded on equita- 
ble principles, and on an abandonment, on the part of those 
Governments, of a considerable part of their claims. It 
appeared to him impossible that an application for funds 
could be made to the Chambers for the purpose of satisfy- 
ing American claims, unless it was the result of a transac- 
tion ofa similar nature. 

« Even in that case the engagement to pay any sum at 
this time for that object would, for the reasons already 
stated, and for many others arising from the change of 
Government, appear extremely hard. The only way to 
render it palatable was, that it should be accompanied by 
the grateful information that the commercial difficulties 
were arranged in a satisfactory manner. He regretted, 
therefore, extremely, that the discussion of the two sub- 
jects had been separated, one being treated in the United 
States, and the other here; and he asked whether it was 
probable that the result of the negotiations at Washington 
would be known at Paris before the next session of the 
Chambers, which is to take place in June next.” Mr. 
Gallatin, in conclusion, adds, ‘*1 must say that these ob- 
servations did not appear to me to be made with an inten- 
tion of throwing new obstacles in the way of an adjust- 
ment of our claims, but for the purpose of stating the dif- 
ficulties which the Government would have to encounter 
in any attempt to effect that object.” 

On the 3d of May, 1822, Mr, Gallatin addressed a letter 
to the Viscount de Montmorency on the subject of the 
Antwerp claims; and, on the 18th of the same month, he 
had a conference with that minister on the subject of the 
American claims generally; which turned on the difficul- 
ties which France would have to encounter in the liquida- 
tion of them. ‘The result,” Mr. Gallatin states, “of a 
free conversation on what was practicable, seemed to be 
that a definitive agreement was preferable toa partial 


between the two following modes: either the payment of 
a stipulated sum in full discharge of all the. demands of 
the United States for spoliations, and to be distributed by 
their Government; or the reference of the whole case to” 
a joint commission, which, in case of disagreement, would. 
refer the disputed points to a sovereign chosen by the two 
Governments.” ; 

On the Ast of June, 1822, the Viscount de Montmoren: 
cy returned an answer to the note of Mr. Gallatin, in 
which he states, ‘‘the object of your claims is, without 
doubt, interesting to a great number of individuals; and ` 
we have also individual claims to make, which are likewise 
of great interest to the subjects of the King, whom they 
cencern. I would be the first to wish that the Govern- 
ment could be engaged with them; but you are not igno- 
rant, sir, that there is at this moment, at Washington, a 
negotiation which embraces general interests of the high- 
est importance to the navigation of France and America. 

** The King’s Council has judged that it was better to 
put off the examination of the individual claims, until the 
negotiation upon the general interests was concluded; 
and, as soon as that shall have taken place, I shall hasten, 
sir, to move, in the King’s Council, the examination of 
the claims which form the object of your letter of the 3d 
of May.” 

Ina note, dated the 13th of June, addressed to the 
Viscount de Montmorency, Mr. Gallatin, in reply, pro- 
tested against this new cause of procrastination. 

In the mean time, the convention of the 24th of June, 
1822, was concluded at Washington, and, on the 17th of 
August, Mr. Gallatin, in a note to the minister, informs him 
that **the cause assigned by your excellency, in your let- 
ter of the 1st of June last, for suspending their conside- 
ration, being happily removed by the late commercial 
arrangement, I trust that no further delay will take place, 
and that, in conformity with the tenor of that letter, your 
excellency will be pleased to bring that important subject 
before the King’s Council.” 

In a despatch, dated the 24th of September, 1822, ad- 
dressed to the American Secretary of State, Mr. Gallatin 
states: “I had yesterday a conference with Mr. de Vil- 
lele on the subject of our claims. Efe expressed his wish 
that a general arrangement might take place, embracing 
all the subjects of discussion between the two countries; 
stated those to be the reclamations of the United States 
for spoliations on their trade; those of France, on account 
of Beaumarchais’s claim, and of the vessels captured on 
the coast of Africa, and the question arising under the 
Louisiana treaty; and asked me if I was prepared to ne- 
gotiate upon all those points. I answered that I was rea- 
dy to discuss them all, but that I must object to uniting 
the Louisiana question to that of claims for indemnity, as 
they were essentially distinct; and as I thought that, after 
all that had passed, we had a right to expect that no fur- 
ther obstacle would be thrown in the way of the discus- 
sion of ourclaims, by connecting it with subjects foreign 
to them.” 

On the 6th of November, 1822, Mr. de` Villele trans- 
mitted a note to Mr. Gallatin, in which, after alluding 
to the convention recently concluded at Washington, he 
proceeds to observe that, ° if any partial difficulties shall 
still remain to be removed, they will be easily arranged 
between two Powers who sincerely wish to establish their 
relations upon the most perfect equality. . 

“In this spirit of reciprocal justice, I have received the 
claims which you have done me the honor to transmit to 
me, and, without prejudging any thing in their regard, I 
must, first of all, sir, remind you that France has also 
claims pending, or to be produced to the Government of 
the United States. It would appear agreeable to the in- 
terest of the two parties, and to the reciprocity of justice 
and of protection to which the subjects of the two States 
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have equally a right, that- thèse affairs should be examin- 
ed and arranged simultaneously by way of negotiation. 

st His Majesty’s intention would be that these claims 
and the other points in dispute, upon which the conven- 
‘tion of June has not. been able to pronounce, should be 
the object: of this negotiation, in order to terminate si- 
multaneously, and ina definitive manner, every dispute 
between the two: States, especially in what concerns the 
duties received: in Louisiana. on the French commerce, 
contrary to the tenor of the eighth article of the treaty 
of cession. j 

“You will only perceive, sir, in this intention of his 
Majesty, the most firm desire of. leaving, in future, no 
cause or pretext of misunderstanding or of complaint be- 
tween the two States, and on the part of their respective 
subjects. 

«Tf you: are authorized, sir, to follow this march, I 
pray you to let me know, and I will hasten to demand of 
the King, the necessary powers to a negotiator charged 
with treating with you.” 

In answering this note, Mr. Gallatin, in his Ietter to 
Mr. de. Villele, dated the 12th November, says: “I have 
special. powers to negotiate a convention providing for 
the just claims of the citizens of the United States against 
France, as also for the like claims of French subjects 
against the United States, with such persons as may have 
-a like authority from his Most Christian Majesty. As 
minister of the United States, I am authorized to discuss 
the question respecting the construction of the eighth 
article of the Louisiana treaty, and to give and to receive 
explanations on that subject. But the negotiation on that 
point having been transferred to Washington, no special 
owers, in that: respect, have been transmitted to me. I 
d understood, in the. course of the conference I had 
he honor to. have. with your excellency on the 23a of 
September, and: had accordingly written to my Govern- 
ment, that it was not intended. to insist that that subject 
should be blended with that of private claims. It is in- 
deed obvious that it would be utterly unjust to make the 
admission of these to depend on the result of a negotia- 
tion on a subject with which they have no connexion 
whatever, and the difficulties respecting which are of a 
date posterior to that of the claims. 

‘* All the representations which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has made to that of the United States, whether on 
private or on public subjects, have uniformly been taken 
ito consideration, and received that attention to which 
they were so justly entitled. Inno instance has the Go- 
vernment of the United States declined to open a discus- 
sion on any subject thus offered to their consideration by 
France, or made it a preliminary condition that the dis- 
cussion should also embrace some other subject on which 
they might happen to take a greater interest. The ques- 
tion concerning the eighth article.of the Louisiana treaty 
hag, in particular, been the subject of a voluminous cor- 
respondence; in the course of which, arguments, in sup- 
port of the construction insisted on by each party respec- 
tively, were made known to the other. E have, in the 
mean while, for six years, made unceasing applications to 
his Majesty’s Government for the settlement of claims to a 
vast amount, affecting the interests of numerous individu- 
als, and arising from flagrant violations of the law of na- 
tions and of the rights of the United States, without hav- 
ing ever been able to obtain, to this day, satisfaction in 
a single instance, or even that the subject should be taken 
into consideration and discussed. After so many vexa- 
tious delays, for which different causes have, at different 
limes, been assigned, it cannot now be intended again to] 
postpone the investigation of that subject, by insisting that | 
it shall be treated. in connexion with one foreign to it, 
and ‘which has already been discussed. The United States 
have, at least, the right to ask that their demands should 
also be examined and discussed; and I trust that, since rl 


am authorized to. treat as well concerning the claims of 
French.subjects against the United States, as respecting 
those of Ameriean citizens against France, a distinct ne- 
gotiation to that effect will be opened without any fur- 
ther delay.” : 4 pen 

The reply of Mr. de Villele to this letter, continuing to 
insist that all the points of agreement should be embrac- 
ed in one negotiation, Mr. Gallatin had no alternative left 
but that of referring the whole affair to his Goyernment, 
which was accordingly done. , 

Mr. Gallatin, on his departure from Paris, left Mr. Shel- 
don in charge of the affairs of the United States, who, 
having received instructions to that effect, addressed a 
note to the Viscount de Chateaubriand, then his Majes- 
ty’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, insisting on entering into 
a discussion of the American claims, without connecting 
it with the question under the eighth article of the Louisi- 
ana treaty, which note remained unanswered. 

On the 28th of April, 1824, and soon after my arrival 
in France, I presented to the same minister a note to the 
same effect with the one presented by Mr, Sheldon, and, 
on the 8th day of May, received his answer, in which he 
insists on connecting, in a single negotiation, all the points 
of difference between the two nations. Having commu- 
nicated this answer to my Government, it thought fit, 
after the accession of his present Majesty to the throne, 
and your excellency’s appointment to the office of Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, to instruct me to make another 
effort to obtain a hearing of our claims unconnected with 
the subject of the eighth article; and, accordingly, in con- 
formity with my instructions, I addressed a note to your 
excellency to that effect, dated the 22d of October, 1824. 

I shall not fatigue your excellency by reverting to the 
delays which interposed themselves between the date of 
this note and its answer, but shall content myself with ex- 
pressing my regret that this answer adhered to the deter- 
mination of your predecessor, and contained a refusal to 
discuss the claims otherwise than in connexion with ‘alk 
the other points of disagreement between the two Go- 
vernments, 

1 have thus presented your excellency with a brief but 
faithful review, derived from official correspoudence, of 
the course of conduct pursued by France in relation to 
the claims of our citizens for spoliations on their property, 
amounting to many millions of dollars, and founded on 
wrongs of the most aggravated character. 

l shall forbear from repeating the arguments which 
have been urged, at various times, in support of those 
claims. They have never been answered by the Govern- 
ment of France, and are believed to be unanswerable. 
Their justice has not yet been denied, nor in any way 
controverted, unless the letter of your excellency of the 
Lith of November, 1825, upon which I shall hereafter re- 
mark, shall be considered as intended for that purpose. 
The justice of a very large portion of them has been ex- 
pressly acknowledged by more than one ofhis Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters of Forcign Affairs. An offer was made, more than 
fen years ago, by the Duke de Richelieu, of indemnity 
for vessels burnt at sea, and for those of which the pro- 
ceeds had only been sequestered and deposited in the 
Caisse V’Amortissement; which promise he expressed his 
intention to reduce to writing, but afterwards declined to 
do; stating, at the same time, that he was not willing to 
reject the claims of our citizens definitively, but that they 
could not be admitted at that time. He afterwards stated 
that he wished it to be clearly understood that a postpone- 
ment did not amount to a rejection. Nearly six years 
ago, the Viscount de Montmorency stated to Mr. Gallatin 
that he had read the papers relative to the Antwerp se- 
questrations, and that he had been impressed with a sense 
of the justice of the claim. Gna subsequent cccasion, the 
18th May, 1822, a prospect, unfortunately not afterwards 


realized, was presented of a satisfactory arrangement by 
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the payment of a stipulated sum, in full discharge of the 
demands of the United States for spoliations, to be distri- 
buted by the American Government, or by the reference 
of the whole case to a joint commission. 

The causes which have hitherto delayed or obstructed 
the fulfilment of the well-founded expectations of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, are far from being satis- 
factory. When these claims were first presented by Mr. 
Gallatin, in 1815, and for some time afterwards, the em- 
barrassed state of France was assigned as. a motive for 
their postponement until a more auspicious period. ‘This 
period arrives, when France is again rich, prosperous, 
and powerful, and her finances flourishing. It is then in- 
timated by France that our claims might have been more 
favorably received had they been pressed forward at an 
earlier day. We have, unfortunately, it would seem, al- 
ways been too soon or too late. 

The commercial difficulties which afterwards arose be- 
tween the United States and France, and which originat- 
ed with the latter, were made a cause for the further 
postponement of the American claims until those diffi- 
culties should be adjusted. These were happily removed 
by the convention concluded at Washington in June, 
1822. The United States had then a right confidently to 
expect the long deferred indemnity. In this they were 
disappointed, by the interposition, on the part of France, 
ofa claim under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, 
which, Iam sorry to say, appears to my Government in 
the light only of another mode of procrastinating the ad- 
justment of tts claims. The claim of France, under the 
Louisiana treaty, has already been fully examined and 
elaborately discussed by the two Governments: every ar- 


gument has been exhausted, the most respectful and pa-| 


tient attention has been given to the pretensions of France, 


and the result has been a full conviction, on the part of | 


my Government, that those pretensions rest on no solid 
foundation. Even on the supposition that France enter- 


tains the opposite conviction, it is not easy to perceive | 


how she can derive from it any just reason to withhold 
satisfaction of our claims. The two subjects are incon- 
gruous and unconnected. The one rests upon a contract, 
in the interpretation of which the parties may sincerely 
differ; the other arises out of wrongs committed in noto- 
rious violation of the law of nations, the character of which 
admits of no difference of opinion, ‘The one is national, 
the other individual. Supposing the respective claims of 
the two nations to be similar, the priority of injury gives 
to the United States aright to prior redress. Nor can 
any adequate motive be perceived for withholding that 
redress, from the consideration of settling all matters of 
difference. The propriety of removing, if practicable, 
all causes of misunderstanding, is readily admitted; but if 
that be not attainable, it does not follow that none should 
be removed; and, especially, it does not follow that those 
should not be obviated which are attended with a deep 
sense of the injuries from which they have originated. 

It may be true, as your excellency has alleged, that his 
Majesty, on ascending the throne of his ancestors, could 
not take, nor has taken, the engagement to satisfy all the 


charges imposed on him as indemnity for the depreda- | 
tions committed by the usurping Government; and yet 


the olgigation of France to redress the injuries suffered 
by the citizens of the United States may be perfect. I do 


not consider it necessary to discuss the question of the usurs ; 


pation which is presented in your excellency’s letter: it 
is sufficient for the United States that those wrongs and 
depredations proceeded from the actual Government of 
France for the time being, and that the responsibility of 
France to make reparation for wrongs committed under 
the authority of any form of Government which she may 
have established, or to which she may have submitted, 
from time to time, cannot be reasonably contested. The 
King of France, on ascending the throne of his ances- 


tors, assumed the Government, with all the duties, rights, 

and obligations which appertained to the French nation, 

and, it is believed, cannot justly claim absolution from: 
any of those obligations or duties. The complaint of my. 
Government is precisely that his Majesty’s Government 

has not taken upon itself the engagement to make that 

indemnity to which American citizens are entitled in con- 

sequence of the wrongful acts committed under previous 

French Governments. That engagement might have 

been voluntarily assumed by his Majesty’s Government, 

from a spontaneous sense of justice, and the claims of 
American citizens liquidated without the interposition of 
the Government of the United States. It is because that 

has not been done, that the interposition of the United 

States became necessary, and has been constantly made 

during the last twelve years. 

The Government of the United States is always ready 
to acknowledge any proofs of justice or benevolence 
which may be exhibited by other nations towards its citi- 
zens. It cannot, however, entirely concur with your 
excellency in estimating as among the number any con- 
sent which France has hitherto given to examine the 
claims of American citizens, connected, as that consent has 
been, with inadmissible conditions. . Nor can my Govern- 
ment admit the propriety of associating, in the same ne- 
gotiation, the disputed demand under the eighth article 
of the Louisiana treaty with incontestable claims of Ame- 
rican citizens, a large portion of which claims, as I have 
already had the honor to show, so far from being ques- 
tioned, has been admitted by France to be just. 

The President of the United States has seen, with sur- 
| prise and regret, the adherence of France to the princi- 
ple of such an unnatural connexion. But whilst my 
Government must constantly protest against it, and reite- 
rate its strong conviction that the claim of France, under 
the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, has no just foun- 
dation, Ihave been instructed, with a view of affording a 
signal proof of the equitable and conciliatory disposition 
of the United States, to propose to you, as a basis for the 
settlement of the question arising under that article, that 
it be submitted to arbitration. I have now the honor of 
making to you, sir, distinctly that proposal; and should 
that basis be agreed to by his Majesty’s Government, I 
lam authorized, and shall be ready, in concert with your 
excellency, to proceed to agree upon and state the pre- 
| cise question to be submitted, and to arrange and prepare 
| 


whatever may be necessary to carry the arbitration into 
l effect. Isincerely hope that this proposal may be accept- 
‘ed in the same friendly and conciliatory spirit in which it 
| is made, and that it may remove the great obstacle which 
has hitherto opposed itself to the adjustment of all the 
‘existing subjects of dispute between the two Govern- 
‘ments. Whatever may be your excellency’s decision 
upon this proposal, I hope I shall be favored with an an- 
iswer at as early a day as your convenience will permit; 
[and I avail myself with pleasure of this occasion to renew 
‘to your excellency the aurere of me high considera- 
sti jth which I have the honor to ve, &c. 
tion with which FAMBS BROWN. 


Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay. 
(No. 80.] Panis, 27th February, 1828. 


Sır: The Baron de Damas, late Minister of Foreign 
| Affairs, not having returned any answer to the letter which 
lY addressed to him onthe 19th of December last, I re- 
i ed to resume the subject with his successor, as soon as 
`I could ascertain that the new ministry had found, in the 
| disposition of the two Chambers, some security for their 
‘continuance in office. The best view which I have been 
‘able to take of the temper and composition of the Cham- 
‘bers, having satisfied me that no immediate changes would 
| probably be made, at least none in the Department o 


i solv 
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Foreign Affairs, T- requested and obtained an interview |der our rights under the Louisiana treaty in order to ob- 
with the Count de la Ferronnays, at. which, after pre-|tain indemnity. i 

senting him with a brief outline of the negotiation for in-| However this may be, I shall lose no time in obtaining, 
demnity, and the manner in-which it had been unexpect-|if possible, a satisfactory answer on the subject of the pro- 
edly arrested by the interposition, on the part. of France, | posed arbitration. 

of her. claim under the eighth article of the Louisiana I have the honor to be; 

treaty, I expressed my earnest wish that he would give With great respect, sir, 

me his answer to the proposal which I had made to sub- Your obedient and faithful servant, 

mit the. question under that article to arbitration. I told JAMES BROWN. 
‘him that the President had always considered the delay 
occasioned by the claim of France, under that article, as 
a‘grieyous hardship to such of our citizens as had been 
unjustly deprived of their property by acts of the French 
authorities; and therefore felt the most earnest solicitude 
to remove out of the way every pretext for the further 
postponement of the adjustment of their claims. I ob- 
served that it was with this view, and also in order to 
afford to France a striking proof of his conciliatory dis- 
position, that he had instructed me to propose the sub- 
mission of that. question to arbitration. I added that 1 
could perceive no reasonable objection which France 
could urge against the mode proposed, which seemed to 
be'the only one left for deciding a question upon which, 
after the most claborate discussions, and perhaps with an 
equally sincere desire of coming to a friendly understand- 
ing, the two Governments had not been able to agree. I 
concluded by repeating, in the most earnest manner, my 
hope that I might be favored with an early and definitive 
answer to the proposal contained in my letter. 

In reply to my observations, Count de la Ferronnays 
remarked, that circumstances which he presumed were 
known to me, (alluding, as I believe, to his long absence 
from France as ambassador to the court of St. Peters- 
burg, and his recent appointment to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs,) together with the urgency of business 
arising out. of the. present state of affairs, had hitherto 
prevented him from devoting bis attention to the subject 
of our negotiation; that the mode 1 had proposed of de- 
ciding the question under the Louisiana treaty, had, he 
believed, already, in some instances, been advantageously 
resorted to by the Government of the United States; that 
he felt himself deeply sensible of the importance of pre- 
serving the good understanding which had so long existed 
between France and the United States, and was sincerely 
disposed to place the relations of the two countries on the 
most friendly footing; that, although he was not at that 
moment sufficiently well acquainted with the subject to 
accept or reject the proposed mode of adjustment, yet 
that he would, with as little delay as possible, examine 
the correspondence, and give me his definitive answer. 
He added, that after an attentive examination of the sub- 
ject, and before he should send me his answer in writing, 
hé would seek an opportunity of having a frank and 
friendly: conversation with me on the points in dispute 
between France and the. United States, in order to pave 
the way to a settlement of all differences now existing 
between the two nations. 

I assured him that 1 should at all times be ready and 
willing to enter with him upon the examination of the sub- 
ject, and that I felt a strong expectation that, with mutual 
good dispositions, we might arrive at an amicable and sa- 
tisfactory settlement of them. 

With all the disappointments we have experienced in 
the course of this long, vexatious, and hitherto unprofita- 
ble negotiation, fresh in my recollection, I cannot suppress 
a hope that we shall meet in the disposition of the present 
ministry a more favorable course of proceeding in relation 
to our claims, than we experienced from the last. 
= The high reputation the Count de la Ferronays enjoys 
for candor and justice, his habits of business, and I trust 
freedom from any unreasonable. prepossessions against our 
claims, justify a hope that he will not unnecessarily retard 
the settlement of them, by insisting that we shall surren- 


Hon. Henry CLAY, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay. 


[No. 84.] Panis, May 12, 1828. 


Srr: I addressed a note to his excellency the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, requesting an interview, and received 
his answer appointing the 8th instant for that purpose. 
My object was to urge him to answer the letter which {Į 
addressed to his predecessor on the 19th day of Decem- 
ber, 1827. 

1 told him that I had delayed pressing for that answer 
until sufficient time had been allowed him to examine the 
whole correspondence on the subject of our claims; but 
that I hoped he was now prepared to communicate his de- 
cision upon the point to which my letter related. 

He observed that the American claims were large in 
amount; that, even omitting for the present any objections 
he might find it necessary to make to them, he feared he 
could not encourage a hope that they would be satisfied, 
because, in the present state of the finances of France, 
with a large deficit in the revenue, a proposal for a large 
loan, and the probability of augmented expenses on the 
part of the Government, arising out of the state of affairs 
in Europe, he could not perceive how ministers could, 
with any prospect of success, apply to the Chambers for 
an appropriation sufficiently large to satisfy the American 
claimants. 

I answered, that the amount of the claims proved the 
extent of the injury sustained by the claimants, but could 
not be urged as a reason why France ought not to liqui- 
date them; that the object of the letter to which I had 
immediately called his attention, was to remove, by arbi- 
tration, an objection which had for some years been made 
to the discussion of our claims, and that I hoped it would 
be convenient for him, without any further delay, to in- 
form me whether the proposal made by the President had 
or had not received his approbation, 

He replied that, on examining the question, he had de- 
termined to submit it to the Council for its decision, that 
he would prepare a statement for that purpose, and, so 
soon as he obtained a decision, he would send an answer 
to my letter. 

In the course of the conversation, he intimated that our 
claims might have had a better prospect of success had 
they been presented andurged with the European claims 
at the general settlement which took place anterior to 
the evacuation of France by the allied armies. I observed 
that we had been neutral in the war which led to that set- 
tlement, and could not properly become parties to it; that 
our claims were against France for injuries done @ our 
citizens at a time when the two countries were in a state 
of peace, and that we had always relied on the justice of 
the French Government for indemnity. As he did not 
further insist on this point, I presume he considered it as 
having no important bearing on the question. 

I have the honor to be, 

With great consideration, sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
JAMES BROWN. 
Hon. Henry Cray, &e. &e. &e. 
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Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay. 


[No. 85.] Panis, July 29, 1828. 


Sir: In my despatch No. 84, I had the honor to inform 
you that the Minister of Foreign Affairs had assured me 
that he would submit to the Council my letter of the 19th 
December last, and communicate its decision by an an- 
swer to that letter. At that time, and, indeed, for some 
time after, it was not considered altogether certain that 
the present ministry could command a majority in the two 
Chambers. The course pursued by them since the open- 
ing of the Legislature, has so well corresponded with the 
public opinion, that they have succeeded in passing all the 
important laws proposed by the King by large majorities, 
and, consequently, that they have a fair prospect of a Jong 
tenure of their places: our claims for indemnity were 
mentioned in favorable terms by some members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and I considered the moment as 
having arrived when I could press them with some hope 
of success. I therefore sought aconference with the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who received me, on the 24th in- 
stant, at ten o’clock in the morning. 

T introduced the subject by remarking that I had per- 
mitted some time to elapse since my last conversation with 
him on the subject of American claims to indemnity; and 
on the subject of my letter to the Baron de Damas, of the 
19th of last December, that I was not ignorant that much 
of his time was necessarily devoted to the important dis- 
cussions in the two Chambers, but that I hoped enough 
had remained to enable him to submit the correspondence 
on the subjects to the Council, and that he was then pre- 
pared to communicate to me its decision. 

He replied that he regretted very much that he could 
not then offer me a satisfactory answer; that he had, on 
more than one occasion, mentioned the subject in Coun- 
ciJ, and expressed his wish that the negotiation should be 
brought to a close; that he thought we had a right to ex- 
pect it; that he had stated in Council that his own situation 
was unpleasant in being compelled to meet our applica- 
tions for a decision by postponements; that, for himself, 
he preferred an immediate examination of our claims, in 
order that, if groundless, they might be definitively re- 
jected; ifjust, that they might be admitted, and provision 
made for their payment. He added that, although he did 
not meet in Council with any decided opposition to the 
course he wished;to pursue, yet it was believed that these 
claims not having been presented at the general settle- 
ment, and being now of ancient date, could not be fairly 
examined until after the adjournment of the Chambers. 

I told him that an attentive perusal of the correspond- 
ence would satisfy any impartial mind that the claims to 
indemnity ought not to be objected to on either of the 
grounds which had been mentioned; that the United 
States had, during the long war in which France had been 
involved, preserved their neutrality; that they had no share 
jn the events which led to the settlement which termi- 
nated that war; that, in reporting the settlement of the 
claims on France, the Duke of Richelieu had pronounced 
in the Chambers that she had discharged her engagements 
with, and satisfied the claims of the European Powers; 
omitting the American claims from the communication, 
they being reserved for discussion and settlement, at the 
express suggestion of the minister of the United States. 
T observed that, as early as the date of the obnoxious de- 
crees, in consequence of which we suffered the losses 
for which we now ask indemnity, our minister at Paris 
had remonstrated against them, and against the spoliations 
and wrongs we suffered under them; that Mr. Barlow had 


been sent to France, instructed to demand reparation of 


the Imperial Government, which, but for his unfortunate 
death, he would probably have obtained; that, notwith- 
standing the existence of the war between the United 
States and Great Britain, Mr. Crawford, not long after 


Mr. Barlow’s death, arrived in Paris with instructions and 
| powers to carry on the negotiation, but had been pre- 

vented from proceeding in it, by the great events which 
happened in 1814 and 1815; that, early in 1816, Mr. Gal- 
latin arrived, and, after presenting the claims, continued 
during nearly seven years earnestly urging their settle- 
ment. I concluded by mentioning that my efforts to bring 
the negotiation to a close had, for more than four years, 
been as unremitted as they had been unsuccessful, and 
that I could not, under these circumstances, conceive how 
our claims could be objected to on account of their an- 
cient date. 
his own wish to bring the negotiation to a close, and as- 
sured me that he would again, as soon as the session shall 
have closed, submit the question in Council, and transmit 
to me his answer to my letter of the 19th December. 


He repeated what he had already said as to 


On the 2dth, I addressed to him a note, of which I have 


now the honor to enclose a copy. 


I have the honor to be, 
With great consideration, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JAMES BROWN. 
Hon. Henry Cray, &e. &e. &e. 


Mr. Brown to Count de la Ferronnays. 
Panis, July 26, 1828. 
Sim: in the interview with which your excellency hon- 


ored me onthe 24th instant, I expressed to you the regret 
I felt at the delay, on the part of the French Government, 
in adjusting the claims for indemnity on behalf of certain 
citizens of the United States, and in giving an answer to 
my letter addressed to your predecessor on the 19th of 


last December, in which I proposed to submit to arbitra- 
tion the question arising under the eighth article of the 


Lousiana treaty. 


The intimation given me by you, that some objection 


had been made to those claims because they had not been 
presented with those of the allied powers anterior to the 
evacuation of France, and because of their ancient date, 


excited some surprise. The United States had never 


been parties to the war which was to be terminated by 


that liquidation, but had always occupied a neutral posi- 
tion in relation to France. The correspondence between 
the two Governments, if carefully examined, will prove 
that. any postponement of the adjustment of American 
claims which has taken place is attributable to the French 
Government alone, which has, on various alleged grounds, 
declined entering into a discussion ofthem, and not to the 
United States, who have constantly urged their final set- 
tlement. 

Your excellency has expressed to me your intention 
again to submit the questions now depending between 
France and the United States to the Council, so soon as 
the urgent business of the session of the Chambers shall 
have terminated; and I have now earnestly to request that 
you will carefully examine the whole correspondence, 
and particularly notice the repeated and constant efforts 
which have been made by my Government to obtain a set- 
tlement of those claims; efforts which, I have reason to 
believe, would have been successful, but for the delays 
which had been opposed by France to the progress of 
the negotiation. A 

With a sincere, and, I trust, mutual desire to settle 
these questions, which are the only ones which can, by 
possibility, disturb the harmony which has so long and so 
happily existed between the United States and his Majes- 
ty’s Government, I have reason to hope that we shail be 
enabled to bring them toa speedy and satisfactory con- 
clusion. I have the honor, &c., 

JAMES BROWN. 

His Ex. COUNT DE LA FERRONNAYS, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, ec. Ce. Ge. 
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~ Mr. Brown to Mr. Clay. 


Pants; November 12, 1828. i 


«oS: The Minister.of Foreign Affairs having returned 
` to Paris from the mineral..waters of Germany, where he 
“igpent some weeks for the benefit of his health, I address- 
ed to him a note requesting’ an interview. 
ile. appointed -the 6th instant to receive me.. I called 
-~ cupón him om that day, and reminded him of the promise 
che had made me at our last conferencé to lay before the 
“Council the American claims for indemnity, and also the 
proposition Thad ‘made to submit to arbitration the ques- 
tion arising under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty 
of cession; and I expressed my anxiety to obtain his an- 
swer on both those subjects. 

He observed that he regretted to find himself under the 
necessity of again postponing his answer; that he had 
more ‘than once: mentioned. the subject in Council; that 
there appeared to be some diversity of opinion respecting 
our claims; certain persovs intimating that, as they arose 
under the Government of Napoleon, the present dynasty 
was not responsible for them; others believing that the 
claims: of ‘citizens of the United States ought to have 
been ‘presented and adjusted contemporancously with 
those of the subjects of European sovereigns: that it was 
his intention again to bring the question before the Coun- 
cil, which would avail itself of the information which 
might be derived from Count de Ravenal, who, hav- 
ing been employed in the Department of Foreign Affairs 
at the time when our claims against France originated, 
could probably throw much light on the facts and circum- 
atances connected withthem. He observed that the con- 
stant-neutrality of the United States during the wars in 
which France was involved anterior to the restoration, 
and the appeals they had made, not to force, but to rea- 
son.and justice, in. order to obtain the liquidation of their 
claims, constituted a strong argument in favor of them. 
He concluded by repeating what he had said on former 
occasions, that no person could desire, more than he did, 
that all the matters in dispute between the two nations 
should be brought to an amicable conclusion. 

I observed that the objections which had been made to 
our claims, as stated by him, had already been met, as J 
conceived, ‘by conclusive answers; that I regretted every 
renewed postponement of the question the more deeply, 
inasmuch as the ancient date of our claims had been sug- 
gested as an objection to them; and that I sincerely hoped 
that the time would soon arrive when we might commence 
the discussion with that mutual disposition to terminate it 
satisfactorily, which I hoped was felt by both Govern- 
ments, 

. He promised me his early attention to it; and, as I could 
see no probable: advantage which could be derived from 
pressing the business further at this time, we terminated 
the interviews =" 

I have the honor: to be, 
With great consideration, sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
JAMES BROWN. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Pan Buren. 
(No. 5.] Panis, November 7, 1829. 


Dean Sin: In my last communication 1 mentioned that 

I had requested a conference with the Prince de Polignac, 
for the purpose of calling his attention to the principal 
“subjects with which I was charged, and that he had fixed 
Monday, the 2d day of this month, for the interview. On 
“that day, accordingly, I waited on him, and opened the 
conference, on my part, by observing that there were se- 
veral questions of considerable interest between the Unit- 
ed States and France, which remained unsettled. That 


|gies of justice and reason to sustain them. 


the President of the United States, being sincerely desirous 
of cultivating the most friendly relations with his Majesty’s . 


Government, and fearing that, if these questions should 


remain longer unsettled, they would create feelings of dis- 
satisfaction; and tend greatly to impair the good under- 
standing which hadheretofore existed, was anxious that 
they should be now-disposed of... That the most import- 


ant of these questions was-that.which related to the in. 
demnity due to us for the various and aggravated injuries 
committed upon our neutral rights and commerce by the 
former Government of France. ‘That this claim had been 
pending for a very long time: that it had never ceased to 
be prosecuted by us with a thorough conviction of its jus- 
tice; but that it had never yet been decided on’by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. . 

Here the Prince interposed, by remarking that he 
«s feared it had been decided on that they had nothing to 
do with the acts of Bonaparte.” 

I replied that, without occupying his time at that mo- 
ment with any argument in support of the doctrine, I 
would only remark, that we considered it an established 
principle that the acts of the existing Government of a 
country (especially one which had been so long recog- 
nised by the other Powers of the world as that of Bona- 
parte) attached to the nation, and devolved, with all their 
consequences and responsibilities, upon every succeeding 
Government which should administer the affairs of the na- 
tion, and that this principle had been practically admitted 
by his Majesty’s Government at the period of the restora- 
tion, in the various indemnities granted to the allied sove- 
reigns for injuries and losses proceeding from the acts of 
Bonaparte. 

The Prince then remarked that he did not think that 
any of the cases in which indemnities had been granted to 
the allied sovereigns were the same as ours. To which I 
replied, that, although the cases might not be identical in 
their individual circumstances, the claim to indemnifica- 
tion proceeded on one and the- same principle in all, to 
wit, the obligation of the present Government of France 
to repair injuries and losses occasioned by the acts of the 
preceding Government. {also remarked, that if any dis- 
crimination were to be made between the United States 
and the allied Powers, we might reasonably expect a more 
favorable consideration for our claims than theirs; for, 
while those Powers had neither regarded the convenience 
nor consulted the free will of France in pressing their de- 
mands at the time, and under the circumstances they did, 
we had, without ever having relaxed in the friendly pro- 
secution of ours, patiently waited for their final adjust- 
ment until she had recovered from her embarrassments, 
and had heretofore relied exclusively on the moral ener- 
I also added, 
that, instead of his Majesty’s Government having hereto- 
fore decided against our claims, as he seemed to suppose, 
we had every reason to believe that many of his Majesty’s 
ministers, the predecessors of his excellency in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, had entertained and express- 
ed far different opinions concerning them. I then refer- 
red, in very general terms, to the favorable sentiments uns 
derstood to have been entertained or expressed by the 
Duke de Richelieu, Viscount de Montmorency, Mr. Vil- 
lele, and the Compte de la Ferronnays, and added, that 
we should expect not less favorable views when he came 
to investigate the subject, from his own elevated sense of 
justice. $ 

To this he replied, tbat whatever was just must be 
done; that he did not profess to be particularly acquaint- 
ed with the subject; that the papers relating to it were 
all in his department; that he would examine them'as soon 
as practicable, and, when he had done so, would invite 
me to another interview. : 

I then called his attention to the subject of the discri- 
minating duties levied on the cargoes of American vessels 
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which ħad touched at intermediate ports in their voyage 
to: France; explained to him the circumstances under 
which this had been done, and that we considered it a 
manifest departure from the commercial convention of 
1822, which, entirely silent as to the character of the 
voyage, either as direct or indirect, made the national cha- 
yacter of the cargo and the vessel the sole condition of its 
benefits. 

“He remarked that, where vessels stopped at interme- 
diate ports, there was always danger of fraud, and that 
articles not the produce of the United States might be 
added to the cargo. To which I thought it necessary to 
make no other reply than that, in the cases which had 
occurred, no fraud was alleged, and that the fact was 
proved, beyond question, that the vessels and cargoes 
were wholly of the United States origin and ownership. 

Ithen mentioned to him the promptitude with which 
the Government of the United States had, on the repre- 
sentation of Baron Mareuil, given orders for the restitu- 
tion of the discriminating duties which had been demand- 
ed_by its custom-house officers in the instance (much less 
clearly entitled to the benefit of the convention) of French 
vessels which had not merely touched, but actually dis- 
posed of a portion of their cargoes in the French West 
India islands, which seemed to strike him with considera- 
ble force. He said he would examine the papers con- 
nected with the subject, and, when he had done so, 
would let me hear from him. 

I thought this first occasion of opening the subjects of 
my official intercourse with the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs a fit one for communicating to him other acts of the 
Government of the United States, which, manifesting the 
liberal spirit of our councils towards France, would have 
a tendency, I hoped, to elicit corresponding dispositions 
on the part of her Government towards us. In this view, 
I explained to him, with some detail, the recent and high- 
ly favorable regulations of our tariffin regard to the most 
interesting objects of the industry and commerce of 
France—her silks and her wines. I represented to him 
that some of these regulations were special favors grant- 
ed to France, and A gaia from a sincere desire to 
strengthen our good understanding with her by substan- 
tial advantages given to her trade; that, in thus evincing 
the friendly sentiments of the United States for his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, we were encouraged to hope for such 
reciprocal dispositions on its part, as would not only lead 
toa more equal adjustment of the commercial relations 
of the two countries, but to a jast and equitable settle- 
ment of all the other questions now pending between 
them; and that I should be proud, at all times, to concur 
with his excellency in every measure calculated to give 
the fullest effect to these dispositions on both sides. 

The Prince very frankly, and with apparent. satisfac- 
tion, recognised in the acts to which I referred, evidences 

_ of the friendly dispositions of the United States towards 
France, and said that I might be assured he would do every 
thing on his part to preserve the friendship which had 
heretofore existed. He concluded, by repeating that he 
would examine, as soon as practicable, the two subjects I 
had presented to his consideration, and, when he had 
done so, would invite me to another interview. i 

In takiag leave of him, I expressed the hope that his 
examination would be attended with as little delay as pos- 
sible, as that which had already taken place in the settle- 
ment of these questions had given rise to feelings of dis- 
content in the United States, which, if there should conti- 
nue to be occasion for them, might derogate very much 
from the force of the motives now felt by both Govern- 
ments to cultivate a friendly intercourse with each other. 

The object of this interview being a mere preliminary 
exposition of the subjects I was instructed to present to 
the consideration of the French Government, and with 
which it was evident the new minister had very little pre- 
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vious acquaintance, I did not think it either necessary or 
proper to enter into any formal discussion of them at that, 
time. I therefore contented myself with such obserya= 
tions, e passant, as his own remarks of the same charac- 
ter would alone have justified. The next interview, in, 
developing the more mature and better informed views of 
the minister, will, in all probability, call for more precise 
and detailed discussion on my part.’ 

I have the honor to be, 

With sentiments of great respect, yours, &c. 
W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. M. Van Buren, Ser’y of State. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 7.] Panis, November 19, 1829. 

Dear Sin: Not having yet received from Prince Po- 
lignac an invitation to another interview on the subject of 
my conference with him of the 2d instant, I infer that he 
has not completed the examination he then promised me 
to make with as little delay as possible. Considering the 
great extent of one of those subjects especially, and the 
mass of papers in which it is now involved, a good deal 
of time must be necessarily allowed for the investigation, 
to one to whom the whole matter is new, and whose ate 
tention, it is understood, has been cotemporaneously oc» 
cupied by other very urgent interests, as well foreign. as 
domestic. 

The modifications of the treaty of Adrianople in re- 
gard to the amount of the Turkish indemnity, and the 
military occupation of the Russians, (which it is believed 
that this Government has co-operated with that of Great 
Britain in urging on the Emperor Nicholas, ) the changes: 
of interior organization consequent on the new ministry, 
the surveillance of an active opposition, and, lastly, seri- 
ous divisions among the ministers themselves, have, it is 
supposed, furnished full employment, for some time past, 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and his colleagues.. 

This last source of distraction has terminated, for the 
present, by the resignation of Count de la. Bourdonnaye, 
Minister of the Interior, and one of the most. able, as 
well as obnoxious. of the ministers; the transfer of Mr. 
Montbel.from the Department of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Public Instruction to that of the Interior, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Guernon de Ranville, not heretofore of. 
‘the ministry, to fill the place of Mr. Montbel, all of which 
changes are announced by an ordonnance of the King 
published this morning. Prince Polignac has, at the 
same time, been constituted President of the Council of 
Ministers; the proposition for which is said to have been 
the immediate cause of the resignation of Count de la 
Bourdonnaye. ; , . 

These changes, it is supposed, will bring with them no 
change in the spirit or policy of the administration; and, 
if we may judge from the language of the anti-ministerial 
journals on the occasion, are not likely to be accepted. by 
the opposition as a propitiatory sacrifice to them. 

‘The spirits of the latter are much elevated, and those 
of the court said to be depressed in ‘a corresponding de- 
gree, by the recent election (to supply a vacancy) of a 
liberal deputy, by the town of Bordeaux, heretofore so 
distinguished for its loyalty and attachment to the doc» 
trines supposed to be peculiarly personified in the present 
ministry. g 

honor to be, with great respect, yours, &e. 
ee ce W. C. RIVES. 

Hon. M. Vax Buren, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
(No. 8.} Paris, December 17, 1829. 


Drar Sin: You will perceive, from the enclosed note, 
that, after waiting for some time for the promised invita- 
tion of Prince Polignac to another interview on the sube 
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jects of my former conference with him, T determined to 
ask one myself. ` The situation of the minister, as being 
heretofore entirely unacquainted with the subjects ‘of dis- 
‘cussion between the two Governments, and -having been 
yery much occupied with other affairs, both foreign and 
domeéstic, since he came into office, seemed to me fairly 
to claim for him a liberal allowance of time for his inves- 
tigations.’ For this reason, as well as that, under existing 
eircumstances, the manifestation. of impatience on my part 
could do no good, ‘and might possibly do harm, I forbore 
„to askan’ interview earlier, especially as, in one or two 
casual meetings with him, of which 1 profited to recall his 
attention to the matters I had presented for his considera- 
tion, he informed me that he was then engaged in investi- 
gating them. 

"phe time, however, seemed to me at length to have 
arrived when a further acquiescence in this delay, on my 
part, might be subject to misconstruction in regard to the 
importance which. the Government of the United States 
attached to the demands I had presented. I, therefore, 
oi the 10th instant, addressed the enclosed note to Prince 
‘Polignac, to which I received his answer, fixing Monday, 
the 14th instant, for the interview. 

He opened the interview on that day, by saying that he 
was not.yet ready to discuss with me the principal subject 
I had presented to his consideration; that he had been 
very much engaged, as he presumed I was aware, with 
other matters; that the subject itself was a. complicated 
one, and involved in a large mass of documents and pa- 
pers, some of which it was necessary to obtain from other 
parts of Europe; that. the whole subject was now under- 
going examination, but that he had as. yet been able to ac- 
quire only a-very imperfect knowledge of it himself, 

‘remarked that it was hardly necessary to trouble him- 


A 
self with all the details he had alluded to; that the general 
character of our claims, and the principles applicable to 
them, lay within a much narrower compass, and could be 
readily gleaned from the correspondence which had taken 
place here between the respective organs of the two Go- 
vernments. 

He gaid he was aware of this, but that, in a matter of so 
much. importance, he preferred having a view of every 
thing, however minute, himself, and that, moreover, he 
wished to put down his views in writing. 

I then repeated the hope, which {had already very 


earnestly expressed, that he would suffer as little delay as 


possible to occur in the further investigation of this sub- 
ject; and I endeavored to impress upon him the import- 
ance of an early attention to it, by alluding to the recent 
proceedings in the United States, which manifested the 
deep interest felt in it by the nation: to which I added 
that the Government entirely sympathized in this national 
sentiment; that:the question was considered not as affect- 
ing the interests of individuals only, but, from the nature 
of the outrages which had given rise to the claims of our 


citizens, as one deeply involving the rights and honor of 


the Government and nation; and that, in all its bearings, 
the subject must exert un important influence on the fu- 
ture relations of the two.countries, 

The Prince renewed his promise to examine the sub- 
ject with as little delay as the nature of the investigation, 
and his other engagements, would admit; and here the 
interview seemed to have reached its termination. But, 
after a short pause, he remarked that what he was about 
to say he hoped I would not consider as the expression of 
an opinion; but he must say that, as far as he had yet 
gone in the investigation of our claims, he did not view 
them in the same favorable light that I did. 

Lthought this a fit opening for meeting some of the 
repossessions which my first interview with bim had dis- 
closed the existence of on his part; and I took advantage 
of it accordingly. 

Tadverted first:'to the impressions he seemed to enter- 


tain that his Majesty’s Government had heretofore decid- 
ed against our claims; and reviewed, somewhat in detail, 
the history of the negotiation, for the purpose of show- 
ing that the failure to settle them was in no sense a rejec- 
tion, but proceeded from various collateral considerations 
alleged as grounds of postponement merely; these post- 
ponements, too, being accompanied, in most of the instan- 
ces, with expressions of opinions, on the part of. his 
Majesty’s ministers, decidedly favorable to the intrinsic 
validity of a large portion of our claims. 

He said very promptly that, on this point, he found he 
had been mistaken. 

I then referred to the idea intimated by him in our first 
interview, that his Majesty’s Government could not be 
held answerable for the acts of Ronaparte; and remarked 
that, independently of the long-settled and well-establish- 
ed principles of international responsibility in such cases, 
there were considerations connected with the American , 
claims, which made it clearly equitable that his Majesty’s 
Government should indemnify us for these wrongs of 
Bonaparte; that most of the property for which we now 
claimed compensation, had been actually applied to de- 
fray the expenses of the French Government, had supplied 
the place of national contributions or public loans, and 
diminished, by so much, the burdens which had been im- 
posed on the nation, or which had descended from Bo- 
naparte upon his Majesty’s Government; and that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the French nation, having thus 
received the benefit of the wrongs committed, were in 
equity, as well as on the sterner principles of international 
law, now bound to repair them. 

He said this argument might be admitted to be a good 
one, ifits effect were not to subject his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to new and indefinite demands from the European 
Powers. That, at the period of the restoration, they 
claimed nothing on behalf of their subjects for property 
forcibly taken away, but only for supplies furnished by 
virtue of contracts. 

Treplied that the American claims seemed to me to 
present a much stronger case; for, while the subjects of 
the European Powers had voluntarily yielded their pro- 
perty to the purposes, and advanced it on the credit of 
the usurping Government, that of our citizens, not less 
serviceable in supplying the real wants of the nation, had 
been appropriated, by the violence of the Government, 
without their consent, constituting, in effect, a species of 
forced loan. 

1 also remarked that I did not understand that the re- 
clamations of the European Powers, which had been al- 
lowed by his Majesty’s Government, were confined to 
cases of contract. The arrangement with Great Britain, 
particularly, made his Most Christian Majesty responsible 
for. “all property, real or personal, of British subjects, 
which had been unlawfully confiscated since 1792.” 

T also mentioned, as exceptions to the supposed princi- 
ple, two very striking examples in the arrangement with 
the continental Powers: The first, that of the Hamburg 
bank, from which Marshal Davoust, in the year 1813, 
forcibly abstracted funds to the amount of fifteen millions 
of francs, and for which his Majesty’s Government, in 
pursuance of the third article of the convention of the 
20th November, 1815, with the continental Powers, had 
made compensation by a special convention with the $e- 
nate of Hamburg, on the 27th day of October, 1816; the 
second, that of the merchants of the Grand Duchy of 
Berg, in whose hands Bonaparte had, by an arbitrary and 
capricious order, issued at Nossen on the 8th day of May, 
1813, seized and confiscated a large amount of colonial 
produce, (sugar, coffee, cotton, &c.,) and whose recla- 
mations were allowed by the fourth article of the con- 
vention of 20th November, 1815, above mentioned; and 
afterwards paid by his Majesty’s Government, including 
interest as well as principal. 
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obtain the ordinary supplies. } 

I need not extend this communication by repeating 
here the obvious replies which some of these remarks 
suggested. It was apparent, through the whole course 
of the conversation, that the Prince, under a sense of the 
precariousness of his situation, had not seriously turned 
his attention to a subject of which it was doubtful how 
long he might have the official cognizance, and that he 
sought only to make the most plausible excuses for delay. 
I fear that, while this state of uncertainty as to the ability 
of the ministers to sustain themselves shall continue, no 
effective negotiation, favorable or otherwise, can be com- 
menced. 

Some days ago Paris was full of rumors as to im- 
pending and radical changes in the composition of the 
ministry. It was confidently asserted that a distinguished 
personage had received the royal mandate to form a 
new administration; and that, in pursuance of it, propo- 
sitions were made to several individuals who had formed 
a part of the late ministry, but who declined to associate 
themselves with the leading member of the present mi- 
nistry, whom it was desired still to retain. Since the fail- 
ure of this effort, it is supposed. that the ministers have 
taken the resolution to abide their chances before the 
Chambers, and that they will henceforward adopt a course 
of energy and boldness in the spirit of their system, 
which will give a more marked development to the issue 


between them and their adversaries, and render the vic- 


tory, on whichever side it may be, more permanent and 
decisive. I haye the honor to be, &c. 
W. C. RIVES. 


Paris, December 10, 1829. 


The undersigned, hoping that the time wbich has 


elapsed since his conference with his excellency the 
Prince de Polignac, on the second of the last month, has 
enabled hin to examine the subjects which he then had 
the honor to present to his excellency’s consideration, re- 
_quests the favor of another interview, at such a time as 
may suit his excellency’s convenience. 

The undersigned embraces, with pleasure, this occa- 
sion to reiterate to his excellency the Prince de Polignac 
the assurance of his most distinguished consideration. 

W.C. RIVES. 

HU. E. the Prixce pe Porrenac, &e. &c. 


Panis, December 10, 1829. 
The President of the Council of Ministers will have 
the honor to receive Mr. Rives on Monday, the 14th in- 
stant, at half past twelve. 
Mr. Rryes, &c. &c. &c. 


i Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren.: 
[No. 9.] Panis, January 7, 1830. 
Dean Sin: In the communication which had the ho- 


nor to address to you on the 17th of the last morth, Tre- 
ferred, generally, in reciting a conversation which [had had 
with Prince Polignac, to some cases of European indēm- 
nities mentioned’ by me as not reconcilable with the prin-. 
ciple of a responsibility for contracts only, which. the 


Prince had stated was the sole basis of all the indemnities 


granted by the present Government of France to subjects 
of the European Powers. 
brought into view heretofore, so far as I am informed, I 
have supposed it proper to submit to you, as I now do in 
the accompanying paper, a fuller statement and: expla- 
nation of them, vouched by the authorities on which they 
rest. 


As those cases have not been 


I have addressed a note to Prince Polignac requesting 


another conference, to which I have not yet received his 
answer appointing a time for the purpose. 


No important change in the political condition of the 


country has occurred since my last communication. The 
ministry, contrary, to the expectations entertained by ma- 
ny, still maintains its negative attitude, 
sponsibility of any of those new measures which have 
been said to enter into its system. The Chambers, which 
bad been expected to meet early in the next month, it is 
now supposed: will not be convoked till some time in 


avoiding the re« 


March. This delay, connected with the circumstance of 


the continued inaction of the ministry affording no fresh 
cause of discontent, certainly adds to their chances of ob 
taining a majority in the Chambers, by giving more time 
for the excitement of the opposition to wear itself out, 
and for themselves to profit of the various resources of 
ipfigence and propitiation which they have at their dis- 
posal. 


I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, ae 
W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. M. Van BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 
P.S. The ordonnance of the King has just been pub- 
lished, convoking the Chambers for the 2d day of March.. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 11.] Pants, January 16, 1830. 


Dear Srm: The interview with Prince Polignac, which 
you were informed by my last despatch I had requested, 
took place, by his appointment, on the 11th instant. In 
the course of it, much that had already been said was re- 
peated, with trifling variations. I had the satisfaction, 
however, to perceive that the representations I had made 
to him in previous interviews had had the effect, at least, 
of awakening his attention to the importance of the sub- 


ject, and that he had been looking into it seriously. 


He commenced the conversation, by observing: that he 
did not see on what principle we could claim compensa- 
tion for the injuries committed under the Berlin and Mi- 
lan decrees; that, however unjust. in, themselves, they 
constituted the law of the land at the time; but that there 
was another class of injuries which stood: ona different 
ground—mentioning the vessels burnt at sea. 

I replied that the Berlin and Milan decrees, though 
nominally the law of the Jand, were in conflict with a su- 
perior law—the established law of nations; and that they 
violated, at the same time, express and positive stipula- 
tions of existing treaties between France and the United 
States; that, therefore, with whatever forms of authority 
they may have been clothed, they were absolute nullities 
in the eye of public law, and could give no validity to any 
thing done under them. i f 

He said he did not perceive how this reasoning could, 
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be reconciled with the general doctrine:on which we held | effects had fallen almost exclusively on the neutral com- 
the present Government of France to be responsible for {merce of the United States. F adverted to the different 
the acts of Bonaparte. He understood that doctrine to|character of the relations in which the other Powers of 
be; that Bonaparte’s Government was to be regarded as|Europe stood-to France, (they being either her allies or 
being, at the time, the lawful Government of France: if| enemies, while the United States were neutral, ) as giving 
“go, its acts in the. form of Jaw must be respected; that ifjrise, of course, toa different description of claims on their 
- the Berlin'‘and Milan decrees were to be treated as nulli-|part; and remarked on the obvious injustice there would 
other acts of the ‘same formal character should also |be in holding the United States concluded by an arrange. 
pe set aside; and mentioned, as an example, the treaty |ment to which not only they were not a party themselves, 
for the cession. of. Louisiana, which. Bonaparte, having no |but no other Power of-influence, having similar interests 
-Just title to, could not, in strictness, make a valid convey-|with them, was a party. 
ance of; that, if acts which operated against us were tobe | The Prince said it was impossible to redress all the 
set aside as null and void, the rules of reciprocal justice |wrongs of Bonaparte—it was necessary to make a discri- 
required that similar acts, when they operated in our fa- | mination among them. Some of his acts were of such a 
yor, should also be set aside. He added that, in their own |character that they could not now be reversed: in regard 
internal concerns, Bonaparte had committed many wrong-|to them, the motto must be, what was done, was done. 
fal'acts in the form of law, but that they had been acqui-|But, in relation to others, they were such sheer naked 
escéd:in. He instanced particularly the deprivation of the | outrages, that the redress of them might be more treason- 
emigrants oftheir estates, which had never been restored |ably expected; and here he again mentioned the cases 
to the rightful proprietors, of vessels burnt at sea, which he characterized as acts of 
I replied that the principle on which our reclamations | piracy. ; . 
`- against. his Majesty’s Government for the acts of Bona-| I told him that I could not recognise the justness of the 
parte rested, was this: that, from the necessity of the|distinction he made, and that I was sure the Government 
case, and the established principles of public law, Bona-|of the United States could not consent to renounce the 
parte’s Government, as the actual Government of the|claims of its citizens for a class of spoliations, which it 
French nation at the time, was to be regarded by foreign |had always remonstrated against as the grossest and most 
Powers (who had no right to interfere in the domestic|unwarrantable outrages. Wishing, however, to ascer- 
politics of France) as competent to act for and bind the |tain the precise extent to which his ideas of redress went, 
nation to the same extent as a rightful sovereign, and that |I remarked to him that, besides vessels burnt at sea, there 
succeeding Governments, therefore, were responsible for | were other cases which had not been attended with those 
. its acts; that the effects of this responsibility, however, |formal sanctions which the usage of civilized nations re- 
were different, according to the nature of the subject-|quired; that captures and seizures of our property had 
‘matter; that.where the acts of Bonaparte were such as so-|been made professedly by virtue of the Berlin and Milan 
vereigns may rightfully perform, the responsibility of the |decrees, which the provisions of those decrees themselves 
“succeeding Government is to abide by and fulfil them; idid not authorize; and that, in many instances also, the 
but. where: they were such as no sovereign, however legi- | property captured or seized had been merely ordered to 
timate; could lawfully perform, the. responsibility is to|be sold, and its proceeds sequestered, but that it had ne- 
correct and redress them. That this obvious considera-|ver been condemned by the sentence of any judicial 
tion suggests at once, the distinction between the Berlin |tribunal. I asked him if his ideas of redress would 
and Milan decrees on the one hand, and the Louisiana|not embrace those cases equally with the vessels burnt 
treaty on the other. The alienation of territory is an act jat sea. 
which sovereigns are competent to execute, and, in point} I understood him as assenting to this extension of his 
of fact, frequently do execute; Bonaparte’s cession of Lou-|views, though his answer was not very distinct, and {£ am 
isiana is therefore valid. The Berlin and Milan decrees, {not sure that it was founded ona thorough comprehension 
being gross violations of the public law and the faith of trea- [of the full bearing of my inquiry. 
ties, ate such acts as no sovereign can rightfully perform, | I then told him that, although the measure of redress 
and must, therefore, be regarded as nulland void. Tadd-|suggested could not, in its greatest extent, be accepted 
ed that the course pursued by his Majesty’s Government {as a complete discharge of the just claims of our citizens, 
in regard to the Louisiana treaty, and the other case which |yet, as some advance towards the settlement of a long 
his.excellency had referred to, had always been regarded |standing and disagreeable subject of discussion, I should 
by. us asa clear recognition of the principle on which our |be glad that he would state in writing the precise extent 
reclamations rested. His Majesty’s Government had|of what he proposed. He very promptly consented to 
claimed, very strenuously, certain privileges under the |do so, but said I must first address to him a note present- 
eighth article ofthe Louisiana treaty, which could be on no ing, in a general way, the demand made by the Govern- 
other principle than that the authority which made it, ment of the United States on behalf of its citizens. In 
however deficient in. moral right, was practically compe- |pursuance of this understanding, I addressed to him, on 
tent to this highest function of sovereignty, The sale of |the 13th instant, the note of which the enclosed is a copy, 
the emigrants’ estates, in being. confirmed, was, in like lin which J sought to present the demand. under those 
manner, recognised as the emanation of a competent so- jaspects, and to enforce it by those considerations, which, 
vereign authority, though that consideration, while it left |while they conformed to. the principles maintained, and 
the purchasers undisturbed in their possession, had not |the dispositions professed by the Government of the 
prevented his Majesty’s Government from repairing the |United States, seemed to me, at the same time, best 
injustice of the act, by granting a million in indemnities [adapted to the feelings of, and most likely to secure a 
to the original proprietors. The Government of the Unit- | favorable hearing from, this Government. 
ed States asked the application of no other rule than this I have the honor to be, 
to the claims of its citizens. With great respect, 
To,these observations the Prince offered no reply. Ile Your obedient servant, 
remarked that, in the settlement with the Powers of Eu- W. C. RIVES. 
rope, no claims were allowed which had arisen under the| Hon. M. Vax Buren, Seeretary of State. 
Berlin and Milan decrees, though those decrees were ap- 
plicable to them as well as to the United States. 
Vanswered that, although those decrees were, in their 
terme, applicable'to all nations, yet, in point of fact, 


Panis, January 13, 1630. 
j MoxsizuR LE Prince: In the several conferences. with 
their which your excellency has favored me, I have had the 
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honor to present to your consideration the renewed and 
earnest demand of the Government of the United States 
for the indemnification of its citizens for the flagrant 
wrongs heretofore committed upon them by the authori- 
ties of France. The knowledge which your excellency 
possesses of the character of these wrongs, and the am- 
ple details to be found in the correspondence which has 
heretofore taken place between the two Governments on 
the subject, render it unnecessary for me to occupy your 
excellency’s time with a specification of them here. 

The acts which mainly inflicted them were met by the 
Government of the United States, in the moment of their 
promulgation, by the most earnest and emphatic remon- 
strances, and a determination never to submit to them, 
evinced by a course of measures which would have ter- 
minated in the last appeal of nations, but for the ultimate 
abrogation of the most obnoxious of these acts. After 
their withdrawal, the United States steadily and earn- 
estly prosecuted their demand for the redress of the in- 
juries committed under them, from the authority with 
which they originated, and a satisfaction of that demand 
is believed to have been prevented only by the death of 
their minister on the point of concluding a treaty. Soon 
after the happy event which brought back the reign of 
law and justice in the persons of his Majesty’s illustrious 
family occurred, and gave new reasons to the United 
States to hope that the injuries which had been wantonly 
inflicted upon their citizens in the name and under the 
sanction of his Majesty’s people, would now find an am- 
ple and effectual redress; a hope cherished with so much 
the more confidence, from seeing the promptitude with 
which the subjects of other Powers had been indemnified 
for wrongs flowing from the same source. 

The temporary financial embarrassments, however, pro- 
duced by- the previous assumption of so heavy a responsi- 
bility to the Powers of Europe, suspended the considera- 
tion of American claims, and the United States, anxious 
to see France recovered from the effect of those embar- 
rassments, and happy, prosperous, and powerful, under 
her ancient sovereigns, acquiesced in the delay. That 
state of things has now been realized. France is again 
happy, prosperous, and powerful. The other causes 
which have been, from time to time, alleged for the post- 
ponement of the claims of our citizens, have also ceased 
tooperate. The Government of the United States, there- 
fore, now entertains the expectation, founded on a tho- 
rough confidence in the justice, wisdom, and magnanimity 
of his Majesty’s councils, that the adjustment of these 
claims will be no longer postponed. 

The President is so much the more anxious for this ad- 
justment, because he is sincerely desirous of cultivating 
the most cordial good understanding with his Majesty’s 
Government, and because he cannot but be sensible that 
the longer continuance of a subject of discussion, in which 
so many delays and disappointments have already been 
experienced, must have a very unfavorable influence on 
the feelings and relations of the two countries. Believing 
that no two Governments can have, whether in the inte- 
rests of the present or the recollections of the past, strong- 
er motives to a cordial friendship with each other, he 
ardently wishes that this single thorn, threatening an ul- 
ceration of feeling so much to be deprecated, should be 
extracted from their relations. 

The claims of the citizens of the United States to in- 
demnity for the injuries suffered by them, are of such a 
character that they can never be abandoned by their Go- 
vernment. Arising from acts which equally violated the 
rights of the nation as well as of the individual sufferers, 
the honor of the Government is concerned in their re- 
dress. f 

Deeply impressed by my Government with the senti- 
ments I have had the honor to express, I perceived, with 
lively satisfaction, in my recent interview with your excel- 


lency, the manifestation of a desire, on:the part of your 
excellency, to enter, in good earnest, on the considera- 


tion of this subject. This disposition, enlightened by the 
wisdom, and guided by the justice which presides over his 
Majesty’s councils, will ultimately lead, I cannot doubt,:to 


a satisfactory result. 


I need not repeat that the measure of compensation at 


which your excellency hinted, (if I comprehended it cor- 
rectly,) cannot be received by the Government of ‘the 
United States as a complete and adequate discharge of 
the just claims of our citizens. 
know precisely to what extent his Majesty’s Government 
is at this time willing to go in the liquidation of these 
claims, (the justice and validity of which, to a greater or 
less extent, have been repeatedly admitted by your excel- 
lency’s predecessors, ) I shall await with anxiety the ful. 
filment of your excellency’s promise to communicate to 
me, in writing, the limits of the redress you are prepared 
to offer, not doubting that, in the progress of your reflec- 
tions, they will attain an extension corresponding with the 


Still, as it is desirable to 


magnitude of the wrongs suffered by our citizens, and the 
elevated justice which now holds such ample means of re- 
dressing them. 

I beg your excellency, in the mean time, to accept the 
assurances of the great respect and distinguished consider- 
ation with which I have the honor to be, your excellency’s 
most obedient and most humble servant, 

W. C. RIVES. 

His excellency the PRINCE DE POLIGNAC, 

Minister, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and President of the Council of Ministers. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 12.} Panis, January 28, 1830. 

Duar Sir: Not having heard from Prince Polignac in 
answer to my note of the 13th instant, and deeming it im- 
portant to improve, by a diligent pursuit on my part, the 
favorable dispositions which had been manifested in our 
last interview, I requested, some days ago, another inter- 
view, which has just taken place. 

On the subject of the claims, the Prince said he was not 
prepared to discuss it with me; that he was then examin- 
ing all the papers, and was about to make a naked report 
of the facts for the personal consideration of the King, 
and that, when he was ready to discuss the matter with me, 
he would invite me to another interview. 

I reminded him of his promise, in our last interview, to 
state to me in writing the extent of the compensation they 
were disposed to offer us; that thisimplied an examination 
already made, and that I could not, therefore, learn with- 
out surprise that the examination yet remained to be 
made, and that new deliberations were to be commenced. 
He said nothing in reply, except that their attention was 
occupied with a great variety of other pressing business. 

In taking my leave, I remarked to the Prince that it 
was impossible, by any form of words, to disguise the facts 
that a crisis must soon occur, if it had not already occur- 
red, in the relations of France and the United States, on 
this disagreeable subject; that it was. alike inconsistent 
with the dignity of both Governments that the question 
should remain much longer in its present condition; and 
that seeing the favorable state of our affairs, both with 
England and Russia, as developed in the President’s mes- 
sage, it was for the Government of France now to consi- 
der whether, by her persevering neglect of our just de- 
mands, she did not incur the hazard, at least, of our 
establishing more friendly relations with other Powers, 
which, however reluctantly on our part, might alienate 
us from her. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
W. C. RIVES. 

To the Hon. M. Van Buren, Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. — 
“Panis, February 16, 1830. 

“Dear Sim: Shortly after: my communication of the 28th 
‘ultimo, had. an informal opportunity, at-Prince Polig- 
-\“nae’s own house, of testing the character and extent of 
“othe dissatisfaction which had been expressed at the Pre- 
“gident’s: message... I commenced the conversation by ob- 
serving to-him that, since our last interview, in which he 
` had informed me, to my great surprise, of the dissatisfac- 
“tion felt at the passage in the President’s message which 
‘related to-our affairs with France, I had critically re-ex- 
amined that portion of the message, and that my first im- 
pressions, in'regard to its conciliatory and. respectful cha- 
‘gacter, had been fully confirmed... I recalled to him the 
“terms in which the President had expressed himself with 
respect to the magnanimity of the French nation, and the 
known integrity of. the King, as. clearly evincing that his 
reliance for justice was upon these distinguished attributes, 
‘and: that. he could not have intended an appeal to less 
manly considerations. I observed to the Prince that, as 
““he-thoroughly understood the English language, and the 
“import of the expressions used by the President, I should 
hope that he would set this matter in its true light before 

his Majesty and the members of the Council. 

He remarked that the expressions I had cited were 
every thing they could have wished, but that the phrase 
«© possible collision” conveyed an intimation under which 
it was not very pleasant to act. 

T told him it should be recollected that the President’s 
message was a communication addressed, not to foreign 

| Governments, but to the Congress of the United States, 
in which it was enjoined upon him by the constitution to 
“Jay. before Congress ‘information of the state of the 
“Union,” comprehending its foreign: as well as domestic 
«pelations; and that if; in the discharge of this duty, he 
‘felt it incumbent’ upon him to. summon the attention of 
Congress, in due time, to what might be the possible con- 
sequences of existing difficulties with any foreign Govern- 
ment, he might fairly be supposed to do so under a sense 
of what was due from him, in a frank communication with 
another branch of his own Government, and not from any 
-intention of holding a menace over the head of a foreign 
“Power, 

‘These observations were received in a very friendly 

spirit by the Prince, and he finally remarked that the 
` matter was now at an end, intimating that it was not in- 
tended(to say any thing more about it on their part. 

Waving thus ascertained that this circumstance was not 
to be laid hold of as an excuse for breaking off the dis- 


[No. 18] 


A 


cussions which had been commenced, I availed myself of 


‘another informal occasion, which occurred very soon af- 
‘terwards, to make some intimations to the Prince, which 
` T thought would smooth the way for a more favorable 
resumption of our discussions. X had observed, in all 
my interviews with him, a very strong repugnauce to the 
idea of coming before the Chambers in his present pre- 
carious relations with them, with any. extraordinary de- 
mand for money. I therefore remarked to him that it 
was very far from the wish of my Government, in press- 
ing the claims of its citizens at this time, to do any thing 


which would inconveniently embarrass the finances of 


France, or impose upon him, as minister, an ungracious 
and disagreeable tusk. That our great object was to have 
the just claims of our citizens acknowledged, and put in 
a train of liquidation and adjustment; that, with respect 
to the time of payment, the Government of the United 

: States had always expressed its willingness to show a libe- 

“yal regard to the cOnvenience of France; and that, if no- 

“thing else could be done at present, we might at least fix 
the principles upon which the claims should be adjusted, 
and adopt some arrangement for commencing their liqui- 
dation, f 


such a principle would give rise to. 


These suggestions were received in a manper which 


evidently. marked the sensible relief the mind of the 
Prince derived from them. 


_ Having, by these preliminary and informal conversa- 


tions, endeavored to smooth the way for resuming our 
official conferences, 1 addressed, on the 8th instant, a note 
to the minister, requesting an interview, to which I re- 
ceived his answer, appointing the 11th instant. 
day I accordingly waited upon him at the office of Foreign 


On that 


Affairs; but as he had just received a summons to attend 
the King on some affair of urgency, he begged me to 
excuse him, and to call the next day at 11 o’clock. 

He opened the conversation on the following day, by 
reverting to what had been the basis of the settlement 
made with the allied Powers at the period of the restora- 
tion. He said that, seeing that it would be physically 
impossible for his Majesty’s Government to redress all the 
wrongs which Bonaparte had committed, it had been 
agreed to limit the redress to one class of cases only— 
supplies furnished by virtue of contracts. Then passing 
to the consideration of our claims under the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, he said those decrees were, undoubtedly, 
gross violations of the law of nations; but if his Majesty’s 
Government once recognised the principle of making 


compensation for all of Bonaparte’s violations of the law of 


nations, infinite and diversified as they were, both in num- 
ber and character, the entire resources of. the French 
nation would soon be exhausted by the demands which 
He said that his 
Majesty’s Government, therefore, could not undertake to 


indemnify us for the injuries arising from those decrees, 


where they had been carried into final execution, but 
there were some cases which they were willing to con- 
sider more favorably—as where the property had not 
been definitively condemned, but put into some of the 
public chests: in such cases, his Majesty’s Government 
had no wish to retain the benefit of the property so se- 
questered. He again mentioned the cases of vessels de- 
stroyed at sea, as standing on a like favorable footing, and 
afterwards, in the progress of our discussion, added the 
case of supplies. 

Though I was glad to perceive in a portion of these ob- 
servations a substantial confirmation of the impressions I 
had received of the Prince’s admissions in our interview 
of the 11th ultimo, I addressed myself, in this stage of our 
conversation, exclusively to the unfavorable part of his 
observations. I remarked that the Government of the 
United States could not acquiesce in the distinction he had 
suggested between property of its citizens which had 
been condemned, and that which had not been condemn- 
ed under the Berlin and Milan decrees; that sentences of 
condemnation could no more impart validity to decrees, 
otherwise void, than decrees admitted to be unlawful 
could give a legal sanction to sentences of condemnation; 
that we could not, therefore, abandon the claims of our 
citizens for property unlawfully condemned. I repeated 
what i had had occasion to say several times before, as to 
the error of supposing that the indemnities granted to the 
European Powers had been confined to cases of contract, 
and the injustice, if it were so, of holding the United 
States bound by that arrangement. I stated that the sa- 
tisfaction of our claims under the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees would not be a precedent of which other Powers 
could take advantage; for, besides the fact that those. de- 
crees had fallen almost exclusively on the neutral com- 
merce of the United States, we were entitled to a special 
protection against them by virtue of our convention with 
France of 1800; and, moreover, that the European Pow- 
ers, having made their own bargain, by the conventions 
of 1814 and 1815, and the final liquidation of 1818, would 
be precluded from bringing forward any new demands. 

The Prince remarked that the fact, however, was, that 
new claims were constantly presented, and they had just 
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same kind in the experience of my predecessors, to ven- 
ture to form an opinion. T believe there are some. cont 
derations operating at this moment, which ‘dispose: the: 
minister to settle this question, if it can be done without: 
risking too great a reaction. I have lost no. opportunity 
of urging such of these considerations as it was proper for, 
me to present myself, while I have endeavored to have 
such as 1 could not properly suggest impressed by others. 
I shall continue to use my most strenuous and unceasing: 
efforts to bring this disagreeable subject to’a satisfactory 
termination. The near approach of the great political 
struggle which will be ushered in by the meeting of the. 
Chambers, leaves a brief interval for negotiation; but the 
moment is one which it may be of the highest importance 
to seize vigorously, and to improve diligently. 

It is worthy of remark that the French claim under the 
eighth article of the Louisiana treaty has never been men- 
tioned but once, and then historically only, as being one 
of the subjects of discussion between the two Govern- 
ments; that Beaumarchais’s claim has not been alluded to, 
and no allusion, indeed, has been made to any private 
claims of French subjects, except a very vague one to 
claims for ships which had been seized or captured. 
These, however, I presume, are all reserved for the clos- 
ing scenes of the diplomatic drama. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. Martin Van BUREN, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 16.] Panis, February 25, 1830. 

Sin: The day after the date of my last despatch, I ad- 
dressed a note to Prince Polignac, of which a copy is en- 
closed. The moment appeared to me to be a critical one, 
rendered the more so by the near approach of the meet- 
ing of the Chambers; and I therefore determined, even 
at the risk of seeming somewhat importunate, to request 
another interview with him, atonce. Having failed in 
my efforts to obtain from him a note which should reduce 
to writing the admissions and propositions he had several 
times made verbally, you will perceive that, as a provi- 
sion against any unfavorable contingency which might 
occur, L made use of this occasion to recapitulate the sub- 
stance of those admissions, in my note to him, as consti- 
tuting the next best evidence, and of equal validity, 
indeed, if not contradicted, with a note from himself. 
With the same view, I also took occasion, in mentioning 
that I had a full power to conclude a convention with him 
on the subject of the claims, to suggest, incidentally, the 
expediency of some record of the results of our negotia- 
tion, as they should be progressively agreed upon and 
settled between us. eon 

The whole frame of the note was designed to test his 
earnestness in what had recently passed between us. if 
he were really disposed and prepared to settle the claims 
on the principles indicated: in conversation, my note, in 
exhibiting my readiness to: meet him effectively on that 
ground, could not be otherwise than welcome. If, onthe 
other hand, he was either not disposed or not prepared 
to consummate his words by corresponding acts, t fore- 
saw that the note would probably occasion him some em~ 
barrassment. r, 

In this state of things, having waited five days without 
hearing from him, I had determined to send Mr. Harper 
tothe Department of Foreign Affairs, to make a courte- 
at least, commenced; though what progress itis destined j ous inquiry of the under secretary on the subject, Py Y 
tomake, or what termination it may have, I have already of stimulating the minister, when it was announces m F 
had, myself, too much experience of the uncertainties of| journals that the minister had been serious ye pee 
diplomacy, and read too many monitory lessons of the! for several days. Ilis sickness is announced in ab th 


had occasion to reject some; that, though it might be true 
that the Berlinand Milan decrees had fallen almost exclu- 
sively on the commerce of the United States, yet, if his 
Majesty’s Government should agree to redress these acts 
as being violations of the law of nations, other Powers 
would claim the benefit of the principle, and extend it to 
-all other violations of the law of nations by Bonaparte; 
that for this reason his Majesty’s Government could not 
undertake, generally, to pay for property which had been 
confiscated under the Berlin and Milan decrees; but that 
there were, no doubt, among those confiscations, cases 
distinguished, more or less, by peculiar circumstances; that 
they would be willing to single out as many of these cases 
as practicable for redress, but that they could not commit 
themselves to all the bearings of the general principle. 

I told him that the Government of the United States 
was not solicitous for the establishment of an abstract 
principle; that the substantial satisfaction of the just claims 
of its citizens. was all it wished; and that if any mode could 
be devised of accomplishing that object without an ex- 
press recognition of the principle he deprecated, I should 
have no objection to concur in an arrangement founded 
upon such a basis. 

: I then proceeded to remark that, as we could come to 
no conclusion on this branch of the subject at present, I 
wished to know precisely to what extent we had agreed; 
that I understood him to say that ‘fin all cases where the 
property had not been definitively condemned, and for 
all vessels and cargoes destroyed at sea,” his Majesty’s 
Government would indemnify. He replied ‘certuinly, 
there it was clearly right.” For the purpose of testing 
more completely the accuracy of my impressions on this 
topic, I several times alladed incidentally to this admis- 
sion; and, as often as I did so, it was promptly and une- 
quivocally confirmed. You will have perceived, also, 
from the foregoing recital, that the admissions obtained 
from him went beyond this, and to an extent greater than 
the declarations of any of his predecessors, comprehend- 
ing an undefined portion of the cases of condemnations, 
all of which have been heretofore invariably and decided- 
ly negatived. But this admission not being accompanied 
with such criteria as served to mark the precise extent of 
it, I was not enabled to challenge a specific confirmation 
of it. 

1 suggested to the Prince the propriety of his address- 
ing me a note embodying his propositions, to the extent, 
at least, to which we were agreed. He said he would do 
g0.a8 soon as he had obtained the sanction of the King and 
his colleagues on a report he was about to draw up; and 
that he would embrace in his note a proposition for a mix- 
ed commission, (which had been alluded to in the course 
of out conversation, ) to examine and liquidate the claims. 

Last night, being at the Prince’s house with some other 
company, he requested me, as I was leaving the room, to 
remain a few minutes longer, as he wished to converse 
with me. As soon as he was disengaged from the indi- 
vidual with whom he was then conversing, be told me 
that he had already consulted the King and his colleagues 
on the subject of our last conference; that they approved 
of the plan of adjustment he had proposed; and that in a 
few days he would wish to see me again, that we might 
settle the principles of adjustment, and adopt the ne- 
cessary measures for constituting a mixed commission. 1 
told him I received the information with great pleasure, 
and that I should hold myself in readiness to obey his sum- 
mons at the earliest moment. . He said he was then very 
much occupied with other subjects, and it might be seve- 
ral days before he should be prepared to see me. a 

A negotiation, therefore, may be considered as having, 
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journals of the 22d instant. Hearing; however, in the] sion is, that, by means of some one of the contingencies 
course of the next day, that he was sufficiently recovered} above mentioned, the official existence of the prime minis- 
toattend to business, I addressed him another note, sim-| ter, at least, will survive the impending conflict. 
ply requesting an interview. To this note F received his| This consideration makes it very desirable that I should 
answer on the following day, expressing his regret at his| be possessed, as speedily as possible, of the views of the 
inability to receive me during the present week, in con-| President with regard to the arrangement which had oc- 
sequence of his multiplied occupations. A copy of his| curred to my mind, and which, you will perceive from . 
answer is enclosed, my note to the minister, I had intended to suggest to him 
Thus has terminated the prospect opened by the facts| on the subject of the vessels and cargoes condemned un- 
communicated. in- my last despatch, of accomplishing} der the Berlin and Milan decrees. My last despatch will 
something’ before the meeting of the Chambers, without] have informed you of what had passed between the minis- 
leaving. any sanguine confidence, on my part, in the bet-| ter and myself on this subject. He had said that, while 
ter success of future efforts. I had hoped that, in the] his Majesty’s Government could not consent to pay, gene- 
circumstances of the present moment, the ministry would| rally, for condemnations under these decrees, on the 
have derived an additional and-extrinsic motive to a just| naked ground of their being contrary to the law of na- 
settlement of our claims, from the probability of thereby | tions, in consequence of the heavy and indefinite demands 
conciliating’a portion of the opposition party in the Cham-| of other Powers, to which the recognition of such a prin- | 
bers, which; from political or ¢ofimercial considerations, | ciple would subject them, that they would be willing to 
was supposed to favor such a settlement. Representa-| go, as far as they could, in the payment of cases which 
tions of this kind, though not proper to be made by my-| might be distinguished by a peculiarity of circumstances. 
self, had been made by others, and, I had reason to be-; As there were special reasons in perhaps all the cases 
lieve, not without effect. The moment, however, forj of condemnation under the Berlin and Milan decrees, for 
drawing profit from them, seems to be now past. Muchj| setting aside those condemnations, independent of the 
allowance is undoubtedly due to the bad health of the| illegality of the decrees themselves, (as, for example, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and his necessary occupation| that the condemnations were in contravention of the con- 
as President of the Council, witha great variety of affairs| vention of 1800, were not made by regular prize tribunals, 
preparatory to the meeting of the Chambers. or in the forms prescribed. by law, &c., &c., &c.,) it im- 
But whatever might be the good faith or favorable dis-| mediately occurred to me that an article might be framed 
positions of the minister, the modes of thinking in rela- which would, at the same time, consult the views as ex- 
tion. to questions of this sort oppose a great obstacle to| pressed by the minister, and provide for the just claims 
doing us justice. Of this, a more striking proof could| of our citizens, 
not be afforded, than in an article you will find in one of} I aeeordingiy prepared an article arranging the condem- 
the gazettes accompanying this despatch—the Constitu-| nations which his Majesty’s Government should positively 
tionnel of yesterday. ‘The writer, upon the strength of| stipulate to pay, into separate classes, according to special 
an idle invention that the Minister of Foreign Affairs had] grounds of reversal applying to each, with a supplemen- 
agreed to pay the United States thirty millions of indem- tal clause, that they should pay for all other cases of con- 
nities, makes it a serious reproach to him, without once, | demnation which, from any consideration, a mixed com- 
however, questioning the justice of our claims, but sim-| mission should decide that his Majesty’s Government was 
ply because he had not contrived, by some sort of diplo-| justly bound to make compensation for. In drawing this 
matic alchemy, to convert the responsibility of the French | article, £ was guided chiefly by the statement contained 
nation for acknowledged wrongs, into a means of profitin Mr. Gallatin’s letter to the Duke de Richelieu of the 
to its. own treasury. The article, in other respects, is| 9th of November, 1816; and the classification of cases I 
full of false facts as well as false reasoning; but such is| made, corresponded, as you will perceive, in numeral 
the state of the French press, enslaved in its very licen-| order as well as in principle, with the specifications of 
tiousness to the dominion of party, that itis in vain to seek| that statement. 
a correction of its errors through the channel which pro-| It seemed to me that such an article, while it was ac- 
pagates them. Notwithstanding these discouragements,|commodated to the views expressed by the ministër of 
Lhope the President will be assured that 1 shall continue] France, had a decided advantage for us over that which 
to use every possible exertion to bring this prominent ob-| had been proposed by Mr. Gallatin to the Duke de Riche- 
ject of the duties. with which he has charged me, to a sa-| lieu. According to Mr. Gallatin’s projet, the Govern- 
tisfactory conclusion. ment of France was not bound positively to pay for any 
-L can härdly promise myself any profitable discussions| of the condemnations; but the whole question of their ob- 
with the Minister of Foreign Affairs during the session of] ligation to do so was made dependant upon the decision 
the Chambers, which meet in five days from this time.| of a mixed commission. According to that which I had 
The vital character of the struggle which will mark the| thought of suggesting, the Government of France would 
proceedings of these bodies, will, no doubt, absorb all] positively bind itself to pay for five distinct classes of con- 
hig attention and solicitude. It is admitted, on all hands, | demnations, comprehending, in all probability, néarly the 
that there is a decided majority opposed to the ministers} whole that had taken place, referring the question of its 
in the Chamber of Deputies; of which the probable con-| obligation to payin any cases which might not be in- 
sequence will be an address, (in answer to the specch| cluded in those classes, to. the determination of a mixed 
from the throne,) expressing their want of confidence inj commission. 
his Majesty’s ministers. The ministers, however, will, There is one other difference between the two projets, 
in all probability, disregarding the address, proceed toj which, asyou may deem it important, I beg leave to invite 
lay before the Chambers their projects of laws, chiefly| your attention to, In the second section of Mr. Gallatin’s 
financial, and try the sense of the Chambers upon them. | first article, the decision of the mixed commission is to be 
Ifthey should be accepted, the ministers will, of course, | governed by a consideration of what condemnations were 
be enabled to retain their places. If, on the other hand, | ‘‘ contrary to public law and justice,” &c. In conse- 
the Chambers should have courage enough to reject the} quence of the jealousy and repugnance manifested by the 
budget, the ministers must either resign, or dissolve or| Minister of Foreign Affairs to any arrangement which 
prorogue the Chambers.. These are the vital issues in-| would recognise the principle of paying for Bonaparte’s 
volved in the parliamentary struggle so near at hand. As] violations of the law of nations, I thought it best to avoid 
time must very soon resolve them, it would be idle for| any express reference to public law, and, in lieu thereof, 
me to speculate upon them, though my present impres- | to leave it to the commission, in general terms, to decide 
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what condemnations, not enumerated, his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ‘is justly bound to make. compensation for.” 
The two forms of expression, perhaps, are not intrinsi- 
cally of different import, and it would seem that such was 
Mr. Gallatin’s understanding of them, as, in the second 
section. of his second article, in defining the functions of 
the mixed commission, he uses the phrase “justly bound.” 

The article prepared by me on this subject, you will 
find incorporated as the second article in a projet of a 
convention which accompanies this despatch. Supposing 
that, in the favorable dispositions expressed by the minis- 
ter, some arrangement might possibly be concluded with 
him before the meeting of the Chambers, and deeming it 
important towards securing such a result to have every 
thing ready on my part, I drew up this projet, with the 
intention of communicating it to him at our next confer- 
ence, but with such reservations as would prevent it from 
binding me as an official paper. The first article, you 
will perceive, provides for the cases in regard to which I 
understood that the minister and myself had agreed. The 
particular views which determined the shape of the se- 
cond article, have been already explained. 

The claims originating prior to the conventions of 1800 
and 1803, and forming the subject-matter of the two or 
three first classes of claims mentioned in my instructions, 
{ considered as virtually embraced by these articles, par- 
ticularly by the clause of the first article relating to sup- 
plies and debts, and the clause of the second article re- 
lating to condemnations in contravention of the convention 
of 1800. The latter clause was framed mainly with re- 
ference to condemnations under the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees prior to 31st of July, 1809, which, besides their 
illegality on general principles, were in violation of the 
12th, 13th, and 14th articles of the convention of 1800, 
which secured to each party, in time of war, the benefit 
of an unmolested commerce with the territories, or in the 
productions of the enemies of the other; but it was re- 
commended to me by the further consideration of making 
France responsible, at the same time, for the more ancient 
claims arising from condemnations, contrary to the tenor 
of the fourth article. 

As the classes of claims here referred to had not been 
insisted on in any of the discussions which had taken 
place between the two Governments for the last twenty- 
five years, and seemed, indeed, to have been mutually 
considered as either settled or abandoned, I thought it 
would have a very bad effect to bring them forward dis- 
tinctly and avowedly. Indeed, I supposed that the mo- 
tive for comprehending them in my instructions was not 
so much a distinct recognition of them, as to swell the ag- 
gregate amount of our claims in the event of a proposition 
for a compromise en bloc, and thereby to enable us the 
better to obtain a sum adequate to cover all the claims ofa 
more unquestionable character. 

The other articles of the projet relate entirely to the 
organization of a mixed commission. On this subject, 
there was nothing in my instructions to guide me, buta 
general authorization ‘to adopt the mode of liquidation 
and adjustment, &e. proposed by Mr. Gallatin in-his let- 
ter to the Duke de Richelieu, of the 9th of November, 
1816.” On recurring to that letter, I found that, although 
Mr. Gallatin’s mode of adjustment called for a joint com- 
mission, he had not developed any plan for its organiza- 
tion. Looking back, however, to the instructions of May 
1, 1816, under which he acted, I found be was authoriz- 
ed “to provide for the organization of a board of claims, 
on the principle of that under the treaty of 1794 with 
Great Britain.” That treaty, therefore, became my guide 
on this subject. I departed from-it, however, in one re- 
spect, in which the more recent experience of the United 
States, as well as that of other Governments, seemed to 
require the variation: £ 

The treaty of 1794 provides for the choice, by lot, of a 


Vou. TX.—Hh 


fifth commissioner, who shall be permanently associated 
with the other commissioners, and act with them in all 
the cases submitted to the joint commission. The St: 
Petersburg convention, however, conforming to. thé 
model of the numerous joint commissions which grew out 
of the treaty of Paris of 1814, and the subsequent conyen- 
tions for the payment of indemnities to the European 
Powers, provided for the preliminary appointment of two 
arbitrators by the contracting parties, respectively, of 
waom one was to be drawn by lot, whenever the commis- 
sioners were divided in opinion in any particular case, to 
act with the commissioners in that case only; a fresh choice 
to be made by lot as often as a case occurred in which the 
commissioners should be equally divided in opinion. Ac- 
cording to the first plan, whatever bias the arbitrator 
might have, would act upon the whole mass of cases; ac- 
cording to the other, that bias would act upon individual 
cases only—a bias in one case being liable to be counter- 
acted by a contrary bias in some other. 

This projet is now submitted for your consideration. 
Having been compelled, in the absence of specific instruc- 
tions, to rely very much on my own judgment in the pre- 
paration of it, an early communication of the President’s 
views on the several points embraced by it, (which would, 
in all probability, reach me before my negotiations can be 
resumed with the minister,) would be very desirable to 
me. As considerable abatements will, probably, be in- 
sisted on from the demands of the projet, it would be also 
important for me to be informed, at the same time, how 
far claims which might secem cither rigorous or doubtful, 
(such as interest, and the claims prior to 1800 and 1808,) 
may be eventually abandoned, if it should become neces- 
sary as the sine qua non of an arrangement. 

On two other points I beg leave to ask for explanations. 
1. If the Government of France should refuse to enter 
into a positive stipulation to pay for any portion or classes 
of the property condemned, would the United States be 
willing to leave that question to be determined by a joint 
commission, the other claims being satisfactorily provided 
for? Mr. Gallatin’s proposition to the Duke de Richelieu 
seems to have been founded upoh this basis; and Ishould 
have had no doubt that such was also the view of the present 
administration, but for the remark in the latter part of my 
instructions, that ‘*the President cannot consent to sub- 
mit the subject of our claims to arbitrament.” This re- 
mark, however, I presume, was intended to be applied 
only to the general principle and entire mass of our 
claims. 2. Would the United States be willing to refer 
the restricted question under the eighth article of the 
Louisiana treaty, to the same commission which may be 
constituted to liquidate and determine the other claims? 
My instructions authorize me to repeat the offer made by 
Mr. Brown on this subject. That offer, however, under 
the instructions of Mr. Clay, contemplated a tribunal of a 
different organization, though no sufficient reason is per- 
ceived why the question might not be properly submitted 
to the same commission which should have cognizance of 
the other claims. ; 

While on this subject, I beg leave to call your attention 
to the fact that, although the discriminating duties of im- 
post on French vessels in the United States have ceased 
under the operation of the convention of 1822, since the 
Ist October, 1827, the discriminating duties of tonnage 
still continue. My impression, when [left the United 
States, (which, I think, was yours also,) Was, pas dis- 
criminating duties of every kind had ceased on both sides 
from that date; but such, I find, is not the fact. Hencea 
difficulty arises, in stating the question for reference, to 
designate a period down to which the United States shall 
be bound to refund the discrimmating duties i the event 
ofa decision against us. I haye the Honor o de ay: 


To the Hon. Manroyx Van BUREN, Kecy of State. 
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the said vessels and cargocs have not been definitively 
condemned by the Council of Prizes, as also for all losses 
and damage sustainéd by the unlawful destruction of their 
vessels and cargoes at sea, and for all supplies derived 
from citizens of the United States, or debts otherwise due 
by virtue of contract. 

Anr. JI. His Most Christian Majesty also engages to 
make compensation to the citizens of the United States 
for all losses and damage sustained-by reason of condem- 
nations of their vessels and cargoes in the following cases, 
to wit: Ist. Where the condemnations were-in contra- 
vention of the convention of 30th September, 1800, be- 
tween France and the United States; 2dly. Where the 
condemnation was not pronounced by a regular prize tri- 
bunal; Sdly. Where the proceedings were not according 
to the forms prescribed by law for securing a fair trial on 
a hearing of both parties; 4thly. Where the sentences 
of condemnation gave a retrospective effect to the decrees 
under which they purported to be made; Sthly. Where 


Panis, February 17, 1830. 


The undersigned requests his.excellency the Prince. de 
Polignac, Minister, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to have the goodness to indicate an hour when the under- 
signed can have the honor of holding another conversation 
with his excellency. : 

. His excellency the Prince de Polignac and the under- 
signed having already agreed as to certain classes of the 
reclamations of citizens of the United States, which his 
excellency. has expressed the willingness of his Majesty’s 
Government to provide for, to wit, all vessels and cargoes 
not definitively condemned, vessels and cargoes destroyed 
at sea, and. supplies, the undersigned, in the hope of a 
Tike accord on the remaining class of reclamations, to wit, 
for vessels and cargoes condemned, is: desirous of suggest- 
ing an arrangement which he flatters himself will afford 
the means of conciliating the views expressed by. his ex- 
cellency in a late conference, with the just rights of 
American citizens, as understood and presented by the ; ] h 
Government of the United States. condemnations which purported to be made by virtue 

The undersigned having been furnished by his Govern- of the Ber a and Milan acos Io pronomeca sub- 
ment with a full power to conclude a convention on this peen, a oc a rom oe ater which the sal d eal ces 
subject, and presuming that the plan of adjustment con- de na de amave y repe e va es eben R be 
templated cannot be carried into execution otherwise than a ersten, a ae o ie ee Leable a o e 
by a convention, will have the honor to present this full E E aa EEA not PESAS Da A a 
power to his excellency the Prince de Polignac, and thej" fe y: i . ge any o pelea s eded for shall 
negotiation can thenceforward proceed by protocol, or Jeteri ne mixed Commission hereinaier prove ivb a 
with such other formalities as may be usual and proper. etermine that his Majesty s Government is justly ound 

The undersigned prays his excellency the Prince de to make compensation, whether the condemnation was by 
Polignac to accept the cordial assurances of his most dis-| Y} tue of the beforementioned decrees, or any other de- 
tinguished consideration. cree or order, or upon some other pretence. 

: Arr. II. For the purpose of liquidating the sums due 
to citizens of the United States according to the foregoing 
principles and provisions, and to determine in what cases, 
not specially designated, his Majesty’s Government is 
justly bound to compensate, four commissioners and two 
arbitrators shall be appointed, and authorized to meet and 
actin the manner following, to wit: two commissioners 
and one arbitrator shall be appointed by his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, and the remaining two commissioners and 
one arbitrator shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof. The said commissioners and arbitrators 
shall first meet at Paris, but they shall have power to ad- 
journ from place to place, as they may see fit, At their 
first meeting, and before they proceed to act, they shalk 
respectively take the following oath or affirmation, in the 
presence of each other; which oath or affirmation, being 
so taken, and duly attested, shall be entered by their 
secretary (whom they shall have power to appoint) on 
the record of their proceedings, to wit: J, A B, one of 
the commissioners (or arbitrators, asthe case may be) ap- 
pointed in pursuance of the convention concluded at 

on between 

do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will honestly, dili- 
gently, impartially, and carefully examine, and, to the 
best of my Judgment, according to the principles and pro- 
yisions of the said convention, decide all matters submit- 
ted to me as commissioner (or arbitrator, as the case may 
— be) under the said convention.” -Al vacancies occur- 

His Most Christian Majesty the King of France and tring, by death or otherwise, shall be filled up in the man- 
Navarre, and the United States of America, desiring to | ner of the original appointment, and the new commission- 
extinguish all source of misunderstanding, und to consoli- | ers or arbitrators shall take the same oath or affirmation, 
date the friendly and cordial relations which it is the wish jand perform the same duties, as their predecessors. 
and interest of both Powers to cherish, have respectively] Arr. 1V. ‘The said commissioners are hereby empow- 
named their plenipotentiaries, to wit, who, {cred and required to go into an examination of all the 
having exchanged their full powers, have agreed to, and] claims presented to them under this convention, and to 
concluded: the following articles: determine the same according to the merits of the several 

Ang. I. His. Most: Christian Majesty will make compen-| cases, under the principles and. provisions hereinbefore 
sation.to the citizens of the United States for all losses and | established. In the investigation of the said claims, the 
damage sustained by reason of illegal or irregular cap-| commissioners shall have power to examine all such per- 
tures, stizures,:-and sequestrations of their vessels and|sons as shall come before them, on oath or affirmation, 
cargoes under the authority of France, in all cases where | touching the premises; and also to receive, in evidence, 


bo Sade HODA W. C. RIVES. 

To his excellency. the Prince px POLIGNAC, 

ayia! Minister, Secretary, &c. Be. 
Pants, February 23, 1830. 

The undersigned requests the honor of an interview 
with his excellency the Prince de Polignac, Minister, Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, at such time as may 
suit his excellency’s convenience. 

The undersigned prays his excellency the Prince de 
Polignaétoaccept the assurances of his distinguished con- 
sideration. 

W. C. RIVES. 

To his excellency the Princr DE POLIGNAC, 

&e. &e. Ke. Re. 


[rransnarron. ] 
Pants, February 24, 1830. 

The Prince de Polignac presents his compliments to 
the minister of the United States, and regrets infinitely 
that he cannot have the honor to receive him during this 
week, as his multiplied occupations will not permit him to 
do so. He hopes tobe more fortunate ina few days; 
and prays the minister of the United States to accept, with 
his regrets, the renewed assurances of his very distin- 
guished consideration. : 
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according as they may think most consistent with equity 
and justice, all written depositions, or books, or papers, 
or copies or extracts thereof; every such deposition, or 
book, or paper, or copy or extract, being duly authenti- 
eated, according to the legal forms now respectively ex- 
isting in the two countries, or in such other manner as the 
said commissioners shall see cause to require or allow. 

Arr. V. In the event of the commissioners not being 
able, by a majority of voices, to decide any particular 
case under examination, or any collateral question arising 
therein, then, and in that case, they shall draw by lot the 
name of one of the two arbitrators, who, after having 
given due consideration to the matter contested, shall 
consult with the commissioners, and a final decision shall 
be given, in that case, conformably to the opinion of a 
majority of the commissioners, and of the arbitrator so 
drawn by lot; and the arbitrator, when so acting with the | 
commissioners, shall be bound, in all respects, by the same | 
rules of proceeding, and shall be vested with the same 
powers as the commissioners, and be deemed, for that 
case, a commissioner. 

Arr. VI. The decision of the commissioners, or of the 
commissioners and arbitrator, as provided for by the pre- 
ceding article, shall, in all cases, be final and conclusive, 
both as to the justice of the claim, and the amount of the 
sum to be paid to the claimant: and his Most Christian 
Majesty engages to cause the sum so awarded to be paid 
to such claimant, in specie, without deduction, at such 
place or places, and at such time or times, as shall be 
awarded by the commissioners; and on condition of such 
releases or assignments, to be given by the claimant, as 
the commissioners shall also direct. 

Art. VIL Itis further agreed that the commissioners 
and arbitrators shall be respectively paid in such manner 
as shall be settled between the two Governments at the 
time of the exchange of the ratifications of this conven- 
tion; and all other expenses attending the execution of 
the commission shall be defrayed jointly by the two par- 
ties, the same being previously ascertained and allowed 
by the majority. of the board. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 


[No. 19.] Panis, March 21, 1830. 
Sir: Lhave the honor to enclose the copy of a note re- 
ceived from Prince de Polignac, together with a copy of 
my answer, 
what has passed between us, verbally, on the subject of 
the pending, negotiation, since the date of my despatch 
No. 16. Four or five days after the receipt of his note 
of the 24th ultimo, (in which he excused himself from the 
interview I had requested,) I attended an evening party 
at his house, when he invited me to call on him at the Fo- 
reign Office on the following Thursday, (the 4th of 
March,) on which day, he suid, the Chamber of Peers (of 


which he is a member) would probably not be in session. | 


1 called, accordingly, on that day, when he observed 
that he had been preparing a paper to be sent to 
me, but it was not yet ina state to be communicated. 
Having brought with me the proje 


drawn up, (the same which was transmitted to you with | 


my despatch No. 16,) and believing that there would be 
some advantage in furnishing the frame of an arrange- 


ment to which any propositions he might make Neen 


probably be shaped, I told him that 1 had myself drawn 
up a sketch of an arrangement, which I had no objection 
then to show him, though I did not mean to communicate 
it as an official paper, and that he must not consider it as 
such. He replied, he certainly should not, and that it was 
not communicated in the mode of presenting official pa- 
pers. 


particular form of the second article, (stating 


Louisiana question will, of course, arrest your atten- 


and to accompany them with a statement 


tof aconvention Lhad | the projet of 


| vou have expressed to me _verbally 


i i iderati hi ratification 
1 explained to him the considerations which led to the | gra s 
i the special | acknowledging 


ja A 
circumstancés which applied to the several classes of re- 
clamations therein mentioned,) and added, that it had 
been framed with the intention of meeting the views'ex- 
pressed by him in a former conference. a 

He then read over the projet, and, after having done so, 
said it was exceptionable; that it took no notice of the 
French claims; that the claims, on both sides, ought to 
be examined at the same time, and no money paid till the 
liquidation had been completed, and the claims on the 
one side deducted from those on the other. 

I told him I had not said any thing of the French claims, 
because, not understanding the nature of them, I had 
thought it most proper to leave them to be presented by 
himself, and added, that the Government of the United 
States would not object to an arrangement fairly recipro- . 
cal, providing for all claims of French subjects against the 
United States, which should be founded on the same prin- 
ciples with those of American citizens against France. 

He said he would examine my projet more deliberate- 
ly if I would leave it with him, and in a few days furnish 
me his, presenting such additions or alterations in mine as 
he might think necessary. He expressed no other objec- 
tion to the projet than what is mentioned above, and, in 
the close of the interview, said he had no doubt but that 
we should be able to settle the whole subject satisfacto- 
rily. : F 

` On the day after the prorogation of the Chambers, the 
enclosed note was received from him. His reference to 


tion. T certainly never have given him the smallest rea- 
son to suppose that the pretension of the French Govern- 
ment, on that subject, ever could be acknowledged by the 
United States. On the contrary, in the only instance in 
which it bas ever been alluded to in our conferences, I 
stated that the Government of the United States, after be- 
e most patient attention on the arguments of 
unconvinced. Nevertheless, in 
my answer to his note, I thought it best to intimate my 
dissent as delicately as possible, reserving the further dis- 
closure of our views for a personal. conference, in which 
the positions to be taken, under my instructions, might be 
cumstances. ‘The declaration which 
the answer contains, of the dispositions of the Government 
of the United States as to the reciprocal adjustment of the 
claims of French subjects, is such as has been usually 
made by my predecessors, and seemed due, indeed, to 
the loyal character of our Government, as well.as the ne- 
cessary consequence of the principles on which we are 
demanding justice for our own citizens. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 


stowing th 1 
France, found itself still 


better adapted to cir 


Hon. M. Van Buren, : 
Seerelary of State, Washington. 


` 


[ERANSLATION. ] 
Panis, March 19, 1830. 


Sır: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
a treaty which you were so good as to de- 
liver me, and which tends to terminate the discussions 
existing between France and the United States. Tam go- 
ing to make it the object of the most serious examination. 
Lam not yet prepared to express an opinion on the claus- 
es which it contains; but, to judge of it by the disposition 
on the part of your 
Government, to do justice to the reclamations of France, 
and particularly to that which she presents in virtue of 
the eighth article of the treaty of cession of Louisiana, I 
cannot but hope for the prompt and happy solution. of a 
question so long contested. In expressing to you all my 
at this state of things, 1 take pleasure, sir, in 
that 1 have always found in your conyer- 
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sations and in your correspondence the most conciliating 
tone and manner. This happy circumstance induced me 
to interpret, in the most favorable sense, certain passages 
of a message addressed to the American Congress, which, 
at first sight, might appear to have been dictated by an 
entirely opposite spirit, and which made the King’s Go- 
vernment apprehend, for an instant, that his dignity would 
not permit him to. pursue the negotiation to which they 
alluded. 

Accept the assurances of the high consideration with 
which} have the honor te be, sir, &c. &c. &e. 

PRINCE DE POLIGNAC. | 
Mr. Rives, &c. ke, &c. 


Panis, March 20, 1830. 


Monsizur LE Prince: I have received, with great plea- 
sure, the note which your excellency did me the honor to 
address to me yesterday. 

Thail, with lively satisfaction, the prospect it announces 

of a speedy and happy solution of a question which, how- 
ever it may have deranged, for a time, the natural rela- 
‘tions of the two Governments, is destined, 1 trust, by its 
honorable termination, to make the bonds of their ancient 
friendship stronger than ever. I felicitate myself that 
your excellency should have found in my manner of con- 
ducting the communications which I have had the honor 
of holding with your excellency, a subject for the favora- 
ble expressions you are pleased to employ—a felicitation 
go much the more allowable for me, as I feel persuaded 
that no other manner would have faithfully represented 
the sentiments and dispositions of my Government. 

Your excellency is not mistaken in supposing that the 
Government of the United States will not object to the 
application of a just reciprocity in a simultaneous adjust- 
ment of like reclamations on behalf of the citizens or sub- 
jects of both countries. In regard to the reclamation 
which has been made under the eighth article of the treaty 
of cession of Louisiana, as that stands on a peculiar foot- 
ing, and has not yet been the subject of any particular 
eclaircissement, I should be glad to have the opportunity 
ofa verbal conference with your excellency, as best fitted 
for the detailed explanations it may require. For that 
purpose, I pray your excellency to indicate an hour when 
it will be convenient to afford me an interview. 

In the mean time, I beg your excellency to accept the 
renewed and cordial assurances of my most distinguished 
consideration. 

W. C. RIVES. 

HE. the Princr px Porterac, &c. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No 20.] Panis, March 28, 1830. 


Srn: T have the honor to enclose the copy of another 
note received from Prince Polignac, together with copies 
of two notes I have addressed to him.. You will perecive 
that he has reproduced the allusion, contained in his for- 
mer note on the subject of the Louisiana question, ina 
more direct and positive shape. It has, however, nothing 
to support it. Having preserved full minutes of all my 
conferences with him, taken immediately after they oc- 
curred, I am enabled to speak with confidence, As I 
mentioned to you in my communication of the 16th ultimo, 
the Louisiana claim had never been alluded to in our con- 
ferences but in a single instance; and then it was not in- 
sisted on by him, and certainly not encouraged by me. It 
has not been spoken of at all in any conference since the 
date of that communication. 

The principal object of my first note was a protestation 
against the correctness of his statement. You will per- 
ceive, however, that I closed it with an allusion to the 


which I thought it necessary to bring forward, in the pre- 
sent stage of the affair, as affording the best chance of 
preventing -a sudden rupture of the negotiation. The 
second note was intended as a justificatory statement of 
the conduct of the Government of the United States with 
regard to this question, interweaving as much of the me- 
rits of the question itself as could be done under the form 
of narrative.. In a few days, I shall ask for a conference, 
when the intentions and real dispositions of the minister 
may be better sounded. 
Ihave the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 


Hon. Martin Van Boren, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Panis, March 23, 1830. 


Sr: I have received the letter which you did me the 
honor to write to me the 20th of this month, and in which, 
while you express to me the wish to see the differences 
which yet exist between our two Governments terminated 
by a speedy and happy reconciliation, you manifest to me 
the desire to confer with me, verbally, on that one of our 
reclamations which relates to the eighth article of the 
treaty of cession of Louisiana; but it seems to me that, in 
the actual state of the negotiation, that conference would 
necessarily be without result. In effect, the meaning of 
the article in question no longer remains to be determin- 
ed: we have agreed, with regard to it, that that article 
ought to be understood as France has always understood 
it; and this accord, as I have already had the honor to tell 
you, was even the indispensable preliminary to the nego- 
tiation which has been opened upon the whole of the affairs 
of which we have to treat. The question, therefore, so 
far as Louisiana is concerned, now only is, to determine 
the manner and amount of the indemnity which France is 
entitled to claim for having been, during fifteen years, de- 
prived of the advantages guarantied to her navigation by 
a formal treaty. With this question Iam now diligently 
occupied, and as soon as I shall have collected sufficient 
data to establish my opinion positively, you may be assur- 
ed that Iwill hasten to communicate it to you. 

I have the honor to be, with high consideration, sir, 
&e. &e. &e. 

PRINCE DE POLIGNAC. 

Mr. Rives, &c. &c. &e. 


Panis, March 26, 1830. 


The undersigned had the honor to receive, yesterday, 
nis excellency the Prince of Polignac’s note under the 
date of the 23d instant, and would not fail to confirm what 
scems to be his excellency’s impression of the state of 
the negotiations now pending between them, in their 
supposed bearing on the question which has been raised 
under the cighth article of the Louisiana treaty, if such 
had been his understanding of their import and effect. 

The Government of the United States, however, has, 
upon a thorough conviction of its incorrectness, constant- 
ly denied, and can never admit, unless its opinions should 
undergo a radical and unexpected change, the construc- 
tion of that article heretofore asserted by the Government 
of France, and it has certainly been very far from the in- 
tention of the undersigned to authorize a contrary infer- 
ence; nor is he able to recall any thing, in his communica- 
tions with his excellency, sufficient to support such an 
inference. The undersigned repeats that the Government 
of the United States is willing to settle all just claims of 
French subjects against it on principles of perfect reci- 
procity with those of its own citizens upon the Govern- 


proposition of arbitration made by the last administration, | ment of France; and, with respect to the disputed con- 
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struction of the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, it|their origin, and wholly distinct in the principles añd:con- 
has given the strongest proof of its just and equitable dis-|siderations applying to them. Certainly I have not. sup- 
positions in the basis proposed by it, two years ago, for the |posed that such a condition has been, or would be, Te- 
amicable settlement of that question, and-in regard to|quired by his Majesty’s Government. cee 


which it has not yet received the answer of his Majesty’s 
Government. 


The energy of the language used by your excellency 
leads me to believe that there must be some misconception 


The undersigned embraces this occasion to renew tojas to the actual treatment of French vessels in the ports 


his excellency the Prince de Polignac the assurances of|of Louisiana. 


his distinguished consideration. 


; W. C. RIVES. 
His excellency the Princz pz Ponrenac, &c. &e. &e. 


Panis, March 27, 1830. 

MONSIEUR LE Prince: I had the honor, yesterday, to 
address a note to your excellency, simply for the purpose 
of making a statement in answer to your excellency’s note 
under the date of the 23d instant, which the good faith 
and loyalty of our discussions required should be made 
without delay. 

I beg leave now to state, more in detail, the part which 
has been acted by the Government of the United States in 
relation to the question which formed the subject of your 
excellency’s note. The eighth article of the Louisiana 


An idea seems to be entertained that the 
United States grant to the vessels of other nations, in the 
ports of Louisigna, favors which are denied to French 
vessels. I beg leave to state to your excellency, that, 
according to the commercial system of the United States, 
no nation enjoys any favors, properly so called, in theit 
ports. Every privilege or advantage enjoyed by foreign 
vessels, in our ports, is the reciprocation of correspond- 
ing privileges or advantages granted to our vessels in their 
ports. The footing of the most favored nation, there- 
fore, in the United States, is that of reciprocity—the treat- 
ment of its vessels in the same manner in which it treats 
ours. 

France has always enjoyed, not only in the ports of 
Louisiana, but in all the ports of the United States, this 
footing of the most favored nation. No duty or burden, 
of any sort, is imposed on her vessels which she has not 


treaty had received its execution, according to the con-|first imposed on ours; and in proportion as she has con- 
struction which the Government of the United States has;sented to relieve our commerce from burdens in her ports, 


invariably put upon it, more than two years before any 


we have promptly extended the like exemptions to her 


objection was suggested, on the part of his Majesty’s Go-| commerce in ours. 


vernment, to that construction. When, for the first time, 


Since the 1st of October, 1827, from which period, un- 


that objection was presented to the Government at Wash-|der the operation of the commercial convention of 1822, 
ington, in the latter part of the year 1817, it received the |the discriminating duties on both sides have, in great part, 
most deliberate and respectful consideration, the result of, ceased, French vessels are admitted into the ports of Lou- 


which was a clear conviction, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that the article in question had 
been executed according to its true intentand meaning. An 
answer to that effect was promptly returned to the repre- 
sentative of his Majesty’s Government, containing a detail- 
ed statement of the reasons on which that conviction was 
founded. After the lapse of six months, the objection 
was renewed on the part of his Majesty’s Government; 
and, from that period to the latter part of the year 1821, 
the question has been the subject of repeated and the 
most minute and elaborate discussions between the repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments at Washington. 

In the progress of these discussions, which seem to have 
exhausted, by their variety and extent, every possible 
view of the subject, the Government of the United States 
has never failed to give the most earnest and anxious at- 
tention to all the arguments presented, on behalf of his 
Majesty’s Government, in support of its interpretation. 
But not finding those arguments, after the most careful 
and dispassionate consideration of them, sufficient to over- 
rule what seemed to it to be the obvious import of the 
terms of the compact, it was compelled to adhere to its 
original conviction; and, in justification of that adherence, 
has given full, precise, and distinct answers on every point 
presented by the discussion. An opinion, bottomed on 
the plain language of the treaty, and the established ac- 
ceptation of that language, it has found sustained as to 
the actual intention of the negotiators, not only by the 
evidence furnished by its own archives in the communica- 
tions of its plenipotentiaries, but by every conclusion to 
be drawn from the recently published narrative of the 
French negotiator himself. 

An opinion thus formed, after a careful and respectful 
hearing of all the adverse arguments, tested by repeated 
discussions, fortified by the most respectable authority, 
reviewed and adopted by succeeding administrations, it 
could hardly be supposed would be now lightly abandon- 
ed by the Government of the United States, and, still less, 
that its abandonment, and that too without discussion, 
would be required as a preliminary to opening a negotia- 
tion for the redress of undisputed wrongs, long prior in 


isiana, and the other ports of the Union, on the same terms 
(with the exception of a trifling remnant of the ancient 
discriminating duties) as the vessels of the United States 
themselves; and as soon as France will consent to abolish 
that remnant of discrimination, her vessels will be receiv- 
ed, to the fullest extent, and in every respect, on the 
same terms as national vessels. 

Several nations have already secured this benefit by 
stipulating to receive the vessels of the United States in 
their ports on the same terms with their own vessels. But 
this stipulation, on their part, has been the indispensable 
condition of the benefit. To extend the benefit to France, 
without her compliance with the condition, would be to 
place her, not on that footing of equal favor with other 
nations, (which is all that the treaty of Louisiana secures 
to her after her twelve years of special and exclusive pri- 
vileges,) but on a footing of greater favor than all other 
nations. The promise of equal favor, where the advan- 
tage claimed is granted to others only on certain condi- 
tions, can infer no other obligation than to grant the same 
advantage on a compliance with the same conditions. 

‘Thus clear and simple has been the interpretation of 
this treaty by the Government of the United States, and 
such has been the course of its procedure in relation to 
it, guided constantly by an anxious desire to fulfil all its 
obligations with that scrupulous good faith which it be- 
lieves to be the essential bond of friendly intercourse 
among nations. ever bate 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of distinguished 
consideration, your excellency’s most obedient and most 


humbĮ ryant, 
mee tga W. C. RIVES. 
H. E. Prince DE Pouerasc, &c. &e. Ke. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 23.] Panis, April 6, 1830. 
Sır: On the 30th ultimo I addressed a note to the Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, simply requesting an interviews 
in answer to which, he gave me an appointment for the 
5th instant. Yesterday, accordingly, I waited on him at 
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prehend he might do) as the condition of a further pro- 
secution of our negotiations.. On the contrary, he spoke 
of our cleims, as I have already mentioned, as being in a 
course of examination preparatory to the presentation of 
a proposition on his: part; and, in the close of the inter- 
view, repeated, what he: had said on several other occa- 
sions, that he had no doubt but that we should be able to 
settle the whole subject satisfactorily. N 

In the course of the conversation, he spoke of the pro- — 
position to submit the question to arbitration. He said 
the Government of France never would consent to refer 
the question to the decision of a foreign Power. That, 
in all her arrangements of this sort, the agency of a mixed 
commission had been preferred; and intimated, as I un- 
derstood him, a desire that this question, together with 
all others which could not be definitively settled between 
the parties themselves, should be referred to such a tri- 
bunal. 

It is impossible for me to foresee, amid the intricacies 
and surprises of diplomacy, what shape the propositions 
of the minister may take. Much confidence is undoubtedly 
felt, not only by the Government, but, to my surprise, by 
many of the enlightened people of France, in the justice 
of the Louisiana pretension; and you will perceive, from - 
Prince Polignac’s note of the 23d ultimo, that this pre- 
tension reaches far beyond a simple restitution of the 
discriminating duties which have been levied on their ves- 
sels in the ports of Louisiana. It demands “‘ indemnities 
for the advantages of which their navigation has been de- 
prived.” It is hardly to be expected, therefore, that this 
pretension will be gratuitously abandoned. 

Thave thought, however, that its abandonment might 
be procured, on good terms for the United States, by the 
substitution of some other commercial easement, as, for 
instance, a reduction of the duties on French wines, 
which, while it would be of far more real advantage to 
France, would not be in the slightest degree onerous to 
the United States. Indeed, { perceive that a proposition 
has been already made in the Senate for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of all duties on wines, silks, and some other 
productions of France. I doubt whether this proposition 
is as conformable to the canons of diplomacy as to the 
maxims of political economy. Until our present differ- 
ences with France are terminated, and the commercial 
relations of the two countries, also, be put upon a satis- 
factory footing, I think the true policy of the United States 
is not to give away what fairly entitles us to an equivalent, 
and what may be the only means in the hands of the Go- 
vernment of peaceably obtaining justice to our citizens, 
and reciprocity to our commerce. ‘The mere proposition 
of such liberal measures tends greatly to weaken this im- 
portant resource of negotiation. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C RIVES. 


P. S. I should be very glad to be furnished, as soon as 
practicable, with a copy of the correspondence between 
Mr. Adams and Monsieur de Neuville, which preceded, 
and was on the subject of, the commercial convention of 
1822. 

Hon. Marrrx Van Buren, Secretary of State. 


‘the Office of Foreign Affairs. He received me in his ac- 
customed manner, and, to my great surprise, made no al- 
Jusion to the misapprehension which had given rise to our 
recent correspondence. ` When, in the course of conver- 
gation, it was incidentally alluded to by myself, he did not 
at all dwell upon it, and seemed to be entirely satisfied in 
regard to my conduct on the occasion. He turned, very 
‘promptly, to the general subject of the claims; said that, 
finding the details connected with them too extensive to 
be thoroughly examined by himself, he had appointed a 
committee of three to examine them, and to report to him; 
and,. when that report should be made, he would be pre- 
pared to submit to me, definitively, his proposition. 

In the course of the interview, the construction of the 
eighth article of the Louisiana treaty became: the subject 
of some conversation between us. He maintained, with 
a good deal of earnestness and apparent conviction, the 
justness of the interpretation contended for by the Go- 
verliment. of France. “He said, however plausible our 
construction might be, if it concerned the stipulations of 
an’ ordinary commercial treaty, the question was altoge- 
ther different in relation to a political treaty, (as he de- 
nominated the treaty of Louisiana, ) and when considered 
in connexion with the purchase of territory which was the 
subject of that treaty. He also insisted that, according to 
our construction, the article in question would be nuga- 
tory and insignificant, as other nations might obtain com- 
mercial advantages in our ports by stipulations of such a 
character, on their part, that it would be physically im- 
possible for France to render the same equivalent. 

To these observations I replied, by stating that the 
terms of the article had an inherent and established mean- 
‘ing, which did not admit of variation. What that mean- 

- ing was, J deduced from the practical consequences of a 
“contrary interpretation, as well as from the sense in which 
the same words were obviously employed in other treaties; 
that, if these words were susceptible of different construc- 
tions, according to the nature of the instrument in which 
they were used, as the dispositions of the Louisiana treaty 
were partly commercial and partly political, and as. the 
words in question were used in one of its dispositions 
which was commercial, they ought to be understood in 
their commercial sense. In regard to the impossibility 
he had suggested of an execution of the treaty according 
to our construction, in certain remote contingencies, I re- 
marked that extreme cases might be imagined under the 
plainest questions, which would present difficulties: that 
no difficulties, however, existed in the actual case. The 
equivalent given by other nations for their commercial 
privileges in our ports, it was clearly in the power of 
France to render. It was not likely, from the nature of 
the subject, that equivalents of any other character ever 
‘would be required on the one hand, or stipulated on the 
other. Butif'a case ever should occur, in which, from the 
inability of-France'to render the identical equivalent given 
by other nations, a specific and literal execution of the 
treaty should become impracticable, recurrence should 
be had, as in all such cases, to the good faith of the par- 
ties to execute it, according to its general scope and spirit, 
“by agreeing upon some other equivalent as a substitute; 
and that while it might be illiberal on the part of the 
United States, in such a case, to insist inflexibly on the 
precise equivalent given by other nations, and which it 
was not in the power of France to render, it would be a 
pretension certainly not less unwarrantable on the part of 
France to demand, without the rendition of any equiva- 
lent whatever, privileges which were granted to other 
hations only for valuable consideration. 

This discussion did not seem to produce any change in 
the force of the Prince’s convictions. But while he ad- 
heted, with earnestness, to the interpretation contended 
for by the Government of France, he did not at all insist 
upon it (as his note of the 23d ultimo had led me to ap- 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 

[No. 27.] Panis, May 18, 1830. 

Sin: In my last despatch, I mentioned that I had, by a 
note of the preceding day, solicited another interview with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. On the 10th instant, I 
received from Baron Deffandis, the director of that divi- 
sion of the Foreign Department in which the United 
States are comprehended, a note written by the direction 
of the minister, of which a copy is ‘enclosed. On the fol- 
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lowing day, I accordingly called atthe Office of Foreign 
eine for the purpose of conversing with Baron Def- 
ndis. -` 

I stated to him that I had requested an interview with 
the minister, in the hope that he would be enabled to 
communicate to me something definitive on the subject 
of our claims, in regard to which the motives and neces- 
sity for coming to some determination were daily becom- 
ing more and more urgent. He said that the multiplied 
occupations of the minister recently, particularly those 
which had been imposed upon him by the pending expe- 
dition against Algiers, had heretofore prevented him from 
giving me an answers but that, in the course of that week, 
he would send me an answer to my last communication. 

Understanding him to refer to the note I had written in 
relation to the French claim under the eighth article of 
the Louisiana treaty, and apprehending that a renewed 
discussion on that question might throw obstacles in the 
way of the negotiation already commenced, I made seve- 
ral remarks tending to show the unreasonableness and in- 
justice of uniting that question, especially in the way 
which had been intimated, with the subject of our claims. 
He replied that he thought there was a very fair and pro- 
per connexion between them; that, although the two 
subjects differed in their particular attributes, they were 
both of the same general character. His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he said, was not in strictness (à la requeur) 
responsible for the acts of the Imperial Government; that 
the recognition of a limited responsibility in the conven- 
tions of 1814 and 1815, with the European Powers, was 
extorted by the presence of an armed force; that the 
United States, in presenting the more extensive claims 
of their citizens, must be considered as appealing only to 
the friendly and equitable dispositions of his Majesty’s 
Government; that his Majesty’s Government, therefore, 
was justified in saying to the United States, we cannot 
give you this proof of our friendly sentiments, unless you 
will, at the same time, give us a proof of a corresponding 
liberality on your part, by the equitable settlement of a 
question in which, though you do not admit the validity of 
our demand, it seems to usto be as well founded as yours. 

I need not detain you by saying in what manner I an- 
swered a course of reasoning, founded on the obvious er- 
ror of transforming claims which are ex debito justitia in 
the strictest sense, into an application ex gratia, addressed 
to the mere favor of his Majesty’s Government. Iremark- 
ed to Monsicur Deffandis that I should regret very much 
if such a position should be taken, and that it could not 
be viewed otherwise than very unfavorably by my Go- 
yernment. 

I have waited till now in the hope that I might be en- 
abled to send you the answer of the minister, whatever it 
might be; but, although more than a week has elapsed 
since my Conversation with Baron Deffandis, no commu- 
nication has been yet received from the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

I yesterday met with the minister at a reception of the 
diplomatic corps by the King and Queen of Naples, and 
snatched a moment of hurried conversation with him, in 
which I endeavored to impress on him the expediency of 
turning his attention, at once, to maturing the details of 
some practical arrangement, instead of renewing a profit- 
less, and, possibly, a mischievous discussion. He seemed 
to think it necessary to maintain their ground on the Lou- 
isina question in the correspondence, whatever might be 
the disposition ultimately made of it; but promised tu con- 
sider my suggestion. 

It isto be regretted that the minister, for some time 
past, has been so much occupied with a variety of other 
affairs, being charged, ad interim, with the portfolio of 
the War Department, in addition to his own proper du-, 
tics, sufficiently complicated and burdensome, as Secre- 
tary of State for Forcign Affairs and President of the 


Council, that he seems recently to have bestowed. but.lit- 
tle of his personal attention on the subject of our claims, 
I hope that, when his committee shall have made their tê- 
port, he may be induced to give his attention to the sub- 
ject, with a view to some practical result. : 

Though I have not had, and could not properly have, 
any direct communications with this committee, I have 
sought.to obtain all the information I could as to their pro- 
ceedings, and to supply, on my part, through unofficial 
channels, that which I supposed to be necessary to con- 
Guct them to a right conclusion. Their investigation be- 
ing essentially an ex parte one, I felt that we were placed 
under a disadvantage by it, which it was desirable to coun- 
teract as far as practicable. The means of doing this was 
happily afforded me by the intermediary of Mr. Méchin, 
a French advocate of great intelligence and probity, who, 
by his marriage with an American lady, having a personal 
interest in the claims, and representing, professionally, 
the interests of some other claimants, and being already 
in relations with the same commission concerning other 
foreign claims referred to them, could properly commu- 
nicate with them in those characters, without appearing 
to come from me. His communications have been with 
the Marquis Dubouzet, heretofore the secretary of the 
commission in their investigation of other foreign claims, 
but now associated with them as a co-commissioner on the 
subject of the American claims, and charged by his col- 
leagues with the preparation of their report to the min- 
ister. Ienclose the copy of a note received from Mr. 
Méchin, some days ago, giving a brief statement of a con- 
versation with the Marquis Dubouzet, the indications of 
which are quite favorable. The report will probably not 
be made as soon as Mr. Méchin anticipated, though I hope 
it will not be postponed much longer, as I see no pros- 
pect of an effectual advance in the negotiation till it is hid 
before the minister. 

You will perceive, from the gazettes accompanying this 
despatch, that the Chamber of Deputies has been at length 
dissolved, and both Chambers convoked for the 3d of Au- 
gust. The contest in the new elections, which are to take 
place in the latter part of next month and the first of July, 
will be, no doubt, a very animated one, as it must be most 
important in its results. The recent reports of the Pre- 
fects of the Departments are said to be more favorable 
to the success of ministers, though the opposition seem 
not yet to have lost any portion of their confidence. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedicnt servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
Ilon. Martin Van BUREN, 
Sceretary of State, Washington. 


[TRANSLATION. | 
DEPARTMENT or FOREIGN AFFarns, 
Office of the Second Director, Paris, May 10, 1830. 

Baron Deffandis bas the honor to iaform the minister of 
the United States that he has been charged to receive 
him on behalfof H. B. the Prince de Polignac, who iscom- 
pelled, by his multiplied occupations, to deprive himself 
of that advantage; provided, nevertheless, that the ohject 
of the interview be not some new affair, or some confi- 
dential communication. ; 

Baron Deffandis, who will be at Mr. Rives’s disposal 
every day until two o’clock, avails himself, also, with ea- 
gerness, of this occasion to offer him the assurances of his 
high consideration. 

Mr. Rives, &c. &c. &e. &e. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Panis, Muy 12, 1830. 
Sin: T communicated to Mr. Dubouzet, in writing, the 
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observations suggested by the conversation I had the ho- 
` nor of holding with you. . have since seen him, and we 
conversed at considerable length on the affair in question. 
My remarks appeared to him to be just, and he makes no 
doubt of the equity -of the claims; only he seems to me 
toattach too much importance to the negotiations con- 
ducted with the Imperial Government by Mr. Barlow, 
Mr. Crawford, &c.. He thinks that the King’s Govern- 
ment, substituted to the Imperial, is bound to.do what the 
other would have been bound to do, and no more; and, 
from the negotiations with the latter, he would infer the 
importance of the debt. . 

Although this opinion does not seem to me to be alto- 
gether correct, it is, nevertheless, important to enlighten 
the commission on the negotiations of that period. ` They 
have not yet entered upon the examination of that por- 
tion of the documents, and their. opinion is, therefore, 
not yet formed. But, it appears, they will arrive at a 
definitive decisioti in about ten days. 

Do you not think, sir, that I might, after having ob- 
tained from you the necessary information, see Mr. Du- 
bouzet again, and discuss this point, which, in his opinion, 
isof primary importance? If such be your opinion, 1 
will have the honor of seeing you on Friday or Saturday, 
to make myself acquainted with the facts. 

I have the honor to be, &c. &c. 
LUCIEN MECHIN. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Pan Buren. 
{No. 28.] Panis, May 20, 1830. 


Srt: You will perceive, from my recent despatches, 
that ‘the claim asserted by France under the eighth article 
of the Louisiana treaty has, for some time past, been im- 
pending, witha very dubious aspect, over the course of 
the negotiations here. I have had-no discussion with the 
minister upon the merits of it since that which is detailed 
in despatch No. 23; but it has been, several times, allud- 
ed to by him in such a way (though in very few words, 
and those very vague) as to make me apprehend that it 
might yet be made use of to interrupt the negotiations 
which had been commenced. The conversation I had 
with Baron Deffandis, on the 11th instant, furnished new 
ground for that apprehension, by announcing the inten- 
tion of the minister. to address me another note on the 
subject. Fearing that, in the temper which had been 
manifested on this point, positions might be taken which 
would greatly lessen, if not destroy, the chances of an 
accommodation, and being thoroughly convinced that an 
accommodation of some sort or other, in relation to it, 
would. be inflexibly. insisted on, I determined, after the 
moat deliberate and anxious reflection, to try the effect of 
the suggestion contained in my despatch No. 23. 

This T did, in very. guarded terms, in the brief inter- 
view I had with the minister on the occasion mentioned. in 
my despatch of the 18th instant.” In expostulating with 
him on the inexpediency of a renewed discussion on a 
question concerning which the two Governments could 
not agree, and the injustice of blending it with another 
subject wholly foreign in its character and principles, I 
remarked to him, incidentally, that though the Govern- 
ment of the United States (believing the claim of France, 
under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, wholly 
destitute of foundation) could not feel any obligation to 
offer an equivalent for its abandonment, yet, in a spirit 
of friendly liberality, it might be induced, by a prompt 
and satisfactory settlement of existing differences, to 
grant, in lieu of it, some other commercial advantage, 
as, for. example, a reduction of the duty on French 
wings, The suggestion seemed, at once, to gain 

his: favorable. attention, though he intimated that the 
ground already taken on the merits of the question must 


be maintained, whatever might be the basis on which it. - 


should be ultimately arranged. 

He asked meto callat the Foreign Office, and leave with. 
Baron Deffandis.a memorandum of what I had suggested, 
that he might more maturely reflect on it. In conses: 
quence of this. request, I drew-up an informal paper, of 
which a copy is enclosed, and, being. disappointed in not 
finding Mr. Deffandis at the Foreign Office, I have, this. 
day, communicated it in a private note to the minister, of 
which a copy is also enclosed. You will perceive that, 
in the form of these communications, I have taken every 
precaution required by the usages of diplomacy, to pre- 
vent them from being considered as authorized and bind- 
ing official acts. 

I have not, however, ventured upon this step without a 
full sense of my personal responsibility in taking it with-. 
out the sanction of instructions. The expediency of the. 
measure, however, appears to me so obvious, and its ne. 
cessity was so urgent, that I flatter myself I have incur- 
red but little hazard of the President’s disapprobation in 
adopting it. The negotiation had been at a stand for 
more than two months. All my efforts to put it again in 
motion had, as yet, been without effect. An intention had 
been announced of renewing the discussion on the Loui- 
siana question; which, in the actual state of the feeling on 
that subject, could not but throw new obstacles in the 
way. 1 was thoroughly convinced that, although they 
might possibly keep up the forms of a negotiation without 
insisting on a previous recognition, on our part, of the 
Louisiana claim, they never would consent to pay our re- 
clainations, unless some accommodation should be made, 
atthe same time, with regard to their claim under the 
treaty of Louisiana. Time pressed; the Chambers had heen 
dissolved; new elections were to take place the last of 
June and the first of July, and the Chambers were con- 
voked for the first of August. 

The continuance of the present minister in office, in 
the event of an unfavorable issue of this appeal to the 
nation, might be very short. Delay, therefore, was al- 
most as bad as a rejection of our claims. It may well be 
supposed that, after the heavy responsibility assumed by 
ministers in the enormous expenses of the Algerine ex- 
pedition, without a previous grant of supplies by the 
Chambers, they would feel great reluctance to add to this 
responsibility, by imposing a new debt (arising from the 
acknowledgment of our claims) on the nation. In the 
plan suggested by me, while it was safe, and even advan- 
tageous for us, I hoped the prime minister would see so 
much advantage for France, and for himself, politically, 
in the present crisis, that he would be quickened into a 
more willing and prompt attention to the subject, and 
might be induced, without further delay, to bring the ne- 
gotiation to a practical and favorable conclusion. 

The proposition suggested by me, instead of being any 
sacrifice on our part, would be the acquisition of an abso- 
lute advantage to the United States. You will perceive 
that it has in view the duty imposed on the cheap French 
wines only, those ‘imported in casks,” as described in 
the act of Congress. As low asthe duty often cents the gal- 
lon on those wines seems to be, it is yet disproportionably 
high, compared with the duties on other wines~-Madeira, 
for example. Supposing the average price of Madeira 
wines, in the United States, to be four dollarsa gallon, a 
specific duty of fifty cents the gallon (which is the pre- 
sent rate of duty on those wines) is equivalent to an ad 
valorem of twelve and a half per cent. only. The ave- 
rage price, in France, of such wines as are exported in 
casks, is about fifteen cents the gallon. The cost in the 
United States would, probably, be double, or it might. 
be as much as forty cents the gallon, Supposing the lat- 
ter to be the price there, a specific duty of ten cents the 
gallon is equivalent to an ad valorem of twenty-five per 
cent. A reduction of the duty on this description of 
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wards France; while, by introducing more freely among 
usa pleasant and: unintoxicating drink within the reach 
of the pecuniary means of almost every class of society, 
it-would have a most beneficial effect on the public mo- 
ils; “and: the ‘increased’ consiimption, arising. from the 
more general use of them, under a system of low duties, 
would, I doubt not, produce a material increase of re- 
venue. eg 

‘This would be the state of the matter, if the proposed 
ředúċtion of the duty on French wines in the United 
States stood alone. But you will perceive that I have 
connected with it a simultaneous reduction of the duties 
on American cottons in France., In looking over, while 
at Washington, the files of Mr. Gallatin’s correspondence, 
I observed in a report of one of the consuls to him, (Mr. 
Strobel, I think,) a statement that the cottons of America 
were subjected to a higher rate of duty than those of 
some other countries.» On my arrival here, my attention 
was early directed to this subject; and the result of the 
information’! obtained was, that: while the cottons of Tur- 
key, without distinction of kind, pay a duty of fifteen 
francs the one hundred kilos. only, and the long staples 
of India pay a duty of twenty-five francs, and the short 
staples of the same country a duty of ten franes the one 
hundred kilos. only, the long staples of the United States 
and of America generally pay as much as forty francs, 
and their short staples as much as twenty francs the one 
hundred kilos. The reduction and equalization of these 
duties on our cottons would be an important advantage 
gained to the commerce of the United States, and a full 
equivalent for any sacrifice which might be supposed to 
be made in the suggested redaction of the duty on French 
wines, in any possible view, however unfavorable, of that 
measure. 

I was confirmed the more in my impression of the ad- 
vantages of this arrangement for the United States, from 
having seen that a proposition, emanating from very 
high authority on commercial subjects, was before the 
Senate for the gratuitous and unconditional repeal of all 
duties on foreign wines.» My view extended only to a 
reasonable réduction in consideration of fair equivalents, 
and the stipulation, of course, to be limited, in point of 
time, to a term of some ten or twelve years. I persuade 
myself that it cannot fail to obtain the approbation of the 
President, whose previous sanction the critical and ur- 
gent circumstances of the moment rendered it impossible 
to await, without losing an opportunity which might not, 
perhaps, very soon occur again. 

What effect the suggestions made will have upon the 
minister, remains to be seen, though I cannot but hope, 
from the manner in which they were received in our per- 
sonal interview, that it will be decidedly favorable. I 
have constantly sought to awaken his attention to the im- 
portance and value of the commercial relations of France 
with the United States, and, at the same time, to intimate 
to him, very intelligibly, that the advantages of these re- 
lations were essentially dependent on an early and satis- 
factory adjustment of our claims. This view I have been 
enabled to enforce, with particular effect, by putting into 
his hands a memorial of the merchants of Philadelphia, 
presented to Congress in January last, demanding an 
equalization of the duties on French and India silks, and 
supporting the application-by very persuasive arguments. 
He is fully aware of the value of this interest of the com- 
merce of France, and manifests a quick sensibility to 
whatever threatens it with a loss of its present adyan- 
tages. 1-have, also, derived aid from their own official 
documents in impressing these considerations, particularly 
from an important document accompanying the recent 
report of the Minister of Finance to the King, in which a 
full view is exhibited of their whole foreign commerce, and 
which carries the valuation of their commerce with the 
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United States to a much higher-amount than 
treasury statements of the United States. The: soliciti 
of the ‘minister, therefore, being already aroused on’ this 
subject; I am the more induced to anticipate a favorable 
effect, from the suggestions contained “in the paper just 
communicated. to him. : Cos yates 
The changes in the ministry, announced this morning, 
add not a little to the force of the motives. for taking, at 
once, some step which may afford a chance of bringing 
the pending negotiation toa close. Comte de Peyronnet 
and Monsieur Chantelauze, who take the places of Comte 
Chabrol and Monsieur Courvosier in the ministry, are of 
a much higher tone of royalist politics than their prede- 
cessors, and their names will, undoubtedly, render the 
ministry still more the object of national aversion. Comte 
de Peyronnet was one of the most obnoxious of the Villele 
ministry, which fell beforc the elections of 1827. Being, 
however, a man of talent, and of great boldness, it may 
be expected that his presence in that department which 
more immediately superintends the elections, may extort 
from the prudent fears of the voters what could not be 
obtained from their confidence or their affection. 
I have the honor to be, 
. With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, , 
: W: C. RIVES. 


Hon. Mantin Van Buren, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


[PRIVATE] 
Panis, May 20, 1830. 


Monsizur LE Prince: In pursuance of the understand- 
ing with your excellency, I called yesterday at the Fo- 
reign Office to leave the enclosed paper with Monsieur 
le Baron Deffandis for you, but had not the good fortune 
tosee him. I have called again to-day at an earlier hour, 
to be more sure of finding him in his bureau, and inthe, 
hope, also, that I might possibly be favored with a short 
interview with yourself, as I had been informed that you 
had set apart this day in each week for the reception of 
such of the diplomatic corps as have business with you. 
Being disappointed in both objects, I have now the honor 
to transmit the paper in question to you, hoping that the 
proof you will see in the nature of its suggestions of a 
sincere desire to prevent any interruption of the-friendly 
relations between our Governments, will lead to a prompt 
and satisfactory settlement of the differences which have 
been so long pending. 

I have the honor tobe, with distinguished respect, your 
excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

W. C. RIVES. 

H. E. THE PRINCE DE Porrenac, &c. &e, &e. &e. 


[PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. } 


In lieu of the privilege claimed by France under the - 
eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, let her obtain from 
the United States a stipulation to receive: her wines at-a 
still lower rate of duty. The duty in the United States on: 
the greater part of French wines, which is stated in the 
Petition des Propriétaires des Vignes, &e.; of 1828, ať 
nine dollars the. barique, is now ten cents the gallon, or 
six dollars the barique. But the United States, in a spirit 
of liberal accommodation to the feelings and interests of 
the French Government, might be induced, by a prompt 
and satisfactory adjustment of the questions now pending, 
to favor the commerce of French wines by a still further 
reduction of duties: to make them, for example, instead 
of six dollars the barique, ——~ dollars the barique. 

Would not a substantial privilege of this sort, obtained 
in all the ports of the United States, for the most import- 
ant, and at the same time the most suffering branch of the 
national industry of France, be worth infinitely more than 
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"the ‘advantage (almost: entirely nominal, it is. believed) 
sought for the French navigation in the ports of Louisiana 
“Jone, by-a constraction which the United States have 
uniformly opposed, and must ever oppose, as destitute of 
i foundation? aaa 
--’'The représentations of the vine proprietors to the 
Chambers show that their gteat want, at this moment, is 
“that-of exterior débouchés for their products, amon 
-Awhich they particularly refer to the market of the United 
States. as an important one. It is believed that the con- 
‘sumption of French wines in the United States is already 
‘as great, or nearly so, as that of any country in Europe, 
(except France lierself,) since the great diminution of the 
consumption of the North of Europe, which is said to have 
been ‘occasioned by the French: duties on foreign irons 
and linens. Itis.to be remarked, however, that the taste 
for French wines: is just beginning to be formed in the 
United States... When that taste: shall be definitively de- 
cided in favor of them, as it undoubtedly would be by a 
freer and more favorable introduction of them under a 
system of low duties, the value of that market to the 
vignobles of France can be measured only by the extent 
‘of its territory, and the rapid increase of its population. 
1f on the other hand, that taste should be now checked 
by an unfavorable state of the commercial or political re- 
lations of the two countries, the habits of using other 
drinks, or the establishment of the vine culture there, 
‘would forever deprive France of that market. Itis to be 
also observed, that the opportunity now afforded to 
‘France of securing a permanent and valuable débouché 
for her wines in the United States, is not subject to any 
=+ öf the objections which, it is presumed, would attend the 
ae jisition of débouchés'in other quarters. It is hardly 
: supposed that the Governments of the North of Eu- 
üld consent to a reduction of their duties on 
‘rench wines, . unless France should, at the same time, 
‘consent to reduce her duties‘on their irons and linens—a 
measure which would very injuriously affect the manufac- 
ture of those articles in France. On the contrary, the 
suggested arrangement with the United States naturally 
draws to it ameasure which would essentially promote the 
manufacturing interests of France, in admitting the raw 
“yasterial OF its cotton fabrics from the United States on 
the same terms as from other portions of the world. This 
$s no favor to’the United States. It is a measure which 


has been already recognised as being required by the in- 
terests of France herself, and the projet of a law to that 
effect has been for some time past, it is understood, in 


that France can rightfully expect: any equivalent for the 
abandonment of a pretension believed to be wholly unten- 
able, or for the satisfaction of claims of unquestionable 
justice, but in a spirit of the most friendly liberality; and 
“with a sincere desire to render an act of justice on the 
‘part of France, (which all parties here seem agreed. must 
sooner or later be performed,) at the same time an act of 
“Gnterést, a source of permanent advantage to the nation, 

‘and of popularity and credit. to the administration which 

concludes it. 

“Jf these suggestions should not lead to a satisfactory ar- 
rangement now, it will not accord with the views or poli- 
yof the United. States to grant the same advantage at 
ny future: period. 


ee Wr: Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
R 3 Panis, May 29, 1830. 
ave now the honor to-enclose you the copy ofa 


communication received from Prince Polignac, and a.copy 
of my answer: also... You will, no doubt, be struck with © 
the coincidence between the course of reasoning adopted 
in the written communication, and that developed, for the 
first time,.in the conversation of Baron Deffandis, which 
is detailed in my despatch No. 27. This may serve to ex- 
plain. not only the- origin of this:;communication, but the 
source of the discrepancies which have appeared between 
the conversations of the minister, and the notes written in 
his name. “I must here remark, in regard to: the alleged 
misapprehension about the Louisiana claim, that the min- 
ister has never, in any conversation with me, asserted that. 
he-had-understood me as expressing any acquiescence, OF; 
possibility of any acquiescence, on the part of the Go 
yernment of the United States:in the French construction 
of the Louisiana treaty. ee 

You will perceive, however, that, in the attempt to : 
trieve this departure, positions have been taken very. fat 
beyond any assumed by former ministers. This variance 
I have thought it important to point out in my answer, as 
well as to expose the true character of the new positions 
which have been assumed. Indeed, the tone, as well as 
reasoning of this communication, seemed to me to require 
a free and unreserved development of the extravagance 
of the pretensions asserted on the part of France, as well 
as a firm vindication of the justice of our demands. While: 
I thought this course called for, both by the dignity of the 
American Government, and the importance of the rights 
involved, I believed it, at the same time, most expedient 
in reference to the effect to be produced. 

In going up, however, fully to the limits of allowable 
freedom in diplomatic discussion, I have been careful not 
to transcend them, or to embarrass the Government in any 
course of measures which may ultimately become neces- 
sary, by the indiscretion of a hasty zeal on my part. The 
task was a delicate as well as important one, and I can 
only say that the manner of its execution has been the re- 
sult of my best reflection, both as to what is right and what 
is expedient. i 

If the Government of France should adhere to the posi- 
tion now taken, (which I can hardly believe to be serious- 
ly intended, ) one object, at least, will have been attained 
in having brought them to a distinct and intelligible ex- 
pression of their determination with regard to our claims. 
I shall seek an early interview with the minister, in which _ 
I shall speak to him, with great frankness, of the unfa- 
yorable light in which the new position he has taken must 
be viewed by the Government of the United States, and 
shall endeavor to awaken him to all the other considera-. 
tions connected with the friendship and harmony of the 
two countries, which may seem best calculated to have an © 
effect. 

Lhave the honor.to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W.-C. RIVES. 
Hon. Mantis Van BUREN, ` 
Secretary- of State. - 


[TRANSLÄTION.] 
Panis, May 20, 1830. 

Sir: The letters which you did me the honor to write 
me the 26th and 27th of March, have given me the great- 
est pain, by causing the hope I had conceived of a speedy 
settlement of the differences existing between France and ` ; 
the United States to vanish. I find that I misunderstood ~~ 
your words, and that the Government, of which you are 
the representative, persists in rejecting the interpretation 
we have never ceased to give to the eighth article of the 
treaty of cession of Louisiana. From that moment, I say 
it with regret, the negotiation which had been opened’be- 
tween us is indefinitely adjourned.“ Y should confine my- 
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self to this painful- declaration, if some passages of your 

letter; in:expressing, on the whole of this subject, views 

which’ appear to me altogether inaccurate, did not impose 

apon me theʻobligation to restore the question to its true 
‘ Fight. 

You.seem to think, sir, that the-claims of the United 
States are so well founded in justice and in right, that it 
isimpossible for us even to contest the obligation to satisfy 
them.. Such, however, is very far indeed from being the 
ease, and those claims would be inadmissible if we chose 
toreason from strict right. In effect, the King’s Govern- 
ment cannot be held responsible, without distinction, for 
all the acts of the Governments anterior to the restoration. 
The European Powers formally acknowledged this at a 
period when, masters of France, they thought proper, 
for the interest of their subjects, to impose on us very ri- 
gorous conditions, and when nothing compelled them to 
limit their exactions. They laid it down asa principle, by 
the treaties of 1814 and: 1815, that, of the credits which 
their subjects had against France, none should be adimit- 
ted but such as sprung from contracts or other positive 
obligations. The United States have, therefore, fallen 
into a serious error, so often as they have cited those 
treaties as an example and authority in support of their 
claims; since it is a fact that none of those claims have the 
slightest analogy with those which it was the object ofthe 
treaties of Paris to guaranty. Consequently, those in- 
struments, far from being against us, afford us occasion to 
remark, that what victorious enemies did not feel at liber- 
ty to exact, a Power which has not ceased to be our ally, 
and treats with us on terms of equality, can have still less 
claim to impose. 

I repeat, that we should be justified by strict right in 
rejecting the claims of the United States. Ifwe have con- 
sented to discuss them, it is froma sentiment of equity, 
and, still more, from a spirit of good will toward the Fede- 
ral. Government; but we had a right, at the moment we 
were giving such a proof of our conciliating dispositions, 

. to hope that the United States would not refuse us the 
enjoyment of the advantages stipulated by a formal clause 
of a treaty; and when I thought I understood from your 
language that those secured to us by. the eighth article of 
the treaty of the cession of Louisiana would be no longer 
contested, that, consequently, our navigation would en- 
joy henceforward, in the ports of that province, the foot- 
ing of the most favored nation, J only saw in that (though 
tardy) acknowledgment of an incontestable right, a most 
imperfect compensation for the generous concessions 
which France showed herself disposed to make. 

But, sir, you now inform me that I was mistaken. You 
tell me that the Government of the United States never 
ean admit our interpretation of the article in question, un- 
less a total and unexpected change ensue in its disposi- 
tions; and, in support of this assertion, you offer me a se- 
ries of arguments which I am going to examine. A 

After haying stated that the opinions of the United 
States have never varied on the point in question, you say 
that the eighth article of the treaty of cession of Louist- 
ana was applied, for more than two years, in the sense 
against which we now remonstrate, before we thought 
of raising any objection. ‘This demands some explana- 
tions, 

It must be observed, in the first place, that only in 1815 
can the abuse of which we complain have begun, It may 
be readily conceived that, in the situation in which France 
then was, she might not have perceived the wrongs her 
navigation suffered in another hemisphere; it may even 

_ be conceived that her navigation might have been so much 
depressed by the effect of the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, as not to be sensible immediately of the irregular 
treatment reserved for it. i 

it appears, in effeet, from the documents which I have 
found in the offices of my department, that, until the last 


months of the year 1817, the French Government was ab- 
solutely ignorant of the grievance of which: itèh 
ceased since then to demand the redress. 
it was that the reclamation. of a captain of a merchant.ves=" 


At that per 


sel aroused our attention for the first time to this subject,” 
without making us acquainted, however, with the motive 

or pretext of this denial of justice. Mr. Hyde de Neu- 
ville, then minister at Washington, was immediately 

charged to make inquiries, and to claim the full and entire 

execution of the treaty of 1802. : 

This statement. will suffice, sir, to reduce to its true 
value the inference (in itself sufficiently inconclusive) 
which you seem to draw fiom the pretended silence of 
France originally as to the state of things which is now 
the subject of her complaints. 

You are acquainted with the discussions which took 
place from 1817 to 1821, on this important question. 
They were continued so long as France could indulge the 
faintest hope of their leading to a satisfactory result. If 
we at last suspended our just reclamations, it was because 
it had become evident that the Government of the United 
States was, for the moment, well determined to pay no 
regard to them, but we have never thought of abandon- 
ing a right incontestable in our. opinion, and we have al- 
ways reserved the privilege of bringing. it forward at a 
seasonable opportunity. : KERA 

I have said that we considered that right as incontesta- 
ble. Ido notintend to repeat here all the. arguments 
which Mr. H. de Neuville submitted, at the time, to the 
Government of the United States. It will suffice for me 
to restate that that Government asserts the right to refuse 
us the enjoyment, in the ports of Louisiana, of the advan- 
tages conceded, in 1815, to English navigation in the 
ports of all the United States, for the alleged reason that 
England has obtained them for a valuable consideration 
by reciprocity, and that the United States, in offering to 
extend them to us on the same condition, fulfil all their 
engagements with us. To this we have always replied, 
and we reply again, that we also claim those advantages 
for a valuable consideration; that we have paid for them. 
in advance by the cession of Louisiana; and that now, to 
grant reciprocity besides, would be to double the price, 
which we cannot, and do not choose to do. it has also 
been objected that the principles received in the United 
States do not allow any State of the confederacy to be 
placed, in matters of this nature, under regulations from 
which the others are excepted, as we require with respect 
to Louisiana. Not satisfied to oppose to this. objection 
facts which destroyed even its apparent force, we have 
shown that it is moreover inapplicable to us, and that a 
principle of internal administration cannot prevail against 
the stipulations of a treaty. , 

You tell me now, sir, that, according to the commercial 
system of the United States, no nation enjoys in their ports 
any favor, properly so called; that every privilege or ad- 
vantage granted to foreign vessels is the reciprocation.of 
corresponding privileges or advantages granted, to: the 
vessels of the United States in the ports of those foreign 
nations. These arguments are too completely involved 
in those of which I have just pointed at the refutation, for 
me to think it necessary to impugn them specially. 

I will only add.that, in giving me to understand that 
your Government refuses. the condition of reciprocity to 
noforeign nation, you furnisha yet stronger evidence of the 
justice of ourreclamations. Itis manifest, in effect, that the 
object of the eighth article of the treaty of 1802 was to se- 
cure to us some advantage or other, and it would bea com- 
plete nullity if it only guarantied to us that which is with- 
held from nobody. Such a supposition is not admissible, 

You further cite, sir, in support of your interpretation 
of the article in question, the opinion of the French pleni- 
potentiary who negotiated it. Besides that that opinion 
would not be conclusive, unless consigned inan official 


`. .yshould- have made their report to you. But if, in the cir- 
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act, and with diréct reference to the treaty, I must con-/ tion sufficiently exceptionable. But a pretension, which 
fess to you that I am entirely ignorant of the circumstan-| your excellency’s. predecessors felt themselves warranted 
ces on which you can found that assertion. only in asking, should be made the subject of negotiation, 
I will not push further a discussion which would be, at| your excellency transforms into one of such clear evidence: ` 
this moment, without object. My only aim in presenting|and paramount character, that its absolute admission is 
you these observations, has been to guard against the Go-| demanded as an indispensable preliminary to negotiation. 
vernment of which you are the representative, deceiving} The Government of the United States never could con- 
itself as to the real dispositions of France relatively to the] sider the position taken by your excellency’s predecessors 
two questions treated in this letter. I wished to establish | (so much less exceptionable than that now assumed by; 
the fact, that the reclamations of the United States are far| your excellency) in any other light than as a temporary ° 
from being viewed by us as incontestable; that, or the| postponement of claims whose justice was not denied, 
other hand, we have never, for an instant, ceased to inter-| and which it was intended ultimately to satisfy.. When 
pret the eighth article of the treaty of cession of Louisi-| your excellency, therefore, entered into negotiation with 
ana in. the sense which I have just indicated; and that in} me on the subject of those claims, without attempting to 
the advantages promised us by that article, so interpreted, | combine with them an irrelevant and litigious question, 
.eonstitating,. in part, the price of the cession of that/and had actually agreed with me as to the validity of the 
country, we have never admitted that the clauses of a con- greater part of those claims before any allusion was made 
-vention, on which repose interests so essential, particu-; to that question, I saw in that course only a recognition 
larly to the United States, could be thus rescinded. Suf-| that the time had arrived when the loyalty of his Majes- 
fice it to say that, in limiting ourselves to a refusal to con.| ty’s Government admitted of no longer delay iy the ful- 
sent to the repetition of claims very susceptible of argu-| filment ofits just intentions. In what manner the contents | 
ment, so long as you should not acknowledge in our favor] of your excellency’s letter of the 20th instant have answer- | 
aright, in our eyes, incontestable, we surely only make} ed to these indications of a just and friendly policy, it is 
use of very moderate and even very incomplete reprisals.| needless, as it would be painful, for me to say. 
I repeat, then, that the negotiation which we bad begun! Itis important, however, to present the true state of 
is suspended; but the confidence which I take pleasure inj the question which has now arisen, and I beg leave 
placing in the sentiments of justice of your Government, | to invoke your excellency’s serious attention to it. The 
inducing me to hope that it will soon enable us to resume] citizens of the United States have sustained the most fla- 
it, I have wished to remove, as much as lay in my power, | grant and unwarrantable wrongs from the authorities of 
the difficulties which might impede ‘its progress, and the| France; their property, to a large amount, has been for-. | 
commission, of which my letter of the 9th of March an-|cibly taken away from them, in violation alike of the © 
nounced to you the formation, continues to occupy itself] principles of public law and the faith of treaties, and that 
with the examination of the documents relating to the re-| property has been applied to defray the expenses, and to © 
clamations of the United States. aid the resources of the French‘ nation. These facts ` 
Accept. the assurances of the high consideration with] have not, and cannot be denied. When the Government 
which I have the honor to be, sir, your most humble and! of the United States demands restitution or indemnity, 
most obedient servant, will your excellency answer, ‘* however true it is that ` 
your property has been lawlessly and wrongfully wrested | 
from you, we will not restore it, or make you any indem- | 
nification for it, unless you will first admit our interpre- ` 
tation of the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, though 
you may believe that interpretation to be altogether un- 
founded?” Governments act under the sanctions of a 
moral responsibility as well as individuals, and it is, there- 
fore, allowable to test their proceedings by the same prin- 
ciples which would be applied to the conduct of individuals 
in similar circumstances. 1 may, therefore, be permitted 
to ask your excellency what judgment the moral sense 
of mankind would pronounce on the conduct of an indivi- 
dual who, being wrongfully in possession of the property 
of another, should answer a demand of restitution by say- 
ing, it is true I have possession of your property, which 
has been wrongfully taken from you, but I will not give 
it up unless you first assent to my construction, however 
led me to expect a formal proposition from you for their| erroneous you believe it, of the contract between us, 
adjustment, as soon as a commission you had charged with| about which we have so long differed in opinion. 
- the examination of certain questions connected with them} Your excellency will not, I presume, seek to evade the © 
force of this statement by saying that the wrongs of which ; 
the United States complain were not committed by the 
present Government of France. There is no principle 
more firmly established by the maxims of public law, or 
the practice of nations, than that the rights and obliga- 
tions of nations toward one another cannot be affected by 
mutations of their Governments, or changes in their in- 
terior political organization. Ifit were otherwise, what 
security could there be in transactions among nations? and. 
how anti-social must their relations become? But the re- 
clamations of the United States do not rest alone on this ac- 7 
knowledged principle of international law. The property ` 
wrested from American citizens was applied, as already 
‘defray expenses which must otherwise have 
vied “upon the French nation, ot been met by an 
Hincrease of its public debt. France, therefore, has received, 


; LE PCE. DE POLIGNAC. 
Mr. Rives, &e. &e. &e. 


Paris, May 26, 1830. 


Monsieur ce Prince: I will not allow myself to ex- 
press to your excellency all the surprise 1 have felt at the 
contents of the letter which you did me the honor to ad- 
dress to me under the date of the 20th instant, and which 
‘was received on the 22d. I need not remind your excel- 
lency that, since the delivery of my notes of the 26th and 
27th of March, to the declarations contained in which you 
are pleased to refer the suspension you have notified to 
me of the negotiations which have been commenced be- 
tween us. on the subject of American claims, I have had 
the honor of several conferences with your excellency, 
in which, far from intimating such an intention, you have 


cumstances of this communication, there be matter for 
. surprise, there is not less in the cause you have assigned 
for it. What is that cause? I beg leave to ask your excel- 
lency. That the United States will not previously acknow- 
Jedge to be correct an interpretation of a treaty relating to 
‘a‘wholly different subject, which it has invariably believ- 
ed.to be incorrect and unfounded. Some of the prede- 
s CES80% of your excellency, I am aware, have-declined a 
.negotiation-on:-the American claims, unless the Govern- 
‘zment of the ed States would, at the same time, con- 
gent to. negotiate on the claim asserted by France under 
hier. constructio the eighth article of the Louisi 
treaty; and in: emand, requiring the united d 
ion only of two su aving no proper connexioi 
gach other, the Umted States haye always seen a condi- 
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and still:enjoys, the benefit of this property; and the obliga- 


“tion.to- restitution, which the established principles of pub- 


Jié law impose, findsitself, at the same time, enforced by the 
clearest considerations of equity and moral justice. 


= Your excellency has thought proper to refer. to the 


treaties of 1814 and 1815 between France. and the Euro- 


“pean Powers, for the purpose of proving that the Govern- 
“ment of the King cannot be made responsible, without 


distinction, for all the acts of the preceding Governments; 
and has informed me that the principle laid down in those 


-treaties is that of responsibility for claimsarising from con- 


tracts or other positive obligations only. 1 must first re- 
mark that the Government of the United States has never 
considered those treaties as furnishing rules applicable to 
the claims of its citizens; nor can they possibly be supposed 
to do so, when reference is had to the different relations 
‘in which the Powers of Europe and the United States 
then stood to France. The Powers of Europe, who were 


-parties to the treaties of Paris, were, as your excellency 
„states, enemies of: France, and the losses and injuries 


which their ‘subjects’ had sustained by acts of violence 
were the consequences of war.’ For these, therefore, re- 


dress in general was not demanded on either side. 


Altogether different, however, was the situation of the 
United States. They were neutrals, and the property of 
their citizens, under the double guaranty of public law 
and the faith of treaties, was rightfully exempt from every 
This difference of position must, of 
course, give rise to a corresponding difference in the char- 
acter of Europeanand American reclamations, but the prin- 


ciple ofa transmitted responsibility is the same in both; and, 


indeed, it would seem that those who had been lawlessly 
‘deprived of their property without their consent, should 
meet witha more favorable consideration from his Ma- 


jesty’s Government than those who had voluntarily parted 
- with theirs forthe uses, and on the credit, of the usurp- 


ing Government. 

Though, for the reason stated, the mass of the claims 
provided for by the treaties of 1814 and 1815 with the 
European Powers are unlike those of the citizens of the 
United Statesin their particular character,. your excellen- 
cy is undoubtedly mistaken in saying that none of those 
claims bear the least analogy to the American reclama- 
tions. I will here mention, as examples of the contrary, 
the additional articles concluded with Great Britain on the 
30th May, 1814, by which the French Governments sti- 
pulated to pay for all property, real or personal, of Bri- 
tish subjects unlawfully confiscated or sequestered by the 
French authorities since 1792; the treaty of the 20th 
July, 1814, with Spain, containing a similar stipulation in 
favor of Spanish subjects; article 3d of the convention of 
the 20th November, 1814, respecting the spoliation of the 
Bank of Hamburg; and. article 4th of the same conven- 
tion, providing indemnity for certain seizures and confis- 
cations.in Germany under the decree of Nossen. A fur- 
ther research might disclose other similar cases; but these 
suffice to show that your excellency has fallen into error, 
when you have said that none of the reclamations pro- 
vided for by the treaties of 1814 and 1815 bear the least 
analogy to those of the United States; for, exclusive of 
claims founded on contract, it is precisely for unlawful 
seizures, spoliations, sequestrations, and confiscations of 
their property, that they have been so long seeking re- 
dress from his Majesty’s Government. 

Having thus exposed the true nature of the reclama- 
tions-of the United States, showing their origin in injuries 
of the grossest kind, and the foundation of their obliga- 
tion upon his Majesty’s Government in the clearest prin- 
ciples of public law and moral justice—~principles so often 
recognised by his Majesty’s Government, and not, indeed, 


denied by your excellency—I will now contrast with them 


that pretension under the eighth article of the Louisiana 
treaty, which your excellency has produced with a posi- 


3 


tiveness of assertion never before observed inar the 
communications of his Majesty’s Government-on thé same 
subject, and which seems, in effect, to deny tha 
right of interpretation which essentially belongs to both 
parties to a compact. In the exercise of that-right on 
the part of my Government, I hope to place its interpre- 
tation on grounds of reason and evidence. which cannot 
be impugned. et 

Whether France enjoys an equal footing with the most 
favored nation in the ports of Louisiana, depends simply 
upon the true meaning. of those. terms. Now, the 
United States say that the necessary, inherent, and only 
rational meaning of equal favor with another is to grant 
in the same manner to one that which has been granted 
to ancther; if the thing in question has been given gratu- 
itously to one, to give it also gratuitously to the other; if it 
has been conceded to one on the performance of certain 
conditions, to concede it to the other on the performance 
of the same conditions; that, to give to one, absolutely 
and unconditionally, an advantage which has been grant- 
ed to another only on the performance of certain condi- 
tions, is evidently to put the former not on a footing of 
equal favor with, but of much greater favor than the 
latter. 

This obvious exposition of the terms is not. denied. by 
your excellency.. But when you are informed.that. the 
advantages enjoyed by the vessels of several European 
Powers in our ports have not been given to them gratui- 
tously, but fora valuable consideration, your excellency re- 
plies that it is for a valuable consideration, also, that France 
claims these advantages; that she has paid the price of 
them in advance by the cession of Louisiana, Does not 
your excellency, however, perceive that this is assuming 
the very question in dispute? What is it that France has 
paid for by the cession of Louisiana? Not the specific 
advantages enjoyed by Danish, Dutch, and English ves- 
sels, for they could not be foreseen, but, in genera], the 
footing of the most favored nation. The question then 
still recurs, what does the footing of the most favored 
nation mean? Why, to grant to France gratuitously any 
advantages which may be granted to other natiéns gratui- 
tously; and. if advantages are granted to other nations 
on the performance of certain conditions, to extend the 
same advantages to her on the performance of the same 
conditions. ‘This is what France obtained by the treaty 
of Louisiana, and what the United States. have never, and 
will never, deny to her. 

The advantages enjoyed by the vessels of Denmark, 
Holland, England, and several other Powers, in our ports, 
have been granted to them only on the condition of the 
reciprocal treatment of our vessels in their ports. Let 
France comply with this condition, and her vessels will at 
once enjoy the same advantages to the fullest extent. 
To grant them to her while she refuses the condition de- 
manded of all other nations, would be, as has been alrea- 
dy said, to put her, not on a footing of equal favor with, 
but of much greater favor than any other nation,-and thus 
to convert what was evidently meant as an equal privi- 
lege with the mast favored of other.nations; into an exclu- 
sive one, possessed by no other nation. 

Here is the radical source of the error which pervades 
the arguments. of. your excellency. Your excellency 
seems constantly to ‘suppose that the eighth article of the 
Louisiana treaty was intended to secure to France an cxa 
clusive privilege. But such was certainly not the fact. 
The seventh article secured, as was intended to secure, 
for a limited time,.an exclusive privilege to France, in 
stipulating expressly that, during the term of twelve 
years, her vessels should be received ona better footing 
than those of any other nation, Spain only excepted. 
But, with the twelve years, the exclusive privilege ceased, 
and -thenceforward, by the eighth article of the treaty, 
her vessels are to be received on an equal footing with 
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those of the most favored of other nations, but not on a 
better footing than theirs. es 
“Your excellency, however, remarks, that, as in the ac- 
tual commercial policy “of the United: States, they offer 
-the terms of reciprocity alike to all nations, this construc- 
tion of the eighth article of the. Louisiana treaty would 
< yender it altogether unmeaning; that it must-have. been 
nténded to secure to France some advantage, but that it 
-would convey none, if it only entitled her to that which 
zig refused to no Power. Your excellency, however, does 
not seem to recollect that the commercial regulations of 
-a country are, in general, subject entirely to its own dis- 
cretion. “It may, at Its pleasure, grant favorable terms to 
gne- nation, and withhold them from another. Though 
the United States, at the present day, have adopted a 
system of common and equal favor ‘to all ‘nations, they 
may, at any moment, depart from tbat system, and enter 
‘into special arrangements, granting to one Power advan- 
tages which they may°choose not to grant to another. 
The value of the stipulation contained in the eighth 
article of the Louisiana treaty consists in the protection 
it gives France against any discriminations of this sort; 
and in entitling her, as a matter of right, to claim from 
the United States on the same terms any advantages which 
they may grant to other nations--gratuitously, if they are 
granted to others gratuitously—on the performance of 
the same conditions, if granted conditionally to others. 
This would be purely optional on the part of the United 
States with regard to other Powers, but, in relation to 
France, it becomes, by virtue of the eighth article of the 
‘Louisiana. treaty, binding and imperative. Ifa stipula- 
‘tion of this sort be without advantage, and an unmeaning 
_mullity, as your excellency has remarked, it is, neverthe- 
uch a one as the most enlightened commercial na- 
; ve been in the practice of contracting for, and 
whi e illustrious sovereign who wasa party to our first 
- treaty with France thought it important to obtain, when, 
by the second article of that treaty, it was stipulated that, 
whatever favor might be granted to other nations by the 
United States, should be enjoyed by France ‘freely, if 
the concession was freely made; for the same compensa- 
tion, if the concession was conditional.” 

“The French, Government, in urging its pretensions on 
this subject, has several times represented the stipulation 
in: question as an essential and substantive part of the price 
given by the United States for. the cession of Louisiana, 
and your excellency speaks of it in the same manner. 
it were so, I have already shown the real nature and ex- 
tent of that price, and that it has been faithfully rendered 
by the United States. But it is apparent, from the form 
of thé transaction itself, that this stipulation was not con- 
sidered:as-forming any part of the equivalents for the ces- 
sion. ‘The cession, and. the equivalents for it, were not 

included inthe same treaty... The cession itself, its limits, 
all that related- to. the transfer of the territory, and its fu- 
ture political ahd. commercial: condition, formed the sub- 
ject of one treaty; the equivalents were contained in two 
separate conventions of the same date. The stipulation 
in question is not found in the conventions which fixed the 
equivalents, but in the treaty of cession. 
= The obvious inference arising from the form of the 
` “transaction is, to-day, confirmed by the testimony of the 
l French negotiator, who, in his recently published histo- 
ry of the negotiation, says, ‘the negotiation had three 
‘objects, the cession, the price, and the indemnities claim- 
ed by the United States; and that it was agreed to treat 
sof those objects separately, and to make them three dis- 
dinct-acts or treaties.” The true price of the acquisition, 
‘therefore, must be looked for, not in the treaty of cession, 
butin the conventions accompanying it, which fixed that 
at eighty millions of francs, being thirty millions 
more, as is proved by the same authentic authority, than 
was required by the chief of the French Government, and 


which, in'the-éxtreme uncertainty:then existing as tothe 
limits-of ‘the cession, and the acknowledged impossibility 
of preserving the:territory from the grasp of a powerful 
enemy in the moment.of renewed hostilities, was signally 
advantageous for France, and onerous to the United States. 
How forcibly, then; mightI return a remark of your ex- 
cellency; and ask ‘with. what -reason:the United States, 
who have already paid for this acquisition, almost double 
the price which was deemed ‘sufficient -by the vendor, 
can be now. required to ‘treble that price in the shape of 
commercial’ privileges, which have. been shown, I trust, 
to have no sanction ina -just interpretation of the-treaty?. 


alty of his Majesty’s Government will seek to off-set the 
just reclamations of our citizens: for the flagrant and. un- 
deniable wrongs of which they have been the victims. 
Are the members of a friendly nation never to. be indem- 


the most lawless acts, because the Governments of the two 
countries cannot agree in their construction of some com- 
pact between them in relation to a different matter? 
‘Where is the relation or dependence between the two 
questions? Is it the less true that the citizens of the Unit- 
ed States have suffered the grossest injuries from the au- 
thorities of France, for which they are entitled to redress, 
because the Government of the United States cannot per- 
suade itself that the interpretation which France chooses 
to put on the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty is cor- 
rect? If a sovereign Government can thus avoid its obli- 
gations, then all national justice is an illusion, for nothing 
more would be necessary to repel the most incontestable 
claims, but for the Government of which they are de- 
manded to raise some disputable pretension against the 
Government of the claimants; the more unfounded the 
better, as it would be so much more impossible for the lat- 
ter.to admit it. 


zens are to be withheld as a reprisal upon the United ' 
States for not admitting the interpretation which France | 
puts on the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty. Tn 
what code of national law this doctrine of reprisal is to be 
found, Iam at a loss to know. Is reprisal, then, a legiti- 
mate remedy for a difference of opinion? Has one party 
to a compact an exclusive right of interpretation, which 
it can enforce by penalties and confiscations? I need not 
say how little such a doctrine accords with the profession 


Iflof moderation which accompanies it, or in what light it 


It isnot, surely, by a pretension of this sort that the loy- 


nified for property of which they have been deprived by ` 


But your excellency tells me that the rights of our citi- / 


must be viewed by a Government which, sincerely desir- 
ing the maintenance of the most friendly relations with 
that of his Majesty, has not been wanting in the proposi- 
tion of amicable modes to adjust tbis and all other differ- 
ences between them. A perseverance in this position can 
be regarded in no other light than as a final denial of the jus- 
tice which has been so long sought for the wrongs of our 
citizens. I entertain a firm confidence that your excel- 
lency’s enlightened sense of justice; and the well-known 
loyalty of his Majesty’s Government, will avert such. a 
result, ; > a tote 
Ihave the honor to be; with distinguished considera- 
tion, your excellency’s most obedient and most humble 
servant, 


W.C., RIVES. 

His excellency the Prince pe Porrenac, &c. &e. ke. 
Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 

(No. 30.] Panis, June 8, 1830. 


Sir: Ihave the honor to enclose the copy of a private 
note received from Prince Polignac, on the subject of the 


suggestions contained in the informal paper I had address- 
ed to him on the 20th ult., and also a copy of my reply. 
You will perceive that I availed myself of the occasion to 
remind him of his commitments, and also: to make.an ap» 


ease 


+=: The history Ihave of it is this. 
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peal to the personal sentiments of the- King. 1 was the 
more induced to do this, because I bad just heard that the 
commission had, a day- or two before, contrary to the ex- 
pectation previously entertained, made a report very un- 
favorable to our claims. ` 

Baron Mounier, the 
president of the commission, had obtained a congé of two 
or three months’ absence from Paris, and was to have tak- 
en bis departure on the evening of the 30th ult. The 
note I had addressed to the minister on the 26th ult., 
however, having excited some inquietude, the minister, 
in a meeting with Baron Mounier, in the morning of the 
30th ult., at St. Cloud, (where the Baron attended the 
usual weekly reception for the purpose of taking his leave 
of the King, previous to his departure from Paris,) in- 
sisted that the commission should make a report before 
the Baron left Paris. Baron Mounier, being thus delayed 
in the moment of his intended departure, assembled his 
colleagues the next day, in the course of which, possess- 
ing great influence -over the rest of the commission, he 
prevailed with them to join ina very hurried and ill-con- 
sidered report, and the following morning left Paris. 


The report, 1 understand, affirms that the King, hav- 


ing succeeded to the rights and engagements of Napoleon, 


ought not to pay that which Napoleon would not have 
paid, and arrives at the conclusion that the utmost amount 


which his Majesty’s Government can be made responsi- 


ble for, is eight millions of livres tournois, (francs, ) sub- 
ject to considerable reductions, too, on account of counter 
What respect the minister will pay to 
this report, if it be of this character, it is impossible to 
In order to provide against such a contingency, I 


claims of France. 


‘say. 
have repeatedly taken occasion, in conversation with him, 


toremark that the proceedings of the commission being 
unilateral and ex parte, it would be unjust that the rights 
of the American claimants should be, in any manner, con- 
cluded by them; and he has invariably answered that their 
report would not be at all definitive, and was only intend- 


ed to furnish materials upon which he would freely form 
his own judgment. ; 

I have not yet: been able to obtain an interview with the 
minister, though I addressed him a note on the Ist instant 
requesting one. I have this moment received the note 
of which a copy is enclosed, in answer to it, from which 


you will perceive that the minister again turns me over to 


Baron Deffandis. This, I think, is unfortunate, as it de- 
prives me of the benefit of what has been already agreed 


and settled in my interviews with the minister; and I can- 
not help thinking that it is to get rid of the embarrass- 


ment which the minister experiences from that circum- 
stance, as well:as on account of his ‘* numerous occupa- 
tions,” that he‘refers me to Baron Deffandis. 

It must be admitted, however, that his occupations are 
very numerous and very absorbing. As the head of the 
ministry, he must, of course, be very much occupied with 
all the various arrangements preparatory to the approach- 
ing elections, on which so much depends: the nomination 


of the presidents of the electoral colleges; the instructions 


to public functionaries in regard to their duties as electors; 


the royal proclamation to be issued on the eve of the elec- 


tions; all of which matters, it is said, have of late very 
much employed and divided the councils of the ministers. 


At the same time, great anxiety prevails, as you may sup- 
pose, respecting the Algerine expedition, of the first 


operations of which they are every moment expecting in- 
telligence. The circumstances of the crisis, therefore, 


are certainly very unfavorable for our objects. Whatever 
can be done, however, I shall continue to employ my best 
efforts to accomplish, however discouraging the prospect. 


IT have the honor to be, : 
With great respect, &c. 

: W. C: RIVES. 
Hon. M. Van BUREN. ae 


{eRrvaTE—trRansLiTion.] © 

; Paris, May 31, 183 

Szr: I haye received the private letter you did m ; 
honor to write me the 20th instant, in which you suggest 
to me the possibility of terminating, by a sort of compro; 
mise, the differences existing between our two.Goyvern- 
ments. The conciliatory sentiments you express tome 
are too conformable to my own, for such a proposition not 
to have engaged alkmy attention.. You will readily un- 
derstand that a few days have not sufficed to enable me 
to form, with regard to it, even an approximative opin: 
ion. Besides, it appeared to me that the first thing to be 
done was, to resolve a doubt which has occurred to me on 
the nature of this proposition. You will find it stated in 
the accompanying note, and I hope you will be pleased to 
afford me the explanations necessary to elucidate it. 

I have the honar to be, &c. 
THE PCE. DE POLIGNAC. 
Mr. Rivzs, &c. 


[rransiarion.] 


It is proposed to the French Government to renounce, 
in consideration of a reduction of the duties imposed in the 
United States on the wines of France, the privilege which 
it claims for her navigation under the eighth article of the 
treaty of cession of Louisiana. a 

Before proceeding to the examination, necessarily com- 
plicated, of the advantages which such a proposition, or 
any other of the same nature, may offer to French com- 
merce, it is absolutely indispensable to resolve a prelimi- 
nary question. i 

France could not exchange a privilege secured to hër 
forever, except for an advantage equally perpetual. She 
would not consent, therefore, to accept, as a compensa- 
tion, any stipulation whatever which the mere will of a 
foreign Government might, at any moment, revoke with- 
out her participation, ta 

Would the proffered reduction of duties be of this cha- 
racter, or, on the contrary, would it take that of a synal- 
lagmatic and obligatory engagement? 

In the first case (it is said with regret) other modes 
must be sought to reconcile the differences existing be- 
tween the two countries. 

In the second, a thorough examination of the intrinsic 
value of the proposition might be entered into. 


[privaTE.] 


Panis, June 2, 1830. 


Monsieur LE Prince: I had the honor, yesterday, to 
receive the private letter your cxcellency addressed to me 
the day before, for the purpose of inquiring whether the 
reduction of duties on French wines in the United States, 
which I had suggested as a friendly concession.to the 
commerce of France, in the event of a prompt and satis- 
factory settlement of the questions now pending, was to 
be regarded as revocable, at any. moment, at the pleasure 
of the American Government, or whether it wasproposed 
to give it the character of an obligatory and synallagmatic 
engagement. My idea certainly was to make it absolutely 
binding and obligatory upon the Government of the Unit- 
ed States during the period which might be agreed upon 
for its continuance. But as the perpetual conventional 
establishment of a given rate of duty would be incompati- 
ble with that freedom of commercial regulation which all 
Governments ultimately reserve to themselves, it would 
be necessary, of course, to fix a term to the duration of 
the obligatory character of the arrangement. When 
your excellency considers the convictions entertained by 
the Government of the United States on the several points 
now in discussion between the two Governments, which I 


. -to-remove the causes of complaint and dissatisfaction which 
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: had the honor to express to you more fully, together 
‘with the grounds of them, in another communication, 
“your excellency cannot fail to appreciate the frue spiritin 
ich.this. proposition: has. been made, or to see in it a 
signal-proof of the friendly and liberal dispositions of the 
merican Government < i 7 Or 
ecognise with great pleasure the conciliatory senti- 
your excellency-is pleased to.express. Such sën- 
timents; corresponding with those which are so sincerely 
“felt. by the Government of the United States, cannot: fail 


[rnanstarion.] es 
Pants, June 15, 18307 


Sim: Treceiyed, on the 31st May, only, the letter you 
did me the honor to. write. me on the 26th of the same. 
month, .in reply to that-which I had addressed. to you 
some days before on-the subject of. the differences exist. 
ing between France and the United States. You therein 
announce to me that you persist entirely in your opinion, 
and the mannerin which you combat my arguments would 
be but too well adapted to make me apprehend the use- 
lessness of a further discussion, if other circumstances did 
not allow the hope of a more favorable result... However 
that may. be, and without intending, at this time, .to.recur 
to the details of the question, I must, in. order not to seem 
to acquiesce in objections of which I am far ‘from admit- 
ting the validity, offer you some observations on different 
passages of your letter. Po hh 

You again lay it down as a fact, that the justice of the 
claims of the United States is incontestable and uncontest- 
ed; that France has admitted the obligation to satisfy 
them, and that I myself have acknowledged it. Once 
more, sir: never has the King’s Government pronounced 
itself to that effect. It may have expressed the opinion 
that several of those claims, provided a thorough examin- 
ation should not alter their character, inspired some in- 
terest inan equitable point of view, but never has it ac- 
knowledged, nor can it have acknowledged, them to be 
founded on a positive and incontestable right. It has con- 
stantly held all decision on this point dependent upon a 
verification which had not yet taken place, which was an 
indispensable preliminary to it; and, on the other hand, it 
has thought itself justified in refusing to enter into the 
examination ofa question so completely litigious, so long 
as you should not satisfy it on another question which, in 
its view, was not susceptible of any serious difficulty—that 
which relates to the execution of the eighth articlé of the 
treaty of cession of Louisiana. SEENE 3 

You object that it is not natural that France should ex- 
act a complete satisfaction, such as an acknowledgment 
of the meaning she attaches to the article in question, as 
the price of her simple consent to examine the claims of 
the United States, and to admit such as might appear to 
her to be well founded. To this I will reply, that this 


have heretofore existed, Notwithstanding the. painful 
disappointments of the past, the Government ofthe United 
States. has never ceased to confide in the ultimate justice 
of his Majesty’s councils... That confidence has been re- 
vived.and strengthened in an especial degree by- the de- 
clarations of your excellency, which it has been my duty, 
from time to time, to communicate to my. Government; and 
it now. awaits with anxiety the completion of our labors, 
-as the harbinger ofa thorough and cordial re-establishment 
of the ancient and friendly relations of the two Govern- 
Ments: The enlightened sense of justice which bas been 
“invariably manifested by your excellency in all the inter- 
views Ihave had with you, and the noble and generous 
sentiments. which I know to inhabit the breast of his Ma- 
jesty, assure me that this expectation will not be disap- 
pointed, 
I have the honor to be, &e. &c. 
PIA ; W. C. RIVES. 
H. E. the Prince ve Porrexac, &e. &e. Ke. 
{eRranstation.] 
oe byy Paris, June 7, 1830. 
he Prince de Polignäc being unable, by reason 
erous occupations, to have with you, so soon 
d have wished, the interview which you re- 
uested of him. by your letter ‘of the 1st instant,. has 
charged me to beg you to communicate to me what you 
had to say to him. Except Wednesday and Saturday, I 
shall be at your disposal every other day of the week. 
Accept the assurances, &c. &e. ke. 
BON DEFFANDIS. 


Mr. Rives, &¢, ke, &e. 


ae alleged peculiarity results from the very nature of things: 
Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. the claims of the United States comprehend a multitude 
[No. 32.] Panta: June 29, 1830 of varying questions, which can only be decided separate- ` 
132. ARIS, June 29, ; 


ly, which render necessary a previous and detailed examin- 
ation; the claim of France, on the contrary, embraces but 
one very simple question, which a single word can resolve. 
Until now, the Government of the United States has con- 
stantly declared that it rejected our claim: it would there- 
fore have been truly idle to demand of it to examine it 
again, since 4 new examination, according to every ap- 
pearance, and particularly to judge from the terms of 
your letter of March 27th, would again produce a nega- 
tive answer. On the contrary far, our consent to discuss 
the claims of American subjects carries with it the pre- 
sumption that we are disposed to admit them, at least in 
part. It suffices to say that we'are in the alternative of 
exacting a previous acknowledgment of the right we claim, 
or of contenting ourselves, as the price of a real conces- 
sion, with a promise illusive and altogether devoid of 
meaning. I could have conceived that the Government 
of the United States, in order to introduce some sort of 
equality into the positions of the two Governments, should 
have wished to stipulate, in acknowledging our right, 

that acknowledgment should be of no effect unless we 
consented to liquidate the legitimate credits of its subjects. 

Such a pretension, without, by a great deal, satisfying 

strict justice, would at Ieast have presented itself in aspe- 

cious manner, and the French Government might Have 

taken it into consideration. -But I repeat it, sir, the pre- 


Sin: Thave the honor to enclose copies of two notes 
received from Prince Polignac since my last despateh, 
together with copies of my answers. These papers so 
fally explain themselves, that it is not necessary for me to 
add any temarks concerning them. Something seems to 
have been gained, at least in a virtual reinstatement of 
the negotiation, notwithstanding the demand made of a 
previous admission of the French construction of the Loui- 
siana treaty. Nothing, however, can be more unfavora- 
ble to the effective prosecution of thig negotiation than the 
circumstances of the present moment. The large majo- 
rity against ministers returned b y the arrondissement clec- 
tions, which liave just taken place, leaves no doubt of a 
corresponding result in the whole of the electoral ope- 
rations... The Algerine expedition has met with so un- 
expected “an opposition as to raise some apprehensions 
respecting the speedy and complete success which had 
been anticipated from it. These two subjects, and their 
Consequences, «so. entirely occupy the Government as to 
suspend the current. march of affairs. Indeed, the pre- 
sent state of things here is little short of an interregnum. 
Aiea? f Ihave the honor to be, &c. 

pecan W. C. RIVES. 

Hon: M: Vax BUREN; 

i < Seoretary of State. 
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tended equality which you wish to-make me see in a mu- 
tual engagement to examine the respective.claims, would, 
in reality, constitute to our prejudice an enormous ine- 
quality. That is too evident for it to be possible to sup- 
pose that my predecessors ever entertained an opinion 
different from mine. If their expressions were less pre- 
cise, less formal, it is because the issue was not so dis- 
tinctly joined as now. Besides, the Government of the 
United States, in repelling, with an energy always in- 
creasing, the principle of our reclamation, has rendered 
more evident to us, every day, the inutility, and even in- 
significance, of a mere promise to examine. 

“I remark that you now revert to an argument which I 
did not think it necessary to notice in your first commu- 
nications, not supposing that you attached any great im- 
portance to it. You say that the claim which we oppose to 
those of the United States has no relation to the latter: you 
seem, thence, to conclude that your Government would 
be justified in refusing to treat of them conjointly, and in 
deferring the discussion of the one until the others should 
be settled. Ihave, sir, but one thing to reply: if the 
United States have, in effect, such a right, France has it 
equally, and she also would be justified in exerting it con- 
versely, that is, in demanding not only (as she does) the 
recognition of the right conferred upon her by the eighth 
article of the treaty of cession. of Louisiana, but also 
(which she does not} the payment of the indemnities 
which are due to her for the deprivation of the right, for 
fifteen years, before examining the claims of the United 
States. From that moment, and if, as it is probable, nei- 
ther Government would yield, no further negotiation 
would be possible. It may be boldly affirmed that a 
right, leading to such consequences, can belong to no- 
body. It is much more consistent with reason and equity 
that each, in rendering justice, should require, at the 
same time, satisfaction for its own complaints. 

To place in a more prominent yiew the justice of the 
claims which you are charged to support, you state that 
the product of the confiscated property of the subjects of 
the United States was applied to the payment of expenses 
which otherwise would have fallen upon the French na- 
tion. I suppose, without the proof that such, in ef- 
fect, was the appropriation of the product of the confis- 
cations, as it generally is that of all that goes into the 
treasury; but 1 confess that I do not well understand how 
that circumstance can operate more especially in your 
favor, for there is no pecuniary claim in support of which 
it may not be invoked, and it can neither fortify nor 
weaken the validity of any claim whatsoever. 

You repel the authority of the treaties concluded in 
1814 and 1815, between France and the other Euro- 
pean Powers; you remark that the United States cannot 
be bound by acts in which they did not participate. This 
observation would be conclusive, did it not rest upon an 
incorrect view of my meaning. I cited to you the trea- 
ties in question, only because your Government has re- 
peatedly endeavored to take advantage of them, against 
us, in the present question: I wished to prove to you that 
they do not pronounce against us, as had been given to 
understand, but, on the contrary, in our favor. Without 
pretending to give them, with regard to the United 
States, an obligatory character, { thought as the Govern- 
ment at Washington had thought, that they constituted, 
at least, a precedent of respectable authority—the more 
so, as principles of public law, applied by victorious Pow- 
ers, could not be suspected of excessive indulgence. 

After having denied, in general terms, the inference 
from those treaties, you make the subsidiary objection 
that the position of the United States is essentially differ- 
ent from that of the Powers coalesced against France; that 
the losses sustained by the subjects of the former were a 
natural consequence of war, whilst the wrongs inflicted 
upon Americans were in violation of the law of nations. 


Vou. 1X.--Kk 


Not to enter, with respect to this, into a discussion which 
would demand a detailed examination of the claims them- 
selves, I will beg you to observe that, ifthere wasnot: war 
between the Imperial Government of France and the Unit. 
ed States, there was, at least, a state of demi-hostility, 
arising both from the measures of France, and from the. 
reprisals exercised by the Government at Washington—. 
reprisals which, far more contrary to public law than the 
acts which occasioned them, might be regarded by us as 
signally impairing the principle of the claims raised by 
the United States. Whether those reprisals, however, 
have or have not compensated completely for the result 
of the acts which they were intended to repress, is a cir- 
cumstance which in nothing alters the state of the ques- 
tion; and what I wish particularly to establish, is, that the 
position of the United States towards us has more analogy 
than you suppose with. that in which we stood, in 1814 
and 1815, towards the allies. 

Xs a final objection on the subject of the treaties made 
at that period, you quote to me the additional articles con- 
cluded with England, the 30th May, 1814; the treaty of 
20th July with Spain; the convention relating to the spo- 
liation of the Bank of Hamburg, &c. You thence con- 
clude that I was mistaken in affirming that the claims 
which we then acknowledged had no analogy with those 
now presented by the United States. I might remark to 
you that this want of analogy still exists, at least in some 
of the examples of which you remind me; but, without 
pausing upon collateral points, I will content myself with 
observing that, when I adduced the treaties of Paris, T had 
in view the general treaties—the only ones which can be 
considered as fixing principles of public law, since they 
alone were common to all the Powers; for the private 
stipulations exacted in favor of certain States, and con- 
tained either in additional articles or in special conven- 
tions, must evidently be considered as so many excep- 
tions, extorted by force of arms, or the dominion of cir- 
cumstances, and which only serve to confirm the rule: - 

You then pass, sir, to what concerns the meaning we 
attach to the eighth article of the treaty of cession of Lou- 
isiana. Permit me, in the first place, to observe to you, 
that we do not interpret that article; we appeal to the text 
itself. It is the Government of the United States that is 
obliged to comment upon it at great length, in order to 
extract the signification which it gives it. This observa- 
tion answers the astonishment you manifest to me; repent- 
edly, at the right of interpretation alleged to be reserved 
by us to the exclusion ofthe United States. That reproach 
could be justly addressed only to the Federal Government, 
We limit ourselves to repelling its interpretation, for the 
reason that the text, perfectly clear, needs none, and that 
it is contrary to all the principles of the matter to pretend 
to interpret a stipulation, the terms of which present a 
single and precise meaning. After this preliminary ob- 
jection, I will not repeat all that I have already had the 
honor to submit to you on this important subject, in my 
letter of the 20ih May. I think I have anticipated most 
of the arguments which you now offer; and, in the state 
which the discussion has reached, it would be more than 
superfluous to refute them over again. You yourself ad- 
mit, moreover, that the eighth article of the treaty of ces- 
sion of Louisiana, interpreted in your sense, would, in re- 
ality, offer us no advantage: you add only that there might 
occur a state of things in which it would offer us real be- 
nefits. I leave you to judge whether, from a general view 
of circumstances; from the maxims of political economy 
professed in the United States, the change which you sug- 
gest has the slightest probability ; and whether, therefore, 
št is natural to presume that negotiators can have had 
the puerility to stipulate a clause which, except in some 
all but impossible event, was to be entirely devoid of 

aning- 
Ta u ate to me the second article of the first treaty 
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concluded between France and the United States, at the 
period of the foundation of the American republic. That 
article provided that France should enjoy all fayors grant- 
ed by. the United States to other nations freely, if the 
concession was freely made, and, if it was conditional, for 
the: same compensation. From this you infer that the 
eighth article of the treaty of cession of Louisiana must 
be understood with this. restriction. Just the reverse: 
the single fact that it is omitted in the latter treaty, while 
it.is found in an analogous and antecedent act, removes 
even the slightest possibility of supposing it to be under- 
stood, and this inference is not one of the least proofs in 
support of our opinion. 

You remind me that the convention relating to the ces- 
sion of Louisiana, and to the rights which France reserved 
to herself there, is not the same as that which fixed the 
pecuniary indemnity stipulated in our favor. It would 
follow, according to: you, from this circumstance, that 
the advantages, whatever they may be, granted to us by 
the eighth article, do not form an integral part of the price 
of the cession. Ido not comprehend, I confess, such a dis- 
tinction: the eighth article does not, it is true, form a 
part of the treaty relating to the indemnity in money, but 
it forms a part of the treaty of cession, and to annul it is 
to annul also the article which stipulates the cession itself; 
for you will agree with me that one of the contracting 
parties cannot rescind a treaty in order to retain what is 
favorable to itself, and reject what is unfavorable; and 
the. passage which you cite on this subject, from a work 
published by Mr. Barbé Marbois, seems to me to be to- 
tally immaterial to the question. 

"As to the argument you draw from the amount of the 
| pecuniary indemnity paid for the cession of Louisiana, an 
amount so much greater, according to you, than the pro- 
per ‘price. of that cession, that. it-cannot be supposed to 
ave been necessary to add to it further advantages, I 
shall not undertake to calculate the value of that beautiful 
region; I will not inquire whether the United States are 
disposed or not to consider as advantageous the treaty 
which gave it to them; whether they would consent to 
annul that treaty, if that were possible: I will only say 
that, even if it did grant us excessive advantages, which 

I am far from allowing, that would not be a reason for 

taking them away from us if they flowed, like that which 
~ we claim, from its express provisions. 


T will not push further the discussion of the passages of 


your letter which have appeared to me susceptible of re- 
futation. Many others also might furnish ground for ob- 
servations on my part, but I have thought it sufficient to 
combat those which tended to accuse of inconsistency and 
contradiction the course pursued by France in this pro- 
longed: negotiation. I think I have completely vindi- 
seated, in. that respect, the policy of the King’s Govern- 
ment... Tam.anxious for the time, sir, when we may both 
advance frankly ina direction better suited to lead to an 
accommodation, .and with great reluctance only would I 


return to a system of reproaches and recriminations, of 


which the only possible result is to remove further and 
further the end we are both equally solicitous to attain. 
You are too enlightened not to feel that, if it is possible 
for each of our two Governments to find, in the numerous 
papers of a correspondence of thirteen years’ duration, 
the means of embarrassing its adversary, of entrapping 
him, to a certain extent, in his own words, sucha triumph 
would be as little glorious as it would be useless to the 
success of our claims. I do not fear such a contest; F 
will. sustain it, if I must; but I prefer to hope that a new 
direction given to a negotiation heretofore so fruitless, 
will enable us to labor more effectually to satisfy the inte- 
rests confided to us. 
Accept the assurances, ke. 


LE PRINCE DE POLIGNAC. 
Mr. Revs, &e. &e, &e. ke 


[TRANSLATION.—PRIvaATe. | 
; ’ Paris, June 15, 1830. 

Sin: I have received the private letter you did me the 
honor to write me the 2d instant. In clearing up the 
doubts which had arisen in my mind relatively to the pro- 
position you have made tome with the view of compro- 
mising the differences existing between the two Govern- 
ments, it has put it in my power to examine it in all the 
aspects it presents; and although that examination. neces- 
sarily demands much research, and the verification of nu- 
merous documents, I hope to be able, some time hence, 
to let you know its result. I take pleasure in expressing 
to you at once the lively satisfaction produced inme by 
the loyal and conciliatory sentiments you. exhibit, and 
which are so conformable to those by which the King’s 

Government itself is animated. f 

Accept the assurances, &c. &e. 


LE PRINCE DE POLIGNAC. 
Mr. Rives, &c. &e. &e. &e. 


Panis, June 25, 1830. 

Monsizur LE Prince: I had the honor to receive, on 
the 19th instant, the letter which your excellency ad- 
dressed to me under the date of the 15th. I have consi- 
dered, with the most respectful attention, the additional 
observations which your excellency there presents to me 
on the several points in discussion between us, and have 
still to regret that I find myself unable to concur in the 
views expressed by your excellency. 

Your excellency first offers a series of arguments for 
the purpose of showing that France is entitled to demand 
of the United States the admission of the claim asserted 
by her under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, as 
the condition of any examination of the American claims. 
This condition, so contrary to the usual course and true 
ends of negotiation, is alleged to result, in the present in- 
stance, from the nature OF things, inasmuch as the Ame- 
rican reclamations are complex in their character, re- 
quiring an examination of details, while the claim of 
France is simple, which a single word would suffice to 
resolve. Without stopping to compare the claims of the 
two Governments in this respect, I will only remark that 
I cannot perceive, in the simplicity of a demand, an ade- 
quate reason for its acknowledgment, as demands the most 
inadmissible in principle are often, and indeed generally, 
the most simple and absolute in form. 

Your excellency next remarks, that, as an examination 
of the American claims would involve an admission of 
them, in part at least, while an examination of the claim 
of France, under her construction of the Louisiana treaty, 
would probably terminate in its rejection, a mutual en- 
gagement of the two Governments to examine, at the 
same time, their respective pretensions, would be attended 
with a real inequality to the disadvantage of France. If 
such should be the result of an examination, I know no 
other means of explaining it, but the difference existing 
in the intrinsic character of the pretensions themselves, 
and an inequality of that sort, created by the immutable 
principles of reason and justice, cannot be remedied by 
any arrangement of diplomacy. 

Your excellency suggests that the Government of the 
United States might have been expected, at least, to make 
a contingent admission of the claim asserted by France, 
under the Louisiana treaty, to be binding only in the 
event of an adjustment of the American claims by the Go- 
vernment of France. This suggestion proceeds upon a 
misapprehension of the true spirit of the objections urged 
by the United States. The Government of the. United 
States would, at once, admit the construction put by 
France upon the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, if it 
could persuade itself that that construction was correct, 
without seeking to connect with it any condition or stipu- 
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lation for its own benefit. It will never demand a price 
for admitting a claim which it believes to be just in itself. 
But being convinced, after the most anxious and candid 
search of the true meaning of the article in question, that 
the construction put upon it by the Government of France 
is not correct, it does not perceive with what reason it 
can be required to assent to that construction as the sole 
condition upon which it can obtain justice for the wrongs 
of its citizens. : 

Your excellency seems to labor under a like misappre- 
hension of what has been said by the Government of the 
United States respecting the want of connexion between 
these two subjects, and the unreasonableness of making one 
an offset to the other. Deducing from thence the sup- 
position that the Government of the United States consi- 
ders itself entitled to refuse a discussion of the claim of 
France, under the Louisiana treaty, until its own claims 
for indemnities should be first resolved, your excellency 
remarks that, if such a right exists for the United States,- 
it belongs equally to France; that France, in the exercise 
of it, might demand, not only the acknowledgment, but 
thé satisfaction of her claim, before she would consent to 
examine the reclamations of the United States; that, if 
neither Government should yield, as is probable, no ne- 
gotiation would be possible; and that it may be boldly 
affirmed that a right leading to such consequences can 
exist for no one. I will first remark that your excellency 
is entirely mistaken in imputing such a pretension to the 
Government of the United States. Its whole procedure 
has been altogether different. When the reclamation of 
France, founded on her construction of the eighth article 
of the Louisiana treaty, was presented to the American 
Government at Washington, it did not refuse (whatever 
sanction the example of the Government of France might 
have afforded it in doing so) to consider that reclamation, 
until its own reclamations were first acknowledged; but 
without any reference to that subject, it promptly entered 
into an examination of the pretension brought forward on 
the part of France, candidly discussed all the arguments 
adduced in support-of it, and has ever since been willing 
to renew the discussion in the same manner, and in a spi- 
rit of perfect candor and good faith, whenever the Go- 
vernment of France should desire it. While such has 
been the procedure of the Government of the United 
States, the Government of France has, in effect, adopted 
that very course which your excellency says could be 
jastified only as a retaliation of a similar pretension on the 
part of the United States; and the consequence which 
your excellency justly invokes as demonstrating the ab- 
solute nullity of any pretension that would lead to it, now 
results from the sole pretension of France herself; for 
what could more completely destroy the possibility of 
any negotiation, than to demand the preliminary admis- 
sion of the truth of a proposition, (unconnected, too, 
with the real subject of negotiation,) which one of the 
parties had invariably believed to be unfounded and in- 
admissible? 

Having answered, satisfactorily, trust, the observations 
made by your excellency to justify the position recently 
assumed on the part of his Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the incipient terms of negotiation, E will not re- 
iterate what E have already had the honor to address to 
your excellency in a late communication respecting the 
true nature and character of that position. The views 
there expressed coincide too plainly with the spontaneous 
dictates of justice, to require to be urged on the ac- 
knowledged loyalty of his Majesty’s Government. Not 
doubting the result of a candid exercise of that loyalty on 
the present question, 1 pass to what your excellency is 
pleased to say concerning the reclamations themselves, 
which form the objects of negotiation. . 

Your excellency first informs me that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has never, in any manner, recognised the justice 


of any part of the American reclamations; ‘but that.it-has 
always held its opinion, on that point, dependent on the 
result of a verification which has never yet taken place. 
If this be the case, the Government of the United States 
has been laboring under a great delusion. It certainly 
had flattered itself that its long and patient represen- 
tations, though they had hitherto failed to be crowned 
by that final and practical success to which they were en- 
titled, had not been altogether fruitless in impressing his 
Majesty’s Government with the justice of the reclama- 
tions which formed the subject of them. This belief was 
derived from repeated and explicit declarations of his 
Majesty’s ministers, which, though falling far short of the 
just claims of our citizens, unequivocally admitted the 
justice of several classes of those claims, and authorized 
the hope that all of them, intrinsically founded in the 
same principles of justice, would ultimately receive the 
same measure of redress. I need not detail those decla- 
rations here, as your excellency will find many of them, 
particularly those of the Duke de Richelieu, the Viscount 
de Montmorency, and Monsieur Villele, briefly recapitu- 
lated ina letter addressed to my predecessor, on the 19th 
of December, 1827, to his excellency Baron de Damas, 
then his Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
which is presumed, of course, to be among the archives 
of your department. To what extent I supposed your 
excellency to have recognised the justice of these recla- 
mations, sufficiently appears from the note I had the honor 
to address to your excellency on the 17th of February 
last, which, if it had inaccurately stated the result of the 
repeated discussions that had taken place between your 
excellency and myself, would have been followed, it was 
to be presumed, by a prompt correction. 

However discouraging it may be to the Government of 
the United States, after all that has passed, to learn that 
no progress has yet been made in convincing his Majes- 
ty’s Government of the justice of the reclamations in 
question, such is its confidence both in the honorable 
and enlightened spirit of his Majesty’s councils, and in 
the merits of the reclamations themselves, that it cannot 
doubt for a moment the ultimate and entire conviction of 
his Majesty’s Government on this point. In regard to 
the general question of a subsisting responsibility for the 
acts of the former Government of France, this is so clear- 
ly founded on the acknowledged maxims of public law, 
the usage of nations, and the repeated recognition of the 
principle by his Majesty’s Government itself, both in its 
foreign and domestic transactions, that it cannot be ne- 
cessary to discuss such a question with one so intimately 
acquainted with all these considerations as your excellen- 
cy is; and, indeed, the observations contained in your ex- 
cellency’s letter, bearing, as they do, much more on the 
details than the principle of our reclamations, assure me 
that such a discussion would be altogether superfluous. 

In the note I had the honor to address to your excellen- 
cy on the 26th of the last month, I took occasion to rey 
mark that the responsibility created by the maxims ‘of 
public law for the wrongs committed upon our citizens 
by the former Government of France, was enforced, at 
the same time, by considerations of natural equity, be- 
cause the nation and the present Government of France 
had received and still enjoyed the benefit of those wrongs 
in a corresponding diminution of the public charges, 
the place of which had been supplied by the proceeds of 
the property taken from our citizens. Your excellency, 
admitting the fact, remarks, that you do not perceive in 
what manner it strengthens the American reclamations, as 
there is no claim of pecuniary indemnity in support of 
which it may not be equally alleged. This remark of 
your excellency, however, secms not to have been duly 
considered, for cases may occur, and have occurred, in 
which property wrested from its owners by the violence 
of a lawless Government, has, in no manner, contributed 
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to lessen the burdens of the nation by. whose Government| 


the act was committed. In these cases, the obligation of 
the succeeding Government to repair the wrong, 


public law, may sometimes 
hardship. When the nation, however, has received, and 
still enjoys the benefit of the property taken, all the ap- 
pearance of hardship ceases, and the reparation-demand- 
ed is not.so much an indemnity as a simple act of restitu- 
tion, the refusal of which would be equivalent to the 
original perpetration of the wrong. 
Your excellency, in referring again to the treaties of 
1814 and 1815, says, that you had not cited them as obli- 
gatory upon the United States, but only as a precedent 
of respectable authority... Taken with the qualifications 
which a difference of circumstances necessarily imposes, 
the Government of the United States is far from declin- 
ing the application of this precedent... On the contrary, 
the principle of.it gives conclusive support to our recla- 
mations. In the note which I had lately the honor to ad- 
dress to your excellency, I stated the difference of cir- 
cumstances which rendered the particular rules of those 
treaties inapplicable to the United States, but the funda- 
mental principle of responsibility for the acts of the pre- 
ceding Government of France, which is recognised and 
established by those treaties, applies with all its force in 
favor of the reciamations of the United States. On the 
same principle that the present Government-of France is 
responsible for the contracts of the preceding Govern- 
ment in the case of belligerents, is. it liable for the tres- 
passes of that Government on the property of neutrals. 
The history, as well as the particular dispositions of the 
treaties of Paris, prove that violent and forcible wrongs 
Were not, in general, comprehended in those treaties 
among the acts of the preceding Government, for which 
the restored Government was made responsible, because 
injuries of that description, in the case of belligerents, 
were considered as calamities of war, and the natural con- 
sequence of the position in which the contracting Powers 
stood to each other. In that view, they would not have 
constituted a subject of reclamation against the preceding 
Government itself, and, of course, not against the restor- 
‘ed Government. The property of neutrals, however, 
being lawfully exempt from all violence, any forcible in- 
vasion of that property by the preceding Government, 
constituted, at least, as strong a subject of reclamation 
against the present Government of France, the general 
principle of responsibility being once established, as any 
contracts of the preceding Government with-the subjects 
of belligerents. 

P" Your excellency seems to admit the justness of this 

| conclusion, in endeavoring to show, by a statement which, 
1- must confess, has altogether surprised me, that the 
United States cannot claim the character of neutrals in 
regard to the Imperial Government of France. Your ex- 
cellency remarks that, if there was not war between 
them, there wasa state of demi-hostility at least, resulting, 
at once, from the measures taken by France, and the re- 
ptisals exercised by the Government of the United States; 
reprisals, your excellency adds, much more contrary to 
the principles of public law than the acts which had oc- 
casioned them. I cannot suppose your excellency to be 
unacquainted with the outrageous character of the mea- 
sures of the Imperial Government, which, in violation of 
the acknowledged principles of public law and the faith 
of treaties, sunk and burnt our unoffending vessels on the 
high seas, arrested and captured the 
our citizens on the same element, or 
ed their property in the ports of France. 
was the character of those measures adopted by the Go- 
vernment of the United States, which your excellency 
says were still more contrary to the principles of public 
Jaw than this dark catalogue of outrages? First, an em- 


bargo laid.on our own vessels to keep them from that 
theatre on which they were exposed to those licentious 


though | depredations;and, finally, a suspension of commercial in- 
not less clear according to the -established principles ofj tercourse t , g 


with France—a measure equally extended to 


present an appearance of|her enemy, England, who had, at the same time, violated 


the neutral rights of the United States, and accompanied. 
with a proposition to both, that, whenever either of them 
should cease to violate those rights, the intercourse with 
that Power should be -immediately renewed, while it 
should remain suspended with the other, if it.did not like- 
wise cease from its aggressions on our commerce. If, in 
the execution of this moderate and pacific, and unques- 
tionably lawful system of measures, the property. of a 
single French subject. was ever confiscated or condemn- 
ed, the fact has hitherto been unknown to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. In what circumstances, there- 
fore, your excellency has found cause for this strong 
denunciation of the proceedings of the United States:to- 
wards the Imperial Government of France, I am at a loss 
to know. If your excellency shall think proper to enter 
into that field of discussion, the Government of the Unit- 
ed States will be, at all times, ready to vindicate the un- 
questionable legality of its own measures, as well as to 
clemonstrate the iniquitous and unwarrantable character 
of the measures of the Imperial authority, 

Before Ileave this branch of the subject, I cannot avoid 
noticing an idea, which so frequently recurs in both of your 
exceHency’s recent communications, that I must suppose 
no small importance is attached to it. The stipulations of 
the treaties of Paris are represented as rigorous conditions 
imposed by victorious enemies, who, mistresses of France, 
had nothing but their own will to put bounds to their de~ 
mands; and it seems to be implied that the great principle 
of responsibility for the acts of the preceding Government, 
which those stipulations acknowledged and established, 
was extorted by superior force, in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of justice and public law. It is not for me to judge 
how far this solution accords with the elevated spirit and 
noble pride of the French Government and nation on the 
oné hand, or with the consideration due to the conduct 
and motives of his Majesty’s allies on the other. But I 
may be permitted to appeal to the nature of the transac- 
tion itself, and its attendant circumstances, as affording 
contrary presumptions of the strongest character. The 
allied sovereigns were not the enemies of the Govern- 
ment on which the fulfilment of these national obligations 
devolved. The war which they prosecuted was made 
exclusively, in the terms of their own declaration, 
“< against Bonaparte and his adherents.’ They were the 
friends and allies of the restored Government, and came 
into France expressly for the purpose of re-establishing 
it. They felt and declared that it “ was necessary to the 
peace and happiness of Europe, that France, under her 
legitimate kings, should be great and powerful.” . Under 
the influence of such interests, their transactions with the 
restored Government could have been in no other spirit 
than one of lenity and indulgence, falling short of, instead 
of transcending, the limits of strict right; and whatever 
exceptions might be taken to principles acknowledged 
between parties, treating under such circumstances, as 
precedents applicable to others, an excess of rigor never 
can be objected. 

I will now follow your excellency in the observations 
you have made on the construction of the eighth article of 
the Louisiana treaty. Your excellency first remarks, in 
answer to the surprise I had testified at the exclusive 


lawful commerce of /right of interpretation which France seems to claim, that 
seized and confiscat-|the Government of France does not interpret the article 
What, then, jin question; that it invokes its text; that it is the Govern- 


ment of the United States which comments upon. it, for 
the purpose of enforcing the signification it gives it, and 
thus, contrary toall the principles of the subject, seeks to 
interpret that which, being sufficiently. clear and precise 
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in itself, requires no: interpretation. But I cannot per- 
ceive how this remark removes the objection. The Go- 
vernment of the United States also invokes the text of the 
article. in. question: it contends for the true meaning of 
that text, which it, too, considers perfectly clear and pre- 
cise; and if it has supported its exposition by some very 
obvious reasons, while France may be content merely to 
assert hers without any, it is not perceived that the cor- 
rectness of its exposition, or its equal right to judge of 
the true meaning of the text, is, for that reason, the more 
questionable. But the truth is, that France does not deny, 
but impliedly admits, the meaning attributed to the text 
by the Government of the United States, when she puts 
the whole force of her argument in the simple assertion 
of fact that the compensation which the United States 
allege to be required by the true meaning of the text, in 
the case of a conditional grant of commercial favors, has 
been actually paid in advance by France. What little 
foundation there is for that argument, I have elsewhere 
endeavored to show. 

Your. excellency next remarks, that I agree, myself, 
that the article in question, interpreted in our sense, 
would not offer any real advantage to France; that I only 
say that there might happen a state of things in which it 
would present a real advantage. And your excellency 
then appeals to me to say, whether, according to the 
ptinciples of political economy professed in the United 
States, that state of thing's is at all likely to occur, and ifit 
is natural to presume that negotiators would have had 
the puerility to stipulate a clause which, except in an event 
almost impossible, would be altogether unmeaning. Your 
excellency, however, is mistaken in saying that I had 
agreed that the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, in- 
terpreted in our sense, offers no real advantage to France. 
On the contrary, I endeavored to show that it offers, at 
all times, a substantial and important advantage to France 
in obliging the United States to extend commercial favors 
to her, which it is purely optional with them to extend or 
not to other nations. The advantage is not the less real 
because the United States, according to their present sys- 
tem of commercial policy, make no discriminations among 
the nations with whom they trade. What other nations 
enjoy precariously, by courtesy, and for the moment, 
France holds securely by right, and forever. Your ex- 
cellency appeals to me to say whether it is at all probable 
that the present system of commercial policy of the United 
States will be changed. To this ¥ can only answer, that 
the system of general reciprocity was never established by 
law in the United States until the year 1815, twelve years 
subsequent to the date of the Louisiana treaty; that it is 
subject to be modified or revoked at any moment by the 
will of the National Legislature; and that T can well con- 
ceive many cases in which it may be both the will and the 
interest of the nation to grant commercial facilities and 
advantages to one Power,and withhold them from another. 
With regard to the views of the negotiators, I am far from 
seeing any puerility in stipulating for the permanent and 
indefeasible enjoyment, through all future time, of a fa- 
vorable basis of commercial intercourse, which would 
otherwise have been subject to all the modifications and 
vicissitudes that the unrestrained will or accidental policy 
of a foreign Government might introduce. Atall events, 
as the negotiators of the treaty of 1803 can hardly be sup- 
posed to have foresecn the adoption ofa general recipro- 
city system in the United States in 1815, I can perceive no 
more ground for ascribing pucrility to them in the stipula- 
tion of a clause such as the eighth article of the Louisiana 
treaty is understood by the United States to be, than tothe 
negotiators of the treaty of 1778, in stipulating the second 
article of that treaty, which, on its face, is explicitly ex- 
plained in the sense which your excellency pronounces to 
be unmeaning. - 

Your excellency says that, as the explanatory clause 


which accompanies the second article`of the treaty, of 
1778-is not contained in the eighth article of: the treaty 
of 1803, itis to be inferred from its omission that. the 
parties had a different meaning. But I would ask your 
excellency if it is not more reasonable to suppose that the 
two nations having, in their first treaty, for greater cer- 
tainty, explained what they intended by the stipulation of 
being placed on the footing of the most favored nation, it 
was thenceforward deemed unnecessary to repeat the ex- 
planatory words, and that.stipulations of a similar. nature 
would be always understood by them in the same sense, 
without the definition already given, especially as the 
terms themselves, though general, intrinsically carried the 
same and no other meaning. Accordingly, in every sub- 
sequent commercial arrangement between the two coun- 
tries, though several of them have contained similar sti- 


pulations, which, there can be no doubt, were meant, and 
have always been understood, in the same sense, the ex- 
planatory words have been invariably omitted. This na- 
tural and reasonable supposition is in strict conformity to 
a rule of interpretation laid down by one of the highest 
authorities on such subjects, (Vattel, Law of Nations, 
book ii, chap. xvii, sec. 284,) where it is said, that iftwo 
contracting parties have, in a former treaty, ‘ clearly 
shown their intention with respect to any thing, we ought 
to give the same sense to what they may have said.more 
generally or obscurely, in a posterior treaty, on the same 
affair.” 

Your excellency seems not to have apprehended cor- 
rectly the purpose for which I referred to the fact, that 
the conventions which fixed the price to be given for the 
cession of Louisiana were distinct from the treaty which 
contains the article under which the commercial advan- 
tages in question are claimed. The purpose was this: As 
if to swell those advantages to an importance beyond their 
obvious and natural dimensions, they had been often re- 
presented, on the part of France, as the principal part of 
the price given for the acquisition of Louisiana. This idea 
seemed to be very naturally repelled by the fact, that all 
which related to the equivalents for the cession was con- 
tained in instruments of which the clause in question 
formed no part; while it was found in another instrument, 
the object of which was merely to attest the cession, to 
arrange the transfer, and to regulate the future political 
and commercial condition of the territory. This separa- 
tion of the instruments, and their respective subjects, 
appeared, moreover, from the testimony of one of the 
negotiators, to be the result of an express agreement of 
the negotiators, for reasons stated, to treat of the cession 
and the price of it separately, and to make of them dis- 
tinct acts. In this state of things, if the commercial ad- 
vantages in question had formed, as is alleged, a principal 
part of the price of the cession, would not the clause re- 
serving them have found its place in the conventions 
which fixed the price, and not in the treaty of cession? 
It was with this simple and direct view that the reference 
in question was made, and not certainly from any idea 
that the clause is less sacred in the treaty of cession than 
it would be in the conventions, or with any expectation of 
giving rise to your excellency’s remark, that to. annul it 
Would be to annul the cession; it being clear, your ex- 
cellency adds, that one of the contracting parties cannot 
rescind so much of a treaty asis against it, maintaining 
that which isin its favor. Your excellency may rest as- 
sured that the Government of the United States has no 
disposition to rescind any of its obligations arising from 
this or any other treaty, though it has heretofore supposed. 
that it had some right to judge what the real nature and 
extent of those obligations are. : 

T have but the same answer to make to another obser- 
vation of your excellency on what L had said respecting 
the amount of the price actually obtained for Louisiana, 
which, according to the authentic authority just mention- 
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ed, was thirty millions of francs more than the sum deem- 
ed adequate by the vendor.. From thence I drew the 
conclusion, that, when the Government of France had 
secured a price for this territory somuch beyond its own 
estimate of its value, it was not very probable that it 
should endeavor still further to enhance that price in the 
shape of extraordinary commercial exactions, which are 
believed to be wholly unwarranted by the language of the 
treaty. Your excellency; however, remarks that, if the 
treaty had granted excessive advantages to France, this 
would be no reason for depriving her of them. This is 
readily admitted. The question, however, always recurs, 
have the advantages claimed been really granted? And, on 
that question, the Government of the United States con- 
siders itself entitled to an opinion, which it has formed af- 
ter the most.careful investigation, and supported by proofs 
which it believes have not yet been confited. 


“~. The sentiments. expressed in the close of your excel- 


lency’s communication are reciprocated with an entire and 
hearty concurrence. ‘Nothing can be more remote from 
the wishes of the Government of the United States than 
to enter into a system of reproach and recrimination. It 
would be as unbecoming its own character as inconsistent 
with the respect which it sincerely entertains for that of] 
his Majesty’s Government. The language of reproach, 
therefore, it never has, and never will employ. If, at any 
time, it has dwelt with earnestness on particular facts, 
which seemed to carry in themselves a sentence of re- 
proach, it has always been with reluctance, and only in 
reply to observations made on behalf of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, of a tone and character so strongly marked as 
to render it impossible to pass them in silence. 1 learn, 
therefore, with sincere satisfaction, that, so far as depends 
on your. excellency, there will be no further occasion for 
unpleasant discussion; and that your excellency sincerely 
wishes for the time when we may advance in ways better 
calculated to lead to accommodation. 

T’may be permitted to add, that the time has arrived 
when all the important interests involved in a cordial good 
understanding of the two Governments impressively de- 
mand a settlement of the existing subject of discussion. 
Ineed not remind your excellency how long and how pa- 
tiently the Government of the United States has sought re- 
dress for the flagrant and multiplied wrongs inflicted 
upon its citizens by the authorities of France; how fre- 
quently that redress has been postponed from collateral 
considerations, unconnected with the merits of the recla- 
mations themselves; how all these alleged causes of post- 
ponement had successively disappeared, one after another, 
when a new and unexpected obstacle was interposed in 
a subject of controversy, on the part of France, wholly 
foreign, both in its origin and principles, to the reclama- 
tions of the United States, and in regard to which the two 
Governments: had constantly- differed in opinion after 
thorough and repeated discussions. The Government of the 
United States, unable to perceive any possible connexion 
between the two subjects, and believing that each should 
be decided independently on its own merits, refused for a 
time, as it was well justified in doing, to blend them in the 
same negotiation. At length, however, from deference 
to the wishes of his Majesty’s Government, and with an 
anxious desire to terminate, if possible, all differences 
between the two Governments, a blended discussion of 
the two subjects has taken place. What effect may be 
produced on the opinions ofhis Majesty’s Government by 
the additional views I have had the honor to express to 
your-excellency in this communication, I cannot, of course, 
know, but, as yet, no change appears to have been pro- 
duced on either side. Is this difference of opinion on a 
foreign and irrelevant question, should it unfortunately 

continue, forever to obstruct the redress due for the un- 
questionable wrongs of our citizens? Though the Go- 
vernment-of the United States has become more and more 


convinced, by each renewed discussion, of the correct- 
ness of its construction of the eighth article of the Loui- 
siana treaty, it has, for the sake of conciliation, and to af- 
ford his Majesty’s Government a decisive proof, both of 
the sincerity of its convictions, and of the equity of its 
dispositions, proposed .to.refer this question to the deci- 
sion of impartial and enlightened arbiters. It certainly 
cannot be expected to do more towards an accommoda- 
tion which shall finally settle all the subjects of discussion 
between the two Governments. The rest depends on his 
Majesty’s Government alone; and the Government of the 
United States. feels a thorough confidence that the result 
will answer to that character of loyalty and justice which 
has so eminently distinguished his Majesty’s Government 
in all other transactions. 

I pray your excellency to accept the assurances of the 
high consideration with which I have the honor to be, your 
excellency’s most humble and most obedient-servant, 

W. C. RIVES. 

His exc’y the P’cE pz Pourenac, &e. &e. &e. &e. 


Panis, June 25, 1830. 


MONSIEUR LE PRINCE: I have received the private note 
which your excellency did me the honor to write to me 
under the date of the 15th instant, and lost no time in 
communicating it to my Government, by whom it will be 
received with lively satisfaction, as renewing the prospect 
of an early and happy solution of existing differences. 
This alone is wanting to place the relations of the two 
countries, in every respect, on the most benéficial foot- 
ing, and to develop, to the fullest extent, the cordial and 
friendly dispositions which the Government of the United 
States so sincerely cherishes towards that of his Majesty. 
Ineed not assure your excellency with what pleasure I 
shall co-operate with your excellency in a work which pro- 
mises to lead to results so desirable for both countries. 
Understanding it to be your excellency’s intention to pre- 
sent the result of your views on the whole subject of ne- 
gotiation in the form ofa projet of a treaty answering to 
that which I had the honor to hand you in the month of 
March last, I will merely add that that mode appears to 
me, as to yourself, best calculated to lead to a precise and 
practical conclusion. 

I pray your excellency to accept the renewed assuran- 
ces of my most distinguished consideration. 


W. C. RIVES. 
His excellency the Prince ne POLIGNAC, 
&e. &e. Key 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 


[No. 36.] Paris, July 17, 1830. 


Sir: Notwithstanding the many discouragements I have 
experienced, and the obstacles opposed to an effective 
prosecution of the negotiation for indemnities, I have con- 
tinued to employ every effort in my power to stimulate 
the attention of the French Government to the subject, 
and to bring it to some practical result. On the $d instant, 
I called on Baron Deffandis for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing more ‘precisely when I might expect to receive the 
projet of a treaty they had promised to send me. He had 
told më, in a former interview, that they would send it to 
me in the course of the present month; but, on this ocea- 
sion, he said that Count Beugnot, the President of the 
Bureau of Commerce, with whom the minister wished to 
consult before he sent me his projet, had gone to the 
country to attend the elections; that he would not return 
until towards the end of the month; and that, therefore; 
the projet could not be sent to me till some time-in the 
month of August. I observed to him that this delay was 
unexpected and discouraging, and that I hoped it would 
be avoided, if possible, as a question so fruitful of irrita- 
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tion and discontent in the relations of the two countries 
ought not to remain longer unsettled. To this he answer- 
ed by general promises to mature the business for a final 
decision as soon as possible. 
~ ‘The minister having promised, in one of my interviews 
with him, to communicate to me the report of the com- 
mission he had charged with the examination of our claims, 
availed myself of this occasion to mention to Baron Def- 
fandis the promise of the minister, and added that, as the 
commission had advised against the payment of our claims, 
jt seemed to be but fair to afford us an opportunity of 
meeting the views and facts on which that advice had been 
founded. He replied that the report of the commission 
was not at all in form, having been drawn up hastily; that 
it was a confidential paper; and that the minister, not hay- 
ing yet had an opportunity of reading it, could not have 
formed a full estimate of these considerations. I did not 
feel myself authorized to press the request, nor did I, in- 
deed, consider it very important. The manner of declin- 
ing it, however, led ‘me to believe, what I had already 
suspected, that, however adverse, practically, the report 
was to the payment of our claims, it admitted principles 
which ought to have led toa different conclusion: 
Wishing to keep the subject alive and in progress, if 
possible, in the mind of the minister, as well as in that of 
bis under-secretary, and believing that the capture of Al- 
giers (the intelligence of which arrived here on the 9th 
instant, but too late to be communicated to you by the 
packet of the 10th) was likely to give rise to some ques- 
tions with foreign Powers, and England particularly, 
which would make it the more important to France to 
conciliate the friendship of the United States, I obtained 
an interview with the minister on the 12th instant. With- 
out referring, in express terms, to the Algerine question, 
I endeavored to intimate to him, with sufficient intelligi- 
bility, that the friendship of the United States might be- 
come of very high importance to France; that the ques- 
tion of indemnities for past wrongs, however, involving 
as it did the primary considerations of national honor and 
justice, was now at the root of all the relations between 
the two countries; that, till that question was settled, 
theré’could be no cordial good understanding between 
them; that, on the contrary, acontinued refusal of France 
to do us justice must be expected to lead to an interrup- 
tion, in some form or other, of the beneficial relations yet 
subsisting; and that thus two nations which, in their na- 
tural circumstances and position, had every motive to cul- 
tivate friendship with each other, might become not only 
alienated in sentiment, but hostile in fact. ‘This appeal, 
though made with all the directness and freedom which 
the tone of respectful representation admitted, did not 
produce the effect I had hoped from it under existing cir- 
cumstances. The minister, while professing, as usual, the 
most friendly dispositions towards the United States, re- 
curred to the position heretofore taken respecting the 
Louisiana pretension, and said it would be impossible for 
France to pay the claims of the United States for indem- 
nities, unless the United States would at the same time 
jsatisfy her claim under the Louisiana treaty. 
~F I remarked that, after the promise he had made me to 
| send me the projet of a treaty, I was not at all prepared 
for this inflexible adherence, on his part, to the Louisiana 
pretension. He said they were now engaged in preparing 
the projet he had promised to send me, but, to be candid 
with me, that projet would be founded either on an ex- 
press recognition of the Louisiana claim, or the substitu- 
tion of some other advantage of like perpetuity. I told 
him that a projet of that sort never could be acceded to, 
and could be viewed by us, indeed, in no other light than 
a virtual and final refusal of our just demands. ‘The in- 
terview, however, terminated with the understanding that 
à projet should be sent. to me as soon as practicable, that 
it might be seen whether any thing could be made of it. 


It was perfectly apparent to me, throughout the v 
of this conversation, that the mind of the minister 
been, and was still so occupied with other questions m 
nearly affecting him, that he had not recently bestowed. 
any attention on the subject of our claims. I determined; 
therefore, to call again on Baron Deffandis, which 1 did 
on the 14th instant. I told him that the Prince de Polig- 
nac, in a conversation I had had with him two days before; 
had surprised me very much by informing me that it was in- 
tended, in the projet of a treaty which they had promised’ 
to send me, still to insist on a full acknowledgment of the 
Louisiana pretension, or the grant, in lieu of it, of some 
privilege of equal duration; that I had been induced to 
hope that the projet they had promised to send me might. 
be the means of leading to an adjustment of existing diffi- 
culties; thata projet of the character mentioned, however, 
could have no such effect, and would, indeed, be altoge- 
ther illusory; that, in this state of things, it became the 
more important to have their projet as speedily as possi- 
ble, that we might see if it afforded any real prospect of an 
adjustment, the object of my Government being to know 
truly the final determination of his Majesty’s Government 
with regard to claims which had now been pending for 
twenty years. Baron Deffandis, in reply, intimated that 
the minister had been so much occupied with other very 
weighty matters, that he could not be supposed to be con- 
versant with all the details of this, and promised mé that, 
within a very few days after the return of Count Beugnot 
to Paris, which was now expected about the 25th of the 
month, they would send me their projet, and added, that 
he hoped it would be the means of an arrangement. 

The capture of Algiers, as I have already mentioned, is 
likely, I think, to give rise to questions which ought to 
render the Government of France very desirous to secure 
the friendship of the United States. Whatever may have 
been the diplomatic declarations of the French Govern- 
ment, the feelings of the French nation are decidedly in 
favor of keeping their conquest, and founding a colonial 
establishment there. England is very much opposed:to 
this permanent occupation by France, and Russia not dis- 
posed to favor it. It is said, and I believe truly, that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had verbally declared to the 
representatives of the European Powers supposed to be 
principally interested, that it was not the intention of 
France to keep permanent possession of Algiers in the 
event of its conquest. No such declaration, however, 
was made in writing. At the time of the sailing of the 
expedition, a circular was addressed to the representatives 
of the great Powers, as they are called—Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, and England—informing them that, if Algiers 
should be taken, its ulterior destiny should be made the 
subject of diplomatic conferences here, and requesting 
them to obtain instructions from their respective Courts 
with reference to that contingency. Further than this, 
the Government of France does not probably consider 
itself committed to foreign Powers. In this state of things, 
[ have been glad to perceive that considerable anxiety is 
felt, in several quarters, to know what will be the views 
of the Government of the United States on the subject. 
Lord Stewart, the British ambassador, has, in two or three 
conversations with me, discovered great solicitude re- 
specting our course of policy in the question. , Although 
Prince Polignac has never mentioned the subject to me, 
his under-secretary, Baron Bois le Courte, having charge 
of what is called the first division of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, has expressed a lively desire to know the 
views of the Government of the United States in relation 
to it, and informed me that a despatch had been sent to 
Count de Menou, as long ago as March, instructing him 
to make a communication to you upon the subject. To 
all these inquiries my answer has been guarded and brief, 
saying but little more than that I had not yet received any 
instructions from my Government on the subject. 
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You will perceive that my. absence from the Te Deum 
in celebration of the taking of Algiers, was made the sub- 
ject of a newspaper paragraph here. Having reason to 
believe. that this was the result of a diplomatic manoeuvre, 
intended to.excite an unfriendly feeling at court towards 
he Government of the United States, to lead to arejection 
f. our claims, and ‘thereby produce a breach between 
tance and the United States, which, in the present crisis, 
night be turned to the account of other parties, I had an 
unceremonious interview on the following morning with 
the Prince de Polignac, in which I called his attention to 
z this article; told him it. was equally unjust to my Govern- 

ment and to myself; that no person had more sincerely re- 
joiced in the glorious success of the French arms than I 
had.done; that the efforts so constantly employed. by. my 
Government to repress and chastise piracy every where, 
as well as the friendly sentiments it had always entertained 
towards his Majesty’s. Government, assured me that, both 
for the. sake of humanity, and as a glorious illustration of 
his-Majesty’s reign, no Government would more sincerely 
sympathize with his Majesty in the brilliant success of his 
noble enterprise than the Government of the United States; 
“and begged him to take occasion to intercept or remove 
from his Majesty’s mind the injurious impressions which 
the statement in question was calculated to make. He 
received this explanation in the most cordial manner, and 
assured me that he would take great pleasure in counter- 
acting a statement which it needed no assurances to con- 
vince him was. altogether unjust. In making this expla- 
nation, which, under existing circumstances, seemed to 
"þe a matter of prudence at least, I took especial care not 
to go beyond the exigencies of the occasion, and observed 
to the Prince that, in expressing these sentiments as to 
the happy and glorious termination of the expedition, I 

di wish to be understood as saying any thing in re- 

gard to ulterior questions, upon which 1 had yet received 
no instructions from my Government.. The real cause of 
my absence from the Te Deum was an indisposition which 
confined me to my bed for the greater part of the day, 
connected with a belief that it was a matter of entire in- 
Gifference whether I was there or not—an opinion con- 
firmed by learning since that several other memhers of the 
diplomatic corps.were also absent. 

Nou. will perceive from the accompanying gazettes that 
the new elections, which are now nearly completed, 
leave no doubt of a powerful and increased majority 
against ministers in the Chamber of Deputies. No indi- 
cation, however, is yet given of any intention on their 
part to retire. 
pene I have the honor tobe, &c. 


W. C. RIVES. 


a ‘Hon. M. Van Bonen, Secretary of State. 


Mr. Rives to Mr, Van. Buren. 
[No. 37.] “sR aris; July 30, 1830. 
Srn: I enclose the copy of a letter which I addressed 
to Prince Polignac on the 23d instant. Believing that a 
disposition was really felt, from whatever. cause, to culti- 
vate friendly relations with the United States, 1- thought 
itimportant to intimate to him, as intelligibly as I could, 
that the preservation of those relations must depend on a 
prompt adjustment of the reclamations which had been 
so long pending; and that no plan of adjustment would 
be. favorably received, unless it held out the prospect of 
a fair and -substantial indemnity, unclogged with excep- 
tionable- conditions. I have every reason to think, not 
from. my late conversations with Baron Deffandis, 
eemed to have the whole subject exclusively in his 
hands, but also from other information on which 1 
that a projet of that character would have 
Ome; and that a final and satisfactory adjust- 
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ment of this disagreeable subject would be completed in 
a few weeks; indeed, among those connected with the 
ministry of Foreign Affairs, the question was spoken of 
as already settled. ; 

But these prospects have, for the present, ceased, by 
consequence of one of the most wonderful revolutions 
which have ever occurred in the. history of the world. At 
this moment the tri-colored fiag waves over the palace of 
the Tuilleries, and the city of Paris, after passing through 
three days of commotion and bloodshed, is now as tranquil, 
under its Provisional Government, as I have-ever seen it 
under the royal authority. The King, who, with all his 
ministers, remained at St.. Cloud during the troubles 
here, has, it is said, abandoned St.. Cloud, and taken the 
route of the Netherlands.. The whole of his toops sta- 
tioned at Paris, amounting to thirty thousand, have, after 
sustaining severe losses from the heroic and enthusiastic 
onsets of the people, either been driven out of the. city, 
or joined the standard of their fellow-citizens. 

The cause of this sudden and wonderful revolution is 
to be found in certain ordonnances of the King, which, 
amid the prevailing expectation of a meeting of the Cham- 
bers on the $d day of August, announced. the dissolution 
of the new Chamber of Deputies, made radical changes 
in the system of elections, (depriving three-fourths of the 
electors of the right of suffrage, abolishing the secret 
vote, and reducing the number of deputies from 430 to 
258,) and at the same time suspended the liberty of the 
press, and suppressed all the journals of the opposition. 
These ordonnances took the nation by surprise. The 
public mind had, some time before, been disquieted by 
rumors of unconstitutional measures meditated by the 
ministers; but for several days past this uneasiness had 
given way to the declarations of the ministerial gazettes, 
and to the known fact that the usual letters had been ad- 
dressed to the peers and deputies, summoning them to 
attend the opening of the Chambers on the 3d day of 
August. These summonses were issued in consequence 
of the result of a royal council held on Wednesday, the 
Qist instant; but on Sunday, the 25th instant, another 
council was held, when, owing to some changes of senti- 
ment or policy, which is as yet unexplained, it was deter- 
mined to dissolve the new Chamber of Deputies, and to 
adopt the extra-legal measures embraced in the ordon- 
nances. 

The ordonnances were promulgated on Monday, the 
26th instant, and immediately produced a profound sensa- 
tion through the whole population of Paris. No public 
disorder, however, occurred on that day, with the excep- 
tion of a little commotion in front of the hotels of some 
of the ministers, and a transient tumult at the Palais Roy- 
al. On Tuesday, the assemblages of the people in the 
streets were increased by large accessions of the laboring 
classes, who had been thrown out of employment by the 
suppressions of the journals, or other effects, direct or 
indirect, of the ordonnances. The military, in attempting 
to disperse them, encountered a very spirited resistance, 
and several engagements took place between them and 
the multitude in different parts of Paris: 

- Qn Wednesday morning a proclamation of the King ap- 
peared, declaring Paris to be in a state of siege, and plac- 
ing Marshal Marmont, the Duke of Ragusa, at the head of 
the troops. In the mean time, the people also had ex- 
tended their preparations and increased their force. - 
Many members of the National Guard, which had been 
suppressed in 1827, reappeared in uniform and with their 
arms; and the young men belonging to the Polytechnic 
School, the School of Medicine, and the School of Law, 
united themselves with enthusiasm to the mass of the 
people. They touk possession of one or two public de- 
pots of arms, and, adding to that supply the arms of the 
detachments of the Royal Guard, whom they subdued in 
various posts throughout the city, they soon found them- 
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selves well furnished with the means.of attack as well as 
defence. To prevent:the advance or to cut off the re- 
treat of the troops, they barricaded the streets and the 
Boulevards with carriages, or by tearing up the stones of 
the pavement, or cutting down the trees on the margin 
of the public walks. 

Thus prepared on both sides, the contest on Wednes- 
day assumed a more serious and sanguinary character. 
There were severe and prolonged. engagements at vari- 
ous points in the city: at the porte St. Denis, at the 
porte St. Martin, at the Pont-neuf, and at the Place de 
Grieve. ‘The possession of the Hotel de Ville, standing 
on the margin of the Place de Grieve, was the object of 
a most obstinate conflict, in the course of which it was 
several times taken and retaken, but finally remained in 
the hands of the people, who, before night, raised the 
tri-colored flag upon its steeple. During the night par- 
tial rencontres took place in various parts of the city, and 
the discharge of cannon and musketry was heard atin- 
tervals through the whole course of the night. 

On Thursday the people made vigorous assaults on the 
Louvre and the Tuilleries, to which the military, having 
been beaten and driven back in all the previous engage- 
ments, had retired: both were finally carried, and the rem- 
nant of the military force, thus driven from their last hold 
inthe city, retired beyond the walls. At two o’clock the 
whole contest was ended, and the tri-colored flag floated 
peacefully over the domes of the palaces: since then not 
a gun has been fired in the city, but in token of the public 
joy. in the progress of the contest, several detachments 
of the military force, from the impulse of patriotic feel- 
ing, passed over to the side of the people. 

Yesterday, a provisional civil Government was organiz- 
ed, with the general assent of the people, by the deputies 
who found themselves in Paris; itis composed of Mes- 
sieurs Lafitte, Casimir Perrier, Odier, and three or four 
others. The National Guard has been re-established, and 
General Lafayette, as in 1789, again placed at the head of 
it. General Gerard is named commander of the troops 
of the line who have joined the popular cause. 

It is understood that the Chamber of Deputies will meet 
on the. 3d of August, the day originally fixed by the King 
for the meeting of the Chambers; till then it is probable 
that no definite measures will be taken as to the political 
organization of the country. Every thing at present in- 
dicates that the Bourbons will no longer reign; the most 
probable supposition is, that the Duke of Orleans will be 
called to the throne. 

No news has been yet received from the departments as 
to the effect produced there by the events which have 
occurred in ‘the capital; but there seems to be no reason 
to doubt that the national sentiment will second what has 
been done here. Ihave not heard of a single outrage 
perpetrated by the people in this agitating crisis. Their 
conduct has been marked throughout by the calm but en- 
thusiastic devotion of men contending for their rights in 
the exalted spirit of freedom. Indeed, nothing could 
more strikingly mark the wonderful advances made by 
this people in the knowledge and practice of free institu- 
tions, than their noble conduct on the present occaston 
contrasted with the excesses of their first revolutionary 
convulsion. 

I write in haste, and with the uncertainty of this letter 
reaching you by the packet of the first of next month, for 
which it is intended, asali the public communications have 
been much interrupted, but the importance of the events 
to which it relates, induces me to profit of whatever 
chance there may be. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
Hon. M. Vas Bunex, Secretary of State, 


Vor. TX.—L 1 


Paris, July 23-1830. 

Monsieur 1E Prince: The question which has been so 
long pending between the Government..of the. United 
States and that of his Majesty, has, at this time, so import» 
ant a bearing on the general relations of the-two coun- 
tries, that your excellency will excuse me for again earn- 
estly invoking your attention to it with a view to.a defini- 
tive result. So long as this question shall remain unsettled, 
involving as it does considerations of the deepest interest - 
to the rights and honor of the American nation, it cannot 
fail to obstruct that mutual good understanding which itis 
believed to be the interest. of both Governments, asit is 
certainly the sincere wish of that of the United States, to 
cultivate and preserve. 

As your excellency has promised to send me the pro- 


jet of an arrangement, in the view of terminating this un- 


pleasant discussion, and as the prospect of a satisfactory 
termination must depend on the character of that projet, 
1 trust your excellency will enable me, by a prompt com- 
munication of it, to judge how far my Government may 
indulge the hope of seeing its ancient friendly relations 
with his. Majesty’s Government re-established and con- 
firmed. 
I have the honor to be, with sentiments of distinguished 
consideration, your excellency’s most humble and. most 
obedient servant, ht i 
W. C. RIVES. i 
H. E. the PRINCE DE POLIGNAC, ; 
Minister, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
und President of the Council of Ministers. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 38.] Panis, August 8, 1830. 


Sin: A declaration was yesterday adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Deputics, almost unanimously, and concurred in by 
the Chamber of Peers, calling the Duke of Orleans to the 
throne. The declaration contains, at the same time, some 
very important modifications of the charter, and. stipula- 
tions for certain organic laws, which have been long de- 
manded by the wishes of the nation. There can be no 
doubt that the Duke of Orleans will heartily assent to 
these conditions, and will immediately ascend the throne 
as King of the French, which, you will perceive, is the 
new title to be borne by the monarch, 

The late King and his family, attended by three com- 
missioners of the Provisional Government as a safeguard, 
are now on their route to Cherbourg, whence they will 
embark for some foreign country, most probably Scot- 
land. After leaving St. Cloud, he went to Rambouillet, 
with about 1,500 troops. He and the Dauphin there sign- 
ed an abdication in favor of the Duke of Bordeaux, (the 
infant grandson of Charles X,) which was sent to the 
Duke of Orleans, already declared Lieutenant General of 
the Kingdom, with an intimation, wearing the aspect of a 
royal order, that he should immediately take measures 
for proclaiming the Duke of Bordeaux King, under the 
name of Henry V. Exorbitant pretensions were at the 
same time advanced in regard to pecuniary allowances 
for himself and his household. Demands so unsuitable to 
the character of a dethroned monarch, kindled a univer- 
sal flame of indignation in Paris as soon as the fact was 
known; and, in a few hours, thirty or forty thousand men 
under arms were on their march to Rambouillet for the 
purpose of driving this infatuated man and the remnant of 
his followers out of the kingdom. Admonished of the 
approach of this formidable and enraged force, he imme- 
diately left Rambouillet under the safe conduct of the 
commissioners sent by the Provisional Government to give 
him protection. The national troops returned to Paris; 
and perfect tranquillity has prevailed ever since, and 
will be more and more confirmed by the new order of 


things. 
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Panis, 2ugust 5, 1830. 

Monsreur: Ihave had the honor to receive your éx- 
cellency’s communication, announcing to me that H. R. 
H. Mge. le Duc d'Orleans had, by his ordinance of the 
3d of this month, charged your éxcellency with the De- 
partment of Foreign. Affairs. 

It is a source of sincere congratulation to me to be thus 
brought into relations with a character so well known by 
his illustrious career; and I beg your excellency to be as- 
sured that I shall be most happy, at all times, to unite my 
efforts with those of your excellency for consolidating the 
friendly relations between the two countries, which it is 
so much the wish of my Government to preserve and 
extend. i 

T pray your excellency to accept the assurances, &c. 
W: C. RIVES. 


< Pwo of the late ministers, Peyronnet and Chantilauze, 
have ‘been arrested, and will be tried for high treason. 
“phe rest of them have made their escape. . Prince Polig- 
‘mac, itis said, is at Brussels. 
The reappearance of the- journals, filled as they are 
“swith ample accounts of every thing that has passed here, 
“yendéts.it unnecessary: for me to occupy your time with 
urther details of what you will-see so fully stated in them. 
_ Jenclosé copies of two letters received from Marshal 
Jourdan; the Provisional Commissioner of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and my answers to them. The principles upon 
vwhich the Government of the United States has always 
“acted in its relations with foreign Powers, in regard to 
changes of their internal organization, and my perfect 
conviction that the change which had taken place here 
“was à permanent one, left me without any. hesitation as to 
the course I should adopt; which, I have been since pleas- 
cd tofirid, corresponds. with ‘that pursued by Mr. Craw- 
‘ford under ‘similar: circumstances. It will, of course, be 
necessary that I should be furnished with a new letter of 
eredence. It is desirable that these letters should be sent 
as‘speedily‘as possible, as nothing can be concluded, even 
iF T should be able to enter into negotiation, without that 
formality. 
In regard to the probable dispositions of the new Go- 
yernment on the subject of our claims, I have seen norea- 
son to change the opinion which I expressed to you in a 
private letter some time ago. It is an unquestionable 
_ fact, strangeas it may appear at first sight, that the 
“iberal patty; who will now come into power, have been, 
‘heretofore, much more opposed to our claims than the 
royalists. A-solution of thi 
in t 


H. E. Mr. Journan, &e. &e. Ke. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
Panis, August 4, 1830. 

Sin: Ihave the honor to send you copies of an act 
which Monseigneur the Duke of Orleans, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral of the Kingdom, signed on the 31st of July, and of 
the discourse which H. R. H. pronounced on the 3d of 
August, at the opening of the Chambers. 

This communication was due to the minister of a Power 
with which France is so happily united by relations of 
good understanding and friendship; and it is with plea- 
sure that I make it to a person whose noble character H. 
R. H. has had opportunities of appreciating, and who, no 
doubt, takes the same interest in the tranquillity of France 
as it inspires in all wise and enlightened men. 

Accept the assurances, &e. &e. 


is phenomenon must be found 
he circumstance that the liberals, from their popu- 
“attachments and connexions, have more sympathy 
he public purse; while, from their former connex- 
‘cions with ‘the ‘imperial. authority, they are less inclin- 
ed: to admit the ‘iniquitous: character of the acts for 
“which we demand indemnity. This latter consideration, 

. -As well as the great principle of national sovereignty es- 
“tablished by the revolution which has just taken place, 
will, in all ‘probability, prevent them from recurring to 

“the ground of irresponsibility for the acts (of preceding Go- 
ernments:: -What has been done, too, under the late 
“egainistry, must have some effect. Great reluctance, how- 
ever, will be undoubtedly felt to pay our demands, and 
every effort will be made to reduce the amount by ex- 
"cepting to particular classes of claims. That the matter 
-was not consummated with the late ministry, with whom 
it had been brought into a favorable train for speedy ad- 
wstment when they were driven from the stage, was (I 
pe the President will he satisfied) owing to no want of 
s and: persevering efforts on my part, to the last 


ML. JOURDAN. 
Mr. Rives, &c. &e. &e. 


Panis, August 5, 1830. 


Monstrun: I have had the honor to receive the com- 
munication which your excellency did me the favor to ad- 
dress to me, enclosing copiesof an act signed the 31st of 
July by Mge. le Duc d’Orleans, Lieutenant General of the 
Kingdom, and of the discourse pronounced by H. R. H. 
at the opening of the Chambers. 

In expressing my acknowledgments to your excellency 
for the very flattering manner in which you have been 
pleased to communicate these important documents, I beg 
leave to assure your excellency of the deep interest with 
which they will be received by my Government, and of 
the lively satisfaction with which it will see, in the unex- 
ampled virtues displayed by France to the admiration of 
the whole world, in the late perilous and agitating crisis, 
a certain presage of the tranquil and happy future which 
awaits her. 

I pray your excellency to accept the assurances, &e. 
&e. Ke. &e. f 


onor tobe Re: 
, W. C. RIVES. 


Hon, Mar “Bui ok 
Secretary of State. WM: C.o RIVES: 
H. E. Mz. Journan, &e &e: &e. RE : 


[ERANSLATION.} oles 
r Panis, August 4, 1830; 
o gyr Thaye the honor to announce to you that H.R. 
H: Monseigneur the Duke of Orleans has named me, by 
“Ris ordinance-of the 3d of this month, Provisional Com- 
“Mnissionér of Foréign Affairs. 
<“L-congratulate myself very much, sir, upon being thus 
-placed ins. situation to hold direct intercourse with you, 
“pnd J shall be happy to be able to concur with you in con- 
` solidating thé friendly relations which so happily exist be- 
een the United States and France. 
“J Rave the honor to be, 
“oo Nyith-high consideration, &c. 
eae i ` ML. JOURDAN. 


Mye: Rives to Mr. Vun Buren. 

(No.40.}- Sar ae Pants, August 18, 1830. 

Sin: My last despatch informed you of the proceed- 
ings of the Chambers on the 7th instant, by whieh they 
called the Duke of Orleans to the throne. “Che Duke ac- 
cepted, * without restriction or reserve,” the modifica- 
tions of the charter, and all the other conditions contained 
in the declaration of the Chambers, and, on the 9th in- 
stant, took the oath to observe them, in the presence of 
both Chambers. He réigns under.the name of Louis 
Philippe, 

The King, in one or two days after ascending the throne, 
made definitive appointments of his ministers. : 'Two-only 


res &e. Ker ke. - 


; 
l 
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of the provisional appointments were continued—Dupont 
de l'Eure, as: Keeper of the Seals, and Guizot as Minister 
of the Interior. Baron Louis (the same who, as Minister 
of Finance, in 1819, addressed the letter to Mrs. Parish, 
which is among the documents communicated to Congress 
on the subject of the claims) is again Minister of Finance; 
Comte Molé is Minister of Foreign Affairs; General Se- 
bastiani, Minister of the Marine; General Gerard, Minis- 
ter of War; and the Duc de Broglie, Minister of Public 
Instruction. A majority of these ministers were the friends 
of Napoleon, enjoyed his confidence, and held employ- 
ments, of one kind or another, under him. All of them 
have been, more or less, in opposition to the late Govern- 
ment; they are all members of the one or other Chamber 
—the Duc de Broglie and Comte Molé of the Chamber 
of Peers, and the others of the Chamber of Deputies. 
They are all men of talents, and men of business. 

Comte Molé, with whom I shall have more direct rela- 
tions than with the rest of the ministers, is said to possess 
great energy of mind and character, and very extensive 
information, though he has never been practically con- 
nected with foreign affairs. Under the Emperor, he held, 
successively, the posts of Director General of Roads and 
Bridges, and of Minister of Justice; and, under Louis 
XVII, for a short time, that of Minister of the Marine; 
but he is now, for the first time, connected with the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs. Ihave received two com- 
munications from him, which, with my answers, are en- 
closed, together with a note previously received from the 
provisional minister, Marshal Jourdan, and my answer. 

I have had no opportunity yet of knowing the particu- 
lar dispositions of the new Government in regard to our 
claims. I called, a few days ago, at the Foreign Office 
to pay my respects to Comte Molé, but he was not there. 
He has been very much occupied with reorganizing his 
department, and will, in all probability, continue to be 
very much occupied with that and the preliminary com- 
munications with the neighboring Powers, arising from 
the change of Government here, for some time to come. 

I bad the honor to dine with the King the day before 
yesterday. -He received. me with great cordiality—ex- 
pressed, in warm terms, the friendly interest with which 
the visit he made to the United States, thirty years ago, 
had inspired him; assured me that, as King, he would 
preserve the sentiments of the Duke of Orleans, and that 
every effort should be made, on his part, to settle the dif- 
ferences, if differences they might be called, between the 
two countries, and desired me to communicate his senti- 
ments to the President. ) 

“> The King, I have no doubt, entertains a sincere desire 
to cultivate the most friendly relations with the United 
States, and the same desire is, I believe, shared by all his 
ministers. - ‘he. considerations, however, alluded to in 
my last despatch, as well as the spirit of economy which 
so strongly marks the first movements of the new Govern- 
ment, and will, doubtless, continue to actuate it, ought to 
prepare the claimants for the utmost allowable reduction 
of the amount of the indemnities which will be paid. _ 

It is hardly probable, I think, that I shall be able, with 
propriety or prudence, to renew my communications on 
this subject with the new Government till my letter of cre- 
dence has been received. It is, therefore, desirable that 
the letter of credence should be sent as specdily as pos- 
sible, together with any additional instructions which the 
occasion may suggest. It is to be expected that the ne- 
gotiation will now take a new turn, and that a proposition 
will be made for a transaction en bloc, far short, however, 
of the full amount of the claims. In that case, what is to 
be done with those claims (the Gracies’, for example) 
which have been committed to me as standing upon special 
and distinct grounds, and more free from exception than 
the mass of the claims? 
jected to a pro rata abatement? I should be very glad to 


fNo. 43.] 


ject. 


Can they, with the rest, be sub- 


be favored with your views upon this subject, as well as > 
the other questions arising out of the past-.course or. pre- 
sent state of the negotiation, upon which I have not been. 
heretofore instructed. . 


I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 


: W. C. RIVES. 
Hon. M. Van BUREN, 


_ Secretary of State. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
Pants, September 8, 1850, 
Sim: The sickness of Mr. Harper, about the time of 


the sailing of the last packet, prevented me from sending 
you, then, the enclosed copies of notes addressed by me 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of Finance, 
on the tobacco question, and of their answers, as it did 
also the regular transmission of the duplicates of former 
despatches, and of the journals. 
as I informed you in. my supplemental despatch of the 


Although I had heard, 


19th ultimo, that the Minister of Finance had pronounced 


his decision in favor of the proposed change, yet, as no- 
thing ofan irrevocable nature had yet been done, [thought 
it expedient to call the attention of the Minister of Foreign. 


Affairs, as well as that of the Minister of Finance, to the 


subject. At the same time, as the question was of a pe» 
culiar character, appertaining rather to their system of 
internal economy than to that of ordinary diplomatic rela- 


tions, I did not feel myself authorized to press it further 


than by asking a candid consideration of the views I had 
presented in my communication to the late Minister of 
Finance. 


On the subject of the claims, I have not yet had any di- 
rect communication with the new minister. Ihave called 


once or twice at the Porcign Office to see him, but have 


not been so fortunate as to find him. I thought it would 


be premature and impolitic, occupied as the new Govern- 
ment has been with its own reorganization, and being my- 
self as yet unaccredited, regularly, to press the subject in 
any formal communication. I have, however, availed my- 
self of the intermediary channels existing in the friendly 


dispositions of and ————, to awaken the 
mind of the minister to a proper consideration of the sub- 
This has certainly been done by them in a very. 
friendly spirit; but every thing which has yet transpired 
affords a confirmation of the views I bave heretofore ex- 
pressed to you with regard to the probable temper of the 
new Government on this question. The principle of re- 
sponsibility they seem ready to admit, as, indeed, it would 
be impossible to contest it, without attacking the vital 
principle of their own existence. The late rulers of 
France, claiming by a tenure of legitimacy independent 
of, and paramount, as they conceived, to the national will, 
might, with some face of plausibility at least, deny. their 
responsibility for the acts of preceding Governments ofa 
revolutionary origin. But the present Government of 
France, having nothing to stand upon but the principle of 
sovereignty in a nation, must, of necessity, admit its re- 
sponsibility for all acts which attached to the nation, or, 
in other words, for the acts of all preceding Governments, 
for all of them were created, or acquiesced in, by the na- 
tion. While, therefore, they are compelled to admit the 
principle of responsibility, a reluctance, or a fear to touch 
the purse of the nation, disposes them to dispute the con- 
sequences of its application, by every sort of pretext. 

I yesterday had a conversation with — at the 
Foreign Office, on his own invitation, which furnished a 
striking illustration of the views and feelings of the new 
Government. He told me that he had, several times, 
conversed with Count Molé on the subject of our claims; 
that the minister was anxious to cultivate the most friendly 
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en neers ——— 


rélations with the United States, and that his dispositions thought that the time has arrived when I might, without 
personally, on the subject of our claims, were favorable; |impropriety or impradence, have some conversation with 
that the principle of responsibility he was ready to admit; | the minister himself on this subject, and I have accord- 
but that, popular as our nation was in France, our claims|ingly addressed a note to him to-day soliciting an inter- 
were not so; that a minister would incur great responsi-| view. 

pility in a settlement of them, that Count Molé had thought) You will perceive from the journals accompanying this 
of the organization of another commission, consisting of| despatch, that there have beén recently some disorders in 
members of the two Chambers, to consider and examine | Paris, (but no violence,) arising from associations of me- 
the subject, and had suggested it in a late council of min- | chanics, complaining of various grievances, some real and 
isters, but, from a difference of opinion even on the prin- some imaginary, connected with their several branches of 
ciple of our claims, as T understood him, the suggestion lindustry. The Government has wisely felt the necessity 
was not adopted; that, under these circumstances, the |of acting with moderation anda certain degree of tender- 
prospect of an adjustment would depend on a material re- |ness towards these classes, whose power and patriotism 
duction of the extent of our demands, and that, inthe am- [were so conspicuously exerted in the late revolution. 
plitude we had given them, their admission would be im-|Measures have been taken, which, by the regular and 
possible. peaceful action of the civil authority alone, promise, in 

I stated to --~—~- that I regretted exceedingly to hear jdue time, an entire suppression of these disorders, which 
what he had just communicated to me; that I had hoped |have indeed already ceased to present any appearance of 
that the new Government of France would have been ani- [serious commotion. Disorders of a similar character have 
mated with more liberal views; that the admission of the | occurred in some of the departments; and at Nismes, for 
principle of responsibility, (a principle which the late la day or two, a sort of religious war between the Catho- 
events in France rendered it impossible to deny,) while |lics and Protestants raged among its inhabitants, of a cha- 
its application was disputed, would be of very little avail; | racter much more alarming, and attended with consequen- 
that, in' private transactions, an individual who should ad- | ces more fatal. All these disorders, however, have been, 
mit that he was indebted to another, bnt disputed every jor are beginning to be, quieted; and whatever may be the 
item of the account, would oppose as great obstacles to|hopes or machinations of discontented spirits, Isee nothing 
the demands of justice, as one who roundly denied that |in the present state of France which threatens any serious 
he was indebted at all; that such a course on the part of [reaction against the existing order of things. All eyes 
France, with regard to our claims, while it seemed to me here are turned with anxiety on the troubles in Belgium, 
alike unsuitable to the character of the question, of the jwhich, if not speedily composed, may become the germ 
parties, and of the high interests involved, would only [ofa general war in Europe. 
serve to increase the feelings of irritation and dissatisfac-| I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
tion for which too much occasion had been already afford- Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
ed; that we asked nothing but justice in the redress of W. ©. RIVES. 
undeniable. wrongs; that, as the wrongs had been great, 
the measure of redress ought to bear some fair proportion 
to the magnitude of the injury; that, with regard to the 
amount of our claims, if France sought a reduction of them, 
jt was incumbent upon her to say frankly what she was 
willing to pay, and if her offer approximated to justice, it 
would certainly be considered, with every proper fecling, 
by the Government of the United States; that considera- 
tions, however, of much higher importance than money, 
connected with the general relations of the two countries, 
were involved in the adjustment of this question; and in 
enforcement of this view, I took occasion to mention 
(upon the faith of indirect information of the successful 
ièsue of Mr. McLane’s negotiation) that Great Britain, 
setting a much higher value on the friendship of the Unit- 
ed States. than France seems to do, had, in a case involv- 
ing no demand upon her justice, and even at the expense 
of the interests of a large portion of her own subjects, just 
settled: the only question we had with her, in a spirit of 
liberal conciliation, and with the enlightened policy of 
drawing closer her friendly relations with-us. 

This is but a brief and general outline of the conversa- 
tion with It being frequently interrupted by the 
calls of other persons, and abruptly terminated, at last, by 
the entrance of Mr. Rayneval, the ambassador of France 
at Vienna, I was not able to give it all the development, 
or to pursue it to the extent I wished. The sketch f have 
given you will serve to show the spirit which actuates the 
new Government on this subject, and the difficulties we 
are yet to encounter in its adjustment—difficulties which 
can be overcome only by the continued manifestation of a 
firm and determined purpose on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. —--—~ took occasion several 
times, in the course of the conversation, to say that his 
communication with me was without the knowledge or 
authority of the minister, and suggested only by his friend. [lieved our claims would encounter much less opposition 
ly sentiments for me and my Government. From the with the Government, (meaning the King and his minis- 
situation, however, which he occupies, it is impossible to |ters,) than with the Chambers; that he had thought of the 
consider ‘his conversation as entirely unofficial. I have [organization of a commission to examine the subject, con- 


Yo the Hon. M. VAN BUREN, 
Secretary of Slate. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 

[No. 45.] Pants, September 18, 1830. 

Sin: To my note of the Sth instant, soliciting an inter- 
view with Count Mold, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Lreceived his answer the same evening, fixing the next 
morning for the interview. Iwas received by him with 
great politeness, and, after some general conversation of 
little importance, I proceeded to call his attention to the 
subject of our claims. T observed to him that they had 
now become a most important pointin the relations of the 
two countries; that the character and extent of the inju- 
ries we had sustained, and the long delay (under vexatious 
pretexts) of the redress to which we were entitled, had 
very naturally excited a high degree of sensibility in the 
United States; that it was important to the harmony and 
interests of both countries that so unpleasant a discussion 
should be terminated as speedily as possible, and that E 
hoped his earnest and early attention would be given to it. 

He replied that his attention had been already directed 
to it; that he sincerely desired its adjustment upon fair and 
honorable principles, and to cement by all other means 
the friendship between the two Governments, to which 
the late events in France had furnished new motives; that 
there were two distinct questions connected with our 
claims—first, the principle of responsibility, and then the 
amount due; that though he had not yet had an opportu- 
nity of knowing the sentiments of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the subject, he thought the principle would be 
admitted, but that the amount was a very complex ques- 
tion, depending on a great variety of considerations, and 
requiring minute and detailed examination; that he be- 
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sisting of members of both Chambers, as the best means of 
preparing those bodies for an ultimate decision; and that 
he should submit the proposition, at an early day, to the 
„council. 

- ` Lremarked to him, that an ex parte commission of the 
kind he suggested was attended with many inconvenien- 
ces, and, from the very nature-of its constitution, was ex- 
posed to the bias of one-sided and too narrow views, and 
‘that, whatever might be its opinion, our rights could not, 
of course, be concluded by it; that 1 thought it would be 
a better plan for him, as the appropriate organ of the 
foreign relations of the country, to proceed at once to ex- 
amine and settle with me all the questions connected with 
the subject, which might be done in one of two modes— 
either to fix, by a convention, the principles on which the 
claims were to be settled, and to provide for the organi- 
zation of amixed commission, which should examine the 
claims in detail, and decide upon them according to the 
principles stipulated, or, otherwise, to agree upon around 
sum in total discharge of all the claims, which would bea 
more simple, and perhaps in every respect a preferable 
arrangement for both countries; that I was prepared to 
treat with him upon either of these bases; and I terminat- 
ed my remarks by observing, that whatever means might 
be thought best for the attainment of the end which both 
of us had in view, L hoped the subject would be brought 
to a conclusion with the least delay possible. 

The minister, without seeming to relinquish his idea of 
a French commission, which I apprehend is recommended 
to him chiefly as an expedient to screen himself from re- 
sponsibility, assured me that the settlement of this ques- 
tion was one of the objects of highest interest to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and that every exertion should be 
made, on his part, to bring it to an carly decision. 

Though I was left by the minister under the impression 
that he would bring our claims under the consideration of 
the council at their next meeting, I learn that no step has 
yet been taken by him in relation to the subject, though 
two councils, at least, have since intervened. Thereis an 
evident reluctance and timidity, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, in approaching this subject, arising from the pecu- 
niary responsibilities it involves. ‘This reluctance, I fear, 
is not likely to be diminished by the condition of the pub- 
lic finances. Great difficulties, and an absolute suspension 
for a time, have been recently experienced (as you will 
perceive from a report made by the ministry to the Cham- 
bers on the 13th instant) in the collection of the imposts, 
and the public funds have been undergoing a progressive 
and rapid depreciation for some days past. ‘The amount 
of treasure obtained at Algiers has been greatly exaggerat- 
ed. It will fall considerably short, I learn, of the actual 
expenses of the expedition. In the midst of these embar- 
rassments, there is an importunate cry for economy from 
all quarters, which creates a still further obstacle in the 
way of our claims. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
Hon. M. Van BUREN. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 46.] Panis, September 29, 1830. 

Sir: I have the honor to enclose the copy of a note I 
addressed to Count Molé on the 20th instant, and also of 
his answer. , 

Finding that nothing had been done with regard to our 
claims, notwithstanding the assurances and professions 
made by the minister in my conference with him on the 
9th instant, and having received an intimation, indeed, 
that a more formal application in writing would be the 
only means of stimulating his attention, and of putting 


the subject again into motion, I determined to’ adopt that 
course; -a further motive to which was found in the- con- 
sideration that it was highly desirable, if possible, to ob- 
tain some authentic indication of the views and feelings 
of the new Government on this question, in time to- be 
communicated to. the President before the meeting of Con- 
gress. In presenting the subject, I sought to bring for- 
ward those considerations which seemed best suited to 
impress the mind of the minister with the critical import- 
ance of the question, and to appeal most strongly to the 
interests and calculations as well as honorable sentiments 
of the new Government. The answer of the. minister, 
though very brief, is evidently cold, cautiously avoidingany 
commitment, and affecting to consider our reclamations 
as the affair of ‘* quelques citoyens,” some citizens only’ of 
the United States: ‘This impression, derived from the 
communications of their ministers in the United States, 
has taken deep root here; and it will require the unequi- 
vocal exhibition of a firm and determined attitude on the 
part of both the Legislative and Executive branches of 
our Government to convince them that the question is 
really considered, and intended to be pursued, as a na- 
tional one. 

The frequent changes of ministers, which embarrassed 
so much the relations of foreign Powers with the late Go- 
vernment of France, seem destined to continue under the 
new. During the last week, it was confidently announc- 
ed, as you will perceive from the journals, that a tho- 
rough ‘change of the present ministry, involving the 
retreat of a majority of its members, and among them the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was about to take place. It 
is certain that a serious division had occurred in the cabi- 
net with regard to the measures to be taken for the re- 
straint or suppression of the popular societies recently 
formed in Paris; and for several days it was believed by 
the ministers themselves that the formation of a new cabi- 
net would be indispensable. The difficulty, however, 
was adjusted; and the question of a change of ministry 
has been adjourned for the present. 

The internal condition of France, at the present mo- 
ment, presents the aspect of general order and tranquilli- 
ty. Her foreign relations, however, must, in all proba- 
bility, be soon disturbed. The troubles in Belgium have 
terminated, as you will perceive from the journals ac- 
companying this despatch, in a state of open war between 
the King and his Belgian subjects. The Government of 
France has pledged itself not to intervene in this quarrel 
so long as other Powers shall abstain from interference. 
But the interests of other Powers in maintaining the con- 
solidation of Belgium with Holland, and the treaty en- 
gagements by which some of them are bound to that 
object, seem to preclude the expectation of an acquies- 
cence, on their part, in the success which is likely to at- 
tend the Belgian insurrection, if the parties are left to 
themselves. The events passing in that quarter, com- 
bined with other elements of discord, will render it a 
matter of extreme difficulty, if, indeed, it be possible at 
all to preserve the peace of Europe. , 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
Hon. M: Van BUREN, 
Tewe Secretary of Slate. 


Panrs, September 20, 1830. 


MONSIEUR LE COMPTE: The subject to which I had 
the honor of calling your attention in the interview 
with which your excellency favored me on the 9th in- 
stant, so deeply affects the friendly relations of France 
and the United States, that your excellency will, I am 
persuaded, find, in my solicitude to preserve those rela- 
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tions from interruption, a sufficient and excusable motive 
for again inviting your attention to it. 

The reclamations of the Government of the United 
States are for injuries of the most aggravated character, 
committed in violation, alike, of the acknowledged law 
of nations, and of the positive stipulations of treaties. 
These injuries preduced, at the time, a state of the rela- 
tions. between the two countries which must have eventu- 
ated in the last appeal of nations, but for the final revo- 
cation, by the Government of France, of the orders and 
decrees under the authority of which the wrongs in ques- 
tion had been committed. 

Since that period, the Government of the United 
States has not ceased to demand, with a firm but friendly 
spirit, the indemnities due for the wrongs it had sustain- 
ed, and always witha hope (authorized by the declara- 
tions of the French Government) of ultimate redress. 
That redress, however, has continued to be postponed 
from time to time; and, though the delay was patiently 
acquiesced in for a long period, from considerations, 
among which a friendly and sincere sympathy with France 
in her vicissitudes was always the most influential, yet the 

‘time was at length come when, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment of the United States, it was alike inconsistent 
with the dignity of both Governments that so important 
a question should remain longer unsettled. 

My efforts, therefore, by the instructions of my Govern- 
ment, have been unceasingly exerted, since my arrival in 
France, to bring the question to a definitive conclusion. 
Your excellency will find, upon a reference to the corre- 
spondence between the late Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and myself, that, after a protracted discussion, and the 
intervention of many delays, he had finally promised to 
send me the projet of an arrangement. I was in daily 
expectation of that projet, as your excellency will per- 
ceive from my letter of the 23d July, when the events 
which soon after occurred, overthrew the Government 
of which the minister was the organ. 

It is presumed that, with the loyal and enlightened po- 
licy which actuates his Majesty’s Government, there can 
be no longer any difficulty on the subject. If the doc- 
trines professed by the late Government in regard to the 
origin and tenure of its power might have given, in the 
eyes of any one, a color of plausibility to its attempt to 
qualify its responsibility for the acts of the Government 
which preceded it, it is confidently believed that the prin- 
ciples consecrated by the late memorable events, and 
upon which his Majesty’s Government has justly express- 
ed its pride in reposing, must, in future, preclude the 
possibility of any question on that point. 

While this consideration, combined with the frank and 
elevated character of his Majesty’s Government, forbids 
all doubt of its disposition to do justice to the reclamations 
of the United States; your excellency will permit me to 
remark, that the delays and evasions which have hereto- 
fore taken place, have seriously disturbed the friendly re- 
lations between the two countries; and that it is much to 
be desired, for the sake of a cordial and sincere re-esta- 
blishment of those relations, that the justice.so long delay- 
ed should be now promptly and frankly rendered. When 
your excellency shall review the numcrous postponements 
to which the reclamations of the United States have been 
subjected, and the unsatisfactory character of the motives 
alleged for those postponements; when your excellency, 
moreover, reflects that the claims of all other Powcrs, in- 
cluding those even of the pirate recently chastised and ex- 
pelled by the arms of France, have been welcomed and 
discharged, while justice has been withheld from the 
United States only, and that all the objections heretofore 
alleged. against our claims have resolved themselves into 
the ungracious reproach that we were not among the ene- 
mies of France; when these things are considered, your 
excellency will not be surprised at the high degree of scn- 


sibility which exists in the United States on this subject, 
and will, doubtless, think it inconsistent with a wise re- 
gard to the harmony of the two countries (which the 
Government of the United States, on its part, has shown 
so sincere a desire to preserve and cultivate) to leave any 
longer open so unpleasant a source of controversy. 

As the Congress of the United States will again assem- 
ble on the first Monday in December, when a development 
of the foreign relations of the country is always expected 
of the President, it is much to be desired that he could be 
enabled to communicate to them, at that time, the final 
and honorable adjustment of this subject, which, while it 
would be the means of a cordial renewal and progressive 
amelioration of the fricndly relations between the two 
Governments, would be, at the same time, a pledge to all 
nations of the spirit of justice and political morality which 
it was the determination of his Majesty’s Government to 
carry into all its proceedings. 

I pray your excellency to accept the assurances of the 
distinguished consideration with which I have the honor 
to be, your excellency’s most obedient and most humble 
servant, 

W. C. RIVES. 

To his exc’y Comrr Morr, 

Minister, Sec’y of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Panis, le 25 Septembre, 1830. 

Moysteur: J’ai reçu la note que vous m’avez fait Phon- 
neur de m'adresser, le 20 de ce mois, relativement aux 
réclamations de quelques citoyens des Etats Unis contre 
la France, et de la négociation entamée à ce sujet entre 
vous et le Gouvernement précédent. 

Je vais m’empresser, Monsieur, de rendre compte au 
Roi de objet et de l’état de cette négociation, et dès que 
S. M. maura fait connaitre ses intentions sur la suite qu7il 
convient d’y donner, j’aurai Phonneur de vous écrire de 
nouveau. 

Agréez, Monsieur, Vassurance de Ja haute considération 
avec laquelle j’ai Phonneur d'etre votre tres humble et 
tres obéissant serviteur. 

Le Ministre des Affaires Etrangères, 
MOLE. 
A Monsieur Rives, 
Ministre des Etats Unis. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 


[No. 49.] Panis, October 19, 1830. 


Sin: The note of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, of the 
25th ultimo, was of so unsatisfactory a character, that I 
thought it expedient he should be apprised of the light in 
which it was viewed by me. Thinking it best, however, 
that a communication of that sort should reach him indi- 
rectly, I sought an opportunity of conversing with 
and » both of whom are in familiar relations with 
the minister, in the design that they should communicate 
to him what I said to them. 

I remarked to them that I thought we had a right to 
expect, from the frankness and loyalty of the new Govern- 
ment of France, as well as from the verbal declarations of 
the minister to me, a very different reception of our claims 
than that given by his note; that the object of the com- 
munication I had addressed to the minister was to obtain, 
at least, some such expressions of the opinions and dis- 
positions of the new Government as would enable the 
President to inform Congress what prospect there now 
was of adjusting this long pending controversy; that, so 
far as any indication was given by the note, it seemed to 
me to be unfavorable; and that, unless something more 
explicit should be sent to me very soon, the President, 
while announcing the amicable settlement of our differ- 
ences with allother Powers, with England, Denmark, &e. 
&c. would be compelled to say that our differences with 
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France alone remained unadjusted, and that the new Go- 
vernment had evinced less disposition to do justice than 
its predecessor, with whom the subject was believed to 
be in a train of early adjustment. 

T added some other remarks inthe same spirit, hoping 
that the communication of them to the minister would sti- 
miulate him to act with more of promptitude and decision. 
After waiting the effect of this indirect communication 
for some days, I determined to ask an interview with him 
myself, as the period was approaching when the last op- 
portunity, upon which any reliance could be placed, of 
sending a despatch in time for the opening of Congress, 
would have passed with the packet of the 20th of this 
month. On the 10th instant, therefore, I addressed him 
a note requesting an interview, his answer to which gave 
an appointment somewhat late, (for the 15th,) with the 
express design, in all probability, of being then able to 
communicate to me that something had been done. 

When Larrived at the Foreign Office, at the hour he 
had indicated, he had not yet returned from a council of 
ministers ‘held that day under the presidency of the King. 
He, however, very soon returned; and the moment I was 
introduced into his room, he presented me a paper, which 
he said was the report he had that day made to the King 
in council on our affairs, and which had been approved 
and signed by the King. He invited me to read the con- 
clusion of the report, which recommended the resump- 
tion of the negotiation with me, and proposed, as a first 
step, the formation of a commission, consisting of mem- 
bers of both Chambers, to consider and report their opi- 
nions on the respective claims of the two Governments. 

The business of this commission, as traced in the con- 
clusion of the report, is— 

lst. To examine the American reclamations as present- 
ed in my projet of a treaty; and to say which of the 
classes of reclamations {mentioned in {that ‘projet may be 
t< admitted to an examination, and, if need be, to liqui- 

_ dation.” 

2d. To examine and report upon, in like manner, the 
reclamations of France, specifying particularly claims for 
supplies, (alluding, I’ presume, to the Beaumarchais affair;) 
the case of a French privateer burnt by a mob at Savan- 
nah, in the autumn of 1811; claims of French subjects to 
lands in Louisiana, derived under the French Government, 
but which have been since superseded by grants from the 


United States; and the claim under the eighth article of 


the Louisiana treaty. 
3d. To consider, if this claim should be withdrawn, 
what compensation the Government of the United States 


ought to make for it; and if in the form of a reduction of 


duties on the productions of France, for what time and to 
what extent that reduction should be made. And, lastly, 
to advise what method should be adopted to liquidate the 
claims admitted. 

The minister having given me leave to read the con- 
clusion of the report only, I did not see what were the 
particular views presented in the previous part of it; but 
I infer from the conclusion of it that a discrimination was 
made among our claims, some of them being considered 
well founded, and others not so. 

In all probability, the distinction heretofore taken, be- 
tween the cases of sequestration and those of condemna- 
tion, is again insisted on. You will observe, also, that 
some French claims, never before mentioned in connex- 
ion with this negotiation, are now brought forward. The 
land claims referred to, I learn, are principally some de- 
rived under an ancient. grant of the French Government 
to the celebrated author of the Mississippi scheme, John 
Law, and have been heretofore presented to the conside- 
ration of Congress. In what name they were presented 


to Congress, I have not been able to learn. The principal | p 


heirs of Law, I understand, are the family. of Marshal 
Lawriston, and their agent is said tobe a Mr. D’Autre- 


mont. In one or other of these names, probably, the 
land claims, heretofore alluded to, have been presented 
to Congress. 
the land claims which have been so long under the consi- 
deration of Congress, in the names of the Marquis de 
Maison Rouge and of Baron Bastrop, may be intended to 
be embraced. 
of this character have. any affinity with the present nego- 
tiation, or can be made the subject of diplomatic arrange- 
ment. 


It is also possible that some ramifications of 


It seems to me, however, that no. claims 


The other additional claim now brought forward has an 


aspect of somewhat more plausibility, and will be the 
more difficult to get rid of, in consequence of having the 
sanction of a recent report in the Chamber of Deputies, 
which, at the same time, manifests a friendly spirit to- 
wards our reclamations. 
that report in the Moniteur of the 13th of September. It 
would be desirable for me to have the President’s instruc- 
tions in regard to these claims, with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 
individually insisted on. 


I send you, herewith, a copy of 


I presume that all of them are notintended to be 
Some of them are, perhaps, 
brought forward more as the means of procuring an 
abatement of the amount to be paid to citizens of the 
United States, than with a view toa special satisfaction of 
the claims themselves.. ‘The most natural termination of 
a negotiation like the present, is a* transaction’ er bloc; 
and it is most probably that which the French Govern- 
ment now has in contemplation. With a view to that re- 
sult, it would be very desirable for me to have some indi-. 
cation of the lowest amount that the American claimants 
would be satisfied to accept. In fixing that amount, the 
staleness of the claims, the difficulties inseparable from 
their adjustment, the uncertain state of things here, the 
financial embarrassments of the country, (there havin 
been, as you will perceive from the journals, a falling off 
of ten millions of francs in the revenue of the last month, 
besides the universal derangement of credit and. com- 
merce,) all these considerations should have their proper 
weight. , : . 

Count Molé, after having communicated to me the con- 
clusions of his report, and mentioning, as an evidence of 
the anxious desire of his Majesty’s Government to arrange 
this question with the United States, that the council had. 
unanimously consented, when he presented his report, to 
give it priority, in their deliberations, over several other 
subjects of great importance, informed me of the names 
of the persons who would compose the commission. ‘They 
are, Vicomte Lainé, Benjamin Dellessert, Monsieur Bes- 
say, G. W. Lafayette, and Monsieur Pichon. The first is 
a distinguished member of the Chamber of Peers, and all 
the others are members of the Chamber of Deputies, with 
the exception of Monsieur Pichon, who was formerly 
chargé d’affaires in the United States. In the composition 
of this commission, if I have not been misinformed as to 
the characters and dispositions of its members, there seems 
to be a pledge of a determination to do something on the 
subject of our claims. ae 

In the close of our interview, it was agreed that the 
minister should address. me a letter, to be communicated 
to my Government with this despatch, and in time to go 
by the packet of the 20th instant, in order to reach Wash. 
ington before the meeting of Congress. That letter has 
not yet been reseived, though I have kept „back this 
despatch a day later than the usual time of sending off my 
despatches for Havre, in order to be accompanied by it. 
This delay has excited a good deal of surprise in my mind 
after what passed between the minister and myself. The 
letter is promised to-day certainly, in time to go by esta- 
fette with this communication, which will be retained to 
the latest moment practicable, to be accompanied by the 
yomised letter, if it should be received. . 

I have the honor to be, &c. W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. M. Vax Burey, Secretary of Siate, 
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Mr. Rives to Mr. Pan Buren. 
[No. 50.] Panis, October 20, 1830. 


Sır: I have now the honor to enclose you a copy of the 
expected letter from the Minister of Foreign Affairs. I 
retained my despatch yesterday to the latest moment 
which the arrangement of the mail admitted, in the hope 
that the letter would arrive in time to accompany it. Being 
again disappointed, E went to the Office of Foreign Affairs, 
as I had done the day before, to urge the importance of 
transmitting the letter without delay; but, in the moment 
of arriving there, I found a messenger charged with it, 
and just leaving the office to bring it to me. The delay, 
it seems, had arisen from the circumstance that the draught 
of the letter made in the bureau of the director, not be- 
ing found satisfactory, the minister determined to write it 
himself; but his time having been very much occupied in 
council, to which some agitations in Paris, for the last three 
or four days, had furnished occasion for important delibe- 
rations, he had not been able to prepare it earlier. As a 
declaration of the dispositions and intentions of the new 
Government on the subject of the claims, and as an ex- 
press recognition of the principle of them, itseems to be 
fair, manly, and candid; and if the proceedings of detail 
which are to follow should be in the same spirit, we may 
look forward to an amicable termination of this unpleasant 
controversy. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most 
obedient servant, 

W. C. RIVES. 

To the Hon. M. Van Buren, 

Secretary of State. 


[enansLatron. J 
Panis, October 19, 1830. 


Monsrzun: [hasten to announce to you that the King, 
wishing to bring to a conclusion, as soon as possible, the 
negotiation commenced between you and the late Govern- 
ment on the subject of the private reclamations which in- 
terest the two countries, has just named a special commis- 
sion charged to examine all these reclamations, and to lay 
down the basis of a projet of treaty, which will become 
the object of a communication f shall have the honor to 
make to you as soon as it shall be finished. Admitting the 
principle which is the basis of the reclamations, the French 
Government has wished that all the claims to which it may 
be applicable should be carefully examined, and the work 
of the commission cannot but tend to abridge delays, and 
to accelerate the conclusion of an arrangement equally 
desirable for both countries, and proper to draw closer 
the bonds of friendship and good understanding which al- 
ready exist between them. 

‘Accept, Monsieur, the assurances of my high consider- 
ation. j 

MOLE. 

Monsicur Rrvss, 

Minister of the United States. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Fan Buren. 
(No. 51.} Panis, November 8, 1850. 


Sim: 1 had the honor to receive, on the Ist instant, 
your despatch No. 17, under date of the 27th September, 
accompanied with a letter from the President to the 
King of the French, accrediting me as envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
near his Majesty. I immediately put the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs in possession of a copy of the letter, and re- 
quested him to ascertain and inform me when it would be 
the pleasure of the King to grant me an audience for the 
purpose of delivering the original. The minister sent me 
a note the next day, informing me that the King would 
receive me.on the following day, the 3d instant. 


The King received me in a very cordial and flattering 
manner. In replying tothe brief address I made him, in 
conformity to usage and the instructions of the President, 
he repeated, with much warmth, the friendly sentiments 
he had heretofore expressed to me for the United States; 
said he had been much moved by the accounts of the en- 
thusiastic welcome we had given to the late revolution 
which had brought him to the throne, and that he had 
nothing more at heart than to cherish the most friendly 
relations with the Government of the United States, of 
which he desired me to give the President the most ex- 
plicit assurances. 

In the course of the address I made to the King, 
thought it would be well to make an allusion to the un- 
settled differences between the two countries, with the 
view of eliciting a renewed expression of his feelings and 
intentions on that subject, since it had been brought more 
particularly under his consideration. I therefore remark- 
ed, that the United States, desiring more than ever to 
cultivate a cordial friendship with France, on account of 
the esteem they had always cherished for his Majesty’s 
personal virtues, it was with particular satisfaction that the 
President saw, in those distinguished attributes, a certain 
guaranty that the only circumstance which could prevent 
or impair that friendship would be now speedily extin- 
guished by his Majesty’s enlightened sense of justice. 
The King took up the allusion with great frankness: he 
said he had told me, immediately after his accession, that 
every thing should be done on his part to settle those dif- 
ferences satisfactorily; that, accordingly, among the first 
acts of his Government, had been the adoption of such mea- 
sures as seemed to him best calculated to lead to a speedy 
and just result; that they should be pursued with earnest- 
ness and good faith; that it was true our reclamations 
would impose an inconvenient burden upon his Govern- 
ment in the present embarrassed state of its finances; but, 
nevertheless, justice ought, and, so far as depended on 
him, should be done. 

The dispositions of the King, as well with regard to 
this subject as the general relations between the two coun- 
tries, are every thing we could desire. The difficulty 
exists in the extreme reluctance of the nation to pay any 
more indemnities, and the necessity which the Govern- 
ment feels itself under of consulting the representatives 
of the nation, and of securing their approbation to any 
arrangement which may be ultimately concluded. The 
commission, of the formation of which I have already ap- 
prised you, has grown entirely out of this feeling. 

L have, of course, had no direct or formal communica- 
tions with it; but my personal relations with several of 
its members, particularly and —, have 
enabled me to learn something of their proceedings, as 
well as to supply information, from time to time, which 
seemed necessary to a proper elucidation of the subjects 
of their investigation. Some of the members of the com- 
mission, I apprehend, are very strongly opposed to our 
claims, and even those who are more favorably disposed 
give back before the pecuniary operation, and evince a 
desire either to protract the adjustment, or to make a great 
reduction in the amount of the claims. They are iani- 
mous, I learn, in the opinion that the French construction 
of the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty is correct. 
Even » with the favorable sentiments he might be 
supposed to entertain in regard to the American side of 
the question, tells me that he cannot view that article in 
any other light than as sccuring to France a special ad- 
vantage, and that, according to our construction, there 
would be nothing special in it, I can hardly suppose, 
however, that they will be disposed to make of this article 
a complete bar to our claims. 

A week or two more will, in all probability, elapse be- 
fore they will make their report to the minister. I shall 
continue to avail myself of eyery opportunity of explana- 
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tion’ and-candid: representation to those members of the 

commission with whom I have ‘personal relations, to lead 
them to a just conclusion, without, however, entering into 

such formal. communications as might:seem to make us a 

party before'the commission, or afford a color for pre- 
“tending that we ought to acquiesce in the result of a pro- 
ceeding completely unilateral and ex parte. 

Another impediment to the progress of our claims has 
recently occurred in the change of ministers, of which, 
with its causes and attendant circumstances, you will see 
a full account in the journals accompanying this despatch. 

After.a series of abortive deliberations, which held all 
France in painful suspense for more than a week, the mi- 
nistry was new-modelled by the following changes: Mons. 
Lafitte, late President of the Chamber of Deputies, suc- 
ceeds Baron Louis as Minister of Finance, with the su- 
peradded character of President of the Council; Count 
Montalivet takes the place of Monsieur. Guizot as Minister 
of the Interior; Marshal: -Maison that of Count Molé as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; and Monsieur Mérilhou that 
> of the Duke’de Broglie as Minister of Public Instruction; 
Genéral Sebastiani, Marshal Gerard, and Monsieur Du- 
pont de PEure, members of the late ministry, retain their 
places in the new, as Minister of the Marine, Minister of 
War, and Minister of Justice, respectively. The change 
js supposed to be in favor of liberalism, and a more rapid 
development of the consequences of the late revolution, 
though I doubt much whether it will be followed by any 
marked alteration in either the internal or foreign policy 
of the Government. 

The change of Minister of Foreign Affairs will, at least, 
throw us back in regard to the claims, if it should be at- 
tended with no worse consequence to them. Count Molé 
was beginning to make himself well acquainted with them, 
and had given evidences of ia disposition to act upon the 
subject in a spirit of good faith and conciliation which pro- 
mised a good result. Supposing dispositions equally fa- 
vorable in the new minister, of which I have yet had no 
opportunity of judging, not having been so fortunate as 
to see him, when I called, a few days ago, to converse 
with him, some time must. necessarily elapse before he 
can, with the abundant occupation which European af- 
fairs now give him, make himself master of so complex a 
subject, with which, I presume, he has been heretofore 
entirely unacquainted. 

The speech of the King of England produced great 
sensation here, and gave rise to much varicty of interpre- 
tation. Its tone seems to me to be decidedly opposed to 
that. principle of non-interference with the internal affairs 
of other countries which France had laid down as the new 
public law of Europe. The Government of France, how- 
ever, in ils great desire to preserve peace, (which the 
King told me was the most anxious wish of his heart, ) 

` seems content to put a different construction upon it; and, 
with the continuance of these strong pacific dispositions 
on its part, war may yet be avoided, though not without 
great difficulty. 

I have the honor, herewith, to return the blank sent 
with your despatch of the 27th September, and remain, 
with great respect, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, 


WwW. ©. RIVES. 


To the Hon. M. Vay BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Von Buren. 
{No. 55.] Panis, December 18, 1830. 
Sim: I am not yet enabled to communicate to you the 
close of the labors of the commission charged with thein- 


vestivation of the claims. In my last despatch, I men- 
tioned that the commission had called for additional doeu- 
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then acted on. 


ments which. they supposed would be useful in fulfilling 


the object of their inquiries. The application: wa 
dressed to the Department of Foreign Affairs durin 
short ministry of Marshal Maison, but, it seems, was. 
It was not until after my first intervi 
with the present minister that it was taken up; and. the’ 
documents called for being then considered as ‘not pertis: 
nent or necessary to the inquiries with which the- com- 
mission was charged, a letter to that effect was addressed 
by the minister to the president of the commission. 
Among the pieces of information which the commission’ 
had called for, they had requested the minister, it seems, . 
to obtain from me a list of our claims, arranged into classes 
corresponding with those indicated in my projet of a treaty. 
The minister replied to them, that, as they were required 
to express their opinion on the validity of the several 
classes of claims, in principle only, it could not be im- 
portant to them, in that view, to know the number or 
amount of the claims comprehended in each class, nor 
would it be proper for him to apply to me for sucha 
statement. In a meeting of the commission, however, 
which was convoked shortly after the receipt of the letter 
addressed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the pre- 
sident of the commission, it was determined that an inoffi- 
cial application should be made to me by one of their own 
members, for such statements of our claims as I might be 
able to present, and should not be indisposed to commu- 
nicate. This application was made to me, on behalf of 
the commission, by As the commission 
was charged, among other things, with suggesting “the 
basis of a treaty,” and as they, as well as the minister, had 
evidently in view a transaction en bloc, I thought it desira- 
ble that’ they should possess as full a view as could be 
presented of the amount of our claims, (of which I had 
reason to apprehend that they had not yet had an ade- 
quate idea,) and I did not hesitate, thercfore, to comply 
with their request. We therefore compiled, from the 
materials in the office of the legation, and chiefly from 
the schedules communicated to Congress from the. De- 
partment of State, a tabular statement of the claims, 
(without any particular classification of them, however, ) 
framed in such a manner as I thought best calculated to 
answer the purpose in view, which was sent to ~ 
, with a note, of which a copy is herewith en- 


d- 


closed. 

in my communication with the members of the com- 
mission, as well as with the minister, I have not ceased to 
urge all the important considerations which call for. the 
specdy settlement of this question. The state of feeling 
existing here at present, however, has imposed upon me 
the necessity of preserving as much}delicacy in the man- 
ner of my importunities as the subject admitted. Insinu- 
ations have reached me, repeatedly, that the pressure of 
our claims at the present moment, when the finances of 
France were so much embarrassed, and when her safety 
was so seriously threatened by enemies within and with- 
out, was not reconcilable with the sympathy we. had pro- 
fessed in the revolution she had just accomplished, or 
with a proper sensibility to the services she had ren- 
dered us in our own revolutionary. struggle. Objections 
of this character have béen encountered in quarters where 
there might have been the least reason to apprehend 
athe conversations I have had with the members of the 
these eee have peen several times 
manifested, and by none more frequently than by ; 
whose habitual mark to me is, that ‘ the present mo~ 
mentis not well chosen for the settlement of this business. 
After ‘reminding him that. a delay of twenty years had 
already taken place, and that the late Government was on 
the point of doing us justice when its existence was ter- 
minated by the revolution, I have said to him that we 
thought we had a right to expect dispositions at least 
equally just from the present Government; and that it waa, 


commission, 
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in fact, the interest of France, no less than of the United 
States, that a question which, so tong as itshould remain 
unsettled, must be a source of heart-burnings and dis- 
content, should be now definitively adjusted, and that 
nothing should remain to obstruct the full exercise of those 
friendly feelings which the two nations cherish for each 
other. 

These and similar considerations have, I flatter myself, 
had their proper influence on all to whom I have had oc- 
casion to address them, and the matter is now in a train 
which cannot fail, I hope, to lead to an adjustment. My 
hopes of this are materially strengthened by the recent 
designation by the commission of to examine the 
documents réferred to them, and to prepare their report. 
‘This work had been expected of their president, ; 


whose general sentiments towards the United States, as 


well as his particular dispositions on the subject of the 
claims, are, Ihave reason to believe, far from being favor- 
able. 

I have not thought it necessary to have an official in- 
terview with the Minister of Foreign Affairs since my 
last despatch, though I have had several conversations 
with him in occasional meetings in society. Nothing, how- 
ever, of sufficient importance, has passed in those con- 
versations to merit special communication, as he seems to 
feel himself bound to await the report of the commission. 

‘At this moment, an intense anxiety occupies all minds 
here in regard to the trial of the ex-ministers, which is 
now going on, not only on account of its particular result, 
but the effect which that result may have on the popular 
feeling. It is to be hoped that all will pass well, though 
it cannot be disguised that there is great inquietude. A 
„few days more will terminate this painful suspense, ‘as it 
is understood that the court of peers will certainly pro- 
nounce their judgment by the 25th of this month. 

“The journals which accompany this despatch will inform 
you of the important events which have recently occur- 
red in Poland. Very few details have reached Paris, bat 
cnough is known to give them a character of great gra- 
vity, and to cause their further progress to be looked to 
as likely to have a most important influence on the gene- 
ral state of Europe. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 19, under date of the 18th October last; and 
remain, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

W. ©. RIVES. 

To the Hon. M. Van Bunen, Secrelary of State. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
-[No. 60.] Pants, January 18, 1831. 


Siri I had the honor to reccive, a week or two ago, 
your despatch No. 21, enclosing two autograph letters 
from the President to the King of the French, in answer 
to letters received from his Majesty, announcing, respec- 
tively, his accession to. the ‘throne, and the death of his 
uncle the Duke of Bourbon. I-solicited, through the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, an audience of the King, for 
the purpose of presenting these letters, which was grant- 
ed on the 14th mstant. 

1 thought the occasion might be usefully and properly 
embraced, to express to the King the sentiments of per- 
sonal respect and esteem entertained by the President 
towards him, and the especial reliance which the President 
placed on the virtuous and distinguished qualities of his 
Majesty, to bring to a speedy and happy termination the 
differences between the two countries. I remarked to his 
Majesty that the President felt persuaded that there were 
no two countries which, in the natural state of their rela- 
tions; had more motives to cultivate a cordial good under- 
standing with each other than France and the United 
States—motives, the force of which had been increased 
by his Majesty’s accession, and by the sentiments of esteem 


and affectionate recollection which were every where 
cherished towards him in the United States; and, in pro- 
portion as the President sincerely participated in these 
sentiments, he ardently desired that every germ of dis- 
content which might disturb the future harmony of the 
two Governments should be eradicated from their rela- 
tions as speedily as possible. 
The King, in reply to these remarks, reiterated the sen- 
timents he had heretofore expressed to me, and referred 
to the measures he had taken with a view to bring the 
differences between the two countries to a conclusion. 
He said he was sorry that the President could not have 
felt himself authorized, in his message, to assure Congress 
that every thing had been done with that view which could 
have been done; and then asked me if the commission 
was not “in activity;” to which inquiry, deeming it best 
to respond in an indefinite manner, the King proceeded 
to say that, since reading the President’s message, he had 
c remonstrated”? against all unnecessary delays in the 
prosecution of the business, and assuring me that every 
thing should be done on his part to bring it to the ear- 
liest termination, notwithstanding the disastrous state,of 
their finances. He concluded the interview by requesting 
me to thank the President for the handsome things he had 
said of their revolution in his message, and for the friendly 
sentiments towards himself which had just been expressed 
by me in ‘the name of the President. 
The day after my audience with the King, I received a 
note from ——, a copy of which is enclosed, and 
which, in the pressure he mentions as being made upon 
him by the minister, seems to furnish some proof of the ‘*re- 
monstrances” of the King. In the evening of the same 
day that T received ————’s note, I had a conversation, 
also, with the minister, in which he assured me that the 
commission was actively prosecuting its labors, and as... 
soon as its report was made, he would enter upon the «4 
subject with me, in the sincere wish to bring it to an early 
and friendly conclusion. $ 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. ©. RIVES. 


To the Hon. M. Van BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 61.] Panis, January 28, 1831. 
Sin: Not having yet received a new full power, and as 
the want of such a one, adapted to the change of Go- 
yernment here, might give rise to difficulties or delays in 
the conclusion of an arrangement by treaty, more [parti- 
cularly if special commissioners should be appointed to 
treat with me, as it is possible, after the presentation of 
the report of the commission, there may be, I beg leave 
to recall this-circumstance to your recollection. It is de- 
sirable that the new ‘full power” should be as compres 
hensive as the one furnished me on my departure from.. 
the United States, and that it should. be sent to me with 
the least possible delay. ~~~ 
I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedicnt servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 


To the Hon. M. Vax BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 

P. S. The authority containcd in the full power’? with 
which I was furnished on my departure from the United 
States, is of the following tenor: ‘ For and in the name. 
of the United States, to meet and confer with any per 
son or persons authorized by his Most Christian Majesty, 
being furnished with like power and authority, and with 
him or them to agree, treat, consult, and negotiate of and. 
concerning the claims to indemnity of citizens of the 


United. States 
-and concerning the general commerce between the United 


«and of all matters and subjects connected therewith, 


~ fNo.-62.] Panis, February 8, 1831. 


“upon the minister, with a view to accelerate the action of 
_. the commission when the work of 


“was nearly finished, of which he had given notice to the 


this month to receive it. On the following day, there- 


„pose of inquiring of Baron Deffandis, the directeur, whe- 


- speed, of the department. Baron Deffandis being de- 
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Paris, January 31, 
The undersigned, presuming that ample time ha: 
afforded: for a fall examination. of the reclamations.of 
Government of the United States on behalf of its citiz 
to which the undersigned has had the honor of earnestly. 
calling the attention of his excellency Count. Sebastiani, 
and the final adjustment of which it is so important to the 
harmony and good understanding of the two Governments 
should be no longer delayed, requests the honor of a con- 
ference. with his-excellency on that subject at as early a 
day as may suit his convenience. i : ; 
He prays his excellency to accept the renewed assur- 
ances of his distinguished consideration. 


l onthe. Government of France, or of sub- 
jects. of France on-the Government of the United States, 


States and. France, and its.dominions or dependencies, 


which may be interesting to the two nations; and to.con- 
clude and sign a treaty or treaties,” &c. &c. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 


Siz: Being convinced, from my communications with 
===, that the researches in which he was engaged, and- 
the views he was preparing to present of our claims, 
were of much importance, and calculated to enforce upon 
his Government, both in point of justice and policy, the 
obligation of discharging them, I thought it best, during 
the progress of his. labors, to abstain from any measure 
which might injuriously precipitate the presentation of 
his reports intending, so soon as he should be ready to 
make his‘report to the. commission, to review my pressure 


z W. C. R. 
To his excellency Count SEBASTIANI, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No. 63.] Panis, February 18, 1831. 


Sır: 1 have now the honor to enclose a copy of the an- 
swer of the Minister of Foreign Affairs (received the day 
after the date of my. despatch) to the note I addressed to 
him on the 31st ultimo. 

The commission have not yet made their report to the 
minister. They were to have met on Monday, the 14th 
instant, for the purpose of resuming their deliberations 
on ——’s report; but one or two of the members be- 
ing absent, in consequence of the agitations which took 
place here on that day, those who attended did nothings, 
and adjourned the meeting to Monday, the 21st. 

From what I have been able to learn of aan? § T'E- 
port, it is favorable throughout to the principle of our 
claims. It excludes, however, the claims of American 
citizens in the nature of debt, or of supplies, as being 
alien to the general scope of the controversy between the 
two Governments, and also American claims of every de- 
scription originating previous to the date ofthe Louisiana 
arrangement in 1803, which has been invariably alleged 
by this Government to be in full satisfaction of all claims 
then existing. It also assumes the original cost of the 
shipments, and not their enhanced value, actual or specu- 
lative, in the markets of Europe, to be the fair average 
measure of compensation in a political transaction like 
the one in view. It sets, I understand, in a strong light, 
the atrocious character of the acts of the Imperial Go- 
vernment towards the United States, and enforces the ob- 
ligation of the Government of France to indemnify our 
citizens for the wrongs they sustained by those acts, whe- 
ther committed under the sanction of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, or by virtue of other orders and proceedings less 
formal and regular in their character. On these points, 
however, it does not, I hear, meet with a thorough ac- 
quiescence on the part of all the members of the com. 
mission. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C: RIYES. 


should be before 
them. : 
On the 30th ult., I learnt from 


that his report 


president of the commission, and that the commission 
had. been, in consequence, convoked for the first day of 


fore, I addressed a note to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
of which a copy is enclosed, and in which, as you will 
perceive, I urged upon him with earnestness the neces- 
sity of advancing towards a final adjustment of the 
“subject. 

` Having received no answer to this note, I went yester- 
day to the Department of Foreign Affairs, for the pur- 


ther my note had been received, and to make use of the 
occasion to present such obseryations as I might think 
best calculated to awaken the attention, and stimulate the 


tainedfrom his bureau by sickness, I asked to see the 
sous-directeur, who informed me that an answer to my 
note had been drawn in the bureau several days ago, but 
that the minister had been so much occupied with other 
pressing affairs that he had not signed it. The purport 
of the answer, he told me, was to inform me that the 
commission had not yet made their report, that they were 
now busily engaged in preparing it, and as soon as it was. 
presented to the minister, as it was expected to be ina 
very short time, he would enter into a communication 
with me on the subject. 3 

I remarked to the sous-directeur that great and very 
unexpected delay had already taken place; that the back- 
wardness of the new Government of France in the adjust- 
ment of claims for which its responsibility could no longer 
be denied, had created much disappointment in the 
United States, and was calculated to have a very preju- 
dicial influence on the relations of the two countries; and 
that, however much the attention of the minister might : 
be occupied with other affairs, there was no object which 
more nearly concerned the true interests of France, than 
to conciliate, by an act. of justice, the United States, 
whose commerce at all times, and whose friendship in 
the event of war, were resources of such incalculable 
value to her. The sous-directeur told me that he should 
see t@ minister in the evening; that he would communi- 
cate to him the observations I had made, and suggest to 
him to address a note to the president of the commission, 
urging the necessity of their making their report. as 
speedily as possible. I have the honor to be, &c. 

W. C. RIVES. 


To the Hon, M. Vax Buren, Secrelary of State. 


To the Hon. Martin Van BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 


[TRANSLATION.] . 
Panis, February 6, 1831. 

Srn: I have received the note which you did me the 
honor to address to me yesterday, and in which you ex- 
press a desire to have an interview with me on the sub- 
ject of the claims which you are charged to urge near the 
‘Government of the King. ; : 

Į shall always be very ready, sir, to confer with you 
upon this important subject; but the commission to which 
the care of examining it has been confided, has not yet 


terminated its labors. 
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“It was only. within the last few days that the commis- 
sion was to have heard its reporter; and its opinion will, 
without doubt, be soon addressed to me. Itis only after 
having received that opinion that I shall be naturally able 
to form my own opinion on the subject in question, and to 
confer upon it with you in a manner calculated to bring 
the negotiation to the final adjustment which the two Go- 
yernments have mutually so much at heart. 

As soon as the communication, which I expect, shall 
have been received, I will hasten to inform you of it, and 
to indicate the day and hour for a conference. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great consideration, sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
HORACE SEBASTIANI. 
To Mr. Rtves, 
Minister of the United States. 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 


{No. 64.] Panis, March 10, 1831. 


Sia: Having recently obtained a copy of the enclosed 
document, it has appeared to me to be of so much import- 
ance, particularly for the light it sheds on the real state 
of my negotiations with the late Government at the period 
of its fall, that I have thought it my duty to communicate 


it to you. It is the report presented by the Minister of 


Foreign Affairs to the King, in the month of October last, 
on the subject of our reclamations, and proposing the re- 
newal of the negotiation with me. It was prepared by 
Baron Deffandis, the directeur of that division of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs in which the United States 
are comprehended, and who, in the same quality, you 
will recollect, had the management of the correspondence, 
and, in a great part, of the negotiations with me under 
the ministry of Monsieur Polignac. 

Tt will be seen from this document, that the opinion ex- 
pressed by me.in my despatch of the 29th of July last, 
that I should have been able, in some short time, to have 
effected a settlement of this long pending and disagreeable 
subject with the late Government, but for its sudden and 
unexpected overthrow, did not rest on slight grounds. 
The report shows that the great obstacle of the Louisiana 
question, which had defeated all prior attempts at nego- 
tiation, bad been successfully removed; that the Govern- 
ment of the Bourbons had become convinced that the 
ground heretofore taken of irresponsibility for the wrongs 
of the Imperial Government could not be maintained; and 
that they had, in fact, made up their minds (without 
negativing the others) to expressly admit five important 
classes of our reclamations, comprehending. condemna- 
tions (heretofore deemed altogether desperate) as well 
as sequestrations. 

To appreciate the true extent and importance of these 
admissions, it will be necessary to turn to the projet of a 
treaty, communicated with my despatch No. 16, under 
date of February 25th, 1830, which is referred to by the 
report as classing our reclamations into nine general cate- 
gories. ‘Lhe second article of the projet, which relates 
exclusively to condemnations, consists, as you will per- 
ceive, of six numbered subdivisions. In order to make 
out the nine categories of which the report speaks, it is to 
be presumed that they have also subdivided the first arti- 
cle, so as to make three additional categories of it, of 
which the first category would be sequestrations, where 
the property ‘had not been definitively condemned by 
the Council of Prizes;” the second, “vessels destroyed 
at sea; and the third, ‘* supplies.” 

The categories, therefore, which the late Government 
had already determined to admit, were the first and se- 
cond of the first article of the projet, and the fifth of the 
second article, upon the examination made by the com- 
mission of liquidation of foreign claims; and the third 


the first article, and the fourth of the second article, upon 
the supplemental examination made by the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. 

‘As to the vague and conjectural estimate which the re- 
port attempts, without the aid of sufficient data, to make 
of the amount embraced by some of the categories admit- 
ted, it is obviously incorrect. That, however, 1s altoge- 
ther immaterial, as the respective. categories being ad- 
mitted on principle, they would, of course, carry what- 
ever amount the principle could be shown to embrace; 
and it should be recollected that the object in view, with 
the late Government, was not a transaction en bloc for a 
round sum, but a settlement of principles, according to 
which a mixed commission was to decide upon the claims 
presented, and to determine the amount to be paid. A 
correct analysis of the claims shows that the categories 
admitted by the late Government embrace, under, one 
head or another, almost the whole mass of reclamations. 
The first category of the first article of the projet alone 
(the amount embraced by which, the report supposes not 
to be considerable) comprehends, in fact, more than one- 
half of the whole amount of the claims, as will be seen 
by reference to the classification of the claims contained 
in my original instructions, where the category im ques- 
tion is represented by part first of the fifth class. 

With the extensive ground thus secured, and in the 
dispositions produced by,the appeals I had successfully ad- 
dressed to their commercial apprehensions, (the influence 
of which, together with that of other considerations em- 
ployed by me, you will doubtless trace in many parts of 
the report, sometimesin the identical reproduction of the 
topics I had urged to them, ) there is no reason to suppose 
that any questions which might have remained would have 
opposed an obstacle to a final adjustment. 

The concluding part of the report expressly shows that 
the negotiation now pending with the actual Government 
of France reposés on the ground conquered from the 
last; and whatever new hopes may have becn conceived 
by our citizens, from the change of regime here, every 
day’s observation convinces me the more that, if any thing 
shall be ultimately done towards the redress of their 
wrongs, it will be the result of the progress made under 
the late Government. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 


To the Hon. M. Van BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 


P.S. You will perceive that the recent change in the 
arrangement of the packets, which now leave Havre but 
twice instead of thrice a month, has occasioned a longer 
interval than usual between my despatches. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Rives to Mr. Pan Buren. 
[No. 67.] Panis, March 30, 1831. 


Srn: Having been informed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that the commission were to make their report on 
Monday, the 21st instant, I addressed a note to him on 
the 23d, asking an interview, which took place, by his 
appointment, on the 26th. 1 soon found, however, from 
my conversation with him, that the report had not yet been 
made, and that he was not prepared to enter into any con- 
ference of a useful character on the subject of the recla- 
mations. 

I reminded him how many unexpected delays this ques- 
tion had already met with since the establishment of the 
present Government; that, when his Majesty came to the 
throne, a universal and confident expectation prevailed 


of| inthe United States that justice would be immediately 


“had :been an obstacle; that these disap 
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“done to our réclamations; thatnine months had now elaps- 


ed, and we'were not so far advanced as under the late 
Government; that the commission, which had been an- 
nounced to me as a means of accelerating the business, 
intments could 
not “but exercise a very unfavorable influence upon thé 


‘relations of the two countries, which were already, in fact, 
“far from being satisfactory, and which it was no less’ the 


‘interest of France than of the United States to establish 


upon a different footing. 

To these remarks he replied, that, in matters of a liti- 
gated character, (contentieux,) it had been always the 
usage in France to form a commission for a preliminary 
examination of them; that the investigations of the com- 


. mission, in the present instance, had been necessarily long; 


` 


: much surprise. 


that their report was probably now signed, and, as soon 
as it was presented to him, he would enter upon an cxa- 
mination of the subject himself, and that, ‘in the course 
ofa month, it should be terminated.” 

Sincé my-interview with the minister, the report of the 
commission, at least upon the most important of the ques- 
‘tions submitted to them, has been made, and was put into 
his possession, I learn, on the 28th instant. It presents 
the opinions, I understand, of both the majority and mi- 
nority of the commission, (as I mentioned to you, in my 
last despatch, that I had heard it was proposed to do, ) the 
majority consisting of four, including the president of the 
commission—the minority of only two. 

From what I have been able to learn of these opinions, 
that of the majority is of a character calculated to excite 
They undertake, I understand, to defend 
the general system of measures adopted by the Imperial 


crees, as well as the Rambouillet and other special decrees, 
as being justified, on the principles of the law of nations, 
by the conduct of the British Government on the one hand, 
and that of the American Government on the other. As- 
suming the general legality of this system of measures, 


- they come to the conclusion that no redress is due for cases 


in which there wasa regular application of it; but that, in 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 
[No: 69.} : Panis, April 14, 1 

Sin: Count Sebastiani having promised, in the inter 
[had with him on the 26th ultimo, to give his early a 
tion to the subject of our reclamations, I sought and obs 
tained, on the 4th instant, another interview with him, in 
the hope of commencing, seriously, the work of negotia: 
tion. I found him, however, still unprepared to enter 
into any useful discussion. He had read, he said, the re- 
ports of the commission, in part only, and could not, there- 
fore, express any precise views on the questions in dispute. 
He added, however, that he had gone far enough in the 
examination to see that our claims were greatly exagge- 
rated; and, on the question of the eighth article of the 
Louisiana treaty, he said the interpretation of it by the 
French Government was so clear and incontestable, that 
he was much surprised that the American Government 
had ever insisted`on a different construction. 

I replied that,in regard to the amount of our claims, how- 
ever large it might appear to him to be, the fact was well 
known, and vouched by the public history of the times, 
that the commerce and property of American citizens had 
been subjected to the most enormous violations by the acts 
of the Imperial Government; that while, on: the one hand, 
I could not undertake to say that every claim.contained in 
the tables I had communicated to the commission was well 
founded or accurately stated, yet, on the other, Lhad every 
reason to believe that there were claims of considerable 
amount and indisputable justice, which those tables did.not 
embrace; and that, as he had already expressed to me the 
desire of the French Government to adjust the subject by 
a transaction, a desire which my Government was willing 


Government, comprehending the Berlin and Milan de-|to meet in a friendly and equitable spirit, I awaited some 


specific proposition from him to that end. With respect 
to the Louisiana question, I told him that the Government 
of the United States, after the most mature and careful 
examination, was thoroughly convinced of the correctness 
of the interpretation for which it contended; thatit- was 
altogether useless to enter again into a discussion of it, as 
the arguments on both sides had been fully insisted. on. in 


cases where: it ‘was abusively or irregularly applied, in-|the correspondence between Monsieur Polignac and my- 
demnity may be demanded. : The result of this view is, !self, which I invited him to read; that we had never been 
that they consider only three categories of claims as ad-/able to see the propriety of connecting a litigated question 
missible, to wit: vessels burnt at sea; captures made after|of that character with the consideration of indemnities due 
the 1st of November, 1810, the period fixed for the re-|to our citizens for violent and indisputable wrongs; and 


port of the decrees; and cases in which the decrees may 
have been applied retrospectively. 

The minority of the commission, (who are understood 
to be and ,) considering this whole sys- 


that the Government of the United States relied on the 
candor and good faith ofthe present Government of France 
to put aside all obstacles derived from an extrinsic and ir- 
relevant controversy, which the United States had, more- 


tem of measures as violating the principles of the law of| over, proposed to settle by the fair and usual mode of a 


nations, as well as the provisions of the convention of 1801, 
until the period of its expiration, recognise our claim to 
indemnity in all cases where it was applied, whether regu- 
larly or irregularly, to a fair and bona fide commerce. 
Both branches of the commission have, L understand, in- 
dicated the sum which they supposed to be fairly demand- 
able by the United States, according to the principles as. 
sumed in their respective opinions; the majority between 
ten and fifteen millions of francs, the minority about thirty 
millions of francs. 

They have made a distinct report on the Louisiana ques- 
tion, in which they all concur in affirming the correctness 
of the French construction of the eighth article of the 
treaty of cession, and express, at the same time, the opin- 
ion that very little advantage would accrue to France 
from the suggested reduction of the duties on wine. They 
have not yet made their report on the claims of French 
subjects against the United States, although it is expected 
to be made in a very few days. , 

The character of these proceedings will serve to show 
in what little favor our reclamations are with France, and 
the extent of the difficulties that remain to be overcome 
in.the settlement of this troublesome question. 


reference to the decision of impartial and enlightened ar- 
biters. 

In answer to these observations, the minister gave me 
to understand that he could not make any specific offer, 
with a view to a transaction, till he had the sanction ofthe 
council, before whom he proposed to lay.thewhele sub- 
ject. In regard to the Louisiana question, after repeat- 
ing his conviction of the obvious meaning of the eighth 
article of the treaty of cession; he said that, in what seem- 
ed to them so plain a case, the Government of France 
could not recognise the propriety of submitting its rights 
to the opinion ofany third party. _ His declarations on this 
point were of so positive a character as to preclude all 
hope of settling the question otherwise than by means of 
the proposition made to Monsieur Polignac on the 20th 
May last; and the success of that, I fear, is likely to be 
counteracted by the opinion which the commission is un- 
derstood to have expressed as to the little advantage that 
France would derive from the diminution of the duties on 
its wines in the United States. The interview terminated 
with a renewed promise on the part of the minister to oc- 
cupy himself diligently with the subject of the negotiation, 
and to bring it to a close as speedily as possible. 
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On -the 9th instant, I had another interview with him, | that, however much the Government of the United States 
put without any profitable result, or the occurrence of | desired such a result, as conforming to the dictates of jus- 
any. thing which deserves to be mace the subject of special | tice, and would be the means of consolidating the friendship 
communication. He said that the pressure of other du- Jof the two countries, it believed that a decisive result, 
ties upon him had prevented him from making any pro- | whatever might be its nature, was now imperiously called 
tess in his investigation since our last interview; that the | for by the character and dignity of both Governments. 
Chamber of Deputies would be dissolved in the course of} After an earnest conversation of an hour, in which I 
a week, and that he would then be enabled to give more | endeavored to impress upon the minister, under various 
of ‘his attention to our negotiation, the importance of | points of view, and by the exhibition of details, the great 
which, to both countries, he properly estimated, and | importance to France of friendly connexions with the 
which he felt every disposition to bring to an early con- j United States, while he, not denying the justness of those 
clusion. views, spoke of the intrinsic difficulty of all money ques- 
tions in a representative Government, increased, in the 
present instance, by the almost unanimous report of the 
commission, (points on which I addressed to him, in re- 
ply, the observations which seemed to me appropriate, ) 
lihe interview terminated with the repetition, by the mi- 


The report of the commission on the claims of French 
subjects against the United States, has not, I understand, 
been yet made. 

In my last despatch, istated that, from what I had been 
able to learn of the opinion of the majority (consisting of 
two-thirds) of the commission, they had indicated between | nister, of the promise he had alrcady made, that, after 
ten and fifteen millions of francs as the amount of indem- | laying the subject, at an early day, before the council, he 
nities demandable by the United States. Information since | would make me a specific proposition. 


received, upon which I can rely, fixes ten millions of} Having already experienced the uncertainty of these 
francs as the precise sum indicated by them. The same and knowing that, in the habits of French di- 


authority confirms my original statement as to the sum | plomacy, no great importance is attached to verbal com- 
indicated by the two dissentient members of the commis- | munications, I determined to make a more formal appeal 
sion. to the attention of the Government, in writing. This 

Nothing has occurred since my last despatch to form any {appeared to me the more necessary, as Monsieur Deffan- 
exception to the tranquillity which then characterized the | dis, the directeur of the second division of the Depart- 
internal condition of France. So far, the measure and | ment of Foreign Affairs, in a conversation L sought with 
policy of the new ministry appear to have been attended į him, intimated to me that, although the minister had pro- 
with a flattering’ success. posed a transaction en bloc, it could be arrived at regularly 

The news of the recent successes of the Poles, of |only by a previous discussion on the several categories of 
which you will find ample details in the accompanying | claims contained in the projet of a treaty criginally sub- 
journals, together with the simultancous occurrence of| mitted by me. The most effectual means of cutting off 
an extensive insurrection in the province of Lithuania, |this discussion, now become useless for all purposes but 
has given new hopes to the friends of that heroic and de- | those of delay, seemed to be to place on record the pro- 
voted people. position for a transaction en bloc, which had, with the 

The state of Europe, in other respects, has undergone |consent of both parties, put aside the original projet. 
no material alteration since my last despatch, though ap- | On the 21st instant, the day after the prorogation of the 
pearances are somewhat more favorable in regard to the | Chambers, therefore, I addressed to the Minister of Fo- 
preservation of peace. reign Affairs a note, of which a copy is enclosed, in which, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the reccipt of your | after urging the necessity of a definitive adjustment of this 
despatches Nos. 28, 29, and 50, subject, bya combined appeal to the interests, the honor, 

And remain, with great respect, and the good feelings of France, I stated formally the 

Your most obedient servant, assent of the United States to the wish which he had ex- 

W. C. RIVES. pressed for closing the affair by a transaction en bloc, 

and called upon him to make me a specific proposition 
with a view to that result. 

Meeting with him two days after the presentation of 
this note, I proposed to call upon him the following day 
to receive his proposition; but he requested me to post- 
pone my call two days more, tothe 26th instant, when he 
hoped to be able to make me an offer. On that day, ac- 
cordingly, 1 waited upon him, and found Monsieur Def- 
fandis with him, who remained during the whole of the 
interview. 

‘The minister commenced the conversation by stating 
that he felt a sincere desire to see the two countries unit- 
ed in the bonds of the closest friendship; that the only 
mode of attaining this result was, by a simultancous ad- 
would turn his attention earnestly to our affairs, with the |justment of all differences by one and the same transac- 
sincere purpose of bringing them to a conclusion. tion; that France had her complaints as well as the United 

{ remarked to him that I hoped he was not unmindful 2 that she had been deprived of most valuable pri- 


To the Hon. M. Vax BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 


[No. 70.] Panis, April 28, 1831. 
Sin: On the 16th instant, Iagain bad an interview with 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which 1 pressed the 
necessity. of making some specific proposition, on his 
part, with a view to bringing our discussions to a practi- 
cal issue. He said I must indulge him till the proroga- 
tion of the Chambers, which was to take place certainly 
on the following Wednesday, the 20th instant; when, be- 
ing relieved of a portion of his burdensome duties, he 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 


of the great importance of a speedy settlement of this | vileges secured to her navigation by the eighth article of 
controversy to France as wellas to the United States; | the treaty of cession of Louisiana, and the proposition he 
that, however pressing other questions might be, there {was about to make to me contemplated the payment by 
was none, I believed, of more real importance to France | France of such a sum as might appear to be fairly due to 
than one on which depended the preservation of friendly [the United States, after balancing against our reclama- 
relations with the United States; that it was impossible | tions the value, both past and prospective, of her rights 
that the relations between the two countries could much | under the Louisiana treaty. 

longer remain in the equivocal state into which they had 
been brought by the continued postponement of our just 
reclamations; that I had been instructed to bring the sub- 
ject to a definitive conclusion, one way or the other; and 


would never consent to any reduction from the incontes- 
table claims of its citizens on account of this disputed, 
and, as it is believed, wholly unfounded pretension of 


I remarked that the Government of the United States” 
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France under the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty; he felt all the importance of cultivating good relations with 


that there ‘was no proper connexion between the two/the United States, and that he was sincerely de 


subjects; that the Government of the United States, how- 
ever, while it was firmly and irrevocably determined ne- 
ver to ‘admit any abatement of the just demands of its 
citizens on account of the pretension in question, had al- 

- ready, ina spirit of conciliation and friendly liberality, 
proposed a choice of two distinct bases for its arrange- 
ment; one of which, in fact, had been acceded to by the 
late Government. 

Monsieur Deffandis here interposed, by observing that 
although the late Government had given its assent to the 
bases referred to, yet it had been done in a confidential 
correspondence, which did not carry with it an absolute 
obligation. 

After some further conversation on this topic, which 
amounted to very little more than a repetition of what 
had been said in former conferences, Count Sebastiani, 
referring to the report made by the commission, said, that 
notwithstanding the great weight due to that. report, his 
Majesty’s Government, in its sincere desire to give satis- 

“faction to the United States, had determined not to limit 
itself to the sum indicated by the commission, but, in a 
spirit of signal good faith, (avec une bonne foi extreme, ) 
had authorized him to propese the sum of fifteen millions 
of francs as a definitive adjustment of all the subjects in 
controversy between the two countries. 

I replied to him that I was altogether astonished at such 
a proposition; that the Government of the United States, 

. instead of seeing in it an evidence of good faith, could re- 
gard it in no other light than asa mockery, and equivalent 
to an absolute refusal of justice; that if it was to be con- 
sidered as a definitive proposition on the part of France, I 
had only to say that the negotiation was at an end, and 
that it would be for each Government to recur to its 
rights, and its sense of its own dignity and honor. 

`> “He protested that the French Government thought it 
far from being an unreasonable offer, and that I must rc- 
flect upon it. 

I replied that such a proposition did not require a mo- 
ment’s reflection; that it was not only: unreasonable, but 
derisory; and that no other answer could be given to it 
than that which I had already expressed. 

In the course of this interview, which continued. more 
than an hour, many incidental points, such as the alleged 
exaggeration of the amount of the claims, the true mea- 
sure of indemnity as depending on the original cost of 
the cargoes in the United States, or the enhanced sales in 
France, &c. &c. &e., were earnestiy discussed on both 
sides, It is not deemed important, if it were practicable, 
to recapitulate all that was said. The interview termi- 
nated. with a firm renewal of the declaration I had made, 
if the proposition of the minister was to be regarded as 
definitive; while he, not willing to say that it was so, 
begged me to reflect upon it. 

Having already had several conversations with Monsieur 
Casimir Perrier, the President of the Council of Ministers, 
on the subject of our reclamations, and knowing the great 
influence which his character and official station would 
give him in the ultimate decision of the question, I had 
addressed a note to him, requesting a conference; for 
which his answer fixed the 27th instant, the day after my 
interview with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

I waited on him.at the time appointed, and commenced 
the conversation by calling his attention to the high inte- 
rests for France involved in a good understanding with 

“the United States, the preservation of which must now 
depend on the adjustment of the controversy which- had 
already so much disturbed the natural relations of the two 
“countries:.. I told him how totally inadmissible was the 
proposition made, the day before, by Count Sebastiani, 
sand that Thoped he would see the necessity of authorizing 
hint to. make one of a very different character. He said, 


adjusting this ancient controversy, but that their 
as I saw, were exceedingly deranged, and that th 
would be great difficulty in reconciling. the Chambe 
Deputies to an additional charge on the’ enfeebled re: 
sources of the State, for claims, too, which had notarisen 
from any wrong done by the present Government of 
France. Still he was anxious that justice should. be done 
to the United States, and that the two countries should 
be restored to their national cordiality and good feelings; 
that Count Sebastiani, in a few days, would be authorized. 
to make me another proposition, which he hoped would - 
be satisfactory; and that the United States would be ex- 
pected, on their part, to show a friendly consideration of 
the actual situation of France, by every practicable indul- 
gence. This is but a brief outline of the conversation, 
which is sufficient, however, to give you a correct idea of 
its spirit and tendency. 

In dining at the Palais Royal on the 25th instant, I had 
an opportunity, of renewing the appeal to the personal 
sentiments: of the King, in the course of a conversation 
which permitted me, without an appearance of importu- 
nity, to allude to the importance of consolidating, by an 
act of justice, the friendship between the two countries. 
The King expressed, as he has always done, very cordial 
sentiments for the United States; said he. had frequently 
called the attention of his ministers to the necessity of 
settling our reclamations; that they had always regretted 
the embarrassed state of their finances, but he hoped they 
would yet find the means of doing justice. 

Although the proposition made by the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs isa very discouraging debut, yet the feelings 
expressed by the King, and the declarations of the presi- 
dent of the council, superadded to the professions which 
have already been made by the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, of a desire to terminate the existing differences 
with the United States in an honorable manner, forbid me 
absolutely to despair. Iam aware, however, that: general 
declarations are a very unsubstantial ground of hope; and 
the further progress of the negotiation, in which no exer- 
tion shall be omitted on my part, must be awaited, to form 
an opinion as to the possibility of bringing this old and 
disagreeable controversy to any admissible conclusion. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, ' 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. Manrıs VAN BUREN, 
Secretary of State. 


Note to Count Sebastiani. 


Panis, pril 21, 1831. 

Monstkur re Comre: Although the various interviews 
with which your excellency has favored, me; leave but 
little to add to the observations 1 have had the honor of 
presenting to you orally, in relation to the flagrant wrongs 
heretofore suffered by citizens of the United States from 
acts of the French Government, and for which indemnity 
has been so long demanded, it is, nevertheless, my-duty, 
under the instructions of my Government, again to call 
your excellency’s attention to the importance of an early 
and definitive disposition of this unpleasant subject. 

The present unsatisfactory state of the relations between 
France.and the United States cannot but be.a subject of 
painful reflection to the patriots of both countries, “There 
are no two Governments, it is firmly believed, which have 
more motives to cultivate a cordial good understanding 
with each other than those of his. Majesty and of the 
United States; and yet such has been the unhappy influ- 
ence of this long protracted question, that their relations, 
at the present moment, exhibit an aspect altogether 
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equivocal and precarious. This unnatural state of things, | in which the United States shall agree to accept a gross 
so contrary to the interests and sentiments of the people, | sum in discharge of all the claims. My Government, anx- 
the Government of the United States anxiously desires! ious to conform, as far as possible, to the wishes and con- 
venience of his Majesty’s Government, will not object to 
concluding an arrangement on that basis. 

I therefore await the proposition which your excellency 
has promised to make me to that end, trusting that it will 
be made without further delay; and that, keeping in view 
the magnitude and aggravated character of the injuries 
sustained by our citizens, it will be such a one as shall 
answer the great purposes of justice and conciliation. 

I have the honor to be, with distinguished consideration, 
your excellency’s most obedient and humble servant, 

W. C. RIVES. 


Your excellency is apprised that the late Government 
of France, notwithstanding the pretexts for repelling our 
reclamations, afforded. by the political doctrines it pro- 
fessed, was on the point of adjusting them, when the 
events of July last put an end toits existence. His Ma- 
jesty’s accession, in the pledges of his well known per- 
sonal virtues, and in the elevated probity and high national 
morality which were announced as the ruling maxims of 
his Government, could not but give increased confidence 
to the expectation of a prompt and loyal termination of 
this unpleasant question. I need not say what, under 
these circumstances, would be the disappointment and 
painful impression produced upon the feelings of the Go- 
vernment and people of the United States, if they should 
now find their just demands opposed by new delays. 

Your excellency, I flatter myself, cannot but see that 
the interests of France are deeply concerned in the spee- 
dy suppression of this germ of discord between the two 
countries. France cannot, it is hoped, regard with indif- 
ference the preservation of friendly connexions with the 
United States. Not to speak of the importance of those 
connexions to her, in a political point of view, arising 
from the position and resources of the United States as a 
maritime Power, her commerce alone with the United 
States is, in itself, a consideration sufficiently important 
to awaken all the attention of her enlightened statesmen. 
That commerce is shown, by the official documents of 


His exc’y Count SEBASTIANI, 
Minister, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Rivesto Mr. Pan Buren. 
(No. 71.] Pants, May 7, 1831. 

Sır: The firmness of the declaration made by me, in 
my interview with the Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 
26th ultimo, was not without its effect. On the 28th, he 
addressed me a note, (the copy of which is enclosed, ) in- 
viting me to another conference on the following day. T 
waited upon him accordingly, at the time appointed; he 
commenced the conversation by asking me if I had re- 
flected upon the proposition he had made me in our last 
interview. To which I replied, that, having had twenty 
years to reflect upon our grievances, it required very 
little time now to decide upon the proposition he had made. 
France, to be by far the most valuable foreign trade shef He then said he had again brought the subject before 
now enjoys. It forms, indeed, at the present moment, | the council, and that they had, in a spirit of great liberali- 
the great support, externally, of the leading branches of ty, authorized him to offer me twenty millions of francs. I 
French industry, and is destined, in the future, if fostered | answered that that sum was also entirely inadmissible, and 
by a wise and friendly policy, to receive progressive de-] 1 entered into various calculations, derived from sources 
velopments, of which the rapid increase of population, | independent of the tabular statements I had communicated 
and of the means of consumption over an immense terri-|to the commission, for the purpose of showing that the 
tory, will be the only assignable limit. amount of the claims was not so much exaggerated as he 

Interests so vast and important ought net, surely, tobe} supposed. ‘Chese calculations were founded chiefly on a 
compromised, when nothing is wanting but an act of un-| report of the Secretary of State, communicated by the 
questionable justice on the part of France to place them| President to Congress on the 6th of July, 1812, stating 
on astable foundation, and to open before them a career| the whole number of American vessels captured or seized 
of unbounded extension. ` If that act of justice were now] under the authority of France, taken in connexion with 
promptly and frankly rendered, the two Governments] an averaged price deduced from an official return of the 
would at once return into the cordial relations natural to] sales of thirty-six American vessels and cargoes sold by 
them; and the influence of those ancient attachments and} order of the French Government at Bayonne, on the 2d 
faithful sympathies, of which the recent manifestations inj of August, 1810, and on the estimate presented by Mr. 
the United States have been so enthusiastic and unani-| Barlow to the Duke d’Alberg, in 1812, of which I had 
mous, would be seen in the lasting consolidation of a sin-} no knowledge at the time that the statements communi- 
cere friendship, and the rapid development of a varied|cated to the commission were prepared in the office of 
and beneficial intercourse. the legation. 

While, however, so fundamental a question as that in-| ‘The minister still insisted that our claims were vastly 
volved in the pending veclamations shall remain unsettled, | exaggerated, but said, as a last evidence of the equitable 
touching, as it does most intimately, the sensibility as well] and friendly dispositions of his Majesty’s Government, he 
as the rights of the American people, there can be no-| would agree to go as far as twenty-four millions of francs, 
thing stable or satisfactory in the relations of the two payable by instalments in six years, which was more than 
countries. It is in the ardent desire of preserving their| double the sum fixed by the commission; that this was 
harmony from interruption, and of establishing, on a Jast-| their ultimatum, and he repeated several times, with much 
ing foundation, those friendly relations which are the in-| earnestness, that it was the extreme and last offer, (le der- 
terest of both, that the Government of the United States| nier mot.) ; 
now insists upon the definitive adjustment of a subject} Y said to him that I would not accede to it; that how- 
which has becn fruitful of so much discontent and unplea-| ever disposed the Government of the United States was 
sant discussion. to make every practicable concession for the sake of ter- 

I have already had the honor of submitting the projet} minating this unpleasant discussion, the abandonment of 
of an arrangement, witha view to this result. That pro-|so large a portion of the amount claimed by its citizens 
jet, after fixing the principles upon which the reclamations | was a sacrifice it could not make. 
were to be lquidated, provided for the formation of a] He replied that the offer he had just made was one of 
joint. commission to examine and decide upon the validity | extreme liberality; that it would subject the ministers to 
of the respective claims, and to ascertain, in each case, |a severe responsibility before the Chambers; that be had 
the amount to be paid by France. Your excellency, | been already warned from various quarters that he would 
however, has intimated to me that. his Majesty’s Govern-| be held toa strict account for his settlement of this affairs 
ment desires to settle the subject by a transaction en bloc, land added that Mr. Roux had written that fifteen millions 
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of francs would be willingly received by the claimants and 
by the Government of the United States; and that nobody 
in the United States expected more than twenty millions. 

I remarked that it was hardly probable that Mr. Roux 

knew better than myself the expectations and feelings 
either of the claimants or of the Government of the United 
States; that, in regard to the difficulties. he apprehended 
in the Chambers, their reproaches would certainly be 
much louder, if, by refusing to do an act of unquestiona- 
ble justice, he should forfeit to France the advantages, so 
important to her both in a commercial and political point 
of view, of friendly relations with the United States; that 
the opposition had already reproached the ministry (un- 
justly, I have no doubt) with not having secured any allies 
for France in the existing crisis; and that nothing could 
afford a more triumphant answer to that reproach than to 
be able to say that they had re-established a cordial friend- 
ship with their ancient ally the United States, and at no 
other expense than that of fulfilling an obligation of the 
strictest justice. 
_ The interview terminated with the renewed protesta- 
tion, on his part, that the proposition he had just made 
was their ultimatum, ‘‘le dernier mot,” and with the de- 
claration, on mine, that I could not accept it. 

Meeting with Monsieur Sebastiani the following day at 
the Palais Royal, on the occasion of the King’s fete, and 
deeming it important to keep up an active pursuit of the 
subject now that it was under serious consideration, I asked 
him to indicate a time when I might have another conver- 
sation with him. He proposed an early hour the next 
morning, (the 1st of May,) when I called upon him, and 
remarked that, in an affair of so much importance to both 
countries, no effort at accommodation ought to be omit- 
ted. I said that though I could not accept the sum he had 
proposed the day before, yet the Government of the Unit- 
ed States, animated with a sincere spirit of conciliation, 
would be willing to accept a sum considerably below the 
amount claimed; and I then mentioned the sum of forty 
millions of francs as one to which it might accede as a 
compromise. 

He said the Government of France would never consent 
to such a transaction; that they had already done all that it 
was possible for man to do (tout ce qui est humainement pos- 
sible) in offering twenty-four millions of francs; that they 
could go no further; that he and Monsieur Perrier were 
the only members of the council who were willing to go 
so far; all the rest were strongly opposed to it, and were 
exceedingly discontented that the offer had been made. 

After many arguments on my part to show the liberal 
character of the proposition I had made, all of which were 
contested, and met by contrary statements on his, I re- 
marked that the Government of the United States could 
not but see with painful sentiments the reluctance of 
France to satisfy its just demands, while those ofall other 
Powers had been long ago discharged; and that, in the 
impossibility which seemed to exist of agreeing upon a 
transaction for a given sum, it only remained for me to 
recur to my original projet for the formation of a mixed 
commission to examine ail the reclamations, and to deter- 
mine the amount really due. 

He said he did not think that the present Government 
of France ever could consent to put itself in the power of 
any tribunal, but that, upon the course which the nego- 
tiation ought now to take, he would consult the council. 

Dining with the president of the council in the evening 
of the same day, I availed myself of the opportunity again 
to call his attention to the subject of the negotiation; but 
as the conversation was necessarily brief and hurried, I 
asked his permission to call upon him at some moment of 

leisure, as I was anxious to convince him, by the exhibi- 
tion of some official and authentic documents, that the 
losses sustamed by our citizens were not so much exag- 
gerated as they had been represented to be. He proposed 
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an early hour the next morning, when I waited upon. him; 
but as he had just received a message to attend the.King,. 
the interview was adjourned to the following day, the 3d 
instant. I then called apon him, and showed.him the: 
statement of the number of captures, &c., presented to. 
Congress in 1812, the official return of the sales made at. 
Bayonne in 1810, the estimate of Mr. Barlow, &c:, draws 
ing from them the same conclusions I had done in my in-: 
terview with the Minister of Foreign Affairs on the 29th 
ultimo. pte at 

He said he had already seen the most of these pieces; 
that he was satisfied the losses sustained by our citizen 
had been very great, though the amount of them still seem- 
ed to him very much overstated. It ought always, how- 
ever, to be borne in mind that these losses had not pro- 
ceeded from any act of the present Government of France; 
that our claims for indemnity, moreover, had been faintly: 
urged during the whole period of the restoration; that 
the settlement of them ought to have been insisted on 
when the claims of the European Powers were adjusted; 
that it was particularly hard that the burden of their ad- 
justment should now fall upon the existing Government in 
the present crippled state of its resources, and when all 
of its expenses were upon a war footing; that the Cham- 
bers would be exceedingly opposed to their payment; and 
that it was certainly not the interest of either country to ‘ 
make an arrangement which the legislative authority here — 
might refuse to carry into execution. He then added, 
that, as two sums had now been indicated as the basis ofa, 
transaction—one by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ano- 
ther by me—the subject would again be submitted to the 
council which was to meet that evening, and the next day, 
or the day after, the Minister of Foreign Affairs would be 
able to communicate to me the result. a 

After some further conversation, in the course of which 
I made the explanations that seemed to be called for as to 
the circumstances attending the prosecution of our claims 
during the period of the restoration, I dwelt, lin taking 
leave of him, on the great importance of a perfect re-es- 
tablishment of cordial relations between the two Govern- 
ments, which I flattered myself was a good work reseryed 
for the illustration of a ministry that had given so many 
other proofs ofits wisdom. He responded to this appeal, 
by saying, with great earnestness, that there was nothing 
he more anxiously desired. 

In pursuance of the intimation given by the president 
of the council, I called, on the 5th instant, at the Office of 
Foreign Affairs, to learn from the minister what determi- 
nation had been taken by the council. He said the coun- 
cil remained immovable, (inébranlable;) that they would 
not agree to go beyond the sum he had already offered; 
and that they were sorry, indeed, (fort embarrassés, ) that 
so much had been offered. I repeated that the offer he 
had made was inadmissible, and I entered into additional 
reasonings and illustrations to show its inadequacy. I 
again alluded to the feelings that would be excited in the 
United States by the distinction which the Government of 
France seemed to make in the settlement of our claims, 
and those of some other Powers. MESA 

He said the only Power whose claims had been paid, in 
any large proportion, was Great Britain; and that the 
claims presented by her were of a character wholly pe- 
culiar, being for- property in the public funds, held under 
all the guaranties of national faith; that the claims of the 
other Powers of Europe were entirely different from 
ours, being founded on positive engagements, and though 
their reclamations had been urged with arms in their 
hands, France had paid them a much smaller proportion 
of what they claimed than that which was now offered to 
us; that we ourselves bad accepted from Denmark a 
much smaller proportion of our claims than what was 
now offered by France, though, in that case, the claims 
were addressed to the same Government that had commit- 
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ted the wrongs; that the proposition he had made to me 
was, in trùth, a great sacrifice on their part, and intended 
ag a special mark of their consideration and friendship for 
fhe United States; that, whatever might be the abstract 
theory ofthe law of nations, it was impossible that the 
present Government of France could be bound to make 
fall and éntire compensation for all the wrongs committed 
by Bonaparte; that the whole property of the nation 
would be insufficient for the purpose. 


` T need not detain you with the observations I made in | journals of that date, considerable agitations again occur. 


reply... concluded by remarking that the Government 
of the United States had manifested its willingness to ad- 
just this affair on reasonable and liberal terms; but as we 
had not been able to agree upon the sum which might 
properly form the basis of a transaction, no other means 


seemed to remain for arriving at a friendly termination of |it might not be altogether useless, in the mean time, t 
the discussion, than to constitute a mixed commission for |have another interview with the Minister of Foreign A 
the purpose of examining the various reclamations, and off fairs. ; 


determining ‘their just amount. Having perceived the 


I still had hopes, particularly from the remarks made t 
me by the president of the council on the 5th insta 
that they might yet advance beyond the offer they ha 
made me. I awaited, therefore, the fulfilment of the 
promise contained. in his note of the 6th instant, that, af 
ter conversing with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, ‘h 
would again write to me, and give me an appointment fo: 
a conference. i 
About this time, however, as you will see from the 


red here, and were renewed from day to day. . Taking i 
for granted that these disorders, the surveillance and re. 
pression of which appertained to the Department of the 
Interior, of which the president of the council is minister, 
would excusably occupy him for several days, I though 


This I obtained on the 10th instant. : 
From the strong aversion he had discovered to a mixed’ 


decided repugnance of the minister to this proposition, I | commission, nothing appeared to me more likely to pro- 
thought it expedient to urge it as the most likely means |duce an effect on him than again to urge that as the ne- 
of inducing him to offer better terms for a transaction. |cessary and only alternative, provided we could not agree.” 
The interview terminated with the renewal of the decla-}on the terms of a transaction. He had objected, ina: 
pation’ he had already made, that the Government of|former conversation, that it would be incompatible with 


France never could consent to submit questions of much 
importance to any tribunal other than that which existed 
in its own sense of justice. : 

Meeting with the president of the council again in the 
evening of the same day, he made some general remarks 
on the subject of our claims, and expressed a disposition 
to have a further conversation with me. He seemed not 
to. be apprised of what had passed between the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs.and myself, in the morning. .On the 
following day, I addressed a note to him, in which, avail- 
ing myself of the permission he had given me, I asked 
him to-indicate an hour when it would be convenient to 
him to grant me another interview. His answer, of which 
a copyis enclosed, informed me that, as soon as he should 
have seen and conferred with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he would again write to me, and fix the time for 
an interview. 

T have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. M. Van BUREN, -> 
Secretary of State. 


RESIDENCY OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, 
oa Paris, May 6, 1831. 

The president of the council, as soon as he shall have 
seén the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and shall have con- 
ferred: with: him, will. hasten to inform Monsieur the 
Minister of the United States of it, by indicating the 
hour when he will have the:honor to receive him. 

He prays his excellency to accept the assurance of his 
distinguished sentiments and high consideration. 


OFFICE or FONEIGN Arrarns, 
Paris, April 28, 1831. + 
General Sebastiani has the honor to invite Monsieur 
the Minister of the United States to be so good as to give 
him an interview of a moment to-morrow morning, at 
11 o'clock, at the Department of Foreign Affairs. He 
seizes this occasion to renew to Mr. Rives the assurance 
of -his high consideration. 


ace Mr. Rives to Mr. Van Buren. 

[No72] Panis, May 29, 1831. 
Sin? Notwithstanding’ the positive declaration of the 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, detailed in my last despatch, 


the just pride and dignity of the French Government to 
submit itself to the decisions of any tribunal whatever; and 
he repudiated the precedents of similar commissions, con- 
stituted in France at the period of the restoration, as be~ 
ing drawn from an era of national degradation, and sub- 
mission to foreign bayonets. Having mentioned to him 
that there had been many examples of these commissions ` 
in our relations with England, whose Government had 
never been supposed to be wanting in a just sentiment of. 
self-respect and of national pride, I carried with me, on 
this occasion, the collection of our treaties, in which I 
pointed out to him the examples alluded to. He said, in 
all those instances, the situation of the British Govern- 
ment was different from that occupied by the Government 
of France; that the commissions that it had agreed to con- 
stitute, were the means of fixing itsresponsibility for its 
own acts; but that, in the case of France, the responsibil- ` 
ity sought to be enforced was for the acts of a distinct 
Government; and that the present Government of France : 
never would admit the principle of an absolute and indis- 
criminate responsibility for all the wrongs of the Impe; 
rial Regime. 

After some further discussion on this point, which it is 
not deemed important to detail, the conversation returned. 
to the question of the adequacy of the offer he had made 
for a transaction, in regard to which, however, all my” 
efforts were yet unavailing to produce a change of the: 
position he had heretofore taken. z. 

On the 14th instant, I had my interview with the pre- = 
sident of the council. After some preliminary conver- 
sation on points which had already been discussed, he 
remarked that the sum I had proposed as a compromise- 
was so much beyond what they could, under any circum- 
stances, think of paying, that it rendered all prospect. of. 
an arrangement hopeless; but if I would name some sum 
considerably below that, an arrangement might yet be 
practicable. I replied that, knowing the sincere desire of 
my Government to bring this disagreeable question be- 
tween the two countries to an amicable conclusion if it’ 
were possible, I was disposed, on my part, to make every 
reasonable and proper concession; that, in the present. 
state of the negotiation, the natural and only means of ac-> 
cord seemed to be mutual approximation by mutual and = 
equal concessions; and that, acting on that principle in a” 
spirit of frankness and conciliation, I would be willing, up- `: 
on my own responsibility, to meet them at a middle point. 
between the two sums which had been respectively pro 
posed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and myself. He 
said that point was too high, but, after the declaration T 
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had: made, he hoped and thought an arrangement might 
et be effected, and that every thing which was practica- 
ble should be done, on his part, to accomplish it. 
“Immediately after this interview with the president o 
the council, called on the Minister of Foreign Affairs, to 
whom I repeated the declaration Thad made to the pre- 
ident of the council, accompanied with a renewed and 
earnest enforcement of all the considerations of policy as 
well-as good feeling which so strongly invited to a frank 
and loyal termination of this unpleasant controversy. Af- 
ter speaking of the many. difficulties of the question, he 
said he was'sincerely desirous of terminating it in a satis- 
factory manner if it were possible, and that he would 
again. bring it before the council in the shape which was 
now given to it, and in a few days would be able to com- 
municate to me the result. On my asking him when I 
should again call to receive that communication, he said 
that, on the following Tuesday or Wednesday, he would, 
in all probability, be.able-to give me a definitive answer. 
“On Tuesday, the 17th instant, therefore, I again called 
upon him; but he said the” council had been so much oc- 
cupred with other questions of great urgency; that he had 
not had an opportunity of laying before. them what had 
passed in our last conversation. He would, however, do 
so.at the earliest moment, and in four or five days I might 
expect he would be prepared to give mean answer. With 
this. understanding, the interview ended; not, however, 
until Thad profited of the occasion again to impress upon 
him the great importance of an early as well as satisfac- 
tory adjustment of a question which so seriously affected 
the relations between the two countries. 
. On the 21st instant, I repeated my call on the minister, 
‘who then informed me that, since our last interview, he 
had brought before the council the question arising out of 
my late conversations with the president of the council 
and himself. But that two of the ministers (the Minister 
of War.and the Minister of Commerce) were absent with 
the King, (who had set out on an excursion into Norman- 
dy, on the 16th instant,) and that a majority of the others 
were of the opinion that a question ofso much importance 
and responsibility as that presented by our claims, could 
not, ‘with propriety, be acted upon but in the presence of 
a fall council; that the further consideration of it, there- 
fore, had been adjourned till the return of the King, but 
that immediately after his Majesty’s return, which was ex- 
pected in five or six days, he would again call up the 
question, and obtain an early decision of it. Indulging 
the expressions of regret which the disappointment called 
forth, I had no other alternative than an acquiescence in 
this new delay. this Government by the declaration of its own organs. On 
The King returned on the morning of the 27th instant, | my part, I flatter myself that no consideration of justice 
and on the following day I called both on the president of} or policy; no argument, whether of principle or detail, 
the council and. the Minister of Foreign Affairs. In my|derived from the nature and character of the reclama- 
interview with the president. of the council, I remarked | tions themselves, or from the interests of France in the 
tohim that, after the conversation which had passed be-| preservation of friendly relations with the United States, 
4ween usa fortnight ago, I had hoped that the disagreea-| has been omitted to be urged with the zeal and energy 
ble question with which we had been so long oceupied| which the occasion has demanded. SRS ee 
would have been promptly arranged. He referred to the 1 have the honor to be, `: 
absence of the King, and of the two ministers who accom- With great respect, ~- He a 
panied him, as having rendered the delay inevitable. He Your most obedient servant, 
then. said that but for the Chambers there would be less : : : W. C. RIVES, 
. difficulty in arranging this question; but that he appre-| To the Hon. Martın Van BUREN, 
hended a very serious opposition to it on their part, which eee Secretary of State. 
might even more seriously embroil the relations of the two - 
countries by refusing to carry into execution any arrange-| 
‘tment which should be made. He added, that two months, 
sooner or later, could not be of much importance in ‘the 
settlement of this question, and asked me if there would be 
any objection to adjourning its decision till the meeting of 
the. Chambers, when the ministers could have an oppor- 
tunity ‘of consulting some.of the leading. members of. the 
two Houses. g ; Se. 
~ -Preplied that, after-the long delays to which we had al- 


ready been subjected, sucha proposition never could be as- 
sented to, and could not be viewed otherwise than as wan t- 
ing in respect to the United States; that the King, by 
ministers, was the organ and representative of the natio: 
wards foreign Powers; that the charter had given him full 
power to conclude treaties with other States; that foreign 
ministers were accredited to him alone, and could not be 
turned over, directly or indirectly, to any other ‘depart- 
ment of the Government. I added, too, with emphasis, 
that, in the lively sensibility which existed on this subject 
in the United States, a prompt termination of the discus- 
sion had become indispensable to a continued harmony 
between the two countries. 

He acknowledged the justness of these observations; said 
he had not intended, formally, to propose an adjournment 
of the question till the meeting of the Chambers, but had 
only suggested il in the way of inquiry; and, in conclud- 
ing the interview, promised distinctly that the subject 
should be again brought before the council at a very early - 
moment, with a view toa definitive arrangement, if that 
should be found practicable, as he hoped it might be. 

After leaving the president of the council, I went to the 
Office of Foreign Affairs, and reminded the minister of 
his promise to bring our negotiation to'a conclusion im- 
mediately after the return of the King. © F dwelt upon the 
present unsatisfactory state of the relations between the 
two countries, and told him how indispensable it Wasto 
the preservation of their mutual good understanding; that 
an end should be promptly put to this disagreeable ques- 
tion. He suggested, at first, as the president of the coun- 
cil had done, the idea of postponing it till the meeting of 
the Chambers; but, after the observations I made, he 
abandoned the suggestion, and promised to bring the sub- 
ject again before the council at the earliest moment prac- 
ticable. 

In the recital of the numerous conferences with the Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs and the president of the council, 
of which an account is rendered in this andthe preceding 
despatch, it has not been possible for me to detail all the 
observations which were made, on hoth sides, in the course 
of so many conversations of'a very diversified tange, and, 
generally, of protracted duration. My object has been 
to furnish a faithful history of the successive stages of the 
negotiation, in giving the spirit and substance, as well as 
the result, of each interview; and to report, much more 
fully, the observations of the King’s ministers than my 
own, deeming it important, in the present state of the re- 
lations between the two countries, that every means should 
be afforded of appreciating the conduct and principles of 


Extract.—Mr. Rives to Mr: Van Buren. 
(No. -73.} Panis, June 14, 1831. © 
Srn: On the 1st instant, supposing that. sufficient time 
had elapsed for the deliberations of the council, F called 
‘again on the Minister of Foreign Affairs, for the purpose 
of receiving the final decision of the French Government. 
The minister told me that he had brought the subject 
again before the council, and that it had been most ma. 
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turely and deliberately considered; that he and Monsieur 
Perrier, the president of the council, had, with much dif- 
ficulty, prevailed on them to add one more million to the 
offer which had been already made me, but that was une- 
quivocally their wltimatum, and he was. directed to an- 
nounce itto me, in the most solemn form, as such; that 
it was the opinion of the most enlightened and influential 
men, members of both Chambers, that the offer of twenty- 
four millions, heretofore made, was greatly too much; 
that A A y » and other leading 
members of the one Chamber or the other, whom he men- 
tioned, had already expressed that opinion to him, and 
emphatically warned him of the serious difficulties to 
which this affair would expose ministers before the Cham- 
bers; that, under these circumstances, nothing but. high 
political considerations, and the strong desire they felt to 
„establish the most friendly relations with the United States, 
had induced them to go ‘as far as they had done, bat that 
they had now advanced to a limit which nothing whatever 
could induce them to pass. 

I replied that, after the numerous and detailed discus- 
sions which had already taken place, it was useless to dis- 
cuss the adequacy of the proposition he had just made: 
my only object was to know the final determination of the 
French Government, that I might come to a determina- 
tion alike final on my own part, and thus avoid the neces- 
sity of further unpleasant as well as unprofitable discus- 
sions. 

He repeated, that what he had just stated to me was 

„the final and unchangeable determination of the French 
Government, and he wished me to consider it as then an- 
nounced to me in the most solemn manner. 

I then observed to Count Sebastiani, that nothing had 
yet been said of interest upon the sum proposed to be 
paid by the French Government, but that it was an indis- 

‚pensable element. in judging of the proposition he had 
made, and must be understood, before I could come to a 
decision upon that proposition. 

He replied that, under the circumstances of the case, 
interest was by no means a matter of course; that their 
offer had always been accompanied with the express con- 
dition of payment in six years; that they were not bound, 
therefore, by the addition of interest, to make it equiva- 
lent to a cash payment; but, nevertheless, the council, in 
their anxious desire to terminate the affair, had authoriz- 
ed him, if I insisted upon it, to agree to pay an interest of 
four per cent., which was the highest they had ever paid 
to a foreign Government in a similar transaction. 
aw, With these explanations the interview terminated. 
| “In this state of things, finding nowhere a more authori- 

\tative estimate of the just amount of the claims of our 
‘citizens than that contained in Mr. Gallatin’s despatch of 
the 14th January, 1822, to Mr. Adams, and in which he 
expresses the opinion thatall the claims, of every descrip- 
tion, justly due, do not exceed five millions of dollars, 
‘two millions of which, he adds, <$ there can be no expec- 
tation ever will be obtained,” 1 thought no time ought to 
be lost in securing the benefit of the proposition now made 
by the French Government. I therefore prepared the 
projet of a convention, (of which a copy accompanies this 
despatch,) and, on the 3d of June, presented it to the 
ministers. 

After reading it over, he signified his approbation of 
the principal dispositions of it, with a special exception, 
however, of the fifth article, which contains a renuncia- 
tion of the French claims, and particularly of the claim 
founded on the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty. He 
said there. were claims of French subjects against the 
United States of indispensable justice, which the Ameri- 
can Government could not certainly refuse to satisfy in 
the moment of obtaining justice for its own citizens; and 
that, in regard to their claim under the eighth article of 
the treaty of cession of Louisiana, it was too well found- 


ed, and of too. much importance, to be abandoned, with- 
out a fair and just. equivalent, especially after. the liberal 
proposition they had made for the payment of the claims 
of our citizens, 

I observed, that no allusion haying been made in the 
course of our negotiation to the claims of French subjects, 
I had taken. it for granted that there were none which 
were supposed to merit the patronage of the French Go- 
vernment; and that, with respect to the Louisiana ques- 
tion, I had-flattered myself -that the. present Government 
of France would no longer insist on a pretension-which 
had been heretofore used chiefly as an expedient for evad- 
ing the justice due to our citizens. 

He replied, that the negotiation in which we were en- 
gaged, as expressly stated in the report approved by. the 
King in October last, had three distinct objects: first, the 
liquidation of the claims of American citizens- against 
France; secondly, the liquidation of the claims of French 
subjects against the United States; and, thirdly, the ad- 
justment of the great question respecting the execution 
of the Louisiana treaty: that the natural march of discus- 
sion was to treat these objects successively; that he had 
not thought it necessary or proper to say any thing of the 
claims of French subjects till those of American citizens 
had been disposed of: but, having now come to an under- 
standing respecting the latter, it remained to adjust the 
former, as well as the reclamation relative to the eighth 
article of the Louisiana treaty, which, he repeated, was 
too clearly founded in the language of that instrument, as 
well asin the convictions of the French Government and 
nation, ever to be gratuitously abandoned. : 

. The minister then sent for Baron Deffandis to give in- 
formation respecting the claims of French subjects against 
the United States, as well as the manner in which it was 
proposed to settle the Louisiana question. The Baron 
mentioned the claim of the heirs of Beaumarchais; the 
French vessels destroyed at Savannah and Norfolk, in 
1811; the four which were captured by Captain. Stockton 
on the coast of Africa, in 1822; and. divers other claims, 
some of which I then heard of for the first time. In re- 
gard to the manner of settling the question concerning 
the eighth article of the Louisiana treaty, after alluding 
to the understanding which had taken place in the time 
of Monsieur Polignac’s ministry for an abandonment of 
this pretension, in consideration of a temporary reduction 
of the duties on French wines in the United States, he 
said that the commission, unanimously concurring in the 
opinion that the claim asserted by the French Govern- 
ment was clearly supported by the language of the treaty, 
and the nature of the transaction itself, thought that the 
proposed reduction of duties on French wines did not offer 
an equivalent for its abandonment, but that the United 
States ought also to grant a corresponding reduction of 


the duties on French brandies. 


After some further conversation, which it is not import- 


ant to detail, the minister remarked that he was as yet 
very imperfectly informed as to the points which remain- 


ed to be adjusted, and that it would be necessary, there- 
fore, to reserve the discussion of them:for another occa- 
sion. . 

Finding thatthe claim ofthe heirs of Beaumarchais, which 
alone amounted to more than three millions of francs, was 
to be earnestly insisted on, I thought it important to pos- 
sess the mind of the minister as promptly as possible 
with those circumstances belonging to the history of the 
times, which had produced a belief in the United. States 
that the supplies which formed the subject. of the 
claim were, in fact, derived from the gratuitous assist- 
ance of the French monarch, 

On the 4th instant, therefore, I again called on him, 
and entered into an historical exposition of this claim, ‘and 
of the circumstances connected with it, founded on:the 


documents which had heen published in the United 
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States. Count Sebastiani remarked that he knew very | therefore the honor to submit to your excellency the pro- 
little of the intrinsic merits of this claim, but it seemed jet of a convention, in English andin French, which your 
to-him that the Government of the United States stood excellency will recognise to be the same as that [had thé 
-eommitted by the letter of Mr. Gallatin to the Duke de|/honor to hand you on the 3d instant, except that: the 


“Richelieu, of the 2d December, 1816, connected with the| blanks, left in that, are now filled up according to-the 


‘Duke’s answer, to pay it, and it was a matter of much | terms of your excellency’s proposition, to wit, the blank 
surprise in France that it had not been heretofore paid. | for the principal sum to be paid, with the sum ‘of twenty- 
[replied by calling his attention to the language of the| five millions of francs; that for the interest, with four per 
correspondence between Mr. Gallatin and the Duke de| cent., ‘&c. &e. l 
Richelieu, as not justifying the inference he had-drawn| If this projet should not meet the views of your excel- 
from it. : lency in all respects, as the general approbation ‘of it ex- 
«The minister then said he had not yet had time to make | pressed by you assures me that it does in the main, T take 
himself thoroughly acquainted with this claim, or the] the liberty to invite your excellency to state the result of 
-others which would be presented; that he would be ne-| your observations upon it, in the form of admission, modi- 
cessarily occupied with other matters of great urgency | fication, or substitution of the respective articles, that be- 
before the departure of the King, who was to set out on | ing obviously the best- means for arriving at the prompt 
the 6th instant on an excursion into the eastern depart-| practical conclusion which is believed to be equally in the 
ments, but that, if I would call again on Wednesday, the! interests and wish of both parties. 3 
8th instant, he hoped then to be able to enter with me on Thave the honor to be, &c. 
this part of our negotiation. - W. C. RIVES. 
» On the“ 8th instant, accordingly, 1 called again at the}- 
Office of Foreign Affairs; but the minister informed me ; ; 
that an exposition of the French claims, which was pre- Projet of Convention. 
paring in the bureau, had not yet been completed, andhe| The United States of America, and’his Majesty the King 
was consequently not ready to enter upon the stibject with | of the French, equally desiring, by a just and amicable ter- 
me; that it would probably be finished that day or the | mination of the discussions which have arisen between the 
next, and, after reading it, he would immediately send it| Governments of the two countries, to extinguish all source 
tome that I might make my observations upon it. of misunderstanding between them, and to establish their 
On the 10th instant, not having yet received the promis- | friendship and harmony on a lasting foundation, have, for 
ed exposition, I renewed my callat the Office of Foreign | this purpose, respectively named their plenipotentiaries, 
Affairs; but the minister being urgently occupied with |to wit, the President of the United States of America, by 
the affairs of Belgium, which had at that moment assum-|and with the advice and consent of the Senate, William 
ed a very critical and menacing aspect, from the refusal] C. Rives, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
of the Congress to comply with the demand ofan unqua-|tiary of the said United States at the court of his Majesty 
lified adhesion to the protocols of the London conference, | the King of the French, and his Majesty the King of the 
he sent me an apology for not being able to see me, and | French, who, after having exchanged their full powers, 
requested that I would return on the following day. found in good and due form, have agreed upon, and con- 
On the 11th, when I returned, the minister was on the | cluded the following articles: li E T 
point of leaving his hotel, on an occasion connected with| Article 1. His Majesty the King of the French engages 
the same engrossing topic of Belgian affairs, and I was|to pay to the Government of the United States thesum of 
again disappointed in the hope of a conference. twenty-five millions of francs on account of the reclama- 
In this state of things, I thought it important that the|tions preferred by the said Government in behalf of its 
‘proposition which had been made by the French Govern-| citizens for the alleged capture, seizure, sequestration, 
ment for the adjustment of our claims should be put on | condemnation, or destruction of their vessels and cargoes, 
record, and, with that view, as well as to accelerate the|or other property, by the public or private armed ships, 
progress of the negotiation, I yesterday addressed to the| the tribunals, officers, or other authorities: of. France; 
Minister a note accompanied by the projet of a conven-| which sum of twenty-five millions of francs. the Goyern- 


tion, copies of both of which are herewith enclosed. 
I have the honor to be, 
With ‘great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. MARTIN Van BUREN, 
Secretary of Siate. 
P. S. Lest, by possibility, the important despatch of 
“Gallatin; of the 14th January, 1822, hereinbefore re 
red to, may not be on the files of the State Department, I 
énclose a copy of it taken from the books of this lega- 
tion. 


Mr. 


<W. C. Rives to Count Sebastiani, Minister, Secretary of State} of four 


for the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Paris, June 13, 1831. 


Moxsrsor LE Comre: ‘The explanations which have al- 
ready taken place in the numerous conferences which I 
have-had the honor of holding with your excellency on 
the subjects of the negotiation-with which we have been 
recently occupied, leaving very little more to be done than 
the formal execution of what has been mutually agreed 
upon; it has appeared to me that the read 
bringing the negotiation to a termination W 
presentation -of regular: conventional articles. 


fer.| year following the date of this conventi 


jest mode of} French engages, 
ould be thel be-delivered to any person or persons who shall be duly 
I have, | authorized for that purpose, by the Government of the 


ment of the United States agrees to receive, and to cause 
to be distributed among the several claimants. 

Article 2. The aforesaid sum of twenty-five millions of 
francs shall be paid at the city of Washington, in six an- 
nual instalments, of frcs. 4166.666.66 each, and to such 
person or persons as shall be authorized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to receive the same; the first of 
the said instalments to be paid at the expiration of one 
on, and the others 

at successive intervals of a year, one after another, till the 
whole shall be paid. : 3 : 
At the payment of each of. the. said instalments, thein- 
terest thereupon, as well as upon. the other instalments 
| then remaining unpaid, which is hereby fixed at the rate 
per centum, to be computed from the date of this 
convention, shall:be likewise paid. pairs ks 

Article 3." The final adjustment of the claims in question, 
and thé distribution of the abovementioned sums, shall be 
made in such manner, and upor such principles, as shall 
be determined by the Congress of the United States, or 
by a tribunal to be organized by them for that purpose. 

Article 4. In order to facilitate the investigation and ad- 
justment of the said claims, his Majesty the King of the 
when thereunto requested, to cause to 
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United States, all such documents, papers, judicial acts, 
or other proceedings, existing in the archives of the prize 
tribunals, or of other departments of the French Govern- 
ment, as relate to the acts for which the foregoing indem- 


nity is-stipulated to be. paid. 


; Article 5.: The Government of the United States hereby 


definitively renounces the reclamations which have been, 


or might hereafter be, formed, respecting the illegal cap- 
tures, seizures, sequestrations, condemnations, and other 
injuries hereinbefore mentioned; and his Majesty the King 
of the French, on his part,abandons the reclamations which 
have been heretofore presented by the Government of 
France against the United States, particularly in what re- 
lates to the discussions which have taken place between 
the two Goverments respecting the execution of the eighth 


article of the treaty of cession of Louisiana. 


Article 6. The present convention shall be duly ratified 
on both sides, and the ratifications shall be exchanged at 
: months after the date of 


Washington in the space of 
the signature hereof; or sooner if possible. 


In faith whereof, and in virtue of our respective full 
powers, we have signed these articles, and thereto set our 


seals. 


Done at Paris, the day of 1831. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Mr. Rives to Count Sebastiani. 
Panis, June 13, 1831. 


Monsieur ur Comte: After the explanations whieh 
have been made on both sides in the many conferences we 
have had on the subject of this negotiation, I conceive 
that, as nothing but a formal conclusion remains to be 
made, the best plan would be for me to present a draught 
ofa convention. Therefore, I now have the honor of trans- 
mitting to. your excellency a projet drawn up in English 
and French, which will be found to be the same submit- 
ted by me on the 3d instant, except that the blanks left in 
the latter have been filled up in this, according to the 
terms proposed by your excellency, to wit: the blank re- 
lating to the principal to be paid, by the sum of twenty-five 
millions of francs; that respecting the interest, by the 
words ‘four per cent,” &c. &e. 

Lean have no donbt, after the approbation expressed 
by your excellency of the general tenor of the treaty, 
that the chief propositions will be adopted; bat, in case 
any portions should not exactly conform to your views, I 
request that your excellency will have the kindness to 
make known your wishes under the form of admissions, 
modifications, or substitutions of the proposed articles. 
This will clearly be the easiest method to arrive at a defi- 
nitive conclusion, which is equally required by the wishes 
and interest of both parties. 

: “Uhave the honor, &e.-&c. 
vet eg À W. C. RIVES. 


[rRransuaTror.} 


Projet. of a Convention between the United Slates and 
France, submitted by Mr. Rives to Count Sebastiani on 
the 13th June, 1831. ; 


His Majesty the King of the French, and the United 
States of America, being equally desirous to terminate the 
existing differences between the two countries in a just 
and amicable manner, and thus, by destroying all causes 
of misunderstanding, to establish, on a lasting basis, that 
frieridship and harmony which should hereafter unite them, 

` have, to that effect, named their respective plenipotentia- 
ries, to wit: i . 
"His Majesty the King of the French, a i 
eee ae n E $i and the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice 


and consent of the Senate, William C. Rives, Envoy Bx: 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the said Unit. 
ed States near the court of his Majesty. the King of the. 
French; who, having communicated to each other their’: 
full powers, found tobe in. due and proper form, have 
agreed upon the following articles:.- ied 

Article 1. His Majesty the King of the French engages 
to pay to the Government of the- United States the sum of. 
twenty-five’ millions. of francs, in-acquittal of: the claims: 
preferred by said Government. in behalf of its citizens, on. 
account of illegal captures, seizures, sequestration, con- 
demnation, and destruction of their vessels, cargoes, and 
other property, by the armed ships of the State, or of 
private individuals, and by the tribunals, officers, and 
other authorities of France; which sum of twenty-five mi 
lions of francs the Government of the United States co 
sents to receive, and distribute among the various clai 
ants. keen 

Article 2. The abovementioned sum is to be paid, at... 
Washington, in six annual instalments of four million one.” 
hundred and sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty-six...’ 
francs sixty-six centimes each, to such person or persons. 
as the Government of the United States may authorize to- $ 
receive them; the first instalment to be paid at the end of 
one year after the signing of the present convention, and.: 
the others at the end of each year, successively, until the 
whole be paid. To the amount of each annual payment 
shall be added the interest of the sum then paid, as well. 
as that of the whole sum which remains to be paid; the 
interest being fixed by this convention at the rate of four 
per cent. per annum, to be calculated from the day of th 
signing of said convention. : 

Article 3. The definitive settlement of the claims 
question, and the distribution of the specified sums, wi 
be conducted after the manner, and according to the prin- 
ciples, which may be laid down by the Congress of the 
United States, or by the tribunals which it may establish 
for the purpose. 

Article 4. ïn order to facilitate the examination.and a 
justment of these claims, his Majesty the King of the. y 
French engages that all documents, judicial or other pas a 
pers, relating to the objects of this convention, and exist- jy 
ing among the archives of the councils, prize courts, or jj), 
other branches of the administration, or departments of ii} 
the Government, shall be delivered on demand of persons 

$ 


duly authorized thereto.by the Government of the United: 
States. - 4 

Article 5. The Government of the United States does 
hereby renounce all claims which are or may be prefera 
red on account of seizures, captures, or other wrong: 
enumerated above; and his Majesty the King of the 
French, on his part, abandons the claims hitherto preferred 
by the French Government against the United States; 
more especially those on account of the execution of the 
eighth article of the treaty of cession of Louisiana. 

Article 6. The present convention shall be duly r 
fied by the two contracting parties, and. the -ratificati 
shall be exchanged at Washington within six months 
ter the date of the signature thereof, and as soon within | 
that period as possible. _ 

In faith whereof, and in virtue of their respective full 
powers, the abovementioned plenipotentiaries have sign- 
ed ‘ag preceding articles, and have thereunto affixed thei 
seals. a 

Done at Paris, this day of s in the year 
eighteen hundred and . 


From the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France to Mr. Rives, 


Panis, June 15, 1831. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has-the honor of trans 
mitting to Mr. Rives, according to his. promise, sixte¢ 
notes, containing an exposition of all those French clai 
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against the United States which have been considered as|.-- 


properly comprehended in the negotiation now going on.. 


He takes this occasion to assure Mr. Rives.of his high | 


consideration. 


[TRANSLATION.] 


Claims of France. 
Ce, 


: . Francs. 
1. Claim of the heirs of Beaumarchais for 
_-varticles, furnished according to account 

admitted on. the 3d of February, 1806, 

“being principal and interest to that date, 
Interest on the above sum since February 

8, 1806, according-to contract, - - 
2. Value of the privateers Vengeance and 

Franchise, burnt by a mob at Savannah, 
-in 1811, - “ 3 5 
3. Value ofthe privateer La Revanche du 

Cerf, burnt in the harbor. of Norfolk, 

in 1811, by an- unlawful force, = 
4: Claim for damages sustained by the 

ship’St. Francois, which was obliged to 

‘alter her course, and to receive on board 

thirty-six English. prisoners from the 

American sloop of war Wasp, - 
5. Claim for the Jeune Emilie on account 
of damages similar to those sustained by 

‘the St. Francois, 
6. Claim for damages on account of the 
“detention of the ship Minerve by the 

American frigate Constellation, in the 
port of Mahon, in 1823, 


2,699,999 00 


1,000,875 00 
170,000 00 


70,000 00 


30,000 00 


40,000 00 


946 00 


© Te Claim on account of the illegal deten- 


tion of the Eugene by the custom-house 
officers on St. Mary’s river, in Florida, 
in 1820, - : 

8. Claim on account of exorbitant salvage 
duties levied by the United States 

schooner Terrier on the French ship 
Calypso, viz. 

‘For the ship, - 
For the cargo, - - - 

9.° For overcharge of duties on the French 
ship Pactole, at Pensacola, in 1827, 

10. Damages sustained by the Jeune Eu- 
genie, from her being illegally seized on 
the coast of Africa by the United States 

‘schooner Alligator, and from depreda- 
tions, ~- - - 

ll; For damages sustained by the ship 
Mathilde on account of detention by the 
United States schooner Alligator, 

12. For damages of the same character 
sustained by the Julie, 

13: For detention of the 

“gators = p = s 

14. For payment of four drafts upon the 
treasury of the Union, made payable to 

-the order of the cashier of the French 
treasury on account of the cession of 
Louisiana; 

16. For the amount of prizes due to 

Frenchmen of the legion of Luxembourg 
by the. State of South Carolina; said 
amount now lying in. the Charleston 
Bank. See memorial. 

15. Claims of Frenchmen to lands grant- 
ed them by Indian tribes before they be- 
came under the Government of the 
United States. See memorial. 


20,000 00 


30,000 00 
80,000 00 


12,000 00 


263,897 00 


60,000 00 
80,000 00 


Eliza by the Alli- 
- 30,000 


101,534 41 


- 4,689,241 41 


Sum total of accounts made out, - 


[TRANSLATION. ] Res 
Note 1.—Beawmarchais’s Claim. 


The heirs of Beaumarchais claim from the Govern 
of the United States payment for arms and clothing 
nished to the United States during the war of indepen- 
dence. The amount, as calculated by the American trea-. 
sury in 1806, February 3d, was, in principal, 667,250. Ji- 
vres, and in interest up. to that date 2,032,749. livres. 
The interest since that period, according to the terms of 
the contract, will be about 1,000,875 francs more; so that 
the whole debt, up to this moment, is 3,700,874 francs. ` 

The Government of the United States, however, re- 
fuses to pay this debt, alleging, first, that Mr. Beaumar- 
chais received from Count de Vergennes, in.1776, the 
sum of one million (livres,) out of the secret fund of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which he was to employ in 
furnishing the very articles for which his heirs now de- 
mand payment; and that he had thus received more than 
he laid claim to as having been advanced. 

Secondly, that the abovementioned million was after- 
wards counted in the donation of three millions made by 
France to the United, States, according to the financial 
treaty of February 26, 1783. : ; 

To this the heirs of Beaumarchais reply, that this mil- 
lion was not employed in furnishing the articles for which 
payment is now demanded; and: that M. ‘Beaumarchais 
had rendered account thereof to the French Government, 
which alone had a right to inquire into the subject, and 
receive such account. 

Things being in this state, Mr. Gallatin, on the 2d De- 
cember, 1816, addressed to M. de Richelieu a request 
that he would give him some explanation as to the man- 
ner in which said million had been expended, adding, 
that an explicit negative declaration by the French Go- 
vernment would silence the objection made to the claim 
by the United States. 

M. de Richelieu replied on the 16th December, 1816, 
in a manner entirely favorable to the heirs of Beaumar- 
chais; for he declared, formally, that “the million given 
on the 10th of June, 1776, had ‘immediately reached its 
intended destination, and that (according to the custom 
of that time) a simple approval by the King was the only 
definite account (piece comptable) of the use which had 
been made of it; (this approval was dated December 7, 
1776, but a few months after the delivery of the money) 
and that, moreover, from a new examination of the facts, 
it appeared that the million in question had not been em~ 
ployed by M. Beaumarchais in purchasing the articles 
which had been sent to the United States. 

M. de Richelieu had, therefore, reason to hope that 
Congress would act favorably and speedily ón a claim 
founded upon the most sacred obligations. 

Several Presidents of the United States, two Attor- 
neys General, and the greater portion of the congression- 
al committees, have been in favor of acquitting this claim, © 
and, in fact, after the express declaration made. by. the 
French Government, no reason can be given for deferring 
the payment. ae P 

ie ay be observed, besides, that the United States 
House of Representatives appears to have considered the 
question ended, by its adoption of the report of. a commit- 
tee made February 16th, 1824, which hinted that the 
Executive. should. include this claim. in the negotiations 
then going on between the United States and France. 


meet 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


on account of the French vessels Fen- 
geance and Franchise. ` 

r Vengeance, and the despatch 
on the 15th of November, 1811, 
nah, by a mob which had been 


Note 2.—Claim 


The French privatee 
yessel Franchise, were, 
burnt in the port of Savan 
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raised on purpose against the French. The owners claim 
indemnification for their losses, which they have proved 
to'be equal to 170,000 francs. . . 
-It is universally admitted that all damages sustained in 3 ane ; ee 
consequence of popular tumults are to be repaired either | » The brig La Jeune Eme, of Se Malo, while fishing 
by the district in which they were received, or by the|‘0" Spd wd (he Banks Si Newsoun land; 1 oe 1814," 
Government of the country; for, in such cases, the ordi- cia kof N. y Y T veal cblined. ig ; by veld : 
nary tribunals are incapable of rendering justice to the in-| 27%», OF New tork, and OOUgEC, at the risk OF being 
dividuals who have suffered. The Governments under sunk, to receive eleven English prisoners, for whose sup- 
the faith and protection of which strangers place their por: ihs bose: id furnished- In ie oa a, or 
persons and property, and, more especially, their naviga- | ‘%5 me T, was obliged to quit the Banks, with che 
tion and commerce, should secure them from acts of vio- one-third o „> Cargo of fish, and the owners sustained a 
Tence of this nature, which, on account of the number of loss, for Which they claim indemnification, to the amount 
persons engaged, become public acts. In the United 0£ 40,000 decta f th svat liy atya 
States, strangers neither can nor ought to know any other] ne ee ue f E priva cer TOT PENY a ey the : 
than the General Government of the Union; and if the re- with the laws of nations and maritime usages; and the 
sponsibility rest in the end upon the State of Georgia or United States being responsible for the acts of its priva- 
the.city of Savannah, it is the duty of the Federal Go- teers against neutrals, cannot refuse the claim of the: : 
vernment, towards a country in peace with the United |OWPeTS of the Jeune Emilie. ae 
States, to use its power in obtaining justice for the in- 
jured. : 

The minister of France, at Washington, demanded ine 
demnification for the loss of these two vessels as early as 
1812, but the success of this demand became naturally in- 
volved in the examination, then going on, of claims 
against France which the United States was preparing to 
assert. 

The Chamber of Deputies has strongly recommended 
that this claim should be admitted in the negotiation now 
pending between France and the United States. 


i ; [TRANSLATION. ] ee 
Note 5.—Claim on account of the French brig La Jeune: 


Emilie. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Note 6.—Claim on account of the brig La Minerva, 


The French brig La Minerva, while inthe act of leaving 
Port Mahon, was, on the 3d of January, 1823, boarded 
bya detachment of fourteen men from the United States 
frigate Constitution; they came under pretence of looking: 
for a deserter, and the midshipman who commanded them 
used great violence towards the captain of La Minerva, 
in consequence of which he was obliged to drop anchor,. 
and lay his complaints before the French consul. The 
matter being inquired into, the American commander 
disavowed the proceedings of the midshipman and sailors; . 
but La Minerva was detained twelve days, which, at the. 
rate expressed in her papers, was equivalent to a lossof 
nine hundred francs, besides the expenses of protesta- 
tions, &c., which were forty-six francs, making in all nine 
hundred and forty-six francs, which the captain claims, 
and which the American Government should pay,-as.itis < 
clearly responsible for the acts of its officers towards other 
countries. 


[ TRANSLATION. } 


Note 3.—Claim on account of the French privateer La Re- 
vanche du Cerf. 


The French privateer La Revanche du Cerf, of 70 tons, 
carrying four guns, entered the bay of Norfolk in April, 
1811. The inhabitants were at that time exasperated 
against the French, and some false reports which had 
been circulated against the vessel were the cause of a po- 
pular tumult; in fine, on the night of the 15th of April, 
the privateer was surrounded by boats filled with armed 
men, who boarded her, seized and tied the crew, and then 
set her on fire. ` 

This striking violation of the rights of nations remain- 
ed unpunished; but the demand for indemnification is 
founded upon the same principles with that for the de- 
struction of La Vengeance, and the right is equally incon- 
testable, 

The claim amounts to 70,000 francs. 


[TRANSLATION.] 
Note 7.—Claim on account of the ship Eugene. 

The French ship Eugene sailed from Malagar to a Flo- 
rida port on the 30th of September, 1820. On the 2ist : 
of November, she cast anchor at St. Joseph’s, on the side 
of the river St. Mary, which then belonged to Spain, and ..j 
made her declaration at the Spanish custom-house of St. < 
Augustine. But, on the 26th, the officers of the Ameri- 
can custom-house of St. Mary’s wished to oblige him to 
pay duties at that port, and, on his refusal, forced him to 


[TRANSLATION. ] quit the coast. ; 
Note 4 Claim on: account of the French ship St. The Eugene, thus driven off, went to Savannah, and ` 
Francois. there finished its business, ata loss, however, the cargo’ 


being selected for another port. This loss amounted.to., 
twenty thousand francs, for which the owners have been), 
long endeavoring, in vain, to obtain indemnification. 

This proceeding of the custom-house officers is certain- 
ly an abuse of powers and jurisdiction, and indeed it has 
been formally acknowledged to be such; and, as the Go- 
vernment of the United States cannot refuse to acknow- 
ledge its responsibility for the acts of its officers, the sen- 
timents of justice with which itisimbued will not prevent 
a longer delay in settling this claim. 


The French ship St. Francois, during her passage from 
Marseilles to Cayenne, was stopped on the 25th Septem- 
ber, 1814, by the United States sloop of war Wasp, of 
twenty-two guns, whose commander, Captain Blakely, 
compelled the master of the St. Francois to receive. on 
board his vessel thirty-six English prisoners, under peril 
of having her burnt in case he refused. 

The St. Francois, not having on board provisions 
enough, was obliged to stop at Madeira, where the pri- 
soners were delivered up to an English frigate: the own- 
ers, however, sustained a heavy loss, which can be proved 
to have been occasioned entirely by the violent and arbi- 
trary proceedings above related. Indemnification to the 
amount of 30,000 francs is now demanded of the Govern-| The French ship Calypso on her way from St. Domingo, 
ment of the United States, which is clearly responsible for {laden with 500,000 pounds of coffee and 50,000 francs in 
the acts of its navy officers. The claim is for being forced|gold, was, on the Ist of November, 1824, taken. bya: 
to quit her course, and for expenses of prisoners. pirate off the coast of Cuba; her crew were put into a 


[rRaNsLaTion. } 
Note 8.—Claim on account of the ship Calypso. 
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boat, and abandoned; two days after they were met by the | to the French minister, declared: that: the Navy Depart- 
English sloop Lion, and the American corvette Terrier, }ment had issued orders to the commanders’ of: the vessels. 
which: two vessels, on the information received from the| employed in. putting down the. slave.trade,, to bo: 
French captain, set off, and, in a few days, found. the Ca- | vessels sailing. under any other ‘than the United S 
lypso ashore. The. pirates, who were plundering her,|flag. The French minister, in his note of the 22d of: 
made off, and’ the ship was got afloat, but, instead of her| June, 1822, informed. the Secretary, that-the French. 
being restored to her rightful owners, an American prize | Government. was satisfied; but. that. the question ‘of in. 
master was put on board, and she was carried. into Key|demnification would be left undetermined, and that the 
West; there a jury was raised by virtue of a pretended |right of demanding it still remained with the owners. © 
law of Florida, which, on the 2d of December, ordered} The claim for indemnification is unquestionable, being 
the-Calypso to be sold, and out of the proceeds, (very | based upon the responsibility of the General Government, 
small,) eighty per cent. to be paid as salvage to her cap-|for the acts of its officers. 
tors, eight to her crew, and but twelve per cent. to the; The sum demanded is 233,897 francs for damages, ‘and: 
owners. > $ 50,000 francs for articles taken from .the vessel. 

The captain’s protest was in vain, and the claims of the i 
persons interested have, as yet, received no attention. 
Among the claimants, the principal is Mr. Martin Lafitte. 
At length, however, the Government examined the pre- 
tended law under which the unjust decision was given, 
and has declared the same to be null and void; stil it has 
not done any thing for the relief of the victims. At pre- 
sentyhowever, it will doubtless consider itself bound in 
honor to indemnify the owners for the injustice committed 
towards them in the territory of the United States, under 
the semblance of legality, and through a usurpation of 
power not granted by the constitution. Itshould also be 
considered, that those who profited by the seizure were 
officers and seamen of the United States navy, whom it 
may. oblige to refund. The losses sustained amount to 
about 110,000 francs. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 
Note-11.—-Claim on account of the Matiida. Aug. 30, 18306, 


The schooner Matilda was, on the 25th of May, 1821, 
boarded and captured at Grand: Bacha, on the African. 
coast, under pretence that she was engaged in the slave 
trade, although nothing. could be adduced as proof. The 
crew were put in irons, and ‘their places supplied by Ame- 
ricans.. On the 10th June, when the prisoners were per- 
mitted to change their clothes, Captain Philibert. and his 
men seized the opportunity to rise upon the prizé crew; 
and retook the vessel. Captain Philibert: then made sail 
for Cayenne, where he gave up the Americans, and made. 
his declaration. i 

The claim for indemnification is based on the same 
grounds with that of the Jeune Eugenie; the sum demands. 
ed is 60,000 francs. 


‘ [TRANSLATION ] 
Note 9.-—Claim on account of the ship Pactole. 


The custom-house of Pensacola, in 1826, laid upon the 
cargo of the French ship Pactole, over and above the 
duties as fixed for that period by the convention of June 
24, 1822, an additional duty of ten per cent. as imposed 
by the tariffs of the United States upon foreign shipping: 
this unjust demand was complied with, amounting to about 
12,000 francs. A 

The Secretary of State informed the minister of France 
on the 28th of January, 1831, in reply to his demand for 
restitution of the above sum, that he hoped a decision 
would be passed favorable to.his wishes, which was indeed 
only delayed by some accidental circumstances. 

-The payment of this just claim cannot reasonably be 
delayed beyond the period when France shows herself 
anxious to do justice to the demands of the United States, 


ae ee 
[TRANSLATION. ] 


Note 12.—Claim on account of the Julie. 


The French vessel Julie, while laying in the Rio Pongoy, 
was on the 9th of May, 1821, boarded by thirty men; her. 
cable was cut, and she was forcibly carried alongside the 
American ship Alligator. - While on her way, she struck 
on a sand:bank, and could not be got off until the tide had 
risen, and. afterwards struck four times against rocks. 
When she reached the Alligator, her captain .and-super- 
cargo were carried on board that ship, where her papers 
were examined by the American captain, who declared 
that he had no right to detain her, and should instantly 
set her free. This was done in spite of the protestations 
of. the French captain, who declared that, in the condi- 
tion in which his. vessel men ws T wold cep 

: vS to keep the sea. The Julie, then being unable to reac 
PenanerattoN:] A her re anchorage, made. sail. for- Havana, where she 

Note 10.--Claim on account of the Jeune Eugenie. was condemned as unseaworthy. 

The Jeune Eugenie, from Guadaloupe, bound for Mala-|. The French minister complained of the violence com- 
guette, on the African coast, was taken in 1821, May 17, | mitted by the Alligator; on the 20th of June, 1822,’ the 
while’ lying at the mouth of the river Gallinas, by the} Secretary of State replied that the American cruisers on 
American schooner Alligator, under pretence that she |the African coast are, ordered to prevent, American ti 
was engaged in the slave trade, that she was built in Ame- {sels only from engaging in the slave trade, ang that t pA 
rica, and that there was no proof of her having become |had reoeved apres orders not'to interfere with-those o 
Fre roperty. any other nation. | T ri 

Abe chee and sailors were put in irons, and the cap- Indemnification. is- due by the unted States and the 
tain, who happened to be ashore at the time, was left | right of claiming it-has been reserved for the owners o 


there. The Jeune Eugenie was then sent to Boston, with |the Julie, as in the case of the Jeune Eugenie. 


an American crew The amount öf damages sustained is estimated at 80,000 
Messrs. Raibant and Labatut, on receiving news of this, | francs. 

sent an agent to. Boston, and on the 24th of August, 1821, 

the French minister demanded of the Secretary of State 


the restoration of the. vessel. to the French consul at Note 13.—Claim on account of the Eliza. 
Boston. 


The American Government being convinced that the see Speen aa Gn a ior ge 
i de French property, ordere eodore, ; 5 ones 
E, i a dons on the 10th of|boarded on the 26th of May, 1821, while lying in the 


March, 1892. Moreover, the Secretary of State, in'a note harbor of Triton, on the African coast, by a detachment 
Vou. IX.—0 0 : i 


- [TRANSLATION.] 
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from the American ship. Alligator, under pretence that 
she was engaged in the slave trade. Her crew were put in| 
irons, their places being supplied. by Americans. On the 
orth of Jie, the French crew. succeeded in retaking the 


vessel, and two days after, the Americans were, at their | 


own request, put on board a schooner called. the Leona 
Oriental, with which they happened to meet. . Captain 
Theodore then‘ set sail for Martinique, where he made 
his declarations. . ` 

- The owners lay claim to 30,000 franes, as indemnifica- 
tion for losses sustained. 


: (TRANSLATION. ] 
Note 14,—Claim of the Royal Treasury of France. 


By the convention of the 30th April, 1803, between 
France and the United States, the latter became bound to 
supply. France with. twenty millions of francs, which 
were to be appropriated to discharging the debts due by 
the French Government to citizens of the United States. 

-As some discussions arose as to the mode of transacting 
the business of these accounts, General Armstrong pro- 
posed, in the name of his Government, that the funds 
should be transmitted by means of four drafts, amounting 

` altogether to 101,534 francs 41 centimes, which he would 
draw upon the American treasury, payable tothe order 
of the cashier of the French treasury. Sin 

This proposition was accepted; the drafts were drawn; 
and on the 14th March, 1809, the Royal Treasury gave 
General Armstrong a certificate of the accounts being 
closed, the drafts being placed to the credit of the Unit- 
ed States. But when the drafts were presented for pay- 
ment, the Federal Government refused to honor them, un- 
til proof had. been obtained that all the debts to citizens 
of the United States, which had been provided for in the 
treaty, had been paid. 

This refusal was.not only contrary to all principle, but 


the reason given for it yields before a simple explana- 


tion. : 

In the first place, bills of exchange are of an execu- 
tive character, and are used to. transfer credit from one 
quarter to another: those in question were! signed by 
General Armstrong, without reserve or condition, as be- 
ing within. the limits of his instructions. The United 
States cannot refuse payment on the ground of necessity 
to examine a transaction which is already past. In the 
next place, the convention of 1803 binds the United 
States to pay twenty millions to France; and the Ameri- 
can creditors of France, who are to receive payment out 
of that sum, have no right, nor ever can have right, to 
call on the American treasury, which is under no obliga- 
tion towards them; moreover, not a single receipt for 
sums.due to Americans has ever been transmitted to the 
“United. States; the French treasury. is the sole deposi- 
tory thereof, as being alone: concerned in them. Besides, 
itis true, that of six of the American creditors who were 
yet to be paid, five had demands of very small value; and 
the sixth, for 81,124 francs, would probably have opposed 

to him a claim of equal value, as General Armstrong was 
_ informed at the time. : 

These drafts are therefore clearly still payable to the 
‘French treasury, with the exception of those engage- 
ments which are set forth in the treaty of 1803. 


: [PRANSLATION.] 
Note 15.—Claim on account of the Legion of Luxembourg. 
On the 1st March, 1803, the King of France lent the 
Ship Indien, for the term of three years, to the Prince of 
‘Luxembourgs The Prince then ceded his right to the 
State of South Carolina; and, in order to man the vessel, 


‘a legion was raised in France, called the Legion of Lux- 
embourg. - 


::-The State.of South Carolina agreed to pay the Prince 
100,000: francs cash; and, in case the vessel should be lost, 
400,000: francs more; in addition to which, the Prince 
was to receive one-quarter of the value of the prizes, 
The legions were.engaged upon the terms at which per- 
sons were then commonly enlisted to serve’ on board ships 
of war." . 

The Prince, at the period of these engagements, owed 
the King 248,000 francs for sums advanced.to him. 

The Indien, under the name of South Carolina, made 
many prizes while in the.employment of the American 
State, but was finally taken by. the enemy. 

Two orders of creditors then present themselves, claim- 
ing their shares of the prize money, to wit: the Prince of 
Luxembourg, and the members of the legion. 

After the peace, as the Prince. was indebted to France, 
the Royal Treasury protested against the sum being. paid 
to him. In consequence, an arrangement was effected, 
by which the Prince’s debt was ultimately discharged, by 
South Carolina, in 1807. There now remain only the 
claimants of shares in the prizes in the name of the legion. 

The lapse of time, the character of the claimants, death, 
and dispersion, have caused these claims to pass into an 
infinite number of hands. Syndics of doubtful creation, 
or whose powers are obsolete; lawyers in the same predi- 
cament; the smallness of the individual claims, and other 
circumstances, combine to lengthen out the proceedings, 
and-increase the accumulation of papers, without advan- 
tage to uny. one except. the agent, who has established 
himself for life, as he expects, at Charleston. 

All these difficulties cannot but increase, on account of 
the deaths of the primitive claimants; and especially to 
the United States will their heirs become troublesome. 

But one equitable mode of adjusting the affair presents 
itself. Let the State of South Carolina, which has no in- 
terest in the distribution, surrender to the French Go- 
vernment as the natural protector of the rights of its sub- 


men, all the shares of the prize money now deposited in 
its care, the French Government being charged with dis- 
tributing it to those who make good their claims. 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Note 16.—Claim on account of lands withheld by the Unit- 
ed States, which had been granted to Frenchmen by In- 
dians. 

Endeavors have been long making, by several subjects 
of France, to obtain possession of Jands which had been 
ceded to them by Indian tribes, either directly, or through 
the agency of companies authorized by certain States to 
treat with those tribes, or by the possessors or authorities 
in the country before it was annexed to the United States, 
All these endeavors have been fruitless; the reply being, 
that the United States Government, from motives of po- 


licy, were obliged to declare all. cessions of land.by-In-.- 


dians, to other than itself, as null and yoid..- be 

Now, although it be admitted that a Government. may 
declare any class of its citizens-incapable of- contracting 
within the limits of its‘ own: jurisdiction, and that stran- 
gers who are ignorant of such law, or misinterpret it, 
must bear the penalty, yet surely the case is different, in 
which the contracts were made with Frenchmen before 
the Indians were recognised subjects of the United States, 
or where the lands in question were not embraced within 
the legal limits of the United States at the period of their 
being ceded. The relations between the United States 
and the Indians were thus regulated, at first, by formal 
treaties, which supposed each party to be independent, 


and the contracts reciprocal; and it was thus, by a series 
of treaties and mutual agreements, that the United States 
successively acquired most. of the territories which had ` 
‘been occupied by the aborigines, 


Others were secured 


jects, and, above all, as the guardian of the French sea» 
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to them, and the limits fixed by convention; and it is only 
ina few of these treaties that the condition of selling only 
tothe Government was inserted.’ In all cases in which 
this latter condition had not been imposed,.the Indians 
certainly possessed the right of selling or ceding their 
lands to whomsoever they pleased, and nothing but a for- 
mal treaty could divest them of this right, or render void 
thecessions of sales thus made. Indeed, the fights of 
strangers to lands thus acquired should’ be considered as 
particularly sacred in cases where the State Governments 
authorized the cessions made by Indians; for, if those Go- 
vernments have gone beyond the limits of their powers in 
so doing, certainly the stranger who acts with good faith 
should not be made the sufferer. i 
As to cessions made by the authorities, or proprietors, 
not Indian, before the country was annexed to the United 
States, the greater portion of these were:in Louisiana, 
and constitute the property of individuals, whose rights 
were formally admitted and guarantied by the fourth arti- 
cle of the:treaty. of cession of that country. Neverthe- 
less, instead of testing the validity of the rights of those 
holders by their accordance with the terms of the treaty; 
instead of examining them with reference to the state of 
things when the cessions of the lands were made; taking, 
also, into consideration, the distance of the period, the 
interruption of relations between the two countries on 
account of the long European wars, the agents of the Fe- 
deral Government, guided, doubtless, by their zeal, have 
proceeded to examine into the titles of these proprietors, 
and to submit them to new laws. In truth, it must be 
owned that the claimants have been received with favor 
by the Federal Government, and committees have been 
named for the purpose of proposing an equitable mode of 
recognising the rights of proprietors which are based upon 
ancient titles, and guarantied by treaty. Moreover, it be- 
ing impossible to set a value upon the losses sustained by 
the French, and thus to fix the indemnifications to which 
they would be entitled in the cases of each class of ces- 
sions stated above, the most equitable method of regulat- 
ing these indemnifications would. be, to name a commis- 
sion composed. of persons of the two nations, (commission 
mixte; ) which ‘should be charged with the examination 
ofall the grants to Frenchmen which should be presented 
and proved within a given period: All that would be ne- 
cessary would be to establish the principle upon which 
such commission would be formed, and under which it 
would act in the treaty which is now in progress. 


Panis, June 19, 1831. 


Monsizur re Comte: According to your excellency’s 
desire, expressed to me on the 17th instant, I have now 
the honor to transmit to you some observations, hastily 
thrown onpaper; in relation to the French reclamations 
presented inthe memoir which accompanied your excel- 
lency’s note ‘of the 15th. The time has not permitted, 
nor have I supposed it necessary, after the numerous oral 
explanations which have taken place, to enter into a more 

detailed examination of these reclamations. i 
I have the honor to be, 
With distinguished consideration, 
Your excellency’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
i i W. C. RIVES. 
‘A Son Excel. Le ComTE Sepastrany, 
à Ministre, Sec. d'Etat, €e: We. Ee. 


n No. 1.— Affaire Beaumarchais. — 

This question has its origin in a recital contained in the. 
contract concluded between Count de Vergennes and Dr. 
Franklin, onthe 25th February, 1783, in which, in addi- 
tion to the loans-made by the King of France to the Unit- 
ed States, mention isspecially made of «aids and subsidies. 


furnished to the Congress of the United State: 
title of gratuitous assistance, from the pure gene: 
the King; three millions of which wére granted: be 
the treaty of February, 1778, and six millions in 1781 
Two millions only having come to the hands of the Co 
gress of the United States, or of their official agents, p 
vious to the treaty of February, 1778, it became ‘neces: 
sary to investigate through what channel and in what 
manner the other million had been furnished to the Unitéd 
States. A suspicion immediately arose that this’ million 
had been received by Mr. Beaumarchais, who had sent: a 
large amount of military supplies to the Unitéd States, for 
which, though he had been. already. paid four or five mil- 
lions of francs, his account yet remained to be definitively 
adjusted. Inquiries were accordingly addressed to the 
French Government on the subject, to which an answer 
was returned, that, besides the two millions furnished ‘in 
1777, one million (that in question) was paid out of the 
Royal. Treasury on the 10th day of June, 1776; but a 
copy of the receipt. was refused, and the minister also 
declined to disclose the name of the person who had re- 
ceived the money. The opinion continuing every day 
to gain strength, that this million’ had been received by 
Mr. Beaumarchais, who, in that case; would. be accounta- 
ble for it to the United States, a formal appli was 
addressed: by the minister of the ‘United Sta’ fet 
French Government on the 21st: day of June, 1794, asking 
for information relative to the million advanced in June, 
1776, to whom it was paid, and for what objects expend- 
ed; and stating expressly that the purpose of the. ap- 
plication was to charge Mr. Beaumarchais with this. sum 
in the settlement of his account for supplies, if it should: 
appear that he was the person who received it. Monsieur 
Buchot, then Commissary of Exterior Relations, in answer 
to this application, sent a copy of a receipt for one million 
of francs, dated the 10th June, 1776, and signed by Mon- 
sieur Beaumarchais; which receipt, Monsicur Buchot adds, 
appears to be ‘celle dont le Gouvernement des Etats Unis 
a besoin pour regler ses comptes.” - No doubt thenéefor- 
ward remaining that the million advanced on the 10th. of 
June, ‘as aid and subsidy to the United States,” had been 
received by Mr. Beaumarchais for their use, he was: held 
accountable for it by the officers of the treasury, and for- 
mally charged with itina definitive settlement of his ac- 
counts, which took place in the year 1805. . That settle- 
ment still left a balance of 222,046 francs due to Monsieur 
Beaumarchais, which, in the following: year, was paid to 
his heirs.. Since that period the question in regard tothe 
disputed million has been revived by the heirs. of Beau- 
marchais, in an appeal to the Congress. of the United 
States from the decision made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment.. They allege that the million received by Monsieur 
Beaumarchais was applied by him to some secret service, 
unconnected with the purchase of supplies; and, in sup- 
port of that assertion, they have adduced certain declara. 
tions made by the ministers of France: avi sa is 

Ist. That the French Government ‘sest reaté constam- 
ment étranger à toutes les transactions mercantiles de 
Monsieur Beaumarchais ayec Jes Etats Unia”. + 

2d. That the million paid to Mr. Beaumarchais, on the 
10th June, 1776, * etait donné pour un objet de service 
politique secret, dont le Roi s’est reserve Ja connaissance, 

These declarations have never appeared to the Govern- 
ment of the United States sufficient for the purpose for 
which they have been cited. The first is understood on- 
ly to affirm that the French Government had no participa- 
tion in the commercial risks, profits, or losses of Mr. Beau- 
marchais:. that it was not intended to convey the idea that 
they had made no sales or advances to him on account of 
the supplies, may be inferred from the admitted fact that 
a considerable part of those supplies was taken from the 
King’s stores and arsenals. The second declaration does 
by no means exclude the idea that the million in question 
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wounded. It appears, moreover, from the report made 
in the Chamber of Deputies on the 11th of Septemb 
last, that the State, within whose jurisdiction this affair 
occurred, offered to make reparation for it; but that the. 
minister of France in the United States opposed himself 
to the consummation of the arrangement. If this should” 
be the case, it would, according to the principle even. 
assumed in the note, materially impair the application 
now presented for indemnity. “In the total ignorance in 
which Tam of the facts, it is impossible to form a decided 
opinion as to the merits of this reclamation. Though it 
forms a case obviously different from. those wrongs com» 
mitted under express orders of the Government of France, 
for which the United States now claim redress, I doubt” 
not that my Government would be disposed to make a 
candid examination of it, and, if found to constitute a fair 
demand on the justice of the United States, to make: 
prompt reparation for it. one 


was given to Mr, Beaumarchais to purchase military sup- 
plies for the use of the “United ‘States; for an advance 
made with the view of thus aiding revolted “English colo- 
nies, in June, 1776, when the King of France was in full 
peace with Great Britain, might very naturally and pro- 
perly-be considered a secret political service. 

< ‘The supposition that this million was given to Mr. Beau- 
marchais, not toreach the ‘United States in a material and 
tangible service; but to‘be paid to some other person for 
what is technically called secret service, is plainly incon- 
‘sistent with'the language of the financial contract already 
cited, in which this million is‘mentioned as an ‘ aid and 
subsidy furnished to the Congress of the United States,” 
and, also, with that used by Count de Vergennes, in a 
letter to the King of France, on the 2d of May, 1776, in 
which, referring to this same million, he speaks of the 
measures he proposed to. adopt, ‘pour faire passer aux 
‘Americaines, &c.’?. The letter of the Duke de Richelieu, 
referred to in the notes, if examined. with ‘attention, will 
be found not. to contain that ** simple but explicit nega- 
tive declaration” of a matter of fact which “Mr. ‘Gallatin 
had suggested. He makes no new declaration whatever 
in regard to the application of the million, but merely 
comments and reasons upon the sufficiency of those which 
had been already made, and concludes with saying, “ Je 
suis donc ‘fondé, &c. à persister dans les precedentes, de- 
clarations, &c.” 

In regard to the essential merits of this reclamation, an 
invariable opinion prevailed in the councils of the United 
States that it is not just. This opinion is founded on nu- 
merous communications of the American commissioners 
who resided in France at the time, on repeated assur- 
ances given to those commissioners by the ministers of 
the King, on the language used by the most confidential 
of those ministers with regard to the million in question, 
in the letter and instrument already cited; to which may 
be now added the language used by the King himself in a 
letter addressed by him, on the 8th of January, 1778, to 
the King of Spain, in which, urging the policy of France 
and Spain encouraging the revolt of the American colo- 
nies, he speaks of the ‘‘secours d’argent et autres que 
nous leurs avons donné, le tout etant passé sur le comple du 
commerce.” 

If, as is mentioned in the notes, some of the public 

functionaries of the United States, and a part (though 
not a majority) of the committees in Congress who have 
examined the subject, have recommended the payment 
of this reclamation, it has not been from any conviction 
of its justice; but, as their respective recommendations 
will show, from different considerations. Certain ‘it is 
that the Congress of the United States, with whom alone 
the decision ‘rested, has heretofore uniformly refused to 
admit it. 
“The report of the 16th of February, 1824, referred to 
in the notes, far from- recognising the justice of the claim, 
expresses the opposite “opinion on: its merits, and pro- 
poses to refer it to the Executive, to be discussed in the 
pending negotiations, only because it had been already 
introduced into those negotiations by the French Govern- 
ment; and in order, as the report adds, to obtain, on the 
scene of the transaction itself, such further developments 
as might tend to dispel] the obscurity, and remove the 
doubts then existing. 


No. 3.--Affaire dela Revanche du Cerf. 

I am wholly unacquainted with the facts of this case, 
having never before heard of it, and can form an opinion 
of it only from the statement contained in the note. From <; 
that statement, it appears that the act complained of was 
committed with perfect secrecy, under cover of the night, 
excluding thereby all opportunity for the protective in- 
terposition of the laws or of the public authority. With- 
out, therefore, inquiring into any of the circumstances 
which may have formed the provocation to this act, it 
seems sufficiently clear that there is no principle of public 
law which can render the Government of the United 
States responsible for it. 


No. 4.--Affaire du St. Francois. 

This case is altogether new to me, and, it is presumed, 
has never been presented to the Government of the United 
States. If it were intended to found a demand of indem= 
nity upon it, it would seem obviously. just to have, in the: 
first instance, carried it to the knowledge of the American 
Government, and thus to have afforded an opportunity. |, 
for investigating the facts by receiving the statement of = 
the officer whose conduct is complained of. The result |) 
of such an cape ipa might entirely change the aspect 
of the affair: at all events, justice requires that both par- 
ties should be heard. 


No. $.-—Affaire de la Jeune Emilie. 


This is a demand of indemnity for being forced, by the. 
act of an American privateer, to quit the Banks of New- 
‘foundland before completing a fishing adventure. Ame: 
rican fishing vessels have experienced frequent molestas 
tions from French vessels of war on the Banks of New- 
foundland, of which formal representations have been 
made by the minister of the. United States to the Govern- 
ment of France. If indemnity be demanded for suclr irre« 
gularities, it ought, clearly, to be reciprocal. z 


No. 6.-—Affaire dela Minerve. 


It appears from the'statement of this case, contained in 
the note, whichis all the information I have concerning 
it, that the conduct of the American midshipman was 
promptly disavowed by the commanding officer. There 
was no necessary detention of the Minerva, arising from 
the act of the midshipman. The subsequent delay of. 
twelve days at Mahon, being entirely voluntary, so far as 
appears, on the part of the captain, it is not seen on what 
principle the Government of the United States can be 
charged with it. 


No. 2.—Affaire de la Vengeance et de la Franchise. 


T bave no knowledge of the circumstances of this case, 
‘except what has heen derived from a hurried glance at 
some documents shown me by an agent of the claimants. 
‘From those documents, it appears that the affair origi- 
‘Hated in a rive which took place between the American 
and French ‘sailors at a house of bad fame, in which} 
an American was killed, and a French sailor severely 


No. 7.—Affuire de P Eugene. 
I have no knowledge whatever of this case, except 
what- is- derived from the statement contained in the 
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note, and that is not sufficiently precise to furnish the 
ground of an opinion. . The nature of the means-used by 
the.custom-house officers to oblige the vessel to quit the 
tiver, is not mentioned, nor. are other essential: circum- 
stances” stated. The river. St. Mary’s is a small river, 
forming the boundary between the ancient. territory of 
the United States: and the former Spanish possessions in 
Florida, and affording ‘great facilities (which were often 
used) for evading the revenue laws of the United States. 


This circumstance called for great vigilance on the part of 
What causes of 


ihe custom-house officers of the Union. 
suspicion they may have had against the Eugene, which led 
to the adoption of the measures complained of, is not 
known here; though doubtless the whole matter is under- 
stood at Washington, where, it would seem from an allu: 
sion in the note, that it has been the subject of discussion. 
The damages claimed are altogether speculative, founded 
on the supposition that a more advantageous sale of the 
cargo might have been made in Florida than at Savannah. 


It is difficult to recognise ina speculative calculation of 


that sort, under any circumstances, a substantial founda- 
tion for indemnity. 


No. 8.--Affaire de la Calypso. . 

As it seems, from the statement contained in the note 
that this’ affair has been under discussion at Washington, 
Į take it for granted that full explanations respecting it 


‘have been given there. Wholly uninformed as I am of 


the facts, it is, therefore, the Iess necessary for me to 
make any observations on the subject. One considera- 
tion, however, is too obviousto be omitted—that the laws 


» of the United States furnished the means of redressing 


any injustice which the parties may have suffered, by ap- 
pealing to the higher tribunals constituted for the express 
purpose of correcting the errors of inferior local autho- 
tities. From the exigencies of the case, and in conformity 
to what is believed to be the usage of all other countries, 
France herself included, questions like that arising in the 
case of the Calypso must, necessarily, in. the first in- 
stance, be: decided by some local tribunal. 
the United States frequently experienced the most seri- 
ous grievances, in similar. cases, from the irregular or 
improper action of the local authorities in France. In 
one case, particularly, mentioned by Mr. Gallatin in a let- 
ter to Viscount. Montmorency, of the 29th July, 1822, 
the vessel and cargo were sold by an inferior officer, (who 
would not permit the intervention of the consular agent 
of the United States,) for less than the value of the ca- 
blesand anchors! These irregularities of the French local 
authorities have heretofore been made the subject of re- 
presentation to the Government of France, with a view 
‘to: preventive measures to guard against their recurrence, 
and not to found upon them a demand of indemnities. 
But if indemnities are demanded. for acts of this charac- 
“ter, justice clearly requires that they should be recipro- 
cal, and extended to all cases depending on the same 
principle. f f f 
There is one reflection connected with this affair, which 
the claimants seem to have entirely forgotten, but which 
cannot, in justice, be lost sight of-—that, but for the inter- 
vention-of the recaptors, their property would have been 
wholly lost to them; and that, under the circumstances, 
the restoration of any part of it is, in fact, a gain for 
: them. 


No. 9.—Affaire du Paciole. 


“his is a demand for the restitution of discriminating 


duties alleged to have been imposed: on a: French vessel 
at Pensacola, contrary to the stipulations of the commer- 
cial convention-of 24th June, 1822. Without. entering 
intothe: circumstances of this case, of which t have. no 
“knowledge, it is sufficient to remark, that the Goyerr- 


ment of the United States, on behalf of its citiz iis,- has, 
for several years past, demanded of the Governmen 
Frarice the restitution of discriminating duties: im 
in France on American vessels, in contravention. of: 
same treaty, arid that a distinct negotiation is. still pending 
on this subject- 
would, doubtless, be: eager to embrace any- occasion for 
he reciprocal adjustment-of these reclamations on both 
sides, ree at 


be satisfactory. ) 
dress, nor the French Government any protection, to the 
individual interests concerned,’ which had forfeited all 


Citizens of SAU a l l 
right to the one or to. the other, by being engaged. ina 
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The Government of the United. States 


eed A 


Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13.—Affaires de la Jeune Eugenie, la Ma- 


tilde, la Julie, PEliza. 
All these reclamations stand on the same foundation; 


The four vessels were all captured in the course of the 
same month, (May, 1821,) on the coast of Africa, by an 
Americen ship of war sent there to aid in the suppression 
of the slave trade. 
traffic, and the American officers, judging from the con- 
struction of some of them that they were in fact Ameri- 


These vessels were engaged in that 


can property, successively took forcible possession of 
them all. One only of them, the Jeune Eugenie, was 
sent to the United States, where the American Govern- 
ment, having acquired proofthat she was French proper- 
ty, immediately ordered her release. Of the three oth 
one was released by the American officer; and th 
maining two effected their own release. Representat 
on account of the insult offered to the national fag were 
addressed by the minister of France to the Government 
at Washington, which immediately issued orders to. the 
commanders of vessels charged with the suppression: of 


the slave trade not to visit or search any vessels except 


those bearing the flag of the Union. The French Go- 


vernment declared itself satisfied with these measures, 
and the affair has been thenceforward considered as at an 


end. An injury had been done to the French nation in 


the violation of its flag by an American officer, and atone- 


ment was promptly made for it, which was declared to 
The American Government owed noire- 


traffic odious to humanity, and the suppression of which 


the moral feelings of mankind have made the common 


cause of all nations. 


No. 14.—Affair of the ‘* Trésor Royal.” 

I know nothing of the circumstances of this claim, ex- 
cept so far as they are disclosed by the statement contain- 
ed in the note. From that it appears that the Treasurer 
of the United States has been willing to pay the drafts in 
question whenever the French Government would pro- 
duce the evidence that the individual creditors, for whose 
claims they were drawn, had been paid. The French 
Government has refused to do this, alleging that the 
United States can have no interest in the production-of 
this evidence, that they owe no responsibility: to. the indi- 
vidual creditors, and that the convention of 1803. ‘has 
imposed upon them the pure and simple obligation to pay 
to France the twenty. millions -of francs.” This reason- 
ing, however, is not sustained by the convention -itself, 
the third article of which declares that “the: principal 
and jnterest of the said debts” (that is, the debts due by 
France to American citizens) ‘* shall be discharged by the 
United States,” &c; and the sixth article further shows 
that these debts are to be discharged by direct payments 
made by the United States to the American creditors, who, 
upon obtaining a certain certificate, “auront. droit aux 
mandats sur le Trésor des Etats Unis.” The Government 
of the United States, therefore, by the convention, has 
evidently contracted an obligation to the American credit- 
and is interested in having proper evidence of the 


payment of. their claims, It cannot be doubted, how- 
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ington, which: ‘would listen, as it ‘has done on all 
oceasions, with loyalty and good faith, to-any repre- 
ations which the: Government of France might think 


oper to:address to it concerning this affair. 


No: 15.—Affaire des Legionnaires de Luxembourg. 
 Phis is obviously a question between. the Legionnaires 
nd. the State of South Carolina, to which the Govern- 
ment of the Union is entirely a stranger. : 


No. 16.—Affuire des Concessions de Terrain: 
“This reclamation relatés to grants of land, in different 
parts of the Union, obtained from Indian. tribes living 
Within its limits, or derived under Governments which 
formerly possessed a portion of the territory now belong- 
ing to the United States, The note maintains the validity 
Of the first mentioned grants, on the principle that the 
Indian tribes are virtually sovereign and independent, 
and, as such, have an incontestable right to dispose of 
their lands to whomsoever, and in whatever manner, they 
please. This position is contradicted by the invariable 
practice of all the European Governments who have, at 
any time, had possessions in America, and by solemn and 
repeated decisions on the point itself by the highest tri- 
bunals inthe ‘United States. Whatever may have been 
the form in which we have chosen to conduct our rela- 
tions with the Indians, no principle of our polity is better 

derstood, or more firmly established, than that the In- 
ribes occupying portions of our territory do not 
a single attribute of national sovereignty, but are 
ipletely subject.to.the paternal dominion and tutelage 
of the United States, in whom only the sovereignty of the 
country resides. ‘This is a question which it belongs to 
. the United States alone to determine, and they have de- 
termined it on numerous occasions, and in the most so- 
lemn form, by the highest authorities known to the laws 
and. constitution of the country. Whatever regulations 
the .Government of the United States may have found it 
necessary to establish in relation to the transactions of in- 
dividuals with the Indian tribes, and that, too, in the in- 
terest of the Indians themselves, whom too much care 
could not be taken to protect against fraud, these regula- 
tions apply alike to their own citizens and to foreigners; 
anda foreign Government certainly has abundant cause 
of satisfaction when it knows that its own subjects are put 
on'the same footing as natives. 
"The -grants of land-referred to as having been derived 
under Governments: which. formerly possessed a portion 
of ‘the territory now belonging to the United States, are 
said to be ‘chiefly in the State: of Louisiana, andan article 
of the treaty of cession:of that: country is iavoked, as if it 
had specifically guarantied the grants in question. ` But I 
find nothing else in the treaty than a general declaration 
that «les habitans seront incorporés dans? Union des: Etats 
Unis et admis, aussitot qu'il sera possible, €8e. &e., et en at 
tendlant, seront maintenus et protegés dans la jowissance de 
leurs libertés propriétés, et dans Pexercise des réligions qu’ils 
professent:”- If there be any thing else in this treaty, or in 
any other treaty, which may be supposed to have a bear- 
ingon the grants- in question, it is sufficient to say that all 
treaties made with foreign Powers are solemnly declared 
by the conatitution ofthe United States ** tobe thesupreme 
‘aw of the land,” and that.the tribunals of the country are 
wound, and doin fact govern their decisions, by them. When 
scoutroversies arise in regard to-land titles, it is the com- 
mon aw of all’ nations that’ they should -be decided ac- 
jë to the laws: and bythe ‘tribunals of the country 
where the dands are‘situated. In: judging claims of this 


character, in which foreigners may be interested, the tri 
bunals of the United States are governed, with a rigid. 
impartiality, by the same rules and principles which are 
applied to similar claims of native citizens. Nothing more 
can be. fairly demanded by a foreign Government. If, 
from an inherent vice in the titles themselves, or from a 
non-compliance with the conditions of. their grants, some 
of the natives of France have failed to establish. their pre» 
tensions before the regular tribunals constituted. for the 

| purpose, the faultis certainly not that of the United States. 
If, when a-claim cannot be judicially sustained, there yet 
may exist circumstances to recommend it to.a benevolent 
consideration of the legislative authority, the appeal must 
be. to Congress, where it seems.that the claimantsin quès- 
tion have already met with a reception that leaves them 
no cause of complaint: But to admit a foreign agency in 
the determination of questions of this character, would be 
a derogation of national sovereignty to which the Govern: 
ment of the United States can never consent. 


(No. 74.] 


ensued, which was necessarily vague and inconclusive.” 
as no formal specification of these claims had yet been . 
presented to me. Baron Deffandis said that the exposition. 
which they had been preparing in the bureaux, was nearly 
completed; and the minister promised to send it to me as 
soon as it was finished. - ; 


claims which had been mentioned were obviously unsu 
tainable, I hoped he would present none others than suc: 
as were approved by his personal convictions of their 
justice. 
but such as seemed to be fourded in principles of equity. 


means in my possession would enable me, the merits of . 
these reclamations, I again called on the Minister of Fo: 
reign Affairs, and discussed with him and Baron Deffandis, 
(who was again present, ) in considerable detail, the greats 
er part of them. The minister then suggested that, as 
they had presented their claims in a written exposition, it © 
would be more satisfactory and. useful to receive my ob: 
servations on them in the same form, after which we might. 
more readily come to an understanding in ‘a._personalinter- 
view: He said that, on Tuesday, the 21st instant, he would. > 
be able to-devote sevéral hours: to’a further discussion of 
the subject. with me, provided: Icould prepare, in the 
mean time, my written observations on the several claims 
which had been:presented, and would send them-to him at 
least one day: beforehand. To this arrangement I very 
promptly assented. 


tions, and the plausibility of others, yet, as the best means 
of leading to a favorable compromise, it appeared to me ex- 
pedient, in drawing up my observations, to state as strongly 
as I could, consistently with fair discussion, objections and 
arguments which might be urgedagainst each of them. It.” 
was with this view, particularly, that, in- treating the 
claim of the heirs of. Beaumarchais, I- brought forward, + 
in as strong relief as the-nartow limits of the. discussion 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Livingston. 
Panis, June 29, 1831. © 
Sır: On the 15th instant I again called on the Minister 


of Foreign Affairs, for the purpose of urging upon him the 
necessity of bringing our negotiation to a definitive con- 
clusion. 
into various explanations and arguments respecting the 
French claims. 


1 found Baron Deffandis with him, who entered. 


A general conversation on the subject 


I remarked to Count Sebastiani that, as some of the 


He assured me that none should be presented ` 


In the evening of the same day, I received from the 


minister a note, accompanied by a list of fourteen pecu- :;; 
niary claims, amounting to 4,689,251 francs, and distinct: 
expositions of each, together with two additional memoirs 
on claims of a peculiar character; copies of all which are o 
herewith enclosed. 


On the 17th instant, having examined, as far as the 


Although I felt the justice of several of these reclama- - 
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ould: admit, . the circumstances which had, from time to] gress, by Presidents Jefferson, Madison, and M two 
me, formed the ground of the argument against it in the| Attorneys General of the United States, M 
nited States among: those.who were opposed to its al-|and Pinckney, had given their official opinion 
dowance. ee ae | credit claimed by the United States was not'sustaina 
There were, among the claims presented, several others| legal principles; and, of ten committees. of the Hous 
hich had been the subject of diplomatic discussion at| Representatives who had examined the subject, six (fo 
ashington; but altogether uninformed of the ground jsince the prepafation of my observations addressed ‘to the 
hich had been taken thére, and having no other know-| Minister of Foreign Affairs, I find that a majority of these 
dge of the facts than what I could collect from the im-|committees had made reports favorable’ to it) have re- 
rfect. sketches presented by the French Government| commended its payment. : 
self, I was compelled to confine myself to the general; If the claim were to be adjusted in the United. States, 
iews, of them. My observations were prepared in the|it appeared impossible to separate the. interest’ claimed 
course of the 17th and 18th of the month, and, in order|from the principal. The committees 6f Congress which 
to avoid the necessity of translation at the Department of| had made favorable reports on it, (particularly the select `° 
‘Foreign Affairs, they were communicated in the French|committee which made its report on the 28th January, 
Janguage. On the 19th instant they were transmitted to|1823, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which re- , 
e minister with a note, a copy of which, as well as of the ported on. the Ist April, .1828,) seem always to have 
‘Observations, is herewith enclosed. i - regarded the interest on this claim as necessarily incident 
On the 21st instant, the day proposed by the minister | to the principal; and Mr. Gallatin, then Secretary of the 
“for our interview, I again called at the Office of Foreign| Treasury, in his letter of the 27th January, ne 
Affairs, “The minister said he had read and considered| chairman of the Committee of Claims, it will be perceived; 


s kd Ki ao * . . . Be +. ’ h A 
my observations. with’ attention; that he did not deem it] treated the interest as equally due with the principal.” To 
necessary to enterinto a separate discussion of the several 


get rid of this claim, amounting, alone, to more than three 
with me; that the principal one, and greatly ex-jand a half millions of francs, and of others, (among 
ig all the others in amount, was that of the heirs of| which are some of cleat justice,) amounting to one mil- 
iarchais; that the council before: whom he had 


lion more, for a gross sum of one anda half million: of 
gbt the subject, considered the claim just, and had| francs, was an arrangement so obviously advantageous for 
ermined to insist upon it: he had reason to believe, 


the United States, that I did not hesitate to adopt it. 

‘ver, that the parties interested, in order now to secure] The question respecting the eighth article of the treaty 
ir claim in a certain and definitive manner, might be| of cession of Louisiana then remained to be adjusted. The 
ed to accept.a sum less than the whole amount they | minister declared that the national sentiment, as well as 
aimed; that the oiher claims, among which there] the convictions and determination of the French Govern- - 

ome.of unquestionable justice, might, in like man- | ment, rendered a simultaneous arrangement of this ques- 

€ compromised, and that the whole subject of pri-| tion the indispensable condition of the acknowledgment 
‘French claims might thus be terminated by a trans-|of our reclamations; but that he was willing, with some 
nen bloc, and, in all probability, for two or three] little addition, to arrange it on the same basis which had 
‘ons of francs. 


been agreed upon between Monsieur Polignac and my- 
then sent for Baron Deffandis to give information on ‘ nies 


self. 
his point; but the Baron being detained at home by 


Monsieur David, the Secretary General of the Bureau 
“sickness, Count. Sebastiani. said it was necessary that he | of Commerce, who had been consulted by the Minister of 
“should see him before he could come toa definitive conclu- 


Foreign Affairs on this subject, was present, and exhibit- 
on the subject, and invited me to call again on the} ed a projet he had prepared for a considerable reduction 
wing morning. 1 remarked to the minister, that{of duties on French wines „and brandies. _ I explained to 

AT might not be disinclined to.a compromise ofthese! the minister the considerations connected ‘with 
nsif he would be content with a reasonable allowance 


rests of our own industry, which rendered’ it impossible 
retensions so questionable, yet I could not consent to] for me to accede to any reduction of the duties.on French, 
so high.a sum as he had mentioned. 


brandies. After a protracted conversation, with the de- 
On the following day, (the 22d,) I called again on the | tails of which it is unnecessary to trouble you, it was finally 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, as he had proposed, and {agreed that the United States should stipulate to reduce, 
found Baron Deffandis with him. The discussion was re-}for a term of ten years, the duties on French wines to the 
sumed on the French claims, and particularly that of the | following rates, by the gallon, to wit: on wines in bottles, 
heirs of Beaumarchais. After a great deal of conversa-| from 30 to 22 cents; on white Wines, in casks, from 15 ‘to 
tion, which it is not deemed necessary to detail, the sub-} 10 cents; and on red wines, in casks, from 10 to.6.cents; 
i ject was arranged by the minister’s agreeing to accept ajin consideration of which, France should entirely abandon 
‘gross sum of fifteen hundred thousand francs in satisfac-| her pretension under the eighth article of the treaty of 
tion of all the claims. cession of Louisiana, and, Morcover, agree to abolish the 
"Phe claim of the heirs of Beaumarchais alone amounted | distinction now made in the French tariff between the 
to 5,700,874 francs. From the peculiar nature of thisjlong staple and the short stuple cottons of the United 
claim, and the connexion of the French Government with | States, the effect of which will be a reduction of the duty 
it, the honor of the United States seemed now imperiously | on the former from 40 to 20 francs the 100 kilogrammes, 
to demandits adjustment, whether intrinsically well found-| The motives and advantages of this arrangement on-the 
ed or not. The million which, with its interest, had been | part of the United States are so fully developed in my 
charged to the account of Beaumarchais, was not alleged ; despatch of the 20th May, 1 830, that I need not here enter 
to have been paid to him by the United States. It was into the subject again. ‘That the increased conumpnon 
chimed asa gift put ivto his hands by the French King | of French wines in the United Ses ander Kaa reduce 
for the purpose of purchasing the supplies with which he | duties, will produce a materia WAS ee ` 4 rev ie 
had farnished the United States. But the French Go-|arising from this source, T cannot doubt; : : 1e = uta- 
yernment had repeatedly declared that it was not applied Iry influence of the measure on mhe pube ue th an mo 
to the purchase of those supplies, but to an object of rals in the free introduction o n cheap e aneo ing 
secret political service, of which Beaumarchais had ren- drink, no less recommends it _ me appro a iono an a 
dered a satisfactory account to his own Government. lightened patriotism, of whi n bes nown, indeed, to 
Under these circumstances, the claim had been succes- j| have been long a favorite bee cherished object E 
sively recommended to the favorable consideration of Con-} Iwill remark, only, that the proposition made to Mon- 
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sieur Polignac, in May, 1830, had chiefly in view a reduc- 
tion of the duty on wines in cask. But the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs desired a simultaneous reduction of the duties 
on other wines, with a view of conciliating the wine-grow- 
ing interest of Champagne arid Bourgoyne, as well as of 
the South of France. Instead, therefore, of a reduction 
of 50 per cent: in the duties on red wines in cask only, 
(which the calculations made in my despatch of the 20th 
May, 1830, would require, in order to establish an equa- 
lity, in that respect, with Madeira wines,) it was agreed 
to grant an average reduction of about 334 per cent. in 
the duties on all kinds of French wines. 

“Satisfactory explanations were given by the minister in 
regard to the difference in the rates of duties established, 
at present, in France, on the cottons of Turkey and In- 

- dia, and those of other countries; and I was convinced, 
indeed, notwithstanding this difference of duty, that the 
cottons of the United States had nothing to fear froma 
competition with the inferior qualities and reduced sup- 

lies of the cottons of other countries. 

Thad every reason, therefore, to be content with the 
equalization of the duties on the long staple and short 
staple cottons of the United States, operating a reduction 
of one-half of the duties now imposed on the former; es- 
pecially as the real motive of the stipulated reduction of 
duties on French wines in the United States was not to 
obtain commercial advantages, but to get rid of a claim of 
perpetual privileges, founded on the language of a treaty 
which had heretofore proved an invincible obstacle to the 
just reclamations of our citizens, and might be most one- 
rous and embarrassing for the future. 

“Mr. Gallatin, in his letter of 27th February, 1823, to 
Monsieur Chateaubriand, shows that the effect of this 
pretension, on the part of France, might be to put it in her 
power to monopolize, in favor of the French navigation, 
the carriage of the whole commerce between her domin- 
ions and the ports of Louisiana. Between the risk of such 
aconsequence, which would have been entailed upon the 
United States ‘* forever,” in the event of an unfavorable 
issue of the arbitration proposed by the American Govern- 
ment in 1828, and.a temporary arrangement which, at the 
same. time that it finally extinguishes the pretensions of 
France, is intrinsically advantageous to ourselves, there 
cannot, it is presumed, be any hesitation in making an 
election. 

The arrangements which had been agreed upon in this 
interview, left nothing to be done, but to settle, defini- 
tively, the form of the treaty in which they were to be in- 
corporated. As the Minister of Foreign Affairs had not 
yet. presented a contre projet, it was understood that he 
would prepare these additional stipulations, and make 
them a part of his projet. On the following day, (the 
23d,) I returned to the Office of Foreign Affairs, for the 
purpose of consulting with Baron Deffandis (on whom the 
reduction of the contre projet devolved) in relation to 
several points of it; on which, for the most part, we 
agreed. He promised, as soon as the contre projet should 

have been approved by the council, to send it to me for 

examination, On the 26th instant, I received it, and have 
now the honor to enclose a copy. Yesterday I called on 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and proposed some slight 
alterations in it, most of which were readily acceded to. 
Some few points of expression only remain to be further 
considered. Ina few days more, 1 have every reason to 
hope that the matter will be definitively consummated by 
the signature of the treaty. 
{ have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Livingston. `. : 
(No. 75.] Panis, July 8, 1831. 

Sre: Ihave the honor to transmit, herewith, the trea! 
which has been concluded with the Government of France, 
It was reduced on its definitive form on the 30th ultim : 
but the necessity of submitting it to the King, who had? 
just returned from his tour in the eastern department 
‘and the subsequent absence’ of the Minister of Forcig 
Affairs, who.accompanied the King in another excursion 
to Melun and Fontainbleau, on the 2d and 3d instants, 
prevented its signature till the 4th. . 

In communicating the result of this long and arduous 
negotiation, I do not suppose it necessary to enter into an 
analysis of the articles of the treaty, which either suffi- 
ciently explain themselves, or are already explained by: 
the details given in my previous despatches. 1t will be 
perceived that the whole sum which the French Govern 
ment is to pay on account of the reclamations of citizens 
of the United States for unlawful seizures, captures, &c., 
is twenty-eight and a half millions of francs. In regard to 
the adequacy of this sum to pay the just claims of our citi 
zens, I have already had the honor to refer to the despatch; 
of Mr. Gallatin of the 14th of January, 1822, and beg leave ; 
here to cite the passage of it which relates to this subject. 

“ Although I have enumerated all the cases within my 
knowledge, where actual condemnation had not take} 
place, 1 must add that it is possible that some vessels cap 
tured, and probably that some burnt at sea whilst the: 
Berlin and Milan decrees were in force, have not ye 
been definitively condemned. But there can be no expec 
tation that indemnity will ever be obtained cither fe 
those, or in any of the cases where there has been such 
condemnation. Fromall the documents which I have ye 
seen, I do not believe that the total amount of this las 
meutioned class, after deducting the cases where the des- 
tination of the vessels was concealed, enemy’s proper- 
ty covered, or which might generally afford plausible 
grounds of condemnation, can exceed two millions of dol 
lars in value. The Danish prizes, and the vessels and. 
cargoes seized at Naples, are not included in that esti- 
mate. The amount of sequestrations and vessels burnt at’ 
sea, where no condemnation has taken place, may be es 
timated at about three millions of dollars. ‘This last esti- 
mate cannot be far from the truth, since we know the 
amount of the two largest claims, the St. Sebastian and 
the Antwerp sequestrations. The answer which this Go- 
vernment may give to my last note, will show whether 
we have any thing to expect from its justice in any case 
whatever; for, if the Antwerp claim is rejected, there 
can be no expectation that they will voluntarily allow any: 
other.” 

If the opinion here expressed be correct, and certainly 
none enjoys, or is entitled to more respect, the sum sti- 
pulated to be paid by the French Government will be 
amply sufficient to satisfy all the just clainis of our citizens 
of every description, comprehended in the scope of the 
negotiation. 

The schedules founded on statements of the claimants, 
which have from time to time been presented to Congress,, 
carry the amount of the claims much higher; but, fo 
obvious reasons, they are not a safe guide either in regard 
to the validity or the amount of the claims. During the 
past winter, I put these schedules into the hands of a most 
intelligent countryman, whose practical acquaintance with 
such subjects, and a personal knowledge of many of the 
transactions themselves, derived from a residence in Eu- 
ropeat the time, gave particular value to his opinion. He 
communicated to me the result of his examination in a- 


W. C. RIVES. |letter, a copy of which, as showing the large deductions 

To the Hon. Enw L to be made from the schedules, and as containing other 

o the . Ln wand yeep So observations which may be found useful in the ultimate 
ecretary of State, investigation of the claims, I herewith transmit. 
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Spoliations on American Commerce. 


The result which has been gained in the interest of the 
claimants has not been achieved without the greatest 
difficulty. The correspondence of Mr. Crawford, of Mr. 
Gallatin, and of Mr. Brown, with the Department of State, 
(the unfavorable parts of which have, for obvious rea- 
sons, not heretofore been given to the public, ) shows that 
they regarded this whole subject as almost entirely hope- 
jess. The difficulties, instead of being diminished, have 
been increased by the recent revolution here; the causes 
of which have been hinted at in several of my previous 
despatches, and particularly in that of the 8th Au- 
gust, 1830. The more popular genius of the new Go- 
yernment, in creating a greater tenderness for the public 
purse, and stronger sympathies with the interests of the 
tax-payers, has itself been a serious obstacle; to which 
have been added the pressure of extreme financial embar- 
| rassments, and the absorbing pre-occupation of European 
t politics. 
= An arrangement which, amid so many difficulties, has 
secured for claims of our citizens (prosecuted in vain for 
the last twenty years, and a large portion, if not the whole, 
of which has been considered as desperate) a sum suffi- 
cient, in all probability, to pay every cent justly due, and 
nearly treble the amount pronounced to be due by the 
commission charged with their examination here; which 
has, at the same time, extinguished claims of French sub- 


millions of francs, by a stipulation to pay a million and a 
half; and has finally gotten rid of a most embarrassing 
chim (founded on the language of a treaty) of perpetual 
prilega in the ports of one of the States of the Union, 
y a temporary measure intrinsically advantageous to our- 
selves, and, in the definitive settlement of these unpleasant 
questions has laid a lasting foundation of harmony and 
friendship between two countries having the most import- 
ant common interests, political and commercial—an ar- 
rangement marked by these features cannot, I trust, fail 
to be satisfactory, and to justify the responsibility which, 
under the discretionary powers the President has been 
pleased to confide to me, I have not hesitated to assume, 
both in the progress and termination of this complex ne- 
gotiation. 
tee 1 have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
To the Hon. EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 
Secretary of State. 


—— 


Mr. Rives to Mr. Livingston. 
{No. 78.] Panis, September 28, 1851. 


Sra: Tt has occurred to me that it might not be alto- 
gether without utility to furnish you some additional ex- 
planations respecting a clause of the seventh article of the 
treaty concluded with this Government on the 4th July 
Jast. That article, after providing for a reduction of the 
duties on French wines to the rates therein specified, for 
aterm of ten years, adds, “that the proportion existing 
between the duties on French wines thus: reduced, and 
the general rates of the tariff which went into operation 
on the Ist January, 1829, shall be maintained in case the 
Government of the United States should think proper to 
diminish those general rates in a new tariff? ne 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs insisted on this addition 
asa sine quu non of the execution of the treaty. 

He said that, without it, the stipulation to reduce the 
duties on French wines would be perfectly nugatory, as 
the United States might immediately, after reducing the 
duties on French wines to the rates agreed upon, make a 
very large reduction in the duties on the wines of other 
countries; and thus place the wines of France, relatively 
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jects against the United States to the amount of near five | 8 


to those of other countries, in a much more disadvantage- 


ous position than ever. Feeling, myself, the justness of” 
this observation, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs de- 


claring that, without the insertion of the clause in ques- « 
tion, he could not sign the treaty, I saw no occasion for 


making a serious difficulty of it on my part. 
At the same time, I did not lose sight of what is said in 


the instructions addressed to me on the 30th November, 


1830; which, while sanctioning the proposition I bad in- 
formally made to Monsieur Polignac respecting a reduc- 
tion of duties on the wines of France, added that ‘* pro- 


per care should be taken that the stipulation for this re- 
duction of duties does not conflict with our engagements 


to other nations, by which we are bound to impose no 
higher duties upon articles the produce of the soil or in- 


dustry of those nations, than upon similar articles of other 


nations when imported into the United States.” 

If the views presented in my despatch of 20th May, 
1830, respecting the unequal rates of the existing duties 
on the wines of France and those of other countries, be 
correct, as they are believed to be, the effect of the stipu- 
lated reduction in the duties on French wines will be, not 
to admit them on more favorable terms than those of other 
countries, but simply to restore them to a just equality. 

But a consideration not less conclusive is, that we have 
no engagement, of the kind referred to, with any wine- 
rowing country. 

The only countries with which we have entered into a 
stipulation to impose ‘no higher or other duties on their 
productions than are or shall be payable on the like arti- 
cles the produce or manufacture of other foreign coun- 
tries,” are Great Britain, (in reference to her European 
possessions only,) Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, the Hanse- 
atic Republics, Austria, perhaps, and some of the South 
American States. With Spain and Portugal, the princi- 
pal wine-growing countries after France, we have no such 
stipulations. Of the countries above enumerated, none 
produce wine, unless the smal] quantity made in the Rhen- 
ish provinces of Prussia should be thought to make it an 
exception. j 

It is with that country only, then, that any question 
could, by possibility, arise respecting our agreement to 
reduce the duties on French wines. Conceding even that 
the stipulation of equal treatment for her productions 
would oblige us to extend to her, without any equivalent 
whatever, a reduction of duties granted for a special and 


valuable consideration to another Power, and also that the 


wines of her provinces are, in the language of the treaty 


with her, like (mêmes) articles with the wines, so pecu- 
liar and distinct, of France, ber reclamations, if any should 
be made, (which is highly improbable, ) might be satisfied 
by a correspondent reduction of duties on the wines of 


the Prussian provinces on the Rhine, without giving to 
France, in the terms of the stipulation made with her, a 


right to call for a further reduction of duties on French 


wines; for it is only in case the Government of the United 
States should diminish the * general rates” of the tariffin 
foreign wines, that France would be entitled to a further 
proportional reduction on hers. 

I have thought it proper to furnish you these explana- 
tions, (which the numerous other matters crowding upon 
my attention, at the time of sending the treaty, pre- 
vented me from then communicating, ) not because 1 sup- 
pose them to be absolutely necessary, but ex abundanti 
cautela, and with a desire to possess you of every circum- 
stance which might, by possibility, be deemed useful in 
estimating its provisions. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 
W. C. RIVES. 
1e Hon. EDWARD LIVINGSTON, 
mee Secretary of State. 


LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


OF 


A PUBLIC NATURE, 


PASSED AT THE SECOND SESSION OF 


THE TWENTY-SECOND 


CONGRESS, WHICH WAS BEGUN AND HELD AT THE CITY 


OF WASHINGTON, IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ON MONDAY, THE THIRD DAY OF DECEMBER, ONE THOUSAND 
EIGHT HUNDRED AND TRIRTY-FWO, AND ENDING ON THE THIRD DAY OF MARCH, ONE THOUSAND EIGHT RHUN- 


DRED AND THIRTY-THIEE, 


An act making appropriations, in part, for the support of | 


Government for the year one thousand eight hundred 


For the invalid pensions, in addition to the sum of two 
hundred and one thousand nine hundred and forty-two 


and thirty-three, and for certain expenditures of the | dollars in the Treasury, ninety—eight thousand seven hun- 


year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives | 


of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, ap- 
propriated, to be paid out of any unappropriated money 
in the ‘Treasury, viz : 


For pay and mileage of the members of Congress and | 


delegates, three hundred and seven thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars. 

For pay of the officers and clerks of both Houses, thir- 
ty-four thousand three hundred dollars. 

For stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the Senate, twenty-five thou- 
sand six hundred dollars. 

For stationery, fuel, printing, and all other incidental 
and contingent expenses of the House of Representatives, 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

The said two sums last named to be applied to the pay- 
ment of the ordinary expenditures of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, severally, and to no other pur 
pose. And no part of this appropriation shall be applied 
to any printing other than-of such documents or papers 
as are connected with the ordinary proceedings of either 
of the said Houses, ordered during its session, and exe- 
cuted by the public printer, agreeably to his contracts, 
excepting such as may have been ordered by the Joint 
Committee for preparing a digest of laws for the District 
of, Columbia, or such printing and books as have hereto- 
fore been ordered by the House. ; 

For defraying the expenses of the several courts of the 
United States ; also, for jurors and witnesses, and for de 
fraying the expenses of suits in which the United States 
are concerned, and of prosecution for offences committed 
against the United States, and for the safe keeping of 
prisoners, during the year one thousand cight hundred 
and thirty-two, in addition to the sum heretofore appro- 
priated for those purposes, the further sum of fifty-one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-five dollars. 

Approved: January 14, 1833. 


An act making appropriations for the Revolutionary and 
other pensioners vf the United States for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 


Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be appro- 
priated, to be paid out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the pensioners of the United 
States for the year one thousand eight hundred and thir- 
ty-three: i : ; 

For the revolutionary pensioners under the several acts 
prior to that of the seventh June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirey-two, six buodred and twenty-four 
thousand six hundred and eighty-five dollars, in addition 
to an unexpended balance of three hundred and six thou- 
sand five hundred and forty dollars. 
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| dred and thirty-two dollars. 


For pensions to widows and orphans, five thousand five 
hundred dollars. 
Approved: January 14, 1833. 


An act making appropriations for carrying on the Fortifi- 
cations of the United States during the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-three. . ` 
Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- 

priated to the several objects hereinafter named specifi- 

cally, to be paid out of any money in the ‘Freasury not 
otherwise appropriated, 

For the preservation of Castle Island,and repair of Fort 
Independence, Massachusetts,in addition to the sum here- 
tofore appropriated, seventeen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Adams, Newport harbor, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For repairing Fort Columbus, and Castle Williams, New 
York, fifty thousand dollars, 

For Fort Monroe, Virginia, forty-six thousand dollars. # 

For Fort Calhoun, Virginia, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For completing the works at Ouk Island, North Caro- 
tina, twenty-two thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For the fortifications in the harbor of Charleston, South 
Carolina, seventy-five thousand dollars. 

For the Fort at Cockspur Island, Georgia, seventy-five 
thonsand dollars. 

For the completion of the fortifications at Pensacola, 
Florida, one hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars. 

For completing the Fort at Mobile Point, Alabama, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of fortifications, ten thousand dollars. 

Approved: January 14, 1833. 

An act to establish a land office in the Territory of Michigan, 
Beit enacted, &c ‘That ali that part of the Territory of 

Michigan, which is comprehended within the following 
bonndaries, shall, from and after the psssage of this act, 
constitute one ‘land district for the sale and entry of the 
public lands, viz: lying between the {hird and fourth 
ranges of townships south of the base line and.east of 
the principal meridian, except so much thereof as lies 
north of the river Huron of Lake Erie; and also, the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth ranges of townships 
south of said base line, and west of said principal meridi- 
an. And there is hereby established a land office within 
the same, to be located at such place as the President, 
in bis discretion, shall think proper to designate. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That there shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, under the existing laws, a Regis- 
ter and Receiver in and for said District, whose com- 
pensation shail be the same as provided for other Regis- 
ters and Receivers. 

Approved: January 30, 1833. 


~~ 
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AN ACT to explain an act, entitled ** Anact to reduce 
the duties on Coffee, Tea, and Cocoa,” passed the 
twentieth of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty. 


Be ii enacted, &c. That in all cases in which the im- 


porters of Coffee or Cocoa, which remained in the{Custom . 


‘House stores under the bond of the Importer,on the thirty- 
first day of December, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, shall have paid on the same a greater amount of 
duty than is imposed by the act passed on the twentieth 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, on 
Coffee or Cocoa, imported after the thirty-first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed to refund, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to..such. importer the amount of such excess so col- 
lected. f 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacled, That, in all cases in 
which ihe Importers of Coffee, Tea, or Cocoa, which 
remained in the Custom House stores, on the thirty-first 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
one, under the control of the proper officer of the Cus- 
toms, shall have been compelled to pay on the samea 
greater amount of duty than is imposed by said act, on 
Coffee, Tea, or Cocoa, imported after the thirty-first day 
of December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to refund, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria- 
ted, to such Importers, the amount of such excess so 
collected. 


‘Approved: February 9, 1833. 


AN ACT to amend an act, entitled ‘* An act to alter and 
amend an.act to set apart and dispose of certain public 
lands for the encouragement of the cultivation of the 
vine and olive ;” approved nineteenth February, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 


Be it enacted, &c. That all persons who became entitled 
to an allotment of land under the contract recited in the 
first section of the act to which this isan amendment, 
theirheirs, devisees, or assigns, who, on or before the 
thirty-first day of October, in the year eighteen handred 
and thirty-two, were in the actual occupancy and culti- 
vation of the same, or any part thereof, shall, on paying 
into the Treasury one dollar and twenty-five cents the 
acre previous to the fifteenth of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, receive a patent for his or her 
allotment or purchase +. Provided, the Register of the 
Land Office for the District in which the lands lie, shall 
be satisfied of the validity of the purchase. 

"Bee 2. And beit further enacted, That all persons in 
actual settlement and- cultivation, before or on the thirty- 
first day of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty one, upon any of the lands referred to by the act 

_ to which this is an amendment, and not disposed of by 
the first section of this act, or any former act of Con- 
gress, shall, on proof of such settlement and cultivation, 
and-on paying into the Treasury of the United States, 
within six months after the passage of this act, oue dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, receive a patent for one 

~ hundred and sixty acres : Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall. be so construed as to alter or repeal the third 
section of the above recited act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
act of. which thisis an amendment as requires that pay- 
ment shall be made previous to the third of March, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-three, be, and the same is hereby, 
extended to the fifteenth” of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four, 


Approved: February 19, 1833, 


ee 


AN ACT toamend an act, entitled ‘* An act supple- 
mentary to the act for the relief of certain surviving 
officers and soldiers of the revolution.” 


Be it enacted, &c. ‘That the second section of the act, 
entitled © An act supplementary to the act for the relief 
of certain surviving officers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tion,” approved the seventh day of June, one thousand 
e'ght hundred and thirty-two, shall not be construed to 
embrace invalid pensioners ; and that the pensions of in-s 
valid soldiers shall not be deducted from the amount re- 
ceivable by them under the said act. 

Approved: February 19, 1833. 


AN ACT for the further improvement of Pennsylvania 
- Avenue. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
alter the plan for the improvement of Pennsylvania 
avenue, as provided for by an act passed the twenty- 
fifth day of May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two, by causing that portion of the avenue lying between 
the road directed to be Macadamized and the side pave- 
ments, to be graduated and covered with stone, on the 
Macadam’s plan, in place of gravel, provided for by said 
act ;also by extending the foot pavements not less than 
five and a half feet‘on each side, and forming side drains, 
not Jess than four and a half feet wide ; and further, by 
setting a line of curbs of granite, eight inches thick, on 
each side of that part of the avenue between the Capitol 
square and the President’s square, with suitable returns 
at the cross streets, and Macadamizing the cross streets 
fifty feet on each side of the Macadamized cover of the 
avenue. ; 

Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That, to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act, the sum of sixty-nine 
thousand six hundred and thirty dollars be, and the same 
is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any money in 
the Treasury not,otherwise appropriated. 

Approved : February 19, 1855. 


AN ACT for the payment for horses and arms lost in 
the military service of the United States against the 
Indians on the frontiers of Ilinois and the Michigan 
Terrilory. 

Beit enacted, &c. That any mounted militiaman or vo- 
lunteer whilst in the service of the United States, in the 


late expeditions against the Indians, on the frontiers of | 


Illinois and the Territory of Michigan, who sustained da 


mage by the loss of any horse which was killed in battle, . 


or died in consequence of a wound received therein, or 
in consequence of a failure on the part of the United 
Sta es, to furnish such horse with sufficient forage whilst 
in the service, or in conseqence of the owner being dis- 


mounted, or separated and detached from the same, by... 


order of the commanding officer, or in consequenee of 
the rider being killed or wounded in battle, shall be al- 
lowed and paid the value of such horse at the time} of 
going into service : Provided, Such loss was not the re- 
sult of negligence on the- part of the owner; the time 
employed in going to the place of rendezvous, and re- 
turning home after beirg discharged, to be taken and 
considered as actual service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacled, That any person in 
the aforesaid service of the United States, as a volunteer 
or dratted militiaman, who furnished himself with arms 
and military accoutrements, and has sustained Joss by 
the capture or destruction of the same, without fault or 
negligence on his part, shall be allowed and paid the 
value thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enucled, That all claims 
arising under this act shall be examined, allowed; and 


> 
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paid in the same manner by the Third Auditor, that si- 
milar claims were under ‘fan act to authorize the pay- 
ment of property lost, captured, or destroyed by the 
enemy, while in the military service of ihe United States, 
and for other purposes,” passed the ninth of April, one 
thousand cight hundred and sixteen, and the act in 
amendment thereof, passed the third of March, one 


. thousand eight hundred and seventeen ; this act to be 


and remain in force three years from and after its pas- 
sige. 
Approved : February 19, 1833. 


AN ACT for the purchase of certain copies of Watter- 
ston and Vanzandt’s Statistical Tables, and to authorize 

a subscription for a continuation of the same, 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Librarian of Congress be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to purchase, for the Library 
of Congress, the remaining copies, not exceeding two 
hundred in number, of Watterston and Wanzandt’s Sta- 
tistical Tables, at the subscription price of two dollars 
and fifty cents per copy: Provided, The supplementary 
tables marked page ninety-four*, be furnished for the 
said copies, and for the copies now on hand in the Libra- 
ry; and that the Librarian be further authorized to sub- 
scribe for seven hundred and fifty copies of the continua- 
tion of the said tables, proposed to be published by 
Watterston and Vanzandt, at three dollars per copy ; the 
said copies to be distributed as provided for by the first 
section of a joint resolution, approved twenty-fourth May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, for the 
distribution of certain public documents ; the same to 
be paid for out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

Approved: February 19, 1833. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Naval Service 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three, 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be appro- 
priated for the naval -ervice for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty three, in addition to the unex- 
pended balances of former appropriations for similar ob- 
jects, viz: 

For pay and subsistence of the officers of the ravy, and 
the pay of seamen, one million four hundved and forty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For pay of superintendents, naval constructors, and all 
the civil establishments at the several yards, fifty seven 
thousand three hundred and thirty dollars. 

For provisions, four hundred and sixty thousand dol- 

ars. 

For repairs of vessels in ordinary, and the repairs and 
wear and tear of vessels in commission, five hundred and 
six thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 
` For medicines and surgical instraments, hospital stores, 
and other expenses on account of the sick, thirty-five 
thousand dollars, : 

For improvements and necessary repairs of navy yards, 
viz: 

For the navy yard at Portsmouth, twenty-one thousand 
five handred and twenty-four dollars. 

For the nasy yard at Boston, seventy-three thousand 


five hundred and thirty-five dollars. 


For the navy yard at New York, thirty—fonr thousand 
eight hundred and fifty dollars. 

Forthe navy yard at Philadelphia, three thousand two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. ` 

For. the navy yard at Washington, sixteen thousand 
dollars. : 

For the navy yard at Norfolk, one hundred and twen- 


. ty-six thousand five hundred and twenty-nine dollars. 


For the navy yard at- Pensacola,’ fifty-three thousand 
one hundred and fifty dollars. pes : 
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For ordnance and ordnance stores, ten thousand:dollars, 

For defraying expenses; for freight and -transportation 
of materials and stores of every. description; for wharfage 
and dockage, storage and rent, travelling expenses of 
officers, and transportation of seamen, house rent, cham- 
ber money, and fuel and candles to officers, other ‘than 
those attached to navy yards and stations, and for officers - 
in sick quarters, where there is no hospital, and for fu- 
neral expenses ; for commissions, clerk hire, and office 
rent, stationary, and fuel to navy agents ; for premiums, 
and incidental expenses of recruiting; for apprehending- 
deserters; for compensation to judge advocates; forper 
diem allowances for persons attending courts martial, and 
courts of inquiry, and for officers engaged in extra ser- 
vice beyond the limits of their station; for printing, and 
stationary of every description,. and for books, maps, 
charts, and mathematical and nautical iastruments, chro. 
nometers, models and drawings ; for purchase and-repair 
of steam and fire engines, and for machinery ; for pur- 
chase and maintenance of oxen and horses, and for carts, 
timber wheels, and workmen’s tools of every descrip- 
tion; for postage of letters on public service ; for pi- 
lotage ; for cabinet furnkure of vessels in commission, 
and for furniture of officers’ houses at navy yards, for 
taxes on navy yards and public property; for assistance 
rendered to vessels in distres; for incidental labor at 
navy yards, not applicable to any other appropriation; for 
“coal and other fuel for forges, foundries, and steam en- 
gines; for candles, oil, and fuel, for vessels in commission 
and in ordinary ; for repairs and building. of magazines 
and powder houses; for, preparing moulds for ships to be 
built, and for no other object or purpose whatsoever, two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars. 

For contingent expenses for objects not hereinbefore 
enumerated, five thousand dollars. 

For pay of the officers and non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, and for subsistence of the offi- 
cers of the marine corps, one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety dollars. 

For subsistence of non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, and washerwomen, serving on shore, 
eighteen thousand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars. 

For clothing, twenty-eight, thousand seven hundred 
and sixty*five dollars. f Patt G 

For fuel, nine thousand and ninety~eight dollars. 

For contingent expenses, fourteen thousand dollars. 

For military stores, two thousand dollars. 

For medicines, hospital stores, and surgical instruments, 
two thousand three hundred and seventy dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of the Treasury to discharge 
an outstanding claim for prize~money for the capture of 
the Algerine vessels in one thousand eight hundred and 
fifteen, twenty-one dollars, being part of an unexpend. 
ed balance carried to the surplus fund. f 

For the payment of claims arising under the act of 
eleventh of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two, entitled An act concerning certain marine offi- 
cers,” eighteen thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
dollars and twenty-eight cents, Be a 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of compensating the. board authorized. by: the'act of the 
nineteenth of May, one thousand eight-hundred and thir- 
ty-to, for their services in revising:-and: enlarging “ the 
rules and regulations governing: the naval service, with 
the view to adapt them to the present and future exigen- - 
cies of this important arm of national defence,” the ‘sum 
of seven thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury. not other- 
wise appropriated, to be paid by the Navy Department, 
according to the rates of allowances for detention on spe- 
cial service now prescribed by the rules and- regulations 
of the Navy Department: Ae f 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the salary di. 
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rected by ‘‘An act for the regulation of the navy, and 
privateer pension, and navy haspital funds,” passed July 
tenth, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, to be 
paid to the clerk of said funds out of the Treasury of the 
United States, shall be paid from any money in said Trea- 
suty not otherwise appropriated. l 
Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That for carrying 
into efféct the acts for the suppression of the slave trade, 
-including the. support in the United. States, and for a 
term not éxceeding six months, after their arrival in Afri- 
ca, of all persons removed from the United States under 
the said acts, the sum of &ve thousand dollars be, and 
the’same is hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 5 And be it further enacted, That there be paid 
to Master Commandant John Ð. Sloat, of the U. States’ 
navy, out'of any money in the: Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum.of one thousand three hundred 
and sixty dollars, being the amount of his account exhibit- 
ed to the. Navy Department, for expenses incurred in 
entertaining on board the St. Louis, under his command, 
General Bolivar and several of his officers, at Guayaquil, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine; 
and General La Fuente, President of Peru, and Major 
General Miller, of the Peruvian army, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one. 

Approved + Feb. 20, 1833. (e 
AN ACT making Appropriations for Indian Annuities, 
“and other similar objects, for the year one thousand 

eight hundred and thirty three. 

Be it enacted, &e. That the following sums be, and 
the same are hereby severally appropriated, for the pay- 
ment.of annuities due, to various Indians, and Indian 
tribes, and other objects hereinafter enumerated, accord- 
ing to the stipulations of certain Tndian treaties ; to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwiae ap- 
propriated, to wit: 

To the Wyandot tribe, five thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars. 

To the Wyandot, Munsee, and Delaware.tribes, one 
thousand dollars. 

To the Shawnee tribe, three thousand dollars, and 
eight hundred and forty dollars for expenses of a black- 

` smith and furnishing salt. 

Tothe Shawanee and Seneca tribes of Lewistown, 
one thousand dollars, and seven hundred and eighty dol- 
lars for expenses of a blacksmith. 

To the Delaware tribe, six thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, and one hundred dollars for furnishing salt. 
< Tothe Wea tribe, three thousand dollars, 

To the Piankeshaw.tribe, eight hundred dollars. 

To the Kaskaskias tribe, one thousand dollars. 

To the Ottaway tribe, five thousand -three hundred 
dollars. geet ee , 

To the Ottaway and Missouri tribes, two thousand five 


hundred dollars, and fifteen hundred dollars for the ex-. 


penses of blacksmiths and tools, and agricultural imple- 
ments, i 

To the Chippeway tribe,three thousand eight hundred 
dollars; also, one thousand Collars for purposes of educa 
‘tion, and two thousand dollars for the purchase of farming 
utensils and cattle, and the employment of persons to aid 
‘them in their agriculture, 
'-Tothe Chippeways, Ottaways, and Potawatamie tribes, 
sixteen thousand dellars, and one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for farnishing salt. 
“To the Potawatamie tribe, sixteen thousand three hun: 
dred dollars, and one hundred dollars to To-pe-ni-be, 
principal chief; also, three thousand dollars for purposes 
of education, and’ two thousand five hundred and twenty 
“dollars for expenses of blacksmiths, millers, and agricul- 
turists, and for furnishing salt, tobacco, iron, and steel. 


To the Potawatamie 
dollars. 

To the Choctaw tribe, fifty thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-five dollars; to Mushulatabbe, a chief, one hun- 
dred. and fifty dollars, and to Robert Cole, a chief, one 
hundred and fifty dollars; also, twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars. for the purposes of education, and two 
thousand nine hundred and fifty five dollars for expenses 
of blacksmiths. and mill wrights, and for furnishing iron 
and steel. 

To the Eel river tribe, one thousand one hundred dol- 
ars. 

To the Six Nations, New York, four thousand five 
hundred dollars; also, two hundred dollars to the Young 
King, achief, and fifty dollars to Little Billey, of the Se- 
neca tribe. i i 


tribe of Haron, four hundred 


To the Seneca tribe, of New York, six thousand dol- 


lars. 

To the Creek tribe, forty-six thousand five hundred 
dollars; also, three thousand dollars for purposes of edu- 
cation, and nine hundred and fifty-five dollars for ex- 
penses of a blacksmith, and for furnishing iron and steel. 

To the Cherokee tribe, ten thousand dollars; also, two 
thousand dollars for purposes of education. 

To the Chickasaw tribe, twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars. 

To the Sac tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the Sac and Fox tribes, two thousand dollars. 

To the Sac, Fox, and Ioway tribes, three thousand 
dollars for the expenses of blacksmiths and agricultu- 
rists, and for furnishing farming utensils and eattle. 

To the Fox tribe, three thousand dollars. 

To the Ioway tribe, three thousand dollars; also, nine 
hundred dollars for expenses of a blacksmith, and fur- 
nishing agricultural tools. 


lars. : 

To the Seneca tribe of Lewistown, one thousand dol. 
lars, and thirteen hundred and fifty dollars for expenses of 
a blacksmith and miller, and for furnishing iron and 
steel. 

To the Quapaw tribe, two thousand dollars. 

Yo the Kickapoo tribe, of Hlinois, two thousand dol- 
lars. 

To the Florida Indians, five thousand dollars; also, 
one thousand dollars for purposes of education, and ‘one 
thousand dollars for the expenses of a gun and black- 
smith, 

To the Miami tribe, twenty five thousand dollars; al- 
so, two thousand dollars for the support of poor and in- 
firm, and education of youth, and two thousand and 
twenty dollars for expenses of a blacksmith, and for fur- 


nishing salt, iron, steel, and tobacco. . a 
To the Winnebago tribe, eighteen thousand dollars; | 


also, three thousind seven. hundred and ninety doHars 
for expenses of blacksmiths and agriculturists, and for 
farnishing salt and. tobacco. : 

To the Kansas tribe, three thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. i : 
To the Christian Indians, four hundred dollars. 
To the Sioux tribe, of Mississippi, two thousand dol- 


lars; also, one thousand seven hundred dollars for ex-- 


penses of blacksmith, and furnishing agricultural tools, 

‘Fo the Yancton and Santie bands, three thousand dol- 
lars; also, one thousand four hundred dollars for the ex. 
penses of a blacksmith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 

Yo the Omuha tribe, two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars; also, one thousand five hundred dollars for expen. 
ses ofa blacksmith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 

To the Sac tribe, of Missouri river, five hundred dol- 
lars; also, nine hundred dollars for expenses of a. black- 
smith, and furnishing agricultural tools. 

For purposes of education of Sacs, Foxes, and others, 


‘Yo the Osage tribe, eight thousand five hundred dol- 
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as stipulated for in the treaty of July fifteenth, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty, three thousand dollars. 

For purposes of education of Chippeways, Menomo- 
nies, and Winnebagoes, as stipulated in fifth article of 
the treaty of Butte des Mortes, of eleventh August, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven; for the years 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty three, three thousand 
dollars. i f 

For expenses of transportation and distribution of annu- 
ities to the Winnebagoes, Chippeways, Ottaways, Pot- 
tawatamies, Sacs, Foxes, and others, and of salt, tobac- 
co, agricultural implements and tools, not otherwise 
provided for, five thousand one hundred and sixty dollars. 

For expense of removing and keeping off intruders 
from Choctaw lands, by the twelfth article of the treaty of 
twenty-seventh September, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, five hundred dollars. : . 

For expense of bounding, by sectional lines, the reser- 
vation to Choctaw heads of families, by the fourteenth 
article of said treaty, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For an advance to the Ottaways, afier their removal, 
for erecting houses and opening farms, to be reimbursed 
out of the sales of their Jands, by the fifth article of the 
treaty of thirtieth August, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty one, two thousand dollars. 

For the payment of claims of sundry individuals against 
the Ottaways, guarantied by the seventh article, and enu- 
merated in the sixteenth of the same treaty, also to be re- 
imbursed out of the sales of their lends, twenty-one 
thousand two hundred and ninety-two dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, 

For the services of a person to certify contracts for the 
sale of Creek lands, by the third article of the treaty of 
twenty-fourth March, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, one thousand dollars. 

For expenses of defending suits, and so forth, institut- 


ed by intruders against Creek Indians, and keeping off 


intruders, by the fifth, article of the same treaty, three 
thousand dollars. 
For incidental expenses attending the aforesaid trea: 
ties, not otherwise enumerated, five thousand dollars. 
Approved: February 20, 1833. 


AN ACT to authorize the laying out and constructing a 
road from Line Creek to the Chatahooche, and for re- 
pairing the road on which the mail is now transported. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, to be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, for the purpose 
of laying out and making a post road through the Creek 
nation of Indians, commencing at Line Creek, in the 
State of Alabama, and terminating at the Chatahooche, 
opposite Columbus, in the State of Georgia. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, for the early 
accomplishment of this object, the President shall ap- 
point a superintendent of said road, whose duty it shall 
be, under the direction of the President, to divide the 
same into sections of not more than ten miles each, to 
contract for, and personally superintend the opening and 
waking the said road, as weli as to receive, disburse, and 
fai hfully account with the Treasury for all sums of mo- 
ney by him received by virtue of this act, and the said 
superintendent shail receive, during the time he is so 
employed, at the rate of one thousand dollars per annum. 

Sec.3 Andit further enacted, That, for the repairs of 
the road through said Creek nation, on which the mail is 
how transpurted, unl the road authorized by this act is 
completed, the further sum of two thousand dollars, to 
be expended under the direction of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, be, and the same is hereby appropriated, 

Approved: February 20, 1833. 


AN ACT to authorize the Legislature of the State of 
Ohio, to sell the jand reserved for the support of reli- 


gion in the Ohio Company’s, and John Cleves 
Symmes’ purchases. 7 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Legislature of the State of 


Ohio be, and is hereby, authorized to sell and convey, in 
fee simple, all or any part of the lands heretofore reserv- 
ed and appropriated by Congress for thé support of re- 
ligion within the Ohio Company’s, and John Cleves 
Symmes’ purchases, in the State of Ohio, and to invest 
the money arising from the sale thereof, in some pro- 
ductive fund ; the proceeds of which shall be forever an- 
nually applied, under the direction of said Legislature, 
for the support of religion within the several townships 
for which the said lands were originally reserved and set 
apart, and for no other use or purpose whatsoever, ac- 


cording to the terms and stipulations of the contracts of 
the said Ohio Company’s, and John Cleves Symme,’ 
purchases within the United States : Provided, said land, 
orany part of it, shall, in no case, be sold without the con- 
sent of the person who may be the lessee thereof, nor 
without the consent of the imbhabitants of the township 
within which any such land may be situated, to be ob- 
tained in such manner as the Legislature of said State 
shall by law direct : And provided, also, That in the ap- 
portionment of the proceeds of said fund, each township 
within the districts of country aforesaid, shall be entitled 
to such portion thereof, and no more, as shall have ac- 
crued from the sum or sums of money arising from the 
sale of the church land belonging to such township. 
Approved : February 20, 1833. 


AN ACT further to extend the time for entering cer- 
tain donation claims to landin the Territory of Arkan- 
sas. 


Be itenacted, &c, That the provisions of thé eighth 
and ninth sections of the act of Congress, approved the 
twenty-fourth day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-eight, entitled “ An act to aid the State of 
Ohio in extending the Miami canal from Dayton to Lake 
Erie, and to grant a quantity of land to said State to aid 
in the construction of canals authorized by law, and for 
making donations of land to certain persons in Arkansas 
Territory,” and the provisions of the act, entitled “An 
act restricting the location of certain land claims in the 
Territory of Arkansas, and for other purposes,” approved 
the sixth of January, one thousand cight hundred and 
twenty-nine; and, also, the provisions of an act, entitled 
« An act to extend the time for locating certain donations 
in Arkansas,” approved the thiricenth January, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty, be, and the same are 
hereby, continued in force, for the term of five years, 
from the twenty-fourth day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three: Provided, That nothing in this 
act, or the foregoing acts, shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the President of the United States from bringing 
the said Jandsin Arkansas into market under the existing 
laws; and all claims to donations under the before recited 
act, which shall not.have been presented and allowed by 
the proper authorities, on or before the day which shall 
be fixed on by the President for the sale of said land, are 
hereby declared forfeited to the United States. 

Approved: February 20, 1833. 


AN ACT for making Calais and Pembroke, in the State 
of Maine, ports of delivery, 


Be it enacted, &c. That the towns of Calais and of Pem- 
broke, in the State of Maine, shall be ports of delivery, 
to be annexed to the district of Passamaquoddy, 

Approved: February 5, 1833, 
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AN AGT making appropriations for the Civil and Di- 
plomatic expenses of Government for the year one 
thotisand eight hundred and thirty-three: 

Be di enacled, &c. Thai the following sums be; and the 
gathe ste hereby, appropriated, tu be paid out of any 
tinappropriated money in the Treasury, viz : 


‘For compensation to the President and Vice Presi! gut 


of the Unnea states, the Secretary of State, the Secre: 
{ary of Re Treasury, the Secretary of, War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Postma:ter General, sixty thousand 
dollars. 

~.For-clerks and messengers in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State, nineteen thousand four hundred dollars. 

For clerks, machinist, and messenger, in the Patent 
Office, five thousand four hundred dollars, 

For incidental and contingent expenses of the Depart- 
ment of State, including the expense cf publishing and 
distributing the laws, twenty-five thousand dollars, 

For compiling and. printing the Biennial Register, 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

To enable the Secretary of State to settle the accounts 
for preparing and superintending the printing of the re- 
vision. of the former estimates of the population of the 
United States, three hundred dollars. 

For completing the publication of the Diplomatic Cor 
respondence of the United Sintes, to tbe fourth of March, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, in addition 
to the sum heretofore appropriated, two thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Tor contingent and incidental expenses of the Patent 
Office, two thousand one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
Jars. 

For the superintendent and watchmen of the northeast 
executive building, eight hundred and fifty dollars. `. 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of the buildings, three thousand 
three hundred and. fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the Treasury, sixteen thousand 
five hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the First Comptroller of the 
Treasury, three thousand five hundred dollars. 

For conipensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the First. Comptroller, nineteen thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Second Comptrolier of the 
Treasury, three thousand dollars. 

Fur compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Second Comptroller, ten thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the First Auditor of the Treasury, 
three thousand. dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the First Auditor, thirteen thousand nine hun- 
dred dolars. . ` 

For compensation to the Second Auditor of the . Trea- 
sury, three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
Office of the Second Auditor, seventeen thousand nine 
hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Third Auditor of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks aud messengers in the 
office of the Third Auditor, twenty-one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars. i 

For compensation to the Fourth Auditor ofihe Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For.compensation to, the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Fourth Auditor, seventeen thousand seven 
hundred‘and fifty dollars : 

For compensation to the Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, 
three thousandsdoHars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 


office of the Fifth Auditor, twelve thousand eight huns 
dred dollars. : a K 

For compensation to the Treasurer of the United States; 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation ts the clerks and messenger in the 


office of the Treasurer of the United States, six thousand | 


seven hundred ant fifty dollars. : 

For compensation to the Register of the Treasury, 
three thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks aad messengers in the 
office of the Register of the Treasury, twenty four thou- 
sand two hundred dollars. i 

For compensation to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, three thousand dollars. i 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
twenty thousand five hundred dollars, 

For compensation to the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
three thousand five hundred dollars, 

For compensation to the clerks and messenger in the 
office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, three thousand 
nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Secretary to the Commission- 
eis of the Sinking Fund, two hundred and fifty doll.rs. 

For the expenses of stationery, printing, and all other 
incidental and contingent expenses of the several offices 
of the ‘Lreasury Department, the following several sums, 
Viz. : 

For the office of the Secretary of the Treasury, in- 
cluding advertising and extra copying, and the sum of 
one thousand dollars applied from this fund for clerk hire 
and other expenses incident to the issiing of Revolu- 
tionary bounty land scrip, six thousand dollars. 

For-the office of the First Comptroller, including ex: 
penses for printing, one thousand three hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

For the office of the Secod Comptroller, one thousand 
dollars. 

For the office of the First Auditor, eight hundred dol. 
lars. 

For the office of the Second Auditor, cight hundred 
dollars. 

For the office of the Third Auditor, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the office of the Fourth Auditor, one thousand 
dollars. 

For the office of the Fifth Auditor, one thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the office of the Treasurer of the United States, 
seven hundred dollars. 

For the office of the Register of the Treasury, three 
thousand dollars. 

For the office of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, ten thousand dollars, 

For printing, parchment, «and other “expenses of the 
Land Office, during the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-two, expended above the amount of the ap- 
propriation for sach-expenditures in that year, three 
thousand onè hundred,and fifty eight dollars and forty 
cents, 

For compensation for extra aid, during one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty three, in the issuing military 
land scrip and patents founded on Virginia military sur- 
veys and on private claims, examining and adjusting the 
accounts of surveyors general; and writing and- record- 
ing patents for lands sold, four thousand dollars. 

For compensation to seven clerks employed in writing 
and recording patents for land sold, by the United States, 
in continuation of the appropriation made for the same 
object last year, seven thousand dollars. : 

Fora deficit-of last year’s appropriation for the same 
object for the month of December, four hundred and 
eighty one dollars and sixty-seven cents ; Provided, That 


office of the’ Commissary) General of Purchases, four 
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po part of the appropriations herein made for the Gene- 
ral Land Office, sball be applied or expended, for and on 
account of a Resolution of the Senate, passed the twenty- 
eighth day of February, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-three, requiring maps to be prepared, designat- 
ing thereon by discriminating colors the lands sold, the 
lands granted to the States for internal improvements, 
donations to. individuals, military grants, and private 
claims confirmed by the Government. z 

For the office of the Solicitor of the Treasury, twelve 
hundred dollars. 

For translations, and transmitting passports and sea- 
letters, three hundred dollars, 2 

Tor stating and printing the public accounts for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty three, one 
thousand three hundred dollars. 

For compensation of superintendent and watchmen of 
the southeast executive buildiag, eight hundred and fifty 
dollars... gis SP ee : eed 

For cotitingent expenses - of said building, three thou- 
sand.three hundred and fifty dollars. à 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of War, twenty two thousand six 
handred and fifty dollars. ; 

For contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary 


-of War, three thousand dollars. 


For books, mans, and plans, for the War Department, 
one thousand dollars. 

For additional or temporary clerk hire during the years 
eighteen hundred and thirty two, and eighteen hundred 
and thirty three, in order to carry into effect the act of 
seventh of June, eighteen hundred and thirty two, grant- 
ing revolutionary pensions, twenty four thousand and 
thirty nine dollars. 

“For printing, stationery, tent, and expenses of procu- 
ring revolutionary records, arising under the act afore- 
said, five thousand dollars 

‘For additional clerk hire, messengers, stationery, 

rinting, and other contingencies of the Pension Office, 
or the present year, four thousand dollars. - And a Com- 
missioner of Pensions shall be appointed by the President 
and Senate, who shall receive a salary of twenty five 
hundred dollars, which “is -hereby appropriated. He 
shall execute, under the direction: of the Secretary of 
War, such duties in relation to the various pension laws, 
as may be prescribed by. the President of the United 
States ; and he shali also have the privilege of franking ; 
but this provision shall only continue until the expiration 
of the next Congress. . 

. For compensation to the elerks and messengers in the 
office of the Paymaster General, four thousand six hun- 
dred dollars. 

~ For contingent’ expenses of said office, three hundred 
dollars cs io > Ti : : . : 

For compensation to the clerks and- messenger in the 
thousand two hundred dollars. i . 

For contingent expenses of suid office, eight hundred 
dollars. X 

For compensation to the clerks in the ofice of the 
Adjutant General, ta b thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars. : 

For contingent expenses of the said office, one thou- 
sand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars, : ohne a 
< For contingent expenses of said ofice; including ad- 


yërtising, two thousand five hundred dollars. 


Fey compensation. to the clerks-in the office of the 
Chief Engineer, two thousand nine hundred -and fifty 


“dollars: f 
. For contingent expenses of said office, one thousand 


dollars. 


For the contingent expenses of the Topographical 
Bureau, including the purchase of books, repair. of 
eats one thousand two hundred and eighty-del- 
ars. ; 

For the services of a lithographer, and the expenses 
of the lithographic press of the War Department, seven 
hundred and fiity dollars. ; 

For compensation to the clerks in the Ordnance office: 
two thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent es penses of said office, eight hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerk in the office of the Sur- 
geon General, eleven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, four hundred 
dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of the 
Quartermaster General, two thousand one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said office, six hundred 
dollars. 

For the salary of the superintendent and watchmen of 
the northwest executive building, eight hundred and 
fifty dollars. a 

For contingent expenses of said building, including 
fuel, labor, -oil,. furniture, repairs of Buildings: and im- 
provement of adjoining ground, three thousand one hun- 
dred dollars - . oy 

For completing the fence on the Pennsylvania avenue 
one thousand two hundred dollars. Seen 

For the fitting up the basement rooms of the Ex cu- 
tive Building occupied by the War Department, for the 
preservation of papers, and the occupation of clerks,two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers in the 
office of the Secretary of the Navy, thirteen thousand 
five hundred and cighty-six dollars, 

For contingent expenses of said office, three thousand 
dolars. f : 

For compensation to the Commissioners of the Navy 
Board, ten thousand five hundred dullars. 

For compensation to the Secretary of the Commission- 
ers of the Navy Board, two thousand dollars. 

For compens:tion to the clerks, draughtsman, and 
messenger, in the office of the Commissioners of the 
Navy Board, eight thousand foar hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. f 

For contingent expenses ofthe office of. the Commis» 
sioners of the Navy Board, one thousand cight hundred 
dollars, i : ; 

For the salary of the superintendent. of the southwest 
executive building, and the watchmen, eight huudred 
and filty dollars. 

For contingent expenses of said building. including 
fuel, labor, oil, repairs of building, cugines, and improve- 
ment of the grounds, three thousand three hundred and 
fifty dollars, EEE 

For compensation to the two Assistant Postmasiers 
General, five thousand dollars. ~ ee 

For compensation to the clerks and messengers inthe 
office of the Postmaster: General, forty one thousand one 
hundred dollars. 

For additional clerk hire tn the PostOMce Department, 
during the years one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, and one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
beyond the annual appropriation, thirty-four thousand 
four hundred and scventy-cight dollars. i 

For contingent expenses of said office, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars. 25. $ 

For superintendency of the buildings, making up 
blanks, and compensation to two watchmen and one la- 
borer, sixteen hundred and forty dollars. 3 7 
«= For-compensation to the Surveyor General ia Ohio, En 
diana, and Michigan, two Uvousand dollars. « 
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For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand onehundred dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor south of Tennessee, 
two thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, two thousand seven hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Surveyor in Hlinois and Mis- | 


sou, two thousand dollars. 
-For compensation to clerks in the office of said Sur- 
yeyor, four thousand eight hundred and twenty dollars. 

For compensation to the Surveyor General in Arkan- 
sas, one thousand five hundred dollars. ’ 
`| For compensation to clerks in said office, one thousand 
eight hundred dollars. A 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Alabama, two 
thousand . dollars. 

For compensation to clerks in the office of said Sur- 
veyor, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For compensation te the Surveyor in Louisiana, in 
cluding fifty-four dollars ninety-five cents, from twenty- 
first June to thirtieth June, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, by act of. third March, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, two thousand fifty-four dul- 
lars ninety-five cents. 

For compensation to the clerks in the office of said 
Surveyor, by act of third March,one thousand eight bun- 
dred and thirty-one, fifteen hundred dollars, 

For compensation to the Surveyor in Florida,two thou- 
-sand dollars. 

For compensation to the clerks inthe office of said 
Surveyor, three thousand dollars. 

‘For compensation to the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings in Washington city, two thousand dollars. 

‘For compensation to the officers and clerk of the Mint, 
ten thousand six hundred dollars. 

For compensation to assistants in the several depart- 
ments of the Mint, and wages of laborers employed in 
the various operations of the establishment, filteen thou- 
sand dollars. 

For incidental and contingent expenses and repairs, 
cost of machinery, for allowance for wastage in gold and 
silver coinage of the Mint, thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

For completing the building for the Mint at Philadel- 
phia, and machinery thereof, eleven thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Secre- 
tary of the Michigan ‘Territory, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Michigan Territory, 
three hundred and fitty dollars. 

For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council, pay of the officers of the Council, 
‘fuel, stationery, and printing, seven thousand three bun- 
dred-and ninety-two dollars, 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Se- 
cretary of the Arkansas Territory, seven thousand eight 
hundred dollars. : z 

For pay and mileage of the Legislative Council of said 
Territory, six thousand nine hundred and ninety dollars, 

For contingent cxpenses of the Arkansas Territory, 
three hundred and fifty dollars. 

For compensation to the Governor, Judges, and Se- 
cretary, of the Florida Territory, including additional 
compensation to two of the Judges, under the act of 
twenty-sixth May,one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
ate ght hundred dollars each, twelve thousand one hun- 
dted dollars. 

For contingent expenses of the Florida Territory, three 
Hundred and fifty dollars. 

. For compensation and mileage of the members of the 
Legislative Council of Florida, pay of officers and ser- 
vants of the Council, fuel, stationery, printing, and dis- 
tribution-of the laws, seven thousand five hundred dollars. 


For compensation to the Chief Justice, the associate 


Judges, and district Judges of the United States, eighty- 


one: thousand four hundred dollars. 
For the salaries.of Chief Justice and Judges of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, and of the Judges of the Orphans 


Court of the said District, nine thousand five hundred 


dollars. a : 
For compensation to the Attorney General of the Unit- 
ed States, four thousand dollars. 
For compensation to the clerk in the office of the At- 
torney General, eight hundred dollars. 
For a messenger in said office, five hundred dollars. 
For contingent expenses of said office, five hundred 
dollars. 


For compensation to the reporter of the. decisions of: 


the Supreme Court, one thousand dollars. 

For compensation to the District Attorneys and Mar- 
shals, as granted by law, including these in the several 
Territories, twelve thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For defraying the expenses of the Supreme Court, and 
District Courts of the United States, including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; also, for jurors and wi nesses, in aid of 
the funds arising from fines, penalties, and forfeitures, in- 
curred in the year eighteen hundred and thirty three, and 
preceding years; and, likewise for defraying the expen- 


ses of suits in which the United States are concerned; and | 


of prosecutions for offences committed against the United 
States, and ‘or the safe keeping of prisoners, ‘two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the payment of sundry pensions granted by the 
late and present Governments, one thousand :hree hun- 
dred and fif y dollars. 

For :he support and maintenance of light houses, float: 
ing lights, beacons, buoys, and stakeages, including the 
purchase of oi}, keeper’s salaries, repairs and improve- 
ments, and contingent expenses, two hundred and thirty- 
one thousand eight bundred and fifty dollars. 

For the salaries of registers and receivers of land offi- 
ces where there are no sales, two thousand dollars. 

For surveying the public lands, in addition to the un- 
expended balance of former appropriations, seventy thou- 
sand dollars. 

For completing the survey of the Choctaw cession in 
Mississippi, and Alabama, sixty five thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 


For surveys of private land claimsin Florida, eight’ 


thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the District Attorney, Agent, and 
Assistant Council, and contingent expenses in Florida, 
five thousand dollars. ; 

Eor the salaries of two keepers of the public archives 
in Florida, one thousand dollars. 

For the discharge of such miscellaneous claims against 
the United States, not otherwise provided for, as shall be 
ascertained and admitted in due course of settlement at 
the ‘Treasury, twelve thousand dollars. care 


For Stationary and books for the offices of Commission- . 


ers of Loans, twelve hundred dollars. 

For the fifth payment to Luigi Persico, for two colos- 
gal statues for the Capitol, four thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the ministers of the United States to 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Russia, and Colombia, 


forty-two thousand seven hundred and twenty-five dollars. . . 


For the selaries of the Secretaries of Legation to the 
same places, nine thousand dollars. 

For the salaries of the chargés des affairs to Portu- 
gal, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Turkey, Belgium, Bra- 
zil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, Mexico, Central Ameri 
ca, Naples, and Colombia, sixty thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. - 


For salary of the dragoman. to the legation of the ` 


United States to Turkey, and for contingent expenses of 
that legation, six thousand five hundred dollars. 
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thirty thousand dollars. 


¿Chargé d’ Affairs, and for one quarter’s salary, the allow: 


- Buenos Ayres, on account of diplomatic services at that 


‘seventy dollars. 


. 


~ To indemnify Captún George Washington Storer, of 
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For outfits of „the charge des affaires of the United 
States to Great Britain, Central America, and Colombia, 
thirteen thousand five hundred dollars. 

For contingent expenses of all the missions abroad, 


For the salaries of the agents for claims at London and 
Paris, four thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of intercourse with the. Mediterrane- 
an Powers, twenty-four thousand four hundred dollars. 

For the relief and protection of American Seamen in 
foreign countries, thirty thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
thirty thousand dollars. 

To satisfy a claim presented by his Majesty, the King 
of Sweden, on account of injuries sustained by subjects 
of the said Government in the island of St. Bartholomews 
by- an illegal act of the commanding officer of the United 
States’ sloop of war Erie, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and: twenty-three, five thousand six hundred 
and sixty six dollars and sixty-six cents. : 

Lo Washington Irving, late Secretary of Legation at 
London, for an arrearage on account of -his services as 


thirty-one. ; 
To George F. Brown, Consular Agent at Algiers, thre 


dred and thirty-three. 
For purchase of books for the library of Congress, fiv 
thousand dollars. 


ordered to be printed by Gales and Seaton, fifty thousan 


at the last session. 
For the payment to Jonathan Elliott, fortwo hundre 


ance for his return tothe United States, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty three dollars and eighty-five ecnts. 
To George W. Slactim, Consul of the United States at | three thousand one hundred and twenty-five dollars.: 
place, from the death of John M. Forbes, till the arrival 
of Francis Baylies, Chargé d’ Affairs of the United States, 
from the fourteenth June, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one, to the fifth of June one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, four thousand eight hundred and 


of twenty-fifth of February last, one thousand dollars. 
Connecticut, four thousand eight hundred dollars. 


: tingent expenses 0 
To John Randolph Clay, Secretary of Legation at St. | three thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 
Petersburg, as an outfit, and on account of his services 
as Chargé d’ Affairs one year, seven months and six days, 
seven thousand two hundred dollars. 

To Cyrenius Hall, a resident of Upper Canada,the sum 
of five thousand three hundred dollars, (being the value 
of a schooner, the property: of the said Hall, seized and 
libelled by the Collector of the port of Venice,in Sandus- 
ky bay, in the year eighteen. hundred and seventeen, 
which was ordered by a decree of the district court of 
Ohio to be restored, but which, previously to said decree, 
had been lost,) with interest on the said sum of five thou- 
sand three hundred dollars from the tenth day of August, 
in the year eighteen hundred and seventeen, till the eighth 
day of January, eighteen hundred and twenty-one; and 
with further interest on the said sum from the twenty- 
eighth day of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-one, 
till paid. i 

To the clerk employed in the Department of State as a 
translator of foreign languages, in addition to the salary 
now provided. by law, six hundred dollars per annum. 

_To the clerk employed in the Department of State as 
Agent of Accounts,in addition to the salary now provided 
by law, three hundred dollars per annum. i 

To indemnify Captain Daniel Turner, of the United 
States’ Navy, for the expense of conveying the Nether- 
lands’ Minister, and his suite, from New York to Cura: 
coa, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, eleven 
hundred and eigbty-two dollars seventy-eight cents. 


dollars. . 
For the survey of the coast of the United States, twer 


ty thousand dollars. 


house at Key West, four thousand dollars. 


dred and nineteen dollars, thirty-one cents. 


Castine, Maine, and repairing the same, eight hundre 
and fifty dollars. 


hundred thousand dollars. 


sand eight hundred and thirty-two, eight thousand an 
fifty-five dollars, seventy cents. 


and fifty dollars. 
five cents. ; 


hundred dollars twenty-three cents. 


the United States Navy, for the expenses of accommodat- 
ing. Commadore David Porter, Chargé a’ Affaires of the 
United States at Constantinople, on board of the United 
States ship Boston; and for the expenses of conveying 
George Porter, Consul of the United States at Tangiers, 
from Port Mahon to Tangiers; and of conveying Lieut. 
Bbenezer Ridgway, Consul of the United States at Tripoli, 
and his family, from Port Mahon to Tripoli, in all five 
hundred ‘dollars. a 

+ Vox, 1X.--b í x 


dred and fifty dollars. —— ; i 
For removing obstructions in the Savannah river, bein 


plus fund, forty-three dollars six cents. : 
For preserving and enclosing the marine hospital at No 


hospital, one thousand dollars. 


a 
To Michael Hogan, the sum of eighteen thousand.one 
hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents, in full, for di- 
plomatic services rendered the United States in Chili,from 
the eighteenth day of September,one thousand eight hùn- 
dred and twenty one, to twenty-sixth of March,one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-four,and from the twenty- 
ninth of October, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine, to second of May, one thousand eight hundred and 


e 


thousand three hundred and sixty-six dollars, for his ser- 
vices to the twentieth February, one thousand eight hun- 


e 


For payment of preparing and printing the documents 


d 


dollars, under the same restrictions and reservations a$ 
were contained in the appropriation for the same object 


i 


and fifty copies of the Debates on the Federal Constitu- 
tion, purchased by order of the. House of Representa- 
tives United States, by.their resolution of eighteenth Fe- 
braary, one thousand eight bundred and thirty-three, 


For two thousand copies of Cobb’s Manual, purchased 
by virtue of a resolution of the House of Representatives 


For the erection of a custom house at. Middletown, 


For salary of the principal and assistant Libratians, con- 
P'he library, and pay of messenger, 


For alteration and repairs of the Capitol, five hundred 


ie 


For the purchase of ground occupied: by the custom 


For defraying the expenses of repairing ‘a building at 
Sandy Hook belonging to the United States, three hun- 


For the purchase of a building for.the custom house at 


d 


For the erection of a custom house at New York, three 


For compensation to the recorder, two commissioners, 
and translator, for the adjustment of private land claims 
in Missouri, according to the act of ninth July, one thou- 


a 


For contingent expenses and office rent, two hundred 


For the expense of bringing to the Seat of Government 
the votes for President and Vice President, seven* thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-one dollars and seventy- 


For the payment of balances to officers of the old direct 
tax and internal revenue, being the balance of an appro 
tiation carried to the suplus fund, six thousand seven 


For making good a deficiency in the fund for the relief 
ot sick and disabled seamen, fifteen thousand seven“hun- 


g 


part of the balance of an appropriation carried to the sur- 


t- 


folk, twothousand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars, 
For hospital furniture, beds and bedding, of the new 
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“paying certain inbabifants of ‘the late province of 
how citizens of Louisiana and Mississippi, 
hhavé been passed by the accounting offi- 
o easury. Department, one thousand eight 
ndred abd Seventy-seven dollars forty- -five cents, be- 
ofa former appropriation, carried to the 
Tus fund, which is hereby Te-appropriated. 
‘For the purpesé of carrying into effect the act entitled 


f the United States against ‘the Ta- 
he frontiers of [inois and Michigan Territory, 
liis session, there be appropriated, to be paid out 
of any mon í the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
: allowed according to that act. 
Gray. and Company, being a balance of a 
‘on ‘their contract for printing a manual of 
tics, four hundred and ten dollars and fifty- 
, to be paid out of a sum formerly appropri- 


‘nine cents 
ated, a portion of which has been passed to the surplus 


fund. 
-For refunding and diser iminating duties of tonnagewhich 


e ‘been collected on the vessels of Spain, Franée, 
of Portugal, subsequent to the abolition of such duties 
ither of those nations on vessels of the United States, 
two thousand ‘dollars. 

ompensation and expense of an Agent to Havana 
lives of Florida, four’ thousand: five 


completing the cystom house at New London, 
Connecticut, four thousand dollars: 

- For siitveying the lands in Hlinois to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished by the Jate treaty with the 

twenty thousand dollars. 

‘or the purchase of a site, and the erection ofa a public 

rouse in the city of Baltimore, fifty thousand dollars. 

. Fer the salaries of Registers and Receivers of the Eand 

Offices’ established in the late Choctaw purchase, Missis- 

sippi, and for furnishing the offices with the ‘necessary 

books and ‘stationary, ‘three thousand dollars. 
; Douglass, Attorney of East Florida, for 

3 three hundred dollars. 

se of a site and erection of a custom 

house in Newburyport, in the State of Massachusetts, fif- 

teen thousand dollars. 

For the expenses of printing the records in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, fur the term of one 
thousand eight hundred and thir ty-two, the sum of three 
thousand de ‘llars; ; and for the same accounts at the term 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-three, the like 

suin of three thousand dollars. 

‘For sùrveying the public lands recently purchased from 
the Indians in “the State of Indiana, twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Séc! 2. And be it further enacted, That wie Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized to loan’on interest the in. 
stalments under the treaty of indemnity concluded- at Pa- 
rig on the fourth day of July, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-one, between the United States of Ame- 
rica and his Majesty. the King of the French, upon a 
pledge of the stock ofthe United Sates, or of the Bank 
«af the United States, or to the Bank of the United States, 
subject nevertheless to be repaid to the public treasury 
whenever the commissioners appointed under the said 
treaty shall by their award direct to whem the said fund, 
with the 'acciiwalated interest, shall be distributed. 

, Sec. 3; And be it further oll ‘That the Secretary 
of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay 
to the Coll etors; Naval Officers, Surveyors, Gungers, 
Weighers and Measurers, of the several ports of the Unit- 
ed States, out of any money.in me Preasury not other- 
wise appropriated, ‘such sums as wiil give to the said offi- 
cers respettively the same. compensation in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and’ thirty-three, according to 


ss ‘An act for the payment of the horses and-arms lost in’ 


the importations of that year, as they would have been 

entitled to receive, ifthe act of the fourteenth July, one 

thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, had not gone into 
effect. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enucted, That the further 
sum of fifty thousand dollars be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated to car- 
ry into effect the provisions of the late Chickasaw treaty. 
_. Sec. 5. And beil further enacted, That the time limit- 
‘ed for making observations and returns thereof, under 
the act of fourteenth July, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty -two,; to ** provide for the taking of certain ob- 
servations preparatory to the adjustment of the northern 
boundary line of the State of Ohio,” be, and the same is 
hereby, extended until the thirty-first day of December, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five; and that, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of 
the act aforesaid, the sum of six thousand one huodred 
and ten dollars be appropriated for the purchase of instru- 
ments; and the further sum of seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, for the expenses of taking such observations, 

Sec. 6. ind be tt further enacted, That so much of the 
twenty-seventh section of the act approved third of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, as 
restricts the franking privilege of Members of Cungress 
to the period of sixty days before and after each session, 
shall be, and the same hereby is, repealed, and it shall 
be lawful for the said privilege to be exercised by cach 
Member of Congress from the period of sixty days be- 
fore he takes his scat in Congress until the-meeting of 
the next Congress, and that said privilege shall be ex- 
tended to all members of the present Congress until the © 
Next session. 

Approved: March 2, 1833; 

AN ACT to modify the act tof the fourteenth of July, one 
thousand eight hundréd and thirty-two, and all other 
acts imposing duties. on imports. 

Be it enacted, &c. That, from aud afier the thirty first 
day of December, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three, in all cases where duties are imposed on foreign 
imports by the act of the fourteenth day of July, one 
theisand eight hundred and thirty-two, entitled © Anact 
te allerand avend the several acts impesing duties on 
imports,” or by any other act, shall exceed twen-y per 
centum on the value the reof, one tenth part of such ex- 
cess shall be deducted; from and after the thirty-first day 
of December, oue thousand eight hundred and thirty.fi five, 
ancther tenth part thercef shall be deducted; from and 
after the thirty-irst day of December, one thousand e sight 
hundred and thirty-seven, another tenth part thereof shall 
be deducted; from and after the thiriy-Grst day of Decem- 
ber, one tl vousand eight hundred and thirty-nine, another 
te nth part thereof shall be deducted; and from and after 
the thirty-first day of Decemser, one ‘thousand eight hun- 
hréd and forty-cne, one-half’ of the residue of such ex- 
cess shall be deducted; and from and after the thirtieth 
day of June, one thonsand eight hundred and forty-two, 
the other half thereof shall be deducted. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
second section of the act of the fourteenth of July afore- 
suid, as fixes the rate of duty on al milled and 
fulled clot ard known by the narses of plains, kerseys, or 
kendal cottons, of which wool,zis the only material, 
the value whereof does not exceed thirty-five cents the 
square yard, at five per centum ad valorum, shall be, and 
the same ishereby repealed. And the said articles shall 
be subject to the same duty of fifty per cen‘um, as is 
provided by the said second section for other manufac- 
tures of wool; which duty shall be Hable to the same de- 
ductions as are prescribed by the first section of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, until the thir- 
teenth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
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forty-two, the duties imposed by existing laws, as modifi- 

ed by this act, shall remain and continue to be collected, 

_ And from and afier the day last aforesaid, all duties upen 
imports shall be collected in ready money; and all credits 
now allowed by law, inthe payment of duties, shall be, 

and hereby are abolished; and such duties shall be laid 
for the purpose of raising such revenue as may be neces- 
sary to an economical administration of the Governmen’; 
aud from and after the day last aforesaid, the duties re- 
-quired to be paid by law on goods, wares and merchan- 
dize, shall be assessed upon the value thereof at the port 
where the same shall be entered, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 4. And be il further enacted, That, in addition to 
the articles now exempt by the act of the fourteenth of 
-July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and 
the existing laws, from the payment of dutics, the follow- 
ing articles imported from and. after the thirty-first day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred. and thirty-three, 
and.antilthe thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 

_ trindred and forty-two, shall also (be) admitted to entry, 
free from duty, to wit: bleached and unbleacheh linens, 
table linen, linen napkins, and linen cambrics, asd worst- 
ed stuff goods, shawls, and other manufactures ofsilk and 
worsted, manufactures of silk,or of which silk shall be the 
component material of chief value, coming from this side 
of the Cape of Good Hope, except sewing silk. 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That from and after. 


the said thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight bun- 
dred and forty-two, the following articles shall be admit- 
ted to entry, free from duty, to wit: indigo, quicksilver, 
sulphur, crude salt petre, grind stones, refined borax, 
` emory, opium, tin in plates and sheets, gum Arabic, gum 
Senegal, lac dye, madder, madder root, nuts and berries 
used in dying, saffron, ‘tumeric, woad or pastel, aloes, 
ambergris, Burgundy pitch, cochineal, camomile flowers, 
coriander seed, catsup, chalk, coculus indicus, horn 
plates for lanterns, ox horns, other hornsand tips, India 
rabber, manufactured ivory, juniper berries, musk, nuts 
of alkivicinds; oil of juniper, unmanufactured rattans and 
„reeds; tortoise” shell, tin foil, shellac, vegetables used 
principally in dying and composing dyes, weld, and all 
other articles employed chiefly for dying, except alum, 
copperas, bichromate of potash, prussiate of potash, chro- 
mate of potash, and nitrate of lead, aqua fortis,-and tar- 
taricacids. And all imports on which the first section of 
` this-act may operate, and all articles now admitted to en- 
try free from duty, or paying a less raté of duty than twenty 
“per centnm ad valorem, before the said thirteenth day of 
-Fane,..one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, from 
“and after hat day may be admitted to entry, subject to 
“gich duly,not exceeding twenty per centum advalorem, 
-as.shall be. provided. for:by law- 
<i Sees 6. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
act of the fourteenth day of July, one thousand eight han- 
Sged and thirty-two, or of any other act as is inconsistent 
with this act, shall be, and the same is hereby repealed : 
Provided, ‘That nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the passage, prior or suhsequent to 
the said thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
` gnd forty-two, of any act or acts, from time to time, that 
may be necessary to detect, prevent, or punish evasions of 
-the duties on imports imposed by law, nor to prevent the 
passage of any act prior to the thirtieth day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two, in the contingency 
veither of excess or deficiency of revenue, altering the 
“gates of duties on articles which by. the-aforesaid act of 
fourteenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
“thirty-two, are subject to a less rate of. duty than twenty 
per centum, ad valorem, in such manner as not to exceed 
-thatrate, and so as to adjust- the revenue to either- of the 
said: contingencies. 
Approved: March 2, 1833. 


| of twenty-fifth March, 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Indian Depart- 
ment for the year one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three. j 
Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and 

they are hereby appropriated to be paid out.of any .mo- 

ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 

Indian Department for the year one thousand eight hun- 

dred and thirty-three, viz: l 
For the salary of the commissioner of Indian affairs 

three thousand dollars. 

For the pay of the superintendant of Indian affairs at 
St. Louis, and the several Indian agents, as established by 
law, twenty-six thousand dollars. 

For the pay of sub agents, as established by law, se- 
yenteen thousand dollars- 

For presents to Indians, as authorized by the act of 


1. 


one thousand eight hundred and two, fifteen thousand , 


dollars. 

For pay of Indian Interpreters and transla’ ors employe 
ed in the several superintendencies and agencies, twen- 
ty thousand dollars. 

For the pay of gunsmiths, and blacksmiths and their 
assistants, employed within the several. superintenden- 
cies and agencies, under treaty provisions, and-the onlers 
of the War Department, sixteen thousand dolars.: - 

For iron, steel, coal, and other expenses atlending the 
gunsmiths’ and blacksmiths’ shops, five thousand. dol- 
lars. l 

For expenses of transportation and distribution of In- 
dian annuities, nine thousand five hundred dollars. 

For expenses of provisions for Indians at the distribu. 
tion of annuities, while on a visit of business with the dif- 
ferent superintendents and agents, and when assembled 
on public business, eleven thousand eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

For expenses of building houses for Indian agents, 
blacksmiths’ shops, and for repairs of the same, when re- 
quired in the several agencies, two thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of the Indian. Department, twenty 
thousand dollars. : 

For supplying the deficiency in the appropriation for 
the compensation of Commissioners, and other expenses 
attending the adjustment of boundaries under the Treaty 
of Batte des Morts, contained in- the act of twentieth 
May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, making ap- 
propriations to carry into effect the suid treaty, five hun- 
dred-and fourteen dollars and sixty two cents. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the following 
sums being unexpended. balances of former appropria» 


several objects of the original appropriation, respectively, 
to be paid out ofany money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, viz: for the exchange of land with the In- 
dians, and for their removal west of the Mississippi, by 
act of twenty eighth May, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty, two hundred and eighty dollars and six, cents. 
For defraying the expenses of an expedition fitted out, 
consisting of the Militia..of Georgia and Florida, for the 
suppression of aggressions: of the Tudians on their fron- 
tiers, three thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine dol- 
lars and eighty-six cents. . . 

For carrying into effect a treaty with the Winneba~ 
goes, by act of twenty-fifth March, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, the following sums, viz: 


ticle, one hundred and fifty-eight dollars and seventy-two 
cents. $ 
For expense of surveying the boundaries, nine hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars and forty-six cents. 

For. carrying into effect the treaty of twenty-ninth Ju- 


ly, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, with 


Ottoways, and Pottawatamies, by act 


the Chippeways 
an one thousand eight hundred: and 


tions, be, and the same are hereby,re-appropriated to the . 


For payment of claims provided for by the fourth ar- ` 
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thirty, for the expense of surveying the boundaries, six 
hundred and seventeen dollars and ten cents. i 
For carrying into effecta treaty with the Choctaw In- 
dians, of eleventh October, one thousand eight hundred 
and. twenty, by act of second March, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, the balance re-appropriated 
thirtieth April, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
sixteen thousand and three dollars and forty-three cents. 
. For defraying the expenses of holding a treaty with 
the Cherokees for the purpose of extinguishing their 
claim toas. much land as will be necessary for accanal to 
connect the Highwassee and Canasaga with each other, 
by act of second March, one thousand eight bundred and 
twenty seven, the balances re-appropriated thirtieth April, 
one thousand eighthundred and thirty, two thousand 
four hundred and fifty-nine dollars and nineteen cents. 
Approved, March 2, 1833. i 


AN ACT further to provide for the collection of duties 


on imports. 
Be it enacted, &c. That whenever, by reason of un- 
lawful obstructions, combinations, or assemblages of per— 


sons, it shall become impracticable, in the judgment of 


the President, to execute the revenue laws, and collect 
the duties on imports in the ordinary way, in any collec 
tion district, it shall and may be lawful for the President 
to direct that the custom-house for such district be es- 
tablished and kept in any secure place witain some port 


< or harbor of such district, either upon land or on board 


. the United States in the district wherein the party doing 


any vessel; and, in that case, it shall be the duty 
of the collector to reside at such place, and: there to 


detain all vessels and cargoes arriving within the said 


district uril the duties imposed on said cargoes, by law, 
be paid in cash, deducting interest according to existing 
laws; and in such cases it shall be unlawfel to take the 
vessel or cargo from the custody of the proper officer of 
the customs, unless by process from some Court of the 
United States ; and in case of any attempt otherwise to 
take such vessel or cargo by any force, or combination, 
or assemblage of persons too great to be overcome by 
the officers of the customs, it shall and may be lawful for 
the President of the United States, or such person or 
persons as he shall have empowered for that purpose, to 
employ such part of the land or naval forces, or militia of 
the United States as may be deemed necessary for the 
purpose of preventing the removal of such vessel or car- 
go, and protecting the officers of the customs in retain- 
ing the custody thereof, 

Sec, 2, And be it further enacted, ‘Yhat the jurisdic- 
tion of the circuit courts of the United States shall ex- 
tend. to all cases, in law or equity, arising under the re- 
venue laws of the United States, for which other provi- 
sions ure not already made by law; and if any person shall 
receive any injury to his person or property for or on 
account of any act by him done, ‘under any law of the 
United States, forthe protection of the revenue or the 
collection of duties on imports, he shall be entitled to 
maintain suit for damage therefor in the circuit court of 


the injury may reside, or shall be found, And all pro. 
perty taken or detained by any officer or other person 
under authority of any revenue law of the United States 
shall be irrepleviable, and shall be deemed to be in the 
custody of the law, and subject. enly to the orders and 
decrees of the courts of the United States having juris- 
diction thereof. And if any person shall dispossess or 
rescue, or attempt to dispossess or rescue, any property 
so taken or detained as aforesaid, or shall aid or assist 
therein, such person shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meahory and shall be liable to such punishment asis pro- 
vided bythe twenty-second section of the act for the 
punishment of certain crimes against the United States, 
approved the ‘thirtieth day of April, anno Domini one 


thousand seven hundred and ninety, for the wilful ob- 
straction or resistance of officersin the service of process. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, Vhat in any case 
where suit or prosecution shal} be commenced in a court 
of any State against any officer of the United States, or 
other person, tur or on account of any act done under the 
revenue laws of the United States; or under color thereof, 
or for or on account of any right, authority, or title, set 
up or claimed by such officer, or other person, under any 
such law of the United States, it shall be lawful for the 
defendant in such suit, or prosceution, at any time be- 
fore trial, upon a petition to the circuit court of the Unit- 
ed States, in and for the district in which the defendant 
shall harc been served with process, setting forth the 
nature of said suit or prosecution, and verifying the. said 
petition by affidavil, loge her with a certificate signed by 
an attorney or counsellor at law of some court of record 
of the State in which such sait shall have been com- 
menced, or of the United States, setting forth that, as 
counsel for the petitioner, he has cxamincd the pruceed- 
ings agaiust him, and has carefully inquired into all the 
matters set forth in the petition, and that he believes the 
same to be true; which petition, affidavit, and certificate, 
shall be presented to the said circuit court, if in session, 
and if not, to the clerk thereof, at his office, and shall 
be filed in said office, and the cause shall thereupon be 
entered on the docket of said court, and shall be thereaf- 
ter proceeded in as a cause originally commenced in that 
court; and it shall be the duty of the clerk of said court, 
if the suit were commenced in the court below by sum- 
mons, to issue a writ of certiorari to the State court, re- 
quiring said court to send to the said circuit court the re- 
cord and proceedings in said cause; orif it were com- 
menced by capias, he shall issue a writ of habeas corpus 
cum causa, a duplicate of which said writ shall be deli- 
vered to the clerk of the State court, or left at his office 
by the marshal of the district, or his deputy, or some per- 
son duly authorized thereto; and, thereupon, it shall be 
the duty of the said State court to stay all further pro. 
ceedings in suca cause, and the said suit, or prosecutions 
upon delivery of such process, or leaving the same as 
aforesaid, shall be deeined and taken to be moved to the 
said circuit court, and any further proceedings, tial, or 
judgment therein in the State court shall be wholly null 
and void, And if the defendant in any such suit be in ace 
tual custody on mesne process therein, it shall be the 
duty of the marshal, by virtne of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus cum causa, to take the body of the defendant into his 
custody, to be dealt with in the said cause according to 
the rules of Jaw and the order of the circuit court, or of 
any judge thereof, in vacation, And all attachments made 
and all bail and other security given upon such suity or 
prosecution, shall be and continue in like force and effect, 
asif the same suit or prosecution, had proceeded to final 


the removal of any such suit, or prosecution, it shall be 
made to appear to the said circuit court that no copy of 
the record and proceedings therein, in the State court, 
can be obtained, it shall be lawful for said circuit court to 
allow and require the plaintiff to proceed de novo, and to 
file a delaration of his cause of actionand the panies may 
thereupon proceed as in actions originally brought in said 
circuit court; and on failure of so proceeding, judgment 
of non pros. may be rendered against the plaintiff with 
costs for the defendant. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That in any case 
in which any party is, or may be by law, entitled to co- 
pies of the record and proceedings in any suit or prose- 
cation in any State court, to be used in any court of the 
United States, ifthe clerk of said State court shall, upon 
demand, and the payment or tender of the legal fees, 
refuse or neglect to deliver to.such party certified copies 


of such record and proce dings, the court of the United 


judgment and execution in the State court. And if, upone 


eee N 


“. Sourtof the United States, in addition’ to the authority 


g Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That. the several 
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States in which such record and proceedings may be- 
needed, on proof, by affidavit, that the clerk of such 
State Court has refused or neglected to deliver copies 
theréof, on demand as aforesaid, may direct and allow 
such record to be supplied by affidavit, or otherwise, as 
the circumstances of the case may require and allow; 
and, thereupon, such proceeding, trial, and judgment, 
mäy be had in the said court of the United States, and 
all such processes awarded, as if certified copies of such 
records and proceedings had been regularly before the 
said court. . ” 

Sec. 5. And -be it further. enacted, That whenever the 
President of the United States shall be officially inform- 
ed, by the authoritiés of any State, or by a judge of any 
circuit or district court of the United States, in the State, 
that; within the limits of such State, any law or laws of 
the United States, or the execiition thereof, of of any 
process from the courts of ‘the’ United States: is obstruct- 
ed by thetemployment. of military force, or by any other 
unlawful theans,too great to be overcome by the ordinary 
colirse of judicial procééding,or by the powers. vested in 
the marshal by existing laws,-it shall be lawful for him; 
the President of the United States, forthwith to issue his” 
proclamation, declaring such fact or information, and.re- 
quiring all such military and other force forthwith to dis- 
perse ; and if at any time after issuing such proclamation, 
any such opposition or obstruction shall be made, in the 

manner or by the means aforesaid, the President shall be, 
“and hereby is, authorized, promptly to employ such 
‘means to suppress the same, and to cause the said laws 


oe 


‘© or process. to bė- duly executed, as are authorized and 


provided in’ the cases therein mentioned by the act of 
“the. twenty-eighth of February, one thousand seven 

hundred and. ninety-five, entitled ‘ An act to provide 
for calling. forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrec:ions, repel invasions, and to re- 
peal the act now in force for that purpuse;” and also, by 
the act of the third of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred” and seven, entitled: An act authorizing the em. 
ployment of the land and naval forces of the UnitedStates 


nt Gases of insurrection”? os 
_ Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That inany Siate- 
where the jails are not allowed to be used for the impri- 
‘gonmen’ of persons arrested or committed under the 
Jaws of the United States, or where houses are not allow- 
ed: to beso used, it shall and may be lawful for any mar- 
shal, under the direction of the judge of the United 
States for the proper district, to use other ‘convepient 
places, within the limits of said State, and tu make such 
other. provision as he may deem expedient and necessary 
for that purpose. °°) ©» 
“Bec, 7. And beit further enacted, That either of the 
justices of the Sapreme Court, or a judge of any district 
“already conferred by law, shall have power to grant 
_qwrits of habeas corpus in all cases of a prisoner or pri- 
sohers, in jailor confinement, where he or they shall be 
committed or confined, on, or by any authority or law, 
for any act done, or omitted to be done, in pursuance of 
a law-ofthe United States, or any order, process, or de- 
“ereé, of any judge-or court thereof, any thing in any act 
.of Congress to the contrary notwithstanding. And if any 
person: or persons to whom such writ of habeas corpus 
may be directed, shall refuse to: obey the same, or shall 
neglect or refuse to make return, or ‘shall. make a false 
fetarn thereto, in addition to the remedies already given 
by law, he or-they shall be’ deemed and-taken ‘to be guil 
ty-of a misdemeanor, and shall, on- conviction before any: 
court of competent jurisdiction, be punished by fine, not 
exceeding’ one thousand dollars,” and- by- imprisonment, 
iot'exceeding six months, orby either; according to the 
nature and aggravation of the case. 


provisions contained in the first and Sth sections of this 
act, shall be in force until the end of the next session of 
| Congress, and no longer. 


Approved: March 2, 1833. : 


AN ACT to explain and amend the eighteenth section of 


‘* An act to alter and amend the several acts imposing 
duties on imports,” approved the fourteenth July, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


Be it enacted, &c. That all articles upon which the du. 


ties were reduced by ‘* An act to alter and amend the 
several acts imposing duties on imports,” approved the 
fourteenth July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
two, and which may not have been deposited under the 
provisions of the eighteen h section of the act aforesaid, 
whether the said articles were imported, or the duties 
thereon were secured or paid, before or after the passage 
of said act, may, to obtain the benefit of said act and this 


amendment thereto, be deposited, at any time before the 


firs: of April next, in the custom house stores, or in the 


manner prescribed*in the following section, by the im- 
porter,consignee, or any subsequent purchaser or owner; 


and all wines now in bond, or which’ may be imported at - 


any time previous to he fourth day of March, one thous 
sand eight hundred and thirty-four, and ‘which may re- 
main in the custody of the customs on that day, shall be 
entitled to the benefit of this act, and of that to which it 
is an amendment: Provided, That no merchandise im- 


ported in packages, bales, or casks, shall be entitled to 


the benefit of this act, or of thatto which it isan amend» 
ment, unless they are as originally imported ; and that 
all articles placed in the custody of the customs under 
this act shall so remain, for inspection and examination, 
till the fourth day of March next: Provided, also, ‘That 
nothing contained in this act shall be so construed as to 
extend the provisions thereof to any merchandise which, 
under the existing laws, would-not be entitled to the be- 
nefits of drawback. “ 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in all cases 
where the quantity of merchandise entitled to the benes 
fits of the acts aforesaid shall exceed ten packages, bales, 
or casks, or where the article may be in bulk, or oth- 
erwise than in packages, bales, or casks, the collector 
of the district where the same may be is hereby authoriz- 
ed to direct that the said merchandise shall not be re- 
moved from the warehouse of the owner,but that the same 
shall be there placed in the custody of a proper officer 
of the customs, who shall examine thefsame, and keep 
them under the keys of the custom house til the first. of 
April, as aforesaid : Provided, The collector shall consi- 
der the same a safe place of deposite, and that applica- 
tion be made to him for that purpose on or before the 
twenty-fifth March next, a 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘Phat all-articles-re- 
maining under the control of. the proper officer ol the 
customs, according to the provisions of this act, on the 
first April next, and all wines which shall remain in the 
same manner after the fourth day uf March, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, shall be subject ta no 
higher duty than would be levied under the ac: afore- 
mentioned, approved the four eenth of July last :. and if 
any higher daty shall have been paid, such excess shall 
be refunded, out of any money in the Treasury not othe 
erwise appropriated, to the person placing the same in 
the custody of the customs; and aay outstanding bond or 
bonds which may have been given for duties on the same 
shall be cancelled : and if a sum equal to the amount of 
duties levied by the said act of the fourteenth July, shall 
not have been collected, and the bond or bonds given 
shall amount to more than the duties imposed by said 
act, the Secretary of the Treasury shall direct that a de- 
benture certificate or certificates, the form of which shall 
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be prescribed by him for such excess of duty, shall be 
issued:to the persons placing the same in the custody of 
the customs, payable out ofthe bond or bonds given for 
duties on the same, the collectors to’ give the debtors 
credit on their bonds for the difference between the high 
and low duties, and to cancel the bonds on payment of 
the balance. 

Sec. 4. And be il further enacted; That the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause the amount of excess of duties, 
as aforesaid, to be ascertained and paid, or the credit 
given as the case may be, as soon as practicable, after 
the first of April next; and that he shall be authorized to 
cause all articles under the control of the proper officers 
of the customs to be examined; and where the merchan- 
dise may have passed out of the possession of the import- 
ef or consignee, to require. satisfuctory evidence of the 
transfer or transfers to identify the same; and to make all 
other rules and regulations which may be necessary and 
proper to carry this act into effect. 

Sec. 5. And beil further enacted, That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to ex- 
tend relief to all persons whose cases are provided for in 
this act, who may have been. deprived of the benefit 
thereof in consequence of the collector’s not having re- 
ceived his instructions in pursuance of it, from the Sec- 
retary of the ‘Treasury. ° : 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the seventeenth 
section of the aforesaid act of the fourteenth day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, as far as the 
" same relates to the duty on pulverized or crushed sugar, 
shall take effect on the fourth day of March, of the pre- 
sent year, 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 

AN ACT making appropriations to carry into effect cer- 
tain Indian treaties, and for other purposes, for the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Be it enaeled, &c. That the following san s be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, lo be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the objects hereinafier mentioned, that is to say: To car- 
vy into effect the stipulations of the treaty with the Win. 
hebagoes, of the fifteenth of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-two, to wit: 

For payment of the annuity provided foe by the third 
article, ten thousand dollars. 

For the purposes of education provided for by the 
fourth article, three thousand dollars 

For support of agriculturists, for oxen, and ploughs, 
and other agricultural implements, per firth article, two 
thousand five hundred dollars. 

Por expense-of removing blacksmith’s shop, per sixth 
article, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

For expense of rations, per seventh article, six thou- 
sand dollars. : 

For payment of claims to certain individuals, per eighth 
article, one thousand and eighty-two dollars’ and fifty 
cents, 

For the purchase of tobacco, and for services of two 
hysicians, per fifth article, five hundred and fifty dol- 
avs. 

, To carry into effect the stipulations of the trealy with 

the Sacs and Foxes, of the twenty-first September, one 

thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, to wit: For pay- 
ment of the limited annuity, provided for by the third ar- 
tiele, twenty thousand dollars. 

"For fulfilling the stipulations fora blacksmith and gun- 

smith, establishing a shop, and for purchase of tobacco 

and salt, per fourth article, one thousand seven hundred 
and_filty dollars. 

“For payment of Farnham and Davenport’s chim for 
goods acknowledged to be due, per fifth article, forty 
thousand dollars, 


For fulfilling the stipulations in regard to subsistence, 
per tenth -article, seven thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-four dollars. i 

To carry into effect the’stipulations of the treaty with 
the Shavanoes and Delawares, of the sixth October, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 

For the purchase of cattle, hogs, and other stock for 
the Delawares, and for assistance in agriculture, per se- 
cond article, three thousand dollars. 

For expense of a person to attend their mill, and for 
repairs, per same article, five hundred dollars. 

For the support of a school, per same article, five hun- 
dred dollars. 

For fulfilling the stipulations for payment of certain 
debts, and for merchandise and cash, per third article, 
eighteen thousand dollars. 


For fulfilling the stipulations to the Shawanoes for . 


cash, clothing, and horses, and towards their expenses 
after removal, per fifth article, one thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars, 

For cost of provisions for one year after removal, per 
same article, the sum of eighteen thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

For annuities to Patterson, Tawhee-lalen, and Natcom- 
ing, during their natural lives, the sum of one hundred 
dollars each, three hundred dollars. , 

To carry into effect the stipulations of the treaty with 
the Kaskaskias and Peorias, of seventh October, one thous 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two. 

For payment of the limited annuity 
three thousund dollars. i 

For fulfilling the stipulations in the sixth article of said 
treaty, to wit: For payment to the Peorias in common 
with the Kaskaskias, sixteen hundred dollars. p 

To the Kaskaskias, for lost horses and salt annuities, 
three bundred and fifty dollars. 

To the Peorias, for improvements on their lands, two 
hundred and fifty dollars. , 

For the purchase of stock for Peorias and Kaskaskias, 
four hundred dollars. 

For carts, oxen, and ploughs, for same, three hundred 
and fifty dollars . 

For building four log houses, five hundred and thirty 
dollars. 

For assistance in agriculture, three hundred dollars. 

For agricultural implements, and for iron and steel, 
fifty dolars. i 

For the payment for goods delivered at treaty, eight 
hundred dollars. 

For assistance to Kaskaskias in removing, and for one 
year’s provisions, one thousand dollars. 


To carry into effect the stipulations of the treaty with 


the Appalachicola tribe, of eleventh October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty two. R 

For payment to the Appalachicola tribe of Indians, te 
bein full compensation for all expenses. of emigration and 
subsistence, per second article of the treaty, thirteen thou- 
sand dollars. S 

To carry into effect the stipulations of the treaty with 
the Pottawattamies of the Prairie, of twentieth October, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty two, ratified twen- 
ty-first January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
three. . 

For payment of the limited annuity, per third article, 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

For the payment of the annuities stipulated for in the 
same article, to wit: To Billy Caldwell, six hundred dol- 
lars. To Alexander Robinson, two hundred dollars. To 
Pierre Leclere, two hundred dollars. - 

For payment of claims, per schedule annexed to the 
treaty, per fourth article, the sum of thirty thousand seven 
hundred and forty-six dollars. 

For payment for goods and horses purchased and dẹ- 


per fifth article, 
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fivered, per same article, the sum of forty-five thousand 
dollars. 
For the purchase of goods to be delivered, thirty thou- 
sand dollars. ` 
For payment to certain named Indians, for lost horses, 
same article, fourteen hundred dollars 
To carry into effect. the stipulations of the treaty with 
‘the Kickapoos, of twenty-fourth October, and supplement 
of twenty sixth November, one thousand eight hundred 
cand thirty-two. a 
For payment of the annuity for one year, per third ar- 
ticle, eighteen thousand dollars. 4i 
. For erecting a mill and church, per sixth article, three 
thousand seven hundred dollars. 
_For support of a blacksmi h and assistant, and for iron, 
steel and tools, per fifth article, one thousand dollars. 


For the support of a school, and. purchase of books, | 


per seventh article, five hundred dollars. 

For the. purchase: of farming utensils, per eighth.erticle, 
three thousand: dolars.: P a $ 

For'expense of agricultural labor and improvements, 

per ninth article, four thousand dollars. 

For payment in merchandise and cash, pereleventh 
article, six thousand dollars. 

For expense of transportation and subsistence, and one 
year’s supply of provisions, per eleventh article, twenty- 
seven thousand nine hundred dollars. 

For expense of running and marking boundaries, per 
twelfth article, eight hundred dollars. 

For the expenses ofa deputation to view the lands ced- 
ed, per fourteenth article, five handred dollars. 

For furnishing cattle, hogs, and other steck, per tenth 
article, four thousand dollars. 

To, carry into effect the stipulations of the treaty with 
the Potaxattamies of the Wabash, of twenty-sixth Octo- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 

- For payment of the limited annuity, per third article, 
twenty thousand dollars. 

For-the payment of goods and horses purchased and 
delivered, persame article, the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand:dallarsinn- 2. oats, Ia : 

-For the purchase of gonds to be delivered, per same 
article, thirty thousand dollars. f 

| For the payment of claims, per schedule attach d to 
the treaty, per fourth aricle, the sum of sixty-two thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty.two dollars. 

For fulfilling the stipulations in the fifth article, to wit: 
For rifles and ammunition, two thousand three hundred 
and thirty-four dollars. 

_ For blankets, two thousand nine hundred and sixteen 
dollars. 

For expenses of transportation and subsistence, thirty- 
three’ housand three hundred and twenty dollars. 

“For one year’s’ supply of. provisions, sixty thousand 
eight hundred and nine dollars: 

“For expense of erceting a saw mill, per sixth article, 
two thousand dollars. 

To carry into effect the stipulations of the treaty with 
the Potawattamies of Indiana, of twenty-sereath October, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 

_ For the payment of the limited annui y, per fourth ar- 
ticle, fifteen thousand Jollars. 

For the payment for goods and horses purchased and 
delivered, per same article, the sum of thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars. nS 

< For the purchase of goods to..be delivered, per sume 
atticle, tep thousand dollars. y 

‘For the payment of claims, per schedule attached to. 
the treaty, per same article, the sum of twenty-one thou- 
sind seven hundred and-twenty-one dollars. ie 
SPor the purchase of the section of land granted by the 
treaty of Saint Joseph's to To pe-naw koung, wile of Pe: 
ter Langlois; per same articles the sum of eight hundred 
dollars. ` 


For the education of Indian youth of the Potawattamie 


tribes, during the- pleasure of Congress, per same article, 
two thousand dollars. 


To carry into effect the stipulations of the treaty with 


the Piankashaws and Weas, of twenty-ninth October, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 


For the purchase of cattle, hogs, and farming utensils, 


as an equivalent for salt annuities, and lost horses, fur the 
Piankashaws, per third article, five hundred dollars. 


For expense of agricultural assistance and improve- 


ments, per same article, the sum of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars. ; 


For payment in merchandise and cash, per same arti- 


cle, two hundred dollars. 


For the purchase of cattle, hogs, and farming utensils, 


as an equivalent for improvements and lost horses, for 
the Weas, per fourth article, five hundred dollars. 


For payment in merchandise and cash, per same article, 
two hundred dollars. 

For assistance to the Weas of Indiana, to enable them 
to juin. the rest of their tribe, and for one year’s supply 
of provisions, per same article, the sum of four thousand 


six hundred and twelve dollars. 


For the support of a blacksmith’s shop, for the bene- 
fit of the Piankashaws, Weas, Peorias and Kaskaskias, 
per filth article, one thousand dollars, | ` 

For cost of transporting the annuities, agricultural ime 
plements and stock, and for other incidental expenses in 
fulfilment of the afuresaid treaties, the sum of fifteen i 
thousand dollars. 
< To enable the President to extinguish Indian title with: 
in the States of Indiana and Ilinois and territory of Mi- 
chigan, in addition to the sum appropriated ninth July 
last, three thousand eight hiindred seventy-one dollars, 

For expenses incurred in one thousand cight hundred 
and thirty-two a tending the adjustment of the boundary 
line and other objects referred to in the first, second, and 
third articles of the treaty of Bate des. Morte, ratified 
twenty-third February, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, in addition to the sum appropriated by «he 
ac! of twentieth May, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty, four hundred dollars. 

For expense of removal and subsistence of Creek Indi- 
ans, as stipulated in the seventh article of the treaty of 
twenty four h January one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-six, in addition to. former appropriations, to pay 
clams allowed, as settled by the Second Audi or, seven 
thousand two hundred and sixty-one dollars, forty-four 
cents, ; 

For payment of improvements on ceded Jands, as stir 
pulated in the eleventh article of said treaty, as settled 
by the Second Audi or, in addition to former appreprias 
tions, nine thousand three bandred dollars and seventy- 
five cents. ve 

For payment of expenses incurred for provisions, Irans- 
portation, compensation to guards, and 9 her. expenses, 
attending the arrest uf Toway prisoners in one thorisand 
eight hundred and uwenty-nine,-on the charge of murder 
commit ed by them, and -not.-befara. provided for, the 
sum of one thousand and twenty-three dollars and thirty- 
eigh cents. : F E 

For expense of Joga ing, survey ng and bounding resor- 
vations forthe Choctaws. under the nineteenth article of 
the treaty of fifteenth September, one thousand eight 
hundred and thir y, no. otherwise provided for, fiteen 

red deilars. 
ee of the Chickasaw Agent, with a deputa- 
tion of Indians, to the seat of Gov: rament, on business re- 
lating to the treaty negotiated with them, one thousand 
siz hundred and fifty dollars. 


-For the expense ofa delegation from the New Yak 


Indians:to- vist 
thousand eight huadred and thirty-three, for the purpose 


Green Bay during the summer of one 
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. of surveying and dividing their lands with a view to fu- 


ture emigration, the sum of one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety dollars. 

For the expense of removing the remaining Shawa- 
noes, being eighty-two in number, from Ohio, to their 
lands west, one thousand six hundred and forty dollars. 

+ For the expenses of twelve prisoners of war of the Sac 
and Fox tribes, now in confinement, and to be held as 
hostages, under the seventh article of the treaty with the 
Sacs and Foxes, of twenty-first September, one thousand 


eight hundred and thirty-two, embracing the cost of pro- 


visions and clothing, compensation to an interpreter, 
and cost of removing them to a place where they may be 
kept in safety, without being closely confined, the sum 
of two thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the expense of appraising the improvements aban- 
doned by the Chippewas, under the sixth article of the 
treaty of Saginaw, of twenty-fourth September, one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen, the sum of six 
hundred dollars. 

For payment for two negroes, the property of George 
Fields, illegally taken from the Broom, a Cherokee 
Chief, in the fall of the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirteen, by a white citizen, seven hundred 
dollars. 

For expenses of removing and subsisting Choctaws, 
Creeks, Cherokees, and Ohio Indians, as estimated for 
by the Commissary General of Subsistence, four hun- 
dred and-seventy-four thousand and thirteen dollars. — 
And the sum of ten thousand dollars for holding a 
treaty with the Potawattamics, for the extinguishment 
of their tile to the remainder of their lands in Hlin- 
ois. 

For carrying into effect the stipulations of the treaty 
with the Menominees of the eighth February, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-one, fifty-eight thousand 
six hundred dollars. 

For carrying into effect the stipulations of the treaty 
with the Chickasaws of twenty-eighth Octcber, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-two, to be refunded out of 
the sales of their lands as provided for by said treaty, one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

For carrying into effect the stipulations of the treaty 
with the Senecas West, of twenty-ninth December one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, to be refunded 
out of the sales of their lands as provided for by said trea- 
ty, four thousand dollars. 

For payment to the Senecas for lost horses and other 
property as stipulated for by fourth article of same trea- 
ty, one thousand dollars. 

For carrying into effect the stipulations of the treaty 
with the Ottawas of eighteenth February, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three, forty-seven thousand 
tour hundred and forty dollars, 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War shall cause a valuation to be made of the build- 
ings, improvementsand other property, belonging to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
lying within the limits of the parchase made of the Choc- 
taw tribe of Indians at the treaty of the Dancing: Rabbit 
Creck, and after deducting from the estimated value the 
amount heretofore advanced by the United States towards 
the aforesaid buildings and improvements shall cause the: 
residue to be paid to the trustees of the said Board, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, shall be, and the same is here- 
by appropriated, should the same be found necessary to 
defray the expenses of repressing the hostilities of the In- 
dianis on the western frontier of the United States, out of 
any money--in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT making appropriations forthe Engineer and 
Ordnance Departments. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not-otherwise appropriated, namely: 

For collecting the materials, and making the prelimi- 
nary arrangements, for the construction of a fort on 
George’s Island, Boston harbor, Massachusetts, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

For the erection of a building for military and other 
exercises, at the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, six thousand dollars. 

For the erection of a chapel at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, ten thousand dollars. 


For the erection of two new ‘dwelling houses at the . 


National Armory at Springfield, Massachusetts, for the 
use of the Master Armorer and Paymaster, seven thousand 
dollars. 

For building a pay office and store at (he same Armo- 
ry, for the preservation of models and patterns, two thou- 
sand dollars. 

For building a workshop for grinding and polishing, at 
the same Armory, six thousand dollars. 

For enlarging and repairing the shop, for welding and 
boring musket parrels, at the same Armory, fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. j 

For additional machinery at the same Armory, three 
thousand five hundred dollars, 

Tor one steam engine of fifteen horse power, at the 
same Armory, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For thirty-six double racks for placing arx sin the new 
arsenal, at the same Armory, five thousand one handred 
dollars. 

For the erection of twelve additional dwelling houses 
for the workmen, at the National Armory at Harpers’ 
Ferry, Virginia, eight thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the repair and extension of the public dam, on the 
Potomac river, from which the supply of water is obtain- 
ed for the works cf said Armory, five thousand dollars. 

For the enlargement of the canal, supplying the water 
power of the public works of the said Armory, from the 
Potomac dam, thirteen thousand four hundred and ninety- 
five dollars. 

For repairing the walls of four workshops at the same 
Armory, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For constructing three new water wheels, and the ma- 
chinery in the boring, turning, and stocking shops, and 
sinking flumes, at the said Armory, cight thousand four 
hundred dollars. 

For completing the forging-shop tilt-hammer, and new 
workshop, at the same Armory, thirteen thousand three 
hundred dollars. 

For the purchase of one square acre of land, with the 
improvements, adjoining the Arsenal near Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, three thousand five hundred dollars. 


For the purchase of forty-five acres of land adjoining 


the Watervliet Arsenal, New York, nine thousand dol- 
lars. 

For the purchase of the right to the water power on 
the Shenandoah river, for the use of the United States 
Rifle Factory which is established on that river, four 
thousand six hundred dollars. 

For the repairs of the Spanish Fort Marion, at St. Aus 
gustine, and for re-constructing the sea-wall, to prevent 
the encroachments of the sea, atand near the same, 
twenty-thousand dollars. 

For the purchase of a site, and for erecting quarters 
and barracks for the United States troops at Savannah, 
Georgia, thirty-five thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby authorized to apply to the 
purchase of the square ‘acre of land abovementioned, a 
sum not exceeding three thousand five hundred dollars, 


i 
i 
i. 


“thousand dollars. 


dred dollars. . 
; dollars. 
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out of the proceeds arising from the sale of certain lots 
of land at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, belonging to the 
United States, which may be disposed of under the pro- 
visions of the act of the second of August, one thousand 
eight hundred. and thirteen. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the year one thousand eight. hundred and 
thirty-three. 

Be il enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the support of the Army for the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three, viz : : 

For pay of the army and subsistence of officers, one 
million three hundred and thirty six thousand six bun- 
dred and ninety-seven dollars. 

For forage of officers, fifty-four thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty-one’dollars. | ` s5 

Foy clothing fer servants of officers, twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars. 

For subsistence, exclusive of that of officers, in addi- 
tion to an unexpended balance of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, three hundred and eighty-seven thousand dollars. 

For clothing of the army, camp equipage, cooking 
niensils,and hospital furniture, in additon to materials and 
clothing on band, amounting to twenty thousand dollars, 
two ‘hundred and fifty-six thousand seven hundred and 
sixty three dollars. 
©: For medical and hospital department, thirty-one thou- 
sand dollars. l i 

‘For arrearages in the same department during the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two three 


: thousand dollars. 


For vativus expenses of the quarter master’s depart- 
ment, viz: for fuel, forage, straw, stationary, blanks, re- 
paiting officers quarters, barracks, storc-houses, and hos- 
pitals ; jor erecting temporary cantonments, and gun- 
rent of quarters, store houses, and lands; for 
Teteres ön public -seraice, for expenses of 
courts martial, including compensation of judge advo- 
cates, members and. witnesses; far extra pay to soldiers 
employed on extra labor, under the act of March second, 


‘one thousand eight hundred and nineteen; and for ex 


penses of expresses, escorts to paymasters, and other 
contingencies to quarter-mastet’s department, two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars. 

For transportation of officers? baggage, and allowance 
for travel in heu of transportation, and for per diem al- 
lowance to officers on topographical duty, fifty-three 


_ thousand dollars. 


For transportation of clothing, subsistence, ordnance, 
atid of lead from the mines, and for transportation of the 


army, and funds for pay of the army, including the seve- 


ral contingencies and items of expenditure at the several 
stations and garrisons usually estimated under the head 


- of transportation of the army, one hundred and twelve 


thousand dollars. ce 
For defraying the expense of the board of visilers at 
West Point, two thousand dollars. i 
‘For fuel, forage, stationery, printing, transportation, 
and postage, for the military academy, eight thousand 
five hundred: dollars. S Ar 
For repairs, improvements, and expenses of buildings, 
grounds, roads, wharf, and boat, at West Point, four 
For pay of adjutant’s and quarter-mas.er’s clerk, nine 
hundred dollars. 


-For inerease and expenses of the library, fourteen hun- 


For philosophical apparatus, eight hundred and ninety 


Vou, X.--é 


For models of department of engineering, six hundred 
dollars. ot 

For models for the drawing department, repairs of -in- 
struments for the mathematical department, apparatus 
and contingencies for the department of chemistry, nine 
hundred dollars. ; 

Miscellaneous. items and incidental expenses of the 
academy, one thousand five hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 

For contingencies of the army, ten thousand dollars. 

For the national armories, three hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars. 

For the armament of fortifications, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

For Arsenals, ninety six thousand five hundred dollars. 

For the current expenses of the ordnance. service, 
sixty-nine thousand three hundred do.lars. 

For the recruiting service, thirty thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars, in addition to an unexpended 
balance of twelve thousand dollars. 

For the contingent expenses of the recruiting service, 
sixteen thousand and forty-four dollars, including an un- 
expended balance of eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars on hand. : Mas. 

For the purchase of sccoutrements and swords, sixteen 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the purchase of cannon, fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

For payment of arms for mounted rangers, two thous 
sand five hundred and ninety-eight dollars, 

For the purchase of arms for South Caroliua, six thou- 
sand one hundred and thirty-one dollars. 

For arreszrages prior to the first day of July, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and &fteen, payable through the 
Third Auditors oflice, five thousand dollars. 

To enable the second Auditor to-close the sccounts, 
under the act of third March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-one, aliowing three months gratuitous 
pay to disbanded officers and soldiers, five hundred dol- 
lars. 

For arrearages of pay of certain militia of the State of 
Missouri, called out in one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, one thousand two hundred dollars. 

For the pay of the militia of Ilinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
and Michigan, ordered into the service of the United 
States during the last year, six hundred and thirty-two 
thousand dollars, in addition to the amount heretofore ap- 
propriated for the same purpose. ' 

For completing barracks, quarters, and store-houses at 
Fort Crawford, cight thousand dollars. 

For completing barracks, quarters, and store-houses at 
Fort Howard, ten thousand dollars. 

For competing barracks, and crecting a hospital at 
Baton Rouge, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For making good a deficiency of appropriation for the 
erection of barracks at Fort Severn, Annapolis, three 
hundred doHars. 

For the construction of a wharf at Fort Preble, Port- 
land, including the purchase of a site, three thousand se- 
ven hundred and seventy dollars 

For repairing the wharf at Fort Independence, Boston, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. ‘ 

For repairing the wharf at Fort Washington, on the 
Potomac, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For repairing the wharf at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 
one thousand five hundred dollars. . 

For the purchase of ground adjoining Fort I rumbull, 
New London, four bundred dollars, ` 

For the erection of a store house and stable on the 
public lot at Pittsburgh, five thousand dollars. : 

For the purchase of the ground at Key West, on which 
the barracks and quarters are erected, three thousand 
two hundred dollars. 
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For the purchase of land at Fort Gratiot, one thousand 
six hundred dollars. i 

To make good a deficiency of a former appropriation 
for the building of a wharf at Fort McHenry, ninety dol- 
lars and forty cents. ~ 

For repairing and extending the levees, securing the 
works at Fort Jackson, Mississippi, and for improving the 
storerooms and magazine, four thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
of War be authorized, at his discretion, out of the moneys 
appropriated by this, or any former act, for the payment 
of the militia ordered into the service of the United States, 
according to law, during the last year,to allow and pay to 
the district paymasters of the Army of the United States 
employed in making such payments, a commission on the 
sums respectively paid by them, not exceeding one per 
centum upon the amounts. : 

“Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT to explain and amend the act to alter and amend 
the several acts imposing duties cn imports, passed July 
fourteenth, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
so far as relates to hardware, and certain manufactures 
of copper and brass, and other articles. 


Bewi enacted, &c. That the provisos of the tenth and 
twelfth clauses of the second section of :he act to alter 
andamend the severai acts imposing dutics on imports, 
passed July fourteenth, cighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
be, and the same are hereby suspended until the first day 
of June, eighteen hundred and thirty four. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
act to alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on 
imports, passed July the fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, as repeals the duties heretofore levied on cop- 
per bottems cut round, and copper bottoms raised to the 
edge, and still bottoms cut round and turned upon the 
edge, and parts thereof, and on copper plates or sheets, 
weighing more than thirty-four ounces per square foot, 
commonly called braziers copper, and on tobacco leaves, 
or unmanufactured, be, and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sec 3. And be it further enacled, ‘That nothing con- 
tained in the act of the fourteenth of July, cighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two, to alter and amend the several acts 
imposing duties on imports, shall be so construed as to 
authorize the exemption from the payment of duty on 
sheet and rolled brass, but the same shall be charged 
with the payment of a duty of twenty five per centum ad- 
valorem, ; 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the erection of cer- 
tain Fortifications. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the following sums be, and the 
same are hereby appropriatec, out of avy money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, namely: 

For a Fort on Throg’s Neck, East river, New York, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding Fort Delaware, Delaware river, fifty 
thousand dollars. 

For a Fort on Foster’s Bank, Pensacola harbor, Florida, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. . 

Fora Fort on Grande Terre, Barataria, Louisiana, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Approved: March 2, 1833, 


AN ACT for improving the navigation of certain rivers in 
the Territories of Florida and Michigan, and for surveys, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, for the purpose of removing 
obstractions, and improving the navigation of certain 
rivers in the ‘Verritories of Florida and Michigan, the fol- 
lowing sims be, and they are herehy appropriated, to 


be paid out of any money in the Treasury; to be expend- 
ed under ‘the direction of the President of the United 
States. 

For removing obstructions in, and improving the navi- 
gation of, the Escambia river, five thousand dollars. 

For improving the navigation of Ochlochney river, five 
thousand dollars. 

For improving the navigation of the Choctawhachie 
river, as recommended by the Postmaster General, for 
the transportation of the mail from Pensacola :o Tallahas: 
see, five thousand dollars. 

For improving the harbor at Chicago, on lake Michigan, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For asutvey of White and Saint Francis rivers, in the 
‘Territory of Arkansas, five hundred dollars. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT in relation to the Potomac Bridge. 


Beit enacted, &c. That so soon as the President of 
the United States shall decide on a plan tor the erection 
ofa bridge over the Potomac river at Washington, on or 
adjoining the site of the old bridge, the Seeretary of 
the Treasury is hereby required to advertise for contracts 
after giving at least thirty days notice. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enactid, That, towards the 
construction of the suid bridge, the sum of two handred 
thousand dollars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropria- 
ted, in such sums, and at such times, as may be agreed 
on by the Seeretary of the Treasury, and the contractor 
or contractors, who shall give to the said Secretary satis- 
factory security for the faithful performance of the con- 
tract. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT to improve the navigation of the Potomac tiver 
between Georgetown and Alexandria, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted, &e. That in order to aid the citizens of 
Georgetown in removing the obstruction to their naviga- 
tion, by causing the cut already made through the bar, 
below the town, to be enlarged and deepened; and for 
the further purpcse of enabling them to make a free 
turnpike road to the district line on the Virginia side of 
the river, and to purchase of the present proprietors, 
and make forever free, the bridge over the Little Falls of 
Potomac river, the sam of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars be and the same is hereby appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said sum 

shall be paid, from time to time, by the Secretary of the 

Treasury, to the order of the corporation of Georgetowns 

in such sums as to enable the said corporation to effect. 

the purposes aforesaid. , 
Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That before the said 

sum be paid over to the said corporation, it shall pass an 

ordinance to make said road. and bridge free, and to be 
kept in repair by said corporation forever. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT in addition to the Act for the gradual im- 
provement of the Navy of the United States. 


Beit enacted, &c. That for the gradual improvement of 
the Navy of the United States, the sum of five hundred 
thousand dollars, out of any money in the ‘Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, be, and the same is hereby ap- 
propriated, annually, for six years, from and afier the 
third day of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 
when the present appropriation expires. 

Sec 2. And be it further enacted, ‘That the President 
of the United States be, and he ishereby, authorized and 


.. faithfully that portion of the. term of his first enlistment, 
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empowered to cause the abovementioned appropriation 
to be applied, as directed and prescribed by the act of 
the third of March, eighteen hundred and twenty seven, 
to which this ‘is in addition, the provisions whereof are 
hereby continued in force for the term abovementioned, 
and to be applied also to the purchase of other necessa- 
ry materials as well as timber suitable for the construction 
` of vessels of war. , 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in-addition to 
the provisions now in force on the subject of the live oak 
growing on the. public lands, it shall be the duty of all 
collectors of the customs within the Territory of Florida, 
and the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
before allowing a clearance to any vessel laden in whole 
or in part with live oak timber, to ascertain satisfactorily 
that such timber was cut frem private lands, or, if from 
public ones, by consent of the Navy Department. And 
it is hereby made’ the duty -of all officers. of ‘the customs, 
and ofthe land officers. within’said Territory and States, 
to,catise prosecutions to be seasonably instituted against 
all persons known to be guilty of depredations on, or in- 
juries to, the live oak growing on the public lands. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN. ACT toimprove the condition of the non-commis- 
_sioned officers and: privates of the Army and Marine 
Corps of the United States, and to prevent desertion. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of 
this act, all enlistments in the army of the United States, 
shall be for three years ; and that the monthly pay of the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers shall be as tollows, 
viz: to each sergeant major, quartermaster sergeant, and 
chief musician, sixteen dollars ; to the first sergeant ofa 
company, fifteen dollars; to all other sergeants, twelve 
dollars each ; to each artificer, ten dollars ; to each core 
poral, eight dollars, and (o each musician and private sol- 
dier, six dollars; and all enlistments in the Marine 
r four years; and that’ the monthly pay 
nissioned,. officers and soldiers in said 
follows, viz: to each sergeant major and 
quartermaster sergeant, seventeen dollars ; to the drum 
major, fife major, the orderly sergeants of posts, and first 
sergeants of guards at sea, sixteen dollars each ; to all 
other sergeants, thirteen dollars; to each corporal, nine 
dollars ; to each musician, eight dollars ; and to each pri- 
vate, seven dollars. 

Sec. 2. And beil further enacted, That one dollar of 
the monthly pay of every musician and private soldier, 
shall be retained until the expiration of the two first 
years of their enlistment, when each shall receive the 
twenty-four dollars retained pay, which shall have so ac- 
rueda Provided, He shall have served honestly and 


ec. 3, And be it further enacted, That every able 
bodied musician or private soldier, who may re-enlist into 
bis company or regiment, within two months before, or 
one month after, the expiration of his term of service, 
shall receive two months’ extra pay, besides the pay 
and other allowances which may be due to him on account 
of the unexpired period of any enlistment. 

Sec, 4. And be it further enucted, That every able 
bodied musician or soldier, who shall re-enlist into his 
éorpany or regiment, as: specified in the third section of 
this act, shall receive his full pay, at the rate of six dol- 
lars-per month, without. any temporary deductian there- 
from, © - i kanin a 
Sec, 5. And be it farther enacted, That-no premium to 
officers, for enlisting recruits, vor bounties to recruits for 
enlisting, shall be allowed after the passage of this act. 

See. 6 And be it further enacted, That no person who 
has beet convicted of any criminal offence, shall be en- 
listed'tato the army of the United States. 


_ Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the seventh sec- 
tion of the act, “entitled ‘Anact making further prò- - 
vision for the army of the United States,” passed on the 
sixteenth May, one thousand eight hnndred arid twelve, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed, so far as it applies 
to any enlisted soldier, who shall be convicted by a gen- 
eral court martial of the crime of desertion. i 

Approved- March 2, 1833, 

AN ACT making appropriations for carrying: on certain 
works heretofore commenced for the improvement of 
harbors and rivers and, also, for continuing and 
repairing the Cumberland road, and certain Territorial 
roads. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the following sums of money 
be, and the same are hereby «pproptiated for carrying on 
or completing certain works and roads ‘heretofore com- 
menced, to be paid out of any money injthe Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

For carrying onthe Delaware breakwater, two hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars. 

For removing a sand bar atthe mouth of Black River, 
Ohio, two thousand four hundred dollars. 

For a pier head at Cunningham creek, Ohio, five hun- 
dred dollars. Jie 

For completing the removal of obstructions at’ the 
mouth of Ashtabula creek, Ohio, three thousand foür bun- 
dred dollars. i 

For completing theimprovements of the harbor of Pres- 
que Isle, Pennsylvania, six thousand dollars. f 

For completing the pier at the mouth of Buffalo 
harbor, New York, thirty-one thousand seven hundred 
dollars. 

For improving the entrance of Gennesee river, New- 
York, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For removing obstructions at the mouth of Big Sodus 
bay, New York, fifteen thousand dollara. eee 

For completing the picrand mole at Oswego, New York 
eight thousand four hundred dollars. 

For the completion of the breakwater at the mouth 
of the Merrimack river, four thousand nine hundred 
dollars. 

For repairing Plymouth Beach, six hundreddollars. 

For the breakwater at Hyannis, Massachusetts, five 
thousand dollars. : 

For improving the harbors of New Castle, Marcus Hook, 
Chester, and Port Penn, in the Delaware, four thousand 
dollars. f 

Forcarrying onthe improvement of Ocracoke inlet North 
Carolina, sixteen thousand seven hundred dollars. 

For improving Cape Fear river, below Wilmington, 
North Carolina, twenty eight thousand dollars. . 

For improving the navigation of the Ohio, Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, fifty thousand dollars, 0 

For continuing the road from Detroit to Saganaw bay, 
fifteen thousand dollars. § er 

For completing the improvement of St. Mark's river 
and harbor in Florida, in addition to” the unexpended 
balance of former appropriations, one thousand five hun. 
dred dollars. ; 7 

For the road from Detroit to Grand river of Lake Mi- 
chigan, twenty five thousand dollars. — : 

For continuing the road from Detroit towards Chicago, 
in the Territory of Michigan, eight thousand dollars. 

For paying the balance due the commissoners for sur- 
veying and marking the road from La Plaisance bay, to 
intersect the road to Chicago, within the Ferritory of 
Michigan, six hundred and eigat dollars and seventy-six 
cents. 

For making the said road, fifteen thousand dollars. 

-For completing the improvement of the Inland channel 
between St. Mary’s and St. John’s in Florida, nine thou- 
sand dollars, 
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For the completion of the removal of obstructions ia 
the harbor and river Appalachicola, in Florida, according 
to the report and estimste of the engineer, Licutenant 
Long, eight thousand seven hundred dollars, including 


`: the unexpended appropriation of last year. 


For repairing .the Cumberland road east of the Ohio 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Cumberland road in Ohio, west of 
Zanesville, one hundred and thirty thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Cumberland road in the State of 
Indiana, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For continuing the Cumberland road in Illinois, seven- 


-ty thousand dollars. 


For repairs of the Cumberland road in Virginia, thirty- 
four thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

For payment of a balance due the commissioners under 
the act of third of March one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five, for marking out a road to the confines of 
New Mexico, one thousand five hundred and four dolars 
and fifty-four cents. 

For defraying the expenses incidental to making ex- 
aminations and surveys under the act of the thirtieth of 
April, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For payment of balance due Joseph C. Brown for run- 
ning the western boundary of the State of Missouri, one 
hundred and forty—dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War be, and is hereby, authorized, by and with the ap- 
probation ofthe President of the United States to change 
the location of the route of the Cumberland road, near 
Cumberland and Wills’ mountain, according to the sur- 
vey and report thereon of Captain Delafield, of the 
corps of Fngincers. 

Approved: March 2, 1832. 


AN ACT making appropriations for the Public Buildings 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, for the purpose of completing 
the buildings of the Penitentiary, its support, the pur- 
chase of raw ma ‘erials to be manufactured by the con- 
victs, and as a compensation to Thomas Carbery, who 
is hereby allowed one thousand dollars for his services 
in planning and superintending the erection of the Peni- 
tentiary, the sum of fifteen thousand four hundred and 
thirty-six dollars is hereby appropriated, to be paid out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriat- 


ed. 

Sec. 2, nd be it further enacted, That the following 
gums be, and are hereby, appropriated, to be paid out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the following purposes, that is to say : 

For dressing and laying the stone procured for paving 
the terrace of the Capitol, seven thousand dollars. 

For enclosing and improving the’ public ground north 
of the Capitol, two thousand dollars, 

For a pedestal wall, coping, railing, and footway at the 
north front of the President’s House, ten thousand dollars. 

For improving the Capitol square, including the gar. 
deners salary, and lighting the lamps, two thousand se- 
ven hundred and fifty dollars. 

For completing the regulation of the ground and plant- 
ing, south of the President’s House, four thousand six 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

For alterations and repairs in the Capitol, one thousand 
dollars. ` : 

For alterations and repairs in the President’s House, 
five hundred dollars. 

For constructing reservoirs and fountains at the public 
offices and President’s House, and enclosing and plant- 
ing the fountain square, six thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three dollars. 


For keeping in repair the fire engines belonging to the 
public buildings, two hundred dollars. ý 

For furnishing the Presideni’s House, to be expended 
under the direction of the President, in addition to the 
proceeds of such decayed furniture as he may direct to be 
sold, twenty thousand dollars. 

For an additional payment for the Statue of Washing- 
ton, five thousand dollars. 

For alterations in the Representatives Hall, to accom- 
date the twenty-third Congress, according to a plan re- 
commended by a Select Committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives, of thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two, thirteen thousand dollars, 

For completing the public vault, and railing thereon, 
one thousand six hundred dollars, 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 

AN ACT for the construction of a road from the Missis- 
sippi river to William Strong’s, on the St. Francis ri- 
ver, in the Territory of Arkansas, 


Be it enacted, &c. That the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the purpose of enabling the President of the 
United States to cause to be permanently constructed, a 
road in the Territory of Arkahsas, from a point opposite 
to Memphis, to the house of William Strong, on the St. 
Francis river, or towards such other point on the same as 
the engineer appointed to report thereupon may recom. 
mend, for the purpose of establishing a constant commu- 
nication from the point above named, towards Little 
Rock, in the said Territory : Provided, That the said sum 
be expende’l under the direction of such military engi- 
neer as the President may appoint: dnd provided, also, 
That no part of the said sum of money shall be expended 
untila careful survey and estimate shall have been made 


of the cost of the road by a competent engineer, and that © 


the said survey and estimate shall have been previously 
submitted to, and approved by, the Secretary of War 
and the President of the United States, 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 

AN ACT prolonging the second session of the Fifth Le- 
gislative Ccuncil of the Territory of Michigan. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Legislative Council of the 
‘Territory of Michigan, now in session, be, and is hereby, 
authorized to continue its present session thirty days be- 
yond the time now limited by law, 

Sec. 2 And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose 
of defraying the incidental expenses, and for paying the 


members of the said Legislative Council for the additional - 


time employed as aforesaid, the sum of two thousand 


dollars be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of any money _ 


in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
Approved : March 2, 1833. : 

AN ACT in addition to, and in alteration of, an act enti. 
tled « An act vesting in the Corporationiof the City of 
Washingion all the rights of the Washington Canal 
Company,” and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to pay, out of any moncy in the 
Treasury not oihcrwise appropriated, unto the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, of the City of Washing- 
ton, the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, to 
aid them in fulfilling the objects and requirements of an 
act entitled “ An act vesting in the Corporation of the 
City of Washington all the rights of the Washington Ca. 
nal Company, and for other purposes,” approved May 
thirty first. one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two : 
Provided, ‘That (he suid Mayor, Aldermen, and Comman 
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Council, relinquish all title to the land vested in them by 
the eighth section of the act above named, and, also, re- 
_ Hngnish all rights and privileges granted by the eighth, 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth, sec- 
tions of said act : And provided, also, That the sum here- 
in granted shall be applied to pay and extinguish any 
debt which has been, or may be contracted in the pur- 
chase either of the Washington City Canal, or in the com- 
_ pletion of the same, and shall not be applicable to any 
other object or purpose until said debts be extinguished. 
‘Sec. 2. And be il further enacted, That the Commis- 
sioner of the Public Buildings is hereby authorized to 
cause all the open gronnds belonging to the United States 
which, in the original plan of the city, were reserved for 
public walks, lying between the Maryland and Pennsyl- 
` vania Avenues, to be enclosed with a wooden fence, and 
to lay down the same’according to such plan for the im- 
provement thereof as the President of the United States 
may approve, in grass; and intersect it by suitable paths 
and roads for intercourse and recreation: Provided, That 
there shall not be more than three streets or roads across 
the same to connect the streets on the north and south 
sides of said public grounds. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That ihere be paid, 
out of any unappropriated money in the Treasury, for the 
purposes of the second section of this act, the sum of fire 
thousand dollars. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


) AN ACT establishing a port of entry and delivery at the 
village of Fall River in Massachusetts, and discontinu- 
ing the office at Dighton. 


> Be it enacted, &c. That there shall, from and after the 
first day of April next, be established in the village of 
Fall River, near the mouth of Taunton Great River, in 
Massachusetts, a port of entry and delivery. 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the office of the 
] collector of the customs in Dighton, Massachusetts, shall, 
from and:after the first day of April next, be discontinued. 
-“Kpproved: March 2, 1833. ` 


AN ACT to authorize the President of the United States 
to exchange certain Jands belonging to the Navy Yard 
at Brooklyn for other lands contiguous thereto. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the President of th United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to execute a con- 
veyance to the Corporation of the village of Brooklyn, in 
the State of New York, of the interest of the United 
States in certain lands forming a part of the navy yard at 
said village of Brooklyn, and designated in a petition 
from said Corporation to Congress, on condition that said 
Corporation convey a good title to the United States of 
gucl other property contiguous to said yard, and obtain 
releases to the United States of certain parts of said yard 
now in controversy, so that, in his opinion, the convey 
ances from said Corporation shall be equally beneficial to 
i ihe United States as the property granted to siid Corpo- 
ration. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT forthe more perfect defence of the frontiers, 
“Be it enacted, &c. That in lieu of the battalion of 
mounted rangers authorized by the act of the fifteenth 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, there 
be-established a regiment of dragoons, to be composed 
and organized as follows, to wit: One colonel, one Heu 
tenant colonel, one major, one quartermaster-sergeam, 
avid. two. chief buglers, one adjutant, who shall bea 
fieutevant, one sergeant major, one chief musician, and 
ten: companies; each company to consist of one captam, 
one firgt lieutenant, and one second lieutenant, exclusive 
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of the liéutenant who is to be the adjutant of the regi- 
ment; four sergeants, one of whom shall act as quarter- 
master-sergeant to the company, four corporals“ two 
buglers, one-farrier and blacksmith, and sixty privates. 
Sec. 2. And be it further enucted, That the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, when 
mounted, be entitled to the same pay and emoluments as 


‘was allowed to dragoons during the war, and when on 


foot, the same pay and emoluments as are now allowed 
to the officers, non commissioned officers, musicians,and 
privates of a regiment of infantry: and that the farrier 
and black:mith be allowed the same pay and allowan- 


ces, as are allowed to an artificer of artillery. ‘ 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacled, That the said regi- 
mentof dragoons shall be liable to serve on horse, or 
foot, as the President may direct; shall be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, be recruited in the same man- 
ner, and with the same limitations; that the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, farriers, and privates, 
shall be entitled to the same provisions for wounds 
and: disabilities, the same provisions for widows and 
children, and the same’ allowances and benefits in every 
respect, as are allowed the other troops constituting the 
present military: peace establishment. gabe ist 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President 
of the United States be authorized to carry into effect 
this act, as soon as he may deem it expedient, and to 
discharge the present battalion of mounted ranyers, on 
their being relieved by the said regiment of drageons. 

Sec. 5, And be it Jorther enacted, That the sum re- 
quired to carry into effect the provisions of thisact, is 
hereby appropriated, in addition to the appropriations, 
for the military establishment for the year one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


An Act to create sundry new land offices, and to alter the 
boundaries of other land offices of the United States. 


Be it enacted, &c. That so much of the lands ceded to 
the United States by the treaties made and concluded 
with the Choctaw tribe of Indians, near Doak’s Stand, 
onthe cighteenth day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty, and at Dancing Rabbit creek, on 
the twenty-seventh day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty, as is situated north of the line divid- 
ing townships nineteen and twenty, and west of the line 
dividing range seven and cight, east, be, and the same is 
hereby, established into a land distr'ct, to be designated 
as the northwestern district, 

Sec. 2. Bnd be il further enacted, ‘Vat so much of the 
land ceded by the Choctaw tribe of Indians to the United 
States, by suid treaty of the twenty-seventh day of Sep- 
tember, one thousand cight hundred and thirty, ag is sie 
{uated west of the basis meridian, and south of the divid. 
ing line between townships nineteen and twenty, north, 
be and the same is attached to the Choctaw. district, ¢s- 
tablished by an act of the seventh day of May, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-two. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘Khat so much of the 
lands ceded to the United States by said treaty of the 
twenty-seventh of September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty, as is situated north of the dividing line between 
townships seven and eight, cast of the basis meridian, 
and south of the northwestern district, and the Southern 
boundary of the lands of the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, 
shall constitute a land district lo be designated as the 
northeastern district ; and the lands of the United States 
in the counties of Moproe and Eowndes, now subject to 
sale in the Choctaw district, shall, from and after the first 
“day of May next, be subject to sale at the lund office in 
the said northeastern district 5 and tt shall be the duty of 
the Register at Mount Salus, under instructions from the 
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Commissioner of the General Land Gifice, to transfer-all 
such. books, maps, records, field notes, and plats, or 
` transcripts thereof, relating to the surveys of the public 
lands in Monroe. and Lowades counties, to the Register 
of thenortheastern district, as may be necessary to ena- 
| ble-him to comply with the provisions of this act. 
«See. 4: And. be tt. further enacted, That so much of the 
- Jand.ceded to the United States.by the said treaty of the 
- twenty-seventh: of September, one thousand eight hun- 
‘dredand thirty, as is situated South of: the dividing line 
between townsbips seven.and eight, be attached to, and 
constitute a part of, the Augusta land district. x 
¿o See. 5. And beit further enacted, That, for the dispo- 
> ga} of the public.lands in the northeastern and north west- 
ern. districts, a land office shall be established in each, at 
“gach convenient place as. the President of the United 
“States may designate; and, for each of said offices, a Re- 
gister and Receiver shall be appointed by the President, 
by. and-with. the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall severally give. bond and security, according to law, 

-betore entering on the duties of their respective offices. 

They. shall. receive the same compensation, fees, and 

emoluments, and shall perform similar duties, ahd possess 

the same powers, with all other Registers and Receivers 
of public monies of the United States, and shall, in all 
respects, be governed by the laws of the United States 
“providing for the sale of public lands. 
Sec,.6.. And be it further enacted, That so much of the 
Jdwardsville, land district as lies. north and northwest of 
the Ilinois river, between said river and the Mississippi, 
be, andthe same is hereby, attached to the Quincy land 
di nche State of Ilinois ; and that ranges one and 
two: west: of the third: principal. meridian embracing.all 
wnships fromthe. base line to the southern boundary of 
v the Sangamon land district, be, and the same is hereby 
attached to the Vandalia land district in said State. The 
said transfer to be effected under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

See.7. And be tt further enacted, That all the lands 
situated South, of the district line, and South of the dis 
viding line between townships twenty and twenty-one, 
and, North: of the line dividing townships cleven and 

twelve, and west of the line dividing ranges nine and ten 

“west; tothe west boundary line of the State of Alsbama, 
“shall. constitute a land district, to be known and called 

:. the Demopolis district. 

‘su See. 8. And be tt further enacted, ‘That the lands of the 
ed Slates,-in the countics of Green and Marengo, 
me; subject to sale in the Tuscaloosa, Cabawba, and St, 

Stephen's land districts, as comprehended in the above 
described 


district: Provided, That the land: district here- 
ted. .by the tenth section of this. act, shall 
Me South. by the line «dividing townships 
and Twent and.on.the-east by the line 
dividing ranges six seven; and: the: lands in said dis- 
trict now in market shall be subject-to entry-at the land 
offices at Crawfordsville and Fort Wayne as- heretofore; 
Until-the first day of July next, and no longer; shall, from 
d-after the first day of June next, be subject to-sale at 
“theland ofice-in the said Demopolis land district ; and it 
Vshallbe- the duty of the Registers at Tuscaloosa, Cahaw- 
nd-Saint Stephens, under instructions from the com- 
toner of the General Land Office, to transfer all such 
ooke; maps, records, field notes, and plats, or transcripts 
therebty-relating to the surveys of the public lands here- 
: led-to:the said Demopolis land district, to the Re- 
f the Demopolis land district, 
nd be it further enaeled,~That there shall be 
nd-Receiver. appointed for the said land dis- 
same compensation, fees, and emoluments, 
perform: all the duties usually performed by 
Receivers appointed to -superintend the 
blicdands of the. United. States, 


twenityss' 


Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That all that Dis- 
trict of country, in the State of Indiana, lying west of the 
line dividing ranges seven and eight east of the second 
principal meridian, and north of the line dividing town- 
ships twenty-four and twenty-five, shall form a separate 
land district; and the land office for the sale and disposal 
of all the public lands in said district, shall be, and hereby 
is, established at Laporte; and for said land office, a Re- 
gister and Receiver shall be appointed in like manner, 
and be subject to like rules and regulations, and receive 
the same salary, fees, and compensation for their services, 
as is designated and provided for in other cases by the 
fifth section of this act; and it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as soon asit can be done, to 
cause the necessary tract books, plats, maps, and surveys 
of the public lands in said district, to be filed in said of- 
fice: Provided, ‘That the President may, whenever in his 
judgment, the public interest and the convenience of the 
People require it, remove said office to a more central 
and suitable place in said district. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT making provision for the publication of the Do- 
cumentary History of the American Revolution. 


Beit enacted, &e 'Vhat the Secretary of State be, and he 
hereby is authorized to contract with Matthew St. Clair 
Clarke and Peter Force, for the publication of a work en- 
titled ‘The Documentary History of the American Re- 
yolution,” to be printed in octavo or folio, as may be 
agreed upon: Provided, That the rate of expense shall 
not exceed the actual cost per volume of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence now printing, or heretofore printed, un- 
der direction of the Secretary of State; the same to be 


distributed and disposed of in the manner provided by. 


the joint resolution of the tenth July, one thousand eight 


hundred and thirty-two, for the distribution and disposal. -~ 


of Gales & Seaton’s collection of American Staté Papers. 
Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT declaring the assent of Congress to an act of 
the Gencral Assembly of the State of Virginia, hereaf- 
ter recited. 

Be il enacted, &c, That the assent of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, given to an act of the Genc- 
ral Assembly of Virginia, entitled “ An act concerning 
the Cumberland Road,” passed February the seventh, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two; such assent 
to remain in force during the pleasure of Congress: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not be construed as preventing 
the United States from resuming whatever jurisdiction it 
may now have over the said road, whenever, in its discre- 
tion, it shall deem it proper so to do; which act of the 
said General Assembly is in the words and figures follow- 
ing, to wit: cae 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That whenever , 


pars 


the Government of the United States shall: have sùrren- 


deréd:so much of. the Road, commonly called the Cum- 
berland Road as Hes. within the: limits of this State, the 
President- and Directors of the Board of Public Works 
shall be, and they are hereby authorized, to take the same 
under their care in behalf of this State ; and to cause a 
gate or gates, anda toll-house or houses, to be erected 
on said road: Provided, the same shah not exceed two in 
number, 

Beit further enacted, That a superintendent shall be 
appointed by the President and Directors of the Board 
of Public Works, removable at pleasure, whose duty it 
shall be to erect said gate or gates, and toll-house or toll- 
houses, and to exercise all reasonable vigilance and dli 
gence in care of said road committed to his charge; to 
contract for, and direct the application of, the labor, ma- 
terials and other things necessary for the repair, improve- 
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ment, and preservation of said road; and he shall pay for 
the same outof the fund arising from the tolls; he shall 
have power to appoint and remove at pleasure, the col- 
lectors of tolls, and to take from such collector or collec- 
tors, bond with good security, conditioned for his, her, or 
their faithfally discharging his, her, or their duty, and ac- 
counting for and paying over to such superintendent, or 
his successors in office, all monies or tolls by him, her, or 
them collected pr recciyed; and it shall be the duty of 
the superintendent every six months, before the county 
or superior court for Ohio county, or before some one by 
either of said courts appointed for that purpose, to ren- 
der, under oath, an account of all moneys by him receiv- 
ed or expended, particularly setting forth, in such ac- 
count, the time when, and from whom, he shall have re- 
ceived such money, and the time when, and to whom, 
and on what account, the same shall have been disbursed 
or expended... He shall, before he shall have entered on 
the duties of said: office, take, before the county court of 
Obie.county, or some justice of the péace for said coun- 
ty, an cath, that he will faithfully, justly, and impartially 
discharge the duties of his said office; and he shall; also, 
before said court, enter into bond, with two good securi. 
ties, at least, in the penalty of ten thousand dolla:s, con- 
ditioned for his faithfully performing, in all things, the 
duties of his office of superintendent, to account, as is 
before. provided for, and also to pay over to his successor 
or successors in office, or to such persons as the county 
court of Ohio county may, for this purpose, name and 
appoint, all tolls by him received, and not expended, by 
virtue of the provisions of this act. He shall, immediate- 
ly on the receipt thereof, deposite in the Northwestern 
Bank of Virginia, all monies by him received for tolls or 
otherwise, and the same, as superintendent, check for, as 
“he may want the same in repairing, improving, or pre- 
serving said road. And incase of death, resignation, or 
remoyal from office, or from the State, any and all monies 
standing to his credit in bank, as superintendent, shall be 
passed to the credit of his successor in office. If the su- 
perintendent shall fail or omit, for two- calendar months, 
to Pender his ‘accounts asis before required, he, shall, for 
every such failure, forfeit and pay, for the benefit of said 
road fund, five hundred dollars, to be recovered as is after 
provided for; or, if he shall fail or omit to pay over all mo- 
nies in his hands as is before required, it shall be lawful, 
in the name of the President and Directors of the Board 
of public works, to obtain judgment against him, his se- 
curity or securities, his or their heirs, executors or ad- 
ministrators, upon motion in the county or superior courts 
of Ohio county, upon giving ten days notice to such su- 
perintendent, his security or securities, his or, their heirs, 
executors or administrators, -In all motions, actions, or 
bills in chancery, against such superintendent, his secu 
rity or securities, his or their heirs, executors or admin- 
istrators, whenever judgment or decree shall be pronoun- 
ced aguinst the defendant or defendants, for any money 
by such superintendents wrongfully detained, such judg- 
ment shall be for the principal sum due, with interest 
thereon from the time at which the principal sum shall 
have been due, together with fifteen per centum damages 
thereon, to be made and levied in manner provided for by 
law. - 

The said collectors shall, monthly, or oftener, if re- 
quired by the superintendent, under oath, account for, 
and pay to the superintendent then in office, all moneys 
or tolls collected by him or them, and which shall re- 
main, after deducting his or their compensation 5 and if 
such collector or collectors shall fail herein, it shall be 
lawful for the superintendent, in the name of the Presi 
dent and Directorg of the Board of Public Works, to ob- 
tain judgment against such collector or collectors, his, 
her, ur their security or securities, his or their heirs, 
executors, or administrators, by motion in the county or 


superior court for Ohio county, for the sum he, she, or 


they may be in arrear, with interest and damages as is 
above provided for in the case of defaulting superintend- 
ents: Provided, That such collector or collectors, his, 
her, or their security or sécurities, his or their heirs, exe- 
cutors, or administrators, shall [have] had ten days’ pre- 
vious notice of such motion. When the said collector 
shall have paid over to-the superintendent, the superin- 
tendent shall give him duplicate receipts therefor, one of 
which he, the said collector, upon pain of forfeiting 
fifty dollars for every failure, shall file with the clerk of 
the county court of Ohio county. The bonds hereby re- 
quired of superintendents or collectors shall be made 
payable to the President and Directors of the Board of 
Public Works, and be deposited, for safe keeping, with 
the Clerk of the county court of Ohio county. But all 
moneys, and all fines and forfeitures recovered of them, 
or either of them, shall be collected and received by the 
superintendent, in office, or by such person as the coun- 
ty court of Ohio county may appoint to receive the same. 
‘fhe said superintendent, and the said collector or collec. 
tors, shall be allowed by the county court of Ohio a rea. 
sonable compensation for their services ; to be by them 
respectively retained out of said tolls, or the. proceeds 
thereof: Provided however, That the compensation to 
the superintendent shall not exceed three hundred and 
thirty-three and one-third dollars per annum. And for 
the better order and management of the said fund, and 
the preservation of said road, the said superintendent 
and collector or collectors, shall observe and conform to 
such instructions as the President and Directors of the 
Board of Public Works may, from time to time, prescribe. 

That, as soon as the said gates and toll-bouses shall be 
erected, it shall be the duty of the said toll collector or 
collectors, and they are hereby required to demand and 
receive, for passing the said gates, the tolls and rates 
hereafter mentioncd: and they may stop any person rid- 
ing, leading, or driving, any horses, cattle, sulky, chair, 
phaeton, cart, chaise, wagon, sleigh, sled, or other car- 
riage of burden or. pleasure, from passing through the 
said gute or gates, until they shall have respectively paid 
for passing the same; that is to say : if there be but one 
gate, for every score of sheep or hogs, six and a quarter 
cents; for every score of cattle, twelve and a half cents; 
for every led “or drove horse, three cents; for every 
mule -or ass, led or driven, three cent: ; for every borse 
and rider, six and a quarter cents; for every sled or 
sleigh, draw by one horse, or ox, six anda quarter 
cents; for every horse or ox in addition, three cents; for 
fur every dearborne, sulky, chair, or chaise, with one 
horse, six and a quarter cents; for every horse in addition, 
six and a quarter cents, for every chariot, coach, coachee, 
stage, or phaeton with two horses, twelve and a “half 
cents; for every horse in addition, six and a quarter 
cents; for every other carriage of pleasure, by whatever 
name it may be called, the like sum, according: to the 
number of wheels and horses drawing the same; for eve. 
ry cart, or wagon, whose wheels do ‘not exceed two and 
a half inches in breadth, twelve and a half cents; for each 
horse or ox drawing the same, four cents; fur every. cart 
or wagon whose wheels shall exceed two anda half inches 
in breadth, and not exceeding four inches, six and a 
guarter cents; for every horse or ox drawing the same, 
three cents; and for everyother cartor wagon whosewheels 
shall exceed fourinches,and not exceeding five in breadth, 
four cents; for every horse or ox drawing the same, two 
cents; and all other wagons or carts, whose wheels shall 
exceed six inches in breadth, shall pass said gatcs free 
and clear of all tolls : Provided, however, That nothing in 
this act shall be so construed as to author-ze any tolls to 
be received or collected from any person passing to or 
from public worship, or to or from a visit toa friend, or 
other place within the county in which he resides, or to 
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or from any musters, elections, or courts, or to or from 
his common business on his farm or woodland, or to or 
: from a funeral, or to or from a mill or school, or to or 

from his common place of trading or marketing within 
the county in which he resides, including the wagons, 


éd; also, That no toll shall be received or collected for 
-oghe passage of any stage.or coach conveying the United 
States mail, or horses bearing the same, or any wagon or 
éarriage Jaden with property of the United States, or any 
cavalry or other troops, army, or military stores belong- 
ing to the same, or to any of the States comprising the 
‘Univn,. or any person or persons on duty in military ser- 
ice of the United States, or of the militia of the States: 
“nd provided, further, That the superintendent may 
eommute the rates of tolls with any person or persons by 
taking of him. or them a certain sum annually, in lieu of 
the tolls aforesaid : And provided, further, If two gates 
shall be erected on said road, then only one half of the 
Said rates or tolls shall be received or collected at each 
gates and that the superintendent and three. discreet free 
holders of Ohio county, to be appointed for this purpose 
by the county court of Ohio county, shall determine the 
number of gates (not exceeding two as aforesaid) and the 
site or localion of such gate or gates: and said superin 

tendent and persons to be appointed by the county court 
as aforesaid, are duly authorized to purchase, for the 
. purpose of erecting a toll-house or toll-houses on said 
yoad, as much ground as they shall deem necessary and 
“Advantageous to said road fund ; to be paid for out of the 
“tolis'aforesaid.: . 

Be it further enacted, That the moneys so collected, 
and all fines, ‘penalties, and forfeitures, accruing under 
this act, shall constitute a fund, to be denominated the 
Cunibe:land road fund, and shall be.applied by the su~ 
perintendent to be appointed as aforesaid, solely and ex- 
clusively to the preservation, repair, and improvement 
of said road, and the expenses incident thereto, and to 
no other purpose whatever, 

Beit further enacted, That the General Assembly re- 
serves to itself at any future session thereof, without the 
consent of Congress, to change, alter, or amend thisact: 
Provided, That the same shall not be so changed, alter— 
ed, or amended, as to reduce or increase the rates of toll 
hereby established, below cr above a sum necessary to 
defray the expenses incident to the repair and preserva- 
tion of said road, to the erection of gates and toll houses 
thereon, and for the payment of the fees or salaries of the 
‘superintendent, the collector of tolls, and of such other 
“agents as may be necessarily employed inthe preserva- 
> tion:and repair of the said road, according to the true 

intent andemeaning of this act. 
Beit further ênacledy: That directors shall be set up at 
ptoper and convenient situation, to caution all conductors 
and drivers of catriugés or wagons on the road, as aforc- 
said, that they shall always pass on the left of each 
other, under the penalty of five dollars for every offence ; 
and there shall also be set up, at some conspicuous place 
at each gate, a board, on which shall be legibly printed 
the. rates of toll as is provided for in (h's act; and if 
any toll collector shall unreasonably delay or hinder any 
passenger or travellerat any of the gates, or ehall de- 
tharid or receive more toll than is by this act established, 
he shall, for each any every such offence, forfeit and 
pay to the party aggrieved, the sum of ten dollars. 
Beit further enacted, That if any person shall pur- 
-c posely and maliciously deface, or otherwise injure any of 


houses‘of,: or belonging to the said Cumberland road, in 
thié State; as the game is now constructed, or may here- 
after be ‘constructed; every person so offending, upon 
conviction thereof, or judgment, information, or present- 


priages; and horses or oxen drawing the same : Provid- . 


“Sthe:inilestones, parapet walls, culverts, or bridges, or j 
“any masonry whatsoever, or any of the gates or tolle | 


ment, in the county or superior court of Ohio county, be 
fined ina sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, or 
imprisonment inthe jail of the county not exceeding 
six months, or-both, atthe discretion of the court ; and 
if any person shall purposely fiil, choke, or otherwise 
obstruct any of the side. drains, valleys, gutters, or cul- 
verts of said road now made, or hereafter to be made, or 
shall connect any private road or cartway with said Cum- 
berland road, or if any surveyor of a county road shall 
connect the same with the said Cumberiand road, without 
making at the point of connection, a stone culvert or 
paved valley, or other good and suficient fixture so as to 
secure a free passage for the water along. such side drain 
where such private or county road or cartway connects 
with said Cumberland road, and soas to secure such Cum- 
berland road from injury by reason of such county or pri- 
vate road, or wey, being connected with said Cumber- 
land road, every person so offending shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be, for every such offence, fined in a sum 
not less than five dollars, nor more than twenty dollars ; 
and if any person shall stand his wagon and team, or 
either of them, over night upon the pavement of said 
road now made, or which may bereaficr be made, or 
shall at any other time stand a wagon and team, or either 
of them, upon the said pavement for the purpose of 
feeding, or if he shall, in any other manner, purposely 
and wilfully obstruct the travel upon said road, or if he 
shall fast-lock or rough-lock either of the wheels of any 
wagon, coach, chaise, gig, sulky, carriage, or other two 
or four-wheeled vehicle while travelling upon said road 
as now made, or as it may hereafter be made, (excepting, 
however, such parts of said road as may be, at the time 
of said locking, covered with ice,) every person s0 offend- 
ing shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined in asum not 
less than two, nor more than twenty dollars. 

Be il further enacted, That all fines, penalties, and for- 
feitures, incurred under the provistons of this act,may be 
recovered by presentment or indictment in the county or 
superior courts of Ohio county,or by information or action 
of debt in the nane of the Goveraer, for the use of said 
road fund, in the same courts; or, the said fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures, where the same shall be less than twenty 
dollars, may be recovered by action of debt in the name 
and for the use aforcsaid, before any justice of the peace 
for Ohio county; but an appeal inay be had, asin other 
cases, to the next monthly court of Ohio county, from the 
judgment of any justice of the peace, when the same shall 
be a greater sum than five dollars, exclusive of costs, and 
it shall be the duty of the superintendent and collectors of 
tolls to prosecute all offences against the provisions of this 
act, and he or they shall not be liable for costs where the 
person or persons prosecuted shall be acquitted, unless 
the court or justice will certify that the prosecuuon 18 
groundless and without good cause. 

Be it further enucied, That if more than one 
| 
| 
i 
| 


erected upon said road, it shall be lawful for any person, 
desirous to do so, to, pay the whole tollat any one gate, 
and, thereupon, the collector shall grant him a proper ecr- 
ent war- 


tificate thereof, which certificate shall be a su 
rant to procure- his passage through the other 

Beit further enacted, “That this act shall not have any 
force or effect till the Government of the United States 
shall assent to the same. 


Virginia, Richmond city to wit: 

I, George W. Mumford, Clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates,and Keeper of the Rolls of Virginia, da certify that 
the foregoing isa true copy of an act conceruing the Cum- 
| berland Road, passed February the seventh, eighteen hun- 
: dred and thirty two. ` 
| Giyen under my hand this thirteenth day of February, 
| eighteen hundred and thirty-two. 
| Approved: March 2, 1832. 
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AN ACT to secure to mechanics and others payment 
for labor done and materials furnished in the erection 
of buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, &c. ‘That all and every dwelling-house, 
or other building, hereafter constructed and crected with- 
in the City of Washington, inthe town of Alexandria, or 
in Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, shall be 
subject to the payment of the debts contracted for, or by 
reason of any work done or materials found and provided 
by any brickmaker, bricklayer, stonecutter, mason, lime 
merchant, carpenter,- painter and glazier, ironmonger, 
blacksmith, plasterer, and lumber merchant, or any oth. 
er person or persons employed in-furnishing materials 
for, or in the erecting and constructing such house or oth- 
er building, before any other lien which originated sub- 
sequent to the commencement of such house or other 
building. But if such dwelling house, or other. building, 
or any portion thereof, shall have been constructed under 
contract or contracts entered, into. by. the: owner thereof, 
or his.or her-agerit,- with any person or persons, no per~ 
soñ ‘who may have done work for such contractor or con 
tractors, or furnished materials to him, or on his order 
or authority, shall have or possess avy lien on said house 
or other building, for work done or materials so furnished, 
unless the person or persons employed by such contract- 
or to do work on, or furnish materials for; such building, 
shall, within thirty days after being so’employed, give 
noticé in writing, to the owner or owners of such build~ 
ing, or to his or to their agent, that he or they are so 
employed to work or to furnish materials, and that they 
claim the benefit of the lien granted by this act.. And if 
such house or other building should not sell for a sum 
sufficient to pay all the demands for such work and mate- 
tials, then, and in such case, the same shall be averaged, 
and each of the creditors paid a sum proportionate to 
their several demands: Provided, always, That no such 
debt.for work and materials shall remain a lien on the 
said houses or other buildings longer than two years from 
the commencement of the building thereof, unless an ac- 
tion for the recovery:-of the same be instituted, or the 
claim. filed, within three months after performing the work 

GF furnishing the materials; in the office of the clerk of 

the court forthe county in which the building shall be 
situated: And provided, also, That each and every per— 
son, having received satisfaction for his or their debt, for 
which a claim has been or shall be filed,or action brought 
as aforesaid, shall, at the request of any person interested 
in the building on which the same was a lien, or in having 
the same lien removed, or of his or their legal represen- 
tative, on payment of the costs of the claim or action,and 
on tender of the costs of office for entering the satisfac— 
tion, within six days after such request made, enter satis- 
faction of the claim in. the office where. such claim was or 
shal] be filed, or-such action brought, which shall forever 
thereafter discharge, defeat, and release the same; and if 
sach persons, having received such satisfaction as afore- 
said, by himself or his attorney, shall not, within six days 
after request and payment of the costs of the claim or ac- 
tion, and tender as aforesaid, by himself or his attorney, 
duly authorized, enter satisfaction as aforesaid, he, she,or 
they, neglecting or refusing so to do,shall forfeit and pay 
unto the party. or parties aggrieved any sum of money, 
not exceeding one-half of the debt, for. which the claim 
was filed, or action brought- as- aforesaid, to be sued for 
and demanded by the person or persons indemnified, in 
like:mamer as other debts are now recovered by the ex- 
isting-laws for the recovery of debts... - Bore yk 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, And-in all cases of 

- lien created by this act, the person having a claim filed 

_agreéably to its:provisions, may, at his election, proceed 

to recover it. by personal action, according. to the nature 

of the demand, ‘against the debtor, his. executors, or ag— 


ministraters, or by scire facias against the debtor or owner | 


Vox, 1X,—d 


of the building; and where the proceedings are by-scire. 
facias, the writ shall be served in like manner ag a sùm- 
mons upon the persons named therein, if to be found with- 
in the county, and if not found within the county, then by. 
fixing a copy of the writ upon the door of the building: 
against which the claim is filed;-and upon the return. of, 
service and failure of the defendants to appear, the court: 
shall render judgment asin the case.of a.summons; but if 
they, or either of them, appear,they may plead and make 
defence, and the like proceedings shall be had as ia per- 
sonal actions for the recovery of debts: Provided, That.no 
judgment rendered in such scire facias, shall warrant the 
issuing an execution, except against the building or- 
buildings upon which the lien existed as aforesaid. 
Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT to authorize the County Commissioners for the 
County of Peoria, in the State of Illinois, to enter a 
fractional quarter section of land for a seat of justice, 
and for other purposes. i 


> Beit enacted, &&. That the commissioners for the coun- 
ty of Peoria, in the State of Illingis, be and they are here- 
by, authorized. to enter with the Register and Receiver 
of the public lands at Springfield, ‘in’ said State, (for the 
use of said county,) the residue of the northeast fractional 
quarter of section number nine, in township number 
eight north, in range number eight east: Provided, that 
nothing in this act shall’ be so construed: as to interfere 
with the claim or claims of any other person or persons,to 
said fractional quarter section. a 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the heirs or le- 
gal representatives of J. Latham, deceased, be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to withdraw, and re-locate the 
claim which was illegally located on said fractional quar- 
ter section, upon any other quarter section of public land 
to which it may, by law, be applicable. Dae 

Approved: March 2, 1833, Cae 


AN ACT authorizing an alteration in the Election Dis- 
tricta for Members of the Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Michigan. ; l 
Be it enacted, &e. That the Legislative Council of the 

Territory of Michigan be, and hereby is, authorized to 

provide for such alterations in the Election Districts of 

said Territory, as will more effectually secure to the dif- 
ferent sections. of said Territory a more equal representa- 
tion in said Legislative Council, ; 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if the said Le- 
gislative Council shall have adjourned before the first day 
of April next, the Governor of said Territory shall, by 
proclamation, district the said Territory according to the 
provisions of the foregoing séction. 

Approved ; March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT supplementary to an act, entitled An act 
concerning a Seminary of Learning in the Territory of 
Arkansas,” approved the seventh of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred.and twenty-seven. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the Governor of the Territory 
of Arkansas shall select twenty of the sections of public 
land reserved by the act, entitled ‘* An act concerning.a 
Seminary of Learning in the Territory of Arkansas,” ape 
proved the second of March, eighteen hundred and twen- 
ty-seven ; and, after advertising and proclaiming them for 
sale in the several newspapers printed in Arkansas, and 
such other papers as he may deem expedient, he shall 
proceed to sell the same for cash, at some notorious place ` 
in Little Rock, to be designated in said advertisement, to 
the highest bidder. l ail, , 
See. 2. And beit further enacted, That the said Go- 
vernor shall proclaim and sell the same, in quantities not 
exceeding: one. half section, nor shall any sale be made 
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for a price less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre. It shall be the duty of the Governor to give to the 
purchaser a certificate of his purchase ; and he shall also 
makea return to the Register and Receiver of the Land 
Office at Little Rock, of the quantity sold, the number 
‘of the section, range, township, and such other descrip- 
tion of the land as he may deem necessary, the price for 
which each parcel sold, and to whom sold ; and he shall 
also communicate to the Legislature of the Territory of 
Arkansas a duplicate of the same, upon which a patent 
shall issue to the purchasers as in other cases of sales of 
public lands. ` 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the money aris- 
ing from the sales of the said twenty sections, or such 
portions of them as may be sold from time to time, after 
paying the reasonable expenses incurred in making se- 
Jections of the two townships under. the before recited 
act, and the expenses of selling the same under this act, 
shall be applied to the erection of suitable buildings for a 
seminary of learning at such place as may be designated, 
and under such terms and conditions as may be prescrib- 
ed by the Legislature of Arkansas. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Governor of said Territory tu pay the nett pro- 
ceeds of said sales into the office of the Treasurer of said 
Territory, who shall be responsible for the same as other 
public moneys; and who shall not pay out the whole, or 
any part thereof, for any other objects or purposes than 
such asare provided for by the act of the second of 
March, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, to which 
this is a supplement, and by this-act, and in obedience to 
the laws of the Legislature of said Territory, made to car- 
ry into effect the provisions of this act, and the said re- 
cited act, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Governor 
of the said territory shall be authorized to lease, for a 
term not exceeding five years, at any one time, the re- 
mainder of the two townships granted by the said act, and 
to apply the proceeds arising therefrom to the purposes 
aforesaid ; and be shall render, once in two years, an ac- 
count of the same tothe Legislature of said Territory, 
and pay over the money to the Treasurer of said Ter- 
ritory. 

Approved : March 2, 1833. 

AN ACT supplemental to the act entitled ‘ An act for 
the final adjustment of land claims in Missouri.” 

Be ii enacted, &c. ‘bat the provisions of the act to 
which this is a supplement, shall be extended to, and 
embrace in its operations, every claim to a donation of 
Jand inthe State of Missouri, held in virtue of settlement 
and cultivation y and the commissioners appointed under 
the above recited act, shall proceed to consider, decide, 
and report upon the aforesaid claims, under the provi- 
gions of the several acts of Congress heretofore passed 
in relation to said claims, and under such: provisions and 
restfictions of the act to which this is a supplement, as 
may be applicable thereto. 

Sec.2. And be it further enncted, That it shall and 
may be lawiul for the Recorder and Commissioners afore- 
said, to continue to take the testimeny of all such claims 
as heretofore described, for and during the term of two 
years, from the date of the act to which this isa supple- 
ment, any law to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“Approved : March 2, 1833. 


IN ACT authorizing the removal df the Office of Sur- 
\ceyor General of Public Lands South of Tennessee. 
‘pe it enaeled, ke: That after the Ist day of April 
next, the Office of the Surveyor General of Public Lands 
gouth of Tennessee, shall be kept at Jackson, the seat 
of Government ‘of the State of Mississippi. 
“Bec, 2: Bnd best further enacted, ‘That all accounts 


for surveys of public lands in the State of Louisiana, not 

approved before the first day of April next, shall be 

presented, with the proper returns of such surveys, to 

the office of the Surveyor General of public lands for the 

State of Louisiana, for settlement or allowance. 
Approved : March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT granting certain lots to the President and Di- 
rectors of the Georgetown College in the District of 
Columbia. 

Be it enacted, &e. That there shalt be, and hereby are, 
granted te the President and Directors of Georgetown 
College, in the District of Columbia, lots in the city of 
Washington,to the amount, in value, of twenty five thou 
sand dollars, which said lots shall be seleeted and valued 
by the Commissioner of the Public Buildings, when re- 
quested by the said President and Directors ; and when 
the said lots shall be so selected and valued, the same 
shall be vested in the said corporation, in fee simple, to 
be by them held and disposed of in the following manner; 
that is to say > the said corporation, by proper and law- 
ful act or acts, under their corporate seal, shall sell and 
disposé of said lots, as soon as reasonably practicable, 
for the best price or prices they can obtain, and shall 
vest the proceeds of the same in some public stock, or 
stock of some incorporated bank. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, when the said 
lots aforesaid shall be selected and valued as aforesaid, 
the said Commissioner shall make return of the numbers 
and description thereof to the clerk of the circuit court 
of the county of Washington ; to be by him recorded 
among the records of the land titles in the said county. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, ‘That the proceeds 
of the sales aforesaid, so to be vested, shall not be other- 
wise used by the said President and Directors than as a 
capital, to be by them forever hereafter kept vested as 
aforesaid ; and the dividends, or interest, thereupon ac- 
cruing, shall, by them, be used and applied inaid of the 
revenues of the said college, to the establishment and en- 
dowment of such professorships therein as now are, or 
hereafter shall be, established by the President and Di- 
rectors ; and to and for no other purpose whatever. 

Approved : March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT to amend an act, entitled “ An act to grant a 
quantity of land in the State of Illinois, for the purpose 
of aiding in opening a canal to connect the waters of 
Illinois river with those of Lake Michigan” and to al- 
low further time to the State of Ohio for commencing 
the Miami Canal from Dayton to Lake Erie. 

Be it enacted, &c. That the lands granted to the State 
of Minois by the act to which this is an amendment, may 
be used and disposed of by said State, for the purpose 
of making a rail road instead of a canal as in said act con- 
templated ; and that the time for commencing and com- 
pleting said canal or rail road, 
Ilinois may choose to male, be and is extended five 
years: Provided, That if a rail road “ig madein place of 
a canal, the State of Ilinois, shall bevsubject to the same 
duties and obligations, and the Government of the United 
States shall be entitled to, and have the same privileges 
on said rail road, which they would have had through the 
canal, if it had been opened. 

Sec. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the further 
time of five years be allowed the State of Ohio to com- 
mence the Miami canal from Dayton to Lake Erie, 
in addition to the time now allowed ‘therefore by law. 

Approved : March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT to incorporate the Georgetown Free School and 
Orphan Asylum, in the District of Columbia. 

Be it enacted, &c. That Stephen Dubuisson, Lewis 

Carbery, Peter O’Dennoghue, ‘Edward B. King, Enoch 


whichever the State:of-- 
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King, Charles King, Ignatius Clarke, Bernard Brien, A. 
H. Boucher, John R. May, and Joseph Brooks, and their 
successors in office, are hereby made, declared, and 
constituted, a corporation and body politic, in law and in 
fact, to have continuance forever, under the name, style, 
and. title, of the Georgetown Free School and Orphan 
Asylum. S 
` Bec. 2. And be il further enacted, That all and singular 
the lands, tenements, rents, legacies, annuities, rights, 
privileges, goods and chattels, that may hereafter be 
given, granted, sold, devised, or bequeathed, to the 
Georgetown Free School and Orphan Asylum, be, and 
they are hereby, vested in, and confirmed to, the said 
corporation ; and that they may purchase, take, receive, 
and enjoy any lands, tenements, rents, annuities, rights, 
or privileges, or any goods, chattels, or other effects, of 
what kind or nature svever, which shall or may hereafter 
he given, granted, sold, bequeathed, or devised unto 
them, or either of them, as Trustees of the. said Free 
School:and Asylum, by any person or persons, bodies 
politic or- corporate, capable of making such grant, and 
to dispose of the same: Provided, The clear annual in- 
come of property to be acquired by said corporation 
shall at no time exceed the sum of five thousand dollars. 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said cor- 
poration, by the name and style aforesaid, be, and shall 
be hereafter, capable, in law and equity, to sue and be 


sued, to plead and be impleaded, within the District of 


Columbia, and elsewhere, in as effectual a manner as 
other persons or corporations can sue or be sued ; and 
that they shall adopt and use a common seal, and the 
same. to use, alter, or exchange, at pleasure; that they 
may appoint such officers as they shall deem necessary 
and proper, to assign them their duties, and regulate their 
compensation, and to remove any or all of them, and 
appoint others, as often as they shall think fit; and the 
said corporation shall make such by laws as may be use- 
ful for the Government and support, and for the general 
accomplishment of the objects of the said Asylum, as 
hereinafter mentioned and not inconsistent with the laws 

-ofthe United States, or the laws in force inthe District 
of Columbia, for the time being, and the same to alter, 
amend, or abrogate, at pleasure. : 

Sec, 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
a meeting of the regular annual contributors to the sup- 
port of the Georgetown Free School and Orphan Asylum, 
in the month of June in each year, the hour and day and 
manner of giving notice for which to be regulated by the 
by-laws; at which meeting, by those who, from the by- 
laws, may be qualified to vote, nine female managers 
shail be elected, who shall appoint a President and Se- 
cretary, and may fill vacancies in their own board antil 
the next annual election; and that their duties shall be 
regulated by the by-laws, 

_wSeg. 5. And be it further enacted, That, withthe con- 
sent and. approbation of the parent, guardian, or friends, 
who may have the care of any male or female child, or 
where a child may be destitute of any friend or protector, 
the same may be received into the Georgetown Free 
School and Orphan Asylum, under such regulations as 
may be made by the by-laws, and there protected, in- 
structed, and supported; and that they shall not thereafter 
be wi hdrawn, or be at liberty themselves to withdraw, 
from the Free School and Asylum, without the consent 
or dismissal of the corporation aforesaid, until, if a male, 


he shall have attained the age of twenty-one years, or, if 


a female, the age of eighteen years; but, up to the ages 
aforesaid, respectively, they shall remain subject to the 
direction of the said corporation, unless they may, by the 
same, be exonerated from service previous to attaining 
those. ages, respectively, and the said corporation shall 
have the power to bind any child under their care, for 
the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of some useful 


trade, occupation, or profession, under such conditions 
as may be determined by the by-laws; a copy of which 
conditions shall be delivered to, and they shall be bind- 
ing on, every person to whom any child may be so bound; | 
that children may be received into the schools for daily 
attendance, whose parents or guardians are, or may be, 
unable to pay for their instruction, or whose parents or 
guardians may contribute towards the support of the 
Free School and Asylum, under such regulations as may 
be made in the by-laws. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That any vacancy 


which, from death, resignation, or otherwise, may hap- 
pen in the board of trustees, shall be filled according to 
the mode to be prescribed in the by-laws; that they may 
hold such meetings as they shall think proper, and, to 
give form to their proceedings, may appoint such officers 
as they may deem necessary, and provide proper checks 
and responsibilities for the security of the property and 
fands of the corporation aforesaid; that they shall keep a 
journal of their proceedings, upon which the by-laws 


shall bè recorded; and that they shall make report at the 


annual meeting to be held in June, of the affuirs and con- 


dition of the institution -for the preceding year. 
Approved: March 2, 1833, : 

AN ACT to authorize the President of the United States 
to cause the public surveys to be connected with the 
line of demarcation between the States of Indiana and 
Illinois. 


Beit enacted, &c. That the President of the United 
States be, and hereby is, authorized and required to 
cause the public lands lying along the line of demarcation 
between the States of Indiana and Hlinois, as established 
by the joint sanction of those States, to be surveyed in 
connection with said line on either side thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, Chat the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized to allow for 
the service to be performed under this act, such further 
compensation, in addition to [the] regular price now au- 
thorized by law, as to him shall appear to be just and rea- 
sonable, to be paid out of the regular appropriation for 
surveying public lands northwest of the Ohio river. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT further to extend the powers of the Board of 
Canal Commissioners for the improvement of the Ten- 
nessee River, in the State of Alabama. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Commissioners appointed 
by the State of Alabama to superintend the improvement 
of the Tennessee river, and their successors in office, be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to suspend the improve- 
ment of so much of said river as is below Florence, in 
said State, and every other part of the same, until the 
canal and other improvements between Lamb’s ferry. and 
Campbell’s ferry shall have been completed, any thing in 
the act entitled ‘* An act to grant certain relinquished 
and unappropriated lands to the State of Alabama, for 
the purpose of improving the navigation of the Tennes- 
see, Coosa, Cahawba, and Black Warrior rivers,” approv- 
ed twenty-third of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-eight, to the contrary not vithstanding. 
Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT prescribing the mode by which Patents for 
Public Lands shall be signed and executed. 

Be it enacted, &c. That it shall be lawful for the Presi. 

dent of the United States, by and with pe advice and 

consent of the Senate, to appoint a SecTetary, with a 


‘salary of one thousand five hundred dollars per annum, 


whose duty it shall be, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, to sign his name, and for him, all patents for lands 
sold or granted under the authority of the United States, 
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Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shalt 
continue and be it force until the fourth day of March, 
one thousand cight hundred and thirty-seven, and no 
longer. ? 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 

AN ACT to revive the act entitled ** An act supplemen- 
‘lary to the several laws for the sale of public lands.” 
Be it enacted, &c. That in all cases in which persons 

were settlers or occupants of the public land prior to the 
first day of May, one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
two, and were authorized to enter under the provisions 
of the.act, entitled, ‘* An act supplementary to the seve- 
ral laws for the sale of public lands,” approved April 
Sth, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and were 
prevented from making their entries, in consequence of 
the public surveys not having. been made and returned, 
or where the land was not attached to any land district, 
or where the same has been.reserved from sale in conse- 
quence of a disputed boundary between two States, or 
between a State and Territory, the said occupants shall 
be permitted to enter the said lands on the same condi- 
tions, in every respect, as were prescribed in said act, 
within one year after the surveys are made, or the-Jand 
attached to a land district, or the boundary line establish- 
ed;. and if the land shall be proclaimed for sale before 
the expiration of one year as aforesaid, then the said set- 
ters or occupants shall be permiited to enter before the 
sale thereof, 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT to establish a town at St. Marks, in Florida, 


Beit enacted, ĉc. That. the President of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized to cause so much 
of the public lands at or near St. Marks, in the ‘Territory 
of Florida, as he may deem proper, tobe laid off into 
town lots, not to contain more than one quarter of an 
acre each, and into streets, avenues, and out lots, and 
public squares, for the use of the town ; and, whenever 
the survey of the same shall be completed, it shall be the 
duty of the surveyor for the Territory of Florida, to 
cause two plats thereof to be made out, on which the 
town and out lots shall be respectively designated by pro- 
gressive numbers ; one of which shall be transmitted, 
with a copy of the ficld notes, to the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, and the other to the Register 
of the Land Office forthe proper district: Provided, 
Tha the President may adopt, if he shall approve, such 
plan as may have been already reported to the General 
Land Office, | 

Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That the aforesaid 
town and out lots at said site, with the exception of such 
of them as the President may. reserve for fortifications, 
shall be offered for sale to the highest bidder, under the 
direction of the Register and Receiver of the proper 
land office, at such times and places as the President 
shall, by public proclamation, designate for that purpose; 
and all lots remaining unsold a. the closing of the public 
sales shall be subject to entry at private sale at the pro- 
pet Land Office: Provided, That no town lot shall be sold 
for less than twenty-five dollars, nor any out lot for less 
than at the rate of twenty-five dollars per acre; and they 
shall, in every other respect, be sold on the same terms 
and -conditions as are provided. for the disposal of the 
other public lands of the United States. 

Sec: 3. And be it further enacted, That previous to of- 
fering the afagesaid town and out lots at public sale, the 
President of the United States shall cause the value of 
any improvements that may have been made thereon to 
be ascertained in such manner ashe may prescribe for 
that purpose;-and the purchaser at public sale of any lot 
upon which there are such hoprovements, other than the 

a 


owner thereof, shall, in addition to the sum to be paid to 
the United States, be, and hereby is, required to pay to 
the owner of the improvements, the value of them as 
thus ascertained; and, if payment therefor shall not be 
made upon the day on which the same was purchased, 


the lot shall be again offered at public sale on the next 


day of sale, and such person shall not be capable of be- 
coming the purchaser of that or of any other lot offered 
at that public sale: Provided, That, if any lot so offered 
and bid off on the last day of the public sale shall not be 


thus paid for, the same may be entered at private sale, . 


upon paying to the United States the sum at which it was 
bid off, and to the owner of the improvements the pre- 
viously ascertained value thereof + And provided further, 
That the President be not authorized to offer any part of 
said town lots for sale, till he shall be satisfied that the 
site proposed for said town is not included within the 
limits of any conflicting Spanish title, which may not be 
released, or decided to be invalid. 
Approyed: March 2, 1833, 


AN ACT granting an additional quantity of land for the’ 
location of Revolutionary bounty land warrants. 

Beit enacted, &c. That the further quantity of two 
hundred thousand acres of land be, and the same is here~ 
by, appropriated, in addition to the quantity heretofore 
appropria‘ed by the act entitled ** An act for the relief 
of certain officers and soldiers. of the Virginia line and 
navy, and of the Continental army during the Revolu» 
tionary war,” approved the thirtieth May, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty, and the act, entitled “ An act 
to extend the time of issuing military land warrants to 
officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary war,” approved 
the thirteenth July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two: which said appropriations shall be applied in 
the manner provided by the said acts, to the unsatisfied: 
warrants, whether original or duplicate, which have been 
or may be issued as therein directed, to the officers and: 
soldiers, and others, as described in said acts: Provided, 
That the said certificates of scrip shall be receivable in 
payment of any of the public lands liable to sale at pri- 
vate entry. 

Approved: March 2, 1833, 


AN ACT to extend the provisions of the act of the 
third of March, one thousand eight hundred and se- 
ven, entitled ‘An act to prevent settlements being 
made on lands ceded to the United States, until au- 
thorized by law.” 

Be it enacted, &c. That all offences preseribed in the 
act, entitled ‘*An Act to prevent settlements being made 
on lands ceded to the Uniicd States until authorized by 
law,” approved the third of March, one thousand eight 


hundred and seven, when committed upon public lands ; 
not situated within any State, or organized. Territorial. 


Government, shall be cognizable in the District Court: 
of the United States, held in the State nearest where 
the said offence may have heen committed : and the of. 
fenders, upon conviction, ‘shall be punished according- 
ly. And the said Court shall also have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine all suits or prosecutions, instituted 
for the recovery of all fines and penalties imposed by the 
said act. 


Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That it shall be law- f 


ful for the President of the United States to direct the 


agents at Prairie du Chien, and Reck Island, or either of 

them, when offences against the said act shall be commit- i} 
ted or lands recently acquired by treaty ftom the Sac and- 
Fox Indians, to execute and perform all the duties re-s- 


quired by the said act to be performed by the marshals 
in such mode as to give full effect to the said act, in and 
over the lands acquired as aforesaid. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 
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AN ACT to carry. into-effect the Convention between 
the United States and his Majesty the King of the Two 
Sicilies, concluded at Naples on the fourteenth day of 
October, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two. 
Beit enacted, &¢e. That the President of the United 

States;-by and with the advice and consent. of the Se- 

nate, shall appoint three Commissioners, who shall form 

a board, whose duty it shall be to receive and examine 

all claims which may be presented to. them under the 

Convention between the United States and the King of 

the Two Sicilies, of the fourteenth day of October, one 

thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, which are pro- 
vided for by.the said Convention, according to the provi- 
sions of the same, and the principles of justice,equity, and 
the law of nations. The said Board shall have a Secre- 

tary, versed in the French and Italian languages, and a 

clerk, both to be appointed by the President, by and 

with the advice and consent of the Senate. -And the 

Commissioners, Sécretary, and Clerk, shall, before they 

enteron the duties of their offices, take oath well and 

faithfully to perform the duties thereof. 

Sec. 2. And beit- further enacted, That the said- Com- 
missioners shall be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
make all needful rules and regulations, not contravening 
the laws of the land, the provisions of this act, or the 
provisions of the said Convention for carrying their said 
commission into full and complete effect. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the members 
of the Board so. constituted shall meet at the city or 
Washington, and their salaries shall begin to be allowed 
within thirty days after the exchange of the ratifications 
of the Convention shall have been proclaimed by the 
President of the United States; and, within one year 
from the time of said meeting, they shall terminate their 
duties. .And the Secretary of State is required, as soon 
as the said proclamation of the President shall have 
been made, to give notice of the said meeting ; to be 
published in two newspapers in Washington, and in 
such other papers as he may think proper. 
rid. bë it further enacted, That all records, 
dociiments; or other papers, which now are in, or here- 
after during the continuance of this commission may 
come into the possession of the Department of State, in 
relation to such claims, shall be delivered to the com- 
mission aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the compen- 
sation of the respective officers, for whose appointment 
provision is made by this act, shall not exceed the fol- 

lowing sums, namely : To each of the said Commission- 
ers, at the rate of three thousand dollars per annum ; to 

“the Secretary of the Board, at the rate of two thousand 

dollars per annum ; and to the clerk, at the rate of fif. 

teen hundred: dollars per annum. And the President of 
| the United States shall be, and he is hereby, authorized 

.toimake such provision for the contingent expenses of 

the said commission, as shall appear to him reasonable 

and proper ; and the said salaries and expenses shall be 
paid out of any money in the Treasury, not otherwise 

appropriated. p 
Sec. 6, And be it further enacted, ‘That the said com- 

missioners shall report to the Secretary of State, a list of 

all the several awards made by them;a certified copy 
thereof shall be by him transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall thereupon distribute in ‘rateable 
proportions, among the persons in whose favor the 
awards shall have been made, such:moneys as may have 
been received into the Treasury in virtue of this act, 

according to the proportions which. their respective a- 

wards shall bear to the whole amount then received, 

first deducting such sums of money as may be due the 

United States from said persons in whose favor said 

awards shall be made; and shall cause certificates to be 

issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form 


as he may prescribe, showing the proportion to which 
each may be entitled of the amount that may thereafter 
be received; andon the presentation of the said certifi“ 
cates at the Treasury, asthe nett proceeds of the gene-_ 
ral instalments, payable by the Neapolitan Government, 
shall have been received, such proportions thereof shall 


be paid to the legal holders of the said certificates. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall- be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, to cause the se- 
veral instalments, with the interest thereon, payable to 
the United States, in virtue of the said Convention, to. bë 
received from the Neapolitan Government, and transferr- 
ed to the United States, in such manner as he may deem 
best, and the nett proceeds thereof to be paid into the 
Treasury, and the same are hereby appropriated, to. sa- 
tisfy the awards herein provided for. 

Sec. 8. And beit further enucted, That all communi- 
cations to and from the Secretary of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, on the business of the Commission, shall pass by 
mail free of postage. 

See. 9. And be it further enacted, That as soon as said 
Commission shalt be.executed and completed, the re- 
cords, documents, and all other papers, in the possession 
of the commission or its officers, shall be deposited in 
the office of the Secretary of State. ; 

Approved, March 2, 1833 


AN ACT toauthorize the Governor of the Territory of 
Arkansas to sell the land granted to said Territory by 
an act of Congress approved the fifteenth of June; 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, and 
for other purposes, 

Be it enacted, €c, That, whenever the Governor of 
the Territory of Arkansas shall furnish to the Secretary of 
the Treasury a sufficient description of the boundaries of 
the thousand acres of land, granted by an act of Congress 
of the fifteenth of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, lo the Territory of Arkansas, for the erection 
of a court-house and jail in the town of Little Rock,in the 
Territory aforesaid, it shall be the duty ofthe Secretary 
of the Treasury to cause a patent to be issued for said 
thousand acres of land, to the Governor of Arkansas, and 
his successors in office, in trust, for the benefit of the 
Territory of Arkansas, for the purpose of erecting a court 
house and jail at Little Rock. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Governor 
of the said ‘Territory of Arkansas be, and he is hereby ful- 
ly empowered and authorized to lay off into town lots, 
conforming, as near as practicable, to the present plan 
of the town of Little Rock, so much of said grant of a 
thousand acres of land as he may deem advisable so to be 
appropriated; and that he be further authorized to sell 
the same, from time to time, as the public interest may 
require; and the residue of said grant, which may not be 
laid off into town lots corresponding with the plan of the 
said town of Litile Rock, he shall be authorized to dis- 
pose of, in such lots or parcels as- he may deem advisa- 
ble; but, in ro case shall he be authorized to sell, unless 
he shall give public notice of such sale-by an advertise- 
ment in one or more newspapers printed in the Territo- 
ry of Arkansas; and said sale shall be public at the court- 
house in the town of Little Rock. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, in case suita- 
ble situations cannot be had, free of cost to the Territo» 
ry, for the location of the Sta'e house, as well as for ‘the 
court-house and jail in the town of Little Rock, the Go- 
yernor aforesaid shall be,and he is hereby, fully authorized 
to select and lay off'suitable squares for cach of those build- 
ings, within the addition hereunto authoried to be add- 
ed to the town of Little Rock; and that the squares so se- 
lected and laid off shall be appropriated to the use of the 
respective buildings for which they may be designated, 
and tor no other purpose whatsoever, forever. 
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Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Governor 
shall execute deeds for the lots he may sell under the 
provisions of this act, to purchasers, so soon as the- pur- 
chasers shall pay off entirely the amount they may have 
bid for any lot or lots, and all siles shall be for cash. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That, so soon as the 
Govertior aforesaid shall dispose of lots, he shall apply the 
proceeds of said sales to the erection of a good and sub- 
stantial court-house and jail; and, after these shall have 
been completed, should there be any funds remaining, 
it shall be the duty of said Governor to apply the surplus 
thus remaining to the erection ofa suitable and perma- 
nent house forthe residence of the present and future 
Governors of Arkansas, during their continuance in office. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


AN ACT for the relief of the widows and orphans of the 
‘officers and seamen who were lost in the United States’ 
schooner Sylph. 


Be tt enacted, &c. That, the widows, if any such there 
be, and in case there be no widow, the child or children, 
and if there be no child, then the parents or parent, and, 
if there be no parent, then the brothers or sisters, of the 
officers and seamen who were jn the service of the United 
States, and lost in the schooner Sylph, shall be entitled 
to, and receive, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, a sum equal to six months’ pay 
of their respective deceased relatives aforesaid, in addi- 
tion to the pay due to the said deceased on the fifteenth 
day of August, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
one, to which day the arrears of pay due to the said de- 
ceased shall be allowed and paid by the accounting offi- 
cers of the Navy Department. . 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

A RESOLUTION authorizing the delivery of certain 
papers in the Department of State to the Commissioners 
for Settling Claims under the Treaty with France, of 
the second of February one thousand eight bundred 
and thirty-two, 


Resolved, &c. That the Secretary of State be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to deliver to the Commissioners for 
the Settlement of Claims under the treaty with France, 
ratified and confirmed on the second day of February, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, the evidences of 
any claim submitted to, and rejected by the commissi- 
oners for the settlement of claims under the treaty with 
Spain, which was made on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary, one thousand eight hundred and nineteen, and final- 
ly ratified and confirmed on the twenty-second day of Feb- 
roary, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, which 
evidences shall be returned to the Department of State 
when the Commission shall expire: 

» Approved: February 19, 1833. 


A RESOLUTION in relation to the execution of the act 
supplementary tothe “Act for the relief of certain 
surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolution.” 


Resolved, &c. That, in the execution of the aci supple- 
mentary to the “Act for the reliefofcertain surviving offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Revolution,” approved June sev- 
enth, one thou and eight hundred and thirty-two, wher- 


ever it shall be made to appear thatany applicant for a pen- 
sion under said act entered the army of the revolution, in 
pursuance of acontract with the Government, made previ- 
ous to the eleventh day of April, one thousand seven hun. 
dred and eighty-three, and continued in service until after 
that period, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to 
compute the period of any such anplicant’s service, from 
the time he then entered the army, and until the date of 
the definitive treaty of peace, and to allow him a pension 
accordingly, 
Approved; March 2, 1833. 


A RESOLUTION for the relief of sundry owners of 
vessels sunk for the defence of Baltimore. 
Resolved, &c. That the memorial of John S. Stiles, and 
the memorial of the owners of vessels, taken and sunk 
for the defence of Baltimore during the late war, with the 
papers and documents referred to the Committee on 
Claims of the House of Representatives in the cases 
aforesaid, be referred to the Third Auditor for his decision 
under the act of May twenty-nine, eighteen hundred and 
thirty, € for the relief of sundry owners of vessels sunk 
for the defence of Baltimore ;” which decision shall be 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Navy. 
Approved: March 2, 1833. 


A RESOLUTION authorizing the Secretary of War to 
correct certain mistakes, 


Resolved, &c. That if it shall be made satisfactorily to 
appear to the Secretary of War, that in the treaties con- 
cluded in one thousand eight hundred and thirty two, 
with the Potawatamie In«ians, in the State of Indiana, 
thatin the proper schedules accompanying the same, 
mistakes were made in writing the names of persons to 
whom payments were to be made, such mistakes may be 
corrected and the payments made accordingly. 

Approved: March 2, 1833, 


A RESOLUTION providing for the continuation of 
Gales and Seaton’s Compilation of State Papers. 


Resolved, &c. That the provisions of the act of the se- 
cond of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, 
authorizing a subscription to a cempilation of Congression . 
al Documents, be, and the same are hereby, extended 
to the continuation of said compilation proposed to be ex- 
ecuted by Gales and Seaton ; and that the copies of the 
said continuation when completed, shall be distributed to 
the members of the twenty-second Congress, and in such 
other manner as Congress shall hereafter direct : Provi- 
ded, The said continuation shall be limited to eight vol. 
umes. 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


A RESOLUTION to place thirty copies of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the American Revolution at the 
disposition of the Secretary of State. 

Resolved, &c. That thirty copies of Sparks’ Diplomatic 
Correspondence of the Revolution, now in the custody of 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives, be placed at 
the disposition of the Secretary of State, fer the use of 
the diplomatic agents of the United States in foreign 
countries, 

Approved: March 2, 1833. 


